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TUESDAY,  JANUABY  7,  1918. 

Tlie  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman),  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Collier,  Ayres,  Stone,  Faison, 
Stephens,  and  Thayer. 

(H.  Bei.  (87,  Slzty-aeoond  Congnm,  seoond  Beaskm.] 

RtKlvid,  That  the  Gommittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaheriee  be,  and  Ib 
hereby,  empowered  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  inveBtijgation  of  the 
methodB  and  practices  of  the  various  ship  lines,  both  domestic  and  forei^,  engaged 
in  cairyinff  our  over-e^  or  foreign  conmierce  and  in  the  coastwise  and  mland  com- 
merce, and  the  connection  between  such  ship  lines  and  railroads  and  other  common 
oirierB,  and  between  such  lines  and  forwarding,  ferry,  towinj^,  dock,  warehouse, 
lig^tenge,  or  other  terminal  companies  or  firms  or  transportation  agencies,  and  to 
inTesdgate  whether  any  such  ship  lines  have  formed  any  agreements,  understandings, 
wcrloDg  arrangements,  conferences,  pools,  or  other  comoinations  among  one  another, 
or  with  railroads  or  other  conmion  carriers,  or  with  any  of  the  companies,  firms,  or 
tnnspartation  a^ncies  referred  to  in  this  section,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates  and 
tarifb,  or  of  givmg  and  receiving  rebates,  special  rates,  or  other  special  privileges  or 
advantiges,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  or  dividing  their  earnings,  losses,  or  traffic, 
or  f<v  tte  purpose  of  preventing  or  destroying  competition;  also  to  investigate  as  to 
what  methods,  if  any,  are  used  oy  such  ship  Rues,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  railroads 
md  other  common  carriers,  or  of  any  of  the  companies^  firms,  or  other  transportation 
agencies  referred  to  in  this  section,  to  prevent  the  pubhcation  of  their  methods,  rates. 
ind  prK^tices  in  the  United  States;  also  to  investigate  and  report  to  what  extent  ana 
in  woat  manneT  any  foreign  nation  has  subsidized  or  may  own  any  vessels  engaged  in 
oar  foreign  commerce;  also  to  investi^te  and  report  to  what  extent  any  vessel  lines 
■nd  companies,  or  any  of  the  com^Minies,  firms,  or  transportation  agencies  refened  to 
in  this  section,  engaged  in  our  foreign  or  coastwise  or  inland  commerce,  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  railway  companies,  by  other  ship  lines  or  companies,  or  by  any  of  the 
companies,  firms,  or  transportation  agencies  referred  to  in  this  section,  or  by  the 
aune  interests  and  persons  ownine  or  controlling  railroad  companies,  ship  lines,  or 
other  common  earners,  or  any  of  the  companies,  firms,  or  trans)>ortation  sgendes 
referred  to  in  this  section;  ana  said  conmiittee  shall  further  investigate  whether  the 
conduct  or  methods  or  practices  of  said  foreign  steamship  lines  are  in  contravention  ol 
oar  commercial  treaties,  or  in  violation  of  our  laws,  and  what  effect  said  methods  and 
pncticee  have  on  the  commerce  and  freight  rates  of  the  United  States;  and  shall  fur- 
ther investigate  what  effect  such  combinations,  agreements,  imderstandin^,  working 
unngements,  and  practices  of  railroads  and  our  coastwise  and  inland  shippmg  lines^  or 
of  railroads  and  such  shipping  lines  and  any  of  the  companies,  firms^  or  transportation 
agenda  referred  to  in  tms  section,  or  of  railroads  and  over-sea  shippmg  lines,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  if  any  are  found  to  exist,  have  on  the  commerce  and  freight  rates 
of  &e  United  States,  and  whether  the  same  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

,  Skc.  2.  That  said  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  all  the  facts  disclosed  by  said 
investigation  and  what  le^lation,  if  any,  it  deems  advisable  in  relation  thereto. 
,  Sec.  3.  That  said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  hereby  empowered  to 
at  ftnd  act  during  the  sessions  or  recess  of  Congress  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  be 
^)wd  necessary  and  to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  proauction  of  books, 
papers,  ntes,  tariffs,  and  other  documents,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  to  swear  such 
▼itnesKs  and  take  their  testimony  orally  or  in  writmg. 
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Sbc.  4.  That  aaid  committee  ib  hereby  authorised  to  employ  such  counsel  and 
experts  and  clerical  and  other  assistance  as  shall  be  necessary  to  perform  its  duties 
hereunder. 

SxG.  5.  That  the  Speaker  shall  have  authority  to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses,  upon 
the  request  of  the  committee,  during  the  recess  of  Congress  in  the  same  manner  as 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress. 


The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  meet  this  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  beginning  public  hearings  in  pursuance  of  H.  Res.  587,  under  wnich 
the  committee  is  autherleed  aaa  directed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  our  domestic  and  foreign  shipping  lines,  and  other 
matters  referred  to  in  the  resolution. 

Of  course,  this  investigation  has  been  going  on  since  last  May,  or 
the  latter  part  of  April,  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  was 
thought  proper  to  have  some  public  hearings  for  the  })urpose  of  mak- 
ing our  investigations  more  complete^  and  to  ascertain  certain  facts 
that  do  not  appear  clearly  from  the  mformation  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  committee. 

Our  first  purpose  is  to  consider  the  subject  as  related  to  lines  oper- 
ating between  the  United  Stat^  and  Brazil.  In  other  words,  the 
shipping  lines  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  will  recewe  the  conunittee's 
first  consideration.  Mr.  Sidney  otory,  of  New  Orleans,  is  here.  We 
will  call  him  as  the  first  witness. 

TJiSTIHOirT  OF  MB.  SIDHET  STOBT,  VICE  PSESIDSVT  OF  THE 
PAH  AHESICAV  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  HEW  ORLEAHS,  LA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Story,  vou  will  please  rive  the  stenographer 
your  name,  your  place  of  residence,  ana  your  Business. 

Mt.  Stoby.  Sidney  Story,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Pan  American 
Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  relation  to  that  company? 

Mr.  Story.  One  of  the  vice  presidents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Story,  you  may  go  aliead  and  in  your 
own  way  state  what  you  may  know,  or  have  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation^ m  reference  to  our  trade  with  South  America,  as  related  to 
itie  shipping  lines  engaged  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Story.  I  would  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  information  which  I  will  give, 
to  go  back  briefly  to  1000,  the  time  at  which  the  movement  was 
started  by  our  Businass  Men's  League,  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  steamship  line  from  our  port  to  South 
America. 

I  have  had  considerable  to  do  with  gatliering  information  in  regard 
to  South  America  as  far  back  as  1887,  when  I  was  on  the  Panama 
Canal  with  Count  de  Lesseps,  at  tlie  time  the  French  were  at  work. 
I,  on  many  occasions,  delivered  lectures  in  our  country  on  the  Nica- 
raguan  route,  and  that  study  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
inrormation  in  regard  to  Latin  America  In  1900  our  Business  Men's 
League  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  an  American  transportation 
line  to  Argentine  and  Brazil.  The  National  Board  of  Trade,  in  con- 
vention assembled  in  Washington  in  1905,  by  a  resolution  indorsed 
this  movement  of  New  Orleans.    The  business  exchanges  throughout 
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the  Mississippi  Valley  indorsed  the  movement,  and  in  1910  our  people 
concluded  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  install  a  service  of  that  kind, 
and  we  got  busy  with  the  idea  of  interesting  capital. 

About  that  time  Brazil,  through  her  C!ommis3ioner,  who  was  then 
visiting  the  United  States,  invited  us  to  come  to  Brazil  and  talk  the 
matter  over,  as  she  was  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
p^ent  line  between  the  United  States  ports  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
1  was  selected  by  the  Business  Men's  League  to  go  to  Brazil  and 
submit  our  plan  to  that  Government.  I  carried  with  me  credentials 
from  the  governor  of  our  State,  the  mayor  of  our  city,  our  business 
exehanses,  and  abo  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kjiox,  our  Secretary  of  State, 
to  our  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Dudley. 

On  arrival  at  Rio  I  submitted  our  plans  to  the  President  of  the 
Brazilian  Republic  and  his  ministers,  and  they  all  approved  the  idea, 
and  Brazil  stated  through  her  executives  that  she  was  anxious  to 
see  such  a  line  established,  an  independent  line,  and  would  be  pre- 
pared to  aid  us  financially  in  the  way  of  subvention  or  a  mail  con- 
^ct  if  our  Government  would  do  likewise,  and  these  promises  and 
pledges  on  the  part  of  Brazil  were  put  in  writing. 

I  returned  to  the  United  States  m  April,  1911.  Brazil,  in  order  to 
show  her  earnestness  in  this  matter  sent  two  envoys  to  the  United 
States  to  reafl5rm  these  pledges.  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne  and  Dr.  Gaston 
Revs.  They  appeared  before  some  of  our  exchanges,  visited  Wash- 
in^on,  and  after  assuring  themselves  that  our  proposition  was  bona 
fioe  and  correct  in  every  particular,  they  went  back  to  Brazil  and 
made  a  report  that  the  Government  could  go  right  ahead  and  aid 
us  and  encourage  us  as  much  as  possible. 

In  July,  1911,  I  returned  to  Brazil  and  began  negotiations  with 
the  Government  for  aid  to  this  independent  American  effort,  predi- 
cated, of  course,  upon  our  receiving  some  aid  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment. The  petition  which  I  filed  with  the  Government  received  the 
approval  of  tne  President,  Mareshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca;  the  minister 
or  commerce,  Dr.  Pedro  de  Toledo ;  and  the  minister  of  transportation. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  approved  by  the  merchant  marine 
committee  of  the  Confess  and  also  indorsed  by  the  finance  committee, 
and  is  still  on  the  calendar.  The  Congress  came  to  an  end  and  we 
did  not  have  time  to  put  the  measure  through  the  Senate,  so  I  re- 
turned in  Januarv,  1912,  to  the  United  States  with  a  letter  from  the 
ministry  of  Brazil,  stating  that  as  soon  as  our  line  would  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  our  Government  would  show  a  disposition  to  assist  an 
American  effort,  that  I  could  return  and  put  the  Brazilian  bill  through 
the  senate  and  the  President  would  sign  it. 

In  1912,  I  think  about  the  month  of  June,  our  organization,  the 
Pan  American  Mail,  started  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina. We  started  with  chartered  ships.  We  found  it  very  difficult 
at  first  to  get  any  ships  at  all,  but  by  paying  a  high  charter  rate  we 
finally  got  them.  They  were  British  ships — British  tramp  ships. 
We  had  aU  the  freights  we  could  carry  to  South  America.  In  fact, 
the  three  ships  that  were  chartered  had  sailed  from  our  port  loaded 
to  full  capacity,  and  our  company  even  refused  at  one  time  over 
12,000  tons  of  freight,  southbound. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  our  line  from  the  trade,  for  the 
reason  that  all  our  snips  came  back  without  a  poimd  of  cargo,  and 
naturally  with  a  loss.    During  our  campaign  through  some  of  the 
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cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially,  the  moneyed  men  of  our 
Nation,  our  business  men,  always  maintained  that  we  could  not 
operate  an  American  line  for  the  reason  that  there  existed  shipping 
combinations  that  controlled  the  shipments  northbound,  and  would 
not  permit  the  establishment  of  another  fleet,  and  for  that  reason  the 
moneyed  men,  or  capitalists,  were  not  prepared  to  invest  their 
money  in  an  enterprise — in  an  American  shipping  enterprise — ^unless 
thev  were  assured  either  that  we  could  get  northbound  cargoes  to 
make  the  proposition  paying,  or,  in  addition,  governmental  aid  in 
some  fashion,  so  as  to  safeguard  their  investments. 

Some  of  our  people  interested  in  this  Pan  American  Steamship 
Line  said  they  would  try  the  experiment  Math  chartered  ships,  and 
while  the  ships  went  down  loadea  to  full  capacity,  with  cargoes  from 
the  United  States,  they  came  back  empty^  and  naturally  with  a  loss, 
and  our  people  decided  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  better 
to  withdraw  from  the  trade  and  wait  until  some  time  when  our 
Government  would  really  understand  the  situation  as  it  really 
exists,  and  would  legislate  in  some  form  or  other  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  our  country,  as  well  as  encourage  our  American  shipping. 

I  want  to  say,  furthermore,  that  this  Pan  American  Iviail  Line  from 
New  Orleans  to  Brazil  and  Argentina  was  a  civic  effort  on  our  part, 
and  no  man  in  it  owns  more  than  $500  worth  of  stock.  Therefore 
it  was  not  a  private  enterprise  with  private  axes  to  grind  or  a  ground- 
floor  stock-jobbing  proposition.  It  was  a  civic  efiort  and  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  as  far  back  as  1910,  realizing  the  need  for  American 
steamship  lines  to  South  America,  at  a  general  election  called  for 
that  purpose,  amended  her  constitution  to  the  extent  of  exempting 
all  such  efforts  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

Our  idea  was  to  disseminate  or  distribute  this  stock  among  the 
shippers  and  merchants  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  through  the  public 
exchanges,  to  make  this  the  initial  step,  as  it  were,  in  the  restoration 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

My  trips  to  Brazil  and  my  associations  in  that  country  with  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  otherwise  enabled  me  to  gather  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  and  infonuation  in  regard  to  the  methods  employed  by 
our  commercial  rivals  in  keeping  the  United  States  from  aeveloping 
too  rapidly  a  commerce  with  our  sister  republics  on  the  south.  There 
is  no  ooutt  in  the  world  that  there  is  a  great  war  being  waged  against 
the  commerce  of  our  country  by  our  aggressive  commercial  rivals. 
When  I  was  in  Brazil  last,  negotiating  with  the  Government  for 
aid  to  this  American  effort  of  ours  from  New  Orleans,  it  was  openly 
stated  on  the  streets  by  the  friends  of  the  European  lines  who  control 
the  monopoly  of  transportation  between  North  and  South  America 
that  our  line  would  not  be  permitted  to  exist;  that  we  would  be  run 
out  of  the  trade  in  from  four  to  five  months. 

I  talked  with  the  shippers  in  that  country  and  I  find  that  the 
shippers  are  all  anxious  and  desirous  for  us  to  establish  independent 
lines  from  the  United  States;  to  emancipate  them,  as  it  were,  trom  the 
tyranny  of  the  monopoly  which  has  existed  all  these  years.  But  the 
snippers  in  Brazil — perhaps  more  so  than  even  the  importers  in  the 
United  States  from  bouth  America — are  very  timid  about  giving  any 
information,  because  they  fear  the  condign  punishment  of  the  trans- 
portation lines  which  operate  principally  from  New  York  to  Argentina 
and  Brazil. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  will  you  state  what  lines 
those  are? 

Mr.  Story.  Those  lines  are  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Prince  Line, 
and  even  the  Lloyd  Braziliero  at  one  time,  of  course,  had  a  working 
agreement  with  these  European  lines.  Whether  they  have  to-day  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line  to  be  in- 
cluded ) 

Mr.  Story.  And  the  Hamburg-South  American.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  in  Brazil  is  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  commerce  to  develop 
properly  between  Brazil  and  North  America  without  the  aid  of 
American  transportation  lines.  The  Brazilians  will  say  that  we  are 
their  biggest  customer;  that  we  buy  $100,000,000  worth  of  coffee 
from  them  and  $30,000,000  worth  oi  rubber  and  other  things,  and 
only  sell  to  Brazil  some  $30,000,000  worth  of  American  goods,  and 
that  there  is  a  trade  balance  against  the  United  States  of  $100,000,000, 
which  they  spend  in  Europe  among  European  manufacturers  and 
which  they  could  just  as  well  spend  in  the  United  States  if  we  only 
had  the  means  of  transportation. 

The  South  Americans,  notably  the  Brazilians,  travel  to  Europe 
because  between  Rio  and  Europe,  as  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Europe,  there  exists  all  the  way  from  10  to  12  lines  of  steamers  having 
magnificent  passenger  accommodations  as  well  as  freight  service. 
And  the  result  is  Uiat  South  Americans — Argentinians  and  Braal- 
ians — gq  to  Europe  instead  of  coining  to  the  United  States,  and 
naturaUy  people  buy  where  they  travel.  These  European  lines 
naturally  are  working  for  Europe.  They  are  working  for  their  own 
country,  and  they  are  backed  naturally  by  their  merchants  and  their 
Governments  so  as  to  keep  the  commerce  flowing  between  Europe  and 
South  America  and  prevent  its  too  rapid  development  between  ?forth 
and  South  America  along  longitudinal  lines. 

The  Brazilians  say,  **  We  want  to  trade  with  you.  We  would  like 
to  go  to  the  United  States  and  spend  this  $100,000,000  of  trade 
balance  which  is  against  you,  but  you  do  not  have  any  American 
transporation  lines.  Give  us  a  good  cargo  service  and  a  good  pas- 
senger service,  and  we  are  willing  to  aid  in  vour  efforts,  and  our  people 
will  travel  to  North  America  and  will  buy  their  goods  in  North 
America,  and  instead  of  their  being  a  trade  balance  against  you  of 
$100,000,000,  why,  the  trade  wUl  be  more  equally  divided.'' 

There  is  a  great  complaint,  in  Brazil  especially,  in  regard  to  the 
delivery  of  our  mails.  They  sav  in  Brazil  that  Uncle  Sam  has  the 
worst  postal  service  in  the  world;  Europeans  tell  them  so.  There 
never  is  any  trouble  about  the  delivery  of  European  mails,  but  there 
is  a  great  Heal  of  trouble  about  the  delivery  of  our  mail  from  the 
United  States;  and  oftentimes  if  it  does  not  go  down  from  New 
York  on  slow-moving  ships,  it  does  go  to  Europe  first  before  it  goes 
to  Brazil  or  Argentina,  ana  there  have  been  instances,  I  am  told,  where 
our  mails  have  even  been  forgotten  in  the  holds  of  the  ships  and 
taken  down  to  Buenos  Aires  and  back  to  New  York  and  again  down 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  I  was  talking  a  while  ago  with  a  gentleman 
friend  of  mine  in  LouisviUe,  Mr.  George  Washburn,  who  told  mt  that 
a  letter  written  to  him  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  reached  him  nine 
months  afterwards.     When  I  left  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  United  States 
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in  January,  1912, 1  wrote  to  our  office  about  two  weeks  before  I 
sailed,  and  that  letter  did  not  reach  the  president  of  our  company 
until  about  40  days  after  I  reached  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

There  is  great  complaint  in  South  America — in  Brazil — among 
our  people  in  reference  to  the  cable  service  as  well.  It  seems  that  aU 
these  various  interests  seem  to  work  hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  a 
method  in  it  all,  and  that  is  to  keep  out  American  freight  and  to 
hinder  this  American  commerce.  Caole  messages  have  been  sent  to 
the  United  States  again  and  again  in  which  the  words  have  been 
transposed  so  as  to  make  the  meaning  obscure,  whereas  these  con- 
ditions do  not  exist  between  Europe  and  South  America. 

We  find  that  our  commercial  rivals,  the  Europeans,  are  very 
aggressive  in  carrying  on  a  propaganda  throughout  tne  press.  There 
is  not  a  day  but  what  you  take  up  the  newspapers  of  those  countries 
and  you  wul  find  a  whole  column  devoted  to  Switzerland,  or  Holland, 
or  Belgium,  two  columns  to  France,  Italy,  and  England,  and  to  the 
United  States  possibly  two  or  three  small  lines.  Or  if  it  is  a  para- 
^aph  or  two  it  refers  to  some  objectionable  items  like  divorce  cases 
m  N'evada  or  lynchings — ^items  of  that  character.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  just  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two,  for  instance,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  the  war  means  and  what  must  be  done. 

For  instance,  here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Gazeta  de  Noticias  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  21st  of  December,  1911.  The  heading  of  it  is, 
translated,  ^'Argentina  and  the  United  States,''  and  it  goes  on  to 
say — ^it  is  a  dispatch  from  Paris — that  a  ereat  discovery  has  been 
made  about  the  perfidious  manner  in  whicn  the  United  States  ob- 
tained the  contract  from  Argentina  for  the  construction  of  her  battle- 
ships, and  that  our  American  minister  had  obtained  this  contract 
for  our  American  shipbuilders  with  the  understanding  that  our 
Government  was  to  lend  to  Argentina  a  sufficient  number  of  battle- 
ships to  protect  her  against  Brazilian  aggression.  All  of  which, 
naturally,  is  done  to  fan  the  flames  of  prejudice  against  North 
Ajnerica. 

Here  is,  for  instance,  an  excerpt  from  an  English  publication — be- 
cause they  have  English  publications  in  most  of  the  large  centers  of 
South  America,  and  the  Europeans  control,  by  influence  or  other- 
wise, certain  native  newspapers.  The  cable  service  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Europeans  and  the  news  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Euro- 
peans, and  all  the  news  from  North  America  to  South  America  is 
first  censored  in  Europe  before  it  reaches  South  America,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  cable  service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  news 
service  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  and  all  the  news  from  North 
America  to  South  America  is  first  censored  in  Europe  before  it  reaches 
South  America,  and  vice  versa,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  two 
sections  of  the  western  hemisphere  as  much  apart  as  possible.  We 
are  pictured  to  the  South  Americans  as  northern  barbarians,  to  keep 
them  away  from  us,  and  South  Americans  are  pictured  here  to  us  as 
a  lot  of  revolutionists,  so  as  to  keep  our  people  from  investing  in  that 
country. 

Now,  here  is  a  little  example  of  what  some  of  the  English  papers 
say.  This  is  from  the  Standard,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  I  just  want  to 
read  one  paragraph,  if  you  will  permit  me.     It  is  a  reference  to  the 
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mobilijEation  of  the  United  States  Army  on  the  borders  of  Mexico. 
[ReadxDg:] 

Hiitory,  more  especially  disreputable  history,  has  a  most  unhappy  knack  of  repeating 
itself,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  Nortn  Americans  who  dwell  close  to  Mexican 
territory  are  bent  on  making  trouble  with  the  Mexicans  as  they  did  in  1836,  and  later 
in  1846.  This  they  can  afford  to  do,  for  the  Mexicans  standing  alone,  and  unhelped 
by  the  rest  of  I..atin  America,  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  their  gigantic  neiehoor, 
but  it  might  happen  that  the  Latin  races  in  the  south  would  combine  to  help  Mexico 
in  a  life  or  death  atru^le  with  the  Yankees.  Because  the  southerners  might  with 
Bome  justice  imagine  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Yankee  Nation  would  only 
be  a  prelude  to  the  eventual  overrunning  of  the  whole  of  the  Latins  on  the  American 
continent,  which  would  be  about  as  ^reat  a  curse  a^  any  that  could  fall  upon  the  civil- 
iied  world  of  today.  If  all  the  Latins  combined  they  would  make  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  the  Yankees,  in  spite  of  the  latter's  75,000,000  of  population,  for  amongst 
the  Latin  Americans  are  some  of  the  very  finest  fighting  material  in  the  world.  G(X>d 
as  the  Yankee  bluejackets  are,  it  is  doubtful  if,  man  to  man,  they  can  claim  an  iota 
of  superiority  over  the  bluejackets  of  Chile  for  instance. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  an  impossible  dream,  or  a  thing  beyond  the  range  of  practical 
politics,  that  ere  long  an  ofifensive  and  defensive  alliance  may  be  entered  into  by 
all  the  Latin  races  m  South  America,  and  any  trouble  that  may  arise  between  the 
Yankees  and  the  Mexicans  may  tend  toward  bringing  this  about.  Such  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  would  be  unquestionably  a  statesmanlike  act  upon  tibe  part 
of  the  Btron^t  and  the  weakest  of  the  various  republics,  and  the  man  who  bnngs 
auch  an  allumce  into  being  will  be  the  savior  of  the  South. 

I  simply  read  this  to  show  you  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
all  the  time  to  urge  Brazil,  Argentine,  and  Chile  to  form  an  alliance 
to  protect  it  against  the  aggression  of  North  America. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  of  Guayaquil  a  dispatch  from 
London  to  the  effect  that  it  was  ^orth  America  which  was  fomenting 
the  revolution  in  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  ultimately  of  acquiring  the 
G&lapagos  Islands. 

^  Here  is  another  little  excerpt  that  refers  to  the  manner  in  which 
Uncle  Sam  is  trying  to  steal  Central  America.  Here  is,  for  instance, 
another  item — dated  the  29th  of  August  last,  from  the  Journal  do 
Comercio. 

Here  is  a  dispatch  from  London  to  the  Brazilian  press,  which 
refers  to  the  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Ijodge,  having 
reference  to  the  acquirement  of  territory  by  foreign  nations  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  notably  Magdalena  Bay.  Tiiis  dispatch  from 
London  says  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  a  resolution 
prohibiting  the  acquirement  of  property  by  foreigners  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  goes  on  and  characterizes  the  resolution  as  apiece  of 
insolent  arrogance  and  presumption,  and  calls  upon  Latin-America 
to  form  this  alliance  against  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  a  club  which  North  America  wants  to  hold  over  them,  ana 
here  is  the  editorial  of  the  Journal  do  Comercio,  which  even  with  its 

Ero-British  or  pro-EngUsh  or  pro-European  sympathies  could  not 
elp  in  its  editorial  commenting  on  the  news  dispatch  to  denounce 
ana  call  the  European  nations  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
stop  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  thev  in  Brazil  would  not  stand  for 
the  transplanting  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  those  perfidious 
tactics  which  had  resulted  in  the  past  in  bringing  about  so  many 
wars  and  dissensions  between  the  countries  of  the  world. 

To  show  that  the  Brazilians  are  in  earnest  about  trading  with  the 
United  States  I  will  refer  to  the  proffer  of  assistance  to  our  line.  Here  is  a 
dispatch  from  the  newspapers  of  that  country,  recently  received,  which 
shows  that  they  subsidized  an  Italian  line,  ^ving  it  $500,000  a  year 
for  five  years,  which  was  the  aid  that  they  proposed  giving  to  our 
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Fan  American  Mail  as  soon  as  we  could  show  them  that  our  Govern- 
.  ment  was  going  to  do  something,  if  not  as  much,  half  as  much  at  least, 
in  some  form  or  other  to  help  this  American  effort.  The  Italian  bill 
was  introduced  simultaneously  with  our  North  American  bill,  and 
Brazil  looks  upon  Italy  and  tne  United  States  as  the  two  countries 
she  has  got  to  tie  up  with — Italy  for  immigration  and  the  United 
States  for  capital,  conmierce,  enterprise,  and  energy. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  Brazilians  have  subsidized  that  line. 

Mr.  Story.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  Brazilians  have  subsidized  that  line. 

Mr.  Story.  This  Italian  line. 

In  December,  or  recently,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  the  visit  of  Count 
Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  who  is  the  biggest  commercial  man  in 
Brazil,  and  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  all  these 
matters  were  discussed  before  the  business  exchanges  of  that  city, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  Chicago,  as  it  is  at  St.  Louis  and 
other  centers,  is  that  all  the  money  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  American  lines  from  the  Gulf  ports  or  from  the  Atlantic  ports  or 
the  Pacific  ports  will  be  forthcoming,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  made  clear 
to  the  American  business  investor  that  our  country  is  going  to  legis- 
late in  same  form  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  a^ggressions 
and  arbitrary  tariffs  and  rulings  and  discriminations  of  foreign  steam- 
shij)  lines,  as  well  as  enact  such  legislation  as  will  encourage  the 
capital  of  our  country  to  invest  in  iGnerican  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  *'such  legislation''  do  you  mean  legislation  that 
will  prevent  cut-throat  methods?  Is  that  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  whole  thing  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Such  legislation  as  will  prevent  cutthroat  methods; 
such  as  will  prevent  rebating;  that  will  put  the  transportation  lines 
between  our  country  and  South  America,  or  between  our  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  for  that  matter,  no  matter  whether  those  trans- 
portation lines  are  Ajnerican  or  otherwise,  under  some  governmental 
supervision  that  will  prohibit  rebating,  such  as  the  railroads  in 
this  country  under  Interstate  Commerce  ruling  are  prevented  from 
doing. 

*  I  wish  to  say,  as  another  evidence  that  Brazil  is  anxious  and 
desirous  of  trading  with  the  United  States,  that  during  Mr.  Dudley's 
residence  in  Rio  as  our  American  ambassador,  there  was  negotiated 
an  understanding  or  enacted  a  bill  giving  the  United  States  20  per 
cent  reduction  preferential  on  over  19  articles  manufactured  in  our 
country,  like  cement  and  pianos,  and  furniture,  and  stuff  of  that  sort, 
and  30  ner  cent  preferentials  on  American  flour. 

The  Chairman.  Duties  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  over  all  other  nations.  W®1^»  ®ven  with  these 
advantages  in  favor  of  the  American  product,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
our  people  to  get  in  there,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  of  freight, 
whicn  are  fixed  by  these  preferential  lines,  are  such  as  to  absorb 
practically  the  preferentials,  and,  as  I  explained  to  our  ambassador 
at  Rio  at  the  time,  "Instead  of  helpmg  Brazil  or  the  United 
States  commerce  you  have  practically  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  European  shipping  trust,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  get 
that  benefit,  and  even  with  30  per  cent  preferential  such  {)eople  as 
the  Washburn-Crosby  people  of  Minneapolis  will  tell  you  it  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  for  our  American  flour  manufacturers  or  miUers  to 
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get  into  that  country."  There  is  only  one  concern,  practically  speak- 
ing, that  sells  any  American  flour  in  North  Brazil,  and  that  is  a 
concern  by  the  name  of  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  millers. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand,  preferentials  are  30  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  on  flour  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir;  and  20  per  cent  on  19  other  articles  manu- 
factured in  our  country;  and  Holt  &  Co.  seem  to  haye  been  able  to 
S5t  their  flour  into  North  Brazil.  They  do  quite  a  business  in  North 
razil  and  Pemambuco  and  up  the  Amazon  Riyer.  The  Washburn- 
Crosby  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  did  make  a  fight  to  get  in.  I  think  they 
are  selling  some  flour  in  Pemambuco,  but  they  complain  it  is  yery 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  Brazil,  eyen  with  the  30  per  cent  pref- 
erentials in  f ayor  of  American  flour. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  in  reference  to  other  articles,  for  instance, 
Americair'cement.  There  is  an  importer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  name 
of  Kramer;  he  imported  a  cement  of  American  manufacture,  for 
the  reason  that  Bnudl  had  giyen  20  per  cent  preferentials  on  Aioier- 
iean  cement,  so  as  to  enable  the  American  cement  manufacturers 
to  meet  competitiye  prices  in  Brazil,  because  Brazil  had  always 
been  getting  her  cements  from  Bekium,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  always  stated  tnat  American  cement  was  yery 
bad;  that  it  could  not  be  used;  that  it  was  useless;  and  Brazil 
18  using  yast  quantities  of  cement.  They  haye  no  cement  in  Brazil. 
She  is  using  yast  quantities  of  it,  because  she  is  building  immense 
port  works  m  all  her  harbors,  and  she  is  building  sewer  systems  in 
all  her  cities,  and  she  is  modernizing  all  the  cities,  and  yast  quan- 
tities of  cement  are  required.  This  American  cement  gaye  great 
satisfaction,  so  much  so  that  the  people  would  not  haye  anything 
else,  and  they  wanted  this  cement,  and  Mr.  Kramer  put  in  a  big 
order  in  the  United  States  for  this  cement,  but  the  conference  lines, 
which  are  nothing  else  but  the  European  lines,  who  control  the 
trade  between  our  coimtry  and  South  America,  increased  the  rate 
of  freight,  thereby  absorbing  the  20  per  cent  preferential  and  forcing 
the  cement  orders  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  those  you  haye  named,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  SiOBY.  Just  the  three  I  haye  named.  They  raised  the  rate 
of  freight,  when  they  heard  of  this  second  order  for  American  cement, 
to  sucn  an  extent  tnat  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Kramer  to  import 
any  of  this  cement,  and  the  order  was  finally  forced  oyer  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Lay,  our  consiil  general  in  Rio,  apprised  me  of  this  fact^  ana  I 
haye  here  his  ori^fu  letter  and  that  of  Mr.  Kramer  complaining 
about  these  conditions,  and  Mr.  Kramer  shows  that  where  the  rate  of 
freight  was  increased  on  the  second  shipment  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  had  to  cancel  the  order  it  was^  impossible  for  him  to  do  business 
with  our  country.  Now,  that  is  simply  an  example  to  show  how  we 
are  checkmated  in  South  America  because  of  the  fact  that  we  haye 
no  deliyery  wagons,  no  shipping  of  our  own,  that  $600,000,000  of 
commerce  done  netween  South  America  and  our  country  per  annum 
is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  in  the  bottoms  of  big  commercial 
rivals.  The  Europeans,  whose  arbitrary  freight  rates  are  established 
in  a  way  so  as  to  preyent  the  deyelopment  of  our  commerce  with  those 
countries  and  to  which  we  pay  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  carry 
these  freights  and  at  the  same  time  help  to  maintain  a  system  to  cut 
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our  own  throats  commercially,  help  to  maintam  a  sjstem  that  will 
keep  us  out  of  those  markets  and  Keep  us  from  getting  trade  which 
otherwise  ou^ht  to  be  ours  if  we  had  American  transportation  lines 
or  our  own  ddivery  wagons  to  deliver  our  own  goods  to  our  customers 
instead  of  hiring  tne  d3iverj^  wagons  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  insert  those  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  this,  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  stenographer  the  data  in  reference  to 
this  subject  so  that  it  may  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

American  Consular  Service, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  f  September  28, 1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Stort:  I  r^ret  having  missed  you  when  you  called  this  manung 
before  my  train  airived  from  Petro|>oli8. 

Re^dine  the  official  letter,  wnich  you  request,  concerning  the  rates  on  cement 
from  New  York,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could,  without  breaking  confidence  wi^  the 
gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information,  furnish  you  with  such  a  letter;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  you  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Kramcur.  to  whom  I  incloee  a  card  of  intxo- 
duction. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Julius  G.  Lay. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  T7^  1911, 
Sidney  Story,  £^q. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  conversation  had,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  explain,  mattera  a 
little  more  in  detail  by  writing. 

Cement, — In  February,  1910,  I  placed  in  the  United  States  the  first  order  of  imoor- 
tance  ever  given  for  American  cement  and  I  was  only  able  to  compete  with  Englifih 
and  American  cement,  owin^  to  the  X)referential  tariff  (20  per  cent  rebate)  of  duties, 
which  the  United  States  enjov  on  this  article.  In  January,  1911,  I  placed  a  some- 
what  la]]ger  order  for  same  goods,  but  I  already  saw  the  unwillingness  ot  the  steamship 
companies  to  allow  me  the  same  rate  of  freight  viz.,  $3.60  per  ton  weight,  but  finally 
I  was  able  to  carrv  it  through.  In  about  June,  1911,  I  wanted  to  place  quite  a  lai^ 
order,  of  course  always  based  on  the  same  rate  of  freight,  but  the  Biitisn  steamship 
companies  positively  refused  it,  asking  $4.20,  which,  of  course,  is  a  prohibitive  rate, 
and  no  furtner  business  can  be  done  until  we  obtain  from  some  steamship  company 
the  former  rate. 

Flour. — ^Very  little  American  flour  can  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  South  Brazil 
compared  with  Argentine  and  Brazilian  flour,  and  this  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  United  States  Government  obtained  the  preferential  tariff  (20  per  cent 
rebate)  the  steamship  companies  immediately  raised  their  rate  of  freight,  tiiereby 
canceling  the  difference  in  cost  obtained  through  lower  duties.  When  the  United 
States  Government  obtained  a  further  10  per  cent,  mddn^  it,  as  at  present,  30  per  cent 
rebate  on  duties,  the  steamship  companies  again  raised  their  rates,  so  that  the  United 
States  Government  practically  worked  for  the  British  companies  and  the  cost  to-day, 
taking  equal  prices  m  consideration,  is  higher  for  American  flour,  as  before  when  there 
was  not  any  rebate  on  duties  for  flour. 

Conclusions  you  can  draw  your  own,  as  I  think  evidence  is  sufElcient. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

F.  Kbajcer. 


Mr.  Story.  You  take  the  item  of  coal,  for  instance,  in  Brazil  or 
Argentina.  Now,  those^  countries  have  no  coal  at  all,  and  the  coal  is 
supplied  from  Cardiff,  in  Europe,  and  coal  ranges  in  price  all  the 
way  from  $10  to  $25  and  $30  per  ton.  Sometimes  on  the  La  Plata  it  is 
$25  to  $30  a  ton.  In  Brazil,  I  remember  when  the  United  States 
battleship  Delaware,  carrying  the  body  of  the  Chilean  minister, 
stopped  m  the  Bay  of  Rio,  they  took  on  2,000  tons  of  coal  there  and 
paid  $18  a  ton  for  it.  Now  here  is  a  splendid  field  for  American  coal, 
although  there  is  an  educational  campaign  all  through  that  country 
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to  the  eflFect  that  American  coal  is  very  poor;  that  it  can  not  be  used 
for  any  puq>ose;  that  even  the  coal  that  is  supplied  to  our  war 
fleots  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Wales.  Here  is  a  mae:- 
nificent  opportunity,  with  American  traiL^portation  lines,  to  de- 
velop a  great  busmess  in  coal.  And  one  of  the  general  com- 
ments, one  of  the  universal  comments — and  to  the  .surprise  of 
all  South  Americans — is  that  when  our  battleship  fleet  went  aroimd 
the  world  and  stopped  at  Rio,  to  the  surprise  and  amazement  of  all 
those  people,  after  viewing  this  magnificent  armada  flying  the  flag 
of  our  country,  to  observe  that  all  the  supply  ships  to  the  number 
of  some  twenty-odd  were  all  under  foreign  flags.  They  could  not 
understand  it.  and  great  surpiiije  is  expressed  in  Buenos  Aires,  in  Rio  . 
Je  Janeiro,  and  all  through  South  America  that  the}'  never  sec  the 
Anurican  flag  at  the  stern  of  a  merchant  ship. 

You  can  travel  for  a  year  around  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
you  will  never  see  the  United  States  flag,  unless  it  be  at  the  stem  of 
an  occasional  man-of-war  that  visits  these  waters,  or  on  some  pleasure 
yacht,  but  never  at  the  stern  of  a  merchantman.  They  often  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  we  are  building  a  great  canal  to  unite  the  two 
oceans,  to  shorten  the  routes  of  trade,  to  create  new  routes  of  com- 
merce, and  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  got  a  single  American  ship 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  we  are  a  puzzle  to  them,  because  they 
admire  our  country  and  at  the  same  tmie  they  know  that  we  are  an 
intelligent  race,  progressive  and  aggressive,  and  yet  to  them  in  ihe 
mtemational  game  we  appear  to  be  fools,  because  we  are  building  a 
great  waterway  for  the  benefit  of  our  conimercial  rivals,  who  are  gom^ 
to  use  it,  and  they  do  not  understand  why  we  can  not  put  in  Ameri- 
can transportation  lines,  and  they  look  to  us  to  do  it  and  they  are 
willing  to  assist  us. 

Now,  the  conditions  that  govern  in  the  Amazon  district  are  about  as 
bad,  perhaps,  as  any  to  be  found.  The  tran  ^portation  on  the  Amazon, 
between  the  Amazon  and  Europe,  or  to  the  United  States,  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Europe,  and  the  Booth  Line,  which  plies  from  New 
York  up  the  Amazon,  is  a  European  concern,  and  the  rates  of  freight 
are  so  high  that  it  makes  the  cost  of  living  in  the  cities  along  the  banks 
of  the  .^Snazon,  as  far  north  as  lauito,  Tery  high,  and  the  rates  of 
freight  to  the  United  States  on  ru  ober  are  such  that  Brazil  is  prac- 
tically losing  out  on  the  rubber  proposition  and  faces  to-day  a  rubber 
crisis,  because  it  has  enabled  the  development — ^has  stimulated  the 
development — of  rubber  production  of  the  Orient,  Sumatra,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  Brazil  says, 
when  the  rubber  industry  of  her  country  is  going  to  be  destroyed 
unless  something  is  done,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of 
the  States  of  Amazonas  and  Para  are  willing  to  subsidize  an  American 
independent  line  that  will  operate  from  the  United  States  up  the 
Amazon  to  ^fanoas.  And  Brazilians  say  it  behooves  America  to 
come  forward  and  assist  in  the  development  of  this  line,  because  she 
is  just  as  much  interested  as  Brazil  in  this  rubber  proposition,  for 
the  reason  that  if  we  permit  the  destruction  of  the  rubber  industry 
of  Brazil  we  will  be  aosolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  English  rubber 
production  of  the  East,  and  our  manufacturers,  when  they  wake  up, 
wUl  find  themselves  tied  hand  and  foot;  and  therefore  we  need  to 
protect  our  manufacturers  in  this  country  in  the  rubber  industry  and 
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the  rubber  importation,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
commerce  from  our  country  to  that  vast  and  enormous  basin  of  the 
Amazon.  We  need  an  American  independent  transportation  line  to 
the  east  coast  of  South  America  as  well  as  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  gentleman  who  at  one  time  was 
president  of  Peru,  asking  that  our  people  extend  a  line  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  touching  at  Peru.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
the  people  of  Venezuela.  They  are  crying  aloud  for  an  independent 
American  line  to  emancipate  them  from  these  conditions  that  govern 
throughout  all  South  America,  and  we  find  that  the  whole  world  is 
getting  ready  for  this  great  canal  that  we  are  building,  adjusting  its 
shipping  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  shortened  routes  of  trade  and 
commerce.  We  find  that  Ecuador  is  joining  hands  with  Japan  in 
the  subsidiising  of  a  line.  We  find  that  Aigentine  and  Mexico  are 
are  joining  hands  in  the  subsidizing  of  a  line  to  the  extent  that  Argen- 
tihe. to-day  is  selling  flour  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Merico  as  against  United  States  flour.  We  find  that  even 
Russia  And  Prance  recently,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  passed  a 
bill  subsidizing  a  line  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
whole  worid  is  doing  it,  and  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the  only 
eouhtry  that  has  not  taken  any  action  in  the  matter. 

Our  people  all  through  the  Mississippi  VaUey  and  all  through  our 
cdtihtry  frbm  east  to  west,  in  fact,  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific 
cdast  and  frbm  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf,  are  studying  this  Latin-Amer- 
ickii  situation.  They  want  to  reach  out  for  Latin-American  trade. 
They  see  its  vast  possibilities,  but  they  reaUze  the  hopelessness  of 
expanding  our  American  cbmmer'ce  to  that  fair  proportion  which  a 
nation  of  this  kind  ought  to  have,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
Akherican  transportation  s^l-viciB  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf 
and  from  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  Absolutely  impossible,  in  view  of  the 
cbrabiriations  Tit^hich  exist  in  the  ocean-carrymg  trade  of  the  world, 
and  especially  as  regards  South  America  and  North  America.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  build  up  ah  American  independent  line  unless 
W(B  can  be  assured  of  returii  fcargoes  for  freights,  and  unless  we  can  be 
assured  of  some  govornraenlal  assistance  in  the  development  of  the 
fast  passenger  mail  service  to  stimulate  the  development  of  com- 
merce, and  it  has  been  often  stated  on  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
that  these  conference  lines,  three  of  which  I  have  just  named,  the 
Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Prince  Line,  and  the  Hainburg-South  American 
Line — are  all  in  a  working  agreement;  in  fact,  a  copy  of  the 
printed  form  which  constitutes  a  contract  between  those  conference 
lines  and  the  shippers  of  South  America  I  sent  to  the  honorable 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  that  form  sets  forth  the  rebates 
that  are  paid  to  the  shippers  of  5  per  cent  on  a  shipment  of  100,000 
bags  of  coffee  and  10  per  cent  rebate  on  300,000  bags  of  coffee,  and 
it  &  an  open  secret  among  the  people  that  whatever  shipper  violates 
this  agreement  by  patronizing  an  mdependont  line,  now  existing  or 
which  may  hereaiter  exist,  as  was  stated,  that  they  would  be  further 
penalized  by  the  said  lines  refusing,  so  it  is  reported  on  the  streets 
of  Rib,  from  accepting  or  receiving  any  freights  for  said  shipper  for 
either  Europe  or  tne  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  will  you  put  that  form  of  agreement 
in  the  record  ? 
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Mr.  Stoby.  Yes.    I  belifeve  I  mailed  it  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  At  this  point  you  may  identify  this  memorandum 
of  agreement  by  stating  whether  it  is  the  form  to  which  you  refer. 
Mr.  Stoby.   les;  that  is  the  memorandum  that  I  refer  to. 
The  Chaibman.  You  mean  that  is  the  agreement? 

Memorandum  of  agreement,  dated  the ,  between  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 

Co.,  of  London,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  of  Bremen,  the  Hamburg  American 
Line  and  the  Hambuig  South  American  Steamship  Co.,  Lamport  &  Holt  Prince 
Line  Steamship  Co.,  represented  by  the  undersigned  agents,  hereinafter  called  the 
Combined  Lines,  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs. of  the  other  part. 

1.  That  Mesen.  shsdl,  commencing  from  the  ,  employ  exclusively 

the  steamers  of  the  Combined  Lines  for  their  shipments  of  coffee,  whether  direct  or 
with  tranariiipment  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  [or]  Victoria  to  or  via  the  ports  of  Ant- 
werp, Rotteraam,  Amsterdam,  the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  to  ports  in  the  United 
States  to  the  lines  hereinafter  mentioned. 

2.  In  consideratifMi  of  the  forgoing  each  of  the  Combined  Lines  will  pay  to  Messra. 
10  per  cent  rebate  on  the  freights  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  carriea  by  its  steam- 
era,  shipped  by  Messrs. as  aforesaid.    Payment  of  the  rebate  is  to  be  made 

within  three  months  after  August  31  of  each  year.  No  rebate  to  be  paid  on  additional 
freight  in  case  of  transshipments  from  the  ports  mentioned  in  clause  1.  If  shippers 
should  tail  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to  an>  of  the  lines,  their  claim  for  rebate  to 
become  forfeited  with  all  Combined  Lines. 

3.  The  Combined  Liaes  agree  to  charge  equal  rates  of  freight,  and  that  during  the 

continuance  of  this  agreement  they  will  carry  the  coffee  of  Messrs. ,  as  requuwi, 

at  a  rat«  of  freight  which  shall  not  be  more  than  5  shillings  sterling  per  toh  in  excess 
of  that  at  which  coffee  can  be  shipped  and  actually  received  at  the  time  in  ouestion 
by  outside  steamers,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  this  rate  of  freight  shall  never 
be  below  25  shillings  sterling  and  5  per  cent  per  ton. 

4.  In  case  the  Combined  Lines  fail  to  supply  the  available  tonnage  required  at  the 
above  rate  of  freight  by  their  own  or  charter^  steamers  within  a  reasonable  time,  say, 
14  days  from  the  date  of  requisition,  or  if  their  current  rate  be  not  in  accordance  with 

what  is  stipulated  in  clause  3  of  this  agreement,  Messrs. shall  be  at  liberty  to 

ahip  in  an  outside  vessel  or  vessels,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  t>o  rebate  under 
this  agreement,  but  in  the  latter  event  they  ehall,  before  engaging,  produce  to  the 
agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  in  Brazil  evidence  as  to  the  rate  of  freight  at  which  they 

could  ahip  by  the  outsider.    It  is  understood  that  Messrs. will  not  offer,  directly 

or  indirectly,  any  tonnage  of  theirs  to  other  shippers  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight  tnan  their 
own  rate. 

5.  This  agreement  to  be  valid  until  August  31, 1910,  and  to  continue  unaltered  for  a 
further  year,  and  so  on  (h>m  year  to  year,  unless  three  months'  notice  be  given  from  the 
other  side. 

6.  All  disputes  arising  from  this  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  London 
under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  act  1889.  In  any  such  arbitration  all  protests,  cer- 
tificates of  brokers,  surveys,  and  other  mercantile  documents  shall  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence for  what  they  are  worth. 

7.  Shipments  by  outside  steamers  up  till  the  date  of  signing  this  memorandum  are 
not  prejudicial  to  the  rebate. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  caused  the  respective  common  seals  to  be  here- 
unto aflBbsed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Rio,  the  year  and  date  aforesaid,  August  31,  1909. 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  the  memorandum;  that  is  the  form  of  the 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish,  also  in  that  connection,  to  include 
this  paper  entitled  "Claim  for  rebate"  ? 

Mr.  oTOBY.  Yes;  and  in  connection  with  that  T  should  also  file  this 
memorandum,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
combined  lines  referred  to  and  was  sent  to  me  from  Brazil  by  Mr. 
Sutter — Charles  Sutter,  of  St.  Louis — who  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  that  country. 
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[Prtaioe  Line  (Ltd.).   Agenda  No.  — ,  Rio  de  Janeiro.   Newcastle-on-Tyne.] 

Glaih  for  Rebate. 

Rio  db  Janeiro/  


1910. 


Messrs. . 

We  b^  to  give  below  a  list  of  the  shipmentfi  of  coffee  we  have  made  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Victoria  by  the  steamers  of  your  line  from  September  1, 1909,  until  August 
31,  1910,  on  the  freignt  on  which  we  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  as  per 
agreement. 

We  hereby  declare  that  during  the  period  named  above  we  have  not  been  in- 
terested, directly  or  indirectly,  either  as  principals  or  agents,  in  other  shipments  of 
coffee  from  the  above  Brazilian  ports  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Rivers  Weser  and  Elbe  or  to  ports  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  any  steamers  other  than  those  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  Ham- 
burg Sudamerikaniflche  Dampfschiffahrte-Gesellschaft,  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie, 
the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  Messrs.  I^mport  &  Holt,  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  or  the 
Koninklijke  HoUandsche  Lloyd. 

(Signature  must  be  that  of  the  firm,  or  of  a  person  duly  authorized  to  sign  for  the 
firm.) 

(Signature  of  shippers.) . 

(Address.) . 

N.  B. — ^These  particulars  must  accord  with  the  bills  of  lading  of  the  shipments. 
Pap.  Unlao  Oajridor  75. 


Date  of  ship- 
ment. 


Steamer. 


Destination. 


Marks. 


Freight, 

induaing 

primage. 


Percent 
letete. 


(On  margin:)  Shipments  at  not  below  conference  rates  of  freight  and  conditions,  to 
the  United  States  of  America  by  steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian  Line  under  the 
Brazilian  flag,  will  not  invalidate  claims  for  rebate. 

[Copy.J 

Santos,  January  10, 1912, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  undersigned  agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  Mr.  Sandall  com- 
municated that  Messrs.  E.  Johnston  &,  Co.  (Ltd.^  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Rio 
agents  of  the  Hamburg  Lines,  Messrs.  Theodor  Wille  &  Co.,  asking  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Santos  agents  of  the  Combined  Lines  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Co.  in  Rio  that  the  rate  of  freignt  to  Europe  should  be  raised  to  45 
shillings  and  5  per  cent  from  Santos  and  50  shillings  and  5  per  cent  from  Rio. 

Messrs.  Theoaor  Wille  &  Co.  mentioned  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Co.  had  already  once  before,  about  a  month  ago,  approached  them  on  this  subject, 
but  that  they  had  then  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  m  view  of  an  advance  in  freight 
being,  in  their  opinion,  particularly  inadvisable  while  the  bill  relating  to  the  sub- 
sidizing of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South  America  &  Orient  Steamsnip  Co.  was 
under  discussion  in  Congress. 

After  due  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  Messrs.  E.  Johnston  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  be 
requested  to  reply  to  Messrs.  Theodor  Wille  <&  Co.'s  inquiry  to  the  effect  that  the 
Santos  agents  of  the  Combined  4jines  strongly  disapprove  of  any  advance  in  the  rate 
of  freight,  it  being  their  unanimous  opinion  that  sucn  advance  would,  aa  pointed  out 
by  Messrs.  Theodor  Wille  &  Co.,  be  liable  to  still  further  indispose  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Combined  Lines,  and  that  the  danger  of  competition  arising 
would  also  be  thereby  greatly  increased. 

(Was  signed:)  Hamburg-Sudamerikanische  Dampfschiffahrts  Ges.;  Ham- 
burg-Amerika  Linie;  Nordeutsche  Lloyd,  Bremen;  Koninklyke  HoL 
landsche  Lloyd:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.;  Lamport  &  Holt  Line* 
Rederi-Aktiebolaget  Nordstjeman  (Johnson  Line). 


1  This  claim  will  tw  valid  only  if  presented  within  tliree  months  from  this  date. 
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The  Chaibicax.  That  is  of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  SroBY.  January  10, 1912,  dated  Santos,  January  10,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  And  signed  by  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Stobt.  Yes;  signed  by  these  conference  Unes,  which  constitute 
not  only  the  three  lines,  the  rrince,  the  Lamport  £  Holt,  and  the  Sud- 
amerikanische  line,  but  also  the  Royal  Mail  racket  Co.  and  the  Ham- 
buig-American  line,  and  the  Norddeutscher-Iioyd  Line,  which,  on 
theiace,  shows  that  the  European  conference  lines  operating  between 
New  York  and  South  America  are  nothing  else  but  a  branch  of  the 
European  shipping  combine. 

The  Csairman.  What  do  you  know  of  the  Prince  Line  and  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Lines  having  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Royid 
Mail  line  1 

Mr.  Sit>BT.  In  September,  1911,  when  I  was  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it 
WB8  discussed,  not  only  on  the  streets,  but  in  the  public  print,  that 
the  Royal  Mail  Line  had  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  other  lines, 
and  in  fact  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Co.,  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Sons,  of  RiOy  who  were  the  aeenta  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  informed 
me  that  this  combination  had  oeen  made  and  the  agency  of  the  Royal 
Mail  Packet  Co.  was  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  put  mto  the  hands 
of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  people  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Chatrman.  Does  this  include  the  Prince  Lines  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Stobt.  I  can  not  answer  positively  as  to  the  Prince  Line. 
It  was  also  publicly  discussed  in  the  public  prints  that  an  offer 
had  been  made  by  the  Royal  Mail  Co.  to  absorb  the  Lloyd  BrazU- 
iaro,  which  is  the  Brazihan  national  line,  and  which  Brazilian  na- 
tioiud  line  was  at  that  time,  and  may  be  for  all  I  know  again  in 
working  agreement  or  combination  with  these  European  conference 
liDos,  operating  between  the  United  States  and  the  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason,  or  upon  what  facts,  do  you  base 
that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Stobt.  I  base  that  statement  on  this  analysis,  that  in  one  of 
their  agreements,  which  I  remember  seeing,  it  was  specificall^p  stated 
in  the  agreement  that  the  shippers  were  prohibited  trom  patrooizing 
any  independent  lines — the  Lloyd  Braziliaro  excepted.^ 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  to  see  if  3^ou  have  in  mind  the 
same  clause  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  I  refer  to  *' Shipments  at  not  below  conference 
rates  of  freight,  and  consigaed  to  the  United  States  of  America  by 
steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian  Line,  under  the  Brazilian  flag, 
will  not  invalidate  claims  for  rebate.'' 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  clause  to  which  you  refer,  is  it! 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  the  clause  to  which  I  refer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  basis  for  your  statement,  is  it? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes ;  and  what  further  strengthens  my  beUef  is  that  I 
have  read  some  document  or  letter  in  which  it  was  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  conference  lines,  held  at  Rio,  that  the  conference 
lines  refrained  from  rais'mg  the  rates  of  freight  at  the  time  because 
they  feared  that  by  so  domg  it  would  prejudice  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment against  them. 

The  Cha^lhan.  Is  it  not  this  that  is  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting  of  January  10,  1912  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  in  the  subvention 
under  which  the  Lloyd  BraziUero  received  a  subsidy  from  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  they  should  have 
it  only  on  condition  they  would  not  make  any  agreement  with  these 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Stobt.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  stipulated  in  the  act  grant- 
ing them  a  subsidy,  but  I  know  through  positive  information  that 
the  Brazilian  Government  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  extending 
the  agreement  which  has  existed  between  the  Lloyd  Braziliero  and 
these  other  European  lines. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  prohibited  in  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  not  prohibited  in  the  act,  because  they  never 
thought  of  it  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  a  copy  of  the  Brazilian  act  be 
put  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  because  we  do  not  have  it.  Mr.  Story,  have 
you  any  evidence  that  the  agreement  of  1908  between  these  con- 
lerence  lines  is  still  in  force  ?  Of  course  we  usually  presume  a  con- 
dition to  exist  until  the  contrary  is  shown. 

Mr.  Story.  I  imderstand  it  is  still  in  force,  and  I  believe  that 
opinion  is  well  founded  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  steamers  of  the 
Pan  American  Mail  which  sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  June,  Juljr 
and  August,  loaded  down  with  North  American  products  to  Brazil 
and  Argentina,  came  back  without  a  pound  of  freight,  and  our  agent 
at  Rio  mformed  us  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  pound 
of  freight  in  view  of  the  influences  exercised  oy  these  lines  over  the 
*  shippers;  and  Mr.  Charles  Sutter,  who  just  returned  from  Brazil  to 
St.  Louis,  also  made  that  statement  and  so  informed  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  this  resolution  of  January,  1912,  show  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Practically  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  10,  1912, 
tend  to  confirm  your  opinion  that  the  agreement  of  1908  is  still  in 
force  between  these  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes ;  still  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  When  your  line  sought  freight  from  the  shippers 
of  Brazil,  you  say  their  attitude  toward  it  was  one  of  friendliness. 
Why  would  not  tney  give  you  the  cargoes  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Simply  because  the  shipper  in  Brazil  is  terrorized  and 
does  not  know  his  soul  is  his  own,  and  it  would  mean  absolute  bank- 
ruptcy to  him  if  he  was  to  patronize  an  independent  line,  and  that 
independent  line  was  forced  out.  He  would  be  penalized;  and  the 
conference  lines  would  not  only  refuse  him  the  rebates,  but  perhaps 
refuse  to  take  his  cargo  also. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  take  his  freight  on  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  in  that  agreement,  granting  him  deferred  rebates  ! 

Mr.  Story.  Deferred  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  conditions  is  he  will  not  patronize  any 
other  luies,  and  if  he  should  he  will  forfeit  his  rebates? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  he  will  forfeit  his  rebates. 

The  CHAmMAN.  And  be  denied  any  additional  shipping  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Story.  They  would  deny  shipping  facilitia^,  and  that  was  the 
word  passed  along  the  line  in  Octooer,  1911,  when  I  was  in  Brazil; 
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they  did  not  put  it  ifl  writing,  but  I  w^vs  informed  by  people  in  li^usinpas 
that  tlie  word  had  been  pasi>e(I  a|ong  the  line.  The  tlireat  wiis  m^de 
that  if  they  patronized  our  independent  American  line  when  it  starteu, 
they  would  not  only  lose  their  rebates,  but  the  conference  lines  would 
refuse  to  accept  any  cargoes  (or  either  Europe  or  the  United  States. 

The  CHA^iMAN.  Were  you  offering;  a  better  rate  than  the  confe4'ence 
hnes'  r^te  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  we  were  not  cutting  any  rates.  We  never  in- 
tended to  cut  any  rates,  and  the  rate  that  we  were  charging  going 
down  and  coming  back  wiis  practicably  the  siime  rate  that  is  being 
charged  now  by  tiie  conference  lines.  There  was  only  one  line  wbicn 
1  understood  had  started  to  cut  rates,  and  that  was  a  lino  which 
ofLTated  from  ilobile  tq  Brazil  and  Argentina,  known  as  the  V^unson 
Line.  The  Munson  Line  started  from  Afobile  after  the  fan  Americai* 
Line  had  started  from  Xew  Qr|eaas.  It  was  frequently  stilted  that 
as  soon  as  this  independent  American  line  started  from  New  Orleans, 
the  shipping  combination  would  put  on  a  line  alongside  of  \i 
to  rup  it  out.     When  the  Munson  Line  started  from  Mobile  to  South 


tiun  ^     ^ 

liad  started,  but,  as  I  understood,  was  also  cutting  rates,  which  a 
Dew  line  would  scarcely  do  on  the  jump,  and  was  operating  stealers 
from  Mobile  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  sending  them  qver  to 
Europe,  with  no  intention  to  establish  a  regular  and  dependable 
vervice  for  developing  commerce,  which  showed  to  me  it  was  shoved 
in  there  for  the  purpose  of  running  out  our  line. 

And  then,  following  on  the  heels  of  that,  the  Lamport  &  Holt — 
thev  have  an  agent  in  New  Orleans  who  receives  ships  as  they  come 
in  from  the  south  with  coffee,  and  this  agent  in  September  last  was 
booking  freights  for  the  Terrance,  of  the  Lamport  &  I^olt  Line. 
1  met  tne  son  of  the  Brazilian  consul  at  New  Orleans  on  the  streets  of 
Chica^  last  October.  He  is  an  American,  and  his  father  is  a  big 
coffee  importer,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  people  were 
gomg  to  start  a  line  from  New  Orleans.  Well,  I  wrote  to  our  people 
that  I  believed  the  combination  was  carrying  out  the  threat  they  had 
made  when  I  was  in  Rio,  as  it  had  reached  me  that  they  were  gomg  tp 
start  in  a  new  line  alongside  of  us  to  run  us  out.  Our  press  took  that 
up.  The  agent  of  the  Ime  denied  it,  however.  When  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can boats  came  back  empty,  our  people  concluded  it  was  no  use  to 
keep  the  line  going  and  continually  meet  with  a  loss  on  the  return 
Torage.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  would  not 
take  anv  freight  to  New  Orleans  for  South  America. 

Mr.  Aakdy.  After  you  had  abandoned  your  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes.  i  ou  see  the  conference  lines — their  object  is  to 
confine  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  one  port  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  prevent  its  too  rapid  development.  A  line  from  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  would  mean  a  rapid  devel- 
opment of  American  trade,  their  idea  being  to  confine  it  as  much  as 
possible  to  one  port,  and  that  is  New  York. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  consul  general,  Mr.  Lay, 
stated  to  me,  in  January,  1912,  that  he  had  official  information  to  the 
effect  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  freight 
in  the  ward^ouses  on  the  docks  at  New  York  awaiting  transshipment 
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to  South  America,  which  shows  that  there  is  an  inadequate  service. 
Besides  being  primitive,  especialljr  in  regard  to  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  mail,  it  is  absolutely  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce, as  I  know  from  a  personal  experience  with  Ikir.  Sutter,  of 
St.  Louis.  We  bought  a  Victrola  for  a  friend  of  oura  in  Rio  and  paid 
the  expressage  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  so  that  it  could  catch  the 
steamer,  and  that  package  remained  on  the  docks  in  the  warehouse 
there  of  the  company  for  possibly  30,  60,  or  90  days.  In  other  words, 
the  shipment  was  made  in  February  last  year  and  did  not  reach  Rio 
de  Janeiro  until  the  end  of  September  last. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  interject  just  one  question  here:  Is  it  not 
possible,  and  not  only  possible  but  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the 
purpose  of  concentratmg  freight  from  Nortn  Amenca  to  South 
America  in  one  large  port  may  be  as  much  to  facilitate  the  railroad 
combinations  and  to  enable  them  to  transport  that  freight  at  a  less 
cost  to  themselves,  and  have  the  rate  charged  in  their  own  hands, 
than  it  would  if  they  scattered  their  receiving  ports  all  along  down  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  ports  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  probable  that  it 
is  just  a  vast  conception  of  the  lines  to  run  the  freight  into  this  port 
from  North  America  to  South  America,  so  far  as  possible,  to  aid  the 
shipping  companies,  regardless  of  the  charge  to  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Story.  No,  it  m  not,  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  was  it  had  been  to  keep  down  development. 
Now,  my  idea  is  that  their  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
was  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  handle  and  could  be 
handled  more  expeditiously  and  with  greater  profit  to  New  York. 
What  do  you  think  about  this  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  will  answer  you  by  saying  that  the  majority  of  the 
freights  from  North  America  to  South  America  are  shipped  from 
centers  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Mississippi  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Story.  The  Mississippi  Valley;  yes. 

It  is  cheaper  to  sliip  through  the  Gulf  ports  if  you  have  the  trans- 
portation facilitiefi  than  it  is  through  the  Atlantic  ports,  because  it  is 
cheaper  to  operate  down  grade  than  over  mountains.  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  despite  the  fact  that  she  has 
no  transportation  to  South  America,  is  to-day  an  immense  coffee  im- 
porter. In  years  back  all  the  coffee  was  imported  via  New  York,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  our  merchants,  not  only  in  New  Orleans,  but  the 
merchants  of  the  valley,  made  a  great  hue  and  cry  for  the  receipt  of 
their  coffees  from  Brazil  through  the  Gulf  ports  that  these  conference 
lines  finally  put  on  occasional  tramp  ships  that  land  coffee  on  our 
wharves  and  leave  the  port  in  ballast  to  go  either  to  Europe  or 
somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  idea  of  the  patriotism 
of  corporations  or  capital.  I  believe  money  seeks  its  most  profit- 
able cnannel  of  trade,  and  corporations,  frequently  railroads,  often 
ignore  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  nature,  too.  Going  up  hill  does  not 
make  much  difference  to  them  if  it  is  a  question  of  money.  In  order 
to  control  and  dominate  this  matter,  I  do  not  believe — and  I  just 
want  to  direct  your  attention  to  that — ^it  is  probably  lack  of  patriotic 
motives  or  any  desire  to  favor  Europe  in  preference  to  America.  The 
purpose  thej'  have  is  to  absolutely  dominate  every  pound  of  freight 
that  goas  on  the  water.     Is  it  not  probable  they  can  do  that  better 
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bj  ceDtering  their  exports  from  the  United  States  in  New  York,  say, 
where  the  bulk  of  their  import  comes,  than  at  some  Gulf  port  ? 

Mr.  Stort.  No.  As  I  stated  before,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  ship 
by  one  of  the  Gulf  ports.  If  the  roads  operating  east  and  west 
t&ink  the  same  as  you  do — which  they  do  m  fact — the  roads  run- 
ning north  and  south  think  the  same  way,  don't  you  see  f  Now,  it 
has  not  been  a  lack  of  freights,  because  we  have  had  freights  galore, 
more  freights  than  we  could  care  for,  freights  enough  to  keep  six 
ships  busy,  which  shows  that  all  the  development  of  American 
transportation  lines  on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific — that 
we  wiU  have  all  the  freights  all  these  lines  can  carry  to  the  south, 
because  there  is  business  enough  in  South  America  to  keep  these 
lines  busy. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Your  idea  is  they  shun  the  Gulf  coast  ports  just  simv 

Sly  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  intercourse  between  them  and 
outh  America  t 

Mr.  SroRY.  Absolutely,  because  they  want  to  keep  the  South 
American  field  as  their  preserve.  Just  as  for  the  last  100  years, 
European  shipping;  a)id  notably  British  shipping,  has  always  been 
operated  in  a  way  to  prevent  the  development  of  American  com- 
merce. The  ships  that  leave  Liverpool  loaded  with  the  products  of 
British  factories;  or  Hamburg,  with  the  products  of  German  facto- 
ries; or  Havre,  with  the  products  of  French  factories,  wUl  sail  to  the 
West  Indies  or  South  America,  unload  the  products  of  their  manu- 
facturers, come  to  New  Orleans,  for  instance,  and  take  bulk  cargo, 
like  cotton  or  wheat,  and  go  back;  but  they  will  never  operate  from 
our  port  back  to  those  countries,  because  that  would  enable  our 
manufacturers  to  ship  by  those  lines  and  develop  our  trade. 

There  is  another  example  which  is  possibly  more  glaring. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  empty  vessel,  coming  to 
New  Orleans,  will  go  back  by  way  of  Cuba  empty  when  she  could  get 
cargo? 

Mr.  Story.  You  mean  a  foreign  vessel  that  comes  from  Liverpool 
U)  the  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Story.  They  unload  those  British  manufactures — of  course, 
there  is  always  some  stuff  they  bring  to  New  Orleans,  but  they  come 
in  and  get  our  bulk  cargoes,  and  they  go  back  to  Liverpool,  or  Ham- 
burg, or  Havre. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  it  perfectly  natural,  if  they  have  a  cargo  from 
the  West  Indies,  to  carry  it  from  there,  and  then  if  they  have  a  cargo 
for  Galveston  or  New  Orleans,  to  carry  that  there,  and  then  go  back 
to  Europe  again  ?    That  is  a  round  circuit. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  natural  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Perfectly  natural,  and  what  I  would- do  were  I  in  their 
place. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  a  matter  of  business,  not  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
It  is  a  matter  of  business  and  what  I  should  do  were  I  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Hlrdy.  Wouldn't  you  do  it  if  you  were  an  American  shipper — 
and  American  ship  owner  ?  If  vou  had  an  American  ship  and  engaged 
in  that  business,  and  if  you  had  a  cargo  for  the  West  Indies,  ana  then 
a  cargo  for  New  Orleans,  and  then  a  cargo  from  New  Orleans  to 
Europe,  wouldn't  you  take  that  same  route  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  Yes;  but  American  shipping  und^r  the  supervision  of 
the  Government,  operated  as  a  depe^iaable  and  regular  line  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  commerce — I  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  not  if  vou  were  required  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  blame  the  {Europeans  for  taking  advaatagp 
of  every  move  on  the  chessboard,  don^t  you  understand?  But  virhat 
I  am  saying  is  that  for  the  development  of  American  commerce  you 
have  to  have  a  regular  and  dependable  service  between  North  and 
South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  want  to  get  at 
this  proposition  of  patriotism.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shipping  owned  by 
American  capital  but  under  foreign  flags  pursues  just  the  same  course 
that  the  shipping  owned  by  foreign  capital  does  f 

Mr.  Story.  OF  course,  1  could  not  answer  that  exactly,  but  I 
would  say  this,  that  perhaps  in  a  measure  it  is  true,  for  the  reaspn 
that  whatever  shipping  may  be  owned  by  Americans  under  foreign 
flags  is  so  small  an  equation  that  naturally  they  are  made  to  toe  tne 
mark  and  do  exactly  what  the  great  international  shipping  combine 
forces  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  Mr.  Clews  says  it  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars — I  do  not  remember  now  many — this  American-owned 
shipping  under  foreign  flags.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that 
transportation  is  gpmg  to  follow  the  line  of  traffic.  You  can  not 
make  a  line  of  traffic  and  make  transportation  follow  it. 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  the  purpose  of  an  American  going  into  this 
matter  just  to  establish  a  line  with  all  that  commerce  would  be  to 
make  traffic  follow  transportation. 

Mr.  Story.  And  there  is  traffic;  there  is  ample  traffic.  There  are 
cargoes  galore  to  the  South.  There  are  cargoes  galore  from  the  South 
northward.    But  there  is  no  necessity  to  zigzag  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Ayres.  On  that  very  line,  are  there  any  ship  lines  that  sail 
from  Liverpool  to  your  port  of  New  Orleans  full  and  then  carry  your 
cargoes  to  these  Brazilian  ports  and  then  back  to  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Story.  'No. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  yet  they  could  carry  full  cargoes  all  three  ways  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  they  do  not  do  iti 

Mr.  Story.  No;  that  would  be  against  the  policy  of  that  nation. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Does  not  that  answer  your  question.  Judge? 

Mr.  Hardy.  No;  because  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  boats  from 
Liverpool  to  Galveston  with  full  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
here.  The  question  is  what  influence  these  other  lines  have  on  our 
commerce;  in  other  words,  is  there  any  combination  of  capital  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  discriminate  against  us  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  that  Mr.  Story  makes  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Story.  There  is  one  example  I  want  to  state  to  you.  For 
instance,  you  take  the  European  conference  lines  that  operate  from 
New  York  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  upon  which  we  are  abso- 
lutely and  abjectly  dependent.  Do  you  know  on  their  downward 
trip  they  do  not  stop  at  the  West  Indian  Islands — ^Barbadoes  or  Trini- 
dad; they  only  stop  on  the  way  back.  The  reason  is  this:  If  they 
stop  on  the  way  down,  the  first  thing  you  know  all  the  West  Indian 
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IsUnf]s  woujd  be  tra4wg  with  Neiy  York  or  other  Umted  States  portei, 
and  it  would  help  the  developIne^t  of  the  United  States  copimerce 
with  those  isUnds.  Where^is,  the  object  naturf^Uy  of  England — and 
you  can  not  blame  her — is  to  keep  the^p  people  trading  witn  the  home 
country  by  the  steamers  that  operate  iTovfi  Jjiveypool  to  the  We$t 
Indies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  only  ol]jectiQi^  I  have  to  your  conclusion — 
that  it  is  the  object  of  those  coiintnes.  la  it  not  the  object  of  the 
shipowner? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  the  object  of  the  shipowner;  and  it  is  the^object 
of  En^nd  ^nd  of  the  shipj)er,  for  this  re^on;  I  think  a  study  of  the 

auestion  wiU  prove  conclusively  that  ships  work  for  their  countries; 
lat  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  which  is  constituted  by 
die  merchant  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany— 
that  those  merchant  ships  are  subsidized  to  the  ext^pt  of  many  mil- 
lions of  doU^^  by  those  couptries.  th^  object  being  to  operate  their 
linffi  in  such  a  manner  as  to  help  aeydop  the  commerce  of  those  par- 
ticular countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  objection  J  haye  to  your  statement  is  your  ob- 
servation that  ships  work  for  their  countries.    Dp  you  think  they 
would  sacrifice  their  interest  to  work  for  the  interest  ol  their  country  t 
Mr.  Story.  Certainly,  for  the  simple  reiison  that  their  Governments 
are  helping  them. 
Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  their  interest  that  pi^ompts'  them  ? 
Mr.  Story.  They  are  interested,  naturally. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  working  for  their  own  country  in  so  far  as 
their  country  backs  up  their  interest,  and  no  more. 
Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  capital,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Story.  Capital. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  Mr.  Story  presents  the  question  of  these 
discriminations  very  forcibly. 

The  Chairman,   lou  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement,  Mr. 
Story. 
Mr.  Story.  Judge,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any  more. 
The  Chairman.  Afr.  Story,  what  other  obstacle  did  you  have  in 
the  way  of  getting  freight — ^return  cargoes  from  Brazilian  ports — than 
tiiiii  rebate  agreement,  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Judge,  that  there  was  any  other 
obstacle,  because  we  are  informed  by  our  representatives  down  there 
that  at  the  time  that  our  ships  put  into  tne  Brazilian  harbors,  of 
Santos,  especially,  that  there  was  an  inamense  amount  of  cargo 
waiting  transportation  to  North  America,  but,  of  course,  w^hich 
cargo  was  controlled  by  those  shippers  who  naturallv  are  in  this 
working  agreement  with  the  conference  lines,  and  if  it  had  not  been 

for  this  agreement  and  the  terror  of  the  shipper 

The  CARMAN.  You  say,  ''except  for  this  agreement."  Did  they 
u^  that  as  a  reason  why  they  could  not  give  you  cargoes — that 
they  had  that  arrangement  wit6  the  conference  lines  by  which  they 
were  granted  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Of  course,  the  shippers  say  very  little,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  shipper  is  not  independent  enough  to  assert  himself. 
I  find  that  even  m  discussing  this  problem  or  question  with  the 
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importers  in  our  own  country,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  o^wn 
coffee  importers  to  take  a  back  seat^  so  to  speak,  and  keep  in  the 
dark  or  m  the  background,  for  fear  that  their  business  interests 
might  possibly  be  antagonized  in  some  way,  and  the  fact  is  all  the 
more  emphatic  in  Brasm,  for  the  reason  that  eveiy  shipper  in  that 
country  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  these  conference  lines  to  handle 
their  cargoes  either  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Habdt.  These  lines  have  the  life  and  death  of  these  shipjyers 
in  their  hands  1 

Mr.  Stoby.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  here  you  came  with  a  new  offering  to  carry 
their  burden  ? 

Mr.  Stoby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  They  declined  to  patronize  you  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Stoby.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  gave  them  a  selfish  reason? 

Mr.  Stoby.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  were  not  proposing  to  give  them  any- 
better  rates  than  these  foreign  lines,  nor  were  you  proposing  to  give 
them  any  better  facilities,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Stoby.  No;  not  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chaibman.  WeU,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for  them 
to  patronize  your  lines  as  against  the  foreign  lines  ? 

Mr.  Stoby.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  rates  of  freight  now 
between  North  and  South  America  are  rather  high,  as  everybody 
will  admit,  and  the  establishment  of  independent  hnes  would  natu- 
rally in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  lead  to  the  regulating  of  those 
freight  rates  so  as  to  make  them  reasonable.  Therefore,  the  inde- 
pendent shipper — and  I  have  spoken  to  a  number  privately  in  the 
privacy  of  their  sanctum — stated  that  they  would  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  estabUshment  of  independent  lines,  because  they  were 
paying  too  high  a  rate  of  freight,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
abjectly  dependent  upon  this  combination. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  they  contend  that  their  facilities  were  not 
sufficient  between  Brazilian  ports  and  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  especially  in  regard  to  mail-passenger  service, 
because,  as  I  stated  before,  here  is  Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  which 
have  got  all  the  way  from  10  to  12  magnificent  transportation  lines, 
not  onlv  for  cargo  but  for  mail  and  passengers. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Stoby.  To  Europe.  The  great  United  States  of  North  America 
practically  have  only  one,  and  it  is  very  primitive,  and  at  that  time 
very  inadequate,  ana  takes  18  or  20  long  days  at  sea,  cooped  up  in  a 
badly  ventilated  sliip,  and  with  miserable  food,  before  a  passenger 
leaving  New  York  can  land  in  Rio  or  Buenos  Aires.  The  result  is,  it 
discourages  travel. 

The  Chaibman.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Stoby.  That  is  the  Lamport  &  Holt — as  compared  to  the 
ma^ificent  service  which  exists  between  Europe  and  South  America. 

Tne  CHAmMAN.  Well,  then,  of  course  these  foreign  lines  do  not 
give  the  same  facilities  for  passenger  and  mail  between  South  Amer- 
ica and  North  American  ports  as  they  do  between  North  America 
and  European  ports  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  the  Brazilians  demand  better  facilities  in 
that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Story  The  Brazilians  demand  better  facilities  and  go  far 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  willing  to  join  hands  with  our  people 
in  some  form  or  other  to  help  put  on  a  last  mail-passenger  service, 
that  will  develop  not  only  travel  and  commerce  as  a  natural  sequence, 
but  also  enable  the  quick  delivery  of  mail,  because  the  ^eat  com- 
plaint between  merchants  of  the  south  shipping  to  the  United  States 
or  our  own  shippers  in  the  United  States  to  me  south,  is  that  our 
mail  has  got  to  go  oftentimes  by  a  roundabout  way,  which  is  very 
inconvenient  and  means  a  loss  to  a  man  who  is  sending  his  draft 
and  bill  of  lading  to  the  shippers  in  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  your  freight  facilities  from  New  Orleans 
to  Brazil  ? 

lit.  Story.  None  at  all.    We  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  go  in  there  at 
one  time  ? 

llr.  Story.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  did  not  go  in  there,  but  in 
September  whilst  we  were  still  operating,  the  agent  of  the  line  was 
booking  freights  for  one  of  their  ships,  the  Terrence,  which  was  to 
come  to  New  Orleans  and  take  this  southbound  cargo,  a  thing  which 
it  never  had  done  before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  while  you  were  operating  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes;  but  when  we  withdrew  from  the  field,  our  ships 
having  come  back  empty,  it  was  given  out  that  the  Terrence  would 
not  come. 

ilr.  Hardy.  Why  was  it  that  the  Brazilian  Government  utilized, 
with  their  $500,000  subsidy,  the  Italian  line  instead  of  some  of  the 
American  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  they  have  subsidized  an  Italian  line  in  order  to 
help  develop  Italian  commerce  and  immigration  between  Italy  and 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  of  their  being  ready  to  help  an  American 
line. 

Mr.  Story.  They  are  di3j)osed  to  assist  an  American  line  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  rapid  passenger-mail  service,  provided  our 
own  Government  does  somethmg  toward  the  same  enort,  in  some 
fonn  or  other. 

ilr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  we  will  unshackle  the  traffic  they 
will  put  up  some  money  ? 

Mr.  Story.  They  wUl  subsidize  it  just  like  they  subsidized  the 
Italian  lines,  all  of  which  shows  the  desire  and  the  anxiety  of  Brazil 
as  a  people  and  a  countrv  to  do  business  with  North  America,  and 
she  is  domg  considerable  business,  it  is  true,  but  they  argue  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  is  just  as  dangerous  for  them  to  have  such  an 
enormous  trade  balance  as  not  to  have  any  business  at  all,  for  the 
reason  that  we  might  go  to  work,  you  know,  and  help  develop  the 
coffee  production  of  some  other  country,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
to  trade  with  them  alone,  and  for  that  reason  they  want  better  f acili- 

ti«  between  North  and  South  America,  and  between  Brazil  and  North 

America,  so  as  to  enable  not  only  our  people  to  travel  to  their  country 

and  their  people  to  travel  to  ours,  but  to  enable  them  also  to  get  in 
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better  with  our  manufacturers,  so  that  instead  of  $100,000,000  trade 
balance  bemg  against  her 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  another  question  alojig  that  line.  Is  that 
$500,000  subsidy  or  Subsidized  line  bv  the  Brazilian  Government  a 
member  of  thfe  fiiternational  foreign  shipping  combine  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardt.  What  line  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  is  an  Italian  lihe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  16  the  name  of  that  Italian  line  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  you  think  that  is  not  in  the  coihbltie  i 

Mr.  Story.  That  1  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  not  temember.  I  would  like  to  havd  the 
name  of  that  ship  line  inserted  in  your  testimony  before  you  have  it 
printed. 

Mr.  Story.  Here  [referring  to  a  newspaper  clipping],  for  instance, 
id  an  item  of  interest,  in  the  shape  of  an  mterview  eiven  by  the  prime 
minister  or  secretary  of  state  of  Brazil^  Lauro  Muller,  who  speaks 
about  Brazil  being  eager  for  closer  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  minister,  among  other  comments,  here  states: 

I  am  80  convinced  of  this  that  I  am  sure  the  Brazilian  Government  would  gladly 
grant  a  subsidy  to  a  companv  operating  such  steamships  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  do  tlie  same.  The  participation  of  these  two  Qoyemments,  and  probably 
that  of  others  in  South  America,  would  greatly  simplify  the  subsidizing  of  a  line  of 
fast  mail  and  passenger  boats. 

You  were  speaking  of  the  National  Line,  of  which  he  was  the  nestor 
at  one  time.  That  simply  shows,  Brazil  speaking  through  the  mouth 
of  her  prime  muiister,  what  the  situation  is. 

Here  is  practically  the  same  thing  from  Dr.  Rouque  Saenz-Pena, 
the  President  of  Argentina,  where  he  states,  among  other  things: 

I  still  think  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  communications 
between  the  two  countries.  Those  existing  now  I  consider  inadequate,  and  I  advocate 
more  rapid  and  direct  steamship  communication. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Story,  roughly  speaking,  is  it  or  not  a  fact  that 
Europe  has  the  commodities  in  demand  in  Brazil  and  the  Ai^entine 
which  she  can  sell  to  them  cheaper  then  we  can  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in 
machinery   and  hardware   and   agricultural  implements  We   have 

J)ractically  driven  the  Europeans  out  of  the  Argentine  field  in  the 
ast  few  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  right  in  that,  but  I  am  talking  about  clothing 
and  woolen  goods,  and  the  general  articles  of  manufacture,  outside 
of  machinery. 

Mr.  Story.  There  may  be  some  things  in  which  perhaps  Europe 
can  outbid  us,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  sell  American 
shoes  in  South  America,  since  we  sell  them  to  Germany  and  France 
and  England. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  not  we  getting  in  our  machinery  in  that  country 
and  the  stuff  we  can  undersell? 

Mr.  Story.  We  are  getting  it  gradually  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we 
are  not  selling  our  shoes  there  ? 
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Mr.  Stoat.  Wfe  are  selling  dome  shoes,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
what  We  should,  in  view  of  the  vadt  demand  there  is  lor  articles  of 
every  description  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Articles  of  every  description  come  there  cheaper  from 
Europe  than  they  do  from  us,  except  machinery  and  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  thiere  are  a  great  many 
other  thinffl  that  they  buy  in  this  country;  for  instance,  in  order  to 
stimulate  uie  development  of  commerce,  Brazil,  ks  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  ha^  pi-actically  entered  ihto  reciprocal  agreetnent  with  us,  to  the 
extent  or  giving  us  a  20  per  ceht  preferential  duty  on  19  articles 
manufactured  in  this  country,  such  as  furniture,  cement,  and  other 
thihgs,  and  dO  pbr  cent  on  Aineriean  floiir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  if  thetie  was  &  cargo  there  and 
cargb  back — thai  is,  if  we  had  the  shipments  going  down  ahd  coming 
bdcK — ^that  business  interests  would  not  establish  a  line  lo  fcairy  itl 

Mr.  StOIlt.  One  troUld  imagine  do,  but  now  the  business  interests 
argue  from  thid  stiihdpbint,  widch  is  natural:  For  instAhce,  in  1880 
there  was  estaUished  a  line  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 
The  Brazilian  Government  subsidized  it  to  the  extent  of  $95,000  per 
annum,  but  the  United  Stat^  only  gave  that  line  $3,000  to  carry 
its  mails.  That  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  result  is  that  the  line  had 
to  go  out  of  business. 

Tiie  Cbairman.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try recognize  that  as  an  inviting  field ! 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Brazil  says,  "We  will  be  very  glad  to  trade  with 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  btates,  but  we  will 
not  do  so  unless  the  Groyemment  will  subsidize  lines  in  that  place  to 
carry  our  commerce";  in  other  words  the  business  men  say  this: 
"We  did  it  once  where  they  carried  80  or  90  per  cent  of  our  trade." 

Mr.  Story.  That  was  before  the  days  of  rampant  subsidies  given 
by  other  countries.  We  know  our  Government  has  got  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  financial  aid  or  legislation  that  will  protect  not 
only  our  commerce  and  encourage  our  snipping,  because  our  shipping 
must  be  placed  upon  the  same  competitive  basis  with  the  shipping 
of  other  nations  who  receive  from  the  coiFers  of  their  Government 
millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies,  otherwise  an  American  transportation 
line  could  not  stand  against  such  a  disadvantage,  and  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  then,  that  if  other  Governments  did  not 
subsidize  there  would  be  no  need  of  this  Government  subsidizing  t 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  line  that  you  spoke  of  as  having  a  subsidy  of 
$95,000  a  year  from  Brazil  and  $3,000  in  this  countiy  still  would  not 
be  subsidized  heavily  enough  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Story.  It  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  it  have  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  know.     That  is  away  back  in  1880. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  question  we  want  to  get  at  is  whether  that  com- 
pany was  crippled  by  something  you  tell  us  of  now  or  whether  it  did 
not  get  the  freight.  Did  the  company  get  the  freight  and  the  sub- 
sidy of  $98,000  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  would  not  think  that  vessel  could  not  get  the  freight 
then,  because  at  that  time  or  at  that  period  our  commerce  was  not 
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s  ifficientlv  developed  with  those  nations  to  the  south,  nor  did  there 
exist  at  tnat  time  the  combines  on  the  sea  as  we  have  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  neither  had  the  freight  nor  the  combines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  combines  follow  the  freight  ? 

The  Chairman.  To-day  your  company  could  buy  ships  abroad  for 
this  South  American  trade,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  if 
you  could  buy  them  at  less  cost  than  you  could  buy  them  from 
American  shipyards  you  could  contract  with  the  Postmaster  General 
for  the  mails  between  American  ports  and  South  American  ports 
under  the  ocean  mail  act  of  March  3,  1891,  which,  if  your  ship  was 
a  16-knot  vessel,  would  be  $2  per  mile  on  the  outward  voyage.  You 
say  you  have  great  quantities  of  freight  in  this  country  that  are 
awaiting  shipment  to  South  American  ports,  and  there  are  great 
volumes  of  freight  there  awaiting  shipment  here.  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  what  is  the  matter  with  our  American  manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers, unless  they  are  hypnotized  by  the  old  notion  which  has  grown 
up  under  our  protective  tariff  system  that  they  can  not  do  anything 
unless  the  Government  is  back  of  them. 

Mr.  Story.  I  will  answer  that,  Judge,  by  thi*  statement.  In  the 
first  place,  operating  a  freight  line  and  a  passenger  line  are  two  diflfer- 
ent  propositions.  A  freight  line,  practically  speaking,  needs  no 
subsidy,  per  se.  All  that  a  freight  line  needs  is  legislation  of  some 
kind  and  character  that  is  going  to  protect  it  against  rebates  or  un- 
lawful competition,  and  give  it  an  equal  and  fair  chance  to  live; 
that  is  all,  but  a  mere  passenger  line  naturally  has  a  different  propo- 
sition, because  you  have  got  to  have  larger  ships,  passenger  ships, 
finer  machinery,  more  expensive  crews,  and  so  forth.  Now,  the 
mail  subsidy  or  m^iil  contract  of  1891,  that  you  refer  to,  where  the 
United  States  Congress  gave  $2  per  mile  for  16-knot  ships,  is  not 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  on  the  outward  voyage — what  is  the 
difference  between  here  and  Rio? 

Mr.  Story.  Two  dollars  on  the  outward  voyage,  5,000  miles,  or 
$10,000  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  much  on  each  outward  voyage  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Each  outward  voyage,  because  in  order  to  develop 
passenger  and  mail  service  it  has  got  to  be  up  to  date  in  every  par- 
ticular and  comfortable;  it  has  got  to  burn  coal,  and  be  a  rapid 
ship.  Therefore  it  has  been  absolutely  proven  the  amount  of  $2 
per  mile  for  outward  voyage  for  a  mail-passenger  service  is  inade- 
quate, and  that  is  the  reason  why  Brazil,  after  that  was  pointed  out 
to  her,  said,  ''Now,  here,  that  is  all  right.  If  the  Government  can 
increase  that,  we  will  make  it  $4  a  mile,  if  your  Government  will  make 
it  $4  a  mile.'^  Of  course,  under  that  act  of  1891,  there  are  a  great 
many  other  things  which  have  got  to  be  cut  out.  A  great  many 
things  are  in  there  which  are  absolutely  onerous.  The  act  provides 
that  ships  should  be  operated  by  so  many  men,  or  the  crew  shall  be 
constituted  of  so  many  people,  and  so  forth;  that  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  management.  They  might  be  all  Americans,  it 
is  true;  or  that  feature  of  it  might  be  left  out,  too,  and  let  you  ern- 
ploy  whoever  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  employ  sailors,  just  like  our  American 
ships  in  the  coastwise  trade,  foreigners. 
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Mr.  Stoby.  That  act  is  defective,  and  that  act  should  be  remodeled 
in  order  to  make  it  practical. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  our 
subsidized  lines. 

Mr.  Story.  The  only  line  that  reaps  the  benefit  of  it  is  the  American 
line. 

The  Chairman.  Between  hei^e  and  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  pay  any  attention  to  that 
feature  of  it,  the  re(}uiring  of  seamen  to  be  Americans.  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but'  it  is  my  information. 

Mr.  Story.  But  the  passenger  service  always  loses  money,  as  a 
general  proposition,  ana  is  only  operated  as  an  advertising  feature, 
although  rapid  mail  and  passenger  service  develops  travel,  which 
develops  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  sound  logic. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  relation  between  these  con- 
ference lines,  have  you  any  other  proof  to  give  to  this  committee  to 
the  effect  that  these  lines  are  in  a  pool  or  conference  or  a^eement  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  have  no  other  prooi,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain 
any  direct  proof,  although  it  is  universally  admitted  by  everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  subject,  that  a  combination  does 
exist,  and  that  tnose  conference  agreements  do  exist,  althoiigh  there  is 
no  direct  proof,  and  it  is  very  clearly  stated  by  some,  as  i  have  had 
it  stated  to  me  in  Brazil.  When  I  was  there,  a  man  said,  ''What  is 
the  use!  You  can  not  get  any  direct  proolf  against  these  people, 
because  they  have  provided  against  that.  They  operate  in  sucn  a 
way  that  they  say  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  premises,  for  tne  reason  that  they  can  not  get  a  copy  of 
the  actuallv  signed  agreement,  although  everybody  knows  the  thing 
does  exist. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  this,  that  these  lines  are  in  a  combina- 
tion by  which  they  pool  their  business. 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  agreement  to  carry  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  tonnage — on&-third  was  the  amount  stipulated  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  either  line  carried  more  than  a  third,  unless 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  line  was  penalized.  Then, 
again,  as  between  themselves  and  the  shipper,  if  the  shipper  patron- 
i^  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Imes,  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  they  should  receive  a  certain  rebate — 5  or 
10  per  cent,  under  different  circumstances  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That,  however,  is  payable  after  six  months  t 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meantime,  if  they  should  patronize  any 
other  line,  they  would  forfeit  this  rebate? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  ties  that  binds  the  South  Ameri- 
<^  shmper  to  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  correct. 
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The  Chairman.  And  when  your  line  went  in  there  you  found  this 
close  combination  existing,  and  you  say  you  did  not  propose  to  carry 
freight  for  a  less  rate  on  tne  home  yoyage  ? 

lk&.  Story.  No,  we  did  not  offer  to  carry  freight  at  any  less  price 
because  we  felt  that  it  was  not  proper  at  that  time  to  start  in  cutting 
rates,  and  we  felt  that  the  shippers  were  paying  the  existing  rates 
and  that  there  was  car^o  sufficient  for  our  fine  if  the  shippers  haa 
only  been  disposed  to  snip  by  the  line,  and,  of  course,  wnich  they 
could  not  do  lor  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  you  did  not  offer  them  a  lower 
ratel 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  offer  them  any  better  facilities  t 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

The  Chairman.  These  other  lines  had  been  in  the  trade  for  years 
past;  the  shippers  had  reason  to  believe  they  were  permanent  and 
that  their  facilities  would  be  permanent;  that  you  were  new  in  the 
field,  and  it  was  a  problem  whether  or  not  you  would  continue  in  the 
service,  and  hence  as  successful  business  men  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  chance,  even  if  there  was  no  other  reason.  Is 
not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No  ;  it  looks  that  way  on  the  surface. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Story.  And  that  is,  of  course,  what  the  opposition  said — that 
is  the  standpoint  from  which  they  argued. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  for  you  to 
say,  would  it  not  1  You  say  you  got  full  cargoes  from  New  Orleans 
to  South  America  f 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  this  combination  existing  down  there. 
The  first  thing,  in  order  to  divert  trade  to  your  lines,  would  have  been 
a  less  rate,  would  it  not). 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  that  would  have  brought  on  a  rate  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  felt  you  were  not  financially  strong  enough 
to  stand  it  1 

Mr.  Story.  We  felt  that  it  was  not  the  right  thing;  that  it  was 
not  policv — ^not  politic  at  that  time  for  the  reason  that  we  were  a  new 
line,  and  there  were  ample  freights  waiting  transshipment  to  the 
North,  and  the  existing  rates  were  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the 
shippers  *  there  had  been  no  complaints  so  far  as  we  knew.  We  were 
informed  by  our  agents  that  the  conference  lines'  agents  in  those 
countries  absolutelv  stated  that  we  would  not  get  a  pound  of  freight, 
and  that  they  would  see  to  it  that  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  understand  how  it  came  that  you  did  not 
get  any  under  the  circumstances.  You  were  not  offering  any  better 
facilities;  you  were  not  offering  any  less  rate,  and  they  were  getting 
this  deferred  rebate,  in  addition.  A  level-headed  business  man  would 
be  inclined  to  think  it  the  wise  thing  to  do,  to  stay  in  the  combine. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Story,  did  you  use  the  argument  with  Brazilian 
shippers  that  if  independent  lines  were  established  eventually  the 
freignt  rates  would  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Story.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  was  their  answer  to  that — their  verbal 
answer  t 
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Mr.  Story.  The  shippers  in  Brazil,  of  course,  are  noncommunica- 
tive  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  almost  business  suicide 
for  them  to  express  themselves,  from  the  fear  that  the  conference  lines 
would  penalize  them  in  some  way  or  other.     I  know  that. 

The  Celairman.  Is  there  any  economic  reason  for  the  deferred 
rebate  system  adopted  by  those  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Any  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  economic  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
deferred  rebate  system  by  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  do  not  laiow  that  it  is  done,  except  with  the  idea  of 
enabling  the  conference  Imes  to  get  the  shippers  into  an  agreement 
where  they  could  hold  them. 

The  Chairman.  OflFering  them  a  financial  inducement? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  How  many  voyages 
did  your  vessels  make  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mj.  Story.  We  only  made  one  voyage. 

Mr.  Ayres.  One  voyage  down  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  That  was  the  only  trip  you  went  down  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  and  for  this  reason:  The  businesB  men  in  the 
ilississippi  Valley  with  whom  we  had  been  in  close  touch  all  these 
years  bio^ck,  and  who  are  ready  and  prepared  to  put  millions  of 
capital  iato  an  American  independent  shipping  line,  always  use  the 
argiunent — advanced  the  aigument — that  it  was  impracticable  to  do 
60  nntil  such  time  as  our  Government  will  protect  American  shipping, 
or  the  American  shipping  line  by  legislation  that  will  not  oimr 
encourage  it,  but  will  at  tne  same  time  prohibit  illegitimate  tariffs 
and  illegitimate  combinations.  But  a  portion  of  our  people,  some 
of  our  friends,  said,  ''  Well,  now,  we  do  not  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  all  American  efforts  wiped 
out,  and  we  oelieve  that  the  time  has  come  and  is  ripe  for  us  to 
start  this  line,  and  let  us  start  it."  And  the  result  was  that  a  few 
of  our  friends  jgot  together  and  they  said, ''  Now,  here,  we  will  put  up 
the  monejr  snmcient  to  start  this  nne,  and  if  we  find  it  is  absolutely 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  an  independent  American  line,  that 
the  combination  on  the  ocean  is  such  they  control  the  shippers 
in  South  America  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  an  American  line  from 
receiving  a  pound  of  freight,  then  let  us  find  it  out  if  it  is  so,  and  if 
it  is  80  we  will  withdraw  from  the  field  until  such  time  as  we  can 
get  the  right  kind  of  legislation  as  will  inspire  us  with  confidence  to 
put  our  money  in  the  enterprise." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Judge  Alexander's  proposition  was  that  you  did  not 
offer  them  as  good  rate  as  they  had  because  they  had  no  rebate  com- 
ing to  them? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  reasonable  for  vou  to  expect  business  men  to 
pay  more  than  they  paid  the  people  tney  were  already  dealing  with  t 

Mr.  Story.  We  offered  them  inducements,  we  offered  them  a 
price,  do  you  not  understand,  which  was  eauivalent? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  considered  that  by  making  them  an  allowance 
for  a  deferred  rebate  you  were  giving  them  a  present  price  equiva- 
lent to  that^  with  the  rebate  taken  off  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  could  not  get  it  ?    That  is  what  you  mean  I 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  little  diflFerent. 

Mr.  Collier.  How  many  ships  did  you  have  ?    Just  one  t 

Mr.  Story.  We  had  just  one.  At  the  start  we  chartered  ships, 
and  we  chartered  three  ships. 

Mr.  Collier.  How  long  did  your  line  continue  ?  You  say  you 
made  one  trip? 

Mr.  Story.  Just  one  trip. 

Mr.  Collier.  How  many  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Three  vessels. 

Mr.  Collier.  You  sent  all  three  of  them  off  ? 

Mr.  Story.  In  June  the  ships  went  out,  and  the  ships  came  back 
in  October  or  November. 

Mr.  Collier.  All  three  of  them  practically  empty  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Wlien  we  found  we  could  get  absolutely  no  cargo  for 
them  we  discharged  the  other  two  at  the  other  end. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  they  all  leave  New  Orleans  at  about  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Story.  They  left  at  mtervals  of  20  or  30  days  apart. 

Mr.  Stephens,  i  ou  made  but  the  one  attempt  to  obtain  return 
cargo  ? 

Mr.  Story.  For  all  three,  but  we  found  when  leaving  the  Brazilian 
coast  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  freight,  and  we  disbanded  the 
ships. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Wliat  sort  of  ships  were  those  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Freight  ships. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Cargo  carriers  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Cargo  carriers. 

Mr.  Ayres.  About  how  many  tons  ? 

Mr.  Story.  One  was  about  10,000  tons,  and  the  other  two  8,000 
tons  each. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  the  position  of  those  lines,  which  give  reg- 
ular service  from  one  port  to  another,  that  in  order  to  give  a  regular 
and  a  good  service  it  is  necessary  to  be  assured  of  a  constant  patronage  ? 
Do  not  they  claim  that  they  must  be  protected  against  the  shipper 
using  a  line  service  just  whenever  it  suits  his  convenience,  and  then 
patronize  a  tramp  tnat  comes  along  if  it  suits  his  convenience,  and 
resort  to  low  freight  rates  or  to  a  tramp  service  whenever  it  is  avail- 
able, or  suits  his  convenience  ?  Do  not  they  claim  that  the  deferred 
rebate  system  is  simply  a  discount  or  a  payment  in  return  for  loy- 
alty and  for  efficient  and  regular  service  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Well,  Judge,  I  do  not  know  what  they  claim.  Of 
course,  naturally,  a  shipper  would  look  with  favor  upon  a  line  that 
he  knows  has  come  to  stay.  That  imq^uestionably  would  be  true. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  starting  m  under  tne  circumstances 
which  now  exist,  and  being  absolutely  convinced  that  because  of  this 
gigantic  combination  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  break  in  because 
of  lack  of  support 

The  Chairman.  You  were  unable  to  guarantee  them  like  service 
to  that  which  they  were  now  receiving  through  the  conference  lines ! 

Mr.  Story.  We  had  to  withdraw  because  we  could  not  run  our 
ships  without  cargo. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  were  ready  to  guarantee 
that  permanency  of  service  in  case  you  could  get  the  cargoes  ? 

Mr.  Stoby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  tell  them  you  would,  to  get  the  line  running  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  it  that  prevented  the  merchants  from  pat- 
ronizing you  if  you  were  giving  tnem  a  guarantee  of  permanencv  of 
service  and  giving  them  a  present  price  equal  to  the  deferred  rebate 
price? 

ilr.  Story.  Well,  simply  for  this  reason — naturally,  you  must  put 
yourself  in  the  shipper's  place,  and  if  that  combination  came  to  you 
and  said,  "Well,  if  you  patronize  this  independent  American  line  not 
only  are  vou  going  to  lose  the  rebates  with  us,  but  you  are  a  mer- 
chant and  a  shipper,  you  are  not  only  shipping  to  South  America, 
but  you  are  shim)ing  to  Europe." 

Ifr.  Hardy.  Tnat  is  the  pomt. 

Mr.  Story  (continuing).  "And  we  will  refuse  to  take  your  cargo 
for  Europe." 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  it  was  the  other  power  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Story.  And  there  the  shipper  naturally 

The  Chairman.  What  other  method  would  you  suggest  to  avoid 
this  rebate  svstem  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  service  ? 

ilr.  Story.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  legal 
lore,  legal  matters,  to  say 

The  Chairman.  No:  but  as  an  economic  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Story.  I  should  imagine,  Judge,  what  is  needed  is  legislation 
of  such  form  and  character  that  is  going  to  prevent  these  combina- 
tions or  these  rebates — ^legislation  mat  is  goin^  to  put  tiie  ports  of 
our  country  under  Government  supervision,  just  as  our  railroads 
are,  legislation  that  is  going  to  prohioit  not  only  American  flag  lines, 
but  foreign  flag  lines  operating  in  our  ports,  from  engaging  in  com- 
biQations  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  that  wUl  bolster  up  illegitimate 
competition  or  foster  monopoly.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  are 
the  lines  on  which  we  have  got  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  tneir  rates,  for  instance,  should 
be  public,  and  should  be  filed  witn  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ?    Is  that  your  notion  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  With  some  other  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  lay  idea. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  have  any  agreements  they  should 
first  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  dommerce 
Commission,  or  some  other  tribunal  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Absolutely;  that  is  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  enter  into  any  agreement  or  make  other 
rates  than  the  published  rates  die^  should  be  punished  for  it? 

Mr.  Story.  They  should  be  punished  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Under  our  interstate-commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  grant- 
^  rebates  to  one  shipper  as  against  another  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chaibman.  Under  any  conditions? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  railroads  are  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Stoey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  bring  that  traffic  substan- 
tially under  the  terms  of  the  law  now  applicable  to  our  interstate- 
commerce  carriers  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir;  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  way  I  view  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  common-carrier 
obligation  on  the  steamship  line  such  as  we  have  here,  such  as  our 
railroads  have,  to  take  freight  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Any  common-carrier  what  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Legal  obligations  to  take  freight  when  it  is  oflFered 
them. 

Mr.  Story.  I  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  that  if  they  could  get  together  and  had  the  sand 
to  fight  they  could  compel  the  steamship  companies  to  take  their 
freight? 

Mr,  Story.  From  North  America  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Take  it  anjrwhere — in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Story.  In  Brazil,  of  course,  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  conunon-carrier  obli- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Story.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  regards  Brazil.  I  do  not  think 
Brazil  has  anything  of  the  sort.  I  thought  you  referred  to  our  coun- 
try. Of  course  there  is  no  trouble  about  cargoes  from  the  United 
States,  but  in  Brazil  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  presume  there  would  be  some  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Story.  In  Brazil  I  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  think  there 
is  not. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  would  be  a  good  thing  to  find  out.  Perhaps 
somebody  in  the  trade  would  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  about  a  law  compelling  the 
line,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  delivering  freight  in  an  American 
port  or  receiving  a  cargo  here  for  a  foreign  port,  and  discriminating 
i^ainst  shippers  in  the  matter  of  cargo  space,  as  well  as  rates,  to  treat 
afl  shippers  alike  without  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Story.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  take  the  railroad  end  of  it.  How  about  the 
raibroads  being  compelled — ^for  instance,  if  you  wanted  to  make  a 
consignment  to  a  South  American  port  oy  way  of  New  Orleans  you 
would  have  a  right  to  designate  the  line  over  which  that  commooity 
might  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  that  port.  Do  you  think  that 
ought  to  be  a  feature  of  the  law  also  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Unquestionably. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Brazil,  if  you  wanted  to  ship  a  cargo 
from  Brazil  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  that  the  Brazilian 
himself  should  have  the  right  to  designate  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Story.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  no  ship,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
entering  our  ports,  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  if  they  violated  that 
provision  of  our  law  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  Absolutely— sure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  big  thing  would  be  to  prevent  them  from  using 
future  booking  space  to  exclude  the  men  they  did  not  want  to  carry 
for,  would  it  not  ?  That  is,  they  could  book  up  and  ^ve  preference, 
and  your  idea  is  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  give  any  prefer- 
ence to  one  shipper  over  another  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Tnat  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

afternoon  session. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess. 

TheCHAmMAN.  Gentlemen,  have  you  any  other  questions  you 
wish  to  ask  Mr.  Story?  Or  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  Story  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Air.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in 
correction  of  some  of  the  statements  that  were  made  during  the  morn- 
ing session.  When  our  ships  were  at  Rio,  in  Brazil,  at  that  t^e  I  was 
at  Hot  Springs.  I  was  not  in  Brazil,  and  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  no  lower  rate  of  freight  had  been  made;  but  now,  after  rehearsing 
my  memory  and  talking  with  Mr.  Lowry  who  was  one  of  the  repre- 
a^tatives  of  the  Pan  American  Mail  in  Brazil  at  the  time  the  snins 
were  diere  in  the  harbor,  I  understand  that  a  lower  rate  of  frei^nt 
had  been  made  by  the  Pan  American  Mail  for  the  purpose  of  securm^ 
cargo.  Upon  leaving  the  room  here  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  haa 
made  an  error,  because  I  remembered  some  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Sutter,  who  was  fresh  from  the  field,  and  I  sent  him  a  wire  to  find 
out  what  the  statement  was  he  had  made  to  me  in  reference  to  that. 
I  have  not  received  an  answer  as  yet,  but  I  find  Mr.  Lowrj  has  lust 
arrived,  and  he  was  in  Brazil,  in  Rio,  at  that  time,  soliciting  freignts, 
and  seeking  to  contract  for  freights  for  our  line,  and  he  told  me  that 
he  did  make  a  lower  rate  in  an  attempt  to  get  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  your  ships  were  at  Rio  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Hardy.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  Mr.  Story.  I  presume  that  in  your  interest  you  have  probably 
consulted  attorneys  and  gotten  possibly  some  legal  idea  as  t<)  any 
legitimate  remedy  for  the  situation.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of 
some  definite  remedy,  or  has  that  suggestion  been  thought  of  by  any 
attorneys  that  you  communicated  witn  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Everybody  that  I  have  had  any  discussion  with — 
business  men  as  well  as  attorneys — seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  only  cure  for  the  conditions  now  prevailing  is  legislation  of  some 
character  that  will  absolutely  prevent  rebating,  prohibit  combina- 
tions, that  will  penalize  the  shipping  that  engages  in  illegitimate 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or  fosters  monopoly  in  some  form, 
along  lines  such  as  were  discussed  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  penal  for  a  combination  to 
penalize  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Absolutely;  and  compel  that  shipping,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  to  accept  cargo  from  tne  shippers  when  offered. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  equal  terms  ? 
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Mr.  Story.  On  equal  terms,  because,  as  I  understand  from  con- 
versations had  with  people  in  Brazil,  they  fear  that  if  they  patronize 
an  independent,  the  conference  line  or  combination  will  penalize 
them  to  the  extent  of  not  only  refusing  to  pay  the  rebates  under  the 
contract,  but  refusing  to  take  their  cargoes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Among  legal  men  with  whom  you  have  talked  is  there 
any  doubt  about  the  question  of  the  United  States  having  the  right 
to  make  such  laws  applicable  to  foreign  ships  as  well  as  domestic 
conapanies  ? 

Mr.  Stobt.  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  the  question  discussed  by 
a^  very  able  attorney  in  our  city,  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar,  who  was  at  one 
time  president  of  tne  American  Bar  Association  and  is  the  attorney 
of  our  company,  and  it  was  his  contention  that  the  United  Stat^ 
had  a  right  to  supervise  and  to  regulate  all  commerce,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  under  any  employment  to  investigate  and 
give  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  or  was  it 

Mr.  Story.  Ex  parte. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Personal  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Story.  Just  a  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  as  a  legal  opinion,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Story.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  expressed  itself  on  that  by 
reporting  out  a  bill  in  which  we  proposed  to  penalize  all  foreign  ships 
entering  American  ports  which  were  at  the  tmie  in  a  combine,  agree- 
ment, or  pool.  It  has  gone  to  the  Senate  now,  and  we  are  interested 
to  know  whether  the  Senate  will  pass  it  or  not. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Story. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOSEPH  J.  SLECHTA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  address  and  the 
business  in  which  you  are  engaged  to  the  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Joseph  J.  Slechta,  17  State  Street,  New  York,  rep- 
resenting the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  as  their  New  York  agent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  technical,  legal  name  of  tne  company  is  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  but  for  the  sake  of  putting  it  into  English  we  call  it  tne 
Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  because  that  is  what  it  really  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  preliminary  statement 
before  we  ask  you  specific  questions  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  Dr.  Huebner  have  had  correspondence 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  would 
save  time  if  I  request  him  to  ask  you  questions  directly. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  shall  be  very  glad. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Mr.  Slechta,  the  Government  in  its  suit  against  the 
Prince  Line  and  others,  refers  in  its  petition  to  the  traffic  agreement 
of  February  14,  1908,  which  provided  for  the  total  fixing  of  sailings 
among  the  lines,  a  deferred  rebate  system,  and  a  tariff  of  rates  to  be 
adhered  to  by  the  lines.     Are  you  familiar  with  that  agreement  ? 
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Air.  Slechta.  I  sent  a  copy  of  that  a^eement  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  soon  after  my  arrival  in  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the 
oompanv's  business  here. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Do  you  know  if  that  agreement  is  still  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of  that  except  on  hearsay. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Have  vou  any  facts  Wiat  have  come  under  your 
oWrvation  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  agreement  is  still 
in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  best  evidence  I  have  along  that  line  is  from 
correspondence,  written  and  bv  cable,  which  I  nave  had  from  my 
company.  In  compliance  witn  the  request  of  your  committee,  I 
endeavored  to  obtam  that  information,  and  in  fact  a  specific  copy  of 
any  agreement  which  might  be  made  in  renewal  ot  the  previous 
agreement,  as  I  think  I  indicated  in  my  letter.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  anything  of  the  sort,  although 
my  company  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  have  reported  to  me  in  writing  that 
their  agent  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  or 
circular  letter,  as  it  might  be  called,  which  was  issued  oy  the  com- 
panies to  the  shippers  following  the  raise  in  the  rates  on  co.Tee.  In 
other  words,  the  agreement — ^if  I  might  assume  something  from 
what  they  told  me — was  simply  to  put  it  back  into  force  after  the 
raise  of  freight  rates. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  At  what  date  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  unable  to  say  as  to  the  exact  date  when  the 
rates  were  raised,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  four  months  ago;  about 
the  1st  of  September,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  w^as  not  advised  of 
the  exact  date. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Now,  in  its  suit  against  the  Prince  line  and  othera, 
the  Grovemment  refers  to  a  pooling  agreement  which  was  made  in 
1909,  and  which  it  seems  was  discontinued  at  about  the  end  of  one 
year.  Do  you  know  whether  the  lines  have  any  sort  of  arrangement 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  that  pooling  agreement? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  now,  just  precisely  what  do  you  mean  by 
pooling  arrangement  ?    With  reference  to  the  freight  from  Brazil  ? 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  With  reference  to  the  total  amount  of  traffic  which 
is  assimed  to  each  line. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Inward  freight  from  Brazil? 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Inward  freight  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Slechta.  About  that  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge. 

Dr.  HxjEBNEB.  Also  a8  regards  the  outwara  freight  ? 

ilr.  Slechta.  As  to  neither  have  I  any  knowledge  whatever, 
although  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  the  outward  business  is  concerned 
I  think  it  is  understood,  and  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere,  tnat  the  freight  bookings  for  the  conference 
lines  in  New  York  was  made  at  different  times  by  the  secretary  of 
their  conference. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  could  not  tell  you  his  name.  He  has  an  office  at 
17  State  Street. 

Dr.  Huebneb.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  matters  that  are 
dealt  with  in  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  whatever, 
except  as  we  hear  our  customers  tell  about  that,  but  no  definite  knowl- 
edge whatever. 
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Dr.  HuEBNER.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  New  York  lines — I 
mean  the  Unes  operating  from  New  York  to  Brazil — are  at  the 
present  time  in  a  European  conference  arrangement? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  could  not  state  with  any  authority  as  to  whether 
they  are  or  not.  If  you  would  like  me  to  give  you  my  idea  of  the 
situation  with  reference  to  the  shipping  business  of  the  world  as  it 
affects  this  particular  case  I  would  oe  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  want  you  to  do.  Tell  us 
what  jou  know  or  of  which  you  have  information,  or  beUef  founded 
upon  mvestigation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  accept  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  say  as  somewhat  in  the  light  of  being  academic  perhapjs, 
because  I  want  you  to  remember  I  have  only  been  in  the  steamship 
business  a  year.  Previously  to  that  I  was  for  five  years  a  repre- 
sentative, as  a  subordinate,  of  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of  course  my  duties  along  that  Une  required 
some  investigation  from  time  to  time  of  these  matters. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  committee 
to  consider  the  general  situation  in  the  shipping  business  of  the 
world  as  it  afiPects  this  particular  case.  We  have  in  a  way  a  trian- 
gular arrangement  of  ocean  transportation.  The  most  important, 
of  course,  is  the  upper  line  of  the  triangle,  New  York  to  Europe.  It 
is  important  in  that  connection  to  take  note  of  the  general  trend  of 
the  traffic  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  points  of  the  triangle? 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  other  point  is  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Between  here 

Mr.  Slechta.  Between  here— between  South  America,  Europe, 
New  York,  or  Philadelphia— say  the  United  States  to  make  it  general. 
The  most  important  or  the  general  trade,  and  the  best  pa3dng  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  business  is  from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  as  all 
ship  men  know.  The  other  business — that  is,  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States — is  either  of  a  high-paying  nature  or  it  is  of  a  verv 
cheap  nature;  in  other  words,  chalk,  and  things  of  that  sort,  which 
pay  a  very  low  rate  of  freight  and  which  steamships  can  not  aflFord 
to  carry  except  in  conditions  of  a  very  serious  break  in  the  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  a  very  heavy  traffic,  not  only  in 
passengers,  but  in  freight,  from  the  European  countries  to  South 
America — and  bv  South  America  I  mean  not  only  Brazil  and  the 
Argentine,  but  tne  west  coast.  In  that  respect  you  must  take  into 
consideration  the  reason  why  the  traffic  and  the  provisions  for  trans- 

gortation  are  so  much  greater  to  Brazil  than  they  are  to  the  United 
tates. 

Along  that  same  line,  perhaps,  I  might  ask  the  committee  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  Dr.  Huebner,  perhaps,  would  catch  my  point  at 
once,  he  oeing  an  expert.  What  is  it  particularly  that  makes  the 
trans-Atlantic  traflic  so  profitable  as  to  maintain  all  these  tremendous 
companies  that  operate?  I  think  Dr.  Huebner  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  the  one  thing  that  makes  it  possible  and  profitable 
for  all  of  them  to  operate  is  the  immigration  business.  That  same 
state  of  affairs  to  a  modified  extent  exists  as  regards  Europe  and 
South  America. 

In  other  words,  Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  especially  the  latter,  are 
taking  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  Europe  yearly,  and  the 
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lines  that  0|>6rate  to  those  countries  exist  to  a  certain  extent  to  take 
cftre  of  that  immigration  traffic.  Between  the  United  States  and  South 
America  there  are  no  such  conditions.  I  suppose — I  am  merely  guess- 
ing at  that — that  certainly  not  more  than  600  immigrants  a  month 
come  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States.  You  can  readily  understand 
that  that  would  be  very  insignificant  with  relation  to  the  traffic,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  passenger  traffic. 

I  say  this  not  because  I  hold  a  brief  for  any  of  the  lines  concerned 
in  this,  but  to  brin^  out  some  of  the  basic  facts  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  m  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  things  that  the  committee  may  ask  me  to  tell  them  about  will  be 
a  brief  against  some  of  our  friends  concerned  in  the  Brazilian  shipping. 

Mr.  Hasi>t.  There  is  no  immigration  from  the  United  States  to 
South  Ajnerica,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Slbchta.  Very  insignificant.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has 
be^i  some  effort  macle  to  encourage  it,  but,  as  you  can  readily  under- 
stand, if  the  United  States  has  things  to  offer  to  a  miUion  immigrants 
a  year  from  Europe,  naturally  there  is  not  very  much  demand  for  an 
outward  fiow  of  immigrants  to  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere from  the  United  States.  There  is  some  trend  in  that  direction, 
to  be  sure,  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  a  large  number  of  Italians — 
I  mean  to  say  relatiyely  not  a  large  number  compared  with  the 
traffic  across  the  Atlantic;  it  is  insignificant;  but  considerable  num- 
bers of  Italians  go,  for  instance,  from  Italy  to  the  Argentine,  where 
they  harvest  the  wheat.    They  come  to  Brazil  and  possibly  take  a 

?art  in  the  harvesting  of  the  coffee,  and  then  they  come  up  to  the 
Inited  States  and  go  in  the  Mississippi  Vallejr,  where  they  help  har- 
vest the  wheat  there.  That,  however,  is  an  insignificant  feature  of 
the  immigration  traffic. 

With  that  brief  review  of  the  situation  as  regards  this  particular 
business  I  think  it  would  interest  the  committee  also  to  know  that 
there  is  a  central  field,  rather  a  strategic  point  about  which  this 
conference,  so  called,  is  unable  to  operate.  That  particular  point, 
upon  which  emphasis  should  be  laid,  is  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  three  companies,  taking  advantage  of  this  situation 
that  I  have  just  described,  operates  not  only  its  line  of  steamers 
down  from  Brazil  to  the  Argentine,  but  it  operates  another  entirely 
independent  line  of  steamers  from  Liverpool  to  Brazil;  in  some  cases 
from  Antwerp  to  Brazil,  but  in  any  case  from  a  European  port  with 
European  manufactures  for  Brazil.  At  Santos  (Rio  de  Janeu-o)  those 
steamers  are  two  a  month,  and  sometimes  three  and  sometimes  even 
four,  but  never  less  tihan  two.  They  bring  coffee  to  the  United 
States,  either  to  New  Orleans  or  New  York.  Then,  from  New  Orleans 
they  carry  cotton,  or  from  Galveston,  as  the  case  may  be;  from 
New  York  they  take  com  or  whatever  cargo  is  in  season,  always 
remembering  that  the  general  trend  of  ocean  transportation  lends 
itself  to  that  arrangement.  Because  of  the  reverse  route  there  is  no 
paying  cargo  for  that  class  of  steamer,  as  any  shipowner  will  tell  you, 
at  least  relatively  so.  Then  that  brings  them  back  to  Liverpool. 
So  that  we,  the  Brazilian  Steamship  Co.,  are  confronted  much  more 
serioudy  than  this  committee  or  anybody  else  with  a  situation  Uke 
to*.  We  carry  a  cargo  of  which  we  can  get  all  we  want  to  Brazil 
from  New  York.    We  have  those  other  lines  to  compete  with 

Mr.  Hakdt*  What  does  your  cargo  (jonsist  of  from  New  York  to 
Brazil! 
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Mr.  Slechta.  American  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Mainly  what  kinds  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Of  course,  by  virtue  of  the  character  of  our  service, 
it  is  principally  bulk  cai^o ;  some  general  merchandise,  for  instance, 
steel  rails,  locomotives,  m>ur,  lumber,  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of 
all  kinds,  electrical  machinery,  woodworking  machinerv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  carry  any  great  amount  of  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  think  I  could  buy  myself  all  that  we  ship, 
and  that  would  not  be  much. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Neither  cotton  nor  wool  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Neither  cotton  nor  wool. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Chiefly  heavy  machinery  and  bulk  stuff  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  carry  also  what  we  call  general 
merchandise — all  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  to  see  what  kind  of  exports 
go  to  South  America  from  New  York.  As  I  understand,  machinery, 
rails,  steel  and  iron  manufactures;  but  when  you  say  general  mer- 
chandise  

Mr.  Slechta.  By  general  merchandise,  I  mean  the  manufactures 
of  a  higher  grade;  as,  for  instance,  soaps,  caimed  goods,  some  paper, 
but  very  little,  automobiles — things  of  a  high  class;  things  that  are 
not  bulk  cai^o;  the  same  things  that  you  use  in  your  house  ever? 
day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Except  clothmg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  carry  many  shoes  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  however,  that  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  speak  of 
in  recalling  some  of  the  testimony  I  heard  this  morning.  The  United 
States  selb  practically  all  the  shoes  that  are  sold  m)m  abroad  in 
Brazil.  We  carry  some  of  them.  Most  of  them,  however,  go  down 
on  the  faster  boats  of  our  competitors,  because  it  is  a  service  that 
demands  promptness,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  fast  steamers. 
Most  of  the  shoes,  however,  that  are  used  in  Brazil  are  manufactured 
there,  and  manufactured  by  American  machinery,  some  of  which  we 
have  shipped  down  there. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Mr.  Slechta,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  jrou  regarding  the 
rates  you  charge  for  exports  from  New  York  to  Brazil.  How  do  your 
rates  compare  with  the  rates  charged  by  the  conference  lines  ?  My 
understanding  is  the  conference  lines  all  charge  the  same  rates  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  do,  I  believe,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  it.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  further  than  just  the 
general  understanding  that  is  common  to  everybody.  Our  rates  are 
all  that  we  can  get,  to  be  frank.  We  have  to  do  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  came  up  here  to  give  it  a  last  chance.  This  company  has  been 
operating  on  tne  New  York  service  for  six  years  now  on  a  losing  basis 
aosolutoly.  Now,  I  presume — I  am  just  guessmg  at  it,  because  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  except  from  general  conclusions — but  I 
suppose  they  have  lost  fully  $2,000,000  in  the  six  years  they  have 
operated. 

Dr.  Huebner.  How  do  their  rates  compare  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  follow  the  other  rates,  just  a  little  below.  We 
cut  under  their  rates  sufficientlv  to  get  the  cargo  away  from  them. 
That  is  just  the  idea,  and  we  fill  as  many  ships  as  we  can. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Now,  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  while 
you  have  ample  freight  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  you  have  only  a 
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\imited  amount  of  freight  from  Brazilian  ports  to  New  York,  and 
that  you  could  greatly  increase  the  quality  of  your  service,  and  I 
believe  you  have  stated  on  one  occasion  that  you  feel  you  could 
reduce  rates  if  you  were  given  freight  from  South  America  to  New 
York  in  reasonable  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Will  you  relate  some  of  your  experiences  as  to  why 
you  have  had  difficulties  in  obtaining  freight  irom  Brazil  on  the 
return  voyage  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Some  oi  the  testimony  that  was  given  this  morning 
is  substantially  in  line  with  what  I  have  to  saj.  However,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  more  conclusive  of  that  situation  than  the  verbatim 
testimony — or  at  least  a  part  of  it  is  verbatim — that  was  given  before 
the  Department  of  Justice  investigators  in  New  York  the  other  day 
by  a  representative  of  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  a  very  important  shipper 
in  the  coffee  business.  If  the  committee  desires,  I  can  either  read 
that  or  place  it  in  evidence.  The  purport  of  it  is  that  Mr.  McCreary, 
who  was  asked  to  appear  before  the  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney 
General,  in  fact  placed  ledgers  in  evidence  establishing  the  fact  that 
his  company  had  received  $100,000  ia  deferred  rebates  from  Lamport 
i  Holt.  By  the  way,  they  have  preferred  Lamport  &  Holt»  although 
they  have  made  shipments  by  the  other  lines  as  well. 

In  that  connection  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to 
know  that  these  are  deferred  rebates  that  were  given  and,  this  testi- 
mony would  indicate,  are  being  given  by  all  the  conference  linfes.  By 
deferred  rebates,  I  mean  rebates  which  were  given  for  a  prescribed 
period  of  time  and  only  contingent  upon  the  shippers  giving  all  of 
their  basiness  to  the  parties  to  that  steamship  agreement. 

I  think  that  appears  more  or  less  clearly  from  the  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment which  you  nave  on  file  in  the  record. 

Now,  Mr.  McCreary.  of  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  went  further  and  placed 
in  evidence  a  copy  oi  a  letter  which  their  own  firm  had  written  to 
Lamport  &  Holt  m  1908.  The  letter  is  dated  June  30,  1908,  and 
AS  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  committee  I  think  I  shall  read  it  il  you 
do  not  mind.    It  reads  as  follows: 

June  30,  1908. 
Uesan.  Lamport  Sl  Holt,  Liverpool. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  thank  you  for  Mr.  Cook's  cables  of  the  17th  instant  to  us  and 
tA  the  writer  at  Queenstown,  and  we  now  await  with  interest  the  rebate  conditions 
which  you  advise  will  be  announced  later.  In  this  connection  we  beg  to  quote  the 
loUofiring  from  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Go.'s  letter,  dated  Rio,  June  8,  received  to-day. 

I  may  say,  in  parentheses,  that  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  are  one  of  the 
moBt  unportant  coflFee  importers  in  New  York.  They  have  their 
own  houses  in  Rio,  and  Santos,  their  own  representatives^  and  they 
operate  as  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  under  the  law  of  Brazil,  capitalized,  of 
couree,  by  their  oflEice. 

SywHeaU  lines. — ^The  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  the  syndicate  lines  should 
^ake  caigo  at  the  berth  rate  from  shippers  by  the  Lloyd  steamers. 

That  is  to  say,  some  of  the  shippers  were  objecting  to  other  shippers 
taking  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  offered  on  our  ships,  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  advantage  of  the  special  rebates  offered  by  the  con- 
fsence  lines. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  they  expected  to  get  the  rebate 
they  must  give  Lamport  &  Holt  all  their  tonnage  t 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly. 

The  letter  reads  further,  as  follows : 

The  Prince  Line  has  declined  to  take  such  cargo,  but  the  Lamport  &  Holt  agents 
are  inclined  to  accept  same.  A  syndicate  telegram  was  accordingly  sent,  asking  for 
instructions.  No  answer  has  yet  been  received,  but  the  Prince  Line  agent«  have  a 
private  wire  from  Knott  this  morning  telling  them  to  follow  the  lead  of  Lamport  & 
Holt.  This  looks  as  though  cargo  by  outside  shippers  would  be  received.  If  so,  it 
seems  to  us  unjust  to  supporters  of  the  lines  and  to  call  for  protest.  If  Urban,  Tiinks, 
etc.— 


Who  are  coffee  shippers — 

can  ship  the  bulk  of  their  co£fee  at  the  cheap  Llovd  rate  and  still  take  advantage  of 
the  syndicate  steamers  when  convenient,  especially  for  New  Orleans,  it  gives  them  a 
distinct  advantage  over  us  if  10  per  cent  is  the  maximum  rebate  allowed. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  rebate  will  be  a  scaled  one,  as  in  the  past,  as  we  very 
much  fear  that  a  flat  10  per  cent  rebate  will  not  prove  a  sufficient  inaucement  in  the 
long  run  to  warrant  exclusive  supi>ort,  unless  in  addition  to  the  rebate  allowed  ship- 
pers we  were  to  receive  a  commission  on  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  Europe 
as  suggested  by  the  writer,  Mr.  Cook.  You  will  certainly  appreciate  the  force  of  our 
Rio  firm's  objections  to  Arbuckle,  for  instance^  being  able  to  snip  New  Orleans  by  the 
Syndicate  Line  steamers  at  berth  rate  when  it  suits  their  convenience^  while  at  the 
same  time  they  ship  the  bulk  of  their  co£fee  under  their  contract  with  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  at  20  cents  and  5  per  cent — 

Per  bag,  that  means — 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Cook's  expectation  as  to  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  lasting  only  a  short 
time  will  prove  conrect  in  the  near  future — 

Whiqh  it  has  not  done. 

thus  permitting  your  maintaining  a  living  rate  of  freight.  With  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
out  we  would  much  prefer  a  35-cent  or  even  40-cent  rate  of  freight  with  scaled  rebates 
to  27)  per  cent  to  a  26-cent  rate,  witli  a  flat  rebate  of  10  per  cent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  (Signed)  Hard  &  Rand. 

Followmg  are  some  cablegrams  which  also  throw  a  little  further 
light  on  the  situation — cabl^rams  exchanged  between  them  following 
that  letter. 

I  may  say  that  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  naturally  were  not  concerned  with 
the  rate  of  freight  which  they  had  to  pay  on  their  coflfee  as  long  as 
the  other  fellow  had  to  pay  just  as  high  a  rate,  because  the  profits 
to  them  were  just  the  same,  regardless  of  what  they  had  to  pay  in 
freight  on  their  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  taxed  that  up  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Certainly. 

I  may  say  in  that  connection,  if  you  will  pardon  lue  a  moment, 
that  pending  the  suit  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  brought 
against  the  lines,  that  in  this  connection  I  thought  it  was  worth 
while  to  canvass  the  market  for  some  freight  in  the  upward  business, 
and,  among  others,  I  went  to  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  were  willing,  as  they  had  never 
been  before,  to  treat  with  us  in  tne  matter.  It  just  hapi)ened  that 
we  had  two  steamers  on  the  berth,  one  in  Rio  and  one  in  Santos, 
ready  to  load  coffee,  and  we  made  tnem  a  special  offer  of  our  freight 
rate  which  we  have  offered  for  the  last  eignt  months  or  more,  and 
which  has  been  published  right  along  in  the  press,  and  they  wsre 
willing  to  consider  it,  and  they  said  they  would  cable  to  Brazil  to 
find  out  whether  they  could  give  us  some  coffee.  Now,  please  bear 
in  mind  that  the  rate  we  offered  them  was  our  minimum  rate. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  What  was  that  rate  ? 
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Mr.  Slechta.  Twenty-six  cents  a  bag.  and  the  gentleman  with 
whom  I  talked  said  it  was  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  themi  but  I 
notice  we  never  got  the  coffee. 
Our  st'eamers  sailed  without  a  bag  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  jou  asked  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  amount  of  freight 
which  we  have  had.  I  will  say  that  during  1912  we  have  loaded  22 
car^  steamers  with  merchanaise  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  aggre- 
gatmg  8,000,000  cubic  feet  of  cargo,  and  that  by  the  way,  repre- 
sented practically  100  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  those  ships,  ana  of 
that  space  we  did  not  fill  more  than,  I  should  say  conservatively,  6 
per  cent  on  the  return  voyage. 

Dr.  HusBNEB.  And  at  rates  just  slightly  below  the  rates  of  the 
other  lines  ? 
3Ir.  Slechta.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  upper  business  ? 
Dr.  HuEBNER.  No,  I  mean  on  the  outward  business. 
Mr.  Slechta.  No;  that  is  on  the  outward  from  New  York,  while 
on  the  upward,  as  I  say,  during  most  of  the  year  we  offered  a  separate 
rate,  a  graded  rate  of  26  cents,  to  32  cents  for  the  lowest,  smallest 
quantities. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Compared  with  a  conference  rate  of 

)Ir.  Slechta.  Forty-five  and  50  cents,  which  it  later  became.  ^ 
Dr.  HuEBNEB.  In  other  words,  your  rate  offered  on  the  business 
bom  Brazil  is  very  much  lower  than  the  rate  offered  by  the  conference 
linest 
Mr,  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  And  yet  despite  that  big  difference  you  are  unable 
to  get  freight? 
flr.  &.ECHTA.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Just  why  is  it  that  you  can  not  get  the  freig^htt 
Mi.  Slechta.  Because  of  the  situation  which  I  have  described. 
Dr.  HuEBNEB.  That  is,  you  attribute  it  to  the  deferred  rebate 
agreement  t 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  only  explanation  to  be  made  of  it, 
absolutely. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  According  to  your  observation,  then,  those  deferred 
rebate  rate  agreements  are  m  full  force  to-day ) 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  imderstanding  of  it,  and  my  sin- 
cere belid.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  understand  why  they  should  not 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  rate.  In  that  connection  I  say  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  maintain  as  high  a  class  of  steamers  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Co.,  in  their  mail  service.  But, 
except  for  that,  our  steamers  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  practi- 
cally able  to  do  the  same  kind  of  service,  as  far  as  carrying  coffee  is 
concerned,  as  any  steamers  carrying  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United 
States. 

Nor  do  wepretend  to  be  able  to  carry  all  the  coffee.  It  is  not 
necessary.  The  fact  that  we  have  steamers  there  lyins;  for  two  weeks 
waiting  for  cargo  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  can  do 
business.  There  is  never  a  month  passes  but  what  we  have  at  least 
two  steamers  to  sail  from  the  ports  of  Rio  and  Santos  for  New  York. 
So  that  the  plea  that  the  shippers  might  make,  or  the  excuse,  that 
ow  service  is  not  r^^lar  is  perfectly  absurd,  because  our  service  is 
quite  as  regular  as  that  of  any  other  of  the  real  cargo  boats  carrying 
coffee. 
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As  I  said  a  moment  ago  I  have  no  brief  against  our  competitors 
in  this  case,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  case  where  the  facts  will  speak  for 
themselves.  One  of  the  companies  connected  with  this  conference 
will  probably  try  to  establish  me  fact  that  their  steamers  are  r^ular, 
on  a  regular  schedule,  and  therefore  they  offer  certain  advantages 
to  shippers  of  coffee. 

Now,  just  let  me  tell  you  that  that  particular  liiie  has  two  sailings 
a  month  from  Brazilian  ports — what  tney  call  mail  steamer^*  They 
stop  not  to  exceed  two  days  m  Santos  and  one  day  in  Rio — an  insuffi- 
cient time,  iQ  the  first  place,  to  take  on  any  great  amount  of  careo, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  most  of  them  come  there  pretty  well  loaded 
with  coffee  from  the  Argentine.  Most  of  the  coffee  which  those  lines 
carry  is  carried  in  this  triangular  line  which  I  spoke  about,  running 
from  Liverpool  to  Brazil  and  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  ana 
to  Liverpool  again. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  evidence  in  that  connection  a  series  of  a 
few  daily  market  reports  of  the  coffee  exchange,  which  reports  the 
steamers  sailing  witn  coffee  from  Brazil.  I  w3l  take,  for  instance, 
just  as  an  illustration,  the  first  one  that  comes  to  my  hand,  issued 
on  December  21.  It  shows,  for  instance,  the  steamer  Indian  Prince ^ 
which  is  one  of  the  Prince  Line  boats;  and  while  a  very  well  ea nipped 
freight  steamer  she  does  not  carry  the  coffee  any  better  tnan  we 
caror  it.  and  she  does  not  cany  it  m  any  verr  important  degree  any 
more  quickly.  She  has  47,000  bags  of  coffee  from  Santos,  12,000 
bags  from  Kio,  and  2,000  bags  from  Victoria,  or  something  over 
61,000  bags  of  coffee,  practicalfy  two-thirds  of  a  cargo  for  a  steamer 
of  her  size. 

The  Thespis,  which  is  one  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  boats,  and  one 
of  the  boats  which  I  spoke  of  as  running  on  the  triangular  line,  has 
56,000  bags  from  Santos  and  22,000  bags  from  Rio. 

The  Canovaj  another  of  the  boats  of  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  running 
on  the  same  triangular  line,  has  63,000  bags  from  Santos  and  24,000 
bags  from  Rio.     She,  by  the  way,  was  sailing  to  New  Orleans. 

Then,  the  Highbury^  not  even  one  of  their  own  boats,  chartered 
by  Lamport  &  Holt,  and  of  exactly  the  same  character  of  vessel  as 
our  own;  has  36,000  bags  of  coffee. 

Turning  to  one  of  the  regular  mail  boats,  operated  on  their  regular 
schedule,  we  find  the  Byron,  for  instance,  which  in  that  case  had 
rather  an  exceptionally  large  cargo,  with  a  total  of  18,000  bags  of 
coffee,  and  the  Verdi,  a  much  larger  steamer  than  any  of  the  others, 
please  bear  in  mind,  with  11,000  bags  of  coffee.  So  you  see  any  con- 
tention which  may  be  made  along  that  line,  tending  to  show  that  the 
regularity  is  the  thing  that  gets  them  their  cargo,  can  hardly  be 
borne  out  by  these  facts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  could  not  make  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  limited  number  of  customers  down  there  by  which  yotf 
could  guarantee  your  abiUty  and  purpose,  and  contract  to  carry  all 
their  coffee,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  depend  on  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  may  say  that  that  arrangement  was  entered  into 
in  a  few  cases  long  before  I  had  any  connection  with  the  line.  I  am 
not  very  familiar  with  exactly  what  happened  in  those  circum- 
stances, but  through  one  consideration  or  another  it  was  eventually 
given  up.     I  will  say  this 
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Mr.  IIardt.  In  other  words,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Could 
not  ycna  relieve  them  of  their  dependence  on  this  conference  line  by 
guaranteeing  thatyou  yourself  would  carry  all  the  coffee  to  America! 

Mr.  Slechta.  Tnat  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  few  small  ship- 
pers, but  even  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  shippers  the  situation  is  this, 
and  that  is  a  pK)int  I  will  ask  you  to  please  pay  especial  attention  to: 
The  laj^est  snippers  and  the  smallest  shippers  of  any  importance  in 
Brazil  have  not  only  connections  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
connections  in  Europe.  For  instanoe,oneof  the  largest  shippers  m  New 
York  is  Leon  Israel  &  Co .  They  do  a  more  important  business  in  Europe 
than  they  do  in  the  United  States,  and  under  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  you  have  on  file  here,  signed  not  only  by  the 
three  conference  lines  running  to  New  York,  but  by  the  most  impor- 
tant trans-Atlantic  lines,  if  they  ship  any  of  their  coffee  to  Europe 
thev  lose  the  deferred  rebate  on  their  New  York  business  as  well  as 
the  European  business. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  the  very  point  Mr.  Story  made,  that  they  hold 
over  you  not  only  the  question  of  their  deferred  rebates  as  to  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States,  but  also  their  power  to  get  shipments  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  So  that  your  men  with  whom  you  might  make 
exclusive  contracts,  or  contracts  to  bring  all  their  coffee,  would  then 
be  left  out  in  the  cold  as  to  their  European  connections  1 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  know  that  they  hold  over  them  the  threat  of 
refusing  to  cany  their  coffee  to  Europe  t 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  general  understanding.  I  do  not  want 
to  ^  on  record  as  saying  that  I  know  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Have  you  any  tangible  evidence  which  you  can  put 
before  the  committee  that  they  do  that  t 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  simply  this  evidence,  that  I  have  gone  into 
the  market  in  New  York  to  s^iett  freight  from  some  of  theee  firms, 
and  Mr.  Leon  Israel,  of  Leon  Israel  &  Co. ,  himself,  practically  acknowl- 
edgbd  that  fact  to  me. 

Mr.  H^mr.  In  other  words,  a  m^an  dealing  with  them  hae  told 
you  that,  as  his  reason  for  not  patronizing  you  ? 

Mr.  SuBCHTA.  Yes,  sir. 

I  tbsok  perhaps  tMs  is  a  very  good  place  to  make  another  statefineiit 
with  raferenee  to  the  general  situation  as  to  the  oeeMi  tmnsDortation 
busiaen.  I  wish  to  to  on  record  as  saying  that  in  the  ligkt  ef  my 
experience,  and  what  1  hare  learned  by  stud3^g  this  situation,  I  do 
not  find  that  it  is  a  matter  of  flag  or  a  matter  of  nationality.  It  ie  a 
matter  of  profit.  The  steamship  lines  running  from  EiUitype  to  Brazil 
bave  a  veiry  important  md  a  very  great  amoimt  of  m vestments 
vhich  they  must  protect.  The  business  exists,  and  if  they  w«re  to 
allow  their  own  steamships,  which  serve  a  very  legitimate  and  a  very 
^iil  puipose,  in  also  aeveloping  the  business  from  New  York  to 
Braal,  to  cut  under  them  on  freight  rates,  they  would  be  simply 
cutting  their  own  throats;  they  would  be  increasmg,  in  other  words, 
tbe  Aniencan  business  at  the  expense  of  the  European  business. 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  fact  of  the  situation.        ^ 

Tbe  Chaisman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  patriotism,  but  of  interest  t 

Mr.  Slecbta.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  tliink  you  are  riglit  about  that. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Mr.  ^echta,  how  many  customers  do  you  serve  in 
taking  coffee  from  Brazil  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  During  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  office  practically  the  only  shipper  that  we  have  served  is 
Arbuckle,  who  ships  no  coffee  by  the  conference  lines,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  who  ships  only  by  our  line  when  it  serves  his  own 
purposes  to  do  so. 

Dr.  HuEBNER,  In  other  words,  that  would  mean  that  every  single 
shipper  of  coffee  to  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  one  ia 
shipping  by  tlie  three  conference  lines  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  with  one  exception,  that  has  been  the  case. 
The  exception  is  the  F.  J.  Weston  Co.,  a  New  York  coffee  importer, 
which  made  one  shipment  a  few  days  ago  of  6,000  bags  of  coffee  by 
our  line.  And  while  he  has  not  tola  me  anything  about  it,  nor  have 
I  had  any  other  explanation  of  it  except  my  own  conclusions,  mv 
own  explanation  of  it  is  this,  that  Mr.  Weston  visited  Brazil  himself, 
and  was  able  to  buy  the  coffee  on  the  market  and  not  leave  it  to  his 
correspondents  there,  who  ordinarily  ship  the  coffee,  and  who  were 
a  party  to  the  agreement,  but  shipped  the  coffee  in  his  own  name  and 
was  therefore  able  to  take  advantage  of  our  special  rate. 

Dr.  Huebneb.  What  is  the  other  leading  article  that  you  bring 
from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  only  article  of  importance.  I  might 
state  in  that  connection  that  there  are  some  very  important  products 
shipped  from  Bahai,  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  carry,  but  which 
we  can  not,  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  we  can  not  carry  coffee. 

Dr.  Huebner.  In  other  words,  the  deferred-rebate  agreement 
operates  against  you  on  other  articles  than  coffee? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  case  it  is  principally  cocoa — the 
English  call  it  cacao — and  hides  from  Bahai,  and  some  small  amount 
of  coffee. 

Dr.  Huebneb.  Who  are  your  competitors  in  that  business-; 

Mr.  Slechta.  The  same  people. 

Dr.  Huebner.  As  regards  the  Amazon  region  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  We  do  not  go  there.  We  (fid  until  a  year  ago.  We 
had  a  fleet  of  very  fine  passenger  steamers  which  were,  wiwal,  too 
small  for  the  trade  and  could  not  pay  under  any  circumstances,  and 
upon  my  going  to  New  York  I  advised  the  company  to  take  them 
on.  Those  steamers  were  run  from  the  mouth  of  tne  Amazon  and  caiv 
ried  a  great  deal  of  freight  both  wavs  in  competition  with  Booth. 

Dr.  Huebner.  In  other  words,  the  Booth  Line  is  to-day  the  only 
line  operating  to  the  Amazon  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  to-day  the  only  line  operating  to  the  Amazon. 

Dr.  Huebner.  When  you  did  operate  there  vour  rates  on  all  lead- 
ing articles  were  the  same  as  charged  by  the  l&ooth  Line,  were  thev 
not  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  believe  so.  I  have  not  exactly  informed  myself 
on  that  point.  In  general  they  were.  In  many  cases  we  cut — we 
had  no  hesitancy  in  cutting  if  we  saw  an  advantage  in  doing  so. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Your  retirement  from  the  field  was  not  in  any  way 
by  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  not,  absolutely  no,  although  Booth  &  Co. 
advertised  that.  We  are  already  putting  in  some  ships  to  the  north- 
ern ports  to  show  that  there  is  not  any  arrangement. 
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Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  arrangement 
between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  three  conference  lines  to  diyide  the 
territory  and  to  keep  the  Amazon  territory  separate  from  the  rest  of 
Brazil? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  about  that — of  course,  whatever  I  sav  is  prettj 
much  conjecture,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  simply  a  tacit 
understanding. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  agreement,  though? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  equivalent  to  an  agreement;  yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Huebneb.  You  have  heard  that  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  generally  the  understanding.  In 
fact,  the  Booth  Line  is  very  powerful  in  the  business  there,  not  only 
from  New  York  but  from  Liverpool.  To  start  a  competition  of  that 
sort  would  mean  ruination  probably  not  only  to  them  but  to.some  of 
the  other  people. 

Dr.  Huebneb.  Have  you  heard  of  any  arrangement  whereby  cer- 
tain lines  agree  to  confine  themselves  to  the  Plata  and  stay  out  of 
the  Brazilian  trade  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  question  but  what  a  certain 
tacit  understanding  exists  along  that  line,  but  I  can  say  with  reference 
to  the  Argentine,  although  my  personal  information  will  not  make 
anything  I  say  along  that  line  particularly  important,  my  belief  is 
that  competition  witn  the  Argentine  is  a  working  factor  m  the  sit- 
uation. That  has  been  my  imderstanding,  and  I  believe  it  can  be 
verified  by  communicating  with  any  of  the  more  important  shippers 
to  the  Argentine.    • 

Dr.  Huebneb.  Has  your  line  ever  been  invited  to  enter  the  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.  Along  that  line,  I  want  to 
clear  up  an  impression  that  was  made  by  some  of  the  testimony  this 
morning.  You  will  recall  that  that  circular  exempts  the  Lloya  Bra- 
zileiro. 

Dr.  Huebneb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  done  because  the  Brazilian  Government 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  They  insisted  that  discrimination  should 
not  De  made  against  the  Brazilian  steamers,  and  in  fact  at  one  time 
they  went  so  ^r — on  two  different  occasions  Federal  legislation  was 
passed  severely  penalizing  any  companies  that  did  discriminate 
against  the  national  steamships,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  situation 
in  which  Brazil  finds  herself,  it  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  insist  upon, 
the  enforcement  of  legislation  of  that  sort.  You  must  understand 
that  Brazil  is,  in  a  most  important  degree,  at  the  mercy  pretty  largely 
of  the  ocean  transportation  business.  You  have  no  such  situation 
as  exists  here,  for  instance. 

If  the  railroads  to  New  York  were  to  discriminate  or  to  combine 
in  such  a  way  as  to  operate  unfavorably  against  the  merchandise  to  be 
exported,  in  other  words,  raise  the  rates  on  it  in  combination,  the 
rauroads  to  New  Orleans  or  to  Baltimore  might  set  up  a  competition 
and  ship  the  same  products — certainly  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia. 
That  situation  is  impossible  in  Brazil,  because  the  railroad  system  is 
not  developed  to  sucn  an  extent  as  to  make  it  possible.  For  instance, 
while  Bahia  is  only  some  260  miles  from  Pemambuco,  there  is  no 
efficient — I  mean  by  that  efficient  for  practical  purposes — railroad 
system.    There  is  no  railroad  system  which  could  enter  into  the 
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freight  situation  and  cany  cargo;  so  that;  for  instance,  if  a  steamship 
should  discriminate  against  Pemambuco,  it  could  be  shipj)ed  equally 
well  from  Bahia,  because  the  products  that  are  shipped  into  Bahia 
can  not  be  transported  by  rail  to  Pemambuco. 

So,  as  regards  most  of  the  trans-Atlantic  business,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Brazil  has  for  100  years  been  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  development  of  her  commerce,  entirely  upon  her 
foreign  commerce,  and  if  she  were  to  discriminate,  or  to  take  any 
reallv  very  severe  measures  against  these  lines,  their  boycotting 
would  hurt  the  country  very  seriously.  And  that  is  the  situation 
with  which  they  are  confronted,  although  I  must  advise  the  commit- 
tee at  this  point  that  upon  receiving  your  summons  the  other  dav  I 
cabled  the  situation  to  my  head  office,  and  received  the  reply  tfiat 
their  own  Government  was  taking  steps  to  effectively  put  tne  com- 
bine out  of  business.  I  asked  for  further  details,  whicn  I  have  not 
received,  although  I  am  momentarily  expecting  an  answer  about  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  you  did  get  a  cable  ? 

Mr.  Sleohta.  I  did  get  a  cable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Sleohta.  I  did  not  bring  it  because  it  was  not  specific  enough 
to  be  of  any  importance  to  you.  I  can  give  you  an  exact  translation 
of  it.  It  simply  said  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  care  of  here, 
which  I  understood  to  mean  that  the  Brazilian  Government  was 
acting  in  the  matter,  and  by  the  way  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  company  is 
owned  and  operated  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairbcan.  We  imderstand  that. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  clause  to  which  you  refer  in  the  claim  for 
rebate  reads  that  **  Shipments  at  not  below  conference  rates  of  freight 
and  conditions  to  the  United  States  of  America  by  steamers  of  the 
National  BraziUan  Line,  under  the  Brazihan  flag,  will  not  invalidate 
claims  for  rebate." 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Huebner.  Why  do  you  not  raise  the  rates  to  the  same  level 
that  the  conference  lines  charge  ?  Would  you  get  any  business  if  you 
did  that  f 

Mr.  Sleohta.  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  that  question,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  our  company  did,  but  masmucn  as  we  have  had 
no  provision  for  paying  rebates  and  did  not  care  to  do  so,  the  effect 
of  it  was  entirely  lost. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  effect  of  your  raising  to  the  conference  prices  was 
really  chai^ng  them  more,  because  you  did  not  pay  any  reoatef 

Mr.  Sleohta.  Exactly.  It  was  a  case  of  "Heads  I  win  and  tails 
you  lose."  We  could  not  cut  below  that,  because  our  shippers  would 
not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  rebates  by  the  other  lines,  and  if  we 
put  them  up  ejfuivalent,  oy  the  very  terms  of  the  agreement,  unless 
we  wished  to  give  rebates,  we  could  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Dr.  Huebner.  When  aid  you  make  that  attempt  to  raise  rates  to 
the  same  level  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  I  say,  that  was  before  my  connection  with  the 
company,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  1910,  the  early  part  of  1910. 

Dr.  Huebner.  In  other  words,  it  is  your  impression  with  the 
deferred  rebate  system  in  existence  no  independent  line  could  possibly 
get  a  foothold  in  the  coffee  business  ? 
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Mr.  Slbghta.  I  do  not  see  how  any  line  could,  except  ours.  Our 
oompuy  has,  as  I  say,  the  backinff  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  BxnsBNEB.  But  3rou  say  that  aespite  the  Brazilian  Govenunent's 
aid  you  have  been  operating  at  a  great  loss  all  the  timet 

^.  Slechta.  I  think  for  1912,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rates 
have  been  largely  raised,  we  have  been  able  to  operate  without  any 
appreciable  loss.  But  you  can  readily  understand  how  profitable 
tae  business  might  be,  and  at  the  same  tmie  the  rates  greatly  reduced. 
if  we  were  aUe  to  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cargo  on  tne  upward 
run. 

TfkB  Chatrman.  Let  me  see  if  I  imderstand  you:  This  line,  the 
Brtalian  line,  only  operates  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  t 

^Ir.  Slechta.  So  far  as  this  service  is  concerned.  I  should  have 
stated,  p^iiaps,  that  the  Brazilian  Steamshin  Co.,  the  Llo3rd  Brazil- 
eiro— in  fact,  the  New  York  end  of  it  is  seldom  heard  of  in  Brazil. 
They  operate  a  very  large  service  in  the  coastwise  traffic  of  Brazil. 
They  opiate  65  steamships  on  the  coast  and  rivers  of  Brazil — no 
foreign  service. 

T^  Chaibmah.  But  they  do  not  have  any  service  between  Brazil 
mi  European  points  ? 

ilr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibhan.  As  I  understand  it,  if  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
traffic  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  your  company,  being 
owned  by  the  Government,  could  control  the  shipments  of  coffee  to 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Slbchta.  May  I  ask  ^ou  to  please  put  that  (question  again! 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  it  was  simply  a  question — if  your  mer- 
rhants  had  no  other  matter  to  consider  than  the  shipment  of  coffee, 
Your  steamship  line  would  absolutely  control  all  shipments  to  the 
Loited  States,  because  you  make  a  rate  of  26  cents  against  45  cents 
plus  5  per  cent ! 

lb.  Slechta.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  because  they  also  have  European  oon- 
neetioiis  and  European  freight  and  passenger  business  to  consider 
that  they  are  coerced  into  the  patronage  of  these  other  lines,  not- 
withstanding they  are  Brazilians  and  their  Government  owns  the 
line! 

Mr.  Slbchta.  Exactly;  that  is  the  situation* 

The  Chaibhan.  If  your  compuiy  had  a  line  to  Europe  as  it  has 
t  Ime  to  the  United  States,  then  it  might  control  the  situation  f 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  even  if  they  were  to  carry  all  the  coffee  from 
BuroDe  they  would  be  in  a  situation  to  just  reverse — that  is,  wo 

woula  not  get  any  freight  from  Europe  to  firazil. 
The  CHAmMAN.  For  what  reason  ? 
Mr.  Slechta.^  Because  the  service  is  so  adequately  provided  for. 

uid  because  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  put  on  steamers  that  could 

compete. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  same  combination  exists  in  the  trade,  of 

course,  from  Europe  to  South  America  ? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  very  largely.    As  I  said  before,  that  is  exactly 

the  point  where  the  Question  of  profits  comes  in.    As  the  shipping 

wond  knows  generally,  American  or  Brazilian  steamers  can  not 

operate  on  the  basis  tnat  the  French  or  German  can — the  German 
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and  English  particularly.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  and  if  they 
were  to  try  to  compete  in  the  European  service  they  would  shortly 
find  themselves  put  to  it  for  profit. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  find  all  the  European  lines  combined 
against  them  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Even  if  they  were  not;  even  if  the  freights — ^we 
will  take  for  granted,  say,  that  the  rates  for  freight  were  only  rea- 
sonable, not  too  high  or  too  low,  the  English  could  make  a  profit 
when  the  Brazilian  lines  would  find  it  impossible  to  do  so,  in  the 
same  way  that  American  ships  could  not  compete. 

The  Chaibman.  I  beUeve  their  profit  depends  upon  their  freight 
carrying  from  Brazil  to  Europe.  Thev  could  not  afford  to  go  back 
empty  any  more  than  you  could  afford  to  go  back  empty  from  here  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No.  However,  that  is  another  case  wnere  the  whole 
South  American  situation  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Those 
large  passenger  steamers — passenger  and  cargo  steamers — that 
operate  from  Brazil  to  Europe  do  not  initiate  their  voyage  in  Brazil. 
Tney  initiate  it  over  in  Buenos  Aires,  or  on  the  west  coast,  even 
up  as  far  as  Callao,  in  Peru,  halfway  up  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  and  they  pick  up  cargo  all  the  way  along. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  come  up  to  Rio  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Then  come  up  to  Rio,  and  then  they  go  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  direct  traffic? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  direct  traffic.  I  mean  to  say,  it  is 
direct  after  it  leaves  Kio. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  steamship  line  which  goes  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  remains  there? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No.  Some  of  them  will  only  go  to  Buenos  Aires. 
That  is,  the  German  line — the  Hamburg  American  Line — and  the 
Royal  Mail  Line  only  run  to  Buenos  Aires.  But  that  is  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  business  because  they  carry  the  largest  num- 
oer  of  third-class  passengers  as  immigrants  tnere,  and  they  also  carry 
large  quantities  of  merchandise  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  from  the  in- 
formation that  you  have,  of  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Mail  has  taken 
over  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  Prince  Lines  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  can  not  add  anything  in  that  respect  to  what  Mr. 
Story  }  aid  this  morning.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Sir 
Phillies,  who  is  the  movmg  factor  in  the  ownership  of  the  Royal  Mail, 
and  his  friends  have  bought  over  a  large  share  of  the  stock  at  least 
in  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  some  of  the  large  English  companies. 
In  fact,  it  is  generally  understood,  or  felt  at  least,  in  shipping  circles, 
that  it  is  a  movenaent  looking  to  a  very  serious  fight  between  German 
and  British  shipping  interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  question,  Mr.  Slechta.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  it  as  to  why  these  conference  lines  do  not  penalize  the  New  York 
shmpers  for  patronizing  you  ? 

Su".  Slechta.  Well,  that  is  very  intbresting.  I  suppose,  perhajys, 
the  committee  has  not  gone  back  into  that.  1  only  know  of  it  from 
hearsay,  but  I  believe  up  to  seven  years  ago  a  similar  svstem  of  rebat- 
ing existed  on  the  traffic  in  mercFiandlse  from  New  'J'ork  to  Brazil. 
A  number  of  shippers — I  think  some  five  or  six  important  owneiN  i'^ 
particular — resented  this,  and  went  into  the  market  and  took  advan- 
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tago  of  lower  freights  which  were  oflFered  by  competitors,  and  the^ 
lost  their  rebictes.  They  brought  suit  against  the  lines,  and  the  suit 
was  compromised,  their  back  rebates  paid,  and  rebates  have  not  been 
paid  since,  or  have  not  been  oflFered  smce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  give  the  same  medicine 
to  the  New  York  man  that  they  do  to  the  Brazilian  for  that  reason^ 
as  you  understand  it  ? 

Sir.  Slechta.  No,  sir.  I  tliink  it  is  very  clearlv  understood  by  all 
that  the  remedy  for  that  sort  of  thing  exists  in  New  York,  while  a 
very  doubtful  one  exists  or  can  exist  for  the  other  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  company  belonging  to  the  Brazilian  Government, 
vliy  might  not  the  Brazilian  Government  pass  laws  requiring 

Sir.  SLEcnaxA.  That  is  what  I  am  hoping  tliey  are  doing.  As  I  say^ 
I  have  a  telegram  to  that  eflFect 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  that  is  the  meaning  of  your  telegram,  that 
tJiev  will  take  care  of  vou  ? 

Mr.  Sl,echta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  tliat  should  be  done  in  Brazil,  and  that  has  been 
the  ruling  of  the  courts  in  this  country,  will  not  that  remedy  the  situa- 
tion to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Why,  I  think  it  would  remedy'  it  altogether. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  then  you  could  do  business  right  along  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  would  be  the  remedy  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  So  far  as  the  Brazilian  conferences  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  afford  to  withdraw 
from  the  Brazilian  trade  1 

Mr.  Slechta.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  have  been  talking  about  here, 
that  it  we  would  attempt  to  enforce  our  antitrust  laws  against  them 
they  would  retire  from  our  trade. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Let  them  do  it.  If  they  do,  there  are  plenty  of 
people  to  take  their  place. 

Tne  Chaxrman.  Tney  know  that  and  they  are  not  going  to  with- 
draw.   For  that  reason,  I  say,  enforce  the  law  against  them. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Elxplain  to  the  committee  from  the  information 
you  have  the  difference  in  rates  between  Brazilian  points  and  our 
home  ports  and  those  to  and  from  Europe.  In  other  words,  is  there 
any  discrimination  against  us  ? 

kr.  Slechta.  I  should  say  that  there  is  not,  only  in  so  far  as  I  out- 
lined to  you  previously,  that  the  success  and  the  profitable  prosecution 
of  the  business  on  the  part  of  the  companies  operating  from  Europe 
to  Brazil,  for  their  own  protection,  requires  them  not  to  cut  rates  in 
the  United  States  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  or  Argentine,  as 
compared  with  the  rates  trom  Europe  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 
Now,  Mr.  Story,  my  friend,  said  this  morning  something  about  the 
cement  situation.  1  take  that  simply  as  the  case  in  point,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  been  the  humole  instrument  of  enabling  Amer- 
icans to  sell  cement  in  Brazil  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
rate  in  Europe  on  cement  went  up  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  carry 
cement  at  a  profit,  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  we  could  have  gotten 
before. 
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Tile  Chaibman.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Stoiy,  that  the  Brazilian  Government  gives  us  t^e  preferential 
rate  on  flour,  I  believe,  of  30  per  cent  and  on  some  18  or  19  other 
commodities  of  20  per  cent,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  are  unable 
to  overcome  the  situation  created  by  these  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  situation,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Lay  was  written  by  myself  at  the 
time  I  was  in  the  consulate;  at  least,  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  gave  the 
facts  in  the  letter,  because  the  incident  occurred  before  Mn  Lay  was 
there,  so  that  I  happened  to  know  something  about  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  learned  to  interpret  that  somewhat  differently  since 
I  have  been  in  New  York,  although  my  former  interpretation  may 
be  correct,  but  my  own  belief  in  the  matter  is  now  that  that  rate 
was  probably  not  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  European 
manufacturer  of  cement,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  the  rate 
of  cement  from  Europe  went  up  at  that  particular  time,  so  they  had 
to  raise  it  on  this  side.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  a  perfectly  honest 
interpretation.  As  I  say,  we  have  shown  our  good  wul  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  cement  rate  as  in  everything  else — in  the  case  of 
cement  particularly — by  placing  oiu*  steamers  alongside  the  railroad's 
pier  in  Jersey  City,  so  as  to  save  the  shipper  of  cement  the  lighterage 
on  his  products  to  enable  him  to  sell  it  tnat  much  cheaper  in  Brazil. 

The  CsAmMAN.  Is  it  true  that  the  American  shipper  of  those 
commodities  does  enjoy  that  preferential  rate  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  matter  of  Government  record,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  help  you  to  get  your  cargo  going  down,  or 
does  that  help  the  outward  shipments  iTom  New  York  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  You  mean  does  it  encourage  it? 

Mr.  Hasdt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  to  be  sure  it  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  price 
which  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  offer  to  the  buyer  in  Brazil,  but  so 
far  as  trade  is  concerned  it  does  not  directly  serve  us  in  anv  way. 

The  Chaieman.  If  the  combine  raised  the  rates  to  help  you,  it 
would  not  help  them  a  bit,  would  it  t 

Mr.  Slechta.  No;  and  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  this:  We 
have  to  fill  our  ships  with  the  best-pa^dng  cargo  that  we  can  get,  and 
if  we  can  get  something  more  by  carrying  something  else  than  cement 
we  are  gomg  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  have  gone  up  very  sharply,  have  they 
notl 

Mr.  Slectha.  I  may  say  that  when  I  came  here  we  were  paying  our 
chartered  vessels  about  4  shillings  6  pence  per  ton  per  month.  That  is 
the  arrangement  for  chartered  vessels  on  what  is  known  as  the  time 
charter,  and  at  the  present  time  what  we  are  paying  is  practically 
double  that,  or  very  nearly  so.  I  dispatched  a  steamer  day  before 
yesterday  for  which  we  are  paying  7  shillings  6  pence. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for 
tonnage! 

Mr.  Slechta.  Ebcactly,  and  the  freight  rates  have  not  increased 
anvthing  like  in  that  proportion,  so  that  you  see  where  we  stand. 

I'he  Chairman.  Have  not  ships  enough  to  carry  the  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  good  chance  for  tramp  ships. 
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Mr.  Slschta.  Those  axe  tramp  steamers  that  we  chartered.  Yes, 
it  IS  a  very  good  chance  for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
enyious  at  aU  of  the  owner,  because  8  or  10  years  previously  they 
have  been  barely  able  to  make  expenseSi  and  they  are  now  reaping  a 
harvest. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Mr.  Slechta,  do  you  make  any  contracts  with  indi- 
vidual shippers  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  Do  those  contracts  involve  different  treatment  for 
those  particular  shippers  as  compared  with  the  smaller  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir.  So  far  as  our  line  is  concerned,  it  nas  never 
discriminated  against  large  or  small  shippers.  We,  however,  do 
change  rates.  We  have  not  a  published  scnedule,  and  it  many  times 
happens,  for  instance,  we  have  a  steamer  very  nearly  full,  and  she 
is  practically  ready  to  sail,  and  we  offer  lower  rates  to  fill  it. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  But  at  a  given  time  the  rates  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  a  given  time  the  rates  are  the  same  to  everybody, 
absolutely. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  whether  that  same  kind  of  treatment 
is  afforded  to  all  shippers  by  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  I  really  have  not  anyway  of  saying.  I  never 
have  heard  nor  have  nad  it  reported  to  me  by  any  of  our  friends,  and 
we  have  a  ^ood  many  in  the  export  business,  that  there  was  any 
such  discrimmation. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Have  you  heard  of  any  contracts  being  made  with 
some  of  our  large  corporations  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  heard  of  any  such  contracts.  I 
know  tiiey  do  make  contracts,  but  that  they  are  discriminatory  in 
any  respect,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever. 

The  Chaerhan.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  many  firms  in  this 
country  who  are  exporters  that  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  any  of 
these  ironclad  agreements  with  the  conference  lines  by  which  they 
shall  have  their  traffic,  if  they  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  tramps 
whenever  they  care  to  ?  Are  they  not  discriminated  against  by  the 
conference  lines  ?  In  other  words,  they  ai-e  often  informed  that  they 
have  no  space  or  it  is  not  convenient  for  them  to  carry  their  com- 
modities, and  they  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  delay  in 
transporting  their  goods  from  this  country  to  South  America  on  that 
account. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  that  is  the  situation  about  which  I  am  sure  I 
can  put  no  light  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  nature  of 
the  steamship  business  is  such  that  such  a  thing  as  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain.  I  assure  you  Uiat  with  the  years  of  experi- 
ence I  have  had  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  me,  as  the 
representative  of  any  steamship  company,  to  discriminate  in  just 
that  way  if  I  wish  to  do  so  and  nobody  would  know  anything  about 
it  or  be  any  wiser,  except  the  members  of  the  company.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  had  booked  a  cargo,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  prac- 
tically sufficient  to  fiU  a  ship,  and  a  ship,  we  will  say,  had  begun  her 
loading,  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  anyone,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  should  see  fit  to  say  to  a  customer  against  whom  we  had 
a  gnidge  that  we  had  no  space,  how  it  would  be  possible  for  anybodv 
to  prove  that  we  did  have  space.    It  is  practically  impossible. 
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The  Chairman.  Unless  somebody  would  go  aboard  and  verify  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Slechta.  They  could  not  do  it.     It  is  absolutely  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  sailing? 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  the  time  of  sailing,  but  in  the  meantime  we  might 
get  a  cargo  that  would  fill  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  given  thi&  situation  any  thought?  Are 
you  able  to  suggest  to  the  committee  any  remedy  for  it?  Do  you 
think  the  situation  is  one  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  or  ia  it  entirely 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  certainly  is  not  satisfactory  to  our  company, 
because  as  I  say 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  the  standpoint  of  your  being  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  American  citizen 
and  our  American  industries  and  our  export  trade,  would  you  regard 
the  situation  as  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Highly  unsatisfactory,  and  wholly  on  account  of 
this  rebate  arrangement.  I  think  the  committee  should  place  its 
emphasis  entirely  upon  that  point.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing else  or  any  ground  on  which  complaint  can  be  made  or  com- 
plaint founded  agamst. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  the  situation  as  a  serious  handicap 
upon  the  increase  of  our  export  business  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  make  a  reserved  statement  along  that  line. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  friends,  the  enemy — ^our  competitors — have 
largely  increased  their  sailings  during  the  present  year.  That  they 
have  mcreased  them  sufficiently  to  provide  for  all  of  the  increased 
demands  for  space  I  very  much  doubt.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
following  a  very  conservative  policy,  and  in  all  probability  they  are 
increasing  their  tonnage  relatively  about  as  fast  as  they  would  in 
the  European  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  have  not  any  conception  of  the  legal  or  constitu- 
tional difficulties  which  might  be  set  oefore  your  body  in  framing 
legislation  to  cover  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Just  overlooking  that 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  situation  is  one  that 
depends  entirely  on  economics;  in  other  words,  the  profits  of  the 
transportation  business.  If  we  are  to  begin,  for  instance,  to  extend 
our  forces  or  attempt  to  do  so  as  a  nation  and  coerce  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  who  may  get  their  contracts  outside  of  the  United 
States,  we  will  bring  down  the  boycotting  of  the  nation  whose  citi- 
zens own  those  steamship  companies  agamst  our  manufacturers.  I 
feel  that  very  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  discriminate  against  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  As  a  nation,  no;  nor  do  they  discriminate  for  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  against  manufacturers,  as  shipowners. 

The  Chahiman.  Is  there  not  a  very  profitable  business  between 
this  country  and  Brazil  that  could  be  developed  if  we  had  adequate 
facilities,  passenger  and  freight  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  it  is  being  developed.  Judge  Alexander.  I  have  not 
the  official  data  on  the  matter,  but  I  have  kept  very  close  track  of  the 
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situation,  and  during  1912  the  business  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil 
exceeded  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000,  and  that  Is  probably 
as  large  a  proportion  in  proportion  to  what  we  had  before  as  the 
increase  of  any  other  nation  and  probably  larger.  Now,  that  in  face 
of  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that  the  investments  of  capital  in  railroads 
and  industries  of  aU  kinds  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Argentine  are  European 
and  not  American. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  except 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  the  important  feature  of  the  whole  situation 
as  r^ards  the  development  of  commerce  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Argen- 
tine, m  fact,  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  Argentine  you  have  prac- 
tically the  entire  railroad  system  controlled  directly  or  indirectly  by 
Britiim  capital.  In  Brazil,  although  American  capitalists  and  pro- 
moters have  gone  in  there  very  largely  the  capital  is  still  European — 
British,  Frendi,  and  Bel^an — but  even  in  that  respect,  the  illustration 
is  apt  in  showing  what  is  accomplished  by  that  very  thin^.  The  fact 
that  those  men,  Americans,  should  have  begun  those  railroads  who 
have  taken  foreign  capital  into  the  railroad  in  Brazil  have  had  a 
sufficient  influence  to  greatly  add  to  the  advantage  and  prestige  of  the 
American  manufacturers  in  Brazil,  and  to  that  fact  I  attribute  the 
Tery  large  increase  that  I  spoke  of  during  the  last  year.  One  of  the 
large  bookings  we  have  made  for  freight  during  the  current  year  is  one 
we  are  t-aking  care  of  at  the  present  time,  600  freight  cars  manufactured 
by  a  Pennsylvania  concern  and  sold  to  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil, 
wnich  is  a  60 vernment  concern,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  very  largely  is 
the  result  of  the  good  impression  that  was  made  upon  the  officials  of 
that  road  by  American  rolling  stock  used  on  these  American-controlled 
railroads  tEat  I  speak  of. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  that  confronts  the  Americans  in 
the  development  of  American  commerce  abroad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Slechta,  you  said  just  now  that  if  we  were  to  take 
drastic  action  in  forbidding  these  combinations  from  working  their 
will  with  reference  to  our  affairs,  that  it  might  bring  on  a  European 
boycott  of  our  manufacturers.  What  I  want  to  ask  you,  is,  does  not 
that  same  nonpatriotic  quality  apply  to  commerce  m  all  its  phases 
that  it  does  to  the  shipping  interests,  and  does  not  the  merchant  buy 
his  goods  where  he  can  get  them  the  cheapest,  if  they  are  the  quality 
that  sells  ? 
Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  such  a  thing  as  a  "  boycott "  in  commerce  ? 
Mr.  Slechta.  It  was  not  in  my  experience  on  patriotic  grounds. 

We  have  a  guest  here,  our  good  fnend  the  consul  general,  Mr. 
Anderson,  at  the  present  time  at  Hongkong,  who  served  as  my  chief 

four  and  one-half  years  ago 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  going  to  say  possibly  in  the  Boxer  uprising  in 

China. 
Mr.  Slechta.  In  Brazil,  who  can  bear  me  out  in  the  fact  that  it  is 

pretty  largely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  a  matter  of  showing 

a  man  what  you  have  got  to  sell. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  that  notwithstanding  any  law  we 

mil^ht  pass  here  with  reference  to  the  shipping  combine,  that  if  our 

merchants  down  there  in  Brazil  were  to  show  the  merchants  here  that 

their  commodities  from  this  country  and  trading  in  them  would  bring 

him  a  profit  greater  than  in  trading  in  the  commodities  from  some 
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other  country,  that  merchant  would  trade  In  our  commodities— is  not 
that  a  fact  universal  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it  and  thorough  belief. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  that  idea  of 
European  factors  and  nations  boycotting  our  manufactureiSy  do  you 
really  think  there  would  be  much  in  that  t 

Mr.  Slechta.  Perhaps  I  used  the  wrong  term.  What  I  meajit  to 
say  was  and  the  idea  I  mtended  to  convey  was  just  this:  That  foreign 
Qovemments  are  going  to  take  it  as  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  would  retaliate  1 

Mr.  Slechta.  And  would  retaliate — not  necessarily  retaliate  com- 
merciallvy  but  possibly  even  commercially. 

Mr.  Hardy.  RetaUation  is  a  governmental  matter.  The  govern* 
ments  do  that  as  far  as  they  can  by  passing  counter  legislation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  However,  I  simply  mentioned  that  as  a 
possibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  of  the  rebates,  if  it  can 
DC  shown  that  the  agreements  providing  for  these  rebates  are  carried 
out,  not  necessarily  made,  but  are  in  any  respect  carried  out  in  the 
United  States — in  other  words,  for  instance,  the  rebates  are  paid  in 
New  York,  it  seems  to  me  American  law  can  be  easily  made  to  apply 
to  that;  if  it  does  not  exist,  put  it  in  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  it  is  not  paid  in  New  York;  suppose  it  is 
paid  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  tlie  recipients  are  in  New  York,  and  the  com- 
merce is  between  New  York  and  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  should  say  that  a  thing  of  that  s<>rt  is  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  intercourse. 

ilr.  Hardy.  If  these  rebates  grow  out  of  transactions  here  they 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman,  if  the  transaction  is  conducted  in  the  United 
States  that  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  within  our  right  to  regu- 
late it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  vou  this  further  question:  If  you  had  all 
the  rebating  stopped,  would  that  prevent  discriminations  that  would 
enable  the  conference  lines  to  say  to  their  patrons  down  there  in 
Brazil,  "If  you  patronize  some  other  line  we  will  not  take  your  goods 
to  ship  for  you"? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  away  with  that  diffi- 
culty. 

^(r.  Hardy.  Would  your  remedy  be  partially  complete  if  you  had 
rebates  stopped  or  would  these  other  things  bo  stUl  enough  to  per- 
petuate the  power  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  would  be  a  help  in  the  right  direction.  The 
difficultv  is,  perhaps,  as  *you  gentlemen  have  reason  for  knowing 
better  than  I,  that  any  investigation  is  not  continuous. 

Mi.  Hardy.  You  mean  when  you  stop  up  one  crack  there  la  an- 
other where  it  will  break  out  1 

Mr.  Slechta.  Exactly.  It  means  continual  supervision  of  those 
things  in  order  to  get  any  effective  action.  So  far  as  the  rebate  sys- 
tem IS  concerned,  as  I  said  before,  it  seems  to  me  that  adequate  and 
thorough  control  of  the  situation  really  lies  with  Brazil.  In  the 
same  way  a  rebate  on  the  export  of  merchandise  from  this  country, 
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(hat  IS,  shipments  for  export,  lies  here.  There  is  not  any  question 
bat  what  existing  legislation,  to  my  mind,  is  sufficient  to  protect 
American  manufacturers  against  that.  I  refer  to  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  break  up  one  combination  and  another 
mifilit  break  out  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Si-ECHTA.  Witness  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  it  a  matter  of  any  more  importance  to  this  country 
whether  the  shipments  from  it  or  shipments  to  it  are  affected  by  this 
rebate?    It  is  just  about  as  much  important  one  way  as  another? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  get  your  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  I  asked  you  why  the  conference  did  not  penal- 
ize a  New  York  shipper,  you  said  because  of  a  decision  in  a  suit 
that  was  brought  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  any  more  important  in  this  country  that  there 
should  be  no  discriminations  against  it  in  exports  than  it  is  that  there 
should  be  none  against  it  in  imports? 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is,  except  for  the  fact  that  our 
interests  are  simply  more  diversified  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  we  have  more  exports  tnan  imports  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  covers  such  a  variety 
of  industries.  In  the  case  of  coffee,  for  example — we  get  all  the 
coffee  that  we  wish  to  drink  anyway,  and  it  costs  very  little  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  law  would  not  apply  to  coffee  alone,  but  would 
apply  to  all  such  combinations. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  mean  in  this  particular  case. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  to  Brazil,  yes  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So^  your  only  suggestion  is  to  stop  rebates  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  solve  the  situation. 
There  is  not  any  question  of  the  profitableness  of  the  business,  at 
least  under  the  present  conditions,  and  along  that  line  I  would  like 
to  say  that  if  the  committee  knows  of  any  American  investor  who 
wishes  to  take  an  interest  in  an  American  steamship  line  to  Brazil 
and  is  willing  to  take  an  earning  of  5  per  cent,  I  believe  that  I  can 
convince  him  that  it  can  be  done,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  investor 
or  set  of  investors  who  are  capable  of  raising  $5,000,000  would  agree 
to  go  into  an  enterprise  where  the  profit  is  certainly  not  to  be  much 
laiger  than  5  per  cent  a  vear.  Foreign  steamship  companies  are 
to-day — at  least  up  to  within  the  past  year,  have  been — operating 
for  jeaxs  upon  a  net  return  of  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  ^lad  to 

g^t  it.  So  far  as  running  an  American  steamship  line  from  here  to 
razil  or  from  here  to  anywhere  else,  the  situation  is  as  I  explained. 

The  Chatrman.  We  have  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  the 
department  of  the  Grovemment  shows  a  willingness  to  enforce  it; 
ftnd  you  say  that  the  Brazilian  Government,  as  you  understood  that 
caUe  to  mean,  were  going  to  legislate  along  the  same  lines  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CaAmMAK.  And  if  thej  should  enact  a  law  along  the  *  same 
lines  and  vigorously  enforce  it,  and  our  Government  should  vigor- 
ously enforce  the  oherman  antitrust  law,  we  would  then  be  able  to 
solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  would  leave  the  thing  open  to  competition;  that 
is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  one  view  of  the  way  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  bringing  this  ocean  traffic 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  like 
our  railroad  traffic?  They  are  common  carriers  and  subject  to 
reflation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Well,  are  ocean  transportation  companies  common 
carriers  in  the  sense  tnat  a  railroad  company  is  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainlv;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Just  howi  I  ask  for  information.  A  railroad  is  a 
concern  that  has  a  concession  and  a  right  of  way  and  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  granted  it  by  the  (Jovemment.  Does  the  steamship 
line  have  any  right  of  eminent  domain? 

The  Chairman.  Street  car  companies  are  common  carriers;  a  bus 
line  is  a  common  carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Has  it  a  right  of  way? 

The  Chairman.  A  bus  line  is  a  common  carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  exercise  any  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Slechta.  However,  that  is  a  matter  of  common  law  pretty 
largely,  is  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Long  before  we  had  railroads  these  carriers  for  hire 
were  recognized  as  common  carriers  and  subject  to  reflation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  am  asking  for  information.  I  really  never  have 
seen  any  clear  statement  upon  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  one  is  a  carrier  by  water  and  the 
other  is  a  carrier  by  land  does  not  change  the  legal  status. 

Mr.  Slechta.  What  makes  the  railroad  a  common  carrier  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  bus  line  is  a  common  carrier,  for  hire. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Offering  its  services  to  the  public  for  hire  makes  it  a 
common  carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Under  the  common  law? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  was  simply  asking  for  information.  I  really  have 
not  any  very  accurate  conception. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Otherwise  we  could  not  regulate  much  transportation. 
Your  idea  was  that  it  was  dependent  on  the  right  of  eminent  domain? 
If  that  were  so,  nothing  but  railroads  would  then  be  common  carriers. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  depending  upon  it,  but  I  mean  one  feature  of 
the  common  carriers  simply  as  regards  a  railroad,  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  an  important  francliise  and  grant  giving  it  very  important  privi- 
leges, which  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  one  equitable  basis  on  which  the  right  to 
control  largely  hinges,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  by  apy  manner  of 
means. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Why  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  element  wliich  makes  it  a  common 
carrier. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Tlie  fact  that  it  carries  goods  for  hire  is  the  thing 
that  makes  it  a  common  carrier? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  feature  wliich  makes  it  subject  to  govern- 
mental regulations  in  many  respects — regulation  of  rates  and  anything 
like  that.     But  what  we  want,  without  going  into  a  discussion  of  that 
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question,  is,  assuming  the  Government  has  the  right,  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  regulate  these  water 
carriers,  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  brought  under  governmental 
control ? 

Mr.  Sleghta.  I  certainly  think  either  a  coastwise  or  an  ocean 
transportation  companv  that  has  the  privileges  of  the  ports,  solicits 
business  there,  and  makes  an  earning  on  the  basis  as  a  result  of  the 
business  it  does  there,  ought  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  they  were  brought,  for  instance,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other 
tribunal  of  like  jurisdiction,  and  they  make  agreements,  those  agree- 
ments ought  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Government  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  ]ust  or  unjust  or  discriminatory; 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  file  their  rates  absolutely  free  from 
discrimination  against  shippers  in  the  matter  of  the  receipt  and  dis- 
patch of  freight  and  passengers  and  the  further  provision  that  they 
should  not  discriminate  as  against  carriers.  For  instance,  a  shipper 
would  have  the  right  to  have  nis  goods  billed  from  any  interior  point  in 
the  United  States,  to  Brazil,  over  any  ocean  line  that  he  might  use, 
and  so  with  a  rate  coming  into  the  United  States  that  same  freedom 
should  be  granted  to  foreign  shippers,  which,  I  think,  would  be  desir- 
able and  tend  to  keep  rates  down.  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  compe- 
tition, but  to  regulate  them  and  see  that  every  man  got  a  reasonaole 
rate  and  no  discrimination  as  between  them. 

Mr.  Sleghta.  I  should  say  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do 
in  the  first  place.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable;  but  if  I  were 
to  suggest  a  remedy  along  that  line — it  may  sound  very  academic — 
but  I  would  suggest  an  international  agreement. 

The  Chaibi£an.  That  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  effect. 

Mr.  Slechta.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  is  worth  while,  it  would  be 
worth  while  working  for.  I  do  not  see  how,  for  instance,  if  you  put 
it  purely  on  a  national  basis;  if,  for  instance,  the  United  States  were 
to  attempt  to  control  ocean  transportation  companies  doing  business 
between  nere  and  Europe  in  that  respect,  a  great  deal  of  its  efforts 
mkht  be  vitiated  by  the  agreements  made  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  because  an  agreement  is  made 
in  Europe  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Slechta.  Not  until  the  passengers  were  landed. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  suit  pending  now.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  brought  suit  against  lines  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  is  a  case  of  booking  passengers  from  here  to 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  from  Europe  to  here. 

Mr.  Slechta.  Would  it  apply  in  that  case  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  to  the  immigrant  trade  particularly.  Com- 
merce is  war,  is  it  not/  between  nations  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  It  is  certainly  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  each  nation  is  seeking — and  I  am  not 
saying  it  in  a  spirit  of  criticism — the  advantage  of  other  nations  to 
extend  its  conunercial  business,  hence  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  come  to  an  international  agreement,  to  frame  an  international 
agreement  for  a  basis  of  trade. 

ilr.  Slechta.  It  is  possible  for  nations  to  come  to  international 
agreements  with  reference  to  war  itself,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  agreements  in  reference  to  commerce. 
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The  Chairman.  They  always  violate  them,  however,  in  war. 

Mr.  Slechta.  If  tliey  are  high-class  nations,  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  they  always  violate  the  laws  of  neutrality 
in  war. 

Mr.  Sleohta.  However,  that  is  due  to  human  weakness,  I  think. 
Probably  the  Standard  Oil,  and  some  other  companies,  will  even- 
tually violate  decrees  issued  agamst  them,  but  that  does  not  operate 
against  the  findmgs  of  our  courts. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  something  that  shall  be 
effective,  though.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask? 

Mr.  Thater.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  question  I  asked  this  morn- 
ing. Do  you  know  whether  the  steamship  lines  in  Brazil  are  under  a 
legal  obUgation  as  common  carriers,  as  they  are  here,  as  our  rail- 
roads are  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  You  mean  to  ask,  is  there  a  remedy  in  Brazilian 
law? 

Mr.  Thayer.  No;  an  agreement  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  all 
freight  that  is  offered,  and  in  the  order  it  is  offered. 

l£".  Slechta.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  law.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  law  in  this  country.  Do  you  mean  as  applied  to  railroads 
or  as  to  the  steamship  business  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Oh,  yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Slechta.  In  other  words  a  man  comes  along  and  offers  me  a 
carload  of  cement  to  be  shipped  in  my  steamer,  which  I  can  not 

fossibly  carry  at  a  profit,  do  you  mean  I  must  accept  it.  although 
wish  to  fill  my  ship  with  some  cement  and  with  some  otner  cargo  f 
Mr.  Thayer.  Not  to  discriminate  against  any  other  customer. 
Mr.  Slechta.  Having  the  same  kind  of  cargo  ? 
Mr.  Thayer.  Yes;  of  course  you  would  be  allowed  to  make  every 
reasonable  regulation. 

Mr.  Slechta.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  is  any  such  law 

existing — in  fact,  I  know  there  is  not  any  such  law  existing  that 

would  make  that  incumbent  upon  an  ocean  transportation  compimy. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  you  may  stand  aaicfe. 

We  have  not  excused  you  yet,  but  you  may  stand  aside  for  the 

present.  

TESTUOFT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  FUXCELI. 

The  Chairman.  Blindly  give  your  name,  address,  and  business  to 
the  stenographer. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Mv  name  is  Joseph  Purcell,  of  the  firm  of  Hard; 
Rand  &  Co.,  107  Wall  Street,  New  York,  importers  of  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  A  subpcena  duces  tecum  nas  been  served  on  you, 
Mr.  Purcell,  to  produce  certain  papers  and  documents. 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  subpoena  says  ' '  papers  between  New  York  and 
Brazil.''  All  of  our  business  is  between  Brazil  and  New  York.  We 
do  not  do  any  business  between  New  York  and  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  The  subpoena  says: 

Any  contract,  agreements,  or  arrangements,  originals  or  copies,  and  in  the  form  of 
correspondence  which  he  has  made  with  any  steamship  company  or  companies  oper- 
ating oetween  New  York  and  Brazil  or  other  South  American  ports. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  thought  you  meant  the  other  way.  That  is  the 
way  we  do  business — between  Brazil  and  New  York,  but  nothing 
between  New  York  and  Brazil. 
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The  Chairman.  This  subpoena  commanded  you  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  any  such  contracts,  or  agreements,  or  arrangements 
between  yourselves  and  any  company  or  companies  operating  between 
New  York  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  All  the  contracts  and  agreements  and  the  papers 
and  books  pertaining  to  that  business  have  been  delivered  already  to 
the  Government,  for  which  I  hold  a  receipt  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  your 
firm  is  a  party  to  anv  deferred  rebate  agreement  with  any  of  these 
companies  operating  between  Brazilian  ports  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  those  agreements  are. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  contract,  so  I  could  give  it 
to  you  verbally. 

the  Chairman.  I  understand  the  originals  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  salient  point  of  it  is  that  we  are  to  ship  by  the 
svudicated  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  stenographer  what  lines  those  are. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Lamport  &  Holt,  rrince  Line,  and  the  Hamburg 
South  American. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Purcell.  You  are  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  those  aCTeements. 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  substance  is  we  agreed  on  a  maximum  rebate 
of  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  On  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.   \Vhat  kind  of  freight? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Coflfee,  the  only  thing  we  ship. 

The  Chairman.  When  are  those  rebates  payable  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  If  I  had  the  contracts  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  can  not 
tell  you  now.  I  do  not  know  the  dates.  I  can  not  give  them  to  you 
even  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  be  paid  at  each  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No  ;  they  are  paid  at  stated  periods  during  the  year. 
I  do  not  know  whether  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  year.  All  those 
details  our  head  clerk  attends  to.  Our  firm  in  Brazil  signs  a  contract 
agreement  with  the  ^ndicated  lines,  and  a  copy  of  that  contract  is 
sent  to  New  York.  That  contract  is  turned  over  to  the  clerk,  and  he 
carries  out  the  provisions  of  that  contract.  Now  you  could  not  get 
any  one  of  the  partners  to  give  yo  u  anything  but  the  salient  points  of 
iLat  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  could  not  get  any  one  of  the  parties  to  give  you 
anything  but  the  salient  points  of  that  contract  ofmand.  If  we  need 
it.  we  sent  for  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  you  never  saw  the  contract  yourself  t 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  can  you  not  recall  anything  so  important  as 
that? 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  have  given  you  the  important  points,  namely, 
that  we  get  10  per  cent  rebate.  That  is  the  only  part  that  concerns 
ns  in  the  Dusiness,  the  net  rate  of  freight. 
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The  Chairman.  That  agreement  is  still  in  force  between  you  and 
the  conference  lines,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PUKCELL,   It  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement  or 
imderstanding  or  contract,  you  do  from  time  to  time  receive  these 
rebates,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  condition  do  you  get  this  rebate  of  10 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PuROELL.  Well,  we  have  to  be  supporters  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that  more  specifically. 

Mr.  PuROELL.  Wa  have  to  ship  eveiything  by  the  syndicated  line, 
tocept  when  we  charter  10  cents  per  bag  below  their  rate  of  freight; 
then  we  are  privil^ed  to  charter  without  jeopardizing  our  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  What  rates  do  you  get  from  the  syndicated  lines 
on  coffee  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  now  is  50  cents  per  ba^,  and  5  per  cent 
primage;  that  is  what  we  pay  when  the  coffee  amves;  we  pay  that 
frefeht,  50  cents  and  5  per  cent. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  get  it  for  45  cents,  if  you  could  charter, 
say,  a  tramp  ship 

Mr.  PimoEix  (mterposing).  No;  at  50  cents  we  would  have  to  be 
able  to  charter  at  40  cents.  We  have  got  to  be  able  to  charter  at  10 
cents  below  their  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ten  cents  or  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Ten  cents  per  bag." 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  And  5  per  cent  primage  t 

Mr.  PuRCEix.  Generally  all  freights  have  primage.  There  are  very 
few  of  them  net. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  can  not  charter  cheaper  than  your  freight 
rates  with  rebates  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  svndicated  lines  can  not  keep  their  rates  more 
than  10  cents  above  what  we  can  charter  at.  When  they  advanced 
their  rates  higher  in  October  we  entered  the  market  to  try  to  charter 
a  vessel  and  found  we  could  not,  so  we  had  to  pay  their  50  rents. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  that  has  a  standing 
rate  of  26  cents;  that  is  24  cents  below.  Wliy  do  you  not  ship  coffee 
by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  by  the  syndicated  lines  the  rate  of  freight  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  our  business.  We  have  got  to  have  regularity 
of  shipments  and  efficient  service,  which  we  could  not  get  by  t)ie 
LlOT'd  Brazileiro. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  say  that  they  have  two  or  more  cargo 
steamers  leaving  Brazilian  points  each  month. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  would  not  bo  enough.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  two  or  more.     I  think  they  have  irregular  dates  of  sailing. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  must  have  regularity,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  sell  coffee  to  the  people  in  the  interior — 
shipments  the  first  half  or  the  second  half  of  the  month — and  we 
sometimes  sell  them  two,  three,  or  four  months  ahead.  Now,  when 
we  make  that  contract  with  our  interior  purchaser  we  know  we  are 
^oin^  to  get  the  tonnage  for  it,  and  the  syndicated  lines  are  going  to 
furnish  a  steamer  to  carry  that  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  increased  rates  1 
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Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  are  willing  to  pay  them  for  that.  We  are  an 
ouuider. 

The  Chairman.  In  return  for  the  quality  of  the  service  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  And  for  regularity  of  the  service.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  ship  coffee  from  three  ports,  Santos,  Rio,  and  Victoriei, 
and  we  get  that  service  for  those  three  ports  when  we  need  it.  They 
have  the  tonnage  we  want  and  when  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Thateb.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  bag  of  coffee  1 

ilr.  PuRCEix.  Sixty  kjloe,  or  122.30  pounds  net. 

ilr.  Thayer.  Take  an  ordinary  shipment;  what  will  it  run?  You 
get  coffee  in  what  bulk  lots  ? 

Mr.  PxTRGEix.  Some  steamers  will  only  carry  30,000  bags,  and 
others  will  carry  over  100,000  bags. 

Mr.  Thayer.  But  I  mean  to  say,  when  you  import,  you  import 
50.000  lots  or  something  like  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  have  done  as  much  as  that  when  we  were 
chartering  steamers;  we  have  had  those  that  carried  80,000  bags. 

The  c£aRMAN.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  contract  with  Mr.  Sl^iita 
for  the  service  by  his  line  and  stipulated  that  you  should  receive 
cargoes  at  different  periods  1 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Recently  we  asked  him  for  a  rate  of  freight  on  a 
round  lot  of  coffee,  bujb  tne  sailing  did  not  suit  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  does  he  have  sailings  ? 

ilr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  he  gave  us  two;  one  was  on  the  berth  and 
the  other  was  indefinite — the  sailing  of  the  second  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  does  he  have  sailings  ? 

Mr.  PuRCEix.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  rate  there.  Do 
jou  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  encourage  his  company ) 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  because  we  are  satisfied  witn  our  arrangement 
with  the  syndicated  lines. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  ^our  customers  will 
stand  the  increase,  there  is  no  kick  on  vour  part,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  of  freight  does  not  amount  to  anything; 
it  is  always  added  to  the  cost  of  selling  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  consumer  has  to  pay  it,  has  he  not) 

ilr.  PuRCELL.  No;  the  consumer  does  not  have  to  pay  it.  We 
haye  to  compete  with  the  competitor  whom  we  are  selling  coffee 
against.  We  give  a  net  price,  cost  and  freight,  to  the  customer,  and 
in  that  net  cost  the  rate  of  freight  is  figured.  We  can  not  add  5  cents 
per  hundred,  or  any  part  of  it;  if  our  competitor  offers  rates  we  have 
got  to  meet  them  or  lose  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  he  pays  the  same  rate  of  freight  you  do, 
does  he  not? 

ilr.  PcRCELL.  Sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  woras,  you  have  to  meet  the  competition 
of  those  whose 

Mr.  PuRCELL  (interposing).  We  have  got  to  meet  the  competition 
of  pjeople  who  underbuy  us. 

The  Chairman.  Tramp  steamers  ? 

Mr.  PuRCBix.  No;  shipments  by  the  Lloyd  Braadliero. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  although  theirs  is  a  national  line 
they  do  not  get  much  coffee  shipments  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  they  do  not  give  the  service.  They  have  not 
the  service  of  the  syndicated  lines. 
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The  Chairman.  Because  the  syndicated  lines  have  got  yourselves 
and  other  large  importers  tied  up  in  such  a  way  they  can  not  get  the 
profit.  If  you  were  to  break  away,  it  might  solve  the  situation; 
make  your  freight  rate  less  and  you  would  be  able  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  coffee  at  a  less  price,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuBCEix.  If  you  look  at  this  thing  just  as  a  business  man 

The  Chairman.  1  want  you  to  develop  the  matter  here. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  If  you  were  trading  with  a  firm,  an  individual  firm 
or  a  corporation,  and  you  had  been  doing  business  with  them  for 
years,  and  their  prices  and  the»r  service  was  satisfactory,  would  you 
treat  with  another  one  on  the  s^me  terms  ?  Would  you  not  give  the 
preierence  to  the  man  you  were  doing  business  with  satisfactorily? 

The  Chairman.  I  would,  under  normal  conditions,  if  a  man  would 
offer  me  the  same  service;  that  is,  to  import  a  commodity  in  which 
I  dealt  at  26  cents  as  against  50  cents  that  another  one  demands,  I 
think  I  would  cut  out  tne  50-cent  man,  unless  there  was  some  con- 
trolling reason. 

Mr.  ruRCELL.  So  will  we.    We  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  stick  to  the  50-cent  man. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  he  gives  us  the  service  we  want.  We  have 
got  to  have  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  just  as  long  as  the  customer 
will  stand  it  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Xo;  you  have  got  a  wrong  idea  about  the  customer. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  to  pay,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Our  customer  buys  from  the  man  he  can  buy  the 
cheapest  from. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  have  got  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
coffee  in  Brazil;  then  you  add  to  that  the  cost  of  transportation,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  of  freight;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  take  the  net  rate  of  freight  into  consideration  in  the 
cost  of  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  got  to  have  your  profit  over  that, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  other  man  could  get  the  service  at  26  cents, 
he  pays  the  same  price  for  his  coffee  there  that  you  do,  does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.   les,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  put  you  out  of  business,  would  he  not, 
Mr.  Purcell  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Perhaps  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  could  afford  to  sell  his  coffee  for  inuch 
less  than  you;  for  as  much  less/  at  least,  as  the  difference  in  the 
freight  rate,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Purcell.  He  might  not  be  able  to  deliver  the  coffee  at  the 
time  the  customer  wanted  it,  though. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  effort  to  solve  the  situa- 
tion in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  The  only  effort  we  make  is  to  get  the  lowest  rate  of 
freight  we  can  possibly  get;  to  buy  our  coffee  at  the  very  lowest  price 
we  can  buy  it  at^  and  wnoever  gives  us  that  lowest  price  and  gives  us 
efficient  service  is  the  person  we  do  business  with. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  just  now  you  were  allowed  to  charter  a  boat 
if  you  could  get  a  rate  oi  10  cents  a  bag  less,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Pdbgeix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  When  you  had  that  privilege,  and  this  man  stands 
ready  to  bring  your  coffee  at  24  cents  per  bag  less,  the  difference 
between  26  and  50  cents,  why  did  you  not  charter  one  of  his  vessek  t 

Mr.  PuBCBLi..  I  do  not  know  tliat  theycharter  them.  I  never 
heard  of  them  chartering;  their  vessels.  We  enter  the  market  for 
charters,  and  I  suppose  if  their  vessels  were  put  up  we  would  have 
competed  for  one  oi  them. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  would  charter  them  to  you, 
if  they  coidd  get  them  loaded  and  bring  them  back  here  t 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  do  not  know.  We  put  an  order  in  the  hands  of  a 
shipping  broker,  and  he  brings  our  charter  where  he  can  get  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Is  not  your  interest  clearly  defined  to  this,  that  if  you 
get  your  freight  as  cheap  as  anybody  else,  you  can  compete  with  them  t 

Mr.  PuBCEix.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Does  not  that  further  bring  up  the  idea  that  your  pur- 
pose is  to  prevent  anv  cutting  under  your  freight  rates  to  kill  out 
these  competing  ships  t 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  out.  You 
have  got  the  wrong  impression  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  understand  why  it  is  you  let  them  write  your 
charter  10  cents  a  bag  below  your  ordinary  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL-  That  is  to  keep  the  syndicated  lines  from  overcharg- 
ing us  in  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  had  that  privilege,  why  could  you  not  char- 
ter one  of  those  vessels  that  are  ready  to  oring  it? 

ifr.  PuRCBLL.  They  were  not  offered  us. 

Mr.  H^iDY.  You  do  not  wait  for  an  oflPer  when  you  can  get  a  good 
bargain,  do  you  ? 

ifr.  PuRCBix.  I  do  not  think  they  charter  their  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  charter  a  great  many  vessels,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  never  heard  of  it.  They  charter  vessels,  but  they 
do  not  put  their  vessels  in  ship  brokers'  hands  for  charter  as  I  know. 
I  never  neard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  in  the  business,  but  does  it  not  seem  to  jon 
that  if  you  had  a  ship  empty  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  wanted  to  bring 
it  up  here  and  could  not  get  a  cargo  any  other  way,  you  would  charter 
it  to  a  man  who  had  a  cargo  and  wanted  to  ship  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Lloyd  Braziliero  would  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  about  that  ? 

Mr.  PcnacELL.  No;  we  do  not  have  to.  We  go  in  the  re^lar 
channels  when  we  want  to  charter  vessels  to  get  that  charter  either 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Europe;  we  try  both  places. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  knew  those  vessels  were  there  empty  seek- 
ing caigoes  back,  dia  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  were  not  offered  for  charter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  people  usually  make  an  effort 

Mr.  PuRCEix  (interposing) .  When  we  charter  a  vessel  we  charter 
it  for  loading  at  a  certain  time.  All  conditions  have  got  to  be  satis- 
factory to  us,  otherwise  we  do  not  charter. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  always  wait  for  a  man  to  ask  you  on  a 
trade^  do  you  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  we  give  an  order  to  a  ship  broker  to  look  up — 
we  ask  him  what  he  has.    He  tells  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  contract  allow  you  to  get  your  shipments 
at  more  than  10  cents  per  bag  below  the  contract  price  by  chartering 
a  vessel  if  you  get  it  at  more  than  10  cents  below  the  contract  price  t 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  can  charter  at  anything  below  10  cents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Then  you  forfeit  your  rebate,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  but  at  10  cents  below — we  can  charter  at  15 
cents  below.    Naturally  they  would  have  to  come  down. 

The  Chairman  .  But  10  cents  below  is  just  the  actual  rate  they 
are  charging  you,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PtjRCELL.  No;  10  cents  below  would  be  lower  than  their 
regular  charter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  PuRCBLL.  At  50  cents,  if  we  can  charter  at  40  cents  we  can  do 
it  without  jeopardizing  our  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  that  event  they  would  not  lose  anything  in 
fact,  because  that  is  all  they  get  finally  after  having  paid'the  rebate? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  they  get  more  than  that.  Five  cents  is  10 
per  cent  of  50. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  allowance  written  on  the  face  of  j^our  contract, 
that  you  are  allowed  to  charter  a  boat  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  I  think  I  saw  a  form  of  contract  here  that 
looked  very  much  like  the  contract.  I  think  if  j^ou  read  that  you 
will  find  it  says  so  right  in  that  clause  there, 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  purpose  of  that  privilege  is  to  enable  you  to 
prevent  yourselves  being  imposed  upon  by  too  high  a  rate  of  freight  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  is  right.  That  is  what  we  call  protection  in 
regard  to  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  that  so-called  protection  to  allow  you  to  ship 
less  than  a  cargo  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Oh,  we  can  ship  10  bags  if  we  want  to,  or  10,000,  or 
100,000.     It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  charter  a  vessel, 
if  you  only  wanted  to  ship  10  bags  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Oh,  you  mejin  charter  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  would  have  to  charter  a  vessel,  ves;  but  it 
depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  agreement  does  not  permit  you  to  ship  100 
bags  at  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  No;  we  would  have  to  charter  a  vessel,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  we  could  get  any  vessel  to  charter  for  less  than  40,000  bags. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Awhile  ago  you  said  you  had  brought  in  shipments  as 
high  as  50,000  bags.  Had  you  used  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  you  would 
have  paid  26  cents,  and  you  are  paying  50  cents. 

Mr.  Purcell.  You  asked  me  a  question  there.  That  question  re- 
lates to  something  that  happened  at  some  remote  period.  Shipments 
do  not  amount  to  that.  Our  regidar  slupments  amount — sometimes 
on  the  steamer  we  will  move  20,000  bags,  sometimes  on  a  steamer  we 
will  have  none,  and  sometimes  we  vriil  only  have  a  thousand;  but  they 
come  and  go  with  very  great  regularity,  and  w^henever  I  want  a 
steamer  of  the  conference  lines,  we  have  it. 
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Mr.  Aybes.  Take  one  year  with  another,  how  many  bags  would  you 
bring  in  in  one  year  as  related  to  another — the  total  importations  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELX..  Well;  this  year  und;3r  our  own  name  where  we  ap- 
pear as  importers  ? 

Mr.  Ayr£8.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  think  it  amounts  to  Ne^  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
something  like  340,000  or  350,000  bags;  but,  then,  as  shippers  from 
Brazil  we  may  appear  as  double  that  quantity,  because  as  shippers 
they  go  under  the  name  of  the  shipper;  they  never  go  to  people  in  the 
seneral  import  business  here,  ana  it  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics 
here  as  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Aybes.  Here  are  350.000  bags.  Now,  the  rate  you  pay  is  50 
cents  a  bag.  In  other  words,  you  paid  a  gross  rate  in  that  year  on 
that  amount  of  $175,000,  during  the  year. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  On  that  we  get  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Atbss.  The  rebate  on  your  stock  from  the  conference  lines 
would  be  10  per  cent.     In  other  words,  you  have  a  $17,500  rebate  I 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Aybes.  Now,  on  a  shipment  of  20,000  bags  there  would  be  a 
difference  ordinarily  to  ^ou  of  24  cents  a  bag.  The  published  price 
of  the  Lloyd  Brazueiro  is  26  cents.  In  other  words,  the  difference 
on  one  shipment  of  1,000  ba^  would  be  $4,800  in  freight.  The 
reason  you  won't  use  the  Lloyd  Br^ilerio  when  you  ship  is  that  you 
would  lose  their  yearly  rebate  to  gain  on  that  one  shipment  ? 

Mr.  PuBCEix.  Yes;*  and  they  could  not  give  us  the  service  we 
have  to  have. 

Mr.  Aybes.  But  to  bring  up  50,000  bags,  for  instance,  as  a  syndi- 
cate shipper,  the  difference,  excluding  the  rebate  on  one  shipiSbNit, 
the  difference  between  the  rate  would  oe  almost  $800  over  the  yearly 
rebate  I 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  now  say,  or,  rather,  you  said,  you  had  brought  in 
is  high  as  80,000. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Yes,  when  chartering  a  vessel,  then  full  capacity. 

Mr.  Aybes.  On  your  annual  importations  of  350,000  bags,  the  dif^ 
ference  in  the  two  prices  is  something  like  24  cents  a  bag.  You 
have  there  about  $84,000  more  freight  to  pay  over  one  line  than 
mother.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a  pretty  nigh  price  to  pay  for 
roprularity  ? 

ifr.  PuRCELX,.  You  must  recoUect  that  rate  on  the  two  steamers 
named  here  rec'ently — I  did  not  say  a  yearly  rate;  he  can  not  give  us 
every  steamer  for  26  cents.  But  I  do  say  that  on  the  two  steamers 
that  was  the  rate.     He  gave  us  two  steam  ex's. 

Mr.  Aybes.  May  I  ask  you  right  here  is  that  the  yearly  rate  ? 

Mr.  Slechta.  That  rate  has  been  published  every  day  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  PuRCBLL.  They  advance.  The  rate  of  freight  is  higher  for 
IXKK)  than  for  25,000.  It  is  a  schedule  rate -1,000,  5,000,  10,000, 
*nd  25,000.  A  man  who  ships  1,000  bags  has  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
than  a  man  who  ships  25,000,  wliich  amounts  to  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  rate  rebates.  We  get  rebates  because  we  sliip  large  cjuanti- 
ties  of  the  coffee. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  get  any  such  rate  as  26  cents. 
Mr.  PuBCELL.  Yes,  we  do.     We  have  had  rates  down  to  25  cents  a 

bag. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Over  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  25  cents  a  bag  would  be  the  rate 

Mr.  Hardy.  Over  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  have  paid  as  low  as  15  cents  over  the  conference 
lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  when  they  were  trying  to  run  a  line  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  PuRCBLL.  They  were  fighting  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  when  they  wanted  to  run  this  New  Orleans 
line  out? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No,  that  was  some  time  ago,  in  a  big  war.  The 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  was  doing  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  when  they  are  doing  the  fighting,  you  get  a 
cheap  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  are  right  on  the  job  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  Fact  that  you  do  not  want  to  fight  ?  You 
have  vour  arrangements  well  settled,  and  you  want  them  to  carry 
your  freight  and  no  other  vessel  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  always  want  to  get  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  would  rather  there  was  not  any  cutting, 
now  that  you  have  gotten  the  arrangements  made  for  your  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  a  great  deal  rather.  If  you 
would  ask  me  personally,  I  would  a  great  deal  rather. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  lines  give  the  best  rates  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Where  our  freight  is  assured. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  the  settlement  was  a  proposition  to  maintain 
the  regular  conference  rate,  to  drive  out  all  competitors  ?   • 

Mr.  ruROELL.  We  had  to  do  it,  because  the  competitors  had  it  and 
forced  us  to  get  as  low  a  rate  of  freight.  You  are  talking  about  one 
single  instance.  We  are  assured  as  long  as  we  do  business  with  them 
we  will  have  the  tonnage,  and  we  do  not  have  to  pay  more  than  10 
cents  a  bag  above  what  we  can  charter  for.  So  we  nave  protection 
there.    They  can  not  beat  us  for  more  than  10  cents  a  bag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  your  policy,  to  protect  your  interests  and 
prevent  anybody  else  getting  20  cents  a  bag  shipments  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.   No. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  do  not  want  competitors  to  get  a  rate  of  26  cents, 
and  you  to  pay  50  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No  competitors  get  it,  until  you  send  large  quanti- 
ties. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  feel  that  it  is  to  your  interest  for  your  com- 
petitor to  ship  under  a  rate  24  cents  cheaper  than  jou  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  are  not  a  regular  shipper,  like  we  are,  and  do 
not  do  the  same  amount  of  business — the  nrm  he  had  reference  to. 
We  get  coflFee  in  bulk  and  throw  it  into  a  hopper  and  roast  it,  and 
then  ship  it  out  in  250  and  500  bag  lots  to  100  or  200  different  people. 
It  has  got  to  be  shipped  that  way,  and  shipped  with  regularity,  just 
when  we  contract  to  ship  it,  either  the  first  naif  or  the  last  half  of  the 
month,  as  we  contract  to  ship  it;  and  we  are  always  assured  of  a 
steamer  there  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  always  willing  to  see  your  competitors  get  the 
better  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  They  do  not  do  the  same  amount  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  a  man  is  doing  this  business  and  getting  cheaper 
rates,  what  is  to  prevent  him  from  getting  the  same  amount  ? 
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Afr.  PuBGELL.  Don't  you  suppose  we  have  been  in  business  long 
enough  to  know  which  is  the  oest  contract  for  us  to  make  t 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  suppose  you  know  which  is  the  best  for  you.  I  am 
not  censuring  your  action  on  it. 

Mr.  PuBCEix.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I  will  tell  you 
frankly  anything  you  wish  to  Imow. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Purcell^  if  you  and  your  competitors  paid  the 
same  freight,  and  you  knew  it,  and  the  freights  per  bag  were  to  be 
24  cents,  would  you  add  any  more  for  the  coffee  i  Y(lio  would  pay 
the  increased  price  ? 

Mr.  PuBGEix.  It  depends  on  competition  whether  the  consumer 
would  pay  it  or  not.  Somebody  may  have  had  some  cheap  coffee 
and  would  not  advance  that  rate  of  freight,  and  so  they  would  not 
pay  that  increased  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  suppose  in  the  same  business  that  a  competitor 
paid  26  or  24  cents  a  bag  more  for  coffee,  would  not  the  consumer — the 
consumer  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  retailer — pay  the  increased 
price? 

Mr.  PuBCBix.  We  would  try  to  make  him  pay  it,  but  we  do  not 
always  do  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  make  the  competitor  pay  it? 

ifr.  PuBCELL.  No;  we  could  not  make  him.  You  know,  in  our 
business,  sometimes  the  people  bite  off  more  than  they  can  chew. 
They  buy  more  coffee  than  they  have  trade  for.  Settlement  day 
comes  around,  and  they  have  to  sell  that  coffee,  and  they  sell  it  below 
cost    We  do  not  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  to  meet  that  competition  if  it  is  serious 
enough  t 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  We  do  not  have  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  are  your  competitors  ? 

Mr.  PuBCEix.  Well,  everybody  in  tne  coffee  business,  in  the  same 
line  as  we  are. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  say  these  conference  lines  give  them  the 
same  terms  they  give  you  ? 

Mr.  PxjBCELL.  Those  that  signed  the  agreement,  yes.  I  am  not 
sure  just  who  has  signed  that  agreement. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  handing  you  this  blank,  entitled  ''Claim  for 
rebate,"  that  was  identified  by  Mr.  Story  this  morning  as  the  con- 
ference agreement.  Look  at  it  and  see  if  you  identify  it  as  the  form 
of  agreement  between  yourself  and  the  conference  lines  [handing 
paper  to  witness]  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL  (after  examining  paper).  Well,  that  looks  like  it. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  swear  that  that  was  exact,  word  for  word,  but 
it  looks  very  much  like  it. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Don't  you  recognize  that  ? 

Mr.  PuBCBLL.  I  recognize  the  form,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
every  word  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Habdy.  As  near  as  you  remember,  that  is  the  form  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  That  Iooks  like  it.  There  is  one  here  for  Santos, 
and  this  one,  I  suppose,  is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Who  prints  those  ?  I  do  not  mean  the  printer,  but 
who  sends  them  out  ? 

Mr.  PuBCBLL.  We  get  ours  from  a  friend  in  Brazil.  When  we 
signed  the  agreement,  they  sent  our  firm  a  copy.  Our  firm  in  Brazil 
makes  out  this  claim  for  rebate. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  You  do  not  make  the  claiiD  out  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  it  is  all  made  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  make  the  claim  here  sometimes,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Wliat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  IIasdt.  Do  tou  make  the  claim  here  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  do  not  make  the  claim  at  all.  It  is  paid 
over  to  the  London  office,  or  sometimes  paid  to  us  in  New  York  and 
sent  to  different  steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  house  in  London ) 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  CHAmMAN.  And  you  ship  coffee  from  Brazil  to  London  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  To  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  form  of  rebate  agreement 
between  Brazil  and  Europe  as  you  have  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Exactlv. 

The  Chairman.  On  these  conference  lines  I 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  that  is  what  we  call  them  now.  We  used 
to  call  them  syndicate  lines,  and  then  the  European  lines  combined 
with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  between  Brazil  and  Europe  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  There  are  so  many  of  them,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
them.    We  do  not  watch  that.    Are  not  they  enumerated  in  that  I 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  right  before  you  there.  Are  those 
the  lines  enumerated  in  this  blank  claim  for  rebate  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  it  speaks  of  them  here.  ''Other  than  those 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  Hamburg  Sudameri- 
kanische/'  and  something  else,  '*the  Hamburg  American  Line  and 
the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd.''    Those  are  European  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  r^ard  the  contract  steamer  as 
a  factor  in  the  matter  of  rates,  between  South  American  ports  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  How  is  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  do  not  regard  the  contract  steamer  as  of 
anv  value. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think,  according  to  our  agreement  in  Rio,  that 
the  tramp  steamer,  when  we  could  ^et  a  berth  at  10  cents  a  bag  less, 
we  could  ship  in  it  from  Santos.  Si  Santos  we  do  charter,  I  think. 
That  is  my  recollection  of  the  clause  now.    Have  you  got  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  it  right  there. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  I  only  have  the  claim  for  rebate.  I  think  I 
saw  a  copy  of  the  contract  you  spoke  of,  signed  in  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  that  is  the  first  conference  agreement.  Since 
then  it  has  been  modified  and  re-signed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  the  last  one  signed  ?  Was  it  last  vear,  some 
time  in  1912? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  I  think  1909.  It  might  have  been  1910.  I 
have  not  those  dates  fixed  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  have  a  conference  in  1912  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  a  conference,  but  I 
know  about  the  agreements  we  signed.     We  never  had  a  conference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  agreement  you  si^ed  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  That  is  the  agreement  we  signed. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  vou  think  possibly  it  was  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  tnink  possibly  it  might  have  been  about  that 
date,  but  you  can  get  it  from  that. 

Mr.  Hardt.  At  any  rate,  you  are  still  operating  under  the  last  one 
signed) 

Mr.  PtJRCELL.  Yes;  I  think  the  first  one  was  signed  in  1908,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  was  more  than  one  signed  since  then,  with  these 
additions  or  modifications. 

Mr.  Thater.  I  wish  you  would  explain  a  little  more  clearly  how 
this  regulation  acts  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  bag  less. 

Mr.  rmcELL.  Well,  if  the  freight  rate  was  40  cents  and  we  could 
charter  at  30,  they  would  have  to  make  the  rate. 

Mr.  Thateb.  How  do  you  know  you  could  charter  at  30  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  follow  the  freight  market  like  we  do  the  coflfee 
market.    We  are  always  in  the  frei^t  market. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  there  a  shipping  list  showing  the  rates  for  char- 
tered boats? 

Mr.  PXJRCELL.    No. 

Mr.  Thater.  You  have  to  go  out  and  find  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  London  firm  finds  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  have  to  go  out  and  find  out  what  you  can 
charter  for  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  we  have  an  eye  on  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  it  is  eternal  Aagilance  on  your  part  to  find  out 
whether  you  can  get  it  for  10  cents  lower? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Always;  we  are  always  on  the  watch  for  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  about  your  system  of  rebates 
and  discounts  on  your  shipment  of  350,000  bags.  If  you  could  ship 
at  the  rate  of  Mr.  Slechta^s  lines  you  would  save  859,000  a  year. 
Now,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  ship  in  quantities  and  have  the 
same  stored  and  ready  to  send  out  to  your  customers  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No.  It  could  not  be  done  that  way.  If  it  could 
be  (lone,  we  would  have  done  it  to  save  all  that  money  you  mention, 
but  we  could  not  do  it.  Then,  besides,  you  are  taking  now  the  rate 
of  50  cents  a  bag. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Surely. 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  The  rate  of  40  cents  prevails.  We  only  ship  from 
Santos  December  1  and  from  Rio  October  1,  and  we  sHip  the  bulk 
of  that  cojBFee  at  the  40-cent  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  cost  anywhere  near 
that  amount  to  store  this  360,000  bags  f 

ilr.  PtTRCELL.  We  could  not  meet  our  contracts  with  our  customers. 

Mr.  Thayer.  If  you  had  that  stored  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No.  Our  customer  wants  his  coffee  coming  in  at 
the  times  he  buys  it,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it  our  competitors  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  is  to  prevent  you  sending  it  to  a  storehouse  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  will  have  to  ask  hijm  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Yours  is  the  only  business  in  this  country  of  any  size 
where  you  import  in  large  Quantities  that  you  don't  keep  it  in  bond 
in  a  large  warehouse  and  tate  it  out  when  you  want  it  it. 

Mr.  ftncELL.  Coffee  is  not  kept  in  bond;  there  is  no  duty  on  coffee. 
We  are  in  the  coffee  business  and  we  have  to  do  it  exactly  as  our 
customer  wants  it  done,  and  we  have  got  to  make  arrangements  to  do 
It  that  way. 
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Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  mean  that  your  customer  wants  you  to  send 
to  Brazil  for  it  and  does  not  want  the  route  broken  at  afi?  Do  you 
think  he  would  have  serious  objection  if  jou  had  the  coffee  in  a  ware- 
house and  when  he  ordered  it  you  sent  it  out  of  the  warehouse  in- 
stead of  having  it  sent  down  from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  could  not  sav  that,  because  I  do  not  imderstand 
you  at  all;  I  do  not  get  the  drift  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Thateb.  Your  customer  wants  the  coffee  when  he  orders  it, 
and  he  wants  it  on  a  certain  date;  would  it  make  any  difference 
where  it  came  from,  whether  from  the  North  Pole  or  from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  I  do  not  know.  He  does  not  ask  that  question;  he 
simply  requires  that  shipment. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''he  simply  requires  that 
shipment" ;  requires  that  coffee  i 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  The  shipper  wants  it  sent  the  first  half  of  January, 
or  the  second  half  of  January,  or  the  first  half  of  February,  or  the 
second  half  of  February,  and  if  we  don't  do  it  we  will  have  to  make 
an  allowance  or  have  it  refused. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  Do  you  mean  to  come,  or  to  be  shipped  on  a  certain 
date? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  to  be  shipped  on  a  certain  date.  It  comes  here 
when  it  can. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  From  Brazil. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  it  matter  to  your  customer  if  you  should 
make  regular  shipments  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  in 
tramp  ships,  cargo  lots,  if  you  had  it  in  stock  to  ship  him  regularlj^? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  If  we  could  not  do  as  he  wanted  it,  he  womd  do  it 
with  our  competitor. 

The  Chaibman.  .*>  hy  would  he  care  if  you  shipped  to  him  from 
your  warehouse,  or  immediately  forwarded  it  from  the  ship  when 
it  came  in  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  could  not  tell  you  why. 

The  Chaibman;  Does  he  want  it  from  Brazil,  direct  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  can't  tell  you  why  it  is  done;  that  is  a  custom  of 
the  trade. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  because  you  do  not  want  to  invest  so  much 
money  in  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  do  not  know  why  the  customer 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  We  can  not  do  anything  but  just  what  the  customer 
wants.  If  we  get  a  customer  who  buys  200  bags  of  coffee  and  he 
says  to  ship  it  me  last  half  of  January,  we  have  got  to  ship  it. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that.     That  is  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  that  is  from  Brazil,  not  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Faison.  Do  you  sell  f.  o.  b.  Brazil? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  we  sell  cost  and  freight  Brazil. 

Mr.  Faison.  That  is  the  way  you  sell  ? 

Mr.  PxJBCELL.  That  is  the  way  we  sell. 

Mr.  Faison.  That  is  the  way  you  sell,  universally^  and  no  other? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  We  buy  in  large  quantities  and  bnng  it  in  and  send 
it  out  in  25-bag  lots. 

Mr.  Stephens.  T^Tiat  percentage  of  business  is  done  in  that  way? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  You  mean,  cost  and  freight  ? 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  Well,  it  varies  sometimes.  It  might  vary  from 
10  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  might  vary  from  10  to  40  per  cent) 

Mr.  PuBCELL,.  Yes,  it  depends  on  freight  conditions  entirely. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  on  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  business  it  would 
not  make  anv  difference  to  the  consumer  how  you  provided  for  your 
coffee,  would  it  t 

Mr.  PuKCBLL.  No.  Then  we  could  bring  it  and  put  it  in  storage, 
just  as  we  do  with  ours,  and  our  own  coffee  stays  there  until  we  sell 
it.    It  is  not  always  sold  when  it  comes  here. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Ordinarily,  the  storage  of  coffee,  properly  stored, 
helps  the  quality  of  the  coffee,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  It  loses  some  water  that  is  in  it,  and  perhaps  mel- 
lows it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Which  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  coffee  very  often  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  it  does  very  often  ? 

Mr.  PuRCBLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  More  often  than  not  ? 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  Yes,  I  would  sa^  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  If  your  own  conee  is  sold  cost  and  freight,  you  do 
not  care  ?    It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  you  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No;  we  have  to  get  the  cheapest  price  to  get  the 
customer. '  The  cost  and  freight  competitor  is  trying  to  buy  like  we 
are,  and  he  has  to  ship  as  cheap  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  I  think  you  should  be  interested  in  getting 
lower  freights. 

ilr.  Hardy.  If  vou  ship  it  yourself  and  put  it  in  your  own  ware- 
house, you  store  that,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  fuRCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  that  is  not  to  be  ordered  at  the  time  by  customers, 
you  have  to  hold  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  PuRCEix.  No.  We  are  buying  cost  and  freight,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  that  over  60  per  cent  of  your  shipments 
are  made  to  you  direct,  and  not  to  the  customer. 

Mr.  PuRCEix.  I  think  that  is  possibly  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  to  prevent  your  shipping  that  60  per  cent  by 
the  cheapest  rate? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Because  we  bring  it  along  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  just  as  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  not  pay  you  to  have  that  stored,  and  let  it 
come  when  you  can  get  the  vessels,  and  save  $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year 
in  frei^ts  ? 

ilr.  PuRCEix.  No,  it  would  not.  It  is  a  prettv  hard  thing  to  tell  a 
Senator  or  a  Member  of  Congress  how  we  do  our  business,  and  he  does 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  that  is  what  I  am  here  trying  to  understand. 

ilr.  PuRCEix.  We  have  peculiarities  in  every  business  that  are 
almost  unexplainable  to  a  novice  in  the  business,  and  we  do  not  bring 
our  coffee  in  in  large  chunks,  that  way,  but  we  bring  it  along  just  as 
our  peculiar  requirements  need  it. 

m.  Hardy.  Keeping  as  little  as  possible  on  hand  or  in  stock? 
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Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  beg  you  pardon. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  say,  with  tne  intention  of  keeping  as  little  as  possi- 
ble on  hand  or  in  stock. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  When  the  market  is  in  condition,  it  is  4one  that 
way — ^it  is  arranged  that  way.  The  market  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  how  much  coffee  we  carry. 

The  Chaibman.  When  coffee  is  low  you  can  overstock  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  If  conditions  warrant,  and  it  is  not  going  lower. 

The  Chaibman.  When  it  is  down  to  bedrock. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Naturally,  we  carry  more  coffee  then  than  when  we 
think  it  is  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason,  prudent  business  principles  pre- 
vent you,  as  a  rule,  from  stocking  up  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  Could  you  tell  how  Arbuckle,  on  the  average,  beats 
you  on  the  dock  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  know.  They  charter  a  great  deal, 
but  they  do  not  do  business  with  the  Lloyd  Braziliero. 

Mr.  thayeb.  Don't  you  think  they  get  coffee  a  great  deal  cheaper? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  do  not  believe  tney  can  charter  coffee  as  low  as 
20  cents  a  bag. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  Do  you  know  who  gets  the  advantage  of  that  ship- 
ment? Does  that  go  in  Arbuckle's  pocket,  or  the  pocket  of  tne 
ultimate  consumer  i 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Arbuckle  has  to  meet  competition  just  the  same  as 
we  do,  whatever  the  price  is. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  I  think  they  do  business  cheaper  than  you.  That 
money  has  got  to  go  somewnere,  and  where  does  it  go  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Well,  if  he  makes  14  cents  a  bag,  or  20  cents  a  bac, 
it  goes  in  his  pocket,  I  suppose,  if  he  makes  it;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  he  always  makes  it.  He  may  have  bought  his  coffee  at  the 
wrong  time  and  the  market  has  gone  down,  and  he  has  lost  his 
advantage  in  freight;  but  his  competitor,  who  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
freight,  and  also  gets  a  higher  price  for  coffee,  will  get  it  cheaper,  in 
fact,  than  Arbuckle. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  freight  con- 
ditions between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  are  you,  as  an  importer? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  entirely  satisfied  with  the  freight  con- 
ditions between  this  country  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Yes.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  dif- 
ferences with  the  syndicated  lines  and  they  have  always  righted 
them  for  us. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  nothing  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement ? 

Mr.  PuRCELi,.  Not  for  us. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  see  any  need  for  any  legislation  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  unless  you  gentlemen  tliink  that  rebates  are 
illegal,  and  that  is  up  to  you. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  think  it  is  best,  Mr.  Purcell,  that  a  combina- 
tion should  absolutely  dominate  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  I  am  not  a  believer  in  monopolies  myself;  I 
believe  in  competition. 

The  Chaibman.  The  tendency  of  this  combination  is  to  increase 
freight  rates,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  I  think  you  are  wron^  there,  because  we  have 
that  dause  that  prevents  them  from  doin^  it. 

The  Chaikman.  But  you  say  the  conditions  do  not  arise  where  you 
can  avail  yourself  of  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELX..  When  we  can  not  charter  it  is  because  their  rate  on 
frdght  is  reasonable;  otherwise  we  could  charter. 
•  'Hie  Chairman.  Would  you  to-morrow  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  ree^nsiUe  American  ship  line  to  import  all  your  coffee  for 
the  next  12  months  at  26  cents  a  bag? 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  We  would  not,  unless  we  had  some  kind  of  a 
bond 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  say  some  responsible  man,  like  Bidl,  of  New 
York?  /  F 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  We  would  have  to  know  whether  he  was  responsible. 
If  he  could  do  it  cheaper  than  the  syndicated  lines,  we  would  try  to 
see  if  they  could  give  proper  security  for  service.  If  they  coula  do 
it  At  the  same  rate,  we  would  stick  to  the  syndicated  line,  because 
they  have  served  us  well. 

the  Chairman.  That  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Having  that  want  of  confidence  in  anybody  else  being 
able  to  do  it,  don't  you  feel  inclined  to  prevent  anybody  else  from 
Irymgtodoit? 

&Ir.  PuECELL.  No;  we  never  use  one  ounce  of  weight  to  prevent 
anybody  doing  business. 

the  Chairman.  Has  anyone  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Atres.  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question.  Is  not  one  of  the 
reasons  you  do  not  try  to  give  competitive  rates  to  your  New  York 
trade  the  fact  that  if  you  should  leave  your  New  York  line  they 
would  cease  to  do  your  foreign  shipping  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Naturally,  we  would  not  do  anything  that  would 
make  us  lose  our  rebates. 

Mr.  Atres.  Is  ^our  European  business  as  large  or  larger  than  your 
United  States  business  ? 

^Ir.  PuRCEix.  It  is  as  large  at  least. 

Mr.  Atres.  So  in  case  you  should  make  shipments  except  by  the 
carriers  which  are  permitted  by  the  contract,  you  would  be  likely  to 
lose  your  contracts  for  shipments  for  both  branches  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  We  would.  If  we  violated  our  New  York  end  we 
would  lose  our  European  end. 

Mr.  Atres.  So  you  would  be  afraid  to  tackle  that  proposition  ? 

Jfr.  PuRCEix.  No;  we  are  never  afraid ;  that  is  not  the  thing  at  all. 
We  are  not  afraid. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Just  a  little,  commercially  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  No,  we  are  not,  because  we  have  the  open  market 
to  go  into.  We  have  always  that  10  cents  in  front  of  us.  We  fought 
this  line  before  now,  and  conquered. 

lb.  Collier.  If  you  made  one  contract  with  an  independent  line, 
that  would  invalidate  your  rebate,  would  it  ? 

Ifr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  figure  that  as  long  as  you  can  contract  coffee 
to  your  customers  in  the  United  States  for  cost  and  carriage  from 
Brazilian  ports  and  get  your  10  per  cent  rebate  you  are  getting  your 
profit  and  you  are  doing  a  very  safe  business ) 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Well,  we  give  that  profit  away.  As  I  told  you,  the 
net  return  of  trade  is  ^gurea  on  the  cost  to  sell.     If  it  is  50  cents  gra<« 
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60  cents  ^oss  is  the  freight  that  is  added;  if  it  is  40  cents  net,  40 
cents  net  is  the  freight  that  is  added.  We  are  compelled  to  add  the 
net  freight  to  meet  the  competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  figure  that  your  profit  in  the  business 
lai^ely  consists  of  the  reoates  jou  get  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Stop  and  think  what  the  rebates  are.  It  is  5 
cents  a  bag.  That  is  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent.  Is  that  a  large  profit. 
If  we  did  not  make  any  more  profit  than  that  we  would  have  been  dead 
long  ago.  A  bag  is  worth  $20.  Five  cents  a  bag  is  one-quarter  of  a 
cent. 

Mr.  Collier.  The  tiling  that  moves  you  more  in  keeping  up  your 
trade  with  this  syndicate  is  not  so  much  the  rebate  as  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  aole  to  handle  your  business  ? 

Jir.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  when  we  wanted  it  they  have  given  us  efficient 
service. 

Mr.  Collier.  You  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  your  con- 
tract with  them  in  order  to  make  occasional  shipments  on  independent 
lines  ?     Is  that  your  position  in  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Purcell!  That  is  right,  we  are  dependent  on  one  another. 
The  syndicated  lines  depend  on  us  because  we  are  one  of  the  largest 
shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  pass  a  law,  if  it 
could  be  done,  prohibiting  this  deferred-rebate  practice  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Do  I  think  it  would  do  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Any  harm  or  any  good  either  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Tdo  not  think  it  would  do  a  bit  of  harm.  It  would 
not  make  any  diiTerence  to  us,  because  we  would  go  on  fighting  to  ^et 
the  largest  net  rate  just  as  we  do  now.  I  would  rather  trade  with  a 
net  rate  of  freight  than  with  a  rebate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  rather  such  a  law  were  in  force  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all.  " 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  else  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  would  uke  to  ask  one  question  along  the  line  of 
rebates.  You  coUect  those  rebates,  you  say,  in  London  and  in  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Our  firm  in  Bio  and  in  Santos  makes  out  these 
rebate  sUps  and  presents  them  to  the  lines  in  Brazil,  and  I  suppose 
they  forward  them  to  their  different  agencies  in  London,  and  the 
agencies  in  London  teU  them  how  they  are  to  pay  it.  I  think  most 
of  the  lines  are  paid  right  into  the  London  office.  Our  London  oflSce 
gets  copies  of  these  thmgs,  and  they  get  collection  on  them,  and  they 
remit  tnem  at  once  to  New  York.  Or  they  may  use  them  there  and 
we  debit  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Purcell,  how  many  times  during  the  last  year 
have  you  had  coffee  for  shipment  from  Brazil  when  the  Lloyd  6ra- 
zileiro  did  not  have  steamers  in  Brazilian  ports  ready  to  perform  the 
service  at  the  reduced  rates  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  To  be  reaUy  candid  with  you,  we  have  never  watched 
their  sailings  at  aU.  We  have  not  tried  to  do  anything  with  them, 
because  we  are  satisfied  with  the  syndicated  lines,  and  we  are  not 
prepared  to  break  away  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  answer  this  question.  What  has  been  the 
increase  in  rates  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and,  if  you  know, 
what  is  the  reason  for  the  increase. 
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Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  think  the  rate  of  freight  has  been  about  40  cents 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years;  but  in  a  period  much  longer  ago  liian 
that,  as  I  told  jou,  coffee  was  carried  as  low  as  10  cents  a  ba^. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  only  in  times  of  sharp  competition  and 
for  limited  periods  ? 

Mr.  PuKCELL.  When  they  were  fighting;  when  there  was  a  freight 
war  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  average  rate  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  has  been  40  cents  7 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  I  think  40  cents  longer  than  any  other  rate,  and  not 
that  recently.  The  50  cent  rate  only  went  into  effect  on  December 
1, 1911,  in  Santos,  and  October  15  in  Rio. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  regard  those  rates  as  reasonable  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes;  for  the  service  given,  especially  as  we  can 
charter  for  10  cents  a  bag  less. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  increase  in  rate,  as  far  as 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  It  is  scarcity  of  tonnage,  probably.  I  think  it  is  a 
case  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  CoiJLiER.  Has  it  been  40  cents  cr  under  for  a  considerable  time  ? 

Mr.  PuRCEix.  Yes;  40  cents  for  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Collier.  And  this  rate  went  into  effect  when  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  October  15  in  Rio  and  December  1  in  Santos. 

Mr.  Collier.  Of  last  year  t 

Mr.  Purcell    Of  last  year;  yes 

iir,  Stephens.  During  the  last  eight  months  did  you  have  knowl- 
edge of  a  lower  rate  being  offered  by  this  Brazilian  fine  1 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  it  is  advertised. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  you  make  any  endeavor,  you  or  your  firm,  to 
obtain  shipping  at  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  when  they  put  the  rates  up  to  50  cents  we 
asked  them  for  a  rate,  and  they  gave  us  this  26  cents.  I  think  they 
said  one  steamer  was  on  the  berth,  and  the  sailing  of  the  other  was 
indefinite.  We  could  not  use  that  as  a  charter  for  cutting  down  the 
rate. 

ilr.  Stephens.  Did  you  know,  oftener  than  those  two  times  you 
have  mentioned,  that  they  would  make' a  lower  rate  ? 

Mr.  Purcell.  We  have  known  it  all  the  time,  ever  since  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  has  been  a  line.  We  are  posted  on  just  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  accepting? 

Mr.  Purcell.  They  could  not  give  us  the  same  service  we  got 
from  the  syndicated  lines. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Couldn't  thejr  ship  a  cargo  of  coffee  from  a  Brazilian 
port  to  this  port  as  satisfactorily  ? 

Mr.  Pl'rcell.  Not  at  the  times  we  needed  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  these  other  companies  specified  dates  for 
sailing? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Not  always.  They  have  specified  dates  for  some 
vessels.  Then  they  have  other  dates  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is,  a  variable  date? 

Mr.  Purcell.  Yes;  we  teU  them  when  we  want  coffee  for  shipment 
40  days  off,  30  days  off,  15  days  off. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  And  such  a  date  as  that  you  could  not  get  from  the 
Brazilian  line  t 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  No;  they  have  not  got  the  fleet  to  do  the  business. 
The  syndicated  lines  have  a  great  number  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  understand  you  inquired  of  them  and  got  that  26- 
cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  They  had  two  steamers;  that  is  my  understanding 
of  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Why  did  you  not  take  that  one  ? 

Mr.  PxTBOELL.  Because  it  did  not  suit  us. 

Mr.  Habdt.  What  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  We  did  not  have  the  goods  ready. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  were  not  ready  in  one  case,  and  they  were  not 
ready  in  the  other  case! 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Those  are  the  things  that  have  to  dovetail.  The 
other  things  we  do  not  have  to  dovetail  at  all. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  mean  you  have  to  have  a  ship  there 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  The  first  half  of  the  month,  or  tne  second  half  of  the 
month  means  any  time  withm  that  period. 

Mr.  Habdt.  What  was  the  purpose  of  inquiring  when  you  said 
they  answered  they  had  the  ship  on  the  berth  V  Was  it  your  purpose 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  tnem  then  if  you  could  do  so  t 

Mr.  PuBOBLL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  What  were  you  going  to  do  about  your  rebates  t 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  Then  we  would  have  it  arbitrated  with  the  syndi- 
cated lines  if  we  had  done  it.  If  they  had  said  we  could  not  do  it,  we 
would  have  brought  the  matter  up  for  arbitration,  and  as  the  Lloyd- 
Brazileiro  in  Brazil  was  a  concern  that  could  do  as  they  Uked  under 
contract 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  was  a  tentative  matter,  if  you  could  make  the 
arrangements  then  to  take  it  up  with  the  syndicated  line  and  see 
whether  you  could  agree  on  it. 

Mr.  Thateb.  Did  you  prepare  a  list  of  sailing  of  all  of  the  ships 
from  those  different  ports  of  Brazil  to  America  by  the  different 
lines  and  different  dates  and  see  what  the  capabilitv  was  for  shipping  1 

Afr.  PuBOELL.  You  can  get  that  from  this  circular. 

Mr.  Thateb.  You  have  that? 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  You  have  that  on  the  coffee  circular,  which  tells  you 
just  as  they  are  sailing. 

Mr.  Thateb.  And  all  the  different  lines  ? 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  The  New  York  Coffee  Exchange  with  lines  to  New 
York — everything  that  brings  coffee  to  New  York — inside,  outside, 
or  syndicated. 

Mr.  Thateb.  These  are  in  the  evidence  ? 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  I  think  he  (Mr.  Slechta)  left  it  here.  He  read  off 
the  different  steamers  with  the  quantities  aboard,  and  it  gives  the 
sailings  from  the  different  ports  in  that  coffee  exchange  circular. 

Mr.  Thateb.  I  inquirea  ia  relation  to  steamers  in  Brazil  that 
were  ready  to  sail  to  this  country  and  take  a  cargo,  whether  they 
brought  coffee  or  whether  they  came  away  with  coffee  or  without 
coffee. 

Mr.  PuBGELL.  I  could  not  get  that. 

Mr.  Thateb.  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  opportunity  was  to 
send  coffee  from  Brazil. 
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Mr.  PtmcKLL.  I  could  not  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Thateb.  Could  Mr.  Sl^ta  prepare  that  ? 

Mr.  Slbchta.  Yes:  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I  shall  have  to 
get  the  data  in  New  Yoi^. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  the  time  you  made  inquiry  for  the  rate  of  this 
Brazilian  company  and  was  quoted  a  26-cent  rate 

Mr.  PuRCEix.  For  25,000  bags. 

Mr.  Stephens  (continuing).  Did  the  syndicate  or  did  the  confer- 
ence lines  give  you  any  further  concession  than  was  embodied  in  your 
ordina^  agreement?' 

Mr.  PUBCELL.   No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  None  whatcTcr  in  any  way) 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Habdy.  Just  one  other  question.  Do  they  make  you  any  other 
rates  for  any  other  than  25,000  bags  ? 

Mr.  PuBCBix.  That  brings  up  mis  matter  here. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  want  to  get  exactly  what  they  auoted  you. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  reaa  the  correspondence 
{handing  a  package  of  correspondence  to  the  chairman].  Tliis  is  the 
last  correspondence  we  had  with  them,  and  it  was  all  on  the  line  of  the 
Llojd-Brazileiro  rate. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  can  tell  what  the  substance  of  it  is,  so  that  the 
committee  can  get  it. 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  One  copy  that  the  Government  has,  appears 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  rurcell,  is  your  firm  agent  for  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  lone  at  Victoria,  Brazil) 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  their  agents  at  any  other  port  in  Brazil  t 

Mr.  PuBCEix.  No. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  ^ou  agents  of  any  other  steamship  lines  in 
this  conference  or  Brazilian  pool? 

Mr.  PuBOELL.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  else?  Mr.  Purcell, 
you  wanted  to  go  back  to  New  York  to-night  ? 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  I  would  like  to  very  much. 

The  Chaibman.  For  that  reason  I  would  like  these  gentlemen  to 
get  through. 

Mr.  PcBCEix.  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  like  this  evening  if  you  will 
let  me  go  home  to-night.  We  might  want  to  ask  some  questions  on 
that  pomt,  that  is  very  recent,  you  know;  that  is  the  last  correspond- 
ence since  I  handed  over  the  papers  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Haudt.  Is  there  any  objection  to  leaving  that  correspondence 
with  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  PuBCBLL.  I  brought  that  here  for  your  use  in  case  you  needed 
it;  that  is  what  I  brou^t  it  for. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  think  we  might  just  have  that  printed — the  whole 
correspondence  with  relation  to  that  effort  you  made  to  get  a  reduction 
in  rates. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  That  is  the  balance  of  it  from  the  time  you  got  our 
paper  until  now — everything  we  have  done  with  the  comerence 
hues. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  will  just  add  that  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  your  tes- 
timony. Is  there  anything  in  reference  to  this  correspondence — 
of  course,  I  have  not  time  to  read  it  over  now — that  you  want  to  ex- 
plain? 
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Mr.  PuBCELL.  That  tells  about  cabling  to  Mr.  Cook  that  we  could 
charter  these  vessels  of  the  Uoyd-Braziliero  Line,  and  the  rate,  and 
he  rather  threatened  us  there,  as  you  will  see. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  wanted  to  make  some  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  PuBCELL.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  unsettled  between  the  syndi- 
cated lines  and  ourselves.    Heretofore  thev  have  settled  everything. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  nave  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  various  correspondence  and  the  agreements 
that  you  have  with  the  syndicated  lines  ? 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  shall  turn  over  to  us  the  originals  or  copies  of  those  1 

Mr.  PuRCELL.  You  can  have  whatever  they  have  got.  Of  course, 
you  will  preserve  them  so  we  can  get  them  back  agam. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen  ? 
If  not,  Mr.  Purcell  will  be  excused. 

Mr.  Purcell.  I  can  go  home  to-night  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  5.02  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Wednesday,  January  8,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANTTABT  8,  1013. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Thayer,  Stone,  Ayres,  Hardy,  Faison, 
and  Humphrey  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Joseph  Purcell,  of  the  firm  of 
Hard,  Hand  &  Co.,  when  on  the  witness  stand  yesterday,  in  obedi 
ence  to  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  by  the  committee,  handed  me 
certain  exhibits  which  I  intend  now  to  put  in  the  record.    The  first 
one  is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  9. 

Santos,  September  28,  1912. 
Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  Present. 

Deab  Sirs:  The  underslgued  agents  of  the  combined  lines  hereby  beg  to 
advise  that  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October,  1912,  the  rate  of  freight  on  coffee 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  will  be  50  cents  and  5  per  cent  primage  per 
bag. 

The  following  steamers  will  load  for  the  i)orts  indicated  at  the  present  rate 
of  freight  of  40  cents  and  5  per  cent : 

NEW   YOBK. 

Titian,  to  sail  about  October  4;  Eastern  Prince,  to  sail  about  October  5; 
Byron,  to  sail  about  October  8;  Vasari,  to  sail  about  October  14;  Santa  Ursula, 
to  sail  about  October  15;  Scottish  Prince^  to  sail  about  October  15;  Tintoretto, 
to  sail  about  October  15. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Euclid,  to  sail  about  October  1;  Saxon  Prince,  to  sail  about  October  15; 
Raphael,  to  sail  about  October  15. 

Hamburg  Amerika  Llnie,  Sud  Amerika  Dienst,  Hamburg  Sudamerl- 
kanische  Dampfsciffahrts  Gessellschaft,  (signed)  Theodor 
Wille  &  Ck>.;  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  (signed)  F.  S.  Hampshire  & 
Co.  (Ltd.),  agents;  The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  (signed)  Zerrennei 
Bulow  &  Co. 
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We  will  place  in  the  record  the  following  reply  from  Messrs.  Hard, 
Band  A  Co.,  dated  October  30, 1912 : 

Exhibit  10. 

OOTOBKB  80,  1912. 
ileasra  Thbo.  Wills  &  Co., 

AgetU9  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie  and  t?ie 

Hamburg  Sudam^rikanische  D.  OeselUchaft,  Present. 
Dear  Snts:  Referring  to  your  notice,  dated  28tli  September,  of  an  advance 
to  50  cents  and  5  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
we  beg  to  protest  against  the  unequal  treatment  accorded  shippers  to  the  United 
States  and  those  to  Europe.  Both  are  parties  to  the  same  agreement  and  with 
the  same  lines — 

I  just  want  to  remark  here  that  these  letters  and  some  cablegrams 
which  I  shall  read  later  will  show  that  this  agreement  is  in  existence 
now  beyond  any  question,  because  these  letters  and  cablegrams  bring 
the  matter  down  to  late  in  December  [continuing  reading]  : 

But  the  latter  are  given  until  December  1  to  fulfill  their  compromises  at 
prerlous  rates,  whereas  the  increased  rate  is  exacted  of  the  former  five  weeks 
earlier,  and  this  at  the  height  of  the  season,  when  we,  at  least — speaking  for 
ourselves— have  compromises  at  the  40<!ent  rate. 

This  unequal  treatment  we  consider  most  unjust,  and  shall  look  to  you  to 
make  good  to  us  any  increased  cost  of  freight  up  to  the  last-named  date. 

SiDiilar  note  has  been  sent  to  the  other  lines  interested  in  the  United  States 
senice. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.  P.  Hard,  Rand  ft  Ck>. 

Leslie  G.  Greenland. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  put  the  other  letters  in  the  record  except 
the  addresses. 

A  letter  of  the  same  import  (Exhibit  11)  was  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Zerenner  Bulow  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line;  also  (Exhibit  12) 
to  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  agents  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line. 

On  October  31,  1912,  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  conference  lines: 

Exhibit  13. 
Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  ft  Co., 

Bantos, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  faror  of  30th  instant, 
deiling  with  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
to  50  cents  and  5  per  cent,  notice  of  which  advance  was  given  by  the  agents  of 
the  lines  to  your  good  selves  on  2Sth  September  last. 

We  beg  to  point  out  that  the  advance  in  the  rate  to  European  x)orts  was  de- 
ls jed  until  the  date  you  mention,  say,  1st  December,  for  the  reason  that  several 
European  shippers  had  represented  beforehand  that  they  had  large  compromises 
for  October  and  November  shipment,  this  being  a  common  occurrence  as  re- 
gards European  business  at  this  time  of  the  crop  year. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States  ports  our  notice  of  an  advance  in  the  rate 
was  given  on  28th  September,  to  come  into  force  17  days  later,  but  it  was  really 
27  days  later  before  the  last  steamer  at  the  40-cent  rate  left  our  port.  During 
that  time  we  received  no  Intimation  from  any  of  the  shippers  here  complaining 
of  the  shortness  of  the  notice. 

Any  such  intimation  should  have  been  made  to  us  immediately  our  notice 
was  given,  not  over  a  month  later,  when  the  lines  had  been  engaging  coffee 
for  some  time  at  the  advanced  rate.  It  Is  now  too  late  for  us  to  take  any  steps 
In  the  matter  of  your  protest. 

We  remain,  dear  sirs,  yours,  very  truly, 

Theodor  WlUe  &  CJo.,  agents  of  the  Hamburg  Ainerlka  Linie  and 
Hamburg  Sudamerikanlsche  D.  Gesellschaft  and  Brazil  United 
States  Service,  (signed)  Ernest  Boremann;  Zerenner  Bulow  & 
Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  ;  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co. 
(Ltd.),  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  (signed)  A.  T. 
Smith. 
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Then  Messrs.  Hard,  Band  &  Co.  answered  as  follows : 

Exhibit  14. 

noyembeb  1, 1912. 

Messrs.  Theo.  Wuxb  &  Co., 

Agents  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Linie 

and  the  Hamburg-Sudamerikanische  D.  O,,  Present. 

Deab  Sibs  :  We  are  Just  In  receipt  of  letter  dated  Slst  altiino  and  signed  bj 
you  jointly  with  the  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  the  Prince  Line. 

It  Is  Just  as  common  to  have  coffees  sold  for  late  shipment  to  the  United 
States  as  to  Europe,  although  as  a  rule  probably  not  In  such  large  quantities, 
and  as  we  already  advised  you  we  are  compromised  at  the  40-oent  rate  for 
October  and  November  shipments. 

We  beg  to  contradict  your  statement  that  you  had  received  no  IntlmatloQ 
from  any  of  the  shippers  here  complaining  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice; 
although  we  did  not  do  so  In  writing,  we  objected  verbally. 

While  we  Intend  shipping  at  the  advanced  rate,  we  do  so  under  protest,  and 
shall  expect  your  lines  to  reimburse  us  on  the  quantity  we  may  ship  by  their 
steamers  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans  up  to  the  last  of  December. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

A  similar  letter  (Exhibit  15)  we  sent  to  Messrs.  Zerrenner,  Bulow 
&  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line,  and  a  similar  letter  (Exhibit  16)  to 
Messrs.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.) ,  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line. 

In  answer  to  that  letter  the  conference  lines  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  A  Co.  : 

Exhibit  17. 

Santos,  November  5, 1912. 
Messrs.  Habd,  Rand  &  Co.    PresetU* 

DxAB  Sibs  :  We  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  fkvor  of  1st  Instant,  and 
our  object  In  writing  the  present  Is  merely  to  state  that  we  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  your  having  made  to  us,  at  the  time  our  notice  of  advance  In  the  rate 
of  freight  was  given,  any  remark  which  we  could  have  understood  as  being  a 
normal  objection  or  protest  against  such  advance,  and  further,  that  any  such 
objection  or  protest  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  In  writing,  as  was  done 
by  you  on  the  30th  ultimo. 

We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  are  unable  to  take  your  protest  Into  consid- 
eration. 

We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faithfully, 

Zerreoner,  Bulow  &  Co,,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.) ;  F.  8. 
Hampshire  &  Go.,  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line;  Theodor 
WlUe  &  Ck).,  agents  of  the  Hamburg  S.  D.  Gesellschaft,  Ham- 
burg Amerika  Llnle,  and  Brazil  United  States  Service. 

Again,  on  November  6, 1912,  Messrs.  Hard,  Band  &  Co  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Ham- 
burg AmeriEa  Line  and  the  Hamburg  South  American  Line : 

Exhibit  18. 

November  6,  1912. 
Messrs.  Theo.  Wills  &  Co., 

Agents  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  lAnie 

and  the  Hamburg-Sudamerikanische  D.  O,,  Present. 

Deab  Sibs  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  we  can 
only  confirm  the  statement  in  our  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  as  to  our  verbal  protest 
at  the  time  we  received  notice  of  the  advance.  We  did  not  then,  nor  do  we  now, 
see  the  necessity  of  making  a  formal  protest  in  writing  to  parties  with  whom  we 
have  had  business  connections  for  so  many  years.  You  do  not  give,  and  we  do 
not  see  that  you  can  give,  any  reason  in  equity  why  European  shippers  should 
be  treated  with  such  partiality. 
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We  repeat  that,  wlille  we  Intend  shipping  at  the  advanced  rate,  we  do  bo  under 
protest  and  shall  expect  yonr  lines  to  reimburse  us  on  the  quantity  we  may  ship 
bj  their  steamers  up  to  the  1st  of  December  to  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 
Yours,  Tery  truly — 

A  ktter  of  the  same  import  (Exhibit  19)  was  sent  to  Messrs.  F.  S. 
Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  agents  of  the  Ijamport  &  Holt  Line,  the 
same  date:  also  (Exhibit  20)  to  Messrs.  Zerrenner  Bulow  &  Co., 
agents  of  tne  Prince  Line. 

In  answer  to  that  letter  the  agents  of  the  conference  lines  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Hard,  Band,  &  Co. : 

Exhibit  21. 

Santos,  Noveml^er  7,  191B. 
Messrs.  Habd,  Rakd  &  Go.,  Present, 

Dram  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  Instant  we  beg  to  Inform  you 
that  we  regret  being  unable  to  accept  shipment  of  your  coffees  under  protest 

We  beg  to  adTise  you  that  copies  of  all  correspondence  recently  exchanged 
wltb  yon  are  being  sent  to  our  prlndpala 
We  are,  dear  sirs,  yours,  faithfully, 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  p.  pro.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Oo.  (Ltd.),  agents, 
(silked)  A.  T.  Smith;  Hamburg  Sudamerlkanlsche  Dampschlf- 
fahrts  Gesellschaft  and  Hamburg  Amerika  Llnie,  P.  P.  Theodor 
Wille  ft  Go.,  agents,  (signed)  Ernest  Bormann;  The  Prince  Line 
(Ltd.),  (signed)  Zerrenner  Bulow  &  Ck>.,  agents. 

On  November  7,  1912,  Messrs.  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  addressed  the 
foUowing  letter  to  Messrs.  Theo.  Wille  &  Ck).,  agente  of  the  Hamburg 
Amerika  Line  and  of  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line: 

Exhibit  22. 

NoyBMBEB  7,  1012. 
Menrs.  Thxo.  Wills  &  do., 

AffenU  of  the  Hamhurff-AmeHka  lAnie, 

and  the  HamJmfV-Bttdamerikanische  D.  G.    Pre$enU 

Dkad  Sns:  We  haye  received  your  letter  of  eyen  date  and  are  pleased  to 
note  tliat  you  are  sending  coplea  of  our  recent  correspondence  to  your  prlnd- 
pal8»  who  we  feel  satisfied  will  see  the  justice  of  our  claim. 
Yours,  very  truly — 

On  the  same  date  they  sent  a  letter  of  the  same  import  (Exhibit 
23)  to  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hampshire  &  Co.  (Ltd.) ;  also  (Exhibit  24)  to 
Messrs.  Zerrenner,  Bulow  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line. 

The  following  cable  messages  were  exchanged  between  Hard  A 
Rand,  of  New  York,  and  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool: 

Exhibit  26. 

To  L.  4  H.,  December  9,  1912: 

Oarantes  brings  copies  letters  between  Hardrand,  Santos,  and  Conference 
linei  which  agents  sent  you.  Rely  on  your  conceding  Justice  their  claims. 
Hare  firm  offer  26,000  Tapajos  26  net  three  ports. 

From  L.  &  H.,  Deconber  10,  1912 : 

Sony  but  with  all  due  respect  consider  claims  your  Santos  firm  most  un- 
reasonable, and  that  agent's  lines  acted  more  than  liberally  having  regard 
tcniiB  agreement     Offer  Tapajos  does  not  constitute  charter  rate  according 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Purcell  yesterday  testi- 
fied that  he  had  an  offer  from  the  Brazilian  Line  to  take  cargoes  of 
their  coffee,  and  that  that  offer  was  rejected  because  the  of^r  was 
not  to  charter  within  the  terms  of  their  agreement. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  He  said,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  they  did  not  take 
them  because  the  offer  did  not  suit  them;  that  they  had  one  vessel 
ready  to  go  but  he  did  not  have  his  coffe^  ready  to  ffo. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  cable  explains,  from  me  standpoint  of 
Lamport  &  Holt,  that  it  was  rejected  because,  as  he  says,  "  Oner  does 
not  constitute  charter  rate  according  to  agreement*"  [reading] : 

To  L.  &  H.,  December  10,  '1912 : 

Are  entitled  same  consideration  given  European  shippers.  We  secured  pro- 
tection Java  all  business  dosed  before  advance  and  you  granted  same  autumn, 
1905.  Tapajos  covered  clause  three  and  unless  accorded  Justice  at  once  will 
cable  Brazil  advising  shipments  Uoyd. 

From  L.  &  H.,  December  11,  1912 : 

Sorry  disagree  but  Santos  agents  all  lines  with  aU  circumstances  before 
them  unanimous  rejection  claim  and  with  full  approval  of  all  principals.  Yon 
overloolc  European  rate  was  already  higher  level  to  accord  more  closely  market 
value  tonnage  strongly  recommend  you  not  take  hasty  action  which  might 
cause  you  grave  prejudice. 

ExHraiT  25i. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  Messrs. (hereinafter  called 

the  Shippers),  and  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Hamburg-Suediimeri- 
kanische  Dampfschifffahrts-Gesellschaft,  Hamburg  Amerika  Linle,  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd,  Lami)ort  &  Holt  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  (hereinafter  called 
the  Lines),  whereby  it  is  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  That  subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  expressed  the  Lines  will  pay 
a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  freight  of  coffee  shipped  from  Santos,  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Victoria  by  their  respective  steamers  to  the  ports  of  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  rivers  Weser  and  Elbe,  and  Ck>peuhageu,  and 
to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  during  the  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1,  1909,  and  ending  August  31,  1910,  and  thereafter  year  by  year  until 
further  notice. 

The  rebate  to  be  paid  to  the  shippers  wiU  be  computed  every  12  months, 
say,  up  to  August  31  in  each  year,  and  be  payable  three  months  afterwards, 
but  only  if  they  have  confined  their  shipments  to  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Rotter- 
dam, and  the  rivers  Wescr  and  Elbe,  and  Copenhagen,  and  to  ports  in  the 
United  States  to  the  Lines. 

No  rebate  will  be  paid  on  sample  lots,  nor  on  additional  freight  charged  for 
delivery  at  post- terminal  destinations  of  goods  shipped  on  through  or  optional 
bills  of  lading. 

A  statement  of  rebate  claim  must  be  made  on  a  form  as  annexed  and  pre- 
sented within  three  months  after  August  31  to  the  agents  of  the  line  which 
has  carried  the  shipments  in  respect  of  which  the  rebate  is  claimed. 

2.  That  the  freight  to  Europe  shall  not  be  more  than  5  shiUings  and  5  per 
cent  primage  per  ton  in  excess  of  that  for  which  coffee  can  be  shipped  and 
actually  received  at  the  time  in  question  by  outside  steamers,  with  a  minimum 
rate  of  20  shillings  and  5  per  cent  primage. 

3.  That  the  rate  to  the  United  States  shall  not  t>e  more  than  10  cents 
and  5  per  cent  primage  per  bag  in  excess  of  that  at  which  coffee  can  be 
shipped  and  actually  received  at  the  time  in  question  by  outside  steamers,  with 
a  minimum  rate  of  30  cents  and  5  per  cent  primage. 

4.  That  no  exporter  shall  be  allowed  more  favorable  conditions  than  another. 

5.  That  14  days'  notice  will  be  given  of  any  Increase  in  the  rate  of  freight 
and  the  tonnage  required  by  the  shippers  will  be  supplied  at  the  lower  rate 
at  the  time  notice  is  given  to  the  extent  of  tonnage  available  by  the  ships  of 
the  Lines  loading  within  14  days  from  the  date  of  notice. 

6.  In  case  the  Lines  fail  to  supply  the  available  tonnage  required  at  the 
above  rates  of  freight  by  their  own  or  chartered  steamers  within  a  reasonable 
time,  say,  14  days  from  the  date  of  request,  or  if  their  current  rate  be  not  in 
accordance  with  what  is  stipulated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  this  agreement,  the 
Shippers  shall  be  at  liberty  to  charter  or  ship  In  an  outside  vessel  or  vessels, 
or  a  part  or  parts  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  their  right  to  rebate  under 
this  afrreemeut.  In  case  oiP  the  shippers  deciding  to  charter  outside  tonnage 
upon  the  grounds  that  the  rate  of  freight  charged  by  the  Lines  be  at  nny 
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fwitlcnlar  time  more  than  6  shillings  and  6  per  cent  per  ton  and  10  cents  and 
5  per  cent  per  bag,  respectlyely,  in  excess  of  the  rates  of  freight  at  which 
coffee  could  be  shipped  in  quantity  at  the  time  in  question  by  outside  steamers, 
tbeo  the  shippers  shall  produce  to  the  agents  of  the  Lines  in  Brazil,  at  the 
time  of  such  outside  chartering,  eridence  as  to  the  latter  rate  of  freight.  It 
is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  shipper  will  not  offer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  chartered  tonnage  of  th^rs  to  other  diippers  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  their  own  charter  rate. 

7.  Until  further  notice  any  shipments  by  steamers  of  the  National  Brazilian 
Line,  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  to  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Konlnklylce 
Hoilandsche  Lloyd  to  Amsterdam,  at  not  under  the  rates  of  freight  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Lines,  will  not  prejudice  the  Shippers*  claims  to  rebate. 

8.  All  disputes  arising  upon  this  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration 
in  Loudon  under  the  terms  of  the  arbitration  act,  1889. 

In  any  such  arbitration  all  protests,  certificates  of  brokers,  surveys,  and 
other  mercantile  documents  shall  be  admitted  in  eyidence  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

Dated, ,  1909. 

TESTmONT  OF  MB.  WIUIAH  LOWBT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  stenographer  your  name  and 
address  and  your  business. 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  name  is  William  Lowry;  address,  New  Orleans, 
La.  Until  lately  I  was  the  representative  of  the  Pan-American  Mail 
in  South  America,  in  Rio  and  Buenos  Aires.  I  had  from  them  a  power 
of  attorney  which  gave  me  full  legal  authoritjr  to  transact  any  busi- 
ness for  them  in  the  way  of  contracts  for  freight,  making  rates,  or 
any  other  business  of  that  nature. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  did  you  say? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Pan-American  Mail.  That  is  the  name  by  which 
it  is  best  known.  Its  real  name  is  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South 
America  &  Orient  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey  of  Washington.    Where  does  this  run  from  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  From  New  Orleans  to  Brazil,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
return. 

In  the  interest  of  this  line  I  was  in  Rio  in  the  month  of  September, 
but  this  was  not  my  first  experience  in  this  business.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  just  as  well  for  me  to  go  back  a  little  further  and  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  has  happened  since  1904.  In  that  year  I  was  a 
representative  at  Buenos  Aires  of  rather  a  large  lumber  exporting 
firm  from  our  Gulf. 

Due  to  the  very  sharp  competition  with  British  firms,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  try  and  work  out  some  cheaper  freight  rates  than  the 
one  we  were  getting.  So  we  took  up  time — chartered  vessels,  think- 
ing we  woula  probably  be  able  to  use  them  with  coffee  from  Brazil 
back  to*  the  Gulf  port.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1905 — I  am 
not  quite  sure  about  the  month — the  first  of  these  steamers  came  down 
with  a  full  cargo  of  lumber  from  the  Gulf.  I  investigated  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  coffee  in  Bio,  and  found  it  is  practically  as  has  been 
given  to  you  by  everyone  who  has  spoken  there.  The  rebate  system 
was  in  force,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any  coffee  there 
from  any  company  except  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  were  operating  between  this  country 
and  Brazil  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Between  this  country  and  Brazil  there  were  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line,  which  were  doing  the  busi- 
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ness  between  this  country  and  there.  I  can  not  say  exactly  about 
the  Prince  Line,  whether  they  were  operating  a  coffee  busuiess  at 
that  time  or  not  However,  they  were  operating  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  at  that  time. 

We  finally  had  to  charter  this  boat — this  one  outside  firm  had  a 
very  low  rate  of  freight;  I  think,  22^  cents  a  bag.  That  was  in 
1905,  and  the  conference  rate  of  that  year  was  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  firm  was  that  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Arbuckle,  of  New  York.  This  22}  cents  a  bag  does 
not  really  represent  22|  cents  a  bag,  because  the  wny  the  charter  is 
made  it  mcludes  a  2}  per  cent  adcuress  commission  for  the  charter, 
80  that  really  amounts  to  about  2}  mills  a  ba^.  They  stated  yester- 
day that  when  coffee  is  sold  the  price  of  freight  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  price  of  the  coffee,  but  when  they  are  making  charters,  0.7 
of  a  cent  a  bag  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

My  next  experience  was  in  1906.  In  that  year  I  took  a  contract  to 
deliver,  personally,  a  large  quantity  of  timber  for  some  port  works 
in  the  Argentine;  if  I  remember  right  about  36,000,000  feet.  It 
took  about  six  steamers.  The  class  ox  this  timber  was  such  that  we 
could  not  use  the  ordinary  form  of  charter,  which  is  known  as  the 
^^pix  pinus"  form  of  charter.  So  I  had  to  take  time  charters  in 
order  to  handle  this  timber.  I  expected  to  do  the  same  thing  that 
I  had  done  when  I  was  in  business  with  these  other  people,  out  I 
thou^t  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  coffee 
market  in  1906;  that  is,  the  tonnage  market.  I  found  exactly  the 
same  condition  existed  there.  It  was  impossible  to  find  one  outside 
shipper,  with  the  exception  of  Arbuckle.  I  put  one  of  these  vessels — 
the  nrst  vessel  did  not  ^et  there  in  time,  and  the  other  we  have  on 
charter.  I  did  not  get  there  in  time  to  save  the  first  one.  The  first 
vessel  took  a  cargo  &om  Buenos  Aires  to  Santos,  and  left  Santos  in 
ballast  to  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  them  I  sent  on  a 
triangle,  but  on  a  different  triangle  from  the  one  whidi  was  men- 
tioned yesterday.  I  sent  them  back  to  Europe  with  grain,  and  re- 
delivered them  there  to  their  owners. 

Mr.  Hardt.  With  grain  from  where? 

Mr.  LowBT.  From  the  Argentine.  Last  year,  in  May,  I  was  called 
to  New  Orleans  to  go  down  and  represent  this  new  company  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Kio.  I  went  on  the  first  steamer  that  arrived  in 
Buenos  Aires,  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  that  day  we  cabled,  or  I 
cabled,  our  agent  in  Rio,  asking  him  what  the  prospects  for  coffee 
were.  He  said  nothing  definite,  but  wanted  me  to  put  the  steamer 
on  berth  in  Santos  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away  from  Buenos  Aires. 
I  refused  to  do  this  unless  there  could  be  some  contract  made  for, 
I  think,  if  I  remember  right,  1,000  tons  of  freight  or,  probably, 
2^000  tons  of  freight,  at  a  rate  of  30  cents  a  bag.  If  I  reinember 
right,  the  conference  rate  was  then  40  cents. 

I  got  no  satisfaction  at  all,  so  I  did  not  send  the  vessel  to  Santos 
but  went  up  to  Bio  on  it  myself,  and  I  investigated  the  coffee  market 
thoroughlv  there.  I  saw  every  shipper  who  snipped  any  number  of 
bags  at  all  during  the  year.  I  could  not  find  one  shipper  in  Kio 
outside  of  Arbuckle  but  what  had  stated  to  me  personally  they  had  a 
contract  with  the  conference  lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  those? 
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Mp.  Lowkt.  I  think  I  left  here  yesterday  a  copy  of  the  1909  agree- 
ment, which  gave  the  names  of  the  lines. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  those  are  the  lines  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Those  are  the  lines  which  have  been  mentioned  all 
along,  but  my  copy  giving  this  I  left  here  yesterday. 
The  Chaibman.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Ifr.  HxTHPHEBT.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  so  as  to  get  the  date 
dear  in  my  own  mind.    Was  it  August  of  this  last  year  t 

Mr.  LowsT.  Yes,  sirj  August  of  this  last  year — ^AuRust  2,  1912 — 
was  when  we  arrived  m  Buenos  Aires.  We  telegraphed  over  that 
day  or  the  following  day,  or  some  time  within  three  days  of  the  time 
I  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires,  to  Bio.  I  arrived  in  Bio  on  the  6th  day  of 
September,  and  during  the  22  days  that  I  was  there  I  did  nothing 
but  investigate  this  situation.  There  was  not  very  much  to  investi- 
gate, because  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing  that  I  had  found  out  in 
two  previous  instances. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  the  committee,  just  exactly  what  you  found 
ont 

Mr.  LowxT.  I  found  that  no  shipper  would  ship  on  an  outside  line 
to  the  United  States  for  two  reasons :  If  he  was  a  large  shipper  he 
akeady  had  owing  him  a  sum  of  money  in  deferred  rebates  which 
would  more  than  balance  any  saving  that  he  might  make  on  a  ship- 
ment on  our  steamer.  That  was  one  reason.  The  smaller  shipper 
was  afraid  to  ship  on  our  vessels,  because  although  he  did  not  nave 
80  much  money  owing  him  in  rebates,  he  was  a&aid  that  the  next 
time  he  came  along  and  wanted  a  ship,  they  would  say,  ^  There  is 
no  nxxn  in  this  vessel  for  you,"  or  ^  We  are  very  sorry  that  we  have 
not  a  vessel  to  meet  the  en^graient  that  you  wish,"  or  find  some  very 
polite  way  of  not  taking  his  coffee.    Those  are  the  two  reasons. 

The  Chaibman.  You  obtained  those  reasons  directiy  from  the 
diippers  themselves? 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  got  those  reasons  directly  from  the  shippers.  In 
addition  to  that  there  is  another  reason.  Of  course  it  is  a  rebate 
reason,  but  it  is  the  biggest  reason  of  all.  It  is  the  bi^  stick  that  they 
use.  That  is,  the  European  rebate.  With  the  exception  of  Arbuckle 
ft  Co.,  there  is  no  very  large  shipper  in  Bio  whioi  ships  as  much, 
or  aknost  as  much,  to  Europe  as  tney  do  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the 
lioyd-Braziliero,  for  any  independent  line  that  has  not  a  European 
connection  to  secure  freight  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  for  this 
reason :  That  there  is  as  much  mone^  being  owed  for  the  rebate  on 
European  shipments  as  he  is  to  receive  on  United  States  shipments. 
Therefore  if  ne  deviates  from  one  of  the  conference  lines  on  his 
United  States  shipment  he  loses  his  rebate  on  his  European  shipment 

The  Chairman.  As  well! 
^  lir.  LowBT.  As  well.  Now,  there  is  the  very  important  point,  that 
it  does  not  do  to  lose  sight  of  for  one  monent,  for  this  reason :  While 
we  may  legislate  in  the  United  States  in  such  a  wav  as  to  prevent 
these  vesseb  or  tiiese  lines  carrying  on  this  present  rebate  agreement. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  do  that  in  regard  to  Europe,  and  it 
to-morrow  they  find  it  impossible  to  pay  rebates  on  coffee  coming  to 
the  United  States,  they  are  going  to  say  to  Mr.  Purcell, "  Mr.  Purcell, 
we  are  very  sorry  we  can  not  pay  you  any  rebates  on  your  350,000 
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bags  you  shipped  to  the  United  States  this  year,  but  instead  of  pay- 
ing jou  10  cents  a.  bag  on  what  you  shipped  to  Europe  we  win  be 
willing  to  pay  you  20  cents  just  as  long  as  you  do  not  ship  outside 
of  the  combination/' 

And  that  is  what  we  find  ourselves  up  against.  Of  course,  the 
remedy  for  that  is  simultaneous  legislation  in  Brazil  and  legislation 
in  accord  in  this  country.  This  matter  has  already  been  taken  up 
with  Brazil. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question :  Suppose  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  proceed  to  get  a  decree  against  these  vessels  to 
absolutely  bar  them  out  of  the  United  States  ? 
^  Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  absolutely  a  question  of  law,  not  a  commer- 
cial question,  as  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  that  would  probably  be  a  rraiedy? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  I  am  not  qualified  to  talk  on  that  particular 
point,  though. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  the  Senate  should  pass  that 
bill 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  the  Senate  should  pass  that  bill  they  would  be 
close  to  it. 

Mr.  Loii'RY.  In  regard  to  this  legislation  in  Brazil,  I  think  some 
one  mentioned  yesterday — oh,  yes,  Mr.  Slechta — that  some  had  been 
initiated.  The  minister  of  transportation  last  June  requested  a  bill 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  our  agent  tnere  talked  this  matter  over  with  a 
lawyer  there  who  was  nominated  by  the  minister  of  transportation, 
and  the  bill  was  drawn,  and  my  last  understanding  when  I  left  there 
in  October  was  that  this  bill  was  to  be  pushed  through  with  the  back- 
ing of  the  Brazilian  administration.  Whether  that  has  been  done, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  me  ask  you  at  this  point :  Have  you  a  copy  of 
those  rebate  contracts  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  left  them  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  are  in  the  record,  and  I  left  a  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment of  1909  here  yesterday. 

Mi%  Humphrey.  You  found  that  that  was  universal,  the  use  of 
those  rebate  contracts? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  yes,  universal ;  and  has  been  ever  since  1904.  Of 
course  the  effect  of  that  is  this :  We  are  paying  an  artificial  freight  on 
coffee  there.  We  are  paying  about  $8  a  ton  on  coffee  when  we  are 
paying  about  $11  a  .ton  on  lumber  down  there.  Now,  lumber  is  a 
commodity  which  costs  very  much  less  to  handle  than  coffee.  We 
heard  Mr.  Slechta  say  yesterday  in  regard  to  this  triangular  course. 
I  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time.  I  think  he  said  that  this  triangle 
was  from  New  York  to  Europe,  Europe  to  South  America,  and  South 
America  to  New  York;  that  was  about  the  trend  of  freight.  Well, 
that  may  be  of  high-class  freight.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
high-class  freight,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  trend  was 
just  the  opposite  to  that,  from  Europe  to  New  York,  New  York  to 
South  America,  and  South  America  to  Europe.  I  think  his  own 
argument  shows  that.  He  had  32  steamers  leaving  100  per  cent  full 
last  year,  and  he  brought  very  little  coffee  back  in.  Also,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  the  Prince  Line  declared  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  in  1911, 
and  they  carry  our  products  down  and  bring  coffee  back. 
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In  addition  to  that,  as  I  stated,  the  freight  on  coffee  up  is  about  $8 
now,  when  they  haye  raised  the  rate,  while  $11  has  been  obtaining  a 
ton  for  lumber  going  down.  So  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he  was 
wrong  about  that  particular  angle  of  the  triangle,  anyway.  We  will 
not  talk  about  the  other.  • 

Tbe  effect  of  it  is  this :  The  merchant  of  the  United  States  and  the 
manufacturer  has  to  pay  40  or  50  per  cent  more  to  send  his  goods 
down  there  than  the  Englishman  does. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  LowsT.  If  an  artificial  condition  is  created  by  which  we  pay 
more  for  our  coffee  than  we  could  get  it  for  in  a  competitive  market, 
with  freight  rates  open,  no  vessel  will  go  in  the  business  of  carrying 
stuff  to  South  America,  because  they  know  they  can  not  get  any 
cargo  back.  So  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  few  lines  which  are  in 
that  coffee  deal.  They  are  ^oing  to  charge  for  the  rates  what  they 
can  get  down  there.  The  difference  is,  as  Mr.  Slechta  said  yester- 
day, that  they  cut  slightly  under  the  rates  of  the  conference  lines  so 
that  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  going  south  is  paying  $22  a 
thousand  feet  to  take  it  to  Santos,  which  is  about  $11  a  ton,  on  a  com- 
modity which  costs,  I  should  judge,  about  75  cents  a  ton  to  handle, 
against  about  $1.60  for  coffee.  Lumber  needs  no  dunnage.  Coffee 
needs  very  expensive  dunnage  wrapped  around  the  iron  work,  which 
it  is  liable  to  touch  in  the  interior  of  the  ship,  and  no  other  kind  of 
material  must  be  carried  with  it  which  might  impart  an  odor  to  it, 
and  yet  withal  they  carry  lumber  cheaper  down  there  than  they  do 
coffee,  due  to  this  artificial  arrangement. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  greater  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  from  Europe  to  South  America  than  from  New  York 
to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I.  could  not  say  positively.  I  am  auite  sure  it  is  a 
much  lower  rate,  though.  I  Iraow  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  that  we 
have  been  able  to  sell  any  bulk  commodity  against  Europe.  For  in- 
stance, on  cement,  as  Mr.  Slechta  said  yesterday,  it  is  only  during  the 
last  year  that  we  succeeded  in  making  a  low  enough  rate  on  cement 
in  order  to  get  American  cement  to  Rio.  I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 
So  far  that  condition  has  never  arisen  in  Buenos  Aires,  because  up 
to  the  present  time  they  have  been  able  to  sell  no  American  cement 
down  there  at  all. 

Further  than  this,  the  Argentine  makes  the  rate  on  tramp  tonnage 
west  of  the  Suez  Canal  every  year,  and  vessels  go  out  there  in  ballast 
to  take  their  grain  back,  which  I  think  would  answer  your  question 
in  a  general  way,  showing  that  they  do  not  even  get  going  freights  to 
go  out  there. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  I  want  to  ask  you  this,  referring  to  cement :  Do 
you  know  about  the  history  of  cement  freight  rates  down  there  after 
contracts  were  placed  here  in  the  United  States  for  a  large  amount* 
that  the  conference  lines  notified  them  that  the  rates  would  be  raised 
between  this  country  and  there? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  order  to  throw  it  to  Europe — and  did  do  so? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  going  on  ever  since  I  knew 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HuMFHBRY.  And  the  same  thing  occurred  in  regard  to  flour, 
did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Although  it  seems  that  we  have  a  preferential 
duty? 

Mr.  LowRT.  They  absorb  the  preferential  duty  in  the  interest  of 
their  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  preferential  duty  the  con- 
ferenoe  lines  immediately  absorbed  the  rate — took  the  preference  and 
kept  the  freight  where  it  was. 

There  is  one  thing  that  was  brought  out  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  should  like  to  go  into  it,  if  it  nas  not  been  already.  I  think  it 
may  be  material.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  stated  here  yesterday 
what  time  the  Boyal  Mail  Line  took  over  the  Lamport  &  Bfolt  Line? 

Mr.  LowRT.  It  was  not  stated  the  time  they  dia.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  stated  clearly  at  all.^  Mr.  Slechta  said  that  he  understood  it,  but 
there  was  no  direct  testimony  to  that  effect — ^that  they  had  taken  it 
over. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  in  reference  to  the  taking  over  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  by  the  Soyal  Mail,  whether  at  that  time 
this  last  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  was  made? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  ]mow  that  when  I  was  there,  which  was  in  October, 
which  was  previous  to  the  time  they  raised  the  price  on  coffee,  the 
agent  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line  in  Rio  was  the  manager  of  the  trust — a 
Mr.  Harrison — so  that  I  should  think  from  that  evidence  that  there 
was  not  any  doubt  but  what  it  had  been  taken  over  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  ask  about  it  was 
to  get  it  before  the  committee.  Practically  the  only  lines  now  run- 
ning from  this  country  to  South  America  are  the  Royal  Mail  and  the 
Hamburg- American  Lines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  From  this  country  t  No.  They  go  09  the  three-comer 
route.    The  Lamport  &  Holt  Lme  runs  from  this  country  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  now  control  it? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  yes ;  I  see  your  idea. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that  they  are  getting 
the  thing  nearer  together. 

Mr.  IjOwry.  They  are  getting  the  thing  nearer  together. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  anticipating  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  I  was  informed  that  was  the  thing  that  moved  them. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  should  imagine  that  would  be  what  they  would  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  getting  closer  together,  so  that  they  have 
practically  the  two  heads  to  deal  with,  the  Hamburg- American  or 
the  Royal  Mail. 

The  Chairman.  Our  consul  at  Rio  reports  to  us  that  this  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  taken 
over  within  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  got  this  information  from  a  gentleman  who  has 
talked  with  the  head  of  the  Royal  Mail  in  I^ondon.  Hia  information 
was  that  they  proposed  to  take  over  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  a 
number  of  these  other  lines,  and  get  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal ;  that  they  wanted  to  get  the  thing  as  close  together 
as  possible.  In  other  words,  they  wanted  to  have  it  as  nearly  under 
one  head  as  it  could  be  so  they  could  absolutely  control  it  from  one 
point. 
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Mr.  LowBY.  Just  a  moment,  right  here.  Our  consul  also  reports 
that  his  information  is  to  the  same  effect  with  respect  to  the  Prince 
Line,  that  it  is  also  being  taken  over  by  the  Boyal  Mail. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  The  Soyal  Mail  proposes  to  get  control  of  all 
those  lines  on  the  east  coast 

Mr.  LowBY.  That  would  be  their  natural  course  of  operation. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Just  one  question.  I  want  to  find  out  about  this  Boyal 
Mail  Line.  When  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line  were  the 
conference  lines,  was  the  Boyal  Mail  an  outside  line  then  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  They  were  not  doing  any  business  for  the  United 
States.  They  were  only  doing  business  tor  Europe.  They  were  one 
of  the  conference  companies,  but  they  were  not  doing  business  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  company  comes  in  and  absorbs  two,  at  least 

Mr.  LowBY.  Of  the  companies  that  were  running  between  thi» 
United  States  and  Brazil  ?  ' 

Mr.  Habdy.  So  it  leaves  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
only  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  Boyal  Mail,  wiping  out  the 
other! 

Mr.  LowBY.  It  is  practically  one. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  They  got  control  of  all  the  South  American  lines, 
both  between  Europe  and  South  America  and  this  country. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  mean  the  Hamburg- American  is  the  same  as 
the  Boyal  Mail  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Not  as  to  management,  but  identical  as  to  methods. 

Mr.  Habdy.  They  belong  to  the  same 

Mr.  Lowby.  They  belong  to  the  same  family ;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  the  same  agreement? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Boyal  Mail  operates  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Ammca? 

Mr.  LowBY.  No;  it  is  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Boyal  Mail  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  Boyal  Mail — ^no,  sir.  They  have  also  absorbed 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  but  it  is  a  separate  line. 

The  Chaibman.  And  our  reports  show  that  they  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Fruit  people. 

Mr.  Lowby.  The  Pacific  Navigation  Co.  is ? 

The  Chaibman.  The  Boyal  Mail.  I  mean  they  are  in  agreement 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co. ;  they  have  an  understanding. 

Mr.  LowBY.  A  working  arrangement. 

The  Chaibman.  A  gentleman^  afi[reement. 

Mr.  Humphbet.  On  that  particular  poiiit,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  micht 
be  interesting  for  me  to  state  further  that  the  information  that  this 
gentleman  gave  me — ^he  has  talked  with  one  of  the  leading  officials 
of  the  Boyal  Mail — ^is  that  they  intended  also  to  get  these  lines  on 
the  Pacific,  and  that  it  was  their  intention,  which  they  made  no  at- 
tempt to  conceal,  but  in  fact  were  rather  proud  of  it^  as  soon  as  the 
Panama  Canal  was  opened  to  absolutely  monopolize  the  freight 
which  went  throush  there,  and  they  were  making  their  arrange- 
ments then  to  purchase  terminals  at  San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific 
points. 

Mr.  LowBT.  So  far  as  I  can  see  there  is  no  question  but  what  we 
have  built  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  commerce 
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unl^  the  United  States  finds  some  way  of  helping  its  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  EDlsdt.  Mr.  Lowry,  do  you  know  who  owns  the  stock  in  the 
BovalMail! 

Mr.  LowBY.  No,  sir:  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to  say.  It  is 
divided.  '  ^  ^      ^  ^ 

^fr.  Hardy.  Are  our  American  capitalists  in  it? 

ilr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  ve^  many  American 
capitalists  in  the  Boyal  Mail.  That  is  a  very  British  institution. 
You  will  find  that  those  in  the  allied  lines  do  not  interfere  with  the 
Boyal  Mail's  business.  For  instance,  the  Leyland  Line  there,  about 
August  when  the  cotton  season  is  dull  in  the  States  or  before  it  is 
begun,  finds  it  necessary  to  send  four  or  five  of  their  steamers  to 
Bio  with  coal.  Those  are  great,  fine  steamers,  the  finest  steamers  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  Prince  Lines.  They  send  them  to  Bio,  and 
after  they  unload  the  coal  they*  do  not  put  them  on  the  market  to 
handle  any  further  freights.  They  go  back  to  New  Orleans  and  they 
fetay  there.  They  do  not  do  any  work  for  two  months.  They  go 
back  to  New  Orleans  and  wait  for  cotton.  There  may  be  some  reason 
for  it.    I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what  it  is,  though. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Leyland  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  owns  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  International  Merchant  Marine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  are  the  stockholders? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  been  rumored  that  there  is  a 
gentleman  in  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Morgan,  who  has  something 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  that  little  matter,  does  it  not  show  that  the 
American  shipper  and  the  European  shippers,  the  English  and  the 
New  Yorkers,  are  all  working  in  perfect  harmony? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  shows  that  the  people  who  have  the  biggest  amount 
of  money  seem  to  be  working  in  perfect  harmony. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  matter  or  fact,  they  not  only  agree  on  freight 
rates  and  rebates,  and  all  that,  but  they  agree  on  sailings  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  agree  on  sailings,  not  to  interfere  in  certain 
trades.    There  is  no  (question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  these  ships  lay  down  there  for 
two  months  doing  nothing? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes,  sir.  They  could  not  afford  to  put  those  in  the 
Brazilian  traffic  because  that  would  mean  the  Boyal  Mail  or  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  would  be  butting  into  the  North  Atlantic  pool, 
which  they  do  not  want  them  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  an  agree- 
ment between  these  conference  lines  and  the  Booth  Line  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  now? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  I  have  said  all  that  I  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  This  kind  of  agreement 
which  you  have  been  speaking  of,  these  ships  lying  down  there  idle, 
does  that  result  in  a  great  deal  of  shipping  remaining  idle  that  might 
be  used  for  the  general  good  and  to  the  general  reduction  of  freight? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  I  should  say  most  decidedly  so. 

Sir.  Hardy,  In  other  words,  whenever  a  ship  goes  in  ballast  or  lies 
idly  by,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement,  that  has  a  tendency  to  prevent 
reduction  of  freights? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  man  in  the  United 
States  pay  more  for  his  cup  of  coffee. 

Now,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  coffee  rates  as  they  exist  on  the 
steamship  lines,  I  think  it  is  worth  40  or  50  cents  a  bag  at  least  to 
bring  coffee  to  the  United  States.  But  if  there  was  free  competition, 
it  would  be  brought  up  for  25  cents,  because  the  trend  of  trade  is 
southerly,  and  so  many  more  vessels  would  go  in  that  trade  if  they 
were  sure  of  getting  something  to  bring.  That  would  increase  our 
commerce  with  South  America  though^  and  they  do  not  want  to  in- 
crease our  commerce  with  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  in  addition  to  that  we  would  get  cheaper 
rates  on  our  lumber? 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  certainly  would,  because  we  would  get  the  com- 
petitive rates  south. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  vessel  can  get  a  full  cargo  both  ways,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  rate  which  it  can  afford  to  charge  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairm:an.  Have  jou  any  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to 
the  remedy  for  the  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  LowRY.  As  I  say,  simultaneous  legislation  in  both  countries, 
or,  what  is  better  than  that,  the  United  States  governmental  support 
of  their  merdiant  marine  for  lines  for  this  specific  trade.  We  think 
they  will  never  increase  that  commerce,  and  there  is  never  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  consider  any  such  provisions  because  North  and  South 
America  hold  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Washington.  Would  not  private  enterprise  be 
better  than  governmental  enterprise? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Private  enterprise  has  too  much  pocket  patriotism 
about  it;  I  do  not  mean  a  small  edition  of  patriotism,  but  I  mean 
patriotism  for  the  benefit  of  the  pocket. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  we  all  are  willing  to  let  somebody  else  "  pay 
the  freight." 

Mr.  uowRY.  What  individual  is  going  to  put  his  money  out  where 
he  can  not  possibly  get  more  than  4  per  cent  and  where  he  stands  a 
chance  to  lose  it? 

Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Washington.  Would  not  one  of  the  main  ad 
vantages  in  having  the  Government  assist  be  the  assurance  that  it 
would  give  the  shipper  in  South  America  that  it  was  going  to  b^ 
permanent? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  it  was  going  to  be  permanent? 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  well  known  that  where 
somebody  has  reason  to  believe  that  somebodv  else  is  going  to  help 
him  that  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  help  himself? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  may  be  very  true  m  rejgard  to  individuals,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  true  in  regard  to  steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  jou  think  it  is  possible  by  subsidy  to  establish  a 
nonpaying  enterprise? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  did  not  say  "  subsidy." 

8^151— TOL  1—13 7 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  wanted  to  be  certain  whether  you  were  working 
around  the  "subsidy." 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  did  not  say  "  subsidy."  I  said  "  find  some  method." 
Although  the  Brazilian  Government  thought  that  if  they  had  to  buy 
goods  fiora  the  United  States  at  anything  like  fair  prices  it  is  nec«- 
saiT  for  a  line  to  be  put  on  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil, 
ana  to  support  that  line  it  is  necessary  to  pay  them  a  subsidy,  and  they 
are  willing  and  ready  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  heard  Mr.  Slechta  say  they  lost  several  niillion 
dollars? 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  meant  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  in  relation  to  which 
every  man  in  their  service,  from  the  captain  to  the  fireman,  has  some 
political  afiiliations,  and  everybody  is  a  grafter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  if  we  went  into  the  subsidy 
business  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  think  it  would  unless  we  run  a  Government 
line.  I  am  not  proposing  that  we  have  government  ownership  of 
steamship  lines  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  constituents  of  our  politi- 
cians, not  by  any  manner  of  means,  although  it  would  be  a  very  de- 
lightful thing.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  no  objection  to  putting  in  the  "  pie  "  for 
the  benefit  of  private  owners? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done.    You  evidently 

Mr.  Hardy.  Give  us  some  idea  of  how  you  think  it  ought  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  evidently  have  some  particular  idea  which  will 
be  "  pie  "  for  the  individual.  I  have  not  reached  that  stage  yet  I 
am  simply  giving  you  the  conditions;  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  find 
the  remedy. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  HABBIS  DOXTGLAS,  OF  ABEEIX  & 
DOXrOLAS  (INC.),  317  WEST  SEVENTY-SIXTH  STBEET,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Douglas,  you  give  your  name  and  addre^ 
and  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  to  the  committee,  please. 

Mr.  Douglas.  William  Harris  Douglas.  I  am  engaged  in  the 
export  business  through  South  America  and  other  parts  oi  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  A  member  of  what  fibrmf 

Mr.  Douglas.  A  member  of  Arkell  &  Douglas  (Inc.),  New  York 
City.    I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  exporters? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  exporters  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Aire  you  importers  as  well? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  we  are  not  importers,  except  in  a  very  limited 
degree. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  to  what  countries  you  are 
exporters.. 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  export  to  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  all  over  the  East — China, 
Japan,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  the  Philippine  Islands — pretty  much 
everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  All  classes  of  American  goods  that  anybody  chooses 
to  buy.  We  are  strictly  a  commission  house.  We  do  not  export  on 
the  other  hand  except  when  we  are  forced  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  your  export  was  to 
Central  America? 

Mr.  DouQi^AS.  No,  sir;  Central  America  we  do  practically  no  busi- 
ngs with;  South  America,  both  coasts,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  I  mentioned,  but  the  Central  American  trade  we  practically 
do  nothing  with. 

The  Chatkman.  Tell  the  committee  what,  if  anything,  you  know 
about  conditions  of  the  trade — ^the  relations  between  the  ship  lines 
with  whom  you  transact  business. 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  American  carrying  trade,  as  we  all  know,  is 
monopolized  by  the  foreign  steamship  owners.  It  is  a  combination 
of  the  English  and  German  and  other  nations.  They  have  their 
established  lines  from  our  ports  running  in  all  directions^  you  might 
say,  and  they  cover  the  world.  These  Unes  are  largely  in  combina- 
tion between  themselves,  and  their  ramifications  extend  to  Hamburg 
and  London,  and  they  exchange  their  conferences  in  Europe,  because 
there  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  combination  in  America,  and  the 
idea  that  the  ocean  is  free  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  the  American 
Nation.  The  control  of  the  ocean  to-day,  of  all  oceans,  is  a  stronger 
and  more  pronounced  and  determined  a  monopoly,  you  might  say, 
than  any  mtercolonial  trade  in  our  States;  that  is*,  by  railroad  or 
water  transportations.  They  absolutely  dominate  the  entire  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chaibman.  You  take  your  trade  with  South  America 

Mr.  DouGiiAs.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  lines  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  use  all  the  lines  that  run  to  the  east  coast. 
There  are  six.    They  are  all  in  combination,  with  the  exception  of 

Norton  &,  Son,  who  claim  to  be  an  independent  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Who  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Norton  &  Son.  To  what  extent  they  are  independ- 
ent I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is,  to  give  them  to  you  accurately — ^I  think 
they  have  all  been  mentioned  here^  however,  in  your  hearing — ^the 
Houston  Line,  Barber  A  Co.,  American  Rio  Plata  Line,  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  and  the  Prince  Line. 

There  is  al^  the  South  American  Norton  Line  that  runs  to  the 
east  coast,  and  they  operate^  in  certain  other  portions  of  South 
America  in  combination  practically  with  other  lines — the  New  York 
&  South  American  Line  to  Bahia  Blanca,  also  W.  B.  Grace  &  Co.'s 
Line.    To  what  extent  Grace  may  be  working  amicably  with  these 

lines  I  do  not  know.    He  is  supposed  to  be  independent 
The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  these  lines  operate  between  our  ports 

tnd  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  or  some  east  and  some  west? 
Mr.  Doucn^Afl.  They  all  operate  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America 

ezoin>t  as  specified. 
Tne  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  with  reference  to  the  rates 

charged  by  these  several  lines  in  their  service) 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  might  say  that  their  method  of  operation  is  to 
make  a  contract  with  the  dinerent  shippers  at  the  different  ports — a 
yearly  contract.  That  is,  that  has  been  their  method  since  the  com- 
bination was  more  closely  formed.  Going  back  two  years  there  was 
competition  among  those  lines  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Houston 
Line  were  trying  to  force  themselves  into  the  trade,  and  therefore 
there  was  more  or  less  competition  for  18  months.  They  secured  a 
situation,  however,  or  position  in  the  trade,  but  they  then  formed 
these  combinations,  as  I  understand  it,  which  are  gentlemanly  agree- 
ments, and  we  merchants  are  called  upon  to  make  a  combination  with 
one  of  these  lines  to  the  extent  that  thejr  will  carry  all  of  our  freight 
Our  own  firm  have  such  a  contract  with  the  Houston  Line.  Tnat 
does  not  bar  us  from  shipping  goods  by  the  other  lines,  but  we  are 
expected  to  look  to  the  Houston  Line  as  our  special  sponsor,  you 
might  say,  to  see  that  we  are  properly  protected  and  that  we  receive 
room  in  the  steamers  as  we  may  require  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  were  to  elect  to  ship  over  one  of  the 
other  lines  than  the  Houston  Line,  the  rate  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  the  conference  would  be  agreeable  to  that  position 
I  presume  the  rate  would  be  the  same,  but  they  do,  perhaps,  not  de- 
mand but  at  least  exact  that  we  signify  our  preference  as  to  which 
line  we  will  contract  with.  Then  the  rates  are  the  same  on  all  the 
other  lines  which  we  may  ship  by. 

The  Chairman.  You  enter  into  a  contract  and  bind  yourselves  to 
ship  via  the  Houston  Line? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Give  all  of  our  freight  to  the  Houston  Line,  prac- 
tically. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  should  ship  your  freight  by  one  of 
the  other  conference  lines,  what  would  be  the  penalty? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  no  penalty.  If  the  Houston  Line  are  not 
able  at  that  time  to  provide  me  with  the  acconmiodations  which  I 
might  desire,  they  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  willing  that  I 
should  make  my  own  engagements  with  these  other  lines  tliat  are  in 
the  conference  with  them,  of  course.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  I 
should  do  that  to  any^  very  great  extent  the  Houston  Line,  who  are 
supposed  to  be  my  friends,  would  perhaps  lose  some  interest  in  my 
firm  and  my  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  But  although  this  contract  does  not  bind  you  to 
ship  by  the  Houston  Line,  it  binds  you  in  no  event  to  ship  by  any  line 
outside  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  supposed  to  ship  outside  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  one  of  the  provisions  of  your  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  contract  does  not  say  so  in  specific  terms.  I 
presume  you  have  a  copy  of  those  contracts  filed  with  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  yet. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have  the  contract  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  ask  you  to  leave  us  copies.  Have 
you  got  a  copy  there? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  let  us  have  it  to  insert  in  the 
record? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  I  will  file  the  last  two  contracts,  which  I  have 
signed;  that  is,  for  last  year,  and  for  the  year  which  runs  from  May 
1, 1912,  to  May,  1918,  yearly  contracts. 

The  Chauiman.  We  will  have  them  marked  Exhibits  26  and  27, 
but  only  insert  in  the  record  the  contract  which  runs  from  May  1, 
1912,  to  May  1, 1913,  as  both  are  alike  in  terms. 

Exhibit  26. 

tfemorandiim  of  freight  contract  made  this  lat  day  of  May,  1912,  between  the 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Go.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Messra  Arkell  &  Douglas 
(Inc.),  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  from  New  York  to 
Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Bnenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahla  Blanca  from  date 
to  April  30,  1013,  inclnded. 

Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage  for  all  shipments  which 
ptrty  of  the  second  part  has  for  shipment,  provided  reasonable  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  ship  (I  say  20  dajrs)  is  given,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 

CMltS. 

1  Htrresters,  headers,  binders,  header  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay 
mkes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  com  piclcers,  hand  grain  shellers 
and  pnrts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,   plows   (except  traction  engine 

CTng  plows) : 18 

2.  nMoem,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  grain  planters,  land  rollers,  pnlverisers-  18 

X  AVbeelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  hay  forks 20 

Chairs,  desks,  and  common  famitnre , 171 

1  WlndmUl  material 19 

6.  Agricoltnral  engines  and  thrashers,  Indndlng  gas  engines,  traction  and 
gang  plows: 

Up  to  8  tons 20 

Over  3  tons 22 

1  Binder  twlne^  per  bale 28 

T.  Machinery,  np  to  2  tons 20 

&  Lubricating  oil  (tm  Dec  81) 15 

9.  Aotomoblles: 

Not  exceedhig  2  tons  (tUl  Dea  31) 16 

Over  2  tons  (till  Dec.  31) 18 

10.  Sewing  machines  (till  Dec.  31) 14 

IL  (leneral  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  current  rates  at  time  of  ahip- 
ment 

All  tbe  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  are  per  cubic 
foot  or  56  pounds  at  steamer's  option  unless  otherwise  specified  and  on  pieces 
not  oTer  2  tons  weight  unless  otherwise  specified,  but  it  is  understood  and 
Agreed  ibat  it  is  iiot  permissible  to  separate  parts  of  one  machine  or  more  of 
the  same  class — in  other  words,  if  part  of  a  machine  is  taken  at  the  measure- 
meat  rate,  the  machine  entire  must  be  carried  on  this  basis,  the  same  with* 
we!0it  freight. 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  rates  of  freight  to  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca  for  all 
ihipments  irrespective  of  quantity  by  any  steamer  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  or  S6  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates,  whether  sailing  direct  or  to 
Buenos  Aires  first.  The  rates  to  La  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or 
S6  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates. 

Ibe  rate  on  binder  twine  to  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  I^  Plata  shall  be 
6  eeots  per  bale  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rate. 

Rates  on  goods  not  covered  by  above  agreement  weighing  over  4,400  pounds 
tre  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  parties  hereto. 

Parts  of  an}  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  com- 
plete machine. 

All  freights  to  be  prepaid. 

All  shipments  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Houston  Line's 
BiTer  Plate  bills  of  lading. 

Kerosene,  naphtha,  lumber,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo  to  be 
•object  to  qiecial  arrangement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
Alptnents  of  Messrs.  Arkell  &  Douglas  (Inc.),  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
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tons  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  ports,  and  shipments  shall  only 


be  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  reduce  the  rates  ol 
freight  to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  of  the  articles  above  mentioned 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  then  Messrs.  Arkeli  &  Douglas 
(Inc.)  to  be  accorded  the  beneflt  of  all  such  reductions  during  the  period  that 
said  rates  are  reduced. 

R.  P.  HousTOK  ft  Co., 
Per  E.  Halm. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  South  American  trade? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  only  for  the  Buenos  Aires- Argen- 
tine business;  not  for  the  other  coast 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  how  this  confer- 
ence is  conducted — ^their  meetings  and  where  held  and  when  and  the 
modus  operandi? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  hear  your  question.  [The  question  was 
read  hj  the  stenographer.]  I  think  the  committee  probably  has 
that  evidence,  but  these  men  are  mostly  simply  the  representatives 
of  the  foreigk  steamship  owners  and  they  hold  their  meetings  in 
New  York  at  their  pleasure;  they  fix  rates,  and  this  contract 
enumerates  rates  which  are  fixed  or  are  left  open  to  be  fixed  as  cases 
arise,  and  they  take  their  instructions,  where  tnere  is  any  question  of 
the  necessity  to  do  so,  from  the  other  side  by  cable. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  conference  pass  on  the  contracts? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  of  course,  not  that  they  will  pass  on  the  con- 
tracts, that  is,  each  line,  but  they  are  all  similar. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  not  they  identical  in  terms? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  they  are. 

The  Chaikman,  Yes.  So  that  you  simply  elect  which  line  you  will 
patronize? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  made  a  contract  with  another  line  in 
the  conference  it  would  be  the  same  contract,  except  between  you  and 
a  different  member  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  DouoLAa  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  rates  would  be  the  sameY 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  between  the  different  members  are 
the  same.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  have  any  advantage  in 
electing  to  have  your  goods  carried  by  another  line  than  the  Houston 
Line,  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Have  they  any  pooling  agreement  between  these  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  that  they  nave  avoided  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  makes  vou  think  they  have  avoided  it? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  simply  because  I  think  it  was  a  part  of  wis- 
dom on  their  part  to  so  avoid  it;  I  think  that  they  load  their  steam- 
ers according  to  a  pro  rata  plan  and  probably  they  retain  their  in- 
dividual profits. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  not  call  that  "  pooling  '^? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  call  that  pooling;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  how  is  it  you  think  they  do? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  they  divide  the  trade.  They  have  the  num- 
bers of  steamers  required  between  the  different  lines  and  divide  them 
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according  to  some  plan  of  their  own,  and  then  I  believe  that  the  line 
itself  takes  its  profit  on  the  steamer  they  load. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  this  is  their 
method  of  operation  ? 

Mr.  DouGiiAS.  Well,  simply  from  a  general  knowledge  that  they 
do  not  like  pooling  any  more  in  New  York,  and  these  arrange- 
ments  

Mr.  Hardt-  Avoid  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  sir.    I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  do  not  like  "  pooling,"  but  they  like  the  fruits 
of  pooling,  do  they  not? 

31r.  DouGiAS.  You  can  put  it  that  way,  if  you  choose. 

The  Chairman.  Pursuing  that  other  inquiry,  I  believe  you  say 
the  Norton  Line  claims  to  be  independent? 

Mr.  DouoiiAS.  I  understand  they  claim  so;  but  their  rates  are 
really  identical. 

The  Chairman.  Identical  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  no  combination  between  them? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  competitor — ^the  Norton  Line  is 
not  a  competitor? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  conditions  as  they  exist 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  line  which  is? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rebate  feature  to  your  contracts  with 
those  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  we  received  no  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  with  reference  to  the  South 
American  trade  that  you  would  like  to  speak  of?  Have  you  been 
testifying  with  reference  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  briefly  the  conditions  as  they 
ezibt  with  reference  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Along  the  west  coast  the  conditions  are  practically 
the  same,  except  that  there  are  not  so  many  lines,  and^  the  Lloyd 
Bnuciliero,  which  has  been  mentioned  here  a  number  of  times,  is  not 
suppcKsed  to  be  in  the  conference  on  that  side.  They  act,  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  testified  stated,  in  this  way:  I  think  they  are 
sympathetic  with  the  rates  that  are  charged,  but  they  invite  you 
to  present  matters  to  them  from  time  to  time,  and  may  concede  a 
trifle  in  the  rate.  I  think  this  is  largely  done  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  steamers  call  at  more  or  less  of  the  northern  ports,  and 
consequently  there  is  a  greater  delay  in  their  delivering  their  goods, 
say,  at  Rio^  and  consequently  it  is  possible — ^I  do  not  say  it  is  correct, 
as  an  assertion — that  these  other  lines  wink  at  their  taking  freight 
at  a  trifle  less,  because  they  know  that  our  shippers  and  the  importer 
prefer  to  have  their  goods  go  in  the  other  vessels  that  are  faster, 
and  they  receive  their  goods  more  promptly. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  send  freight  to  Australia? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  Australia  and  South  America,  and  pretty 
roach  erervwhcre. 
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The  CHAutMAN.  Going  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  there 
are  two  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  On  the  west  coast  of  South  America  we  ship  mostly 
by  the  Prince  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Hamburg-American. 
Then  there  is  the  Lloyd  Braziliero. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by  the  way  of  Panama  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  trade  with  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  go  around 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  the  rates  to  the  west  coast  are 
practically  the  same  over  all  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  practically  are  the  same,  except  by  the  Lloyd 
Braziliero,  as  I  explained 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  carry 
freight  make  it  more  desirable  to  employ  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  the  rates  and  all  the  conditions  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  coast? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Practically;  the  rates  are  very  much  higher  on  the 
average. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anvthing  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  rates^  whether  or  not  they  operate  prejudicially 
to  our  commerce? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  consider  the  rates  are  extremely  high  and  ex- 
tremely prejudicial.  It  is  possible  that  the  committee  have  been  able 
to  find  out  the  results  of  tne  labors  of  these  gentlemen  in  our  ship- 
ping fields  in  the  way  of  remuneration  and  compensation  they 
yearly  succeed  in  obtaining,  and  that  would  throw  some  lieht  on  that 
subject.    Ot  course,  I  am  not  able  to  give  the  committee  those  facts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  consider  the  rates  high.  How  do  they 
compare  with  European  rates  to  the  same  countries? 

Ml*.  Douglas.  Tnat  question  has  been  a  mooted  question  for  20 
years  or  more,  and  it  is  practically  an  impossibility  to  state  the  status 
with  any  accuracy,  for  this  reason:  Tney  have  both  fast  freight 
boats  from  Europe  and  they  also  have  tramp  boats  and  the  cargo 
is  carried  entirely  differently  from  what  it  is  here.  The  hi^- 
class  freight  goes  in  the  fast  boat  and  the  low-class  freight  and 
bulky  cargo  goes  in  the  tramp  boat.  In  most  cases  all  lines  from 
there  run  both  the  fast  and  the  tramp  boats  following.  They  there- 
fore have  a  great  advantage  over  this  country.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  the  rates  from  Europe,  while  on  the  surface  somewhat  on  a 
parity,  and  the  people  here  claim  they  try  to  keep  the  rates  on  a 
parity,  are  very  much  less  on  the  average.  I  should  not  like  to 
state  definitely  as  to  how  much  they  run  less.  Of  course  there  has 
been  a  very  heavy  advance  in  the  rates  in  the  last  two  years.      * 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  advance? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  due  to  the  difficulty,  of  course,  of  securing 
tonnage  at  remunerative  rates  and  the  increased  cost  of  charters,  but 
most  of  these  lines  own  their  own  boats,  running  from  here  to  there, 
and  there  are  more  or  less  charters  of  boats  as  well. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  call  a  tramp  boat  in  the  service  of  these 
Earopean  transportation  companies? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  said  the  European  trade  was  carried  by  fast 
boats  largely,  boats  in  the  regular  line,  and  by  tramp  boats. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  But  those  tramp  boats  belong  to  the  regular  lines  also, 
do  they  not  f 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  they  do.  I  call  them  tramps — that  is,  steamers 
of  lesser  speed  and  lesser  cost  of  handling. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  only  tramps  as  to  name,  thent 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Irregular  sailings  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  sailings  may  be  Tegular,  but  the  speed  of  the 
boats  is  very  much  less.  Of  course,  we  suffer  as  well  in  our  trade  in 
this  country  by  reason  of  the  class  of  boats  that  go  from  here  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  as  compared  with  Europe.  They  go 
from  Europe  to  Rio  in,  I  should  say,  14  to  18  days,  as  regards  a  good 
boat.    From  here  it  is  very  rarely  they  send  a  boat  out  that  would  be 

Juicker  than  24  days;  many  of  them  are  28  days.  There  is  quite  a 
ifferen'ce  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  would  give  us  the  same  facilities  for  our 
trade  with  South  America  that  they  give  to  Europe,  is  it  true  or  not 
that  the  trade  from  this  country  would  justify  it  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  mean  that  if  we  would  allow  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Suppose  they  would  give  the  same 
kind  of  service  that  they  give  Europe? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  will  never  give  you  the  same  kind  of  service ; 
they  do  not  wish  to.  and  it  would  not  suit  them.  Their  effort,  of 
course — while  it  is  not  a  pronounced  and  determined  effort — ^is  a 
consistent  policy  of  differentiating  against  American  business.  They 
want  to  make  all  the  money  they  can  out  of  American  freight,  but 
their  inclinations  and  their  feelings  are  home,  not  here,  and  that  is 
perfectlv  natural. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  North  Atlantic  trade  the  most  remunerative 
service  is  that  which  has  its  origin  in  the  United  States;  is  that  not 
trac? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  North  Atlantic  trade,  of  course,  is  an  excep- 
tional trade.  That  is  a  trade  that  we  are  not  able  to  handle  unless 
we  adopt  more  drastic  and  pronounced  methods,  you  mi^ht  say,  to 
accomplish  it,  or  great  efforts,  I  mean.    It  is  a  different  trade  entirely. 

Dr.  Hu£BNEiL  Mr.  Douglas,  do  you  ship  any  goods  bv  the  steam- 
ship companies  that  operate  between  New  York  and  Panama,  and 
then  transship  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  the  lines  serv- 
ing the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  we  do  send  s^ome  small  amount  of  cargo  that 
^ay.  I  am  not  quite  conversant,  though,  with  that  detail,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  do. 

Dr.  HusBNER.  What  lines  operate  in  that  direction ! 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  have  to  look  to  see;  I  could  not  say  from 
memory. 

Dr.  HmcBNER.  The  Royal  Mail  t 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  Royal  Mail  is  one. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  The  Efamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  DouGiiAS.  I  believe  so. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  the  United  Fruit  C!o.  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  I  think,  very  slightly. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Are  there  any  other  lines  which  operate  in  that 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  know  of  any ;  no,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  arrangement 
-between  those  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Their  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  believe  they  are. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Now,  do  you  ever  ship  any  ffoods  to  the  west  obast 
of  South  America  from  New  York  by  way  oi  tne  Straits  of  Magellan  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Very  seldom. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are  any  lines 
in  addition  to  the  Merchants  Line  and  the  West  Coast  Line  and  the 
New  York  &  South  American  Line,  that  operate  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  You  do  not  know  about  the  rates  charged  hy  those 
lines,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not.  I  mijght  say,  as  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded me  brought  up  the  question  of  cement,  that  that  is  a  goo<i 
illustration,  perhaps,  for  the  committee  to  consider,  because  it  simply 
follows  along  the  line  of  many  other  illustrations.  There  are  large 
shipments  of  cement  that  coula  be  made  from  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  the  Atlas  Co.  that  made  contracts  out  there  to  carry  large  quan- 
tities of  cement,  and  their  agents  endeavored  to  charter  boats  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  There  are  other  cement  companies,  however, 
who  are  also  anxious  to  do  that  business  and  if  given  an  opportunity 
would  be  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  cement  from  this  country 
into  Rio  and  other  places  in  Brazil.  The  rates  have  been  advanced 
very  heavily  on  that  line,  however.  I  think  the  rate  has  been  ad- 
vanced from  $5  to  $7  within  a  very  recent  period — ^I  think  since  last 

July. 

As  we  all  know,  cement  is  shipped  from  England  and  cement  is 
shipped  from  Germany,  and  a  very  serious  thing  in  our  shipping 
business  is  that  when  you  are  confronted  with  a  position^  or  that 
kind  you  have  no  safeguard,  you  have  got  to  go  to  these  lines  and 
take  the  best  rate  they  will  give  jou,  and  you  never  know,  if  you 
do  lose  the  business,  how  you  lost  it;  but  the  men  who  sit  in  London 
can  practically  throw  that  freight  the  same  as  they  can  any  large 
contract  of  freight  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  in  any  direction  they  please,  simply  by  the  operation 
of  lowering  the  rate  here  or  there,  and  we  are  subject  to  that  very 
serious  complication.  I  understand  that  to-day  there  are,  well,  per- 
haps, anywhere  from  200,000  to  300,000  barrels  of  cement  that  might 
be  shipped  during  the  next  6  to  12  months  from  New  York.  I  can  not 
say  to  the  committee  whether  it  will  be  shipped  or  not,  but  you  have 
no  iniative.  If  I  took  that  contract  as  a  merchant,  I  would  not 
know  how  to  ship  it  unless  I  had  the  rate  already  established,  which 
I  have  got  to  obtain  by  consent  of  Ix)ndon  and  have  the  rate  cable<i 
to  an  agent  here.     I  might  do  as  my  friends  tlie  Pan-American 
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Xew  Orleans  people,  did — enter  into  the  vicissitudes  of  competition 
without  knowing  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  disastrous  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Ayees.  I  know  you  have  eiven  time  and  thought  to  the  freight 
facilities  to  Argentina  and  other  ports.  Have  you  any  ideas  in 
mind  in  regard  to  how  a  fast  passenger  and  freight  line  could  be 
developed  to  those  ports  ? 

Mr.  DouGUkS.  I  tried  to  interest  your  august  body  in  feasible  and 
desirable  improvements  when  I  had  the  honor  of  sitting  among  you ; 
but  at  that  time  you  were  not  at  all  apparently  interested  in  my 
views,  and,  while  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  to  the  committee,  I 
doubt  if  they  woidd  receive  any  more  consideration  at  this  date. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  follow  out  the  first  i>lan  if  you  will  par- 
don me.  Name  one  of  the  other  trades  in  which  you  are  engaged 
and  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  re^rd  to  it. 

Mr.  Douglas.  These  conditions  exist  in  practically  all  trades. 

The  Chaisman.  In  ail  trades  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  to  Australia  do  you  patronize  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  brin^  any  data  in  reference  to  anj  other 
parts  of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  which  was 
submitted  to  me  only  dealt  with  the  situation  in  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  rates  are  the  same! 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  all  in  combination  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  American- Austra- 
lian Steamship  Co.,  the  United  States  and  Australian  Steamship  Co., 
and  the  United  Tyser  Line  are  all  engaged  in  the  trade  from  our 
ports  to  Australian  ports  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  three  lines  charge  exactly  the  same  rates 
frwn  New  York  to  Australia,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  so,  and  the  same  pertains  to  Africa, 
also. 

The  Chairman.  As  regards  the  return  voya^,  is  it  true  they  do 
not  make  shipments  and  do  not  keep  to  that  busmess  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  (interposing).  There  is  practically  no  return- voyage 
business  from  tnose  markets — ^practically  none.  Once  in  a  while 
there  is  a  charter  of  wool  from  Australia,  but  the  lines  are  not  inter- 
ested in  it;  and  once  in  a  while  a  steamer  might  come  back  from 
Africa,  but  veryrarely,  except  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Where  do  the  steamers  go  from  Australia  after  you 
and  them  out  there? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  they  go  seeking;  they  will  take  frozen  meat 
and  take  grain  to  Europe,  or  will  pick  up  business  in  various  sec- 
tions, because  all  these  lines  have  their  ramifications  established; 
they  all  have  trade  routes,  more  or  less.  The  ocean  is  laid  out  on 
t  blocked  plan,  and  the  English  and  Germans  know  just  where  they 
we  sending  their  boats ;  they  send  them  to  New  Yorfe ;  they  then  go 
to  South  America ;  they  know  where  they  propose  to  send  them  after- 
wards; and  they  go  to  any  other  parts  as  well.  It  is  an  absolutely 
worked-out  plan. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  The  Germans,  the  English,  and  all  other  nationalities 
have  a  sort  of  supemational  agreement  by  which  they  divide  up  this 
territory  among  the  capitalists  and  among  the  nations? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Personally,  I  think  that  lareely  pertains. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  anything  else  will  ever  crow  out  of  the 
supposedly  possible  warfare  between  the  German  and  English  ship- 
pins  interests? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Tou  mean,  do  you,  to  give  us  any  better  rate  here? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  jou  think  that  Germany  and  England,  for  in- 
stance, will  enga^  in  any  real  struggle  that  will  result  m  actual  com- 
petition and  cutting  of  rates? 

^  Mr.  Douglas.  They  have,  yes,  sir,  in  certain  directions  at  certain 
times. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  the  tendency  for  those  lines,  whether  owned 
by  German  or  English  capital,  or  by  American  capital,  all  to  get 
toffether? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  but  every  now  and  then  there  are  ambitious 
men  in  this  world,  and  some  man  who  has  a  large  fleet  of  boats  looks 
with  covetous  eyes  on  some  other  man's  trade,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
to  fight  his  way  in  and  then,  temporarily  of  course,  whether  it  is 
from  England  or  whether  it  is  from  this  country,  there  is  a  sharp 
fight;  but  then  the  conference  comes  together. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  only  a  bubble,  and  it  subsides? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly. 
^  Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  tendency  to  do  away  with  the  trouble  and 
simply  go  along  harmoniously  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  it  is  always  better  to  do  that ;  but  now  and 
then  men  will  get  irritated  and  upset. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  generally  repent  of  it,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  usually  do  in  their  pocket,  or  m  some  other 
way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  conference  in  regard 
to  these  bubbles  that  occur  once  m  a  while  when  some  one  makes  a 
fight  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Well,  they  do  a  good  deal  like  the  European  con- 
ference is  doing  now  in  I^ondon;  they  try  to  bring  the  combatants 
together  and  establish  a  ratio  of  good  fellowship,  according  to  the 
percentages  of  profits  and  percentages  of  vessels  loading  to  aiflferent 
places.  Of  course  they  do  that  as  fast  as  they  can^  naturally,  be- 
cause they  are  all  losing  money  while  the  fight  is  going  on.  ^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  policy  of  the  conference,  in  short,  in  those 
cases  is  to  brush  the  individual  off  if  they  are  strong  enough ;  if  not, 
to  admit  him  and  get  him  to  agree  to  the  same  old  terms. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly;  they  always  try  to  crush  him  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  and  if  they  find  him  too  strong,  they  do  like  every- 
body else,  they  take  him  in. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  does  not,  however,  result  in  any  reduction  of 
freights,  does  it? 

Mt.  Douglas.  Only  temporarily;  and  then  it  generally  goes  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  means  a  much  higher  rate,  so  they  can  get 
back  the  losses  they  have  made. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  Standard  Oil  processes  and 
the  railroad  processes  of  monopoly  all  through  the  country,  is  it 
nott 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  back  to  the  Australian  trade.  What  do 
Tou  know,  if  anything,  atout  an  Australian  shipping  ring  ? 

Mr.  DoiTQUks.  As  i  have  stated,  the  paper  I  nad  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  other  markets  besides  South  America,  so  I  did  not  espe- 
mUy  m  into  that,  but  I  can  simply  say  that  Africa  and  Australia, 
to  my  knowledge,  are  exactljr  on  the  same  parity  as  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  financially  in  any  steamship 
companies? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  interested  in  any  steamship  company 
except  one,  and  that  is  what  they  call  the  United  States  &  Aus- 
tralasia Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  officer  in  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  does  that  company  operate 
steamers? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  operate  between  the  port  of  New  York  and 
the  various  Australian  ports. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  all  your  groods  by  that  company? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir.  I  ship  them  by  either  that  company  or 
any  other  line  that  may  be  running  at  the  time.  That  is,  there  is  no 
restriction  in  the  Australian  trade;  there  are  no  contracts  or  restric- 
tions of  any  kind  as  to  how  freight  may  be  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  Between  your  own  line  and  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  I  suppose,  is  not  a  mere  coincidence ;  I  sup- 
pose it  is  like  in  all  the  other  trades,  there  is  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  written  agreements? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  there  are  no  written  agreements  in  that 
trade.  I  do  not  think  there  are  in  any  of  the  trades,  although  I  may 
be  wrong  in  that  statement,  but  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  there  is 
no  written  agreement  in  any  trade;  there  are  no  contracts;  they 
simply  handle  the  business  in  this  way — a  sort  of  gentleman's  basis. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  their  conferences,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  are  those  conferences  held? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  imagine  they  are  held  anywhere,  on  the  street  cor- 
ner or  anywhere.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are  held.  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  special  place  where  they  hold  these  conferences. 
They  are  all  members  of  different  exchanges  and  they  meet  on  these 
exchanges  or  they  use  the  telephone,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  you  became  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness in  order  to  get  better  returns  and  conditions  for  your  firm? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not;  no.  The  way  I  became  interested  in  the 
Imsiness  was  this :  I  had  loaded  for  those  markets — ^Africa  and  Austra- 
lia—ever since  I  was  a  boy,  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  but  some 
15  years  ago  or  more  we  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  compete  with 
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the  flowing  tide  of — you  might  say — ^foreign  steamers  conung  here. 
And  so  a  number  of  us  Au^ralian  merchants  simply  decided  that 
we  could  not  load  steamers  or  sailers  any  more,  and  we  formed  a  ooni- 
pany  and  decided  to  load  that  way  instead  of  trying  to  load  indi- 
vidually.   We  used  to  load  individually  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yourself  and  other  merchants  engaged  in  that 
trade? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  American  merchants? 

Mr.  Douglas.  American  merchants ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  no  foreign 
capital  in  the  business  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  an  American  firm? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  operating  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  vessels  are  simply  chartered  for  the  voyage. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  vessels? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  own  no  vessels;  no. 

The  Chariman.  Is  there  any  difference  in  rates  between  ship^rs? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  not.  Everybody  is  on  the  same  basis  in 
all  these  trades,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  These  chartered  vessels  are  foreign  vessels? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Always;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  are  any  rebates  in  that 
trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  are  no  rebates  in  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  also,  I  believe,  export  to  India? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes;  we  export  to  India. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  the  conditions  are  in 
reference  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  not  quite  so  familiar  with  the  conditions  there, 
as  we  only  embarked  in  that  trade  about  18  months  ago,  and  I  have 
really  given  it  very  little  attention,  but  I  understand  it  is  practically 
similar  to  the  other  countries  that  we  have  discussed,  that  we  all 
ship  by  the  foreign  steamship  lines  and  we  all  have  practically  the 
same  rates.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  cargo 
which  goes  to  the  eastern  markets — ^what  I  call  the  Asiatic  markets — 
via  London  and  Liverpool  on  bills  of  lading  via  the  Cunard  Line  and 
other  lines.  And  that  goes  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  and  they 
transship  the  goods  on  the  other  side.  But  I  think  the  rates  are 
about  the  same.    We  are  all  on  about  the  same  basia 

The  Chairman.  Shipped  direct  or  by  way  of  London? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Or  by  way  of  London  or  Liverpool ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  a  trade  witn  China  and  Japan 
and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  conditions  any  different  in  that  trade 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Than  the  conditions  in  the  Aus- 
tralian or  Indian  trade? 

Mr.  DouGLAa  They  are  practically  the  same  there.  We  all  ship 
and  pay  the  same  freight  rates,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  trade  with  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  East  Africa? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Not  to  any  extent  with  East  Africa,  but  South 
Africa  from  Cape  Town  to  Delagoa  Bay.  We  are  very  large  shippers 
in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  uniformity  of  rates  between  the  lines  1 

Mr.  DouGiAS.  There  is  an  agreement  between  all  the  lines  there 
just  the  same  as  there  is  in  the  other  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  the 
lines  in  that  trade,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  could  not  say  from  knowledge,  except  this,  that  we 
are  not  recjuired  to  sign  any  contracts,  and  we  ship  by  the  different 
lines  by  simply  making  our  engagements  according  to  our  require- 
ments and  in  accordance  with  the  date  on  which  the  steamers  are 
put  on  the  various  lines  under  the  arrangements  made  by  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trades  are  you  required  to  si^  a  contract? 

Mr.  DouGiAS.  The  only  contract  which  we  sign  is  in  the  South 
American — the  Argentine  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  competitors  in  the  South  African 
trades? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  India? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Japan  or  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  shipments  to  the  Mediterranean? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  do  any  European  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  you  that  m  all  these  trades  in 
which  you  are  en^ged  the  rates  are  the  same,  and  where  there  is 
ostensible  competition,  as  the  instance  made  of  the  Norton  Line, 
there  the  rates  are  identical  with  the  rates  made  by  the  conference 
line? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  niight  state  in  order  to  make  that  clear  that  I 
do  not  want  you  to  infer  when  I  say  the  rates  are  always  the  same 
that  these  lines  do  not  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  and  privi- 
lege perhaps  of  making  larjge  contracts  at  times  with  heavy  ship- 
pers of,  you  might  say,  agricultural  tools  or  steel  products,  or  any 
beayy  contracts  like  a  number  of  locomotives  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  They  may  then  treat  direct  with  the  manufacturer  or  the  com- 
mission house,  and  perhaps  will  differentiate  on  the  rate,  or  will  make 
a  special  rate  which  can  be  covered  by  their  schedules.  But  with  that 
exception  I  think  the  rates  are  quite  uniform. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  make  special  rates  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Harvester  Combine  and  the  Steel  Trust  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  And  the  Oil  Trust. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Those  two  particularly — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
it  goes  further.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  steamship  people, 
practically  all  of  them,  do  make  special  rates  to  those  two  particular 
combines  anyway! 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  they  do  to  those  three  combines.  I  should 
like  to  include  the  oil.  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  nave  no  objection.  I  just  happen  to  have  infor- 
mation which  makes  me  think  there  is  no  question  about  the  other 
two,  and  I  presume 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  reason  why  I  want  to  put  the  oil  combine  in 
is  because  it  is  generally  current  in  New  York  that  they  do  have  con- 
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tracts  with  the  oil  people  at  a  preferential  rate,  and  if  other  people 
wish  to  ship  oil  they  have  to  pay  more  money. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  I  have  seen  testimony  given  by  the  representatives 
of  the  steamship  lines  that  they  give  special  rates  to  all  three  of  those 
you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Steel  Trust,*  the  Harvester  CJombine,  and  the 
( il  people.  The  reason  they  give  for  it  is  that  they  say  those  interests 
are  so  powerful  that  if  they  do  not  do  it  they  will  put  on  their  own 
vessels. 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  the  selfish  reason  that  should  not  obtain 
here,  because  that  is  what  you  gentlemen  are  here  to  protect  us  from, 
I  hope. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  Yes;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  re- 
ceive that. 

Mr.  Douglas.  No;  I  have  always  claimed  that  a  contract  for 
freight  was  not  taken  with  a  view  of  taking  it  at  a  lower  rate  par- 
ticularly. It  is  taken  by  the  different  lines  that  run  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  that  themselves  rather  than  having  an  inde- 
pendent shipment  that  would  come  along  month  to  month  on  the 
market  that  would  tend  to  disorganize  affairs.  That  is,  it  was  a 
strength  and  an  advantage  to  the  line  to  hold  that  freight,  and  if 
it  made  some  slight  concessions  in  taking  it,  covering,  say,  12  months, 
they  did  it  for  that  purpose.  And  under  those  circumstances  every 
line  that  runs  to  a  foreign  country  should  be  compelled,  if  it  chooses 
to  protect  itself  in  that  way,  to  give  to  every  other  shipper  of  a 
similar  class  of  goods  the  same  contract  rate  which  it  makes  with 
that  party  for  that  purpose  at  the  time,  say^  year  by  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  the  purpose  oi  giving  special  rates  to  these 
three  combines  was  to  prevent  the  three  combines  from  going  into 
the  shipping  business  themselves? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  in  one  case  or  two ;  yes.  I  thmk  perhaps  it 
is  so.  I  think  that  those  people,  perhaps  very  justifiably,  knowing 
their  power  and  their  wealth,  took  these  men  %  the  throat  and  said, 
"  If  you  do  not  do  this,  we  will  put  on  our  own  service,  even  if  it 
costs  us  more  money  than  it  does  for  the  service  that  3'ou  give  us." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  think  they  ought  to  be  required  to  give  the 
other  people  the  benefit  of  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  so,  undoubtedly;  the  same  as  you  demand 
that  the  railroads  do  in  this  country.         , 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  large  exporter.  Do  they  give  you  any 
special  rates  or  concessions,  in  view  of  that  fact,  on  any  of  these 
trades  to  which  I  have  called  attention? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  do  not.  They  look  upon 
the  poor  export  merchant  as  a  man  whom  they  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come too  powerful.  They  know  that  if  we  had  the  power  to-day  we 
would  rip  up  every  combination  that  they  have;  ana  they,  by  reason 
of  that  fact,  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  give  us  any  concession.  And 
I  have  not,  although  I  have  tried,  been  able  to  secure  any  for  many 
years.  They  want  to  diversify  and  break  us  up.  They  do  not  want 
us  to  become  an  oil  trust  or  a  steel  trust  or  a  harvester  trust. 

The  CHAmMAN.  No;  because,  so  far  as  the  trust  is  concerned, 
they  feel  like  they  are  dealing  on  more  equal  terms,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  make  conce&sions  there  that  they  are  not  compelled  to 
make  to  the  little  fellows! 
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Mr.  Douou^s.  Exactly,  for  this  reason :  Not  so  much  that  you  may 
be  a  Jittle  fellow  in  the  freight  you  control,  but  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  your  freight  m\ist  flow  continuously  and  regularly.  A  man 
who  sends  you  orders  every  month  or  every  week  desires  those  orders 
shipped  promptly,  and  therefore  the  large  commission  house  is  not 
aWe  to  corral  and  bring  together  its  freight  to  the  end  that  it  could 
protect  itself  by  taking  a  steamer,  say,  once  in  60  or  90  days,  and 
putting  its  freight  in  and  shipping  it  abroad.  And,  naturally,  if  it 
did  that  as  well  it  would  have  the  hand  against  it  of  every  com- 
bine in  New  York,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  that  one  combmation 
which  it  happened  to  take  advantage  of  just  temporarily  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  export  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  DouGiiAS.  We  do  a  West  Indian  business,  but  no  Cuban  or 
Porto  Rican  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  conditions  prevail? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  same  conditions  prevail  there ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  familiar  with  the  conditions  as  they 
exist  and  have  no  doubt  given  much  thought  to  the  remedy.  You 
do  not  ccmsider  the  conditions  as  ideal  ?  They  ought  to  be  remedied, 
should  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  The  conditions  for  this  country,  gentlemen,  are  so 
bad  that,  in  my  judgment,  you  lose  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  world  to-day  which  you  would  have  as  easy  as  rolling  off 
a  log  if  Congress  had  the — ^you  might  say,  desire,  to  use  a  very  mild 
term,  to  place  the  American  commerce  where  they  should  have  placed 
it  30  years  ago.  I  want  to  make  that  statement  emphatically,  be- 
cause the  initiative  of  the  merchant  is  absolutely  killed.  We  sit 
down  in  our  houses  in  New  York,  our  business  places,  and  trades 
come  up  daily  or  weekly,  and  we  are  absolutely  tielpless.  We  can 
not  get  the  steamers  or  the  sail  vessels  if  we  wish  them,  because  sailing 
T^sels  always  go  to  the  home  port,  just  the  same  as  a  man  goes  home 
at  ni^t  when  ne  can,  and  they  are  not  available.  The  merchant  of 
New  York  to-day  could  load  half  a  dozen  boats  on  the  west  coast 
with  grain  or  lumber  to  the  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  you 
(*an  not  get  a  steamer  there  inside  of  tnree  months  or  four  months, 
to  save  your  life,  no  matter  what  rate  you  pay.  And  that  condition 
will  prevail  as  long  as  we  have  no  American  ships  and  no  American 
vessels  of  our  own.  And  you  are  simply  paying  tribute  to  Europe, 
not  alone  in  the  profit  you  might  have  to  put  into  our  own  pockets 
in  the  wajr  of  freight,  but  we  are  losing  heavily  every  year  hj  the 
false  condition,  which  no  other  nation  than  the  American  Nation 
would  tolerate  for  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  remedy? 

Mr.  DoTJGi/AS.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question,  because  I  am  a 
radical  on  those  questions.  I  have  felt  for  many  years  that  Con- 
gress was  all  wrong  on  that  subject,  and  I  am  sorry  to  soy  that  the 
lower  House  has  been  the  offender.  The  upper  House  in  several  in- 
stances has  been  right.  The  statement  that  has  been  made  that  you 
could  not  pass  a  bill  through  Congress  to  meet  the  Senate's  desires  I 
do  not  think  correct.  I  have  always  felt  that  there  would  have  been 
two  ways.  You  take,  for  instance,  South  America.  You  go  back 
10  or  12  years  ago  and  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to  have 
arranged  mail-carrying  contracts  with  South  America  by  combina- 
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tion  and  agreement  between  the  South  Americans  and  this  coimtrr, 
they  paying  a  portion  of  the  bill  and  we  paying  a  portion  of  the  bill, 
the  same  arrangement  as,  with  their  enlightenment  and  knowledge  oi 
marine  affairs,  the  English  nation  makes  with  its  own  colonies. 
But  we  have  lost  that  opportunity  in  all  probability. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  understood  that  they  are  willing  to  do  that 
now. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  heard  that  statement,  and  I  hope  it  is  true.  It  was 
true  years  ago,  but  whether  it  is  true  to-day  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  got  to  take  the  initiative  as  a  governmental  measure.  The  idea 
of  trying  to  throw  the  onus  of  responsibility  upon  the  merchants  or 
capitalists  of  this  country  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory,  but 
it  will  never  be  carried  out  until  some  sudden  thing  occurs,  if  it  ever 
does, -which  would  then  create  a  situation  which  would  brin^  it  about. 
It  is  not  a  question  that  you  have  not  American  capital,  bat  it  is  a 
question  that  you  can  not  utilize  American  capital  to  advantage  in 
tne  shipping  trade  to-day  by  reason  of  existing  conditions — our  own 
obligation,  you  might  say,  as  a  Nation,  in  the  way  we  have  handled 
the  ships,  and  the  increased  cost,  of  course,  as  we  all  know,  of  the 
building  of  those  ships,  although  to-day  we  have  a  law  enabling  us 
to  buy  snips  anywhere  we  choose. 

Now,  the  Government  is  the  only  power  in  this  country  that  can 
bring  about  a  changed  condition.  They  have  got  to  create  the  enter- 
ing wedge,  and  it  is  their  duty,  and  they  should  do  it  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  contributing  enough  money  to  have  us  make  con- 
tracts with  those  people  who  would  be  willing  to  make  them  with  the 
Government  to  load  steamers  for  the  outpoits  of  the  world ;  that  is, 
the  chief  countries.  And  there  should  be  a  combination  of  fast  steam- 
ers with  other  steamers  to  follow  that  micht  be  of  a  lesser,  you 
might  say,  speed.  And  unless  you  do  that  1  think  you  will  stew  in 
the  mud  for  many  years  more,  the  same  as  we  have  for  the  past  30 
years.  It  is  no  new  problem.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word  "  sub- 
sidy," as  my  friend  facing  me  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  word  "subsidy."  I  think 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  You  talk  about  subsidizing.  You  sub- 
sidize pretty  much  everything  else  in  the  country,  and  yet  you 
always  get,  you  might  say,  the  cold  shivers  down  the  back  when  you 
talk  about  protecting  Ainerican  shipping,  which  is  the  most  imi- 
versal  thin^  in  the  country  you  can  subsidize  to  benefit  this  country, 
because  it  benefits  every  man  and  child  and  every  woman  that  has  a 
husband  or  son  that  is  laboring. 

The  Chaibman.  Right  there.  Under  section  5  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act  enterprising  American  citizens  can,  individually^  or  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  overcome  that  difference  in  the  cost  of  building  the  snip  at 
home  and  abroad  by  buying  their  ships  abroad  and  putting  tnem 
under  the  American  flag  and  operating  them  in  the  foreign  trade. 
They  can  eo  to  the  Postmaster  General  and  get  a  contract  imder  the 
ocean-mail  act  of  March  13^901,  for  mail  pay  for  those  ships  in 
the  South  American  trade.   Why  do  they  not  ao  that? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  the  question  which  has  been  asked  many 
times,  and  it  does  not  require  much  answer.  It  is  because  the  pay 
is  not  sufficient.  You  must  remember  the  German  Government  and 
the  English  Government  have  laid  out  a  plan  of  subsidizing  their 
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ships  by  which  those  ships  are  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  in  very  many  ways  encouraging  the  building  and 
putting  on  of  those  vessels  on  those  trade  routes  wnich  specially  per- 
tain to  their  commerce.  If  you  will  give  a  sufficient  revenue  per 
annum  to  put  on  American  snips  you  will  get  them,  but  until  you 
do  give  enough  money  you  will  not  get  them, 

'Die  Chaibman.  The  North  Oernian  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  do  not  receive  any  subsidies  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
stall. 

Mr.  DouGUks.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  same  mail  pay  that  we  pay  foreign 
ships  for  carrying  our  mail,  which  is  less  than  60  per  cent  of  me 
amount  that  we  pay  our  subsidized  lines,  and  yet  they  are  most 
prosperous  in  the  r^orth  Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  true  that  they  dp  not  pay  any  subsidy  on  that 
trade,  but  you  must  remen^ber  that  they  control  the  inmiijp*ation 
traffic.  These  ships  are  indirectly,  in  my  opinion,  subsidized, 
although  you  make  the  statement  that  they  do  not  receive  a  subsidy. 
I  believe  they  do.  If  you  think  that  the  British  Government  and 
if  you  think  that  the  German  Government  are  going  to  tell  you 
everything  they  do,  I  do  not.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  these  big 
lines — ^you  might  as  well  tell  me  that  the  Cunard  Line  is  not  sub- 
sidized on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  say  there  was  never  a  greater 
subsidy  paid  ^  any  other  nation  in  the  world  than  the  Cunara  Line 
has  to-day.  That  is,  they  do  not  have  to  raise  th^  money  to  build 
their  own  steamers.    The  British  Government  handles  that  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  two  steamers  built  under  the  Govern- 
ment There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  enterprise  on  our  partr— or  I  would 
not  say  that;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  more  inviting  field 
to  make  investments  and  pay  dividends  elsewhere,  and  they  have  not 
come  to  that.  In  other  words,  they  prefer  to  allow  the  foreigner  to 
build  the  ships  and  to  carry  the  commerce  rather  than  to  do  so 
themselves. 

Mr.  Douolas.  That  is  a  fallacy  that  has  been  played  on  so  many 
years  that  many  people  believe  it.    I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  them  try  it  once  and  see  whether 
they  will  fail  or  not. 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  have  tried  it  different  times,  and  they  will  fail 
every  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  see  some  American  corporation  or- 
ganized and  buy  some  foreign-built  ships  and  bring  them  under  the 
ocean  mail-carrying  act  of  1891. 

Mr.  Douglas.  If  you  have  the  courage  to  try  it,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
interested  to  the  same  extent  that  you  are,  because  you  are  going  to 
make  a  failure.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  throw  at  us  the  statement 
that  we  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it  and  the  money  to  do  it.  We 
have  the  courage  and  we  have  the  money,  but  we  have  not  the  facili- 
ties to  do  it,  by  reason  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  to-day.  Nothing 
is  soing^to  give  it  to  us  but  the  Government  initiative. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  call  your  line  a  foreign  line ! 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  call  it  a  moribund  line 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  say  it  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation! 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  a  New  Jei*sey  cor|>oratjon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  get  the  foreign  flag  on  it? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  We  simply  charter  any  vessel  that  comes  along;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Your  company,  then,  does  not  have  any  charter  or 
corporation  in  foreign  lands? 

Mr.  Douglas.  We  nave  not  any  charters  or  any  ships.  We  have  not 
anything  but  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  charter  a  vessel  and  operate  it  under  whatever 
SsLg  it  is  under? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  ships  are  under  your  control,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not.  They  are  chartered  simply  for 
the  voyage  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  while  you  have  your  charter? 

Mr.  Douglas.  They  are  while  we  have  our  charter — for  the  voyage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  never  charter  them  except  for  one  voyage? 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  your  company  controls  a  great  deal  of  shipping. 
Why  is  it  that  those  sJiips  of  yours  do  not  find  New  York  their  home 
port — do  not  roost  there? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Why  don't  they? 

Mr,  Hardy.  You  took  the  position  that  New  York  was  wanting  in 
shipping  because  these  vessels  of  the  foreign  lines  have  their  home 
elsewhere  and  naturally  roost  elsewhere.  Now,  I  want  to  know,  if 
American  capital  owns  foreign  ships,  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  is 
not  their  headquarters  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  be  if  there  was  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  to  prevent  your  capitalists  there  from  engag- 
ing foreign  ships  under  foreign  flags  and  owning  and  dominating  and 
controlling  them? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Because  we  can  not  meet  the  competition  that  we 
have  to  face  with  the  foreign  elements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean,  then,  that  if  you  had  these  ships  there  in 
New  York,  subject  to  the  control  of  local  companies,  you  could  not 
meet  the  competition? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  and  it  is  very  plain  why. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  proposition ;  that  you  can  not.  Your  idea 
is  that  this  Government  is  in  shape  so  it  can  not  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly,  and  I  tell  you  why.  You  must  remember 
that  all  business  has  to  grow,  and  the  European  business  in  ship- 

Sing  has  not  been  a  sudden  growth ;  it  has  been  the  growth  of  years, 
low,  for  instance,  presuming  we  had  the  temerity  to  do  what  our 
friends  did  in  New  Orleans,  to  endeavor  to  load  a  line  on  that  basis— 
if  I  charter  a  ship  to  go  to  Australasia  or  South  Africa,  that  ship 
knows  why  she  is  going  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Douglas.  Aren't  you  mixing  tins 
up  with  that  question  of  natural  advantage? 

Mr.  Douglas.  What  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  is  this :  The  ships 
which  we  take,  for  instance,  are  to  be  loaded  for  Australasia,  and 
they  go  there  for  some  reason  which  enters  into  some  other  com- 
bmation.  They  are  desirous  of  going  there  for  some  purposes  of 
their  own.  For  instance,  at  certain  times  of  the  year  from  Austral- 
asia there  are  certain  lines  of  shipping  taken  up  by  frozen  meats, 
and  so  on.    These  ships  all  have  their  ramifications,  and  they  go  to 
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these  places  because  tiiey  desire  to  do  soj  if  we  should  never  send 
them  there  we  would  have  no  such  ramifications.  It  is  the  same 
story  there  again  as  in  the  coffee  business  in  Rio  and  Santos.  You 
go  there  and  discharge  your  cargo  and  have  nothing  to  take  away. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  think  any  subsidy  could  enable  you  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  How  much  of  a  subsidy  t 

Mr.  Douoi^As.  I  will  fi^g^e  it  out  for  you  if  you  will  give  me  the 
subsidy.    I  have  figured  it  out  before. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Did  you  say  just  now  there  was  the  illustration  of  the 
coffee  proposition  ?  That  as  soon  as  a  lower  rate  of  duty  was  given 
to  the  United  States  the  ship  combine  absorbed  thatf 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not  say  tJiat. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Isn't  it  true? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Now,  if  we  could  give  you  all  sorts  of  bounties 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  do  not  need  to  give  all  sorts  of  bounty. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Wouldn't  this  combination  absorb  that  suDsidy  just 
the  same? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  thev  would.  What  you  ought  to  do 
is  this :  It  is  simply  a  question  of  arithmetic  and  calculation.  If 
f oa  will  establish  a  mail  carrying  contract  line^  say  from  New  York 
to  certain  points  in  South  America,  the  capitalists  and  men  that  are 
interested  m  that  business  will  be  able  to  figure  out  what  they  can 
do  in  the  way  of  running  that  line  and  the  amount*  of  money  that  is 
necessary  for  them  to  rim  it.  You  may  say  that  if  they  undertake 
that  they  might  meet  with  disaster,  and  so  they  mi^ht,  you  can  not 
always  foretell ;  but  I  think  you  can  foretell  to  a  certain  decree  things 
of  that  character.  I  believe  that  those  lines  could  be  established  and 
operated,  but  they  can  not  be  operated  under  the  act  of  1891. 

ilr.  Habdt.  What  help  would  that  be  to  ships  that  do  not  carry 
the  mail  ? 

Mr.  DouGuis.  To  the  merchant  it  would  do  this : ,  Those  would  be 
American  lines,  under  the  control  of  Congress.  I  claim  that  there 
is  not  a  steamship  line  that  comes  into  the  port  of  New  York  that 
should  not  be,  you  miffht  say,  either  under  charter  or  at  least  licensed 
by  the  United  States  Government.  That  is  what  you  have  to  come  to^ 
and  for  this  reason :  If  you  own  a  ship  and  send  her  into  the  port  of 
New  York  as  a  tramp  boat,  you  are  entitled  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
United  States  port  of  entry,  and  you  can  come  and  you  can  go  and 
receive  this  hospitality,  out  just  as  soon  as  foreign  corporations 
c(Hne  here  and  open  their  offices  here  and  engage  our  facilities,  re- 
ceive docking  facilities  from  us  and  become  permanent,  then  they  are 
in  exactlv  the  same  position  as  a  trust  company  or  bank  in  New  x  ork. 
Tou  could  regulate  them. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  stick  to  this  question  of  subsidy.  What  help  would^  it  be  to 
the  rest  of  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  for  a  few  ships  to  be 
subsidized  by  a  mail  contract?    How  would  that  help  the  others? 

Mr.  DonoiiAS.  The  rest  of  the  ships?  Why,  you  have  no  ships  ex- 
ceot  coast¥nse  ships. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  Would  we  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  you  would. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  help  would  the  subsidy  to  the  mail-carrying 
ships  give  these  other  ships? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Simply  this,  you  have  to  start  a  thin^.  You  go 
back  30  or  40  years  ago.  I  remember  hearing  every  man  in  Congress 
talk  about  the  tinplate  industry,  that  it  was  impossible  to  establish 
it;  but  just  as  soon  as  you  gave  us  a  chance  we  did  establish  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Your  idea  is  that  by  subsidizing  a  few  ships  the  others 
would  be  able  to  carry  themselves  on? 

Mr.  DoiTGLAS.  No;  not  quickly.  You  have  to  subsidize  and  then 
to  get  the  lines  growing,  and  those  things  will  gradually  grow.  You 
have  to  protect  those  lines — ^protect  them  against  foreign  domination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  no  ship  can 
live  on  the  ocean  in  competition  if  it  costs  50  to  60  per  cent  more  than 
its  comnetitor? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  I  do  not  know,  sir,  anything  of  the  kind,  and  T 
do  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  think  the  cost  of  the  ship  would  amount  to 
anything? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  the  ship  is  of  very  serious 
moment. 

The  Chairman.  Your  theory  is  that  if  the  Grovemment  puts  up 
enough  money  you  can  still  operate,  whether  you  have  cargoes  or  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  I  won't  be  put  in  that  position.  I  will  answer 
Judge  Hardy's  question.  I  say  that  the  cost  of  the  ship  is  not  of 
such  serious  moment,  although  I  would  give  the  lines  which  agree  to 
run  these  vessels  the  privilege  of  buying  these  ships  anywhere  they 
chose  in  the  world  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gradually  have  them 
replace  those  ships  with  American-built  ships.  That  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  bonding  those  vessels  at  4  or  4^  per  cent.  That  would  mean 
a  cost  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars  extra  handicap  for  the  size 
of  ships  required.  That  eight  or  nine  thousand  dollar  handicap  is 
not  gom^  to  do  away  with  the  ability  to  build  up  our  shipping. 

Mr.  E^rdy.  If  a  $1,000,000  vessel  here  would  cost  only  $600,000  on 
the  Clyde,  and  you  have  4^  per  cent  interest  put  on  that  bonded  in- 
debtedness, that  is  $24,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Douglas.  But  you  are  not  going  to  build  any  such  ships  as 
that 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  can  illustrate  it  by  a  good  ship,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Douglas.  You  can  better  illustrate  it  by  a  certain  ship  neces- 
sary to  a  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  does  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Twenty- four  thousand  dollars  is  a  considerable  item; 
yes,  but  not  a  correct  figure  for  ships  required. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  the  repairs  equal  the  original  cost  in  20 
years? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  is  no  ship  now  that  would  last  for  20  years  on 
established  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  in  15  years? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  not  like  to  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Douglas,  don't  you  Iniow  that  the  added  amount  in 
the  original  cost,  the  added  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness,  the 
added  amount  of  insurance,  the  added  amount  of  repairs,  would 
prevent  anybody  from  competing? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  It  would,  to-day,  under  our  present  conditions :  yes. 
But  if  the  United  States  Government  had  the  liberality  it  ougnt  to 
have  and  would  look  at  this  thing  in  an  intelligent  way,  and  instead 
of  letting  this  matter  drift  on 

Mr.  ISbdy.  Why  don't  you  people  fight  the  shipbuilding  monpoly 
some?    Why  don't  you  get  cheaper  ships? 

Mr.  Douglas.  My  dear  sir,  we  have  all  advocated  cheap  ships  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  get  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress! 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir ;  I  introduced  it  myself,  and  it  slumbered  in 
your  committee  and  we  could  not  get  it  out. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Were  you  in  favor  of  letting  free  ships  come  in? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Certainly ;  I  was.  It  would  not  solve  the  problem, 
thougL 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  proposed  to  let  free  ships  come  in,  you  pro- 
posed to  hamstring  them  by  aenying  them  cargoes? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  did  not.  My  proposition  went  further  than  yours 
in  one  way.  I  was  willing  for  foreign  ships  to  come  in,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  they  were  goin^  to  get  this  mail  subsidy  contract  and  then  be 
replaced  by  American  snips  as  fast  as  we  could,  those  ships  to  be  used 
in  case  of  war  by  this  country.  You  gentlemen  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  for  colliers 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  a  bucket. 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  would  amount  to  enough  to  start  the  American 
shipping. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  already  taken  the  first  step,  then,  from 
joor  gtand]X)int,  in  admitting  foreign  ships  to  American  registry 
and  permitting  them  to  enjoj  Qie  mail  contract  pay.   Now.  if  the  mail 

Ey  were  increased,  you  dimk  that  if  with  the  added  aavantage  of 
ving  foreign  ships  and  brining  them  under  the  American  flag 
we  could  bnfld  ana  operate  a  line  of  ships  to  South  America,  that 
would  be  helpful  to  our  commerce? 

Mr.  Douglas.  It  undoubtedly  would;'  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  free  ships  has  been  the  one  solid  argument  that  those 
who  are  prejudiced  against  American  shipping  have  hung  their  hats 
on  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  half  past  12,  and  I  suggest  we  take  a  recess. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET  of  Washington.  I  should  liie  to  ask  Mr.  Douglas 
some  questions.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  want  to  go  back  to  this  fallacy  uiat 
we  bear  so  much  about,  that  the  German  ships  are  not  subsidized.  I 
will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that,  in  the  nrst  place,  German  lines 
are  given  preferred  freight  rates  over  the  Government-owned  rail- 
roads in  Germanyt 

Mr.  Douglas.  That  has  been  stated  as  a  fact  for  many  years,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  they  are  subsidized  in 
this  way,  that  a  foreign  line  or  a  competing  line  can  not  get  ports  in 

Germany? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  understand  it  is  true. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Are  they  not  absolutely  excluded  by  law  from 
certain  ports  ? 

Mr.  I>3UGLA8.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  but  I  am  told  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Habdt.  How  i^  tltai^^* 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Germany  will  not  permit  a  competing  line  to 
come  in  there  at  all.  Just  to  illustrate,  if  an  American  line  wanted 
to  run  in  opposition  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  they  would  not 
permit  it  to  come  in. 

The  Chaibman.  A  gentleman  who  was  here  the  other  day  promised 
to  furnish  us  information  on  that  question.  He  is  going  to  translate 
for  US  the  German  navigation  laws.  There  has  been  much  assertion 
one  way  and  another  on  that  question. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  There  is  another  way,  too,  in  which  those  vessels 
are  able  to  help  themselves  very  greatly.  They  are  enabled  to  make 
these  special  contracts,  these  rebate  contracts,  and,  of  course,  the  Ger- 
man law  will  enforce  those  rebate  contracts  and  those  special  con- 
tracts, discriminating  contracts  of  every  kind  and  character. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  mean  the  German  Grovemment  stands  right  back 
of  the  proposition  we  are  trying  to  fight  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The^  enforce  them  in  law.  In  other  words,  they 
make  an  a^eement  with  a  German  firm  that  they  will  patronize 
their  shipping  line  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  during  that  time 
if  they  ^ve  any  of  their  cargoes  to  a  line  outside  of  their  conference 
the  conference  lines  will  not  handle  their  freight. 

The  Chaibman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  confirmed  by  some  cor- 
rect information.    I  know  that  is  not  true  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  beg  the  chairman's  pardon;  it  is  also  true  in 
Great  Britain.  I  have  examined  those  cases,  and  I  am  not  speaking 
at  random. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  exactly  in  the  face  of  the  common  law  in 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  will  find  this  identical  case,  where  they  made 
a  contract  with  a  firm  in  Scotland,  I  think  it  was,  that  if  they  dipped 
by  any  other  line  or  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  contract, 
they  would  lose  their  rebates.  They  shipped  from  a  different  port—- 
not  over  a  different  line — and  it  was  held  it  was  in  violation  or  their 
agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  En^and  a  contract  of  the  kind  we  have  been 
speaking  about  in  the  Brazilian  trade  is  upheld  as  a  legal  and  valid 
contract? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  held  illegal  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why,  jes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  idea  it  would  be  better  to  hold  it  legal  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  !No;  I  am  certainly  opposed  to  it.  I  am  simply 
holding  out  some  of  the  advantages  that  some  of  these  foreign 
steamship  lines  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  the  remedy  for  making  such  a  con- 
tract is  to  bar  such  companies  from  our  ports? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Douglas.  Uie  question  was  asked  here  several 
times  as  to  what  effect  the  subsidized  mail  lines  would  have  upon  the 
lines  outside  of  the  subsidized  lines  themselves?  What  effect  would 
it  have  on  this  combine  between  here  and  South  America  if  we 
had  even  two  fast  mail  lines  running  down  there  carrying  freight; 
what  effect  would  it  have  on  the  freight  rates ;  would  it  cut  than  to 

pieces? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course,  what  action  the  foreign  steam^ip  con- 
ference would  take  in  case  of  your  starting  an  American  line  with 
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the  aid  of  American  money  is  difficult  for  me  to  answer,  but  if  you 
should  put  these  lines,  botn  American  and  foreign,  when  they  want 
to  come  here,  under  American  license,  I  think  you  could  largely  con- 
trol that  situation. 

Mr.  HnxPHSET.  Is  it  not  perfectly  apparent  to  anybody  that  if 
we  haye  a  line  of  steamships  running  from  here  to  South  America, 
&nd  if  diey  should  cut  imder  the  rate  of  this  ocmference,  the  confer- 
ence would  dther  have  to  come  down  to  that  rate  or  we  would  get 
the  business? 

Mr.  DouGUks.  It  is  possible  you  would  driye  out  the  foreign  lines, 
but  it  would  take  many  years. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  It  would  regulate  the  freight  rates? 

Mr.  DouGiiAS.  If  you  allow  mem  to  fight  it  out,  either  the  foreign 
line  would  driye  them  out  or  they  would  driye  the  foreign  line  out. 

Mr.  HnMPHHET.  Another  question  was  asked  here  as  to  what  is  a 
sufficient  subsidy  to  keep  these  lines  running.  Since  I  haye  be^i  a 
Member  of  Congress  it  has  been  made  before  this  ocmimittee  as  a 
definite  {>roposition.  For  instance,  the  Boston  Steamship  Co.  came 
before  this  committee  one  time  and  made  a  definite  proposition  that 
if  they  were  permitted  to  take  so  much  subsidy  they  would  continue 
to  run. 

Mr.  Donouks.  I  think  American  capital  has  always  been  prepared, 
if  they  were  able  to  get  together  witn  you  on  terms,  to  agree  to  do 
certain  things  as  you  desire. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  There  is  one  other  question  about  the  argument 
made  that  capital  finds  oth&t  fields  more  inyiting  than  they  do  the 
Aipping  business.  However,  millions  of  American  capital  find  the 
shipping  business  inyiting  under  foreign  flags,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Douglas.  There  has  been  more  or  less  foundation  in  that,  but 
not  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Take  the  case  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Douglas,  Yes;  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  haye  a  lot  of  steamers,  and  some  few  lines  outside,  but  not  any 
appreciable  number. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  the  point  that  shipping  in  itself  does  not  offer 
sufficient  attraction  for  American  capital  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  sufficient  if  run  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  under  our  nayigation  laws  we  all  know 
it  gives  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stephens  desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  the  Oil,  the  Steel,  and  the  Har- 
vester Trusts  receiyed  special  rates  for  their  shipments  from  the 
different  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  stated  that  is  the  current  rumor ;  you  might  say  it 
is  the  current  rumor  and  impression. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  whether  the  special  rates  siyen  to 
ihofie  torusts  are  the  cause  of  competition  in  rates  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  lines,  or  is  it  because  of  a  jnreagreement  between 
the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Standard  Oil  it  is  to  some 
extent  by  reason  of  actual  competition,  as  the  Standard  Oil  has  bought 
vessels  and  sailed  than,  as  you  know.  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  other 
people  it  is  simply  by  reason  of  a  threatened  competition. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  get  my  idea.  Is  the  low  rate  because 
of  competition  between  the  different  members  of  the  conference  lines? 
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Mr.  Douglas.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  do  not  compete  at  all,  do  they? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No  ;  they  take  that  pro  rata  among  them,  you  Imow, 
as  it  suits  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Douglas,  I  have  one  other  question  in  refer- 
ence to  regulation.  Suppose  Congress  should  pass  an  act  increasing 
the  mail  pay  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacles  you  have  in  mind, 
would  not  the  natural  tendency  be  for  our  subsidized  lines,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  forbidding  it,  to  go  into  the  conference  or  com- 
bination with  these  other  lines  f 

Mr.  Douglas.  Your  law  would  have  to  prevent  that;  you  would 
have  that  regulated  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  you  are  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  bring  all  these  lines,  aomestic  and  foreign,  under 
the  supervision  of  some  tribunal,  either  the  Interstate  Conmieroe  Com- 
mission or  some  other  commission,  and  compel  them  to  file  their  rates 
and  submit  to  all  reasonable  regulation  like  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  am ;  yes,  sir.  And  I  am  further  in  favor  of  de- 
manding that  those  through  bills  of  lading  should  in  all  cases  specify 
when  they  are  from  internal  points — ^inland  places — ^the  rates  of 
freight  which  pertain  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  rate  of  frei^t  which 
pertains  to  the  ocean  part. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  separate? 

Mr.  Douglas.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  shippers  should  have  their  election 
by  what  route  or  line  they  should  ship. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Exactly ;  and  that  ought  to  be  under  control  of  some 
tribunal,  such  as  you  stated ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Did  I  under- 
stand you,  Mr.  Douglas,  desire  to  make  an  additional  statement! 

]&fr.  Douglas.  I  will  just  make  a  few  corrections,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Douglas.  I  think  I  stated  that  I  knew  absolutely  of  no  rebates 
being  paid  to  ourselves  or  others  in  New  York.  If  I  am  correct, 
I  think  on  reflection,  that  there  is  one  line  that  runs  from  New  York 
down  to  the  West  Indies  that  still  allows  rebates.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  fruit  lines.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  could  send  the  committee 
the  name  of  the  line  if  you  would  like  to  have  it  that  still  allows 
ourselves  and  some  other  merchants  a  small  concession  or  rebate  on 
the  fi:eight.    I  would  like  to  have  that  correction  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  form  of  a  written  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Douglas.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  agreement;  but  I  think  that  at 
certain  specified  periods  they  send  in  a  rebate  to  different  merchants. 
That  occurred  to  me  afterwards.  It  was  such  a  small,  little  thing 
that  I  did  not  think  about  it  at  the  time,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
my  evidence  corrected  accordingly.  There  is  also  one  other  thing 
I  was  not  quite  sure  of.  You  asked  me  if  I  was  an  officer  of  that 
company.  I  was  not  sure  whether  I  was  or  not.  I  may  be  one,  but 
I  was  not  able  to  recall.  I  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  that  com- 
pany's affairs  for  a  cood  many  years  that  I  do  not  remember.    I  am  a 
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director — ^that  I  stated — ^that  I  do  know,  and  think  I  am  a  vice 
president,  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  elected  me  at  the  last, 
meeting  or  whether  they  did  not.  I  would  like  to  have  those  few 
corrections  made. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  furnish  the  information  in  refer- 
ence to  rebates  ! 

Mr.  DouGi^s.  I  will  send  you  the  name  of  the  line,  if  I  am  correct 
that  that  line  does  yet  allow  rebates.  I  will  send  it  to  you  personally, 
Mr.  Alexander. 

New  Yobk,  January  9,  J9JS, 

Deab  Sis  :  As  reqaested  by  yon,  I'  looked  into  the  matter  of  rebate  on  ship- 
ments to  8Dch  countries  as  onr  firm  shipped  to,  and  find  I  was  correct  in  stat- 
ing we  receiye  no  refunds  of  any  kind  excepting  in  one  case.  The  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Atlas  Service,  the  Royal  Mail  Packet  Co.,  and  the  United 
Fmit  Gol,  on  shipments  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  charge  a  primage  of  10  per  cent, 
which  amount  is  rebated  at  the  end  of  specified  periods  for  the  shipments 
during  the  previoas  six  months.  This  concession  is  not  paid  on  other  porta 
in  Jamaica  nor  allowed  by  steamship  Unes  to  other  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
H>  far  as  my  knowledge  goea  We  have  no  contract  with  the  lines  named,  and 
we  are  at  fuU  liberty  to  ship  by  any  other  line  if  opportunity  offers. 

The  second  correction  made  by  me  after  lunch  recess  is  also  in  order,  and  I 
would  state  that  I  am  a  Tice  president  of  the  U.  S.  &  A.  S.  S.  Co.  as  well  as 
director. 

BespectfoIIy,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Douglas. 

To  Hon.  Joshua  W.  AiJ3:Ain>iui, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

TISnMOHT  OF  HE.  ALLEKTON  D.  HITCH,  TEEASTTSEB,  HAGS- 
XETEB  TRASnrO  CO.,  EXPORT  AND  IMPOST  COMMISSION  MES- 
CHANTS,  17  BATTEBT  PLACE,  NEW  TOBK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.  ' 

The  Chatbman.  Give  the  stenographer  your  name. 

Mr.  HncH.  Allerton  D.  Hitch. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  address  and  business. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  it  so  the  committee  can  hear  it. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Allerton  B.  Hitch,  Hagemeyer  Trading  Co«  export 
ud  import  commission  merchants,  17  Battery  Place,  New  i  ork. 

The  Chatbman.  Are  you  an  importing  or  exporting  firm  f 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Both. 

The  Chatbman.  Both  importing  and  exporting.    In  what  trades  t 

Mr.  Bjtch.  Principally  South  America ;  largely  Brazil.  We  also 
do  a  little  to  the  East 

The  Chatbman.  How  far  east? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Why.  China  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  Chatbman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade? 

Mt.Httch.  No. 

The  Chatbman.  What  lines  of  commodities  do  you  handle  ? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Practically  everything  that  they  want  from  America, 
Bad  import  sugar,  cocoa,  cochineal,  rubber;  but  not  coffee ;  wool,  but 
not  coffee,  except  from  Java.    We  export  some  coffee  from  Java. 

The  Chaibman.  The  subpcena  that  was  served  on  you,  Mr.  Hitch, 
directed  you  to  produce  certain  contracts  or  agreements  or  arrange- 
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ments  between  yourselves  and  any  shipping  lines.  Have  you  any 
documents  of  that  kind ! 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  only  one  contract  with  anv  steamship  com- 
pany, beyond  our  daily  contracts  for  special  lots  of  freight  We  have 
only  one  re^lar  contract ;  that  is  with  the  Argentine  Line.  We  had 
very  little  busness  with  the  Argentine,  but  we  have  a  contract  with 
the  Houston  Line,  similar  to  tiie  contract  about  which  Mr.  Douglas 
testified ;  Uiat  is  me  only  contract  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  with  yon? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  have. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  May  I  ask  where  that  line  runs? 

Mr.  Hitch.  To  the  Argentine — between  New  York  and  the  Ai^en- 
tine? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  flftg? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  The  English  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  copy  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  submit  it  to  the  sten<^apher  and  let 
him  mark  it  as  an  exhibit? 

The  document  here  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  thv 
stenographer  '^  No.  1,  Hitch,"  and  is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  2S. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  27tli  day  of  June,  1912,  between 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Messrs  Hagemeyer  Trading  Co., 
party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video, La  Plata,  Bueuos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahal  Blanca  from  date  to  April 
80,  1013,  included. 

Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage  for  all  shipments  which  party 
of  the  second  part  has  for  shipment,  provided  reasonable  notice  of  intention  to 
ship  (say,  20  days)  ip  given,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 

CeatR. 

1.  Harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header,  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hayrakes, 

drills,  stjickers,  seed  sowers,  com  pickers,  hand  grain  sheiiers  and  parts 
thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows  (except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 16 

2.  Cleaners,  hay  pressers,  grain  mills,  grain  planters^  land  rollers,  pul- 
verizers  18 

S.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  and  hay  forks 20 

Chairs,  desks,  and  common  furniture 17i 

4.  Windmill  material 19 

5.  Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers,  including  gas  engines,  traction  and 

gang  plows: 

Up  to  3  tons 20 

Over  3  tons 22 

C.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

7.  Machinery,  up  to  2  tons 20 

8.  Lubricating  oil  (until  Dec.  31) 16 

9.  Automobiles: 

Not  exceeding  2  tons  (until  Dec.  31) 15 

Over  2  tons  (until  Dec.  31) 18 

10.  Sewing  machines  (until  Dec.  81) 14 

11.  General  cargo,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  current  rates  at  time  of  ship- 

ment 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  are  per  mblc 
fbot  or  R6  pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  unless  otherwise  spedfled,  and  on  pleoBS 
not  over  2  tons*  weight  unless  otherwise  specified,  but  it  is  understood  and 
fi greed  that  It  Is  not  permissible  to  separate  parts  of  one  machine  or  more  of 
the  same  class:  in  other  words.  If  part  of  a  machine  is  taken  at  the  measure- 
ment mte.  the  machine  entire  must  be  carried  on  this  basis — the  same  with 
weight  freight 
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It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  of  freight  to  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca  for  all 
bbipments,  irrespective  of  quantity,  by  any  steamer  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic 
foot  or  56  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates^  whether  salliog  direct  or  to 
Buenos  Aires  first  The  rates  to  La  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot  or 
56  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates. 

Tbe  rate  on  binder  twine  to  Rosario,  Bahia  Blauca,  and  I>a  Plata  shall  be  6 
cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rate. 

Bates  on  goods  not  covered  by  above  agreement  weighing  over  4,480  pounds 
ftre  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  parties  hereto. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  talce  the  rata  of  the  complete 
machine. 

All  freights  to  be  prepaid. 

All  Bhipmenta  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Houston  Line's 
River  Plate  bills  of  lading. 

Kerosene,  naphtha,  lumber,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo  to  be 
subject  to  special  arrangement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  of  Messrs.  Hagemeyer  Trading  Ck>.,  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
2,000  tons  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate  ports,  and  shipments  shall  only 
be  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  reduce  the  rates  of 
frel^t  to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  of  the  articles  nbove  mentioned 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  then  Messra  Hagemeyer  Trading 
Co.  are  to  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  all  such  reductions  during  the  period  that 
said  rates  are  reduced. 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.. 
Per  W.  E.  Halm. 

Hagemeteb  Trading  Co. 
F.  E.  Hagemkteb,  President, 

The  Chaikbcan.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  is  the  only 
agreoaent  you  have  with  any  company? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  That  is  the  only  agreement  beyond  single  bookinffs. 
We  make  freight  contracts,  of  course,  for  single  or  monthly  bod- 
ing, of  one  or  two  months  or  a  year,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  The  Houston  Line,  I  believe  you  say,  is  the  line 
with  which  your  contract  is  made? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  that  aCTeement  are  on  all  fours  with  the  agreement  men- 
tioned bv  Mr.  Douglas? 

Mr.  mTCH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  in  that  agreement  ?  Tell  the  com- 
mittee what  you  may  know  of  any  conferences  or  pools  or  rings 
between  the  shipping  lines  engaged  in  the  South  American,  the 
Argentine  or  Brazilian  trades. 

Mr.  Hitch.  With  Brazil  there  is  the  Hamburg-South  American, 
the  Prince  Line,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  are  in  the  confer- 
ence; outside  of  that,  there  is  the  Lloyd  Brazilierio.  So  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  we  do  not  know  definitely,  but,  so  far  afs  we  understand, 
all  three  lines  mentioned  at  first  are  in  agreement  as  to  rates,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  steamers  they  run,  and  the  Lloyd  Brazilierio  is 
entirely  separate. 

The  Chairman.  Rates  that  refer  to  passengers  as  well  as  to  freight? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  are  the  only  ones  that  take  pas- 
sengers. The  other  lines  take  freight  alone.  The  Lamport  &  Holt 
only  take  first-class  freight  or  freights  that  are  in  a  hurry,  such  as 
fish  and  apples — ^perishable  goods — and  they  get  an  extra  rate  for 
these. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  Theirs  is  the  faster  line  of  steamers? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  Theirs  is  much  the  faster  line ;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  contract  or  agreement  widi  these 
lines  or  any  other  lines  by  whidi  either  on  the  exports  or  imports 
you  are  allowed  a  rebate? 

Mr.  Hitch.  None  whatever.  There  are  no  rebates  that  I  know 
of  on  exports  to  Brazil.  There  are  no  rebates  that  I  know  of  froat 
Brazil  except  coffee,  and  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  receive  any  rebates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  trade? 

Mr.  Hitch.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lloyd  Brazilierio  is,  so  far  as  you  know,  an 
independent  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  a  competitive  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  to  which  you  have  referred  binds 
you  to  patronize  the  Houston  Line  or  an^  one  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  This  contract  I  speak  of  is  for  the  Argentine.  There 
are  nothing  but  conference  lines  to  the  Argentine  at  present.  The 
Lloyd  Brazilierio  does  not  go  to  the  Argentine. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  go  there?  Norton  &  Son  go  to  the 
Argentine? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  an  independent  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  They  are 
sometimes  called  an  independent  line,  but  the  indications  are  they 
are  not  very  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Their  rates  seems  to  be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  while  they  may  claim  to  be  independent 
their  rates  are  the  same  as  the  conference  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  So  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trades  do  you  say  you  are  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  import  sundry  articles  from  South  America.  We 
do  a  business  with  Chile  and  we  import  and  ship  to  Java  and  a  small 
quantity  of  articles  to  China. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  to  any  extent  employ  what  is  commonly 
called  "  tramp  steamers  "? 

Mr.  HiTcn.  If  by  "tramp  steamers"  you  mean  the  chartered  or 
slow  boat  under  regular  lines 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  independent  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  are  not  any,  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  in  our  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  tramp  steamer 
was  the  solution  of  this  whole  question;  that  they  insured  competition 
in  the  carrying  trade  on  the  sea.    Are  they  a  factor  at  idl? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Jfot  in  the  Brazil  trade,  which  I  know  most  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  the  trade  to  England  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  do  not  do  any  trade  with  England. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  in  all  the  other  trades  in  which  you  are 
enraged.    I  believe  you  say  you  have  no  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  dealing  is  entirely  with  lines  that  are 
known  as  the  conference  lines? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  rates  are  identical.  There  is  no  com- 
petition between  them? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Argentine  now! 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  elsewhere  where  you  trade. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  In  Brazil  there  is  no  competition  except  with  the 
LIoyd-Brazilierio. 

The  Chairman.  Yes 

Mr.  HncH.  In  Argentine  there  is  no  competition  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't 

Mr.  Hitch.  Excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio  is  a  line  that  is  a 
Goremment  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this 
combination  or  trust.  Why  do  you  not  patronize  that  line  in  ship- 
ments from  New  York  to  Brazil? 

Mr.  Hrrcn.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Very  largely.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  can  not 
ship  via  that  line,  or  at  leaQst  a  good  many  of  our  customers  who 
will  not  allow  us  to  ship  by  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio,  notwithstanding 
the  lower  freight  rates,  and  the  reason  for  that,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  that  there  are— those  steamers  are  poorer  stjeamers,  slower  steamers, 
as  a  ^eral  thing.  They  ^  to  a  good  many  ports ;  and  if  we  are 
pipping,  for  instance,  to  Rio  Santos,  and  we  ship  by  a  steamer  that 
is  going  to  stop  at  one  or  two  northern  BrazU  ports  it  makes  a  very 
long  voyage;  and,  furthermore, the  discharge  of  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio 
steamers  is  slow  as  compared  to  the  combined  line  steamers.  The 
Lloyds,  as  you  know,  are  a  Oovemment  line,  and  their  agents  are 
very  apt  to  be  retired  naval  or  army  officers  who  know  very  little 
about  the  steamship  business,  and  take  very  little  interest  apparently 
in  quickening  the  discharge.    The  result  is  there  is  continual  com- 

?laint  about  delay  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  agents. 
h  never — our  greatest  difficulty  is  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  of 
cargo,  as  frequentlv  happens,  it  is  as  much  as  your  life  is  worth  to  get 
any  claim  out  of  them  at  all.  They  send  it  back  here  to  New  York. 
and  the  New  York  agents  say  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  Rio,  ana 
they  at  Rio  that  it  will  have  to  come  back  to  New  York,  and  there 
we  are,  between  ^'  pillar  and  post,"  and  do  not  get  our  claim  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  one  reason  why  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio  Line 
is  not  a  success  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  its  management  is  not  up 
to  date  and  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Outside  of  their  New  York  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  New  York  agency  has  a  businesslike  office,  and 
they  attend  to  things  properly,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  South 
American  agencies  it  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trade  with  Japan  and  China? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  We  have  a  few  imports;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  country  ! 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  come  from  China — wool  and  nuts. 

The  Chairman.  Come  through  the  Suez  Canal  ? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  They  come  sometimes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  We 
have  a  shipment  now  that  is  coming  by  way  of  Hamburg,  bat  I 
believe  via  the  Suez  Canal  the  rates  are  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  line  it  is  that  shipment  of 
wool  is  coming  via  the  Suez  Canal? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  believe  the  present  shipment  which  is  coming 
til  rough  the  Suez  Canal  is  wool ;  and  some  nuts  are  coming  by  way  of 
Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  what  line  it  is  coming  by. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  regular  agreement? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  None  that  we  know  of;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  freight.  Of  course  they  are  simply  our  agents  or  correspondents 
out  in  China  and  they  will  ship  via  whatever  line  they  think  best. 
We  know  nothing  about  any  rebate.    We  do  not  get  it  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  find  out  for  us? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Why,  I  can  write  to  China  and  ask  them,  but  if  there 
is  a  rebate  they  probably  would  not  say  anything  about  it.  We  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  or  not;  we  nave  no  reason  to  think  there 
is  any  rebate. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  asked  is  we  have  a  trade  tariff  from 
Japan  and  China — Hon^ong — ^to  New  York,  via  Suez,  which  con- 
tains that  rebate  feature.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  are  a  participant 
in  that  rebate  on  shipments  from  China. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  are  not  a  participant  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  you  are  a  party  to  the  agreement, 
but  are  you  a  beneficiary  in  the  rebate  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Our  agent  there  majr  be  or  our  correspondent  there, 
at  least.  We  buy  the  wool  from  him,  or  he  consigns  it  to  us,  and 
we  know  nothing  about  any  freight  arrangements  that  he  may 
make. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  any  rebate  you  would  not  be  the  benefi- 
cianr  of  it? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  :  not  in  any  way.  Our  ajsrent  would  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  the  rebate,  because  he  would  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
his  wool  and  make  us  a  lower  offer. 

The  Chairman,  Is  the  offer  for  the  wool  delivered  here? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  delivered  here. 

Mr.  Humphreys  of  Washington.  Before  we  leave  the  South 
American  situation  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  In  speak- 
ing about  the  difficulty  in  discharging  cargo,  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  discrimination  in  regard  to  charging  freight  cargo*  prac- 
ticed in  favor  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  know  that  the  Lloyd-Brazilierio 
are  given  an  advantage  in  the  discharge  of  their  cargo  in  the  rate. 
I  understand  they  pay  less  port  dues  or  less  wharfage,  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  seen  it  frequently  charged  that  the  con- 
ference lines  farther  south  in  South  America  beyond  where  this 
Brazilian  line  runs,  that  many  of  those  ports  do^  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  conference  lines,  and  the  shippers,  if  they  attempted 
to  patronize  outside  shijjs  or  send  a  tramp  vessel  there  that  they 
found  there  obstructions  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  discharge  thefr 
cargoes. 
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Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  tramp  lines,  but 
there  are  no  lines  south  of  Rio  and  Santos,  in  Brazil,  that  I  know  of 
except  the  Hamburg-South  American.  Their  steamers  are  the  only 
ones  that  go  south  to  Pemambuco  and  Para  Hiba. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  an  instance  where  the  manufacturers 
of  doors,  I  think  it  was,  on  the  Pacific  coast  investigated  by  sending 
some  of  their  products  to  South  America,  and  the  man  they  sent  to 
lode  into  it  reported  that  he  found  very  great  discrimination  in  the 
way  of  making  this  charge,  and  if  they  sent  them  there  by  a  vessel 
other  than  the  conference  lines  that  they  might  get  there  on  time, 
but  they  would  not  agree  that  they  would  be  able  to  discharge  their 
cargo  in  less  than  30  days. 

Mr.  Hitch.  On  the  east  or  west  coast  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Either  coast. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  are  speaking  about  the  west  coast  just  now.  I  was 
speaking  about  the  east  of  Brazil.     You  mean  on  the  Chile  side? 

ilr.  HuMPHKEY.  No ;  I  am  speaking  about  the  east  coast  of  South 
America. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  east  coast  ? 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Argentine  ? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So,  I  wondered  if  you  knew  anything  about  the 
discriminations? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  discrimina- 
tions. I  do  know  that  in  the  south  of  Brazil  the  lighters  are  mostly 
owned  bv  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line,  and  that  may  account 
for  the  fact. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  that  incident,  and  the  agent  report- 
ing that  would  be  one  very  serious  objection,  among  other  things,  to 
cause  his  firm  not  to  undertake  to  send  their  products  down  there. 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  probably  had  to  lighter  everything? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  And  it  was  a  question  of  the  lighterage  contract  with 
the  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  that  the  lighterage  supplied  by  the 
Hamburg  company  to  the  outside  required  payment  of  a  heavy  due. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  lighters  would  probably  be  all  busy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Tne  business  people  at  Buenos  Aires — that  was 
the  place,  as  I  recall — in  making  tneir  contract  and  figuring  on  going 
into  it  had  their  attention  called  to  that  fact  and  warnea  that  they 
would  probably  be  greatly  delayed  in  getting  their  cargo  dischargea 
even  if  they  reached  that  point. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Buenos  Aires;  I  do  ver* 
little  business  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  do  business  in  Chile  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  What  lines  run  from  Chile  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Hitch.  To  New  York  the  South  American  Line,  which  is 
commonly  said  to  be  owned  by  the  steel  company ;  William  K.  Grace 
*  Co. ;  and  the  Duval  Line — these  lines  all  run  by  the  straits. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  do  they  all  charge  the  same  rates  ? 
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Mr.  HrrcH.  Why,  practically.    I  think  their  rates  are  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  understanding  they  work  under  any  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  competition  about 
getting  the  freight,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  found,  the  rates  ai*e  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  about  the  same  competition  as  there  is  between 
the  railroads  running  into  the  same  point  having  the  same  rate  of 
freight  as  to  another  point  ? 

ilr.  Hitch.  Very  much  the  same.  There  is  also  competition  as 
to  the  ports.  There  are  some  ports  that  some  of  the  lines  will  go 
into  and  other  lines  will  not,  and  in  that  way  there  is  competition 
as  to  that  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  they  divide  the  territory  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Well,  no;  I  do  not  mean  so  much  that  they  divide  it, 
but  if  one  line  can  get  enough  freight  to  go  into  a  little  port  like 
Conda,  that  line  will  then  be  able  to  take  their  freight  for  that  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  have  any  understanding  as  to  this  port  being 
the  province  of  one  line  and  that  port  of  another? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  they  have  a  gentleman's 
agreement  as  to  the  rates,  but  beyond  that  I  thmk  there  is  very  little 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  they  divide  up  the  territory, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  question  of  the  depth 
of  the  ships,  really. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  divide  the  lines — each  line  has  a  dif- 
ferent depth  of  ship,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  other  lines  charter  boats.  Grace  charters  some 
boats  and  some  of  Grace's  smaller  boats  can  go  in  some  of  these  ports 
in  which  some  larger  boats  can  not  go. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  rebate  agreements,  either  going 
down  or  coming  back  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  not.    We  do  not  expect  any  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  only  rebates  you  knew 
of  were  on  cottonseed,  oil  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  only  ones  I  know  of.  In  addition  to  those  three 
lines  I  mentioned  there  are  other  lines  by  way  of  the  Isthmus — the 
United  Fruit  Line,  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  and  the  Panama  Steam- 
ship Line — and  their  rates  are  not  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  those  rates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  is  a  difference  in  those  rates.  For  instance,  the 
United  Fruit  Line  will  make  a  cheaper  rate;  on  cottonseed  oil,  for 
instance,  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  some  other  line  is  cheaper  on 
heavy  stuff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rates  charged  from 
New  York  to  points  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  the 
Hamburg-American,  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  are  not  the  same — that  is  to  say,  that  the  three  lines  differ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes.  sir ;  we  find  the  rates  cheaper  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  those  three  lines  use  any  printed  tariffs? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  use  a  tariff  or  not.  We 
do  not  do  veiy  much  business  with  them,  because  of  the  very  bad 
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handling  across  the  Isthmus  and  down  the  west  coast,  but  we  have 
found  quite  a  little  competition  in  cottonseed  oil,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  Do  you  Know  whether  those  three  lines,  operating  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  across  the  Isthmus,  use  the  tariff 
published  by  the  Panama  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  amount  of  difference 
between  the  rates  charged  by  the  lines  via  the  Isthmus,  as  compared 
with  the  lines  going  to  the  west  coast  via  the  Straits  of  Magdlant 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes;  in  some  cases  they  are  cheaper  via  the  Isthmus; 
in  cottonseed  oil  particularly  they  are  likely  to  be  cheaper  via  the 
Isthmus,  but  the  other  articles  are  generally  a  little  more  expensive. 
Of  course,  it  is  quicker  via  the  Isthmus,  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  account  for  these  differences  between 
these  companies?    Are  they  not  a  part  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know,  Congressman,  why  there  diould  be  any 
difference.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  in  the  conference.  We  know 
that  they  are  bothering  us  all  the  time  to  ship  by  them ;  their  freight 
agents  are  in  our  oflSce  dav  after  day  trying  to  get  freight,  and  they 
seem  to  be  very  keen  for  the  freight. 

Mr.  Habdt.  These  are  the  same  lines  that  are  called  the  conference 
imes  as  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No;  they  are  different  lines.  You  see  the  Panama 
Line  does  not  go  to  Brazil  or  to  Argjentine  and  the  United  Fruit 
Lbe  does  not  go  to  Panama  or  Argentine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  United  Fruit  Line  a  line  belonging  to  a 
company  that  has  its  plantations  in  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes;  it  is  the  big  fruit  company,  the  Boston  concern. 

Mr.  Haedt.  And  they  handle  their  own  products  a  great  deal,  do 
thQT  not? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hakdy-  Are  they  not  really  about  the  most  independent  con- 
cern, the  most  free  from  other  connections,  of  any  line  you  know  off 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  suppose  they  ought  to  be,  having  so  much  cargo  of 
their  own.    I  do  not  toow  whether  they  are  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  give  you  cheaper  rates  than  the  other  com- 
panies do  ? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  On  some  articles  they  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  on  some  articles 
they  have  a  cheaper  rate  and  on  some  they  have  not.  That  is  a 
peculiar  condition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HncH.  It  depends  on  the  facilities  of  the  line  and  of  the 
ship.  For  instance,  we  had  a  case  not  long  ago  when  we  had  some 
heavy  railroad  material  and  there  was  only  one  line  able  to  handle 
that  at  all ;  the  material  was  too  heavy  for  the  davits.  They  did  not 
have  the  power  to  raise  it  on  the  deck;  did  not  have  room  for  it  on 
the  deck. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  had  practically  a  one-sided  arrangement  as  to 
that,  had  they  not  1 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  this  oil,  you  say  one  of  the  lines  handles  it 
cheaper  than  the  other.    Are  they  better  prepared  for  handling  oil? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  No ;  I  have  often  wondered  why  they  will  take  cotton- 
seed oil  at  lower  rates. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  it  you  said  that  some  of  the  lines  handled 
cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Some  handle  heavy  freight  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  average  up  the  whole  thing,  are  they  not  about 
on  a  par  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Pretty  much  the  same,  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  they  are  competing  for  the  business  and  worry- 
inff  your  office  for  freight? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes ;  and  worrying  our  customers  out  there  to  instruct 
us  to  ship  by  their  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  looks  like  competition,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  great  majority  of  the  rates,  however,  charged 
by  the  lines  going  to  the  west  coast  via  the  Isthmus  are  the  same, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  are  more  or  less  the  same ;  yes.  There  are  a  few 
articles  where  we  find  quite  a  marked  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  are  those  companies? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  Royal  Mail,  the  Panama  Line,  and  the  United 
Fruit  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Royal  MSil  is  the  company  that  bought  out  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Co.,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Going  to  Brazil? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  and  the  Pacific  Mail  going  to  Argentine  and  the 
west  coast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  almost  a  monopoly,  enough  to  attract  serious 
attention.  Is  there  any  considerable  amount  or  freight  going  that 
way? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Via  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  light  freight  that  they  are  in  a  good  deal  of  • 
hurry  for  will  go  very  likely  via  the  Isthmus,  but  heavy  freight,  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  send  that  way.  We  had  an  experience  here 
some  time  ago.  We  sent  a  lot  of  freight  cars  to  the  Isthmus,  and 
the  insurance  agent  telegraphed  from  the  west  coast  of  Panama  to 
cancel  the  insurance,  because  they  were  loading  the  freight  cars  on 
the  outside  of  the  steamer,  hanging  them  down  on  the  side  of  the 
steamer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  heavy  freight  goes  around  by  the  Horn,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  and  the  service  down  the  coast  is  very  poor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  freight  is  one  freight  on  which  the  rate 
is  the  same  with  all  the  companies,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  a  little  sporadic  freight  that  goes  via  the 
Isthmus  that  you  get  these  better  terms  on,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hitch,  we  have  got  reports  with 
their  tariffs  from  these  four  lines  that  operate  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  via  the  Isthmus. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  they  show  this  condition  to  exist.  As  regards 
the  four  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  tlie  west  coast,  the 
freight  classifications  and  the  rates  to  approximately  50  South 
American  ports  are  identical  in  every  particular.  The  tariff  went 
into  effect  June  20,  1912.  The  tariffs,  although  used  by  each  of  the 
four  lines,  are  identical  in  practically  every  item,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  title-page. 

ilr.  Hitch.  We  have  never  seen  those  tariffs ;  and,  so  far  as  Chile 
is  concerned,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  principal  marked  difference 
is  on  cottonseed  oil,  the  only  thing  that  we  have  found  a  difference  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  carried  hj  one  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  By  one  of  the  fruit  lines. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  say,  in  their  report  to  us,  that  they  have 
an  understanding  with  each  other. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  will  not  cut  the  rates  without  notice  to 
Ihe  others. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  may  be  some  arrangement  by  which 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  mi^ht 
not  be,  for  some  particular  reason,  an  agreement  under  which  they 
changed  these  rates  with  reference  to  cottonseed  oil.  Do  you  know 
of  any  particular  reason? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  No;  I  asked  the  freight  man  not  very  long  ago  how 
it  was  that  he  was  hig;her  on  some  rates  than  the  other  lines  via 
Panama  and  so  much  Tower  on  cottonseed  oil,  and  he  said  he  could 
not  explain  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  imagine  it  is  by  agreement,  but  I  wondered  my- 
self why  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Of  course,  the  principal  importance  to  the  exporter 
is  regular  service  and  steady  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  reasonableness  of  the  rates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  the  rates  are  pretty  high  just  at  present.  They 
bare  been  raised  very  materially.  On  some  articles  they  have  been 
raised  300  per  cent  in  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 

Mr.  HuiiPHRBY.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  The  reason  given  for  the  raising  of  the  rates  3  cents 
per  foot,  or  $1.20  a  ton,  was  because  of  the  delay  on  account  of  the 
stevedores'  strike.  The  reason  given  for  the  other  raises  of  late 
was  the  extra  cost  of  charter  at  the  present  time.  Steamship  charters 
are  very  high  at  present,  but  they  have  got  the  rates  to  such  a  place 
now  that  there  must  be  an  enormous  profit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  These  companies,  as  a  rule,  whenever  they  are 
delayed  on  account  of  a  strike,  immediately  increase  rates  to  cover 
the  loss,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  usually  get  back  at  the  exporters. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  did  the  same  thing  between  here  and  Europe 
when  they  had  that  recent  strike  over  in  London,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  We  do  not  ship  anything  to  London,  so  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  know. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  believe  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  they  make  the  dear  public  pay 
for  any  loss  th^  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  strike? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  are  very  apt  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  stated  what  the  main  commodities  of  ship- 
ment by  you  are? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  suppose  the  main  things  we  ship  are  boiler  ma- 
terial, hardware,  flour,  oils,  gasoline,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There 
is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention.  Some  one  testified  to  the  30 
per  cent  preferential  on  flour  from  this  country,  and  stated  that  that 
preferential  was  eaten  up  by  an  extra  rate  charged  on  freight,  so  that 
Europe  supplied  the  flour  to  South  America,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
We  jget  the  full  benefit  of  the  preferential,  because  there  is  no  flour 
coming  from  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  little  flour  from 
Trieste.  This  country  supplies  160,000  to  200,000  barrels  of  flour  a 
year  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  TMiat  do  you  know  about  the  rates  being  imme- 
diately increased  when  that  preferential  was  given  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  rates  were  not  immediately  increased  on  flour. 
The  rates  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  for  a  long  time.  They 
were  increased  about  a  month  a^o  2^  cents  a  barrel,  but  I  think  the 
rates  on  flour  are  quite  reasonable.  Thev  are  70  to  75  cents  a  barrel. 
I  remember  very  well  when  we  had  an  American  line  to  Brazil,  and 
at  that  time  we  paid  $1.25  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  is  the  report  of  the  conference 
was  that  when  that  reference  was  given  to  us  the  only  result  was  to 
increase  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  cheapest  rate  I  have  ever  known  on  flour  was 
after  the  20  per  cent  preferential  was  given  and  before  the  30  per 
cent  preferential  was  given,  about  a  year  ago,  when  the  rate  on  flour 
was  the  cheapest  it  has  ever  been. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  all  the  flour  came  from  here,  what  was  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  preferential  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  ^eat  competition  on  flour  is  with  the  Argen- 
tina and  with  the  Rio  Janeiro  flour  mills,  and  with  the  native  flour 
mills  there.  You  see  Argentine  supplies,  I  suppose,  60  or  70  per  cent 
of  the  flour  that  is  used  in  Brazil ;  tnat  is,  Argentina  and  Rio  Janeiro 
mills.    We  only  get  30  per  cent,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  increase,  then,  in  the  freight  rate  was  for  the 
benefit  of  Argentine,  instead  of  Europe,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  the  increase  of  the  freight  rate  was  because  of 
the.  advance  in  the  cost  of  ships  here.  The  combined  lines  had  the 
freight  rate  down  as  low  as  50  cents  a  barrel  within  a  year  ago. 

I^.  Hardy.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Hitch.  To-day  it  is  75  cents,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  on  flour  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  duty  is  70  cents  a  barrel.  It  is  $1  a  barrel  to 
other  countries  and  70  cents  a  barrel  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  they  raised  over  the  60  cents,  25  cents  a  barrel 
higher,  while  we  get  30  cents  less  duty  than  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  have  raised  here,  but  the  rates  from  Argentine 
to  Brazil  have  also  been  raised. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  they  just  simply  took  advantage  of  it  both 
wavs? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  30  per  cent  preferential  or 
the  20  per  cent  preferential  had  anything  to  do  with  flie  raise  in  the 
rate  on  flour,  because  it  was  not  only  flour  that. was  raised. 
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Mr.  HuMPHHBY.  When  was  it  you  paid  the  75  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  are  paying  76  cents  a  barrel  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  say  you  think  that  is  a  cheap  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes ;  a  fairly  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  rate  at  one  time 
from  Minneapolis  to  Hongkong  was  70  cents  a  barrel,  and  they  car- 
ried it  there  some  1,600  miles  by  rail  before  they  put  it  on  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Well,  we  are  paying  from  36  to  50  cents  a  foot  for  gen- 
eral cargo  to  Brazil,  and  76  cents  is  a  little  over  6  cents  a  foot,  i  ou 
see,  that  is  not  a  very  high  rate.  I  should  say  it  is  a  little  over  12 
cents  a  foot. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  how  you  figure  it,  but  I  remember 
seeing  a  statement  made  by  James  J.  Hill  that  he  was  carrying  a 
barrd  of  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  Hongkong  for  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hitch.  That  was  an  extremely  low  rate,  and  there  must  have 
been  some  competition  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  that  is  true^I  do  not  think  you  are  getting  a 
very  cheap  rate. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  think  you  can  compare  west-coast  freight 
and  freight  on  this  coast. 

Mr.  mjMPHREY.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Because  there  may  be  competition  on  that  coast  and 
not  here. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  any  information  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  might  have  been  at  the  time  this  occurro^ ; 
there  is  not  any  now. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  compare  the  rates  from  the  time  we  had  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Some  years  ago,  when  this  statement  was  made, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  When  we  had  an  American  line  the  freight  was  $1.25. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  that  time  we  had  several  American  ships  run- 
ning from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient,  had  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  ago  since  we  had  that  American  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  that  line  failed  in  about  188v^,  if  I  remember 
right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  a  subsidized  line? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  entirely  subsidized. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  how  much  subsidy  they  got  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  United  States  &  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  subsidized  by  both  Governments  or  by  just  one? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Bv  both  Governments. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tfnder  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  It  failed  because  of  extravagant  management  and  the 
naturally  heavy  expense  of  running  American  vessels  under  our 
present  laws. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  say  anything  about  the  imports  on  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  I  include  that,  of  course ;  that  is  part  of  the  American 
laws. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  your  experience  is  that  the  American  line  is  about 
the  hardest  customer  you  have  to  run  against  in  ports  ? 
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Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  see  how  an  American  line  can  be  run  and 
give  a  fair  return  for  the  investment  unless  they  are  very  heavily 
subsidized,  and  unless  they  can  get  their  ships  in  without  any  tariff 
on  them;  in  other  words,  buy  their  ships  at  the  same  cost  the  for- 
eigner buys  his  ships— be  able  to  run  them  as  cheaply,  and  also  have 
a  neavy  subsidy ;  but,  personally,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  in  order  to  have  an  American  line  run,  you 
would  have  to  have  the  ships  and  the  help  both  cheap,  and  they 
would  have  to  be  subsidized  f 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  to  run  an  American  line  they  would  have  to  be 
run  under  the  same  arrangement  the  foreign  line  is.  That  is,  you  are 
goin^  to  compete  with  a  subsidized  line,  and  you  have  got  to  have  a 
subsidized  line  yourself;  you  have  got  to  have  your  snips  built  as 
cheaply  as  the  foreign  ships  are  built,  and  rim  as  cheaply. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  to  the  subsidy,  what  per  cent  of  the  English  ton- 
nage is  subsidized  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  accurate  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  see  any  jftstice  at  all  in  the  subsidy  proposi- 
tion. I  do  not  see  why  the  unsuccessful  lawyer  or  the  unsuccessful 
business  man  or  the  unsuccessful  export  man  should  not  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  Government  as  well  as  the  United  States  steamship 
lines. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are,  however,  able  to  see  the  result  very  defi- 
nitely, are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes:  I  think  everv  unsuccessful  man,  if  the  Govern- 
ment  would  pay  his  debts,  would  get  along  very  nicely. 

*Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  any  other  business,  outside  of  for- 
eign shipping,  which  does  not  receive  Government  assistance? 

Mr.  Hitch.  That  does  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  anybody  but  the  manufacturers  and  the 
steamship  people  who  get  that  help. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  business  are  you  in? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Export  business.    We  are  not  helped. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  think  you  get  any  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  foreign 
exporters  being  looked  after  all  the  time  by  the  Government.  They 
have  their  men  down  in  the  foreign  countries  looking  after  every 
possible  way  of  improving  their  export  business.  We  iiave  to  fight 
against  a  lot  of  misinformation  that  generally  comes  from  our  con- 
suls. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  our  Consular  Service  is  improving. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Very  much  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  sending  discarded  politicians  down 
there  they  are  now  trying  to  send  experts. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  thinly  I  nave  buried  four  American  consuls  because 
they  died  from  attacks  of  delirium  tremens  in  Pernambuco,  but  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  think  we  have  a  better  class  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  service  is  improving  very  much  un- 
questionably, and  the  reports  that  we  have  received  from  our  foreign 
consuls  prove  it. 

Mr.  Hitch.  We  have  a  very  much  better  class.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  But  the  American  manufacturers  are  verv  much  re- 
sponsible  for  the  want  of  good  results  in  the  export  trade,  because 
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they  want  to  supply  the  foreigner  with  the  goods  they  want  to  sell 
and  not  the  goods  the  foreigner  wants  to  buy.  We  nave  had  that 
come  up  frequently  on  cement.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  cement 
which  we  could  have  sold  if  the  American  manufacturer  would  have 
put  it  up  in  half  barrels  as  the  German  manufacturer  did,  and  he 
would  not.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  dry  goods  which  could  be 
sold  in  South  America  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Manchester  mer- 
chant goes  down  there  and  studies  the  tariff.  He  sees  the  minimum 
amount  that  can  go  in  under  the  tariff.  That  is,  the  Manchester 
manufacturer  makes  his  goods  to  weigh  just  that  weight,  and  the 
American  man  says,  "  I  can  not  change  my  arrangements ;  I  must 
do  the  thing  the  same  as  I  always  do  it." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  our  consular  reports  show  that  the  pack- 
ing is  poor. 

llr.  Hitch.  Very  poor. 

The  Chaibman.  Tnat  we  do  not  study  the  tastes  of  the  people, 
and  hence  we  do  not  move  to  meet  their  conditions,  and  these  other 
conditions  which  you  have  mentioned  all  militate  against  the  exten- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  condition  called  attention  to  by  the  report 
of  the  Pan-American  conference  ? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir.  Thev  have  given  their  attention  to  it  a 
number  of  times.  They  published  a  Dook  not  long  ago  in  which 
they  show  the  figures  side  by  side  of  the  German  packing  and  the 
American  packing.  The  American  goods  were  sticking  out  of  the 
cases. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  also  studied  what  degree  of  effort  was  put  forth 
by  the  Germans  to  put  their  goods  on  the  market,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  only  the  German  manufacturers  and  exporters, 
but  the  German  ofEcials  are  helping  along  all  the  time  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  idea  is  that  this  Government  has  done  very  little 
in  the  way  of  exploiting  its  wares  by  official  efforts? 

Mr.  Hitch.  PracticaUy  nothing,  while  the  German  and  the  Eng- 
lish Govenmaents  have  mercantile  agents  working  all  the  time  to 
assist  the  exporter  and  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  not  be  a  very  expensive  operation  for 
the  Government  to  take  some  interest  alon^  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir;  not  at  all  expensive — much  less  expensive 
than  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  think  that  the  manufacturer  would 
wake  up  to  that. 

Ifr.  HrrcH.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  awakened  to  that  as  yet. 
There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who  make  their  thin^  the  way  the 
forei^er  wants  them,  but  the  trouble  is  that  our  domestic  trade 
here  is  so  good  that  he  does  not  want  to  bother  with  the  export  trade 
tmtil  the  domestic  gets  poor.  Then  there  is  a  sudden  rush  to  do  the 
export  business,  and  he  will  sell  his  goods  at  any  old  price  to  get 
that  export  business.  The  minute  he  gets  it  then  business  begins 
good  here  and  he  does  not  want  it. 

The  Chairmak.  In  other  words,  this  home  trade  he  has  without 
effort  I 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  foreign  trade  he  does  not  like  to  put  the 
effort  in  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  the  last  analysis  it  does  not  pay  him  because 
he  has  a  better  market  at  home? 

Mr.  Hitch.  He  has  when  the  boom  trade  is  on,  but  when  trade  is 
poor  here  he  has  not  got  a  better  market  at  home. 

Mr.  Thayer.  The  uovernment  gets  the  market  for  them  here,  but 
not  abroad? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  marked  increase  in  the  rates 
to  Chile  and  Java? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  much  of 
any  increase  to  Java.  We  ship  very  little  to  Java.  But  to  Chile 
there  has  been  a  decided  increase.  We  were  notified  that  all  the 
lines  would  increase  their  rates.  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  July,  and 
they  did. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  per  cent  of  increase  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  it  was  4  or  5  cents  a  foot. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember,  it  was  from  about  22  cents  a  foot 
up  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  does  that  amount  to  on  the  ton? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Forty  feet  to  the  ton— $26— would  be  $10.40. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  increase  in  rates  uniform  on  all  the  lines! 

Mr.  Hitch.  All  around  the  straits. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  the  trade  on  the  high  seas  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  any  open,  active  competition  anywhere  in  any 
trade? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Practically  not,  except  that  if  you  have  a  considerable 
quantitj'^  of  cargo  to  go  forward  at  any  one  time  you  can  very  fre- 
quently get  a  lower  rate,  or  if  their  ships  are  going  rather  empty 
just  at  a  certain  time  sometimes  you  can  get  one  specific  contract 
with  them  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  one  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  but  it  is 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  pooling 
arrangements  between  them  as  to  a  division? 

Mr.  Hitch.  My  impression  is  that  the  only  arrangement  they  have 
is  a  fixed  rate  or  a  fixed  number  of  steamers  for  each  line,  and  then 
it  depends  upon  the  cleverness  of  the  agent  as  to  who  makes  the  best 
result  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  pool  their  earnings? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  believe  they  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  import  from  Java  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Coffee,  cubebs.  and  pepper. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  a  great  amount  of  coffee  brought  from 
there? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  ask  that  Question  because  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  there  is  none  brought  here. 

•  Mr.  Hitch.  There  is  very  little.    I  heard  of  one  concern  which 
brought  600  bags  of  Java,  and  they  called  it  a  six  months'  supply. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  little  Java 
and  Mocha  coffee  in  this  country.    I  have  been  wondering  whether 
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that  was  true  or  not.  We  have  been  buying  it  by  the  ton  all  these 
years,  but  I  suppose  it  jjrobably  came  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  Httmphhet.  I  presumed  that  under  our  new  pure-food  law 
they  would  have  to  quit  that. 

Mr.  HrrcH.  If  you  bring  in  any  coffee  from  Java  the  buvers  insist 
upon  a  consular  affidavit  that  that  is  Java  coffee  from  tne  Isle  of 
Java. 

Mr.  HxTMFHBET.  I  remember  one  of  my  dealers  very  nearly  getting 
into  jail  for  selling  some  coffee  as  Java  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  the  practice  of  giving  special 
rates? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  the  exporters  generally 
to  have  the  rates  stationary,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  do  business  if 
the  rates  are^  all  the  same.  If  vou  get  a  cheap  rate  one  day  your 
competitor  will  probably  get  a  cheaper  rate  the  next  day.  rniat  we 
want  are  steady  rates  and  steady  sailings,  sailings  that  we  can  depend 
upon. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  think  that  the  conditions  demand 
some  sort  of  remedy? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  state  to  the  committee  in 
that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  settled  unless  the  lines 
can  be  brought  under  some  control  through  a  commission  in  this 
countrv.  Ir  the  lines  coming  here  are  opening  their  own  offices, 
1  should  think  that  if  they  could  be  supervised  tne  same  as  the  rail- 
roads are,  in  the  matter  of  rates,  and  so  forth,  there  might  be  some 
improvement  in  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  rebates  should  be  prohibited  ab- 
solately  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  discrimination  between  shippers; 
that  is,  that  they  should  all  be  treated  alike? 

Mr.  Hitch.  1  do  not  believe  in  discrimination.  I  think  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  although  I  do  not  think  that  the  man  who 
ships  occasionally  a  few  odds  and  ends  should  expect  to  get  quite  as 
good  treatment  or  service  as  the  man  who  ships  an  enormous  quan- 
tity. 

* 

The  Chairman.  But  should  that  be  the  subject  of  private,  secret 
negotiations  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  should  be  provided  for  under  proper  Gov- 
ernmental regulation? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Exactly.  I  think  there  should  be  a  tariff  that  should 
not  be  deviated  from. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  should  publish  their 
tariffs? 

Mr.  HrrcH.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  file  them  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes.  I  think  a  man  that  ships  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cargo  should  have  the  same  special  arrangements  that  a  man  who 
ships  a  carload  lot  of  freight  on  the  railroad  has.    If  you  ship  by 
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carload  you  get  a  special  rate.    If  you  ship  one  barrel  of  stuff  you  do 
not  get  the  carloaa  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  conditions  make  the 
law  apply,  you  think  the  law  to  regulate  traffic  on  the  ocean  should  be 
much  like  that  controlling  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Hitch.  More  or  less;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  In  fact,  under  existing  conditions  this  notion  that 
the  ocean  is  free  is  a  fallacy? 

Mr.  Hitch.  ](  is  completely  under  control. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  arrangements,  pools,  and  combines  are 
just  as  tight  on  the  sea  as  on  land? 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  could  not  be  any  tighter,  I  think,  than  they  are 
at  present  on  the  sea.  The  only  way  you  can  get  away  from  it  is  if 
you  have  enouch  cargo  to  charter  steamers  yourself,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  when  the  charter  rates  are  low. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  relation  does  the  tramp  steamer  bear  to  this 
situation  ?     Do  you  get  any  relief  from  that  source  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Why,  yes;  at  times.  There  is  never  a  tramp  steams 
on  the  berth  for  South  America  at  all.  You  can  charter  a  tramp 
steamer  yourself,  and  then  sometimes  you  get  relief. 

The  Chairman.  Exporters  of  cement  would  ship  in  shiploads, 
would  they  not — carloads  ? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  were  a  number  of  cargoes  of  cement  shipped  out 
in  the  last  year  to  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  In  tramp  steamers? 

Mr.  Hitch.  In  tramp  steamers,  chartered  steamers,  a  steamer 
that  the  shipper  himself  has  chartered. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  they  compelled  to  return  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Hitch.  No  ;  1  imagine  they  are  only  chartered  for  the  voj'age 
down.  I  know  if  I  was  chartering  I  should  simply  charter  it  for 
delivery  at  the  River  Plate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  would  be  little  probability  at  least  of  get- 
ting a  cargo  of  coffee  there? 

Mr.  Hitch.  There  would  be  no  chance  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  fact  that  one-third  or  more  of  the  vessels 
that  travel  from  South  America  to  this  country  come  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  T  saw  a  statement  of  it.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  is  more  than  one-third.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is  something 
more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Hitch.  Of  the  steamers  that  come  from  South  America  here, 
come  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitch.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  that  way. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  Just  because  of  the  thing  that  you  call  the  char- 
tered steamer,  which  goes  down  with  a  cargo  from  here,  for  some 
reason,  or  comes  from  Europe  with  a  cargo,  and  wants  to  come  on 
up  here,  and  this  conference  simply  shuts  down  on  that.  The  only 
thing  is  to  come  in  ballast,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hitch.  Yes;  but  most  of  the  steamers  that  come  here  frohi 
South  America  are  steamers  belonging  to  the  conference  or  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  lines. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Those  do  not  come  back  in  ballast. 
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• 

Mr.  HrrcH.  The  boats  that  go  back  out  of  there  are  boats  •that 
have  been  chartered  for  cement  or  lumber,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  they  generally  go  back  from  the  La  Plata  to  England  and  come 
back  on  the  triangle. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  amazed  to  find  out  that  over  half  of  them 
that  ccwae  to  this  country  from  South  America  come  in  ballast, 
outside  of  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Hitch.  The  rates  at  which  you  can  charter  a  tramp  steamer 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  condition  of  freight  from  the  Argen- 
tine to  Europe.  If  there  is  a  good  freight  for  wheat  from  Argentina 
to  Europe  you  can  charter  much  cheaper  from  here  to  Brazil  than 
if  the  rate  of  freight  is  lower. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  you  go  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Hitch.  They  would  redeliver  to  the  owner,  and  he  charters  it 
to  go  to  Europe. 

TESTIMONT  of  MB.  JOHN  C.  SEAGEB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Seager, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  be  as  brief  as  you  can  in  reply.  I  will  ask 
you  now  to  give  your  relation  to  the  steamship  business,  and  how 
lon£  you  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Seager.  I  have  l^een  a  member  of  the  produce  exchange  for 
the  last  45  years,  and  I  have  been  in  the  steamship  business,  active, 
fw  fully  40  years.  During  that  time  I  have  run  steamers,  I  think, 
in  most  directions.  I  have  run  them  in  the  Liverpool  conference  for 
the  Xew  York  Central  Sailroad  and  fought  my  way  there.  I  also 
fought  the  Hamburg  Line  for  the  New  York  Central.  I  fought  the 
North  Grerman  Lloyd  for  the  New  York  Central.  T  ran  steamers 
myself  on  lines  to  Belfast,  Rotterdam,  Havre,  and  Marseille.  And  in 
1892  the  Prince  Line,  or  Mr.  Knott,  came  to  me,  and  I  took  up  the 
agennr  when  they  were  in  their  infancy,  and  I  ran  them  first  in  the 
*Iamaica  and  Venezuela  trade.  Then  we  fought  after  the  American 
line,  the  United  States  &  Brazil  Steamship  Co.  that  you  were  refer- 
ring to  a  short  time  ago.  They  stopped  doing  business  about,  I  think 
it  was,  in  1895  or  1896 — in  that  neighborhood — ^and  I  started  the 
Prince  Line  in  the  River  Plata  trade  when  there  were  no  syndi- 
cates or  rebates,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  I  also  put  the  F^ince 
Line  in  the  Brazil  trade.  I  put  the  Prince  Line  in  the  South  and 
East  African  trade,  and  I  also  put  the  Prince  Line  in  the  China, 
Japan,  and  Philippine  trade.  After  I  completed  that  there  was  a 
^\t  started  here  against  the  South  and  East  African  trade,  which 
ha^  been  footballed  about.  It  has  been  up  even  before  the  court  of 
appeals,  but  the  court  of  appeals  forced  it  down,  and  still  it  has 
M  been  tried.    That  was  on  account  of  the  deferred  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  suit  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Seaoeb.  No  ;  a  suit  started  by  the  house  of  C.  Thomsen  &  Co. 
ft  is- a  sort  of  "cause  cfilftbre,"  as  the  Frenchman  says,  or  something 
interesting,  and  there  has  been  no  decision  on  it  yet.  I  think  there 
may  be  a  change  in  it  when  the  unreasonableness  is  knocked  out 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Then  I  wanted  to  state  this,  that  I  was  unfor- 
tunately brought  before  the  United  States  District  Attorney  Burnett. 

The  Chaibmak.  In  the  city  of  New  York? 
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Mr.  Seager.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  with  the  attorneys  of 
the  different  companies  who  were  present  I  was  informed  by  the  gen- 
tleman that  unless  the  Prince  Line  discontinued  that  business  I,  as 
agent,  would  get  into  trouble,  and  that  was  the  commencement  of 
my  trouble  with  the  Prince  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Seager.  That  was  in  1902  or  1903,  the  commencement  of  it. 
Since  then  I  found  that  I  was  not  treated  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  there,  as  I  understand  you,  you  were  called 
before  the  grand  jury  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  was,  sir.  in  1911. 

The  Chairman.  At  tne  instance  of  the  United  States  district 
attorney? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir ;  about  1903. 

The  Chairman.  He  at  the  time  was  investigating  conditions  in 
the  shipping  trade  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  the  shipping  trade.  • 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Prince  Line,  of  which  you  were  agent, 
was  one  of  the  parties  charged  with  beinp  in  the  combine? 

Mr.  Seager.  1  was  not  brought  up  before  the  grand  jury.  I  was 
brought  up  before  the  United  States  district  attorney,  about  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Before  him? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  was  brought  up  before  the  district  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Prince  Line  at  that  time  engaged  in  a 
ring  or  pool  or  combine  with  other  lines? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  If  so,  what  ones? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  the  Brazil  trade  with  the  Sloman  Line,  which 
afterwards  became  the  Sudamerikanische;  and  later  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  Sudamerikanische  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Lines — 
those  were  the  three  lines — and  the  Prince,  the  line  you  have  been 
referring  to  here  for  the  last  two  days 

The  Chairman.  The  same  ones  that  the  statements  and  evidence 
here  tend  to  show  are  still  in  that  combine? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  had  that  combination  existed? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  the  Brazil  trade  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Seager.  Since  1895  or  1896. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  state  briefly  to  the  committee  the  substance 
of  the  working  agreement  between  those  lines. 

Mr.  Seager.  From  the  start? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  not  as  it  was  modified  from  time  to  time,  but 
generally  what  was  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  a  rebate  business,  a  deferred  rebate  business, 
and  pooling. 

The  Chairman.  Pooling,  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Pooling  of  freight  and  pooling  of  the  commissions  of 
the  agents. 

IVfc.  Humphrey.  Did  you  pool  your  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir ;  we  pooled  the  earnings.  The  owners  obliged 
us  to  pool  our  earnings. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  in  regard  to  what 
action  you  would  take  toward  competitors  if  any  independent  line 
came  up? 

Mr.  oEAGEB.  Yes,  sir ;  we  occasionally  got  instructions  to  put  on  a 
fightinf^boat. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fighting  boat? 

Mr.  Seager.  Some  boat,  a  steamer  ])laced  on  the  berth  to  compete 
against  another  man  who  was  opposing  us  and  to  take  freight  so 
low  that  we  put  him  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  suppose  you  sustained  a  loss,  was  that  di- 
vided up  between  the  different  lines  in  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir;  the  owners  used  to  divide  that  aniong  them- 
selves according  to  the  percentage  they  had  in  the  pool. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  ever  have  a  competitor  so  strong  that 
you  were  not  able  to  drive  him  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Seager.  Not  in  Brazil  until  I  gave  up  the  Prince  Line.  I 
gave  up  the  Prince  Line  myself  and  took  up  and  started  the  Lloyd 
nrftzileiro. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  I  understand  you  had  an  arrangement  of 
rebates  on  rates,  on  earnings,  on  the  number  of  ships? 

Mr.  S£AG£R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  you  had  an  agreement  as  to  what  you 
would  do  in  case  your  competitors  would  all  join  in  attempting  to 
destroy  it? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chautman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  or  agreement 
with  the  Norton  Line  that  the  conference  lines  would  engage  in  the 
trade  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  There  were  two  Norton  Lines — Thomas  Norton  & 
Sons  were  established  in  the  Brazil  trade;  Norton  &  Son  were  the 
originators  of  the  River  Plata  trade.  Then  it  developed  into  a 
steamship  line.  You  are  confusing  the  two,  gentlemen.  It  devel- 
oped into  a  steamship  line  for  Argentina  between  Norton  and  Buck- 
nell,  of  London.  Norton  had  in  our  syndicate  at  that  time  a  privi- 
lege, if  I  remember  correctly,  of  calling  once  a  month  at  the  coffee 
port^  on  his  way  back.  I  may  say  that  in  my  time  I  do  not  think  he 
took  advantage  of  that  more  than  once  before  he  started,  when  he 
discharged  his  cargoes  at  Argentina,  then  loaded  them  lor  Brazil 
and  Cuba  back,  and  brought  up  jugged  beef  for  Cuba.  There  is  quite 
a  large  trade  from  Argentina  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  all  those 
West  Indian  islands.  We  used  to  bring  that  from  Argentina  up  here 
2nd  then  reship  it  by  the  Ward  Line.  We  preferred  their  taking 
those  goods  down  to  Cuba  direct  and  so  not  interfere  with  our  coffee 
trade. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  All  these  conditions  existed,  as  I  understand,  with 
resard  to  the  lines  bd;ween  here  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  there  any  arrangement  between  your  lines 
and  the  Booth  Line;  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Seager*  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  from 
Pemambuco  to  the  Amazon  was  supposed  to  be  Booth's  ground. 
The  Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Prince,  and  the  Hamburg- American  had  an 
arrangement  that  the  coastwise  trade  between  Pernambuco  and  south 
Brazil  was  their  ground.    Then,  there  was  the  ground  from  there 
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down  in  the  Argentine.  There  were  three  different  grounds.  "  You 
must  not  play  in  m}'  yard,  and  I  won't  play  in  yours.  If  not,  I  will 
bring  my  family  down  an^  club  you ;  that  is  all." 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  first  take  shape? 

Mr.  Seageb.  That  took  shape  when  I  first  went  into  the  trade,  when 
I  put  the  Prince  Line  into  Brazil.    That  was  Mr.  Cook's  arrangement 

The  Chairman.  That  was  how  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  That  is  now  15  or  16  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  continue? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  continued  up  to  the  time  I  withdrew  from  the  line. 
I  threw  up  the  agencv. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1906? 

Mr.  Seager.  1006;  June;  that  is  about  the  time.  Then  I  took  up 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  the  fall  of  that  year,  and,  judging  from  the  sail- 
ings, I  think  it  must  be  continued. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Argentina? 

Mr.  Seager.  Argentina?  I  think  that  is  in  vogue  even  now.  It 
was  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  IJoyd-Brazileiro.  Mr.  Slechta  was  here 
yesterday,  but  he  has  onty  been  here  10  months. 

The  Chairj^ian.  When  did  you  leave  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  left  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  in  1909 — June.  I  left  under 
peculiar  conditions 

The  Chairman.  An  effort  was  being  made  to  get  that  line  into  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  happened.  When  I 
started  the  Lloyd-Brazileiro  the  assurance  was  given  me  in  writing 
that  they  would  never  join  the  syndicate  lines  without  first  ^tting 
my  permission.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  begin  back  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  came  along,  and  I  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  like,  if  you  will,  to  have  you  explain  to  us 
where  that  line  came  from  and  who  was  back  of  it. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  way  I  got  that  line  was  this 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  to  say  something  about  the  history  of 
the  Lloyd-Brazileiro. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Whom  it  represents. 

Mr.  Seager.  When  I  had  it  Buarque  &  Co.  were  the  people  who 
were  managing  it  in  Brazil,  and  Capt.  Graga  was  a  partner. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  the  Brazilian  Government  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  ffiven  me  that  the  Brazilian  Government  was 
at  the  back  of  it.  Well,  when  I  took  hold  of  it  I  was  told  that  thev 
were  going  to  have  auite  large  boats  and  keep  up  a  service.  I  found, 
after  waiting  several  months,  a  little  bit  of  a  boat  called  the  steam- 
ship Goyaz,  She  was  all  fitted  for  passenger  trade  and  only  had 
room  for  about  71,000  cubic  feet.  She  was  a  large  burner  and  an  un- 
suitable boat.  Then  the  next  boat  that  came  along  was  called  the 
steamship  Serg'qx',  She  was  almost  a  sister  ship  of  the  first  one. 
When  I  saw  those  boats  I  complained.  I  said  those  boats  would 
break  the  Bank  of  England  running  in  that  trade,  especially  with 
the  contract  they  had  with  the  Brazilian  Government.  Then  their 
contract  was  to  come  here  by  way  of  Para.  The  result  was  that  they 
had  only  room  for  coffee,  and  they  would  bring  only  about  10,000 
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bags,  merely  to  ballast  their  ships.  When  I  saw  that  state  of  affairs 
I  said, "  This  thing  won't  do.  If  I  have  to  face  these  other  gentle- 
meD,  these  formidable  lions,  I  have  got  to  do  something  by  having 
the  boats  in  the  trade  the  first  and  second  half  the  month  to  oblige 
the  coffee  trade  and  to  oblige  the  merchants,  because  most  of  the 
orders  that  come  from  Europe  or  from  other  places  read  for  ship- 
ment the  first  half  or  the  second  half." 

So  I  was  permitted  to  go  into  that  trade  and  I  chartered  suitable 
boats  that  insured  all  riffht,  and  I  chartered  them  on  time  charter. 
Then  I  got  on  my  first  boat.  Knowing  the  syndicate  rules,  I  told 
the  captain  to  proceed  to  Santos  for  cargo,  to  Rio,  to  Bahia,  and 
Pernambuco.  I  told  the  captain  the  steamer  would  likely  return  in 
ballast  unless  he  could  get  some  sugar  at  Pernambuco,  but  to  show 
himself  at  the  different  ports. 

The  second  boat  came  along  and  I  thought  I  would  begin  to  pre- 
pare some  coffee  for  her.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Grossman's  office  and  I 
said,  "Now,  Mr.  Grossman,  you  are  paying  35  cents  with  a  string  to 
it  and  another  string  to  that,  and  you  need  to  be  in  this  trade.  I  got 
the  line  through  your  influence.  I  offer  to  take  two  millions  of  bags 
at  20  cents  a  bag  and  give  you  what  time  you  require  to  ship  them,  so 
you  are  not  bound  exactly  to  give  any  one  boat  any  too  much." 
"Well,''  he  said,  "  do  you  really  mean  it?"    I  said,  "  I  do." 

Mr.  Seilken  happened  to  be  in  Hamburg  and  his  partner  cabled 
it  over  to  him.  I  gave  him  several  days  refusal.  The  time  came 
along,  but  there  was  nothing  doing. 

I  complained  to  Mr.  Grossman.  I  said  to  him,  "  Look  here,  I  have 
the  Lloyd -Brazileiro  agency  through  your  firm  and  the  Brazilian  peo- 
ple expect  you  to  support  them.  Kow,  if  you  do  not  give  them  sup- 
port and  you  dress  yourself  in  my  clothes,  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the 
opposition."  Mr.  Grossman  asked  me  a  second  time  to  give  them  the 
refusal.  I  gave  them  the  refusal,  and  it  was  cabled.  I  gave  them 
three  or  four  days  to  reply.  There  came  a  reply,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing doing.  I  said,  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Grossman,  I  am  going  to  the 
opposition,  and  you  can  not  blame  me."  He  said,  "  I  can  not  blame 
you.''  So  I  went  into  Arbuckle's  office.  He  said,  "  You  are  a  Seilken- 
Crossman  man."  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  am  agent  for  the  Lloyd-Brazil- 
tiro.  Whatever  I  do  with  the  other  house  dies  with  me  unless  it 
comes  out  in  the  open  market."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  We  shall  have  to 
think  it  over.  Gome  back  in  a  few  days."  I  went  back  in  a  few  days 
and  I  traded  with  them  for  300,000  bags.  Later  I  fixed  another 
50,000  weight.    I  kept  the  line  running. 

Now,  my  trouble  was,  what  these  gentlemen  have  all  been  com- 
plaining of,  rebates  and  the  tying  up  of  the  coffee  shippers.  I 
thought  I  would  watch.  I  watched  because  their  end  of  the  year  is 
the  1st  of  July.  After  the  1st  of  July  I  noticed  the  people  who 
had  the  least  amount  of  rebates  due,  and  gradually  worked  my  way 
into  them.  I  got  several  people,  and  I  was  getting  a  fair  share 
of  the  business  with  all  those  drawbacks. 

Well,  something  came  along,  when  I  was  getting  some  support 
there,  and  people  were  trying  to  ruin  me  overnight,  but  they  did  not 
do  it.  Mr.  Graca  was  led  to  believe  that  they  might  be  put  in  a 
syndicate — ^the  Lloyd-Braziliero — Mr.  Graca  sailed  from  Rio  via 
iSngland,  and  on  the  way  up  here  by  the  Royal  Mail,  and  he  was  led 
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to  believe  something  of  the  kind,  as  I  shall  show  you  shortly.  But, 
before  he  arrived  here,  fortunately  for  me,  Mr.  Farrell,  president 
now  of  the  Steel  Trust,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Products 
Export  Co.,  when  I  was  soliciting  cargo  from  him,  said,  "Seager, 
your  line  is  goin^  into  the  conference.  I  just  came  from  London, 
England."  I  said,  "  That  is  news  to  me ;  they  won't  do  it  as  long 
as  1  am  at  the  helm  of  that  line."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  got  it  from 
good  authority.  They  were  trying  to  see  if  they  could  do  some- 
thing with  me,  and  you  are  possibly  not  going  to  be  the  agent, 
I  understood."  I  said.  "  That  is  new  to  me."  Two  days  after  that, 
Capt.  Graca  makes  his  appearance.  After  about  48  hours,  Mr.  Boas, 
of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  phoned  me  at  the  office.  He  said, 
"  I  understand  Capt.  Graca  is  here.  Can  I  have  an  interview  ?  "  I 
said,  "  Name  3'our  hour."  "  Three  o'clock — ^so  it  shall  be,  and  I  will 
be  with  you."  So  I  stepped  in  and  told  Capt.  Graca  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  saying  anything.  I  remember  using  the  words  "  Hide  behind 
the  board  of  directors,  and  say  anything  of  interest  you  would  be 
glad  to  hear,  and  pass  it  over  to  your  principals."  So  we  went.  As 
soon  as  I  got  there,  Mr.  Boas  said,  "  Well,  Capt.  Graca^  why  this  op- 
position? Why  can  not  we  fix  up  matters?  Seager,  I  always  got 
on  pleasantly  in  the  syndicate." 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  party? 

Mr.  Seager.  Gotheill  is  a  member  of  it;  Mr.  Sloman,  of  the  South 
American-Hamburg,  they  call  it.  "  Why,"  he  said, "  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  send  a  cable  to  Ballin,  agent  of  the  Hamburg  Line,  in 
Hamburg,  who  will  communicate  with  London,  and  in  48  hours  we 
will  have  a  reply."  Coming  from  the  office,  Capt.  Graca  said,  "  Sea- 
ger, will  we  get  that  reply?  "  I  said,  "  No.  xou  will  get  a  reply 
firom  the  Prince  Line  and  from  the  Hamburg- American,  possibly,  out 
as  for  the  Lamport  &  Holt  they  will  see  you  in  h — 1  and  two  sticks." 
So  it  happened.  Then,  I  saia,  "  Have  you  ever  read  your  contract 
between  the  Government  and  yourselves?"  He  said,  "Why?"  I 
said,  "  You  could  not  enter  the  rebate  business  and  join  the  syndicate 
lines  and  respect  your  Government  contract  with  Brazil.  You  could 
not  do  that  and  keep  your  sailing  dates."  I  said,  "  The  people  are 
deceiving  you,  and  they  can  not  allow  you  in  their  syndicate.  They 
can  not  let  you  go.  They  can  not  offer  you  that,  because  there  are 
three  syndicates  and  they  only  belong  to  one."  He  said,  "  Will  you 
give  me  an  option  in  writing?  "  And  I  did.  I  have  the  letter  here;  I 
would  like  to  produce  it  to  show  exactly  the  reasons  I  gave. 

The  Chairman.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  you  refused  to  con- 
sent that  the  Lloyd-Braziliero  should  go  into  the  combination  and 
yourself  continue  as  agent? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  had  you  during  this  time,  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  contracts  existing  between  the  members  of  these  different 
lines,  taken  the  advice  of  counsel  as  to  whether  or  not  those  contracts 
were  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Seager.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Dr.  Lorenzo  UUo. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Seager.  There  were  the  attorneys  of  the  Prince  Line,  Con- 
verse &  Kirlin,  and  hho  Mr.  BurlinghamV  firm. 
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Mr.  BuRLiNGHAM.  Wing,  Putnam  &  Burlingham  was  the  name. 

Mr.  Seager.  It  used  to  be  that  firmj  in  fact,  the  gentlemen  were 
present  when  I  was  up  before  the  district  attorney. 

The  Chaibman.  Wnat  advice  did  you  receive,  and  from  whom? 

Mr.  Seaqer.  I  received  advice  from  Dr.  Ullo. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  effect? 

llr.  Seager.  And  also  from  these  gentlemen;  that  it  was  against 
the  law  to  rebate;  it  was  a  restraint  of  trade,  and  that  it  was  not 
legal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  receive  similar  advice  from  anybody  else 
that  you  have  in  mind  tnat  you  have  not  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  No;  those  three.  Oh,  yes;  wait  a  bit;  I  have  for- 
gotten. I  went  still  further  up,  and  1  wrote  to  the  other  side  and 
said,  "Gentlemen,  prepare  bonds  for  me;  I  am. a  poor  a^nt  here; 
something  has  got  to  be  done  for  us  agents;  we  are  going  to  get 
into  trouble.  I  recommend  that  you  engage  the  best  attorneys  in 
admiralty  and  get  an  opinion  of  somebody  higher  up."  It  was  so 
done  and  the  opmion  of  Mr.  Root  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Root? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  effect? 

Mr.  Seager.  To  what,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  To  what  effect  was  his  advice  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  against  the  law. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  he  then  occupy  any  official  position?  Was  he 
practicing? 

Mr.  Seager.  He  was  practicing.  Then  I  still  went  •  further.  I 
consulted  Mr.  Beck. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  practicing  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  what  effect  was  his  advice? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  was  ditto,  the  rebates  were  illegal,  and  that  we 
could  not  hold  the  peo^e  who  got  the  rebates,  because  it  was  a  sort 
of  restraint  of  trade.  When  I  got  that,  I  assure  you  I  felt  anything 
but  comfortable,  and  that  was  the  real  reason  I  left  the  Prince  Line, 
and  finding  they  were  not  treating  me  right  in  their  syndicate  I  first 
started  by  claiming  equal  treatment  with  the  other  agents,  which  was 
refused;  also  arbitration,  private  or  before  Produce  Exchange  re- 
fused.  I  then  threw  up  the  Prince  Line  agency. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  informed  your  prmcipals  of  the  advioe, 
and  they  knew  and  had  the  advice  of  counsel  that  tneir  practices  were 
contrary  to  law  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  condition  when  you  left  their  em- 
ploy? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  or 
not  those  conditions  have  continued  since  then,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Well — ^the  able  counsellors  naturally  will  teach  you 
how  to  stear  clear  of  rocks,  but  judging  by  their  modus  operandi-^-^ 
The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  do  you  notice  any  difference  in 
their  methods  now  than  then? 
Mr.  Seager.  Not  much. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  this  line  go  into  the  conference!  That  is 
what  I  am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Seager.  Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  reasons.  Here, 
gentlemen,  is  a  letter  that  I  will  pass  in  as  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  that  letter,  and  he  sets  forth  in  a  very 
able  manner  from  many  viewpoints  why  that  line  could  not  go  into 
the  conference,  and  I  undei*stand  it  did  not. 

The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Exhibit  20. 

April  1,  1900. 

Deab  Capt.  Graca:  After  the  conversations  you  and  I  bad  with  Mr.  Emil 
Boas,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  the  subsequent  conversations  I  bnd 
with  you  regarding  the  proix)sltion  now  being  aired,  that  the  Lloyd  Brazlleiro 
should  Join  the  so-called  ''Brazilian  s^^ndicate,"  although  I  have  already 
thrashed  out  the  whole  question  in  all  its  details  verbally,  I  still  consider  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  condense  in  this  letter  the  various  points  which  constitute 
the  essence  of  my  objections  against  such  combination. 

1.  The  general  question, — The  question  might,  in  fact,  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  September-October,  1006,  at  the  very  starting  of  the  American  senice  of 
Lloyd  Brazllelro,  when  the  opposition,  fearing  the  importance  that  Lloyd 
Brazlleiro  would  acquire  In  the  trade,  being  an  independent  line  backed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  began  making  overtures  of  the  same  kind  as  those  being 
now  made,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Hargreav«s,  sailing  from  London  in  October, 
1006,  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  carrying  a  specific  proposal  to  Lloyd  on  the  sub- 
ject After  a  great  deal  of  writing  and  cabling  on  our  part  showing  our  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  combination.  Lloyd  Brazilelro  selected  the  right  path,  and. 
asserting  itself  as  a  national  :)nd  absolutely  independent  line,  requested  us  by 
cable  to  make  formal  announcement  to  the  trade  that  it  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  syndicate.  Besides,  in  a  cablegram  dated  October  23.  1006.  Lloyd 
Brazlleiro  Informed  me  that  If  at  any  time  they  would  again  consider  the  ideti 
of  Joining  the  syndicate  they  would  first  advise  and  consult  with  me. 

It  Is  Just  on  the  strength  of  the  action  Lloyd  Brazilelro  has  developed  since 
then,  coupled  with  the  contents  of  the  cablegrams  as  above  mentioned,  that  I 
feel  myself  entitled  to  oppose  this  combination  now  as  strongly  as  I  opposed  it 
nearly  three  years  ago,  inasmuch  as  the  reasons  of  my  opposition  are  not  only 
unchanged  but  have  grown  to  be  much  more  iwwerful  now  than  they  were  at 
that  time. 

When  I  say  "opposing"  or  "protesting"  against  Lloyd  Brazilelro  joining 
the  Brazilian  syndicate,  please  understand,  dear  Capt.  Graca,  that  I  do  not  for 
one  minute  pretend  to  place  my  position  as  an  agent  above  or  even  as  high  as 
that  of  my  principals;  I  simply  mean  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  you  certainly 
expect  that  I  should  use  my  long  experience  to  light  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
proposed  combination,  I  must  live  up  to  such  expectation,  and  I  would  place 
myself  in  a  very  awkward  iwsltlon  If.  by  adopting  a  new  iwllcy,  yon  should 
later  on  find  yourselves  much  worse  olT  than  you  could  ever  suspect  and  then 
reproach  me  for  not  pointing  out  to  you  all  the  dangers  of  the  new  path.  What- 
ever you  will  do  as  principals,  I,  as  your  agent,  must  naturally  stand  by,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity  escape  of  putting  myself  on  record  against 
any  mishap  In  the  future. 

I  win  therefore  proceed  to  declare,  one  by  one,  my  ol)Jectlons : 

2.  The  steamers. — IJoyd  Brazlleiro  has  not  put  In  line  yet  the  fast  boats 
which  are  supposed  to  become  in  due  time  the  backbone  of  the  American  service. 
The  only  tonnage  you  now  have  which  can  be  compared  to  steamers  belonging 
to  Prince  Line  or  Hamburg  American  are  the  two  Ras  steamers,  while  Aci'e 
can  hardly  be  matched  against  Lamport  &  Holt's  passenger  steamers,  and 
Ooyaz  and  Sergipe  practically  cut  no  figure  at  all.  My  statement  referring 
to  these  two  steamers  must  not  be  entirely  new  to  you,  as  I  pointed  out  such 
inconyenience  to  Dr.  Buarque  since  you  dispatched  the  Oonyaz  in  August,  1000. 
Therefore  what  inipoitaiice  :ire  you  polng  to  assume  with  and  what  shs.ro  do 
you  expect  to  get  from  the  syndicate  since  you  have  only  two  cargo  steamers 
now  to  show  and  w^Ill  be  in  such  condition  for  some  time  to  come?  Once  the 
agreement  is  made,  how  are  you  going  to  squeeze  in  for  regular  sailings  the 
steamers  which  you  expect  to  put  in  line  in  due  course?  And  even  grantiug 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  you  can  reserve  room  for  your  new  steamers 
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^u  ^^^^^  ^*'  ^^^*  sailing  schedule  can  you  now  offer  or  a»k  since  you  are 
still  m  the  dark  as  regards  the  time  when  you  will  be  able  to  put  the  future 
tonnage  in  line?  Certainly,  without  a  fixed  schedule  and  tonnage  since  the  be- 
ginning, you  hardly  can  expect  to  have  any  weight  in  the  framing  of  any 
combination. 

^Sailing  schedule.— I  must  and  will  go  further:  Again  granting  for  the  sake 
or  Qie  argument  that  you  should  be  able  to  secure  a  sailing  schedule  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  combination  and  squeeze  in  all  your  tonnage  by  and  by, 
how  do  yon  expect  to  keep  it  running  according  to  the  plans  of  the  new  syndi- 
cate? It  is  evident  that  as  you  are  a  national  line,  disposing  of  a  limited 
amount  of  tonnage  all  tied  up  In  one  single  service,  the  requirements  of  the 
Government  and  the  different  ports,  based  on  the  subsidy  agreement,  will  divert 
some  of  your  tonnage  from  time  to  time,  as  it  already  happened,  to  other  pur- 
poses than  those  contemplated  in  your  agreement  with  the  syndicate,  which 
will  inevitably  drag  you  to  clash  against  the  other  lines  of  the  same  syndicate. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  still  dominating  Irregularity  of  your  service  at 
Brazil  ports,  will  often  prevent  your  tonnage  from  being  in  New  York  or  at 
Bni2il  coffee  ports  in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  Your  turn  will  then  be 
taken  by  another  steamer  of  another  line,  and  your  boat  will  be  kept  waiting 
her  new  turn,  also  disarranging  the  schedule  for  your  own  subsequent  steamers 
for  several  turns.  Just  imagine  any  of  your  steamers,  especially  if  she  is  a 
passenger  one,  being  compelled  to  leave  New  York  empty,  or  to  be  kept  in  the 
port  of  New  York  for  weeks  and  weeks  awaiting  her  turn,  and  then  please 
figure  out  how  much  it  will  cost. 

4.  Dull  times,— There  are  nlso  dull  times  to  reckon  with.  While  we  now 
practically  fill  nearly  all  of  your  steamers  and  secure  dispatches  first  and  sec- 
ond half  each  month  on  the  south  line,  besides  a  monthly  steamer  for  northern 
ports,  leaving  in  some  instances  the  opposition  to  dispatch  their  steamers 
nearly  empty  (as  happened  already  last  year),  if  you  should  join  the  syndi- 
cate, then  the  scarcity  of  cargo  would  be  equally  divided  amongst  and  equally 
felt  by  all  lines,  and  each  line  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  its 
tonnage  waiting  better  times.  While  this  would  not  cause  a  great  incon- 
Tenience  to  other  lines,  as  they  can  employ  the  surplus  tonnage  in  other  servlcefil 
temporarily,  you  would  have  to  keep  such  stenmers  as  Ras  or  even  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro  idle  for  an  indeterminate  period,  as  you  have  no  other 
service  available  for  such  class  of  steamers.  To  give  you  an  example :  When 
any  steamer  of  the  Prince  Line  or  Hamburg  American,  etc..  reaches  New  York 
and  finds  that  sailings  have  been  curtailed  owing  to  lack  of  trade,  such  boat 
will  some  way  or  the  other  find  employment  for  River  Plate,  South  Africa,  or 
even  China  and  Japan,  In  which  syndicates  these  lines  are  still  working;  tiiey 
might  even  mn  to  Europe  if  necessary;  but  in  what  service  are  you  going  to 
employ  Ras  steamers  and  your  passenger  boats  once  they  are  shut  out  from  the 
BrazU  trade? 

5.  Booth  Line  and  northern  ports, — It  is  also  evident  that  both  Sergipe  and 
Ooyaz  and  presumably  Acre  will  not  be  employed  in  the  south  trade,  as  you 
most  by  your  own  agreement  with  the  Brazilian  Government  give  a  New  York 
service  to  the  northern  ports  of  Brazil.  Merchants  here  as  well  as  the  general 
coffee  trade  in  Brazil  will  not  ship  to  and  from  south  ports  by  steamers  which 
call  also  at  northern  ports  on  a  coastwise  service,  as  I  repeatedly  pointed  out 
to  the  managers  of  Lloyd  Brazlleiro  since  the  starting  of  their  American  line, 
and  therefore  the  only  part  of  the  New  York  trade  those  three  steamers  can 
carry  is  for  North  Brazil.  But  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  present  syn- 
dicate flud  the  Booth  Line,  by  which  Booth  will  not  intei-fere  in  the  South  Brazil 
tr?ide,  provided  the  syndicate  does  not  interfere  in  the  north,  and  you  have  cer- 
tainly observed  how  this  agreement  has  worked  without  one  single  exception 
since  many  years.  Now,  if  you  should  enter  the  syndicate,  this  must  happen : 
Eitbf^r  you  must  absolutely  leave  the  northern  ports,  including  Manaos,  to 
the  Booth  Line,  refusing  to  those  ports  the  service  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  your  agreement  with  your  Government ;  or  the  Booth  Line,  owing  to  breach 
of  agreement  on  part  of  the  syndicate  by  allowing  one  of  its  members  to  trnde 
in  the  north,  will  on  its  part  encroach  upon  the  field  of  the  syndicate  in  the 
south,  waging  against  the  newly  combined  lines  that  same  war  which  you  have 
carried  on  for  nearly  three  years  against  the  same  syndicate. 

6.  Ricer  Plate  Syndicate, — ^The  same  line  of  arguments  can  be  applied  to  the 
Rit»  Plate  Sjrndlcate.  In  fact,  the  lines  forming  the  present  Brazilian  syndl- 
ctte  are  more  or  leffl  directly  allied  with  the  River  Plate  lines.  Your  steamers 
go  to  River  Plnte  and  up  the  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  as  far  up  ns  the 
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fluvial  ports  of  Matto  Grosso ;  and  the  Brazilian  Syndicate  by  taking  you  info 
its  bosom  will  enter  into  a  protective  agreement  witb  the  enemy  of  its  friends 
interested  in  the  River  Plate  trade  as  much  as  themselves.  This  will  soon 
cause  a  reprisal  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  River  Plate  lines  into  the  very  field 
of  the  Brazilian  Syndicate,  and  the  war  you  now  presume  to  avert  by  giving 
yourselves  up,  hands  tied  and  all,  to  the  Brazilian  Syndicate,  will  soon  break 
out  In  a  way  most  detrimental  both  to  your  New  York  line  and  your  Argentine 
service. 

7.  The  merchania. — After  all  I  have  said,  suppose  you  still  want  to  talce  all 
chances  in  your  hand  and  let  yourselves  be  lured  into  new  pastures  by  the  most 
suave  and  friendly  appeals  from  those  wolves  now  coated  as  lambs  which  are 
the  lines  now  constituting  the  syndicate.  Then  please  peep  into  the  future: 
Syndicates  come  and  syndicates  go.  but  the  trade  remains,  and  Lloyd  Brazilelro, 
too,  intends  to  remain.  It  might  happen  that  the  syndicate  will  dissolve  itself 
sooner  or  later,  either  through  the  changed  conditions  of  the  trade,  or  through 
the  fight  with  any  other  line  which  might  spring  up  ready  to  take  your  present 
place,  or  when  any  of  the  confederate  lines  will  find  better  reward  in  other 
trades  and  withdraw  its  tonnage,  without  any  vote  of  thanks  to  Lloyd  Bra- 
Bileiro,  which  will  then  be  left  in  the  lurch  to  fight  alone  for  its  own  salvation. 
It  might  also  liapi)eu  that  in  the  end  you  will  be  successful  enough  to  withdraw 
from  the  syndicate  and  live  again  an  independent  life.  Whatever  the  cause 
might  be.  once  the  bonds  are  dissolved  which  keep  the  merchants  tied  to  the 
syndicate,  the  struggle  to  secure  the  trade  will  begin  anew.  But  all  merchants. 
both  those  who  have  their  heart  on  the  side  of  their  pocket  and  those  who  have 
been  for  Lloyd  Bnizileiro  since  the  starting  out  of  pure  sentiment  in  favor  of  this 
courageous  line,  all  will  have  lost  their  faith  in  Lloyd  Brazilelro  and  will  not  give 
you  their  support  for  the  second  time.  They  will  say  that  all  their  previous 
fight  and  work  and  support  and  influence  were  used  by  Lloyd  Brazilelro  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  n  place  for  itself  in  the  trade  and  then  forcing  Iteelf 
into  the  syndicate  as  long  as  it  could  last ;  they  will  not  again  be  the  Joker  in 
the  game;  they  will  be  dissatisfied,  disappointed,  disgusted  with  Lloyd 
Brazilelro.  By  not  keeping  your  promise  of  running  a  proi)er  and  independent 
line,  from  which  sprung  all  the  8upix)rt  of  the  trade,  you  will  find  yourselves 
later  on  to  have  forfeited  the  position  acquired  after  years  of  struggle  and 
sacrifices.    No  sympathy  and  no  support  will  be  your  reward  in  the  end. 

8.  The  Brazilian  Oovemmenf. — I  have  reserved  this  item  as  the  last,  for, 
aside  from  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  it  reflects  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
Lloyd  Brazilelro  as  a  national  and  Government  enterprise.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you  the  conflict  in  which  you  would  find  yourselves  with  your 
own  Government  regarding  the  service  for  northern  ports  and  need  not  to 
insist  further.  By  giving  yourselves  up  to  the  Brazil  syndicate  you  are  going 
to  destroy  the  best  characteristic  and  distinct  feature  of  your  enten^rise;  you 
are  practically  giving  up  your  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigners;  yon 
are  putting  the  foreign  lines  on  the  same  footing  iu  Brazil  as  the  one  you  have 
secured  with  such  hard  fight  iu  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  in 
and  out  of  politics,  with  your  enemies  in  your  own  country;  and  the  foreign 
lines  have  not  even  the  excuse  of  being  oble  to  offer  you  a  "reciprocal  treat- 
ment" in  their  own  country.  You  practically  surrender  your  privilege  along 
the  coast  from  Manaos  -and  Para  to  River  Plate,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
trade  is  concerned,  to  a  bunch  of  foreigners  predating  upon  the  resources  of 
your  own  country  for  too  many  years  already.  And,  then,  look  out  for  your 
enemies  in  Brazil :  if  they  dared  so  much  already  against  you  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  what  will  they  not  do  when  you  join  foreigners  in  their  work  of 
exploitation? 

I  must  say  more :  The  syndicate  will  tie  Lloyd  Brazilelro  down  to  and  make 
Lloyd  Brazilelro  part  of  an  Iniquitous  system  of  restriction  of  trade,  pooling 
and  rebates,  which  Is  a  shame  to  any  honest  enterprise,  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
any  honest  trade,  a  cause  of  deep  grievance  to  any  honest  merchant,  a  crime 
against  law.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
I  understand  is  going  to  be  the  object  of  prohibitive  legislation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  very  soon.  Therefore,  Lloyd  Brazilelro,  a  national  enterprise 
supported  by  the  Brazilian  Government  and  enjoying  the  good  will  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  will  find  itself  guilty  of  crime  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  of  both  countries.  You  will  find  yourselves  in  a  clash  against  your  own 
Government  It  is  true  that  all  which  pertains  to  rebates,  etc.,  will  be  arranged 
and  systematized  in  Hamburg,  or  in  some  other  city  beyond  the  Influence  of 
^oth  the  United  States  and  the  Brazilian  law ;  but  even  In  such  case  I  can  not 
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for  one  moment  imagine  that  a  stem  and  serious  Government  such  as  the 
Goverament  of  Brazil  should  issue  a  legislation  against  an  iniquitous  system 
and  then  wink  its  eye  at  its  own  enterprise  when  it  evades  the  will  of  the  people, 
allowing  its  own  laws  to  become  by  an  open  trickery  an  object  of  contempt  and 
derision. 

9.  Conclusion. — I  believe  I  have  said  enough  to  condense  the  whole  question 
and  as  t&T  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  turn  the  light  on.  I  certainly  expect  that 
year  own  enemies,  the  sjmdicate,  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  drag  you 
Into  their  combination.  A  lot  of  friendly  and  seemingly  fair  talk  will  not  be 
wanting  on  their  side  in  order  to  catch  you  as  in  a  net,  from  which  it  will  be 
verj'  expensive  for  you  to  extricate  yourselves  later  on.  As  the  poet  says, 
"  Beware  of  the  Greeks,  even  if  they  bear  you  gifts,"  and  do  not  forget  that  It 
will  be  against  your  own  vital  interest  to  join  the  Brazil  syndicate  just  now  for 
tbe  following  reasons : 

1.  Because  the  same  objections  which  you  might  have  had  against  it  in 
(Hober,  1906,  are  still  in  force  and  even  stronger; 

2.  Because  at  present  you  have  no  steamers  ; 

3.  Because  at  present  you  can  not  formulate  a  sailing  schedule  of  your  own 
and  in  accordance  with  your  future  tonnage; 

4.  Because  you  have  no  other  service  to  fall  upon  in  dull  times : 

5.  Because  the  Booth  Line  has  an  agreement  with  the  syndicate  for  the 
eiclnslve  trade  of  northern  ports; 

6.  Because  you  would  find  your  trade  hampered  by  the  River  Plate  lines ; 

7.  Because  you  will  forfeit  your  future  with  merchants; 

8.  Because  you  will  work  against  the  laws  of  your  own  country ; 

9.  Because  the  syndicate  lines  will  let  you  alone  to  iight  your  own  battles 
once  they  have  no  more  interest  in  the  Brazil  trade. 

The  only  way  you  can  keep  your  American  line  running  and  make  a  real  suc- 
cess of  ii  is  to  keep  it  free  and  independent  and  to  compel  the  foreigners,  as  far 
as  yon  are  concerned,  to  keep  their  hands  off  what  by  right  belongs  to  the  Bra- 
zilians. I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  go  again  into  further  particulars  Just 
now  as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed,  as  I  have  repeatedly  expounded  it  to  you 
and  your  principals  verbally,  by  letter,  and  by  cable  since  the  very  starting  of 
tbe  line.  I  have  now  traced  out  the  path  for  you,  and  whatever  you  will  do  I 
am  sure  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  throw  a  full  light  on  nil  details. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

John  C.  8eaoeb. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  He  stood  out  against  it  and  lost  his  job. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Seaqer.  They  have  had  three  agents  of  the  Lloyd-Braziliero 
since  I  left — a  Mr.  West 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind ;  we  are  not  interested  in  that  feature 
of  it. 

Mr.  Seager.  Mr.  West,  who  superseded  me,  and  after  Mr.  West 
superseded  me  Capt.  Graca  took  the  agency  and  got  two  of  my 
freight  clerks,  and  nas  them  yet,  and  he  had  the  balance  until  about 
8  or  10  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Slechta  came  out — so  there  have  been 
three  agents  there  in  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  briefly  the  history  of  combina- 
tions in  the  South  American  trade? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  briefly  those  other  combinations — a 
history  of  combinations  in  the  South  African  trade — emphasizing  the 
bediming  and  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  S^OER.  I  fought  for  the  Prince  Line  in  the  East  African  trade, 
one  of  the  hardest  syndicates  going,  which  was  controlled  in  London 
and  Germany.  When  I  started  it  Mr.  Houston  agreed  to  join  us,  and 
for  a  year  we  jointly  fought  them  to  carry  goods  for  $2.50  a  ton  to 
South  and  East  Africa.  After  the  first  year  thev  fought  us — ^the 
ring  thought  they  had  to  put  Mr.  Houston  in  the  fore  and  take  him 
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away  from  the  Prince  Line,  and  by  so  doing  "  bust "  us,  but  we  kept 
nt  the  work  another  year,  and  then  my  owner  joined  their  syndicate- 
Mr.  James  Knott. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  Prince  Line  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  manager  was  James  Knott. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  did  he  live? 

Mr.  Seager.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England.  Then,  after  I  left  the 
Prince  Line,  and  my  troubles  commenced,  they  even  attacked  me 
through  newspapei-s,  and  I  attacked  them  back  again,  and  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  that  was  published  in  a  paper  from  here  against 
those  gentlemen,  explaining  my  position.  It  you  would  like  to  have 
it  in  evidence,  you  can  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  agreement  in  the  South 
African  trade? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  same — a  very  strong  rebate  system.  You  have  it 
all  in  the  courts  here  explaining  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  late,  to  your  knowledge,  has  that  condition 
continued  and  that  agreement  remained  in  force? 

Mr.  Seager.  That  same  agreement,  when  I  left  in  June,  1906,  may 
have  been  modified  somewhat.    I  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then? 

Mr.  Seager.  Since  then. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  1906  it  was  in  effect? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  June,  1906. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Brazilian  agreement? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  briefly  the  history  of  the  combinations  as 
regards  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Orient  started 

The  Chairman.  And  what  lines  are  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Well,  there  was  the  Prince  Line,  which  was  the  last 
one  in  my  time.  There  was  the  Hansa  Steamship  Co. ;  there  was  a 
Liverpool  Line.  1  am  just  trying  to  think  of  the  title  of  these,  but 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  title  of  them  just  now.  I  know  the 
names  of  the  steamers,  but  I  do  not  know  the — I  can  not  remember 
just  now  exactly  who  the  parties  are,  but  I  can  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  did  these  lines  run  from? 

Mr.  Seager.  Run  from  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  New  York? 

Mr.  Seager.  From  New  York  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  China, 
Japan,  and  to  the  Philippines,  distributing  by  a  certain  tariff,  and 
also  by  certain  arrangements,  shortening  the  trips  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.  If  a  boat  would  fill  up  for  the  Philippines  and  only  co  that 
far,  or  if  it  could  fill  up  to  China  ports  ana  go  there,  and  otners  to 
Japan— whatever  the  cargo  offered,  and  distributed  among  those 
ports. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  lines  in  agi-eement? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Like  the  Brazilian  and  South  African? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  rebate  syste^i — I  can  not  answer 
that,  because  those  things — they  began  to  work  them  on  the  other 
side  so  as  not  to  land  on  rocks  here. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  they  adopted  the  policy  of  entering  into 
those  agreements  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Sbageb.  That  was  when  I  gave  up  the  Prince  Line,  my  at- 
torney of  the  Prince  Line  asked  me  to  give  up  what  papers  I  had, 
and  I  gave  up  the  papers,  which  were  all  sent  off  to  Europe,  and 
those  few  I  retained  were  by  accident.  I  mention  it,  because  the 
grand-jury  district  attorney,  Mr.  Knapp,  asked  me  if  I  had  any,  and 
I  said  I  had  not.  But  the  way  I  came  in  contact  with  some  others 
was  that  when  I  had  to  sell  my  safe — I  did  not  know  the  combination 
of  my  own  safe,  and  my  treasurer  died,  and  in  opening  the  safe  found 
a  tin  box  with  a  few  ox  these  papers  in. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Before  you  leave  this  line,  at  the  time  you  were 
running  there,  in  1906 — — ' 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey  (continuing).  Or  some  few  years  prior  to  that 
time,  there  were  American  vessels  running  from  the  Pa^'ific  coast  to 
the  Philippines,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  There  always  have  been. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  that  time  and  afterwards  I  have  heard  it 
rharged  that  the  vessels  in  the  conference  line  that  run  by  the  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  back  to  New  York  and  other  foreign  lines  made 
efforts  to  drive  the  American  vessels  out  of  the  Philippine  trade  by 
lowering  freights  at  the  time  there  was  an  American  vessel  there  to 
load.  Was  there  anything  of  that  kind  that  you  know  of — any 
efforts  made  by  the  lines  to  drive  out  those  American  vessels? 

Mi.  Seager.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  an  effort — it  was  this:  It  was  an 
agreement  to  regulate  the  rates  via  Suez,  via  the  Pacific  to  these 
places;  they  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Pacific  carriers. 

Mr.  Humphrei-.  They  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Pacific  car- 
riers? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes ;  to  regulate  our  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  agreement  that  you  have  mentioned 
with  reference  to  Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  the  Orient,  did  they  at 
the  time  you  left  the  service  of  the  Prince  Line  exist  as  to  the  region  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir;  River  Plate  was  the  first  trade  I  put  the 
Prince  Line  into.  I  first  cut  into  the  River  Plate ;  then  I  had  a  little 
harder  tussel  for  Brazil,  and  then  when  I  succeeded  I  had  Mr.  Scott, 
of  the  Manchester  Canal,  then  visiting  in  New  York,  who  was  our 
president,  and  largest  stockholder  of  the  Prince  Line  outside  of  Mr. 
Knott,  and  I  proposed  to  him  that  we  should  go  to  *'  pastures  new," 
and  we  went  to  South  Africa,  and  then  I  was  going  to  put  somebody 
eke  into  China  and  Japan,  and  had  somebody  I  was  trying  to  put  in 
there,  and  the  Prince  Line  said,  "  You  will  not  put  others  in  there ; 
as  I  give  you  so  much  business,  I  want  you  to  reserve  the  China  and 
Ja^Qn  for  me."  And  that  is  how  I  did,  and  they  have  been  working 
on  the  same  agreements  as  far  as  docking  is  concerned  and  as  far 
^  the  stipulations  I  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  before  you 
close.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  Mr.  James  Knott,  as  I  understood, 
who  lives  in  England,  was  chief  owner  and  had  the  main  control 
of  the  Prince  Line.  Now,  who  controlled  these  other  lines  that  were 
in  this  South  American  conference  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  South  American  conference? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes ;  where  was  the  main  control  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Hamburg- American. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  instance. 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Hamburg- American  is  controlled  in  Hamburg. 
It  was  first  the  Sloman  Line.  When  Sloman  sold  to  the  Sudameri- 
kanische,  and  then  the  Sudamerikanische  made  arrangements  and  di- 
vided the  trade  with  the  Hamburg- American. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  the  chiet  control  was  in  Germany,  in  Hcrr 
Ballin  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  He  used  to  be  passenger  agent  of  the  Carr  Line  in 
Hamburg,  which  I  represented. 

Mi\  Humphrey.  What  was  the  third  line? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  Prince  Line,  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the 
Lamport  &  Holt. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  Where  was  the  chief  power  of  Lamport  &  Holt, 
who  was  the  power  there? 

Mr.  Seager.  Arthur  Cook. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Seager.  In  London,  they  have  their  secretary's  office  there. 

Mr.  HuiMPHREY.  So  American  interests  do  not  dominate  any  of 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Seager.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Thev  furnished  the  trade  and  the  other  fellow 
prescribed  the  rule  on  which  they  took  it? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes ;  and  the  agent  got  himself  placed  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  the  German  and  the  English  interests  seem  to 
syndicate  and  harmonize  together  without  much  patriotic  differ- 
ences? 

Mr.  Seager.  At  first  there  was  a  little  friction.  Everv  now  and 
then  one  wanted  to  dominate  over  the  other,  but  as  there  were  two 
English,  as  against  one  German,  the  Lamport  &  Holt,  having  a 
larger  portion  of  the  syndicate  ruling  unless  I  sided  with  the  Ham- 
burg and  kept  Lamport  &  Holt  in  place  they  were  always  ahead. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  point  about  that.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these 
great  syndicates  are  controlled  by  their  pecuniary  interests  and  not  by 
any  patriotic  motive? 

Mr.  Seager.  There  is  no  patriotic  motive  about  it.  It  is  a  question 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Absolutely,  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  the  trade  then  would  vary  to  give  the  big  end 
of  it  to  America  they  would  be  given  it  then,  whether  they  were 
English,  German,  or  American,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Seager.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  was  a  profitable  thing  to  give  the  long  end  to  the 
American  trade,  they  would  do  it  just  as  quick  as  the  other? 

Mr.  Seager.  If  it  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  was  profitable  to  the  shipping  combine  to  favor 
America,  they  would  favor  America,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Seager.  If  it  was  to  their  pecuniary  interest? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  found  any  indication  of  patriotic  or 
any  other  interest  dominating  these  combinations  except  the  interest 
of  dollars  and  cents? 
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Mr.  SsAGER.  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  senti- 
ment 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  does  it  control  the  operation  ? 

Mr.  Seager.  It  has  to  give  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  has  to  go  back  and  take  a  back  seat,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Seag£R.  When  the  dollars  are  there. 

3Ir.  Hardy.  Do  you  understand  this  triangle  that  Mr.  Slechta 
spoke  off    I  know  you  do. 

Mr.  Seager.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  route  of  trade,  the  natural  route,  as  you 
understand  it  to  be? 

Mr.  Seager.  The  natural  route  of  those  trades,  as  the  other  gentle- 
man stated.  I  think  Mr.  Lowry,  the  steamers  come  in  ballast,  actually 
in  ballast  tor  us  from  England  here,  if  they  can  not  get  cargo,  and 
they  generally  can  not  get  carfi[o,  but  to  make  better  weather  they  take 
plenty  of  coal  for  their  round  vOTaces,  as  much  as  possible  as  can  be 
weD  stowed  without  being  rehancfled  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  take  coal  from  England  here? 

Mr.  Seager.  They  take  coal*  from  England  to  New  York.  From 
New  York  then  they  are  loaded  for  the  different  parts  of  the  world, 
either  to  Brazil,  La  Plata,  or  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  etc. 
The  trade  that  pays  is  the  American  trade.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
statement  that  they  make  better  freights  from  the  other  side  out.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that,  except  occasionally.  I  have  been  hearing  of 
this  cement  business.  The  cement  business  originated  from  Portland 
cement,  from  Portland,  England.  Then  came  along  Antwerp  and 
other  places.  They  had  facilities  of  shipping  by  sailing  vessels 
always — sailing  vessels  taking  low  rates.  It  is  a  cheap  article  and 
rates  have  got  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  so  after  a  time  when  the 
-jndicate  lines  knocked  out  the  sailing  vessels  and  they  found  they  re- 
quired cargo,  so  they  gradually  came  to  take  a  certaii)  quantity  to 
offset  even  a  tramp  being  put  on,  and  when  the  orders  used  to  come 
here  in  my  time  the  limits  were  so  low  they  could  not  afford  to  very 
well  take*^  it  aboard :  that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  with  other 
goods.  A  shipowner  says, "  I  have  got  so  many  cubic  feet  and  so  much 
weight  to  carry.  I  want  to  take  as  many  tons  as  I  possibly  can, 
weight  and  measurement/' 

The  knowledge  of  shipping  is  not  acquired  by  books.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  experts  as  to  how  to  load  a  ship  outside  of  the  steve- 
dore, who  does  that  business,  to  figure  out  how  to  get  hold  of  the  right 
class  of  boats,  where  there  is  plenty  of  cubic  space,  and  still  be  able  to 
carry  weight;  and  as  to  the  trade,  this  last  six  or  eight  months  it  is 
really  phenomenal — something  out  of  the  common  to  see  the  trade 
advance  as  it  has  done.  For  instance,  when  I  was  chartering  for  the 
Lloyd  Brazileiro  I  was  paying  3  shillings,  and  to-day,  on  the  Gov- 
ernment form  of  charter,  tney  have  to  pay  in  instances  as  high  as  7 
killings  per  ton.  So  you  can  see  the  advance;  but  whether  that  will 
be  held  is  another  thing.  There  is  this,  I  hear  from  different  agents 
that  will  be  held  is  another  thing.  There  is  this,  I  hear  from  diflferent 
ag:ents  and  on  'change,  that  the  volume  of  business  has  increased  won- 
derfully. Whether  the  rates  will  be  kept  up  to  these  famine  figures  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believethey  can  be;  but,  nevertheless,  the  trade 
from  this  country  is  developing  largely.  I  have  been  watching  it,  be- 
cause I  have  been  in  touch  with  a  goo5  many  manufacturers.    I  have 
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heard  Mr.  Sulzer  make  his  speeches,  and  Mr.  Eedfield  make  his 
speeches,  and  I  have  also  been  watching  the  trade  very  closely,  and  I 
really  do  not  see  why  steamers  can  not  shortly  be  run  with  a  little  Gov- 
ernment assistance.  Now,  I  know  what  you  are  gping  to  say  to  me: 
you  are  going  to  say  "  subsidies."  The  idea  of  subsidies  does  not  go  m 
the  West,  but  in  the  East  everybody  wants  one.  But  the  poor  fellow 
that  raises  wheat  out  West,  says, "  I  am  a  mother's  son,  like  everybody 
else."  He  says,  "Where  is  my  protection!  You  protect  me  nicely 
with  harvesters.  You  make  them  out  in  Illinois  and  you  sell  them  to 
all  my  competitors  at  25  per  cent  less.  You  sell  them  to  Argentina 
and  to  Russia  and  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  at  25  per  cent  less. 
Yes ;  that  is  the  way  you  help  me  nicely.  What  else  do  you  do?  You 
help  me  also  in  binder  twine,  which  is  made  in  Illinois,  and  I  have  to 
pay  out  in  Illinois  25  or  30  per  cent  more  for  this  binder  twine  than 
it  sells  down  to  other  countries."  So  he  says, "  Well,  I  want  the  cheap- 
est carrier."  At  the  same  time  the  manufacturing  interests  in  this 
country  have  developed  so  greatly  that  trade  is  being  kept  back  just  for 
want  of  a  little  support.  You  have  helped  it,  first  of  all,  b}^  allowing 
ships  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market.  I  was  the  gentleman  that, 
80  years  ago,  issued  a  circular  right  through  the  Democratic  House 
to  show  the  Americans  how  to  own  ships  under  the  other  flags,  and 
it  could  not  be  done  until  my  friend  Leyland,  in  my  own  office  in 
London,  got  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  that  every  steamer 
could  be  a  limited  liability  company.  You  may  term  these  antedilu- 
vian questions,  and  say,  "Why  is  that  done? "  For  the  simple  reason 
that  the  laws  here  and  the  laws  abroad  are  different.  Here  we  are  a 
common  carrier,  to  begin  with.  In  England  they  are  trying  to  make 
out  that  we  are  a  fancy  carrier,  something  of  a  high-cockalorum  busi- 
ness. The  next  thing,  Leyland  said,  "  I  have  ffot  my  Leyland  Line 
steamers  coming  out  of  the  Mersey."  I  brougnt  the  Leyland  Line 
across  the  ocean.  I  was  agent  for  the  Leyland  line  when  I  was  21 
years  of  age.  "  I  am  afraid  that  in  coming  out  of  the  Mersey  I  may 
run  afoul  c^f  one  of  MacKeeber's  boats,  and,  dear  me,  they  may  attach 
four  of  mine  for  damages  I  might  have  done  to  one  of  their  steamers." 
In  America,  if  a  canal  boat  runs  into  you  and  knocks  out  a  steamer, 
all  you  can  attach  is  the  canal  boat,  and  for  that  reason  this  law  was 
changed,  and  Leyland  and  his  20  or  30  steamers  came  out  with  every 
steamer  a  separate  liability  company.  Then  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  this 
is  the  time  for  you  gentlemen  in  America  to  invest  a  little  bit  in 
those  limited  liability  companies  and  learn  to  run  steamers."  I 
started  the  first  paper  of  any  note,  the  Shipping  Illustrated,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  educate  the  people  how  to  run  ships.  The  fact 
is,  gentlemen,  that  with  a  certain  amount  of  support,  and  not  a  very 
great  deal,  but  by  enforcing  your  laws — what  is  the  use  of  having 
your  laws  if  you  do  not  enforce  them  ?  You  scare  us,  and  the  fellows 
who  got  scared  are  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  not  scared  them  much,  have  we? 

Mr.  Seaqer.  They  have  not  yet,  but  financiallv  they  have.    They 
have  persecuted  and  boycotted  me,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  a  quarter  past  4,  and  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion we  v'ill  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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THTTBSDAY,  JANTJABY  9,    1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Stone,  Mr.  Faison,  and  Mr.  Humphrey. 

TESnMOKY  OF  HE.  LOBENZO  DAIHELS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Daniels,  give  the  committee  your  name,  ad- 
dress, and  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Mr.  Danieus.  My  name  is  Lorenzo  Daniels,  301  Produce  Exchange. 
Our  business  is  that  of  general  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  What  shipping  lines  or  companies  do  you  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  had  several  agencies,  but  the  only  active 
one  at  the  moment  is  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  others  you  have  had. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  represented  the  Harrison  Line  in  New  York; 
the  Holt  Line,  Liverpool 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

ilr.  Daniels.  No;  the  Holt  Line  is  an  eastern  line.  I  think  that 
would  cover  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  active  agents  now  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line? 

ilr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trade  are  they  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Their  trade  is  principally  the  South  American 
trade,  and  they  have  a  line  from  New  York  to  Manchester,  England, 
on  the  north  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Lamport  &  Holt  have  a  line  from  where? 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  New  York  to  Manchester,  England. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  operates  in  the 
Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Brazilian  trade. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  other  trades  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  circle  South  America  up  as  far  as  Ecuador  on 
the  west  coast.  That  is,  the  line  does  from  England,  not  from  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  of  which  you  say 
you  are  agents,  a  party  to  an  agreement  or  agreements  or  any  under- 
standing with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the 
freight  or  passenger  traflSc  to  or  from  the  United  States,  or  with 
reference  to  any — well,  answer  that  question  first. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  presume  we  have  some. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  just  call  for  an  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no."- 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  some ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  agreement  relate  to  the  division  of 
traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes?  We  are  speaking  now  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Speaking  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  I 
shall  be  glad  to  submit  a  little  outline  of  its  present  status^     We 
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recognize  in  New  York  and  in  our  trade  the  importance  of  your 
committee  in  the  present  work,  and  our  own  interests  are  very  much 
identified  with  you.  If  we  are  at  all  at  fault,  or  adverse  statements 
as  represented  are  at  all  proven  against  us,  it  is  very  injurious.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  comparatively  or  good  record  we  want  to 
stand  clear  before  the  public,  as  our  business  is  very  materially 
affected  by  the  public  reports.  I  have  here  the  status  of  the  Brazil 
business,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  prefer  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary statement,  which  may  cover  the  inquiries  we  may  desire  to  make, 
and  if  that  is  your  wish  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  put  it  before  you,  I  will  be 
glad  to  take  it  up  in  detail  later,  if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  history  of  the  joint  workings  of  the  Brazil  lines, 
dating  back  a  number  of  years,  is  similar  to  that  of  other  steamships 
and  transportation  lines  during  the  same  period. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  state  what  lines  you  refer  to  in  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Of  the  Brazil  lines. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  in  connection  with  any 
other  lines  that  may  be  operating. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  are  those  lines  with  which  you  have  been 
operating,  or  had  been  operating,  before  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  We  have  been  operating  during  this  period  with 
the  Prince  Line,  the  Sloman  Line,  which  sold  out,  the  Union  Line, 
which  sold  out,  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the  Hamburg-South 
American.    I  think  that  covers  all. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed.  We  just  wanted  to  know  what  lines  you 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  had  in  the  past  traffic  and  rate  agreements, 
pools,  and  published  and  printed  rebates  to  sliippers. 

Early  in  the  nineteen  hundreds,  when  the  matter  was  first  broug^ht 
before  the  courts  under  the  Sherman  law,  the  writer,  then  on  a  visit 
to  Europe,  was  instructed  by  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  to  secure  the 
best  legal  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  how  our  business  should  be 
organized  to  conform  to  the  United  Staites  legal  requirements.  This 
resulted  in  the  early  part  of  1905 — the  lawyers  of  the  other  lines 
joining  us — in  our  submitting  our  method  of  doing  business  at  that 
time  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities.  This  lawyer  ad- 
vised us  to  discontinue  any  special  rebates,  but  said  that  the  lines 
could  form  a  new  agreement  providing  for  just  what  we  were  doing 
then,  excluding  discriminations  and  limiting  the  parties  to  reasonable 
rates.  Having  thus  obtained  the  best  opinion  available  in  this  coun- 
try, we  conformed  our  agreements  in  accordance  with  his  opinion. 

In  1907,  owing  to  the  change  of  ownership  of  one  of  the  Imes,  etc., 
all  agreements  were  abrogated,  and  we  started  in  for  a  merry  little 
rate  war,  all  concerned  losing  considerable  money.  In  February, 
1908,  the  principals  came  together  in  London  and  sifted  a  peace 
treaty,  coming  again  to  an  arrangement  much  on  similar  lines  to 
what  had  been  in  force  previous  to  1907.    A  few  months  later  a  pool- 
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ing  agreement  was  signed  in  London,  which  was  terminated  by  fonnal 
notice  June  30,  1909. 

According  to  my  understanding,  there  is  now  no  written  agree- 
ment or  formal  understanding  between  the  three  so-called  conference 
lines  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  namely,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
Prince  Line,  and  Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Go. — ^Ham- 
burg-American Line's  joint  service.  These  lines,  however,  continue 
to  act  in  conference,  maintaining  for  joint  account  a  secretary's  office 
m  London  and  a  secretary's  office  in  New  York,  these  two  offices  being 
used  chiefly  for  economy  in  passing  cables  and  for  keeping  records 
and  other  information ;  in  New  York  passing  the  information  received 
on  to  the  offices  of  the  three  lines  and  in  turn  collecting  information 
that  is  togo  forward  to  London  for  presumably  similar  purposes 
abroad.  The  representatives  of  the  lines  meet  weekly  in  the  confer- 
ence office  to  file  reports  of  steamers  loading,  position  of  cargo,  con- 
tracts, etc.  The  lines  work  in  accord  in  the  matter  of  scheduling 
steamers  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade  and  contract  obliga- 
tions that  have  been  assumed. 

The  basis  of  rates  is  sent  from  London  to  New  York.  Our  present 
tariff  is  made  up  under  instructions  from  London,  to  conform  to  the 
English^  German,  and  other  continental  tariffs  for  similar  classes  of 
go(Kls;  in  other  words,  we  charge  the  same  rates  to  American  ship- 
pers as  are  paid  hj  shippers  from  Europe.  On  American  staples  we 
agree  on  the  rates  in  New  York,  taking  the  base  value  per  cubic  foot 
or  ton  2,240  pounds,  given  us  by  our  European  offices. 

In  the  matter  of  freight  contracts,  each  line  trades  for  its  own 
boats  that  may  be  loading  and  for  boats  scheduled  for  a  period  of 
three  months  ahead.  Contracts  beyond  three  months  are  generally 
made  for  joint  account,  each  line  assuming  a  one-third  liability ;  con- 
tracts for  large  amounts  of  staples  are  also  made  jointly,  each  line 
assuming  a  one-third  responsibility. 

Prior  to  September,  1911,  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  eight  years, 
the  lines  in  the  Brazil  trade  failed  to  make  any  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  those  lines  which  are  corpora- 
tions, to  their  stockholders,  and  the  reports  under  the  corporation 
tax  law.  Since  the  fall  of  1911,  the  value  of  tonnage  the  world  over 
has  had  a  phenomenal  increase.  At  present  it  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
higher  than  in  August^eptember,  1911.  Meantime,  our  rates  to 
shippers,  although  they  have  been  advanced,  have  not  advanced  in 
anywhere  near  so  large  a  proportion.  If  we  are  obliged  to  go  into 
the  open  market  to-day  and  charter  the  most  ordinary  and  cheapest 
type  of  steamer  to  fill  a  sailing  that  our  own  tonnage  may  be  unable 
to  take,  we  invariably  face  a  loss  on  the  transaction ;  in  other  words, 
our  freight  rates  are  below  the  value  of  the  market  tonnage,  and  if  a 
shipper  was  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  steamer  he  woula  suffer  n 
corresponding  loss  instead  of  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it 
has  b^n  impossible  in  any  part  of  the  period  I  speak  of — first  wher. 
we  were  running  under  continual  losses — and  second,  while  we  have 
been  running  below  the  charter  market,  to  charge  exorbitant  or  un- 
Kas(mable  rates. 

The  following  lines  are  in  the  Kiver  Plate  trade  between  New 
York  and  the  Kiver  Plate :  Lamport  &  Holt  Line ;  Prince  Line 
(Ltd.),  Barber  Line,  Houston  Line,  American  Rio  Plata  Line,  Nor- 
ton Line. 
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Of  these  lines  the  Barber,  Norton,  and  American  Rio  Plata,  are 
represented  by  their  home  offices  at  New  York.  The  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line's  only  agreement  with  the  other  lines  in  this  trade  is  one 
affecting  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  we  are  on  record  with  the 
other  lines,  under  instructions  from  our  home  office,  that  we  will 
maintain  rates  that  we  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of. 

The  freight  representatives  of  this  trade  have  weekly  meetings, 
much  the  same  as  the  freight  representatives  in  the  Brazil  trade. 
These  are  generally  held  at  one  or  other  of  the  shipping  offices  in 
turn.  Reports  are  then  made  as  to  the  movement  of  cargo,  whether 
the  steamers  are  filling,  getting  good  dispatch;  contracts  are  re- 
ported and  rates  discussed  when  necessary. 

Again,  as  in  Brazil,  the  policy  of  the  River  Plate  trade  has  been 
to  maintain  similar  tariff  rates  to  the  River  Plate  as  the  conferences 
operating  from  Europe  to  the  River  Plate,  to  give  American  mer- 
chants the  same  rates  from  New  York  to  the  Kiver  Plate  as  their 
competitors  have  from  Europe.  In  making  up  this  schedule  of  rates 
a  committee  of  the  lines  was  in  conference  with  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants from  one  of  the  associations  who  asked  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
make-up  of  the  tariff. 

We  have  already  sent  to  your  committee  copies  of  the  rate  tariffs 
in  both  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  trades. 

Again,  in  the  River  Plate,  we  have  found  the  rising  market  of 
tonnage  has  advanced  faster  than  our  rates  to  the  merchants;  and 
we  have  carried  a  great  deal  of  unprofitable  business  from  New 
York  to  the  River  Plate  in  the  last  year.  Taking  our  own  case,  where 
we  have  had  to  charter  in  one  or  two  instances  to  fill  a  date,  we  have 
lost  from  $5,000  to  $7,500  on  the  voyages  of  these  chartered  boats, 
which  shows  that  our  rates  to  the  trade  have  been  below  the  market 
of  tonnage,  or  less  than  the  trade  could  have  chartered  the  cheapest 
type  of  boat  in  the  open  market  and  performed  the  voyage  them- 
selves. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  practically  all  the  formal 
matter  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  certain  agreements  or  under- 
standings with  the  other  conference  lines  relating  to  the  Brazilian 
and  other  South  American  trade.  I  believe  there  was  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  served  on  you  to  produce  those  agreements.  Are  you 
prepared  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  Brazil  trade  all  our  documents  are  in  court 
in  New  York,  in  the  hands  of  the  Government's  attorneys  there,  but 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Government,  which  includes  a 
copy  of  these  agreements  which  we  admit  as  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that  particular  case?  Is  that  a  copy  of 
tlie  petition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  Government 
including  these  agreements  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know,  but  there  are  three  or  four  of  those 
petitions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  the  case  of  United  States  of  America,  peti- 
tioner, V.  The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  and  others,  defendants,  in  egiiitv, 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  gives  a  correct  copy  of  your  written  agreements? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  That  gives  a  correct  copy  of  our  written  agreements 
as  we  furnished  them  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  referring  to,  Mr.  Daniels? 

Mr.  Daniels.  These  agreements  that  are  printed  in  this  petition 
as  exhibits. 

The  Chaib^ian.  That  is,  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v. 
The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  and  others,  defendants? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  find  those  exhibits  in  the  back 
of  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  it  definite.  It  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  en- 
titled ^*  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  Prince  Line  (Ltd.) 
and  others,  defendants,  in  equity."  Beginning  on  page  22,  Exhibits 
1  anil  2,  3'ou  say  are  true  copies  of  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool  and  London;  the 
Prince  Line  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
and  the  Hamburg-South  American  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  these  were  admitted  as  true  copies. 

United  States  District  CJourt  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  Prince  Line   (Ltd.),  defendants. 

In  equity. 

Petxtioit. 

Henry  A.  Wise,  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
solicitor  for  petitioner. 
George  W.  Wlckersham,  Attorney  Gaieral. 
James  A.  Fowler,  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 
Stanley  D.  Montgomery,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

To  the  honorable  the  judges  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  Dintrict  of  New  Vorfc,  sitting  in  equity: 

The  United  States  of  America,  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  its  attorney  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  acting  under  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  brings  this  proceeding  in  equity  for  relief  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1890,  entitled  ''An  act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof, against  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  James  Knott,  Paul  S.  Gerhard,  Francis  J. 
Zimmerman,  Charles  El  Gerhard,  Harry  Connor,  Walter  Holland,  Arthur  Cook, 
George  Melly,  C.  Sydney  Jones,  Frederick  T.  Busk,  Lorenzo  Daniels,  William 
Geiii,  Hamburg-Amerikanlsche  Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  William  G. 
^ckel,  Paul  Gottheil,  Thomas  A.  Sparks,  Wllhelm  Voelkens,  H.  W.  Voelkens, 
W.  L  Walter,  Robert  H.  €k>odwln,  Clement  H.  Betts,  Henry  H.  Garvan,  and 
Hambarg-Sfldamerlkanische  Dampfschiflffahrts-Gesellschaft,  and  on  information 
ind  bOiet  allegw  and  shows : 

I. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  ACTION. 

The  above-named  defendants  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  Walter  Holland,  George 
Uelly.  Arthur  Cook,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  Hamburg-Ameriknnische  Packet- 
tUirt  Aktien-Gesellschaft  and  Hamburg-Sfidamerikanlsche  Dampfschifffahrts- 
Ge^lsehflft  »re  engag:ed  in  foreign  trade  and  commerce  as  common  carriers  of 
PUKDgera  and  freight  between  ports  in  the  United  States — particularly  the 
port  of  New  York — and  ports  In  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  in  respect  to  said 
fivelgQ  trade  and  commerce  all  of  the  d^endants  herein  have  been  and  are  now 
Tiolating  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  1890,  entitled  *'An 
*ct  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies," 
and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  as  will  hereinafter 
more  fnlly  and  at  large  appear. 
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This  proceeding  is  Instituted  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  continuing  the 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  hereinafter  described,  to  monopolise  and 
restrain  trade  and  commerce  In  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Mexican  Gulf  and  the 
ports  of  Brazil,  from  further  acting  under  the  unlawful  contracts  and  agree- 
ments hereinafter  described,  adopted  by  snld  defendants  pursuant  to  and  in  fur- 
therance of  said  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  and  from  hereafter 
entering  into  any  further  combination  or  conspiracy  to  monopolize  and  restrain 
said  trade  and  commerce. 

II. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   DEFENDANTS   AND   OF   STEAMSHIP  LINES   CONDUCTED  BT  THEM. 

1.  PiHnce  Line  (Ltd.), 

(a)  Defendant  Prince  Line  (Ltd.)  is  and  at  nil  times  herein  m^xtioned 
was  a  corporation  orgaclzed  and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brituln,  with  its  principal  office  und  place  of  business  at 
Newcastle  on  Tyne,  England.  From  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1907,  to  the 
time  of  flMng  this  petition,  it  has  acted  as  a  common  carrier  of  freight  and 
passengers  from  the  port  and  southern  district  of  Xew  Yorlt  to  various  ports 
in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from  such  Brazilian  ports  to  the  said  ix>rt  and 
southern  district  of  New  Yorli,  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  other  ports  in  the  United  States;  and  in  such  traffic  it  has 
at  all  such  times  maintained  a  regular  line  of  steamships  known  as  the  "  Prince 
Line  " ; 

(&)  Defendant  James  Knott,  who  is  a  resident  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  Eng- 
land, has  at  all  such  times  been  the  manager  of  said  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  and 
of  its  said  line  of  steamships: 

(c)  Defendants  Paul  S.  Gerhard,  Francis  J.  Zimmerman,  and  Charles  R 
Gerhard,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city,  State,  and  southern  district  of 
New  York,  have  at  all  times  been  copartners  doing  business  in  the  city  and 
southern  district  of  New  York,  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Paul  S.  Ger- 
hard &  Co.,  with  an  ottice  and  place  of  business  in  the  city  and  southern  district 
of  New  York,  and  as  such  copartners  have  at  all  such  times  acted  as  the  gen- 
eral agents  of  defendants,  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as 
such  general  agents  have  been  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  all  of  its  business 
and  affairs  in  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  in  connection  with 
its  business,  trade,  and  commerce  aforesaid; 

(d)  Defendant  Harry  CJonnor.  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city,  State,  and 
southern  district  of  New  York,  has  at  all  such  times  been  in  the  employ  of  said 
copartnership. 

2.  Lamport  d  Holt  Line. 

(a)  From  some  time  prior  to  the  year  1907  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition, 
the  defendants  Walter  Holland,  George  Melly,  Arthur  Ck>ok,  and  O.  Sydney 
Jones,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  England,  have  been 
copartners  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Lamport  &  Holt, 
and  at  all  such  times  said  copartners  have  owned  and  oijerated  a  r^nUir  line 
of  steamships  upon  which  they  have  transported  freight  and  passengers  for 
hire,  between  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  and  various  ports  in 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  between  said  Brazilian  ports  and  said  port  of  New 
York  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  line  of 
steamships  is  known  and  will  hereinafter  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line." 

(b)  Defendants  Frederick  T.  Busk  and  Lorenzo  Daniels,  both  of  whom  are 
residents  of  the  city.  State,  and  southern  district  of  New  York,  have  at  all 
such  times  been  copartners  doing  business  In  the  city  and  southern  district  of 
New  York,  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of  Busk  &  Daniels,  with  an  office  and 
place  of  business  in  the  city  and  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  at  all  such 
times  have  been  the  general  agents  In  the  the  city  and  southern  district  of  New 
York  of  said  Lamport  Sl  Holt,  and  as  such  general  agents  have  been  in  charge 
of  the  conduct  of  all  of  its  Imslness  and  affalra  at  the  port  and  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  iu  connection  with  its  business,  trade  and  commerce 
aforesaid. 

(c)  Defendant  Williani  (icln.  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city.  State,  and  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  has  at  all  Fuch  times  been  In  the  employ  of  said  firm 
'^*  Tiusk  &  Daniels. 
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3.  Hamburg  Lines. 

(a)  I>efe9[idant  Uaiuburg-Amerikanische  Packetfabrt  Aktien-Gesellscliaft  la, 
and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned  was,  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  and  by  vlrtne  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  with  a  prln- 
tipsl  office  and  place  of  business  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

(h)  Defendant  Hamburg-Sfidamerikanische  DampfEchifffahrts-Gesellschaft  is 
and  at  all  times  herein  mentioned  was  a  corporation  duly  organized  and  exists 
Ing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Inws  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  with  a  principal 
office  and  place  of  business  at  Hamburg,  Germany. 

(e)  From  some  time  in  the  year  1907  to  the  time  of  filing  this  petition,  the 
two  last-named  cor^torations  have  Jointly  owned  and  operated  a  regular  line  of 
steamships  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  from  the  port  and  south- 
ern district  of  New  York  to  various  ports  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from 
snch  Brazilian  ports  to  the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  and  th« 
port  of  New  Orleans,  In  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  line  of  steamships  has  at 
all  such  times  been  known  and  hereinafter  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "  Ham- 
burg Ltne&** 

id)  Defendant  William  G.  Slckel,  who  is  a  resident  of  the  city,  State,  and 
southern  district  of  New  York,  has  at  all  such  times  been  the  assistant  to  th* 
general  manager  in  the  United  States  of  the  defendant  Hamburg-Amerlkanische 
Packetfahrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft. 

ie)  Defendants  Paul  Gottheil,  Thomas  A.  Sparks,  Wilhelm  Voelkens,  H.  W. 
Voelkois  (whose  first  name  Is  unkonwn),  and  W.  L.  Walter  (whose  first  name 
is  unknown)  have  at  all  such  times  been  copartners  doing  business  In  the 
dty,  State,  and  southern  district  of  New  York,  under  the  firm  name  und  style 
of  F^unch,  Edye  &  Ck>.,  with  an  office  and  place  of  business  in  the  city  and 
southern  district  of  New  York;  and  at  all  such  times  said  defendants  hav* 
acted  as  the  general  agents  of  defendants  Hamburg-Amerikanische  Packet- 
fahrt Aktien-Gesellschaft  and  Hamburg-Sfidamerikanische  Dampfscifffahrts- 
Geiiellachaft  in  the  United  States,  and  as  such  general  agents  have  been  in 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  all  of  the  business  and  affnirs  of  said  companies  at 
the  port  and  southern  district  of  New  York  in  connection  with  their  business, 
trade,  and  commerce  aforesaid. 

(/)  Defendants  Robert  H.  Goodwin,  Clement  H.  Betts,  and  Henry  H.  Gnrvan, 
all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  city,  State,  and  southern  district  of  New} 
lork,  hare  at  all  such  times  been  employees  of  the  coparlnersliip  of  Punch, 
Edje  &  Co.,  aforesaid. 

III. 

DESCRIPTION   or   THE  TRAFFIC   BETWEEN    THE   UNITED    STATES   AND   BRAZIL. 

The  only  practicable  routes  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight  from  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from  the  Republic  of  Bra- 
zll  to  the  United  States,  are  all-water  routes  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  ports 
<Hi  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  in  the  United  States,  and  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  In  Brazil.  Substantially  all  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
states  of  America  with  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  both  export  and  Import,  Is  carried 
br  steamships  over  said  routes.  At  all  the  times  herein  mentioned,  the  defend- 
ant carriers  have  been  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  over 
rach  routes,  and  have  maintained  and  operated  their  aforesaid  steamship  lines 
with  regular  dates  for  the  departure  of  their  ships  from  the  port  of  New  York  to 
Brazilian  ports,  and  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans, but  with  no  regular  service  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  Brazilian 
port&  During  all  of  said  period  no  other  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  nor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  regularly  reached  by  any  line  running 
to  or  from  Brazil.  In  said  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  said 
defendant  carriers  are  natural  competitors  in  the  business  of  furnishing  facili- 
ties for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  between  the  ports  afore- 
Kid  and  but  for  the  existence  of  the  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  and 
the  nnlawfnl  contracts  and  agreements  made  in  furtherance  thereof,  herein- 
after  set  forth,  said  defendant  carriers  would  be  actively  competing  with  one 
another  in  aeid  trade  and  commerce. 
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IV. 

THE  COMBINATION  AND  CONSPIRACY  IN   WHICH   THE  DEFENDANTS  ABE  ENGAGED. 

The  defendants  for  five  years  last  past  have  been  continuously  and  now  are 
engaged  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  in  an  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  unreasonably  and  directly  to 
restrain  a  part  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations,  and  to  monopolize  the  »ime,  that  is  to  say:  They  are  and  for  five 
years  last  past  continuously  have  been  engaged  in  said  southern  district  of 
New  York  In  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  destroy  all  competition  among 
and  between  themselves  in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  and  freigbt 
by  steamships  between  ports  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  ports  In 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  imrtlcularly  between  the  iwrt  of  New  York,  in 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and  ports  In  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and 
to  eliminate,  suppress,  and  destroy  all  competition  in  such  trade  and  commerce 
by  any  and  all  persons  and  corporations  other  than  themselves;  and  at  all 
such  times  they  have  been  coutinuously  and  now  are  so  combining  and  con- 
Fplriug  to  monopolize,  and  in  fact,  do  now  monopolize  such  trade  and  commerce. 

V. 

2IEAN6    AND    METHODS    USED    TO    ACCOMPLISH    THE    OltJECTS    OF    THE    COMBINATION 

AND   CONSPIRACY. 

To  restrain  trade  and  effect  a  monopoly  in  the  above-described  foreign  com- 
merce the  defendants  have  adopted  measures  to  eliminate  comiietitiou  amon;: 
themselves  and  to  destroy  and  prevent  tlie  competition  of  others.  Many  of 
the  means  and  methods  so  used  are  in  detail  as  follows : 

1.  Traffic  agreement. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  defendants,  Walter  Holland, 
Arthur  Cook,  George  Melly,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  composing  the  firm  of  Lam- 
port &  Holt,  defendant  Prince  Line,  Limited,  defendant  Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Packetfahrt  Aktlen-Gesellschaft,  and  defendant  Hamburg-S^damerikanisclie 
DampfschiflPfahrts-Gesellschaft,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1908,  at  the  dty 
of  London,  England,  entered  into  a  written  agreement,  a  copy  of  which  is 
hereunto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  1,  and  here  prayed  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  hereof,  as  if  here  set  forth  in  full,  which  will  hereinafter  be  referred 
to  as  the  "Traffic  agreement."  Thereafter  continuously  to  the  date  of  filinp 
this  petition,  all  of  the  defendants  herein  named,  in  furtherance  of  and  pursuant 
to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object 
thereof,  have  been,  and  now  are,  cooperating  with  one  another  to  carry  into 
effect  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  agreement,  and  each  and  all  of  the  In- 
dividual defendants  herein  named  and  described  as  residents  of  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  have  at  all  times  since  the  making  of  said  agreement, 
as  above  stated,  conducted  their  respective  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  therein  contained. 

Among  other  things,  said  traffic  agreement  provided : 

(a)  For  fixing  the  total  number  of  sailings  and  apportioning  them  among 
the  said  lines. 

(6)  For  the  withdrawal  of  the  steamships  of  the  Hambui^g  lines  then  en- 
gaged In  the  traffic  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  that 
the  defendant  proprietors  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  should  conduct  all  such 
traffic. 

(c)  For  a  system  of  rebates  to  shippers  who  confined  their  shipments  to 
the  lines  of  the  defendants  and  lines  with  which  any  of  the  defendants  might  be 
In  combination. 

(d)  For  a  tariff  of  rates  for  the  carriage  of  freight  In  the  trade  and  com- 
merce aforesaid  and  be  adhered  to  by  each  of  the  lines. 

2.  Pooling  agreement  of  J908. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  the  defendants,  Walter  Holland. 
Arthur  Cook,  George  Melly,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  composing  the  firm  of  Lam- 
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port  &  Holt,  and  defendants.  Prince  Line,  Limited,  Hamburg- Anierikanische 
Packetfiibrt  Aktien-Gesellscliaft  and  Hamburg-SUdamerikanlsclie  Dampfschiff- 
fklirts-Gesellscliaft,  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  190S,  entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached  and  marked  Exhibit  2,  and  prayed 
to  be  considered  as  a  part  hereof,  as  if  here  set  forth  in  full,  which  will  here- 
inafter be  referred  to  as  the  '*  Pooling  agreement*'  Immediately  thereafter,  and 
continuously,  until  the  30th  day  of  June,  1909,  all  of  the  defendants  herein 
named,  in  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination 
and  conspiracy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  cooperated  with  one  another 
ro  carry  into  effect  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  agreement,  and  each  and 
all  of  the  individual  defendants  herein  named  and  described  as  residents  of  the 
anthem  district  of  New  York,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  conducted  their  re- 
spective affairs  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  therein  contained. 

Said  agreement  was  terminated  under  the  terms  of  a  notice  given  by  the 
defendant  proprietors  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
attached  and  marked  "  Exhibit  3,"  and  prayed  to  be  considered  ns  a  part 
thereof  as  if  here  set  forth  in  full. 

Anumg  other  things,  said  pooling  agreement  provided  that : 

(o)  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  and  the  Hamburg 
lioes  shoukl  each  receive  one-third  of  the  aggregate  profits  earned  by  all  three  of 
sQid  lines  on  freight  carried  in  the  trade  and  commerce  hereinbefore  described ; 

(6)  Xt^e  then  existing  scale  of  steerage  rates  should  be  maintained  by  each 
of  mid  lines  in  the  absence  of  mutual  agreement  to  the  contrary ; 

(c)  A  committee  should  be  organized  in  New  York,  composed  of  the  New 
York  representatives  of  said  lines  which  should  cooperate  with  said  defendant 
proprietors  of  said  lines  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  agreement ; 

id)  The  agents  of  said  lines  in  New  York  should,  under  certain  circum- 
ituieea,  fix  the  rates  for  said  lines  in  said  traffic ; 

(f )  A  breach  of  said  pooling  agreement  by  any  of  said  defendant  proprietors 
stionld  result  in  a  penalty  to  such  offending  defendant  of  from  100  to  5.000 
ponnda. 

8.  Poolinff  agreement  of  1909. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
oonspinicy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  the  defendants  Walter  Holland, 
Arthur  Cook,  George  Melly,  and  C.  Sydney  Jones,  composing  the  Arm  of 
Linibert  &  Holt,  and  defendants  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  Hamburg-Amerlkanische 
PacketfBhrt  Aktien-Gesellschaft,  and  Hamburg-Siidamerikanische  Dampfschiff- 
fahrts-GesellFcbaft,  in  or  about  the  month  of  July,  1900,  the  exact  date  being 
to  tbe  iietitioner  unknown,  entered  Into  another  pooling  agreement,  the  exact 
terms  of  which  are  to  the  petitioner  unknown,  but  which  the  petitioner  is  in- 
formed and  believes  was  similar  in  form  and  effect  to  the  aforesaid  pooling 
tgreement  of  1908,  and  petitioner  is  informed  and  believes  that  said  agreement 
now  is  In  force  and  operation,  and  that  at  all  times  from  the  month  of  July, 
IflOO,  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition,  all  of  the  defendants,  in  furtherance  of 
and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  and  to 
effect  the  object  thereof,  have  been  and  now  are  cooperating  with  one  another 
to  carry  Into  effect  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  agreement; 

4.  London  conference. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conq)inicy,  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  from  the  14th  day  of  February, 
1908.  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition,  certain  of  the  defendants  have  held 
resnlar  meetings,  periodically,  at  the  city  of  London,  England,  which  said 
Dcetings  have  been  Icnown  to  and  described  by  defendants  as  the  "  London  con- 
fnence,"  at  which  said  meetings  the  aforesaid  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line,  and  Hamburg  lines  have  been  regularly  represented  by  certain  of  the 
defendants  herein  named:  at  these  conferences  the  defendants  then  and  there 
present.  In  furtherance  of,  pursuant  to,  and  to  effect  the  object  of  the  aforesaid 
nnlawfnl  combination  and  conspiracy,  have  established  schedules  of  dates  for 
tlie  sailings  of  the  vessels  of  said  lines,  whereby  dates  have  been  arbitrarily 
flied  upon  which  the  vessels  of  each  of  said  lines  should  be  permitted  to  sail 
to  the  United  States  from  Brazil  and  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  and 
tfter  such  conferences  the  action  there  taken  has  been  communicated  to  each, 
all  and  every  of  the  defendants  and  said  defendants  and  all  of  them  have  there- 
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after  bo  conducted  their  respective  business  and  affairs  as  to  conform  tu  carry 
into  operation  the  plans  nnd  schemes  adopted  at  such  conferences,  and  said  de- 
fendant proprietors  and  their  representatives  have  at  said  conference  nsed 
divers  other  means  in  furtherance  of  said  combination  and  conspiracy. 

5.  Neto  York  conference. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combinaticm  and 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof,  from  the  14th  day  of  February, 
190S,  to  the  date  of  filing  this  petition,  representatives  of  the  aforesaid  defend- 
ant proprietors  of  said  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  Hamburg  Lines 
have  held  weekly  meetings,  known  to  the  defendants  as  the  *'  New  York  con- 
ference," at  the  city  and  southern  district  of  New  York.  The  following  de- 
fendants have  attended  said  meetings  as  representatives  of  said  lines:  Arthur 
Oook,  Lorenzo  Daniels,  and  William  Geln,  representing  the  I^amport  &  Holt 
Line;  Paul  S.  Gerhard,  Harry  Connor,  and  CSiarles  B.  Gerhard,  representing 
the  Prince  Line;  and  Thomas  A.  Sparks,  William  G.  Sickel,  Clement  H.  Betts, 
and  Henry  H.  Garvan,  representing  the  Hamburg  Lines.  These  meetings  bare 
been  held  at  an  ofllce  Jointly  maintained  by  the  defendants  in  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Building,  in  the  city,  State,  and  southern  district  of  New  York.  This 
office  has  been  under  the  management  and  control  of  defendant  Robert  H. 
Goodwin,  who  has  also  acted  as  secretary  at  said  meetings  and  regululy  kept 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  thereof.  At  these  weekly  meetings  the  dexendants 
then  and  there  present  have  from  time  to  time  agreed  upon  and  established  . 
rates  of  freight  outward  from  New  York  to  be  charged  by  all  of  the  lines 
hereinbefore  named  for  the  services  thereafter  to  be  rendered  by  them  In  the 
trade  and  commerce  hereinbefore  described:  and  thereafter  each,  all,  and  every 
of  the  defendants  have  been  notified  of  such  action  and  have  thereafter  so  con- 
ducted their  business  and  affairs  as  to  conform  to  and  carry  into  operation 
the  plans  and  schemes  so  adopted  at  such  conference.  At  certain  of  said  meet- 
ings the  defem^ants  then  and  there  present  have  agreed  upon  and  authorised  the 
making  of  contracts  by  the  several  lines  parties  to  such  conference  as  aforesaid 
with  particular  shippers  whereby  such  lines  were  authorized  to  grant  preferen- 
tial rates  to  such  shippers,  which  said  preferential  rates  should  and  would  be 
less  than  the  regular  rates  established  for  such  service  at  said  conference,  as 
hereinbefore  stated;  and  thereupon  each  of  said  lines  so  authorized  to  make 
such  contracts  has  been  notified  of  the  action  of  such  conference  and  has  there- 
after so  conducted  its  business  and  affairs  as  to  conform  to  and  carry  into 
operation  the  plans  and  schemes  so  adopted  at  such  conference. 

6.  Rebates. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and 
conspiracy  and  to  effect  the  object  thereof  from  February  14,  1908,  to  the  tiuit? 
of  filling  this  petition  the  defendant  proprietors  of  said  Prince  Line,  I^mport 
&  Holt  Line  and  Hamburg  Lines  have  maintained  a  system  of  rebates  by  which 
they  have  sought  to  Induce  and  compel  shippers  to  confine  their  shipments 
In  the  trade  and  commerce  hereinbefore  described  to  said  lines  operated  by  snid 
defendants.  Under  said  system  shippers,  who  for  certain  periods  confine  their 
shipments  in  said  traflic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  to  said  lines 
and  who  during  said  periods  confine  their  shipments  in  all  other  traflic  in  which 
the  defendants  or  any  of  them  are  engaged  to  the  lines  of  said  defendants  or  to 
lines  with  which  said  defendants  are  in  combination,  receive  at  the  end  of 
said  periods  rebates  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amounts  theretofore  paid  by  them 
to  said  lines  operated  by  said  defendants  for  the  carriage  of  freight  in  said 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  And  all  of  the  defendants  herein 
have  at  all  such  times  aided  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  system 
of  rebates. 

7.  Refusals  to  carry. 

In  furtherance  of  and  pursuant  to  said  combination  and  conspiracy  and  in 
violation  of  their  legal  duty  as  common  carriers  said  defendant  proprietors  of 
said  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  Hamburg  Lines  have  from  time 
to  time  during  the  existence  of  siiid  combination  and  conspiracy  sought  to 
coerce  shippers  and  destroy  the  competition  of  rivals  by  refusing  altogether 
to  carry  the  goods  of  such  shippers  as  refused  to  confine  their  shipments  in 
Bald  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  to  the  said  lines  of  said 
d^endants  and  their  shipments  in  other  traffic  to  the  lines  of  said  defendants 
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and  other  lines  with  whom  the  defendants  were  in  combination.  And  all  of 
the  defoidants  herein  have  aided  in  said  attempts  to  coerce  said  shippers  and 
to  destroy  competition  thereby. 

VI. 

BESTBAIHT  OF  TBADE  AND  VIBTUAL   MONOPOLY  BE8ULTING  FROM   CONSPIBACY. 

As  a  result  of  the  combination  and  conspiracy  hereinbefore  alleged  and  of 
the  varions  acts  hereinbefore  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  the  defendants  in 
furtherance  thereof  the  defendants  have  restrained  trade  by  eliminating  com- 
petition among  themselves  and  by  destroying  and  rendering  impracticable  the 
competition  of  others  and  have  thereby  acquired  a  virtual  monopoly  of  that 
portion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  which  consists  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  for  hire  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Mexican  gulf  and  ports  in  the  Republic  of 
Brazil. 

Said  monopoly  is  complete,  but  for  one  small  Independent  line,  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro,  operating  steamships  with  infrequent  sailings  between  Brazilian 
ports  and  the  port  of  New  York  and  but  for  a  small  and  decreasing  number 
of  tramp  steamships  plying  at  irregular  intervals  between  ports  In  the  United 
States  and  ports  in  Brazil.  The  sailings  provided  by  these  competitors  are  so 
infrequent  and  Irregular  that  shippers  who  are  regularly  shipping  goods  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  obliged  to  employ  the  defendant  lines  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  shipments.  The  defendants  are  attempting  to  monop- 
olize said  commerce  completely  and  by  the  aid  of  the  coercive  measures  herein- 
above described  will  succeed  in  so  doing  unless  restrained  by  the  decrees  of 
your  honors. 

By  reason  of  said  restraint  of  trade  and  said  virtual  monopoly  said  defend- 
ants have  acquired  the  power  to  fix  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  rates  for  the 
advices  rendered  by  them  In  said  trnde  and  commerce  and  have  endeavored  to 
maintain  rates  at  that  artificial  level  at  which  said  traffic  so  monopolized  may 
b«^  made  to  yield  the  highest  net  returns  to  them.  By  their  action  in  fixing  such 
rates  they  have  deprived  and  are  depriving  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  the 
lower  scale  of  rates  for  such  trafiQc  that  would  normally  have  resulted  from 
free  competition  among  persons  and  corporations  engaged  in  such  traffic  and 
of  the  benefit  of  superior  facilities  for  such  traffic  tiat  would  normally  have 
b«en  provided  as  a  result  of  said  competition. 

VII. 

FRATEB   FOB  BELIEF. 

In  consideration  whereof,  and  inasmuch  as  petitioner  can  only  have  adequate 
relief  in  the  premises  in  this  honorable  court  where  matter  of  this  nature  are 
properly  cognizable  and  relievable.  your  petitioner  prays: 

1.  That  the  aforesaid  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  and  the  aforesaid 
contracts  entered  into  and  continued  by  the  defendants  as  set  forth  herein  and 
each  of  said  contracts  be  declared  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress 
passed  July  2.  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  and  the  acts  supplemental  thereto  and 
amendatory  thereof,  and  that  an  injunction  issue  restraining  and  prohibiting 
the  defendants  and  each,  every,  and  all  of  them  and  their  officers,  servants, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  from  doing  any  act  in  pursuance  or  in  fur- 
therance thereof  by  the  means  herein  described,  or  by  any  other  means,  and 
be  required  to  desist  and  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  the  same,  and  that 
they  and  each  of  them  be  required  and  compelled  to  cancel  and  abate  said 
unlawful  contracts. 

2  That  the  defendants,  and  each,  every,  and  all  of  them,  and  their  officers, 
serrants,  employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined,  restrained,  and  for- 
bidden ^om  offering  or  paying  any  bonus,  rebate,  or  reduction  of  freight  rates 
in  any  form  or  guise  whatsoever  in  consideration  or  because  of  shippers  for- 
warding tlieir  shipments  exclusively  over  the  lines  of  the  defendants  or  some 
or  any  of  them. 

3.  That  the  defendants  and  all  and  each  of  them,  their  officers,  servants,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  further  agree- 
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Ing,  combining,  conspiring,  and  acting  together  to  establish  and  maintain  nilesi, 
regulations,  and  rates  for  carrying  freight  upon  the  several  steamships  operated 
by  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  between  iwrts  in  the  United  States  and  ports 
in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  iind  with  foreign  nations,  and  from  entering  into,  or  continuing  in,  or 
doing  anything  In  aid  of  any  combination,  association,  contract,  or  conspiracy 
to  deprive  indivldunls.  firms,  or  corporations  shipping  freight  between  points 
In  the  United  States  and  said  Brazilian  ports  of  such  facilities  and  rates  of 
freight  as  will  be  afforded  by  free  and  unrestrained  competition  among  said 
defendant  steamship  lines  or  any  of  them. 

4.  Thixt  the  defendants,  and  all  and  each  of  them,  their  officers,  servants, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  further 
agreeing,  combining,  conspiring,  or  acting  together  to  injure  or  destroy  the 
business  of  any  person  or  con>oratlon  engaged  in  or  who  may  at  any  time  here- 
after be  engaged  in  the  business  of  carrying  freight  between  ports  in  the  United 
States  and  ports  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  from  further  agreeing,  com- 
bining, conspiring,  or  acting  together  to  monoiwlize  the  said  freight  traffic  in 
the  trnde  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  or 
any  part  thereof. 

5.  That  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  their  officers,  agents,  attorneys, 
servants,  and  employees,  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  entering  into  or 
talcing  part  in  or  performing  any  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy,  the 
object,  purpose,  or  effect  of  which  will  be  a  restraint  of,  or  a  monopolization, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize,  trade  and  commerce  In  the  transiwrtatloii  of  freight 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and 
commerce  against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies"  and  the  acts  amaida- 
tory  thereof  or  supplemental  thereto,  either  by  agreeing  or  contracting  together 
or  with  one  another  expressly  or  Impliedly,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  the  said  service  of  transportation  of  freight  shall  be  rendered, 
or  as  to  a  division  of  said  traffic  among  defendants'  lines,  or  by  agreeing  or 
contracting  together,  or  with  one  another,  with  a  view  to  the  imposition  of  nny 
burden  or  limitation  ui)on  the  service  of  transporting  freight,  or  by  contracting 
or  agreeing  together,  or  with  one  another,  expressly  or  impliedly,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  contribute  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  transi>ortatlon  to 
any  pool  or  general  fund,  or  to  maintain  any  such  i)ool  or  general  fund  made 
from  such  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  paying  rebates  or  otherwise  con- 
trolling Qr  attempting  to  restrain  competition  among  the  various  lines  of 
defendants. 

6.  That  defendants,  and  each  and  all  of  them,  their  officers,  servants,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  and  n gents,  be  enjoined,  restrained,  and  forbidden  either  to 
enter  or  clear  any  of  their  ships  or  vessels  at  the  port  of  New  York  or  at  any 
other  port  of  entry  within  the  United  States  of  America  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions so  long  as  they  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  aforesaid  unlawful  com- 
binations   and    conspiracies    or   any    other    such    or   similar    combination    or 

conspiracy. 

7.  That  upon  the  filing  of  this  petition  an  Injunction  or  restraining  order  be 
granted  restraining  the  defendants,  and  each  of  them,  during  the  pendency  of 
this  suit  in  the  manner  expressly  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  to  6,  inclusive,  of 
this  prayer. 

8.  That  your  petitioner  have  such  other  fi^rther  and  general  relief  as  to  this 
honorable  court  niay  appear  to  be  meet  and  proper. 

9.  To  the  end  that  each  and  every  of  said  defendants  may.  If  they  can,  show 
why  your  i)etltioner  should  not  have  the  relief  herein  prayed  for,  and  may, 
according  to  their  best  and  utmost  knowledj^e.  remembrance.  Information, 
and  belief,  full,  true,  direct,  and  i)erfect  answer  make  (but  not  under  oath, 
answer  under  oath  being  hereby  expressly  waived)  to  each  and  all  matters 
In  this  petition  alleged  and  contained,  and  that  as  fully  as  if  the  same  were  here 
repeated  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  they  were  thereunto  specially  severally 
Interrogated.  May  it  please  your  honors  to  grant  to  your  petitioner  a  xvrit 
of  subpoena  Issuing  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  this  court,  directed  to  !«ald 
defendants  and  each  of  them,  commanding  them  and  each  of  them  on  a  day 
certain  and  under  a  certain  penalty,  to  be  therein  Inscribed,  to  appear  before 
your  honors  In  this  court,  and  then  and  there  full,  true,  direct,  and  perfect 
answer  make  to  all  and  singular  the  premises  herein  set  forth,  and  farther 
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to  Stand,  to  perform,  and  abide  by  such  further  order  or  decree  as  to  your 
honors  ahaJl  seem  meet,  and  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

Hewby  a.  Wise, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  Solicitor  for  Petitioner. 

Gboboe  W.  Wickebsham, 

Attorney  General, 

Jameb  a.  Fowueb, 

Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Stanley  D.  Montoomebt, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General, 


Exhibit  1. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool  and 
London,  the  Prince  Line  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne  and  the  Hamburg- Amerlka 
Linie  and  the  Hamburg-Sfidamerlkanische  DampschlflTfahrts-Gessellshaft,  of 
Hambnrg  (hereinafter  called  the  Hamburg  Lines).  For  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazilian  ports 
and  Tice  versa,  whereby  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  follows. 

OUTWABDS. 

1.  That  the  departures  of  the  Hues,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  shall 
be  as  follows:  Messra  Lamport  &  Holt,  24  sailings  per  annum;  the  Prince 
line.  24  sailingB  per  annum;  the  Hamburg  Line.3  combined,  24  sailings  per 
annam;  an  itinerary  covering  the  requirements  of  the  various  ports  to  be 
drawn  np  and  agreed  upon,  the  object  and  intention  being  that  an  excess  of 
tonnage  for  any  particular  destination  may  be  avoided. 

2.  Pending  a  basis  for  a  pooling  agreement  being  arrived  at,  a  tariff  of  rates 
from  New  York  to  be  drawn  up  and  strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modifica- 
tion whatever  except  as  they  may  be  altered  by  agreement  in  meeting  or  in 
writing. 

3.  Consideration  to  be  given  to  the  reestnblishment  oT  a  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem on  the  same  lines  as  that  in  force  in  Europe. 

HOMEWABDS. 

4.  Prom  the  1st  of  July,  1908,  the  departures  of  the  Hnmbnr^f  Lines  from 
Brazilian  ports  to  New  York  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum  and  those 
of  the  Prince  Line  24  steamers  per  annum  to  New  York  and  12  steamers  per 
annnm  to  New  Orleans,  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  only  to  be  at  liberty  to 
dispatch  such  number  of  steamers  as  may  suit  their  convenience.  The  ITara- 
bnrg  Lines  to  withdraw  their  service  to  New  Orleans,  the  trade  to  that  port 
to  be  maintained  only  by  the  steamers  of  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the 
Prince  Line 

5.  The  rate  of  freight  on  coffee  to  bo  fixed  in  conference  jit  the  highest  pos- 
sible level,  no  alteration  to  be  made  therefrom  except  by  mutual  agi'eement. 
No  rebates  or  discounts  of  any  kind  whatever  to  be  given  or  allowed,  except 
Rich  as  may  be  provided  for  hereafter.  The  rates  of  freight  on  all  other  arti- 
cles, excepting  on  sogar  from  the  northern  ports,  also  to  be  agreed  upon  and  ad- 
hered to. 

ft.  A  rebate  system  to  be  established  on  the  same  scale  as  that  presently  in 
force  for  Hamburg,  under  which  all  shippers  will  be  required  to  confine  their 
shipments  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Hambnrg,  and  Bremen,  to  the  steamers  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  or  to 
other  lines  which  my  be  in  conference  with  the  Hamburg  lines  In  their  Brazil- 
Eon^  serrlce.  An  agreement,  If  possible,  also  to  be  come  to  with  the  Royal 
^il  Co.,  the  Chargeurs  Reunis,  or  other  lines  under  which  the  shipments  to 
Havre  and  London  may  be  brought  within  the  ^ame  rebate  system. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  starting  a  service  In 
which  they  have  not  already  been  engaged  previously  and  by  which  they  are 
eoterini?  Into  competition  with  any  trade  In  which  any  of  the  other  parties  to 
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this  agreement  are  at  present  engaged.  It  will  be  competent  for  any  party  whose 
trade  may  be  so  interfered  with  to  withdraw  ttom  this  agreemoit  forthwith. 

8.  Should  any  miforeseen  contingenly  arise  not  contemplated  under  this  agree- 
ment, the  same  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  and,  if  possible,  provided  for. 

9.  Should  any  claim  be  made  under  this  agreement  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  hereto  in  respect  to  any  alleged  breach  by  any  other  party  or  parties,  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators  in  London,  one  to  be 
appointed  by  the  p.'irty  or  parties  claiming  or  objecting,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  the  other  by  the  party  or  parties  agaiust  whom  the  claim  or  objection  Is 
made,  with  power  to  such  arbitrators  to  api)oiut  an  umpire,  and  the  decision 
of  the  said  arbitrators  or  umpire  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  the  parties 
hereto. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  commence  as  from  the  date  hereof  and  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  31  st  December,  1913. 

Dated  in  London  14th  February,  1908. 

(Sigued)  Ballin.  Ix>e8EB. 

For  The  Pbince  Line, 
(Signed)  James  Knott, 

Managing  Director. 
(Signed)  Th.  Ambinck.  Cbopp. 

(Signed)  Lamport  &  Holt. 

Signed  by  Mr.  Knott  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Prince  Line  board  in 
regard  to  the  duration  clause.  Falling  such  confirmation  the  agreement,  8o 
far  as  the  Prince  Line  is  concerned,  to  run  for  one  year,  say  to  80th  Jane,  190S, 
subject  to  six  months*  notice  of  termination,  always  expiring  on  30th  June  in 
any  year. 

J.  K.  B.  L.  Th.  a.  N.  L.  BL 

Exhibit  2. 

new  york-bra  silt  en  pool-vertrag  au6gehend. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  8th  day  of  July.  1908,  between  Messrs. 
Lamport  &  Hojt,  of  Liverpool  and  London;  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd,),  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne :  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Linie  and  the  Hamburg-Sfidameri- 
kaniscbe  D.-G.,  of  Hamburg,  hereinafter  called  the  Hamburg  Lines,  whereby 
it  Is  mutually  agreed  ps  follows : 

1.  That  the  parties  hereto  shall  form  a  "pool"  for  the  purpose  of  equalizlag 
the  benefits  and  disadvantages  in  connection  with  the  berth  trade  ^om  the 
T'uited  States  of  America  to  central  Brazilian  ports,  say  Pemamboco,  Cabe- 
dello,  Maceio,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  parties  to  this  " pool "  shall  be  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  one-third ;  The  Prince  Line,  Limited,  one-third ;  The 
Hamburg  Lines,  one-third. 

3.  Terms  of  charier. — Each  and  all  steamers  dispatched  by  the  parties  hereto 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  paid  a  carrying  rate  of  dollar  1.25  gold  per 
freight  ton  plus  allowances  to  cover  the  cost  of  stevedoring  and  reception 
charges  at  New  York,  and  of  handling  charges  in  Brazilian  ports,  as  follows: 

Cabedello,  lauded  dollar  1.60  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.00 

Pernambuco  (Inside),  landed  dollar  2.40  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.10 

Maceio,  landed  dollar  2.25  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.10 

Babia,  lauded  dollar  3.00  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.25 

Victoria,  landed  dollar  2.50  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.65 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  lauded  dollar  3.35  f.  f.  a.  dollar 1.35 

Santos,  lauded  dollar  1.60 

With  the  exception  of  pieces  or  packages  exceeding  2  tons  weight,  cargo  of  a 
bulky  nature  carried  on  deck,  dangerous  cargo,  explosives,  or  ad  valorem  cargo 
for  which  75  per  cent  of  the  freight  shall  be  allowed  instead  of  the  carrying 
rate  and  allowances  as  above. 

All  passage  money,  mail  money,  specie,  or  intermediate  freight  to  be  for 
owner's  own  account.  The  present  scale  of  steerage  passenger  fares  both  ways 
not  to  be  departed  from  except  by  mutual  agreement. 

4.  Agents'  commission  pool. — ^A  loading  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  net 
freight  earned  to  be  paid  by  all  the  lines  to  their  respective  agents  in  New 
York,  to  be  placed  in  a  pool  for  division  amongst  them  in  equal  proportions, 
say  one-:thlrd  each. 
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6.  8eUinff9. — ^The  above  proportions  of  the  pool  are  based  upon  a  minimum 
of  one  sailing  for  each  party  per  month,  force  majeure  excepted.  Any  party 
flliall  be  at  liberty  to  increase  their  sailing  up  to  two  per  month,  but  without 
increasing  their  share  in  the  pool.  Whatever  the  number  of  steamers  dis- 
patched by  the  parties  hereto  during  the  year,  or  whatever  the  size  of  the 
steamers  may  be,  it  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed  that  each  of  the  parties 
Is  entitled  to  and  must  be  in  a  position  to  carry  their  proportion  of  cargo,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any  of  the  parties  to  supply  their  minimum 
sailings  with  sufficient  space  or  tiielr  proportion  of  any  increased  tonnage  that 
Doay  be  necessary,  such  party's  share  of  the  "pool"  earnings  shall  be  propor- 
tionately reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  parties. 

0.  New  York  committee. — ^A  committee  to  be  formed  in  New  York  composed 
of  members  of  the  firms  of  agents  or  brokers  representing  the  different  lines, 
which  will  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  appointed  place.  No  meeting  to  be 
held  without  a  representative  of  each  line  being  present  and  all  decisions  to 
be  nnanimous  excepting  with  regard  to  certain  freight  matters  as  hereinafter 
stated.  The  chair  to  be  taken  alternately  by  each  of  the  parties'  representa- 
tives or  agents  for  periods  as  may  be  agreed  between  them. 

7.  Sffndieate  office  in  New  York, — ^An  office  to  be  maintained  where  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  at  which  the  accounts  of  the  syndicate  will  be  kept,  an  inde- 
fiendent  secretary  being  appointed  to  attend  to  the  work.  All  accounts  and 
manifests  to  be  lodged  as  soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
d^Mrture  of  the  steamer.  The  secretary  to  make  up  a  monthly  statement  re- 
prding  all  sailings  of  the  syndicate  lines  in  each  month,  showing  the  per- 
eentapes  of  tonnage  carried,  freight  earned,  and  amount  contributed  to  the 
pool  by  each  of  the  lines.  A  balance  sheet  and  accounts  to  be  made  up  yearly 
and  forwarded  to  the  principals  in  Europe  for  adjustment. 

*i.  Tariff, — The  existing  tariff  of  rates  to  be  revised  as  agreed  upon  and  to 
be  strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modification  whatsoever  except  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  in  meeting  or  in  writing.  This  tariff,  until  mutually  agreed,  not 
to  apply  to  the  following  staple  articles  provided  they  are  shipped  in  lots  of 
iKit  less  than  40  tons,  to  be  engaged  only  at  a  net  rate  and  for  f.  f.  ii.  de- 
livery abroad  and  without  the  benefit  of  deferred  bonus,  lumber,  case  oil,  barb 
wire,  flour,  rosin,  cottonseed  oil,  rails,  plates,  and  bars,  rates  of  freight  on 
which  may  be  decided  from  time  to  time  by  a  majority  of"  the  principals  ac- 
•:f»nlin^  to  circumstances.  In  case  there  should  be  an  exceptional  inquiry  In 
re«:peot  of  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  agents  there  is  no  time 
to  t-omnimiicate  with  their  principals  a  majority  of  the  agents  may  decide  the 
rate,  but  in  that  case  their  decision  is  to  be  immediately  cabled  to  the  prlncl- 
rals,  toother  with  the  reasons  for  the  reduction. 

^.  Deferred  honus. — A  system  of  deferred  bonuses  to  be  put  into  operation 
sDd  the  conditions  of  same  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  excepting  so  far  as  regards 
staple  Articles  In  clause  8.    This  not  to  be  ot)eratlve  for  the  present. 

10.  Arbitration. — Any  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement  or  with  reference 
tf-  the  Interpretation  of  any  of  Its  clauses  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  two 
arbitrators  in  Ix)ndon,  one  to  be  api)olnted  by  the  parties  conu)lainlng  and* 
the  other  by  the  parties  complained  against,  with  power  to  such  arbitrators 
Id  <*a9e  of  disagreement  to  appoint  an  umpire,  and  If  they  can  not  agree  upon 
'•ae  an  umpire  shall  be  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  Hanseatlc  Court  of 
.appeal.  If  one  of  the  parties  falls  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  within  21  days 
from  notice  an  arbitrator  nominated  by  the  other  party  is  to  act  as  the  sole 
arbitrator. 

The  award  given  by  the  arbitrator,  arbitrators,  or  umpire  shall  be  final  and 
binding  upon  all  the  parties  hereto. 

11.  Penalties. — ^Any  party  committing  a  deliberate  brejich  of  this  agreement 
shall  by  way  of  liquidated  damages  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £100  and  not 
exceeding  £5.000  as  may  be  decided  by  arbitration  as  per  clause  10.  Obvious 
mistake  or  inadvertency  not  to  be  deemed  a  breach  of  this  agreement.  All  penal- 
tif«  to  be  divided  between  the  other  parties  In  equal  proportions. 

12.  Notice  of  termination. — This  agreement  to  begin  as  from  the  1st  of  July, 
19<>8.  and  to  remain  in  force  until  the  30th  of  June,  1909,  and  to  continue 
tmaltered  from  year  to  year  unless  three  months'  notice  be  given  by  any  of 
the  Ihies  to  the  other  lines.  No  forward  quotations  or  contracts  to  take  effect 
after  the  termination  of  this  agreement  shall  be  made  or  entered  Into  during 
the  period  of  any  notice  to  terminate,  nor  shall  offers  of  future  freight  at  rates 
l<nrer  than  the  tariff  be  sought  or  asked  for  or  accepted  during  such  period. 
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13.  This  agreement  is  supplementary  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  par- 
ties hereto  and  dated  14th  February,  1908. 


(Signed) 

Lamport  &  Holt. 

(Signed) 

HAMBUBG-StJDAMEBIKANIBCHE 

Dampfbchifffahbts- 

Gesellsch.    Cbopp. 

(Signed) 

Hambubg-Amebika  Lin  IE. 

THOMANN,   pp.   LOESER. 

(Signed) 

For  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.). 

(Signed) 

For  James  Knott, 

(Signed) 

N.     Stookdale,     Manoffing 

rector. 

Exhibit 

3. 

Di- 


united   states — BRAZIL. 

Liverpool,  March  19,  1909. 

Hamburg-Amerika    Linie,    Hamburg-SOdamerikanische    Dampfschfffahbts- 
Oes,  Hamburg. 

Dear  Sirs:  With  reference  to  the  pooling  agreement  dated  July  8,  1909, 
between  your  companies,  the  Prince  Line  and  ourselves,  we  beg  to  give  you 
notice  as  provided  for  under  clause  12  of  the  said  agreement  to  terminate  the 
same  on  June  30  next.  We  shall,  however,  hope  that  In  the  meantime  we  may 
be  able  to  come  to  a  fresh  arrangement  with  your  good  selves  for  a  renewal  on 
a  more  equitable  basis. 
Yours,  truly, 

(Signed)  Lamport  &  Holt. 

The  Chairman.  State  now  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  that 
agreement  is  still  in  force  between  the  several  lines  named  therein. 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  not  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  go  into  effect  firsts 

Mr.  Daniels.' The  14th  of  February,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  recites  that  this  agreement  shall  com- 
mence as  from  date  and  continue  until  the  31st  of  December,  1913? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  its  terms  it  will  not  expire  until  the  31st  of 
next  December?  Now,  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  that 
agreenient  is  still  in  force  between  the  lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  is  that  there  is  no  agreement 
existing  and  consequently  that  this  must  not  be  in  force. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  understanding?  When 
was  it  abrogated  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  any  of  the  details  as  to  the  formal  abro- 
gation or  any  further  details  than  the  information  I  gathered  from 
our  people  abroad  that  there  was  no  existing  agreement  between  the 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  direct  information? 

Mr.  Danieus.  I  have  nothing  that  can  qualify  that  statement  other 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  By  its  terms,  of  course,  it  does  not  expire  until 
the  31st  of  next  December? 

Mr.  Daniels.  By  its  terms  it  should  run  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  there  is  no  agreement  ?  Is  it  a  fact,  though, 
that  your  practices  have  never  broken  at  all;  that  you  are  doing  just 
exactly  as  you  did  when  the  agreement  did  exist? 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  regards  the  maintenance  of  rates,  the  working 
in  friendly  accord,  we  are  following  that  from  day  to  day  in  New 
York  still. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  anything  in  which  you  are  not  following  that 
agreement! 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  agreement  should,  I  imagine,  carry  a  liability 
^ith  it,  and  it  fixes  sailings,  and  all  that,'  whereas  in  the  present 
working,  we  are  in  friendly  accord  and  we  maintain  rates  and  we  do 
not  put  an  excess  of  tonnage  on  the  berths  and  we  economize  in  the 
management  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  The  agreement,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  only  from  day  to  day  and  might  be  terminated  without 
obligation. 

ifr.  Habdy.  Is  there  anything  in  which  your  practice  is  diflferent 
from  what  it  was! 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  might  carry  an  obligation  and  prevent  a  man 
doing  something  that  to-day  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy,   i  ou  mean  that  now  there  is  no  penalty ! 

Air.  Daniels.  No  special  obligation.  If  a  man  wanted  to  exceed 
his  sailings,  I  suppose  he  might. 

Mr.  H^KDY.  But  you  are  doing  now  exactly  what  you  have  always 
done! 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  far  as  the  agents  go,  we  are  working  in  the  same 
friendly  accord  as  previously.  I  am  not  trying  to  dodge  anything, 
because  it  is  to  mv  interest  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know;  but  I  do  not  want  this  idea  that  this  agree- 
ment is  all  abandoned 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  told  that  there  is  no  formal  agreement,  but  we 
act  in  New  York  the  same  as  we  always  did  in  the  management  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  abolished,  by  mutual  understanding, 
any  penalties  for  violating  the  terms  of  this  agreement! 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  my  judgment  would  be  that  this  agreement  has 
been  abrogated — that  there  is  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  still  acting  under  a  tacit  arrangement 
bv  which  you  do  what  is  involved  in  that  agreement ! 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  natural  sequence.  It  is  the  natural  se- 
quence in  the  economic  management  of  the  business  that  a  minimum 
basis—a  standardization,  so  to  speak 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  instead  of  being  an  agreement  it  is  an 
understanding! 

Mr.  Daniels.  Put  it  that  way  if  you  like.  It  is  a  working  under- 
standing that  we  are  working  under. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  call  attention  to  Exhibit  No.  2,  in  the  same 
ca5e  to  which  I  referred.  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v. 
The  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  and  others,  defendants  [reading]  : 

NEW  TOBK — ^BBABILIEN — POOL-VEBTBAG  AUSGEHEND. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  this  8th  day  of  July,  1008,  between  Meesrs. 
reimport  &  Holt  of  Liverpool  and  London;  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  of 
Newcastle  on  Tyne;  the  Hambnrg-American  Line;  and  the  Hamburg-South 
American  Line — 

In  which  it  is  stated  in  paragraph  12 : 

This  agreement  to  begfh  as  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1908,  and  to  remain  in  force 
ontil  the  30tb  of  June,  1909,  and  to  continue  unaltered  from  year  to  year  unless 
Uiree  months'  notice  be  given  by  any  of  the  lines  to  the  other  lines. 
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And  which  recites  in  section  18 : 

This  agreement  Is  supplementary  to  the  agreement  made  between  the  parties 
hereto  and  dated  14th  February,  1908. 

Are  you  qualified  to  say  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in 
force  between  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  agreement  was  terminated  by  notice  on  June 
80,  1909.  If  you  look  at  Exhibit  3  you  will  see  a  copy  of  the  notice 
that  terminated  it  formally. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  the  agreement  provided  for 
by  that  arrangement,  although  the  agreement  itself  was  formally 
terminated  by  notice,  is  still  in  effect  between  the  lines? 

Mr.  Danieus.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  terminated  at  the  date 
given  there — 1909.  There  is  no  similar  working  agreement  at  all— 
So  pooling  arrangement  between  the  lines.         ^    ^ 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time! 

Mr.  Daniels.  At  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  not  been  since  the  time  it  was  termi- 
nated by  the  notice! 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  relate  to  rebating  as  well— deferred 
rebates ! 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  deferred  rebates  in  the  outward  business 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  business  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  business  to  New  York  is  a  separate  business 
almost  entirely.  They  have  rebates,  and  published  rebates,  printed, 
open  on  the  table  to  everybody,  and  agreements,  but  I  think  they 
all  operate  under,  or  in  accord  with,  the  laws  of  the  countries  where 
they  operate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  lose  sight  of  the  laws;  I  just  want 
to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  facts  are  that  they  operate  those  systems  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  contracts  or  agreements  with  reference 
to  shipments  to  the  United  States  from  South  America  also  em- 
brace pooling  arrangements? 

Mr.  Danieljs.  That  I  could  not  answer,  because  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in  that  and  do  not  come  into  their  operation  at  all.  If  we  see 
them  at  all  at  New  York  we  only  see  them  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion, or  something  like  that.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  them? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  unless  it  is  mentioned  in 
this  general  agreement.  I  have  not  seen  the  European  agreements 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  pooling  arrange- 
ment between  the  lines  from  Enrope  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  pooling  arrangement? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  doubt  it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  pooling 
arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  deferred  rebates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  a  tariff  arrangement,  not  a  pooling 
arrangement. 
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The  CuAiBMAN.  Is  there  such  an  arrangement  as  that  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Why,  the  deferred  rebates,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  pub- 
lished. I  think  you  have  copies  in  the  earlier  testimony.  They  are 
all  printed.  The  word  ^^ rebate'^  has  not  become  abroad  as  much 
abused  as  it  is  in  this  country.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
discount. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  abuses  now.    What  do  you 
mean  by  "rebate"? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  is  a  tariff  arrangement,  not  a  pooling 
that  is  given  privately  and  in  discrimination. 

The  Chaisbian.  Oh,   it   might   be   public;    it   just   depends   on 
whether  the  law  is  such  that  they  conceal  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  discount  is  a  recognized  condition  of  all  busi- 
ness. If  you  look  in  any  trade  circulars  or  trade  conditions  vou 
find  a  discount.  In  the  shipping  business  we  use  the  word  "  re- 
bate,''  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  discount.  It  is  done  for  the  same 
puri)06es  as  a  discount  is  given  in  all  other  commercial  lines;  it  is 
a  quid  pro  ()uo,  in  other  words.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the 
generalpolicy  of  rebates  with  you. 
Mr.  IIardy.  We  just  want  the  facts. 
Mr.  Daniels.  The  facts  are  published. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  The  question  you  were  asked  was  whether  they  are 
rebates. 
Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  published ;  you  have  it  all  in  printing. 
Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  Do  jou  know  of  any  discount  where  the  condition 
of  the  discount  is  that  if  they  patronize  anyone  outside  of  the  combi- 
nation they  lose  their  discount? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  know  of  plenty  of  trades  where,  if  anybody  will 
give  them  a  certain  amount  of  business  and  their  exclusive  support  to 
maintain  their  factories,  they  get  a  compensation  for  doing  it.  It  is 
the  same  thing  exactly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  your  rebate  agreements  the  shipper  has  to 
agree  not  to  patronize  anyone  outside  of  the  combine,  does  he  not? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Let  me  change  that  statement  in  just  one  way.  He 
has  to  a^e  to  give  the  line  all  his  shipments.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
but  put  m  a  different  way ;  one  sounds  a  little  better  than  the  other. 
Bm".  Humphrey.  Do  you  say  that  is  the  general  rule  in  regard  to 
discounts,  that  in  order  to  get  a  discount  the  man  that  gets  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  must  enter  into  an  agreement  that  he  will  not  patronize 
any  other  firms  except  those  in  the  combine? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  are  a  great  many  trade  agreements  that  if  a 
man  will  confine  his  business  to  certain  manufacturers  and  support 
those  manufacturers,  develop  the  trade,  he  will  get  a  compensation 
for  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  feature  of  the  case  later  on. 
When  we  get  the  facts  we  will  discuss  the  propriety  of  it. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wanted  to  bring  out  the  difference. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  handing  you  a  paper  entitled,  "  Memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  Royal  Mail  — ."    As  I  understand 
you,  you  state  that  there  are  in  force  between  your  lines,  these 
coniference  lines,  rebate  agreements  on  shipments  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States? 
Mr.  Daniels.  So  I  understand ;  yes,  sir.    They  are  published. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  relate  to  all  commodities,  or  do  they  re- 
late to  some  particular  commodity,  like  coffee! 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  you  positively,  because 
I  am  not  well  enough  posted.  They  would  not  tell  us  in.  New  York, 
except  as  a  matter  of  information,  but  I  think  there  is  a  general  cargo 
rebate  northbound  from  the  Argentine,  or  was  proposed — ^I  will  not 
be  positive  whether  it  is  in  force  or  not — on  similar  terms.  There  are 
similar  rebates  to  that  published  to  all  ports  in  Europe  on  all  kinds 
of  cai^o,  so  they  are  customary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  one  of  the  blank  forms  issued  by  these 
conference  lines  upon  which  shippers  may  make  their  claims  for 
rebate?  [Chairman  here  shows  witness  form  of  rebate  agreement 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Story,  and  printed  on  pages  16  and  17  of  hear- 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  it  is.  It  looks  to  be  the  same  form  I  have 
seen. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  kind  that  is  used  in  your  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  kind.  Well,  we  never  see  thij§  in  New 
York.  This  is  a  foreign  form  entirely,  but  it  looks,  as  I  understand 
it,  like  the  usual  form. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  shippers  of  coffee,  the  New  York  im- 
porters of  coffee  from  Rio.  Do  tney  make  their  claims  for  rebates 
through  your  office? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  not  at  all.    They  are  all  made  at  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  by  their  agents  in  Brazil,  are  they? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  made  by  their  agents  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  any  other  agreements  or  under- 
standings with  anv  other  steamship  line,  either  affecting  the  freight 
or  passenger  tariff  to  or  from  the  United  States,  than  tne  ones  tEat 
vou  turned  over  to  the  Government,  and  which  are  shown  as  ex- 
hibits in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  against  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.) 
and  others  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  we  have  an  agreement.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it,  to  maintain  a  passenger  rate  from  Barbados,  and,  possibly, 
Trinidad  to  New  York — to  fix  a  rate  for  a  certain  class  of  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  it  is  very  informal ;  it  would  only  be  by  an  ex- 
change of  letters.  It  really  escaped  my  mind  until  you  asked  me  a 
question  about  it.  I  had  not  taken  up  the  passenger  side  of  it.  That 
would  be  the  only  agreement  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  that  to  the  committee? 

M]*.  Daniels.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  look  it  up  and  send  you  a 
copy  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

,The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  also  if  you  have  not  an 
agreement  with  reference  to  freight  from  Trinidad  to  New  York  be- 
tween the  different  companies? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  an  agreement  or  not, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  a  freight  tariff  to  which  you  all 
conform  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  mean  northbound? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  I  really  could  not  answer  yon  that.  The  agent  on 
the  fipot  would  have  charge  of  that  and  operate  it.  It  is  quite  likely, 
hut  1  simply  have  not  any  advice. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3'ou  think  you  could  identify  it  if  you  could 
see  it? 

Mr.  Danihu.  I  have  not  seen  it  and  I  could  not  identify  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yen  never  saw  any  such  agreement,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  know  sometimes  they  have 
tried  to  make  them,  but  sometimes  they  have  not  had  them,  and 
sometimes  thev  have  made  them.  We  have  never  been  consulted 
about  th^n  in  New  York. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Suppose  you  look  this  over  and  see  if  jou  can  say 
whether  or  not  you  can  identify  that  as  the  tariff  existing  between 
these  lines  in  the  trade  from  Trinidad  to  New  York? 

Exhibit  30. 

freight  tariff  from  trinidad  to  new  york. 

Balata,  per  100  ponnds $0.56 

Balaim,  per  100  ponnds .  66 

Bitters,  per  full  case .20 

Bitters,  per  half  cnse .10 

0)000,  per  100  pounds .30 

Cocoa  waste,  per  100  pounds .20 

Coconuts,  ver  bag  (free  alongside) .26 

Coconut  oil.  per  cask 1.00 

Coflfee.  per  100  pounds .  30 

Copra,  per  100  pounds .26 

Cylinders  (empty  Iron),  per  cylinder .50 

FiTiit,  per  cubic  foot  (in  Icebox  when  room  available) .  87| 

Horns,  per  1(X)  pounds .66 

Hides,  per  100  pounds .65 

Kola  nuts.  In  bags  of  100  pounds .  30 

Koh  nuts,  in  cases,  per  cubic  foot .11 

Kolii  nuts,  in  barrels  (Hour-barrel  size) .50 

Limes,  per  crate  of  about  2"  8" .40 

Limes,  per  barrel  (flour-barrel  size) .60 

Lime  Juice,  per  cask  (50  gallons) 1.00 

lime  juice,  per  barrel  (25  gallons) .50 

Manjak,  per  ton 2. 60 

Nutmegs,  per  barrel $0. 50 

Nntm^s  in  cases,  per  cubic  foot $0. 11 

Oil  drums  (empty,  iron),  per  drum $0.30 

Old  metal,  per  ton |3. 60 

Skins  in  bundles,  per  100  pounds $0.  55 

Sugar,  subject  to  special  agreement 

Specie,  per  cent  on  value per  cent—  ^ 

Timber,  per  ton $5. 00 

Toulia  beans,  per  100  pounds $0.60 

Minimum  B.  L $3.00 

Parcel  receipt $1. 00 

Weight  and  measurement  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  per  ton  of  40 

cubic  feet,  or  2,240  pounds $3.60 

All  of  tbe  above  rates  are  net. 

Trinidad  Shipping  &  Traoino  Co.  (Ltd.).* 

HoTAL  Dutch  Mail. 

Royal  Steam  Packet  Ck>. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Link. 
TanrroAD,  May  i,  1911, 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  have  not  seen  it  before;  I  do  not  recognize  it, 
but  it  is  quite  in  conformity  with  customs  of  the  trade. 

84151— vol  1—13 12 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  think,  from  vour  general  knowledge  of 
the  situation — ^you  would  say  it  is  a  formf 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  question  about  it.    They  are  all  printed. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  carried  out  in  practice  between  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  would  be  my  understanding.  It  is  quite  cus- 
tomary.   They  are  all  printed  andf  must  be  quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  steno^apher  will  note  that  as  an  exhibit,  ex- 
cepting the  letter  accompanying  it.  Now,  Mr.  Daniels,  as  I  under- 
stood you,  you  expressed  an  opmion  that  the  agreement.  Exhibit  1, 
printed  in  the  Government's  petition,  is  no  longer  in  force  between 
the  conference  lines — ^that  is  the  formal  agreement;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  my  personal  under- 
standing. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  agreement  has  been  formally  abrogated, 
yet  did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  carried  out  in  practice  between  the  conference  lines  up  to 
this  date? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  so  much  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  the 
method  of  the  agreement  is  carried  out — the  method  of  operating. 

The  Chairman.  You  operate  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Under  a  friendly  understanding,  taking  the  agree- 
ment as  the  base,  without  any  obligation,  the  trade  is  practically  op- 
erated out  from  New  York  on  a  friendly  agreement  to  maintain 
rates,  divide  the  large  contracts,  and  the  liability  for  transporting 
them 

The  Chaiiiman  (interposing).  Let  us  take  it  from  the  start 
Take  the  departures  of  lines  "  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  shall 
be  as  follows."  You  regulate,  of  course,  the  departure  of  outgoing 
vessels,  do  you  not? 

(BxHiBrr  81.) 
Regulab  Service,  Tbinidad  to  New  Yobk. 
(Note  in  ink:)  Additional  6  per  cent  agreed  in  following  May. 

NOTICE  TO  SmPFEBS. 

Shippers  of  cocoa,  Trinidad  to  New  York,  are  respectfully  informed  that  com- 
mencing from  this  date  a  deferred  rebate  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed  on  the 
freight  as  per  bUl  of  lading  on  all  cocoa  shipped  by  the  undersigned  lines.  Tbe 
rebates  are,  however,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  and  may  be  discon- 
tinued whenever  notice  thereof  is  given.  They  will  be  computed  up  to  81st  De- 
cember, 1908,  and  will  include  all  shipments  made  by  steamers  of  the  under- 
signed lines  at  80  cents  per  100  pounds  since  the  initiation  of  the  dO-cents  rate 
on  May  1  last.  The  rebates  will  thereafter  be  computed  every  six  months  and 
will  be  payable  In  Trinidad  six  months  afterwards,  but  only  to  those  shippers 
who  have  up  to  such  dates  confined  all  their  goods  (except  sugar  and  asphalt) 
to  the  undemoted  lines. 

A  statement  of  claim  for  such  rebate  must  be  made  on  a  form  as  annexed,  not 
1^  than  three  months  before  the  dates  upon  which  payment  falls  due,  to  the 
company,  firm,  or  line  of  steamers  which  shall  have  carried  the  goods  in  respect 
of  which  the  rebate  is  claimed. 

TBiNn>AD  SHIFPI170  &  Tbading  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Co. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go. 
(In  ink)  Lampobt  &  Holt  Line. 

PoBT  or  Spain,  November  16,  1908. 
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To : 

Annexed  we  band  yoa  a  list  of  our  shipments  by  the  steamers  of  your  line 

during  the  period  ending  ,  19 — ,  upon  the  fright  on  which  we  are 

entitled  to  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  In  accordance  with  your  circular  of  16th 
NoTember,  1908,  and  we  declare  that  neither  during  the  period  named  nor  since 
have  we  made  or  been  interested;  directly  or  Indirectly,  either  as  principals 
or  as  agents,  in  any  shipment  (sugar  and  asphalt  excepted)  from  Trinidad  to 
New  York,  either  direct  or  by  transshipment  by  any  vessel  other  than  those 
proTided  by  the  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Go.  (Ltd.)f  the  Royal  Dutch 
West  India  Mall  Go.,  and  the  Royal  Steam  Packet  Ck>. 

Signatures  to  be  those  of  the  firms  or  of  persons  duly  authorized  to  sign 
on  their  bcdialf. 

(Signature  of  principal:) 


(Address:) 
(Signature  of  forwarding  agent  in  cases  where  employed:) 


(Address:) 


(Halms  are  valid  only  If  presented  by  the  31st  of  March,  1909,  In  the  case  of 
steamers  sailing  before  31st  December,  1908,  or  by  80th  September,  1909,  in 
the  case  of  steamers  sailing  from  Ist  January  to  30th  June,  1909,  or  by  81st 
Mardb,  1910,  tn  the  case  of  steamers  sailing  from  Ist  July  to  31st  December, 
1909,  and  (if  admitted)  are  payable  not  later  than  on  the  following  30th  June 
and  Slst  December,  1909,  respectively,  in  each  year,  subject  to  the  claimants 
having  np  to  date  of  payment  confined  their  shipments  to  the  lines  named  above. 


DateofaaOfaig. 


Steamor. 


I>«Mtaation. 


Marks. 

Namber  of 
packages. 

Rebate  of 
10  per 
cent. 


Mr.  Daniei^.  We  do  not  regulate  that  from  New  York;  no,  sir; 
that  is  all  given  us  from  the  other  side.  Our  own  schedule  is  made 
up  a  year  in  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  regulated,  as  you  say,  from  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  schedules  are  given. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  other  side.  What  do  you  mean  by 
that! 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  mean  the  European  office  nominates  the  steamers 
that  are  available  to^o  on  the  berth  and  load. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  THiey  also  tell  you  when  they  shall  sail,  do  they 
not! 

Mr.  Danosi^.  Well,  we  have  the  dates  in  mind ;  we  tentatively  keep 
our  own  dates;  our  passenger  dates  we  adhere  to  strictly,  and  we 

Eublish  that  schedule  for  our  sailing  a  year  in  advance.    Our  c^irgo 
oat  schedule  we  try  to  keep  a  fortnight  apart  so  as  to  make  a  proper 
interval  for  the  convenience  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  arrange  your  schedule,  do  you  not,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  the  other  lines,  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Only  in  a  very  general  Mjay.  The  idea  is  not  to  send 
two  boats  to  the  same  port  tne  same  day,  or  in  anyway  to  have  a 
waste— to  make  two  boats  perform  wnat  one  boat  could  more 
economically  perform. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do,  however,  all  work  in  harmony  on  the 
dispatching  of  the  boats,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  try  to  work  in  harmony  in  connection  with  all 
the  business ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  arranged  by  conference  here  or  in  Lon- 
don? 

Mr.  DANIEI.S.  I  think  that  is  arranged  in  London.  Our  dates  are 
arranged  in  London,  and  I  think  all  tne  other  lines  will  say  all  their 
dates  are  arranged  in  London.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  When 
it  comes  to  the  port,  we  might  arrange  that  here  in  New  York;  if 
we  found  two  boats  running  for  one  port  and  only  a  certain  amount 
of  cargo  to  go  there,  we  would  come  together  and  we  could  cable  the 
home  office  asking  if  one  boat  could  be  withdrawn  and  the  other  boat 
go,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  cable  to  the  same  office  in  London,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  that  would  simply  be  between  the  two  boats  that 
happened  to  conflict.  That  would  oe  a  private  matter  between  the 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  arrangement  in  London  controlling 
the  voyages  of  these  vessels,  is  there  not,  to  which  you  refer  for 
instructions  when  need  be? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  London  conference  table  is  about  four  times  the 
size  of  this,  that  has  about  20  trades  in  it.  The  organization  of  that 
conference,  of  the  conference  office,  attends  to  what  little  business 
we  require  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  in  the  same  office,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  One  office  attends  to  a  dozen  conferences  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  attend  to  the  business  say  in  20  different 
trades,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.*.DANiEL8.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  of  the  20? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  I  say  20,  but 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  And  the  same  head  controls? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  no ;  it  is  not  so  at  all.  It  is  simply  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  office,  that  is  all.  There  are  entirely  different  concerns 
that  use  it.  Not  the  same  trades  at  all ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  are  all  together,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  even  in  the  same  business, 
or  friendly,  or  associated  in  harmony,  those  trades.  One  will  have  a 
day  for  a  meeting,  we  will  say,  and  the  entire  idea  of  the  confer- 
ence  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  lines  engaged  in  the  trade  from 
New  York  to  Brazil,  or  to  South  America,  all  have  their  headquarters 
in  the  same  office,  and  they  have  their  representatives  meet  there 
together  in  conference,  do  tney  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  meet  very  occasionally;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  meet  as  often  as  necessary,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  suppose  they  meet  three  or  four  times  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  have  a  New  York  office,  as  I  understood 
from  your  paper? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  a  New  York  office — ^the  agents. 
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The  Chairhan.  And  you  meet  there  in  conference  how  often  ? 

Mr.  Dakiei^.  Nominally  once  a  week,  or  whenever  there  is  any 
reason  to  have  a  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Each  line  is  represented  by  an  agent;  or,  of  course, 
where  several  lines  have  a  common  agent,  they  meet  with  the  others, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  representative  of  the  line,  not  necessarily  the 
agent. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  representatives  of  the  Hamburg 
Lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Hamburg  have  their  own  office  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  conference? 

ilr.  Daniels.  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.  are  their  freight  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  their  representative,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  not. 

The  Chair3ian.  Who  is  the  representative  of  Lamport  &  Holt  in 
that  conference  ? 

ilr.  Daniels.  Our  firm. 

The  Chairman.  You  for  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  have  not  been  there  for  a  long  time  to  a  meet- 
ing.   I  send  a  representative;  somebody  from  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  representative  of  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Paul  F.  Gerhart  &  Co.  are  the  agents  of  the  Prince 
Lbe.   They  send  a  representative. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  meet,  you  say,  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  meet  formally  on  Wednesdays. 

The  Chairman.  This  agreement  provides  that  "  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1908,  the  sailings  of  the  Hamourg- American  Line  from  Bra- 
zilian ports  to  New  York  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum, 
and  those  of  the  Prince  Line  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum 
to  New  York  and  12  steamers  to  New  Orleans;  Messrs.  Lamport  & 
Holt  only  to  dispatch  such  number  of  steamers  as  suit  their  con- 
venience; the  Hamburg  Lines  to  withdraw  their  service  to  New 
Orleans ;  the  trade  to  that  port  to  be  maintained  only  by  the  steam- 
ers of  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line."  That  clause 
of  the  agreement  is  observed  between  these  lines  at  this  time,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Danxeub.  Speaking  outside  of  my  personal  direct  knowledge 
now,  because  I  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  operation  of  boats 
from  Brazil  to  New  Orleans,  my  understanding  of  that  provi- 
sion was  that  after  the  war — ^the  rate  war  that  was  carried  on  with 
the  German  lines — we  put  a  line  into  Hamburg  from  Brazil,  and 
the  condition  of  our  withdrawing  from  Hamburg  was  that  they 
only  put  in  a  fighting  boat^  or  something  like  that,  from  Brazil  into 
New  Orleans,  and  did  not  mtend  to  stay  there  at  all,  while  we  with- 
drew our  boats  from  Brazil  to  Hamburg,  and  they  withdrew  their 
boat  from  Brazil  to  New  Orleans  and  left  the  trade  in  the  same 
channel  it  was  before  the  fight  commenced.  Otherwise  the  boundary 
Ime  went  back  again  as  it  was  before. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  in  the  same  shape  as  before  this 
agreement  was  in  force? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Previous  to  that  agreement  I  am  telling  you  this; 
that  agreement  was  a  sequence. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  still  in  force,  is  it  not,  still  observed}  I 
am  not  talking  about  any 

A&.  Daniels.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  between  Brazil  and  New  York! 

Mr.  Danibls.  Between  Brazil  and  New  York,  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  sailings  the  same  now  as  provided  for 
in  the  agreement  of  1908? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  h^  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the  United  States; 
are  they  not  the  same  as  provided  for  in  the  agreement  of  1908? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  not  answer  you  that,  because  I  really  do  not 
know.  We  keep  no  record  at  New  York  oi  any  of  those  conditions, 
or  any  of  those  agreements,  how  they  are  filled.  We  keep  no  record 
of  foreign  agreements.        '  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  records;  I  am  talking 
about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  could  not  tell  you  whether  they  are  adhered  to 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Hamburg  Line  boats  sail  from  Bra- 
zilian ports  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  have  to  look  that  up  from  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  more  than  24  boats 
sail  a  year  or  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  there  are? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  could  give  you  the  actual  record  and  will  do  so 
with  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  it- 
Mr.  Daniels.  But  I  am  not  interested.  I  do  not  operate  under 
the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  Prince  Lines  any  more  than  24  steamers 
from  Hamburg  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Amin  I  shall  have  to  look  up  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  kindly  do  that  also ;  also  to  New  Orleans. 
Now,  I  believe  you  say  that  the  freight  both  ways  from  the  United 
States  to  South  American  ports  and  from  South  American  ports  to 
the  United  States  are  fixed  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Danieus.  No,  sir;  only  from  New  York;  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  ports.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
terminals  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  the  New  York  conference 
now? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  talking  about  the  New  York  conference,  the 
New  York  agents,  and  the  New  York  conference  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  The  inbound  traffic  from  Brazilian  ports  to  the 
United  States  is  regulated  and  the  rates  fixed  in  Brazil,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  uniform  like  the  rates. from  New 
York  to  Brazil,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  uniform  amongst  the  conference  lines; 
ye&  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Danisls.  Yes ;  they  are  uniform  amongst  the  conference  linea 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  you  say,  as  you  understand  it,  the 
rebate  system  is  still  in  existence  from  South  American  ports  to 
New  York  between  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Danieus.  I  understand  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  there  are  no  rebates  in  outward  ship- 
ments from  New  York  to  South  American  ports  via  tiie  conference 
lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  ouite  correct. 

The  Ghaibman.  And  tne  rates  are  unifoim? 

Mr.  Danieub.  The  rates  are  uniform  amongst  the  lines,  do  you 
mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  amon^  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Danikzjs.  Yes;  we  maintain  minimum  rates;  the  minimum 
rate  is  uniform.  By  our  steamers,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  we 
charge  probably  higher  rates  for  our  fast  boats.  We  are  able  to  get 
a  premium. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  an  agreement,  is  it? 

Mr.  Danisus.  No;  that  is  not  part  of  the  agreement  at  all;  that  is 
entirely  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  these  lines  maintains  passenger 
steamers? 

Mr.  Danieus.  We  maintain  the  passenger  boats. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Dani£ls.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  faster  and  better  service  on  the  whole, 
and  you  may  charge  a  higher  rate? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Yes;  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  operate  it.  We 
must  get  a  larger  revenue  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  traffic  from  New  York  to 
Brazil  does  each  line  have  under  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  our  freight  and  all  our  contracts  are  taken  on 
the  basis  of  one-third  each,  but  in  the  actual  carriage  of  business  the 
Prince  Line,  I  believe,  carried  a  great  deal  more  tonnage  than  any  of 
the  other  two  conference  lines ;  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have.  We 
have  carried  very  little  Brazil  tonna^  the  last  year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  poohng  of  the  eaminfls  between  these 
lines,  between  ports  in  the  Umted  States  and  Brazil  f 

ilr,  Daniels.  There  is  no  pooling  between  the  three  conference 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  pooling  of  commissions? 

Mr.  Danieub.  There  is  no  pooling  of  commissions. 

The  Chairman.  Either  on  the  outgoing  or  incoming  traffic? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  between  the  New  York  agents. 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  by  the  agency 
in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  DiiNiELS.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  could  not  speak  as  to  that 
at  all  from  personal  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Danieia.  I  have  no  information. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  on  that  same  line.  You 
^7  there  is  an  agreement  or  understanding  by  which  the  lines  are 
«wh  to  carry  one-third  of  the  freight  out  of  New  York,  but  that  the 
Prinoe  Lone  has  carried  a  great  deal  more  of  it  ? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  No;  not  an  understanding  as  regarding  the  trade 
as  a  whole,  but  we  take  our  joint  contracts — supposing  we  take  50,000 
Ions  of  rails,  for  instance,  instead  of  any  one  line  assuming  that  con- 
tract directly,  we  would  take  it  as  a  third  interest,  jointly,  assumitig 
a  liability  to  that  extent  for  the  transportation  of  it.  When  it  comes 
to  the  trade,  as  a  general  thing  I  think  there  is  no  division  of  the 
trade.    Each  line  gets  as  much  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  no  kind  of  understanding  by  which  you 
divide  the  amount  of  the  freights  ? 

Mr.  Danieus.  You  mean  by  that  the  freight  earnings  or  the  cai^? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  cargo. 

Mr.  Daniels.  None,  beyond  those  contracts  I  mentioned  which  we 
lake  a  third  interest  in.    The  rest  of  the  trade  we  all  scramble  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Daniels,  has  it  not  been  your  purpose,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  making  this  cargo  arrangement,  to  do  away  with  compe- 
tition, and  is  it  not  along  the  line  that  each  steamer  gets  a  prorata 
share  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  think  not.  Each  line  takes  its  own  earnings. 
It  is  purely  a  friendly,  economical  understanding  and  operation- 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  it  arranged  so  you  do  not  get  in  each  other's 
way  at  all,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  DANiELa  We  do  get  in  each  other's  way  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  differences  among  yourselves,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  would  be  an  ideal  family  if  we  did  not.  If  we 
have  any  particular  line  of  freight  which  other  people  want,  we 
find  them  competing  for  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  have  competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  very  keen  competition  among  ourselves, 
not  in  the  rates,  only  seeking  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  nave  just  the  same  competition  as  the  two  rail- 
roads in  my  town,  or  your  town,  would  have  when  the  rates  are  the 
same,  and  your  agent  will  tell  the  customers  you  have  the  better 
route,  and  it  is  a  question  of  which  one  could  persuade  better. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  would  be  a  question  of  which  one  had  the  better 
booking  clerk,  the  most  popular  with  the  particular  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  competition,  after  all,  amounts  to  only  which 
can  outtalk  the  other,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  and  the  difference  in  the  services.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  services  is  what  counts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  different  kinds  of  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Different  kinds  of  boats.    The  slow  boats  cost  a 

freat  deal  less  to  run  and  get  a  lower  class  of  cargo.  The  faster 
oats  run  on  a  schedule  and  it  sometimes  costs  us  many  thousand 
dollars  to  turn  around  and  keep  our  obligations.  They  command 
what  we  call  the  higher  class  tariff  goods,  and  it  is  a  constant  fight 
with  the  lower  class  boat  to  get  our  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  not  been  sailing  just  as  close  to  the  anti- 
trust law  as  you  could  to  be  safe  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  what  the  actual  law  is.  As 
I  have  showed  you,  we  have  got  the  very  best  legal  advice  we  could 
get. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  been  troubled  about  it.  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  you  had  counsel,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  reason  we  had  to  pay  was  to  try  to  find  out  what 
the  law  was. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  it  were  not  for  fear  of  running  against  the  law 
snags,  would  you  not  be  in  an  absolute  pool  agreement?  Do  you  not 
do  that  just  to  avoid  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a  competitive  question. 

ilr.  IIaroy.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  you  are  running 
just  as  close  to  the  line  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  merits  of  the  pool  are  to  eliminate  personal 
competition. 

ilr.  BLardy.  Is  not  that  your  purpose,  to  get  just  a  reason  to  elim- 
inate the  competition,  and  is  it  not  true  that  you  do  all  you  can  to 
accomplish  that  without  infringing  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  we  are  tremendously 
fair  with  the  trade.  There  are  no  shippers,  no  class  of  goods,  which 
need  the  protection  of  the  lines  in  the  matter  of  freight  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  asking  argumentative  questions;  I  just  want 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  work  on  commissions — we  work  on  the  com- 
mission basis — and  our  commission  is  based  on  the  amount  of  money 
we  can  make.  It  is  human  nature  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  see 
trade  grow. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  the  facts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  like  to  tell  the  basic  facts,  and  you  can  then 
<-on)e  right  down  to  what  the  object  or  motive  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  are  not  trying  to  avoid  competition  at  all? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  not  trying  to  avoid  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pool,  if  it  was  not  to 
eliminate  competition? 

Mr.  Danieijb.  The  purpose  of  the  old  pool  is  to  eliminate  this 
arsenal  strife  and  the  incident  loss  that  generally  occurs  in  the 
Iiuman  nature  side  of  an  individual;  if  he  is  looking  after  his  own 
interests — ^he  generally  confines  himself  to  his  own  interests — if  his 
own  interests  are  pooled  he  will  be  found  looking  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  contract  which  is  set  forth  in  this  petition, 
Exhibit  No.  1,  was  not  entered  into  with  any  idea  or  any  purpose 
of  preventing  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  idea  and  understanding  of  a  pool  is  from  a 
manager's  standpoint  more  than  anything  else — common  interest 
rather  than  divided  interest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  when  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
a/H'^ment  under  which  your  line  worked  for  many  years,  this  sec- 
tion 5  says: 

The  rate  of  freight  on  coffee  to  be  fixed  in  conference  nt  the  highest  pos- 
fllble  level,  no  alteration  to  be  made  therefrom  except  by  mutual  agreement. 
No  rebates  or  discounts  of  any  Ijind  whatsoever  t<»  be  given  or  allowed  except 
such  as  may  be  provided  for  hereafter,  the  rates  of  freight  on  all  other  articles 
excepting  sugar  from  the  northern  ports  also  to  be  agreed  upon  and  adhered  to. 

That  provision,  according  to  your  idea,  as  the  agent  of  this  com- 
pany for  many  years,  was  not  put  in  there  with  any  idea  of  prevent- 
ing competition. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  provision  in  that  agreement,  as  my  under- 
standing as  a  business  man,  is  an  agreement  binding  the  different 
parties  to  that  agreement  to  work  as  a  unit. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Yes;  but  will  you  answer  this  question  directly! 
As  I  understood  jou  a  while  ago,  you  said  your  purpose  was  not  to 
prevent  competition.    Now,  as  the  agent 

Mr.  Daniels.  Of  that  line. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Wait  until  I  finish  m^  question.  As  the  agent 
of  that  line^  a  man  familiar  with  its  business  for  many  years,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  shipping  business  throughout  the  world, 
with  your  information  and  your  knowledge,  will  you  tell  tiie  com- 
mittee that  that  agreement  was  not  entered  into  with  any  purpose 
to  prevent  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  take  such  a  technical  view 
of  it.    We  naturally 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Will  you  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  you  had  that  purpose — ^whether  or  not  that  was  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  that  agreement,  from  vour  jud^ent  as  a  man  familiar 
with  shipping  and  familiar  with  me  situation  and  knowled^  con- 
cerning these  pools  and  circumstances.  Do  you  state  now,  in  your 
judgment,  as  a  business  man,  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  pre- 
venting competition  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  state  a  great  many  other  purposes,  but  un- 
questionably we  did  not  want  competition  in  business  we  controlled 
at  that  time  and  held. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  purposes  of  that  contract  was  to  prevent  com- 
petition, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Outside  business  developed,  such  as  cargoes  of  coal 
and  lumber.  We  would  never  interfere  with  the  business  as  a  whole. 
But  we  developed  business  ourselves,  put  our  money  into  building 
ships,  and  have  gone  on  and  built  up  for  years ;  naturally,  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  a  riffht  to  and  are  going  to  protect  it  and  keep  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  by  protecting  it  you  mean  that  you  did  want 
to  prevent  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  our  own  business  we  naturally  did  not  want  to 
have  anybody  come  and  get  it  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  your  own  business  was  trade  in  this  business 
to  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  entered  into  this  agreement  with  these 
other  lines  in  order  to  protect  yourself  from  the  competition  in  your 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  protect  ourselves  from  competition  in  our 
own  trade,  but  from  the  competition  among  ourselves — simply  indi- 
vidual competition  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  among  yourselves — ^youmeanby  "your- 
selves "  the  lines  in  this  combination  i 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  the  lines  in  this  combination,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pool  or  agreement  of  that  character  is  that  you  keep 
one  line  from 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  competing  with  another  line. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yielding  to  temptation — constantly  attempting  to 
get  the  other  fellow's  cargo. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  scheme^  as 
this  says,  is  to  maintain  the  rate  on  conee  at  the  highest  possible 
level  t 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Naturally  at  the  highest  possible  level  that  we  could 
afford  to  do  it;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  an  unreason- 
able or  unfair  level. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEX.  I  did  not  intend  to  start  in  with  the  cross-exami- 
nation at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  a  lot  of  statistics  and  deliv- 
ered them  before  the  colfee  roasters'  convention  at  New  Tork  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  elaborating  this  fairness  as  to  standards  of  coffee 
rates  in  comparison  to  tonnage  values,  and.  if  there  is  any  place  in 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  in,  oecause  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  and  irreputable  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  read  it^  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  jgoing  into  the  record  later  if  you  desire  it. 

Referring  to  the  supplemental  agreement,  it  provides  in  section  4 : 

4.  AsfetUM*  cofMni^Hcm  pool. — A  loading  commission  of  5  per  cent  on  the  net 
freight  earned  to  be  paid  by  all  the  lines  to  their  reqpecBve  agents  In  New 
York,  to  be  placed  in  a  pool  for  division  amongst  them  in  equal  proportions. 
Bay.  one-third  eadi. 

You  say  that  provision  is  not  in  effect  now  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  When 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  the  agreement  per  se,  but  is  that 
obserred? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  all  keep  our  own  earnings^the  line  keeps  its 
own  earnings  and  the  agents  keep  their  own  commissions. 

The  Chaibman.  And  there  is  no  pooling  between 

Mr.  Daniels.  Nopooling. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  that  practice  cease? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  ceased  in  theory  when  that  agreement  ceased.  We 
never  even  qualified  that  agreement ;  that  agreement  was  never  quali- 
fied to. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  it  was  never  carried  out  as  to 
this  proTision  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Never  carried  out  as  to  any  provisions  of  an  agree- 
ment.  It  ended  in  a  row. 

The  Chaibman.  This  provides — I  am  referring  now  to  the  sup- 
plemental agreement — 

tf.  iVeic  York  committee. — ^A  committee  to  be  formed  in  New  York,  composed 
of  members  of  the  firms  of  agents  or  brokers  representing  the  different  lines, 
which  will  hold  regular  meetings  at  the  appointed  place.  No  meeting  to  be  held 
without  a  representative  of  each  line  being  present,  and  all  decisions  to  be 
ananimoua  excepting  with  regard  to  certain  freight  matters  as  hereinafter 
stated,  the  chair  to  be  taken  alternately  by  each  of  the  parties'  representatives 
or  agents  for  periods  as  may  be  agreed  between  them. 

Now,  is  that  clause  that  provides  for  the  conference  in  New  York 
between  the  agents? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  say  so ;  yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  now,  that  provision  is  now  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  still  maintain  the  office  and  meet  there  yet,  but 
we  maintained  that  office  through  all  the  fight  and  everything  else. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  clause  8,  of  the  supplemental  agreement : 

8t  Tflriir.— The  existing  tariff  of  rates  to  be  revised  as  agreed  upon  and  to  be 
Btrictly  adhered  to  without  any  modification  whatsoever  except  as  may  be 
tgreed  upon  in  meeting  or  in  writing.  This  tariff,  nntU  mutually  agreed,  not 
to  apply  to  the  foUowlng  staple  articles,  provided  they  are  shipped  In  lots  of 
not  len  than  40  tons,  to  be  engaged  only  at  a  net  rate  and  for  f.  f.  a.  deliverer 
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abroad  and  without  the  benefit  of  deferred  bonus :  Lumber,  case  oil,  barb  wire, 
flour,  rosin,  cottonseed  oil,  rails,  plates,  and  bars,  rates  of  freight  on  which 
may  be  decided  from  time  to  time  by  a  majority  of  the  principals  according 
to  circumstances.  In  case  there  should  be  an  exceptional  inquiry  in  respect  of 
which,  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  agents,  there  is  no  time  to  com- 
municate with  their  principals,  a  majority  of  the  agents  may  decide  the  rate, 
but  in  that  case  their  decision  is  to  l>e  immediately  cabled  to  the  principjils, 
together  with  the  reasons  for  the  reduction. 

I  understood  you  to  say  there  as  to  some  commodities  or  rates 
there  was  no  fixed  rate;  that  they  were  adjusted  from  time  to  time, 
these  are  the  commodities  to  which  yon  referred,  were  they  not? 

Ml-.  Daniels.  All  our  tariffs  change;  we  change  all  the  rates 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  I  say  you  do  it  in  these  conferences? 

Mr.  Dakiels.  No;  we  change  them  by  cable — cable  over,  or  we 
simply  change  them  from  abroad. 

The  CiiAiR^rAN.  You  would  change  them  on  this  side  or  on  the 

other  side? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  change  is  made  in  accordance  with  that,  but  the 
change  is  all  done  in  the  general  tariff  by  instructions  from  abroad. 
The  American  staples  which  you  have  mentioned  there  are  not 
shipped  from  the  otner  side,  such  as  kerosene  oil,  rosin,  flour 

The  Chairman.  Barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  barbed  wire,  of  course,  is  shipped  from  the 
other  side;  but  these  are  American  products  that  are  not  exported 
from  Europe,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  corresponding  rate  out 
from  Europe,  because  the  shipments  do  not  exist  there.  So,  the 
authority  is  given  to  the  agent  in  New  York,  taking  the  base  value, 
we  will  say,  of  $6  a  ton  to  Rio,  to  make  rat^  on  these  articles  pro- 
vided the  base  value  is  not  g^one  below. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  minimum  value;  yes.  So  sometimes  we  make 
the  rate  on  kerosene  by  the  case,  flour  by  the  barrel,  lumber  by  the 
thousand  feet,  or  whatever  the  trade  is  accustomed  to,  we  maKe  it: 
but  it  is  made  with  the  base. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  we  "  you  mean  your  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  the  agents.  Our  method  of  making  rates  is 
that  it  is  very  rarely  done  in  the  conference.  Our  method  of  doing 
that  is  to  fill  in  a  rate  very  much  as  the  railroads  do,  as  I  under- 
stand.   That  is  our  form  of  doing  it  [handing  paper  to  chairman]. 

Mr.  Hu:mphrey.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would 
charge  what  rates  you  wish,  excepting  that  you  do  not  go  below  a 
certain  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes ;  we  charge  whatever  we  think  is  fair,  as  long 
as  we  do  not  go  below  the  minimum  figure  or  the  value  of  the  room 
it  takes  up  in  the  ship. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  you  fix,  by  agreement,  the  minimum  rate 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  minimum  rate  is  given  us  all  abroad — ^what  is 
the  minimum  to  go  to  on  the  ship — and  we  fix  the  rate  for  the  article 
based  on  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  to  get  the  permission  from  Europe, 
then,  to  fix  the  rate  on  any  of  these  commodities? 

ISfr.  Daniels.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  put  that  construction  on 
it,  Mr.  Humphrey.    The  European  offices  keep  the  accounts  and  the 
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expenses  at  all  the  foreign  ports.  They  know  what  it  costs — they 
have  the  data — what  it  costs  to  run  the  boats.  They  know  what 
expenses  are  increased;  they  know  when  they  have  to  make  a  base 
change.  If  the  base  change  is  given  us,  as  I  said,  $6,  or  15  cents  a 
cubic  foot 

Mr.  Hu:mphbey.  They  do  fix  the  base  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  fix  the  base  rate,  because  they  have  the 
infonnation. 

Mr.  HuMFHBET.  Then,  I  ask  you  if  they  do  not,  and  I  ask  you  this 

Siestion :  It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  rate  of  the  American  products — 
e  minimum  rate,  say — to  be  shipped  via  the  conference  lines  from 
here  to  South  America  is  fixed  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  then,  who  doeis  fix  it? 

ilr.  Daniels.  It  is  Brazil  we  are  talking  about.  The  basis  is  made 
there,  because  the  books  are  kept  there.  For  the  River  Plata,  the 
books  are  kept  in  New  York  and  the  basis  is  made  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Brazil  is  where  the  rate  is  fixed? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  books  are  kept  abroad. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  us  understand  this.  Is  it  Brazil,  then,  where 
vou  cable  to  find  out  about  the  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  cable  to  Europe  to  find  out  about  the  rates;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  minimum  rate  on  these  products  that  are 
strictljr  American,  that  do  not  come  into  competition  with  European 
trade,  is  fixed  by  cable  from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  the  minimum  rate  on  these  products,  the  mini- 
ronrn  value  on  the  boat — what  it  costs  to  run  the  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  where  are  the  freiffht  rates  fixed? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  freight  rates  are  made  by  us,  based  on  the  mini- 
mum value  of  the  boat,  a  very  vast  difference. 

Mr.  Hu^rpHREY.  Then,  you  get  instructions  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  get  instructions  from  abroad  what  the  value  of 
the  boat  is. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  the  value  of  the  boat  is  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir ;  and  we  make  our  rate  accordinghr. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  say  "  we,"  you  mean  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Make  it  accordingly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So,  then,  the  freight  rates  for  the  freight  be- 
tween here  and  South  America  are  fixed  by  the  conference,  by  agree- 
ment, upon  information  received  from  Brazil?    Now,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Upon  information  received  from  our  home  offices. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Upon  information  received  from  our  home  offices. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  where  are  your  home  offices? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  London.     We  receive  it  through  its  counsel. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  take  the  information  as  it  comes  to  London 
from  South  America,  and  from  London  to  New  York,  and  upon  that 
information  you  fix  y^our  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Quite  right.  The  books  of  the  line — if  the  line 
circles  from  South  America  to  10  countries  and  a  hundred  porte, 
the  books  must  be  kept  in  one  place. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  mow  anything  about  the  business. 

Mr.  Danhslb.  I  am  telling  you  all  about  Uie  business. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  can  tell  me  the  facts  without  argument,  yon  ; 
will  reach  the  point  long  before  you  would  otherwise.    What  I ; 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  I  am  right  on  that — the  dispatch  goes 
from  London  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Danieijs.  The  information  comes  from  South  America  to 
London,  and  then  we  cable  over  from  New  York  to  ascertain 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  cable  to  London  t  ^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  cable  to  London  to  ascertain  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  exactly  different  from  what  you  stated  it 
awhile  ago.  So  that,  after  all,  your  information  comes  from  Lon- 
don? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Our  information  is  cabled  from  London. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  I  understand  the  witness.    You  say  , 
that  all  the  books  with  reference  to  the  business | 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  expense  of  the  voyage. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  is  kept  in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  London.  The  home  office  is  in  London.  All 
the  Brazil  accounts  go  to  London. 

Mr.  Burlingham.  I  think  that  it  was  in  the — the  stenographer  wul , 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — it  was  in  the  Brazil  trade — in  the  , 
Brazils;  not  in  the  country  of  Brazil,  but  in  the  Brazils  all  the 
time ;  this  misunderstanding  has  arisen  from  that 

Mr.  Hu3iPHBBY,  We  are  talking  about  the  trade  done  by  this  South 
American  conference  of  the  lines,  which  he  speaks  of.  That  ought 
to  be  perfectly  plain  to  him — ^the  information  we  are  seeking.  We 
are  not  trying  to  get  into  the  interior  of  Brazil  yet. 

Let  us  see  if  I  understand  you  now.  You  meet  the  representa- 
tive of  these  conference  lines  in  your  room  at  New  York  City.  You 
get  a  dispatch  from  London,  and^  upon  that  dispatch  you  fix  the 
minimum  rate  upon  these  products  for  carrying  them  to  South 
America.    Is  that  right. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  get  the  minimum  price  for  the  boat. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  I  do  not  care  what  you  get.  I  want  to  know 
whether  it  is  upon  the  information  that  you  receive  from  London. 
I  do  not  care  what  it  is — whether  it  is  boat  or  anything  else,  but  upon 
information  that  you  get  from  London,  that  you  fix  the  freight  rate 
based  on  that  information. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  fix  the  freight  rate  based  on  the  information  that 
we  get  as  to  the  value  of  the  boat;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  care  what  is  the  value  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  give  you  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  From  London. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  have  got  to  put  one  and  two  together. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  explain  as  to  the  minimum  value  of  the 
boat.    What  information  do  you  get  about  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  information  do  we  get  about  the  value  of  the 
boat?    Take,  for  example,  15  cents  a  cubic  foot  or  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "value  of  tie  boat"? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  mean  to  make  the  voyage  come  out  and  cover  the 
expenses,  we  have  to  make  the  value  of  15  cents  per  cubic  foot  on 
the  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  On  information  from  London? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  our  cuistoin  to  figure  in  London ;  we  can  figure 
it  in  New  York. 
Mr.  HuMPHBET.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  boat? 
Mr.  Daniels.  The  value  of  the  voyage,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  hull  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Then^  we  get  right  back  to  where  we  were 
awhile  ago.  You  figure  in  New  York  what  you  are  going  to  carry 
that  freight  on,  and  they  tell  you  and  they  fix  the  rate  r 

Mr.  Danieus.  They  ao  not  fix  the  rate.    We  figure  the  boats  in 
the  River  Plate  trade  here.    We  figure  the  boats  in  the  Brazil  trade 
at  London  instead  of  New  York.    We  know  the  value  of  the  boat. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  do  you  not  do  it  all  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  purely  a  custom. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  because  you  have  to  get  authority  ? 
Mr.  Daniei^.  !^urely  our  method  of  doing  business. 
Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Your  method  of  doing  business  ? 
Mr.  Danieus.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  not  want  you — I  tell  you  right 
now,  the  American  rates  are  on  the  same  parity  as  the  English  rates. 
The  English  people  do  not  make  American  rates,  except  on  the  Value 
of  the  business  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  explain  that.    I  have 
not  asked  you  anything  about  that. 
Mr.  Daniei^.  I  see  your  point. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  seem  to  have  undue  anxiety  to  explain  it 
before  I  asked  you. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  that  statement  is  hardly  fair. 
Mr.  Danieub.  I  think  we  have  covered  the  point,  if  the  Chair 
thinks  80. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wait  a  moment  until  I  get  through  with  this,  if 
you  please.  I  want  to  ask  the  question  agam,  whether  ;^ou  first  get 
your  information  from  London,  and  upon  that  information  fix  your 
minimum  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  are  instructed  from  London  what  the  minimum 
charge  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  then  when  you  receive  that  information,  the 
representatives  of  the  different  lines  fix  the  freight  rates  in  New 
York  City? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hardy  desires  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  Hardy.  I  withdraw  in  favor  of  Mr.  Thayer. 
Mr.  Thayer.  You  say  you  receive  information  from  London  that 
the  value  of  the  boat  is  15  cents  a  ton? 
Mr.  Daniels.  16  cents  a  foot;  $6  a  ton,  I  said. 
Mr.  Thayer.  How  do  you  make  your  minimum  rate  from  that? 
Mr.  Daiviels.  Well,  we  figure  in  loading  steamers  the  cubic  capac- 
ity of  the  boat — amount  of  cubic  cargo  we  can  get  in.    It  takes  less, 
as  an  example — • — 
Mr.  Thayer.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  take  the  cubic  contents  of  this  room;  then  the 
question  of  buoyancy  comes  in,  then  how  deep,  how  condensed  this 
rargo  would  be,  and  in  the  American  trade  to  jBraziJ  we  do  not  have 
to  contend  very  much  with  dead-weight.    It  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
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that  the  dead- weight  proposition  enters.  The  cargoes  are  rather 
lighter,  and  the  boats  are  very  apt  to  go  out  at  lifter  than  their 
draft.  Then  the  proposition  would  be,  having  paid  so  much  for  this 
room,  or  at  least  the  cost  of  transportation  of  this  room,  and  the 
dangers  incident,  we  would  have  to  bring  out  the  cube  of  this  room 
on  the  basis  of  15  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  you  take  the  kind  of  cargo 
you  are  going  to  send ;  you  find  you  could  not  fill  the  whole  room  on 
account  of  the  dead-weight — something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  can  not  fill  it  with  rails,  of  course.  You  would 
have  your  boat  down. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  you  have  to  charge  for  the  amount  that  you 
could  fill  with  rails  at  15  cents  for  the  whole  room  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  fill  the  room;  boats  always  go  out  full.  The 
Brazil  cargo  is  of  the  lighter  classes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  do  you  make  the  minimum  ihst  you  get  15 
cents  for? 

Mr.  Dai;iel8.  $6  a  ton,  we  will  call  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  that  the  minimum  rate  that  you  fix,  or  do  you  add 
to  it  or  deduct  from  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  DanibUs.  We  would,  if  the  class  of  articles  was  such  that  it 
could  afford  a  higher  tariff;  we  would  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  the  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would  add  to  it  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  am  asking  for  the  basic  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  For  the  basic  rate  of  15  cents. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  you  get  your  basic  rate  from  London? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  get  the  basic  rate  for  the  Brazil  boats  from  Lon- 
don ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  do  you  ever  receive  from  London  a 
mimimum  rate  on  any  particular  articles  likely  to  be  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  do,  if  they  are  in  the  English  or  German  tariff^^ 
If  there  are  similar  articles  in  the  English  or  German  tariffs,  we  do. 
Our  tariff  from  New  York  is  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
English  and  German  tariffs. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  imderstand  it  from  you,  Mr. 
Daniels,  that  you  do  receive  a  minimum  tariff  on  many  articles 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  minimum  tariff 
upon  the  space  in  your  boats  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  for  articles  like  American  produce,  kero- 
sene, and  stuff  that  is  not  in  the  European  tariffs. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  it  does  not  refer  to  all  articles  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  they  do  have  otir  tariff,  which  is  a  great  many 
pages  long.  These  are  similar  tariffs  to  that  published  IJrom  Eng- 
land, published  from  Germany,  and  our  tariff  is  made  up  on  the 
same  cost  e(}uivalent,  whether  it  is  in  pounds  and  shillings,  or 
whether  it  is  m  marks  and  pfennigs,  brought  to  dollars  and  cents,  so 
that  a  man  shipping  any  manufactured  goods,  where  an  English 
merchant  or  a  Grerman  merchant  is  shipping  the  same  class  of  goods, 
the  American  mjerchant  has  the  same  rate  as  the  English  merchant, 
has  the  same  rate  as  the  German  merchant,  for  the  transportation. 
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and  it  is  up  to  them  to  see  who  can  produce  it  the  cheapest.  As  far 
as  transportation  goes,  we  give  them  the  same  rates  for  the  same 
seryice. 

Mr.  SiBPHEKS.  Is  it  not  true,  then,  that  the  Tninim^im  rate  is 
established  by  London  over  the  conference  lines  from  New  York  to 
Brazil,  established  either  in  bulk  or  by  particular  articles? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Practically,  because  we  adopt  their  tariff  under  in- 
structions. We  adopt  the  English  tariff.  And  I  might  add,  it  costs 
American  boats 


Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  adopt  it ;  they  send  to  you  definite  in- 
structions, do  they  not? 

Mr.  Dakuxs.  Yes,,  sir.  I  presume  it  costs  the  American  boats 
running  out  of  America  fully  15  per  cent  higher  for  expenses  than 
these  same  boats  running  out  of  either  England  or  Germany. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Take  lor  example,  American  rails  to  be  shipped  to 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  a  specific  rate,  have  you  not  2 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  could  not  quote  a  man — aright  now,  could  you 
quote  me  a  rate  on  so  many  tons  of  rails  from  New  York  to  Brazil — 
tofiio? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  happen  to  be  able  to  quote  you  six  months  on 
rails 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  are  you  able  to  ? 

Mr.  Da2v1£ls.  Because  we  have  this  authority,  and  we  find  that 
being  done  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  authority  is  based  on  information  received 
from  London  ? 

Mr.  Danieijs.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Stephens.  Then  the  minimum  rate  was  practicallv  established 
in  London  upon  American  rails  for  the  neict  six  months? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  the  same  rate  as  the  English  rate  because  wc 
cabled  over. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Answer  my  question. 

The  Chaheman.  I  understana  him  to  say  it  is  fixed  in  London. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  what  I  understood  him  to  say ;  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  further  about  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  fixed  in  London,  but  it  is  the  same  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  fixed  in  London! 

Mr.  Daniel8.  It  is  fixed  in  London  on  a  parity  with  the  English 
and  German  rates. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  You 
say  the  minimum  rate  for  American  and  European  rates  on  these 
common  articles  is  the  same? 

Mr.  DANiEifi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  The  minimum  rate  is  not  always  the  rate  you  charge, 
is  it! 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  charge  on  our  boats  10  per  cent  higher,  and  very 
often  if  we  are  running  very  full,  if  there  is  a  great  demand  for  our 
^)ace,  with  better-class  articles,  we  put  a  premium  on  lower  produce. 

Mr.  Habdt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  special  rates,  the  higher  rates 
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that  you  charge  for  quicker  transportation  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  you  vary  in  this  country  a  good  deal  from  the  English  or  the 
European  rates,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  our  own.  We  do  that  independently  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  you  do  it  independently,  but  is  not  the  result 
of  that — ^the  effect  of  it — ^that  the  American  rates  are  higher  on  the 
average  than  the  European  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  mail  steamers  from  Europe  all  get  a  pre- 
mium over  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  your  minimum  rates  being  the  same,  both  for 
Europe  and  for  America,  they  vary  these  minimum  rates  by  higher 
rates  whenever  the  occasion  offers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  minimr.m  rates  are  made  for  the  cheaper 
boats.    I  do  not  think  they  vary  a  ^'eat  deal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  all  there  is  that  has  the  same  rate?  Your 
cheaper  boats  have  the  same  rates,  but*  your  other  boats  do  not  have 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  no ;  our  other  boats  have  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  same  minimum;  but  do  you  often  use  the  mini- 
mum? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  use  the  minimum  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  your  higher-class  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  charge  10  per  cent  premium,  though,  on  most  of 
our  tariff  freight  on  our  passenger  boats  in  addition,  but  the  other 
passenger  boats  from  the  other  side  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  your  minimum  rates  are  the 
same,  your  other  rates  are  not  precisely  tfce  same,  but  are  higher? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  absolutely  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  you  vary  them  according  to  conditions  and 
occasions — the  higher  rates.  What  is  there  to  cause  you  to  make 
your  variation  the  same  as  they  have  in  England?  Do  you  have  any 
agreement  about  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  there  is  no  agreement.  It  is  the  natural  course 
of  the  thing.  The  higher-classed  boats  command  the  freight  and 
fill  first 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  not  the  minimum  freight? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  yes;  most  of  the  cargo  will  pay  the  minimum 
freight,  with  the  exception  of  this  additional  10  per  cent,  which  we 
get  on  most  of  our  cargo  on  the  fast  boats. 

Mr.  IIardy.  So  that  there  is  never  more  than  10  per  cent  differ- 
ence between  the  freight  rates  charged  from  Europe  to  South  America 
and  New  York  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  Europe  they  get  the  same 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate,  there  is  not  any  more  than  10  per  cent 
difference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  practically  the  same — ^no ;  there  is  no  difference 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  fix  the  rate  for  freight 
by  cargo  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  fix  the  minimum  rate.  We  are  all  at  liberty  to 
take 
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The  Chaiekan.  But   if   this    freight   is   dispatched   by    a    fast 
steamer,  either  from  the  United  States  or  Europe,  the  10  per  cent  is 
added! 
Mr.  Dan  DELS.  The  fast  steamer  generally  adds  10  per  cent 
The  Chairman.  Bat,  you  take  the  same  commodity,  with  the  same 
character  of  service,  and  is  the  rate  higher  from  the  United  States 
to  BrazUian  points  than  from  European  points  to  Brazilian  points? 
Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  the  policy  of  the  line  has  been  to  maintain 
the  same,  and  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  a  great  many  of  the 
large  influential  merchants  to  follow  that  policy  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  we  have  followed  it  faithfully. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  or  not  that  in  the  South  American  trade 
our  merchants  are  discriminated  against  in.  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  in  favor  of  European  merchants? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  berth  rates  are 
in  their  favor,  because  the  European  lines  which  operate  here  and 
the  American  lines  in  the  River  Plate — three  of  them  are  American 
lines — give  the  same  rate,  although  it  costs  them  a  great  deal  more 
to  fnmish  that  service  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  over  here. 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Why  do 
you  maintain  the  same  rates  between  E!urope  and  South  America 
and  betwen  this  country  and  South  America* 
Mr.  Daniels.  Why  cfo  we  maintain  them  ? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.    What  is  your  purpose? 
Mr.  Daniels.  A  good  many  of  the  merchants — in  fact,  all  the  mer- 
chants— have  European  houses,  and  the  New  York  merchants  want 
the  business  to  go  from  New  York  instead  of  from  Europe.    You 
aied  me  a  moment  ago  about  the  rails.    You  take  the  steel  com- 
pany; they  have  a  whole  building  in  London.    All  the  man  has  to 
do  fs  to  go  out  and  get  the  rates  from  Europe.    When  a  large  con- 
tract comes  in  the  market  he  knows  exactly  what  competition  he  has 
over  there,  ai»d  to  secure  the  business  out  from  America  we  give  them 
the  same  rate  from  America  as  the  lines  will  give  the  steel  manu- 
facturers from  England  or  Germany ;  and  we  do  that  with  our  larg€ 
commission  merchants,  all  of  whom  have  houses  abroad.    You  ask 
any  of  these  big  houses  when  you  call  them  before  you,  when  you 
pet  through  with  some  of  the"  smaller  ones.    They  "all  know  per- 
fectly well  the  conditions  of  business.    They  know  exactly  the  state 
of  their  competition,'  and  they  come  to  us  and  they  say  they  want 
American  business  to  go  from  New  York,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
<io  that  is  if  you  will  give  them  equal  terms  of  freignt  for  the  same 
haulage,  and  we  have  done  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  HuMTinuEY.  What  is  the  difference  in  rates  from  this  country 
to  South  America,  from  South  America  to  Europe  and  back  to  this 
country,  and  direct  from  South  America  to  this  country? 
Mr.  I^AivifiLS.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  catch  your  distinction. 
Mr.  HuMFHBBY.  Supposing,  now,  for  illustration,  let  us  take  the 
passenger  rate.  That  will  make  it  a  little  plainer,  because  that  is 
traffic  m  which  there  is  travel  by  this  way.  Suppose  I  am  in  South 
America  and  want  to  come  to  the  United  States.  What  difference 
in  rate  is  there  if  I  go  by  Europe  and  then  here  or  if  I  come  direct 
from  South  America  to  this  country? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  You  are  speaking  of  starting,  we  will  say,  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  any  port  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rate  CTom  Buenos  Aires  to  Southampton  and 
the  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  is  the  same.  In  the  rate 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  via  Southampton  there  is  only 
about  $10  difference. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  What  is  the  reason  of  that! 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  friendly  agreement  that  you  speak  of  means 
that  they  are  trying  to  steal  all  tne  business  they  can  away  from  our 
boats. 

Mr.  HuMPHHET.  You  fix  the  agreement  so  that  they  will  not 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  we  do  it  the  same  way.  We  quote  from  Buenos 
Aires  via  New  York  to  Southampton  or  to  Hamburg — ^the  same  place 
that  these  chaps  quote  at  a  ridiculously  low  rate  the  other  way  cut- 
proportionately  the  same  price.  We  will  teke  them  for  just  the 
same  difference  this  way,  and  take  the  loss  for  doing  it,  as  long  as 
the  other  fellow  will  bring  them  the  other  way  at  a  cut  rate. 

Mr.  Humphret.  That  is,  you  sustein  a  loss  by  bringing  them  di- 
rectly here? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  pay  the  Atlantic  lines  $95  for  the  trip  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  we  do  that  no  matter  which  way  thej  go. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  saw  it  steted — in  fact  I  talked  with  a  gentleman 
who  stated  it  to  be  a  fact — ^that  soon  after  the  Royal  Mail  took  over 
this  Prince  Line  the  rate  from  South  American  ports — ^I  do  not  re- 
member the  particular  port — ^to  this  country  on  one  of  your  vessels 
was  $150  and  via  Europe  was  $125. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Humphrey,  if  you  could  name  these  parties 
that  make  these  misstatemente  to  you  we  could  trace  them  right 
down. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  say  that  is  a  misstetement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  absolutely  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  At  that  time  was  the  rate  the  same,  whichever 
way  you  went? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean,  have  we  changed  our  rates? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  does  it  cost  $125  to  come  by  Europe  and 
$125  direct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  costs — here  are  our  schedules.  It  coste  $160  from 
Rio  to  New  York  direct  on  our  passenger  boate  and  $100,  I  thii^ 
on  our  intermediate  or  cargo  boats. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  it  is  $150  direct 

Mr.  Dan^ls.  It  still  is  $150  direct;  it  has  been  so  for  many  years. 
If  your  friend  went  as  steerage  he  probably  went  through  much 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  man  was  not  my  friend.  He  was  an  officer 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  a  man  pretty  high  in  office,  too. 
I  did  not  get  it  from  any  of  my  friends.  He  showed  me  papers, 
some  of  your  advertisements  in  South  American  newspapers,  and  he 
said  that  stetement  was  made  in  Spanish.  I  do  not  know  whd;her  he 
read  that  correctly  or  not. 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  are  figures  [indicating]  showing  the  different 
rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Since  you  seem  to  cast  some  reflection  on  the 
tfburce  of  my  authority,  I  will  tell  you  it  was  an  officer  of  the  Bra- 
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zUian  Gk>yemment  who  told  me  be  had  made  that  trip,  that  that  wa^ 
the  rate,  and  he  read  for  me  from  Spanish  papers 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  ask  if  you  would 
produce  him. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
occurred.  Now,  then,  what  is  the  difference  in  distance  from  South 
America  to  Europe  and  from  Europe  here,  starting,  we  will  say,  at 
one  of  tibe  Brazilian  ports,  and  direct  ?  What  is  the  difference  in  dis* 
tancef 

Mr.  Danieia  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Brazil  is  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  distance  from  Southampton  to 
Rio. 

Mr.  HuMFHKBT.  It  is  practicalhr  a  third  farther,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  is  that,  sirf 

Mr.  HuMPHBST.  It  is  approximately  the  same  distance  from 
South  America  to  Europne  that  it  is  from  South  America  here? 

Mr.  Danieia  Approximately  the  same  distance;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  that  you  have  the  additional  distance  from 
Europe  to  this  countrjr  ? 

Mr.  Daniela.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuicPHBBT.  Then  why  do  you  not  carry  passengers  on  this 
dbort  route  directly  for  less  than  by  way  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  told  you  that  that  was  competition  trying  to 
cut  into  the  business,  and  we  had  retaliated  by  giving  the  same  rates 
from  Rio  via  New  York  to  Southampton  as  they  give  from  Rio  via 
Southampton  to  New  York.    It  is  simply  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  company  do  you  have  as  a  competitor  in 
the  passenger  business  between  here  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  On  that  European  route — — 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  mean  from  here 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  here  to  South  America,  at  the  moment  I 
do  not  think  we  have  any  competitor. 

Mr.  HcMPHSET.  Is  not  that  the  fact  that  has  existed  for  several 
vears? 

«  

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Lloyd-Brazileiro  ran  passenger  steamers  a  few 
years  ago.    They  charged  higher  rates  than  we  did. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  ago  has  that  been  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  they  have  not  had  a  passenger  boat  for 
at  least  two  years,  or  possibly  three  years. 

Mr.  Hui^HBET.  In  your  testimony  before  the  committee  two 
years  ago  or  a  little  over,  before  the  Steenerson  investigating  com- 
mittee, you  testified  at  that  time  that  yours  was  the  only  line  that 
carriedpassengers,  did  you  not ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  that  is  a  matter  of  record  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  whether  it  is  on  record  or 
not.  It  is  a  matter  of  whether  you  told  the  truth.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  never  have  had  any  competition  in  the  passenger  traffic 
direct  between  here  and  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  we  have  had  passenger  boats  advertised 
against  us,  but  nobody  that  has  been  in  our  same  class.  We  have 
maintained  a  very  much  better  service,  higher  class  and  more 
efficient. 

Mr.  HuMPHKBT.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  you  have  had  no 
competition  t 
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Mr.  Danhsls.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  am  trying  to  understand  is  who  CQt 
your  throats;  why  it  is  you  are  compelled  to  maintain  these  rates 
when  you  absolutely  have  the  field  to  yourselves. 

Mr.  Daitiels.  We  make  the  same  rates  in  the  passenger  business 
from  New  York  to  South  America  as  is  charged  from  Southamp- 
ton to  South  America,  and  have  done  so  for  a  great  many  years. 
It  amounts  to  very  little  per  day  for  the  carriage^  It  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  passenger  rates  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
never  been  changed  in  all  that  period  whether  competition  has 
come  or  gone. 

You  asked  me  a  moment  ago  why  is  it  cheaper  rates  exist  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Southampton  via  New  York,  and  I  answered  you 
that  they  are  trying  to  get  business  away  from  us  and  that  we  had 
retaliated. 

Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  In  other  words,  although  you  had  been  carrying 
passengers  from  Europe  to  South  America  for  many  years,  yet 
when  you  went  into  the  business  direct  from  here  you  fixed  your 
rate  exactly  at  what  it  would  cost  to  go  the  other  way  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir;  you  must  understand  a  plain  statement. 
I  told  you  our  rates 'were  the  same  as  the  Southampton  rates  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  distance  is  the  same.  That  is  perfectly  plain, 
is  it  not! 

Mjp.  HuMPHRET.  Yes;  but  not  perfectly  plain  how  you  can  cross 
the  ocean  from  here  at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  told  you  we  paid  $95  to  the  Atlantic  lines  for  car- 
rying our  passengers  on  a  through  ticket 

'  Mr.  Humphrey.  The  fact  remains  that  between  here  and  South 
America  on  your  boats  running  direct  the  passenger  has  to  pay  the 
same  rate  that  he  has  to  pay  to  go  by  way  of  Europe.  That  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  European  charge  is  a  trifle  more.  I  told 
you — ^$10  to  $15  more.  The  rate  is  given  somewhere;  I  havent  it 
with  me,  but  it  is  easily  obtained. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  make  the  same  arrangement  for  European  traffic 
via  New  York  as  they  make 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  arrangement  for  European  traffic  via  New 
York  as  they  make  via  Southampton  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is  competitive  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  competitive. 

*Mr.  Humphrey.  And  it  is  not  by  agreement. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  not  by  agreement ;  quite  the  reverse.  You  do 
not  suppose  we  pay  $95  out  of  our  pockets  for  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing a  passenger  up  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  some  of  the  statements  you  have  made  here 
are  just  as  serious  as  that.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  just 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  your 
lines  since  this  action  has  oeen  brought  in  court.  You  say  this  agree- 
ment as  set  forth  in  Exhibit  1  has  been  annulled  by  you.  Just  what 
changes  have  you  made  in  your  method  of  carrying  on  business  since 
you  no  longer  observe  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  New  York  the  method  of  doing  business  consists 
it!  working  in  friendly  relations  with  the  other  lines,  in  dispatching 
our  business  economically  and  without  any  wiiste,  as  I  explained  a 
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few  moments  a^o,  and  in  taking  the  liability  of  transportation  under 
large  contracts  jointly. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Just  where  does  that  vary  from  what  you  were 
doing  under  the  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  have  to  make  a  study  of  that,  sir,  to  find  out. 
I  can  not  answer  offhand. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  know  what  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  business,  then? 

Mr.  Danielb.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  any  essential  difference  then,  is  there? 

Mr.  Danieus.  In  the  method  of  handling  in  New  York,  no  essential 
difference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are  running  just  as  you  did  when  this  agree- 
ment was  in  force? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  a  legal  question,  whether  the  agreement  is 
still  in  force.    We  are  operating  on  the  same  general  principles. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  I  understand  you,  you  dissolved  this  agree- 
ment so  as  to  escape  liability,  but  outside  of  that  you  are  still  c<m- 
tinuing  the  same  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  did  not  dissolve  this  agreement  to  escape  lia- 
bility. I  repudiate  that  We  abrogated  it  apparently  for  reasons — 
because  we  wanted  to— reasons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
thing in  America. 

mr.  Humphrey.  The  reason  you  wanted  to  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  you  had  very  strong  intimations  as  to  what  you  had  better 
do 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  disagree  with  you  entirely.  I  think  we  are  en- 
tirely correct  in  our  entire  methods  of  business. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Did  you  dissolve  this  agreement  before  the  suit 
was  brought? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  personally  was  that  the  agree- 
ment was  dissolved  back  there  when  that  notice  of  termination  was 
given.    I  may  be  wroqg,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Humphkey.  When  did  you  first  know  about  this  agreement, 
a  copy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  Exhibit  1  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  When  did  we  first  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  must  have  known  immediately  after  it  was 
entered  into. 

Mr.  Hltapheey.  As  the  agent  of  the  company,  of  ct)urse,  you 
would  know  immediately  after  it  was  entered  into? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would  know  immediately  after  it  was  entered 
into. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  did  you  operate  under  this  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  is  we  only  operated  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  still  fix  freight  rates  by  agreement,  do  you 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  present  all  the  morning,  Mr. 
Humphrey? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman-  I  took  him  over  each  section  of  that  contract, 
and  be  said  that  they  did.  I  would  not  like  him  to  deny  anything 
that  he  said. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  he  did  say  that.  You  still  also  have  agree- 
ments as  to  the  date  of  your  sailings  and  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sailings  that  each  company  shall  have? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  I  have  already  testified  to  that,  that  I  do 
not  think  there  are  any  such  agreements. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  are  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  understand  there  are  no  agreements. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  Do  you  have  a  gentleman's  understanding  about  it? 

Mh  Daniels.  We  work  in  friendly  relations.    The  result  is  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  you  know  about  these  rebate  agreements. 
How  long  have  you  known  about  the  use  of  rebate  agreements  on 
the  freight  coming  from  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Ever  since  they  were  published. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  has  that  oeen,  about  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  they  had  the  date  on  the  agreement.  I  think 
copies  were  sent  us  at  the  time  for  our  information. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  as  I  understand,  your  method  is  that  you 
meet,  the  different  representatives  meet  once  a  week  and  consult  aboui 
the  business,  and  that  you  all  work  in  harmony? 

•Mr.  Daniels.  We  meet;  the  reprCvsentatives  of  the  lines  meet  once 
a  week.  They  file  reports  at  that  time  of  the  steamers  that  are  loading 
on  the  berth ;  the  amount  of  cargo  they  have  secured  for  them ;  the 
amount  of  contract  cargo  that  eacn  one  of  the  steamers  is  lifting;  tha 
contracts  that  have  been  made.  I  think  that  covers  about  all  their 
procedure.  They  record  those.  I  think  there  is  very  little  discus- 
sion. If  there  are  any  cables  to  be  made  up,  or  any  matter  of  interest 
requires  attention,  that  is  attended  to. 

ifr.  Humphrey.  You  just  go  ahead  continuing  .business  the  same 
as  you  have  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Whenever  we  have  been  in  friendly  accord  that  is 
practically  the  procedure;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  then,  there  was  a  gentleman  on  the  witness 
stand  yesterday  who  testified,  as  I  imderstood  him,  that  the  Prince 
Line  and  your  line  and  the  other  lines  in  the  conference  had  these 
agreements :  First,  that  you  agreed  on  freight  rates ;  second,  that  you 
agreed  on  the  number  of  vessels  that  each  one  was  to  put  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  third,  that  you  divided  up  the  different  ports  to  which  you  were 
to  sail;  fourth,  that  you  had  pooling  arrangements;  fifth,  that  you 
had  an  agreement  that  if  any  competitor  outside  attempted  to  enter 
the  business  you  would  use  what  you  call  "  fighting  ships  "  to  drive 
him  out  of  tiie  business,  and  then  if  you  succeeded  you  divided  up 
your  losses,  that  you  pooled  your  earnings  and  divided  your  profits. 
Is  that  statement  correct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  statement  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wherein  is  it  incorrect? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Practically  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  you  do  not  agree  upon  freight  rates?  I^l 
us  see  now 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that,  squarely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  T  want  to  hear  what  he  says  about  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  him  to  contradict  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  is  the  testimony  we  had  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  said  already  this  mornmg,  if  I  understood 
him,  that  the  freight  rates  are  the  same ;  that  they  are  fixed  by  agree- 
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ment;  that  if  there  is  any  variation  in  these  oonferenoes  they  may 
readjust  that;  or,  if  one  line  changes  the  rate  on  a  commodity  from 
the  agreed  rate,  or  the  rate  that  has  been  observed  by  them,  they  are 
given  notice,  like  this  notice  here.  That  is,  as  I  understood  him, 
the  modus  operandi  between  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels,  first,  how  long  have 
YOU  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Rusk  &  Daniels? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Thirty-two  years. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  And  du)'ing  all  that  time  they  have  been  the 
agents  or  representatives  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  Mr.  Daniels,  you  were  before  the  investi- 
gating committee — that  is  known  as  the  Steenerson  committee — 
aometune  about  May,  I  think,  May,  1910.  During  that  investigation 
did  you  testify  that  there  were  no  written  agreements  or  understand- 
ings between  these  lines  or  to  the  operation  of  their  vessels,  and  that 
YOU  had  never  heard  of  any  such  agreements? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Whatever  is  a  matter  of  record  is  the  truth. 

Air.  Humphrey.  What  you  testified  at  that  time  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  it  can  not  be  that  you  heard  immediately 
about  this  contract,  which  appears  of  date  of  1908,  in  which  you  said 
Tou  must  have  known  about  soon  afterwards.  How  do  you  reconcile 
the  statement  now  that  you  knew  about  that  statement  soon  after  it 
was  printed  with  your  testimony  then  that  vou  had  never  heard  of 
any  written  contract  or  agreement  between  tnese  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  I  have  not  the  testimony  before  me,  I  can  not 
recall,  but  whatever  is  a  matter  of  record  is  tne  truth. 

Mr.  Humpheey.  You  would  know,  if  you  made  a  statement  of  that 
kind,  if  it  was  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Daniels.  1  made  no  statements  that  were  not  facts. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  think  it  was  possible  when  you  were  asked 
the  question  direct:  First,  whether  there  were  any  written  agreements 
between  these  companies  in  existence;  and  you  said  there  was  not; 
and  then  you  were  asked  if  you  had  ever  heard  of  it.  and  you  said 
vou  had  not;  you  were  mist  a  Ken? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Whatever  is  on  record  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  on  record. 

The  Chairman.  Turn  to  his  testimony — 1  think  that  would  be 
fairer— and  call  his  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  might  give  me  the  page.  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  have 
i  ^'opy  of  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  25  minutes  of  1  o'clock.  We  will  take 
»  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  session  this  morning  an  in- 
cident has  happened  on  account  of  which,  to  make  things  perfectly 
straight,  I  should  like  to  elaborate  a  little  in  detail.  Coming  over 
last  evening  to  Washington  on  the  train,  so  as  to  have  the  points  or 
facts,  the  actual  facts  existing  clearly  imderstood,  I  discussed  the 
facts  with  the  Prince  Line  agent  and  his  counsel,  and  I  stated  to  them 
that  my  understanding  was  that  there  was  no  agreement  in  existence. 
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They  understood  that  the  old  agreement  there  was  still  operative  in 
Grovernment  suit,  Exhibit  1,  so  they  cabled  last  evening  stating  my 
understanding  and  asking  for  a  reply  from  the  Prince  Line  repre- 
sentatives in  Newcastle,  and  that  reply  carae  in  while  we  were  at 
lunch  to-day,  and  it  appears  that  they  do  understand  it  is  in  exist- 
ence, the  Prince  Line  understands  that  it  is.  I  am,  of  course,  testify- 
ing for  my  line  from  my  own  understanding.  My  own  understand- 
ing is  as  1  have  testified  this  morning. 

The  Chaihman.  Have  you  that  paper^ 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Kirfin,  the  counsel  of  the  Prince  Line,  has  the 
advice  he  sent  last  night  and  the -reply  that  came  this  morning,  I 
think.  ' 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  I  have  the  cable  I  sent  last  night. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  understand  what  that  is. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  That  is  the  cable  I  sent  last  night  to  Mr.  Knott,  man- 
ager of  the  Prince  Line,  after  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Daniels,  to 
which  he  refers.    The  cable  is  as  follows : 

Private  Knott, 

NetDcastle-an'Tune, 

Daniels,  In  testimony  Thursday  here,  understands  no  written  agreement  be- 
tween three  Brazil  lines  now  in  force.  Cable  immediately  whether  agreement. 
February  14,  1908,  terminated.    If  so,  notify  when,  and  by  whom. 

KiBLIN, 

New  WiUard,  Washington. 
To  which  I  have  just  received  this  reply: 

KiRLIN, 

New  Willard^  Washington: 

As»  far  i\»  we  are  nware,  agreement  not  been  terminated  except  so  far  as 
pooling  agreement  and  rebate  system  downward  concerned. 

There  is  no  signature,  but,  of  course,  it  is  from  Mr.  Knott. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  did  you  happen  to  send  that  cablegram? 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Daniels  asked  me  on  the  train  what  our  under- 
standing was  as  to  whether  this  agreement,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
still  in  force — this  agi*eement  No.  1. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  he  express  the  view  that  he  was  still  uncer- 
tain whether  that  agreement  was  in  existence,  or  whether  it  was 
binding? 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Oh.  he  said  his  understanding  from  his  principal 
was  that  the  agreement,  not  only  the  pooling  agreement,  but  the 
other  one  also,  had  lapsed  or  were  no  longer  in  force,  and  these  tele- 
grams were  sent  by  us,  as  our  client  understood  they  were  in  force  in 
certain  respects.  This  telegram  was  sent  in  order  to  clear  it  up.  I 
presume  you  do  not  care  about  having  the  document,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  ;  the  copy  of  it  is  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Daniels,  is  there  any  kind  of  arrangement, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  written  agreement  or  otherwise,  between  the 
Booth  Line  and  the  conference  lines  with  reference  to  the  Amazon 
trade?    If  so,  what  is  that  arrangement  or  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Nothing  that  T  Toioat  of,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  conference  lines  enter  ports  in  the  north 
Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  conference  lines  come  direct  from  Pernambuco 
or  pass  Pernambuco,  which  is  the  easterly,  the  farthest  east,  point  on 
South  America,  on  a  direct  short  route  through  the  West  Indies  to 
New  York.    The  natural  division  with  the  ports  above  that  is  one  of 
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ziaYi|BUioiL  I  was  figuring  cmly  the  other  day  for  au  excursion  of 
the  Coston  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  let  them  stop  at  Para  on  their 
escuisicm,  and  I  found  it  would  tMke  us  nearly  800  miles  out  of  our 
course,  three  days'  steam  to  Kio  de  Janeiro;  consequently  it  is  a 
oatoral  division,  if  you  so  understand ;  Pemambuco  beins  the  eastern 
point,  the  economical  way  to  serve  that  trade  is  to  make  the  route 
direct  to  that  point  and  then  turn,  and  from  there  down  the  coast 
ports  are  ccmsecutive. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  What  port  is  that? 
Mr.  Danieia  Pemambuco. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  The  one  you  said  would  be  about 

Mr.  Daniels  (interposing).  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  How  far  do  you  say  you  figure  it  would  be  out  of 
your  way? 

Mr.  Danieub.  800  miles.  It  is  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  Mr. 
Homphrey.  The  base  is  the  direct  line,  and  the  deviation  is  the  two 
oUier  sides  of  the  triangle. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  Is  it  not  less  than  400  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  pathway  of  your  ship  down  to  Para,  so  that  it  would  be  less  than 
800  miles  to  sail  directly  down  and  then  sail  directly  up  again  and 
pi<^  up  your  passensers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  our  navigating  office 
figure  it  out 

The  Chairman.  That  is  collateral  to  what  I  was  asking  the  wit- 
ness, and  I  do  not  care  anything  for  it  at  this  time.  Now,  the  Booth 
Line  does  sail  to  north  Brazilian  ports,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  Booth  Line  serves  the  Amazon  district  and  the 
ports  on  that  little  strip  of  South  America  adjacent  to  the  Amazon 
and  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  conference  lines  from  Pemambuco  to 
points  south,  on  the  east  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  conference  lines  serve  from  Pemambuco  to 
Santos,  from  Santos  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Porto  Alegre;  that 
is  another  natural  division  of  ports:  they  are  all  shallow-water  ports, 
and  a  difterent  class  of  boats  has  to  do  the  business.  In  other  words, 
our  New  York  boats  are  too  deep  to  serve  ports  south  of  Santos. 

The  Chairman.  Understand,  now,  my  inquiry  is  whether  or  not 
tbereis  any  understanding,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  the  confer- 
ence lines  and  the  Booth  Line,  that  the  Booth  Line  will  not  engage 
in  the  trade  of  South  America  south  of  and  including  Pemambuco  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  formal  agreement.  It  is 
a  natural  sequence,  but  no  formal  agreement  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  any  formal  agreenient.  Is  there  any 
understanding  between  them  that  the  Booth  Line  will  not  engage 
m  that  trade,  and  in  turn  that  the  conference  lines  will  not  engage 
in  the  north  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Th^e  is  no  understanding  more  than  a  general 
coimiMrcial  understanding  that  li  we  went  out  of  our  way  to  go  into 
tkeir  territory,  which  would  not  be  a  business  proposition  for  us  to 

do  on  account  of  the  deviation 

The  Chairman.  Lose  sight  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  it.  I  want 
to  know  the  facts.    Is  there  any  such  understanding  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Danieis.  If  there  is  such  an  unwritten  understanding  it  is 
the  growth  of  years.    The  Booth  Line  has  served  that  territory  for 
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40  years  by  themselves,  and  we  have  served  our  territory  for  40  years, 
witnout  clashing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  said  to  them,  '^  You  keep  off  of  our 
preserves  and  we  will  keep  oflF  of  yours  T' 

Mr.  Danieub.  Not  to  my  knowledge  has  there  been  any  such  un- 
derstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  information  to  that  effect! 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  have  no  information  of  anything  of  that 
direct  character. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing of  that  sort,  a  tacit  understanding^  have  you  f 

Mr.  Danielq.  No;  but  if  the  Booth  company  wanted  to  go  to 
Pemambuco  on  one  of  the  southern  ports,  I  think  by  courtesy  they 
would  ask  us  if  we  had  any  objection  to  their  landing  at  the  port; 
in  fact,  they  have  done  so  in  several  instances. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  they  argued  it  in  any  way,  you  would  find 
it  convenient 

Mr.  Daniels  (interposing).  I  think  we  have  always  said  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  as  long  as  it  did  not  establish  any  precedent 

The  Chairman.  You  would  find  it  convenient,  then,  would  you 
not,  to  have  your  boats  go  to  the  north  Brazilian  ports! 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  unless  we  considered  it  to  our  advantage,  or  con- 
sidered it  an  unfriendly  act>-their  coming  into  our  territory. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  that  as  an  unfriendly  act, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Noj  we  have  allowed  it.  They  can  load  for  Para- 
hiba.  I  think  Maceio  and  Parahiba  are  only  a  few  miles  from  Per- 
nambuco.  They  can  load  from  those  ports,  and  we  have  loaded  to 
them  different  times — ^the  intermediate  ports. 

The  Chairman.  In  recent  years? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atres.  You  said  you  made  no  objections,  that  you  granted  the 
permission  if  it  did  not  create  a  precedent? 

Mr.  Daniels.  T  mean  by  that,  if  we  did  not  overlap.  , 

Mr.  Ayres.  What  you  meant  by  not  creating  a  precedent  was  that 
they  should  not  continue  the  practice,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  if  they  did  not  want  some  of  our  territory: 
yes,  sir. 

Sfr.  Humphrey.  Whj  should  they  ask  your  permission? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  consider  it  common  courtesy.  We  have  been  load- 
ing for  40  years  in  certain  territories.  If  we  want  to  go  outside  of 
the  territory  it  would  be  common  courtesy  to  ask  the  oOier  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  this  morning  as 
to  the  conditions  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Daniela.  No  ;  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  fact  that  this  a^ement  of  February 
14,  1908,  is  now  in  force.  May  you  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  an  express  or  an  implied  agreement 
between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  conference  lines  with  reference  to  tiie 
north  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  not  mistaken  ir>  my  own  position.  My  under- 
standing is  just  as  it  was  this  morning,  that  the  agreements  are  not 
in  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  You  and  I  construe  these 
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Mr.  Danisls  (interposing).  My  information  is  from  my  princi- 
pal&  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding  between  them.  My  infor- 
mation is  as  I  mve  it  to  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Habdt.  When  you  gave  permission  to  this  Booth  company  to 
enter  into  your  territory,  the  very  request  for  the  permission  was 
implying  an  understanding  or  agreement,  was  it  not? 
Mr.  Daniei^.  Why,  the  fact  we  had  been  doing  business  side  by 

side  for  so  many  years  would  naturally 

Mr.  Habdt  (interposing).  Do  you  not  rest  in  absolute  assurance 
that  these  other  two  companies  are  going  to  respect  each  other's 
territory? 
Mr.  iJANiBiiB.  I  should  say  so ;  most  assuredly. 
Mr.  Habdt.  That  assurance  has  grown  up  through  long  practice, 
has  it  not? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes ;  of  standing. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Particularly  such  things  as  asking  permission  to  go 
mto  ports  in  each  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  I  would  not  think  of  goin^  into  one  of  their 
ports  without  calling  and  asking  them  if  they  had  any  objections. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  nant  them  that  permission,  providing  it  does 
not  establish  a  preceaent.    That  shows  an  understanding? 
Mr.  Daniels.  That  showed  they  were  coming  into  our  territory. 
Mr.  Habdt.  Does  not  this  very  act  show  a  mutual  understanding? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  I  consider  such  an  understanding  does  exist 
fnxn  years  of  operation. 
Mr.  Habdt.  And  from  mutual  conduct? 
Mr.  Daniels.  From  mutual  conduct;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  it  has  grown  up  into  an  under- 
standing; that  is,  an  unwritten  understanding  or  agreement,  growing 
out  of  the  course  of  business  through  many  years  past? 
Mr.  Danieus.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chaibman.  When  Mr.  Purcell  was  on  the  stand  yesterday, 
also  Mr.  Hitch,  they  spoke  of  agreements  between  shippers  and  the 
conference  lines,  and  one  of  those  agreements  was  put  in  the  record. 
You  have  agreements — I  am  speaking  about  the  conference  lines — 
^ith  shippers,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  are  speaking  of  the  River  Plate  trade— con- 
tracts in  the  River  Plate  trade  ? 
The  Chaibman.  The  Brazil  trade. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  we  have.  I  do  not  think  they  were  put  in 
the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  one  you  have  in  the  record  is  a 
Buenos  Aires  contract. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Yes ;  the  one  in  the  record  pertains  to  the  Argen- 
tine; but  are  not  similar  agreements  in  force  oetween  shippers  and 
the  conf a'enoe  lines  in  reference  to  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 
Mr,  Danieus.  Not  in  the  same  form ;  no,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  But  there  are  the  same  agreements  between  them? 
Mr.  Danielb.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  in  the  Brazilian  trade ;  we  have 
i>pecific  contracts  for  car^o,  but  no  contracts  similar  to  those  you 
have  reference  to  in  the  River  Plate  trade. 
The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  contracts  at  all  ? 
Mr.  Dandsub.  Yes ;  we  have  a  number  of  contracts. 
The  Chaibman.  Are  they  in  writing? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  form  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  it  is  based  on  an  exchange  of  letters. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  formal  contract? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  we  have  no  formal  contracts,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Brazilian  trade,  such  as  they  have  in  the  Plate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  understand  me,  I  do  not  want  to  play  on^ 
terms. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mo;  you  are  quite  right;  I  want  to  pnt  it  on  a  busi- 
ness basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  business  man  and  you  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  contract — a  formal  contract  in  writing — and  an 
understanding  made  up  by  course  of  correspondence,  and  I  want  you 
to  answer  wifti  that  in  view. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  answering.  The  only  difference  between  ug 
is  a  little  misunderstanding  of  the  two  characters  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  what  kind  of  contracts  you  have  with 
reference*  to  your  shipments  in  the  Brazilian  trade- 
Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  Brazilian  trade  we  have  a  contract  for  loco- 
motives with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co,  for  their  goods;  we  have  a  con- 
tract with  the  Barbour  Asphalt  Co.  for  their  goods;  and  we  have  a 
contrai't  with  the  Rio  Tramway  Co.  for  their  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contract  with  any  other  sewing- 
machine  company  for  their  goods? 

Mr.  Daniet,r.  t  think  not.    I  think  there  are  a  few  others.    There 
.  are  those  few  contracts  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

J  he  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  the  New  Home  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  for  their  goods? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  with  the  International  Harvester 
Co.? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  ship  to  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  only  have  a  specific  contract  for  some  specific 
line  of  goods.  1  do  not  know  whether  we  have  one  running  now. 
We  have  contracts  for  25,000  tons  of  rails.  We  may  have  one  now 
for  2,000  or  3,000  tons.  I  think  that  is  the  only  contract  on 'our 
record.    The  others  have  been  fulfilled.    We  have  car  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  to  the  committee  the  nature  of  those 
contracts.  Take  for  instance  the  one  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  would  be  a  specific  contract  for  a  specific 
amount  of  freight  at  a  specific  rate.  The  last  contract  I  have  in  mind 
was  for  25,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  continuing  contract  with  them,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  continuing  contract  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  new  contaract  to  cover  each  specific 
shipment,  do  you? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  we  only  contract  for  large  quantities.  If  their 
shipments  are  small  they  pay  the  tariff  rate,  make  a  contract  as  I 
explained  to  you  for  berth  boats,  as  they  are  loading  with  each  line, 
separate  contracts. 
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The  Chairman.  But  for  the  large  shipments  you  make  them  a 
special  or  a  reduced  rate,  below  the  regular  tariff  rate,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniela.  No,  sir.  Take  rails,  there  is  not  a  fixed  tariff;  it 
fluctuates,  but  if  we  made  a  contract  to-day  with  the  steel  company 
for  50,000  tons  of  rails,  and  anybody  else  had  10,000  tons  of  rails, 
we  would  make  the  same  rate  for  the  same  contract  There  is  no  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  large 
shipper  as  against  the  small  shipper. 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  large 
shipper  against  the  small  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  a  contract  with 
the  SiMer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  DANiEiiS.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  running,  I  think,  through  this  next  year,  for  all  their  goods  at  a 
fixed  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  rate  less  than  your  regular  tariff 
rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Have  you  the  tariff  before  you  here? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  we  have  not. 

if r.  HuEBNBR.  You  did  not  send  us  the  Brazilian  tariff. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  we  did.    Yes;  I  am  sure  we  did. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Huebner  handed  a  paper  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  not  the  one.  Our  contract  is  hiffher  than 
those  rates.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gerhard — 
1  Jo  not  think  I  remember  exactly  what  the  rate  is.  [To  Mr.  Ger- 
hard:] Was  it  20  cents  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  any  case,  whatever  contract  we  have  with  the 
SiLger  Sewing  Machine  Co.  for  the  year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
20  cents. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  was  made  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  immaterial.  I  can  look  it  up  for  you.  We 
would  jjive  anybody  else  the  same  rate  on  a  similar  contract ;  no  dis- 
crimination whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine 
Co.  the  same  rate  that  you  give  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dakiels.  We  would,  for  a  contract;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ship  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ship  at  all,  to  answer  the 
direct  question ;  but  any  sewing-machine  company  could  make  a  con- 
tract with  us -in  the  same  way. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  ascertain  and  send  us  the  rates  chareed 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
chine Co.? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  if  they 
do  ship  via  your  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  by  these  various  shippers  with  your 
lines  bind  them  to  use  your  line  exclusively? 
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Mr.  Danim^.  I  think  .that  the  Singer  contract  is  for  all  of  their 
shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  a  copy  of  yonr 
contract  with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. ! 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  will  be  glad  to;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Also  with  the  other  companies  to  which  you  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Daniels.  With  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  called  for  them,  and  you  will  see  if 
you  have  them.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  clause  of 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  reads: 

And  the  said  l^oreuzo  Daniels  is  hereby  commanded  to  make  diligent  sesircli 
for  and  produce  any  i)af>ers,  data,  or  documents  whatsoever  in  his  possessiou, 
under  his  control,  at  his  command,  or  that  can  be  obtained  by  him,  covering 
a  period  of  three  years  next  before  this  date,  touching  the  following : 

(1)  Any  agreements  (originals,  coi)ies,  or  in  the  form  of  correspondence  or 
other  data)  between  the  l^mport  &  Holt  Line  and  any  other  steamship  com- 
pany or  companies  operating  between  (a)  New  Yorls  and  Brazilian  ports; 
(&)  New  Yorlt  and  La  Plata,  Montevidio,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario,  or  be- 
tween New  York  and  any  of  these  ports,  and  having  for  their  purpose  the 
fixing  of  rates  or  tariffs,  the  giving  of  rebates,  special  rates  or  privileges,  the 
fixing  of  dates  of  sailing,  the  {)ooling  of  earnings  or  losses,  the  dividing  of 
business  or  territory,  or  providing  for  the  payment  of  deferred  rebates  to 
shippers. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  contract, 
but  none  of  them  correspond  to  that^  We  give  no  rebates,  nor  do  we 
give  any  privileged  contracts  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  contracts;  they 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  them,  sir. 

M^.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  is  the  contract  with  the  Singer  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.  for  any  less  than  the  open  rate  that  you  (£arge  on 
similar  goods  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  tried  to  ascertain  by  looking  at  the  tariff  you  have 
there — our  present  tariff  is  apparently  changed.  I  think  our  ccm- 
tract  is  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  can  not  answer  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  not  answer  that  without  looking  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  tariffs  you  sent  us  are  the  tariffs 
in  force  now? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  were  in  force  when  we  sent  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  force  now? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Well,  practically;  we  constantly  change  the  dif- 
ferent rates  on  different  articles,  and  I  will  not  be  sure  whether  we 
made  any  change  in  the  tariffs  as  a  whole  since  the  date  we  sent  it 
to  you.  It  is  possible  we  have.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  look  that  ques- 
tion up  and  advise  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  same  printed  tariff 
is  issued  by  the  other  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  printed  tariff  is  used  by  all  the  lines; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  they  are  identical  in  form  and  in  rates? 

Mr.  Danibus.  Identical  in  form  and  rates;  jes,  sir.  They  are  made 
up  by  a  committee  of  the  different  lines  revising  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  conference? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  In  conference,  as  I  told  you  this  mornine. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  made  in  fact,  in  London  or  New 
York! 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  European  tariffs  are  transposed  to  dollars  and 
cents  in  New  York. 

The  Cuairaian.  But  as  they  come  to  you  from  London  they  are  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence! 

Mr.  Dani£L£.  Either  that  or  they  come  to  us  from  Germany.  I 
think  lately  we  are  receiving  them  in  the  German  language. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  simply  translate  them  into  our  terms? 

Mr.  Daniei.8.  To  the  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  they  are  fixed  either  in  London  or  in 
Germany! 

Mr.  Dandels.  Yes.  sir ;  we  adopt  the  same  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  a  little  more  in  detail  about  the  work  of 
this  committee — ^just  what  you  do,  and  what  your  powers  are,  and  all 
about  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  convey  to  you  very  much  of 
an  idea,  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  princi- 
pals to  come  together  for  over  a  3^ear.  I  have  not  attended  a  confer- 
ence in  a  year.  My  colleagues  make  the  reports  of  the  amount  of 
cargo— the  division  of  contracts — and  qualify  in  this  work  of  adapta- 
tion of  rates,  etc.  There  are  no  discretionary  powers  in  the  New  York 
conference  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  act  upon.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any — ^we  cable 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  discretionary  powers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Practically  no  discretionary  powers. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  your  orders  from  the  conference  abroad) 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  the  conference  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  those  cables  come  interchangeably  to  all 
the  conference  lines  here  ? 

Mr.  Dani£U3.  They  come  to  our  conference  office. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  a  chap  who  circulates  them  around  to  the 
other  lines,  and  if  any  one  of  the  lines  want  to  send  a  cable  we  gen- 
erally send  for  him,  and  he  takes  our  copy  of  it  and  submits  it  to  the 
others  for  their  approval  and  signature. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  it  is  sent? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  of  it  is  sent,  so  that  we  all  know  it  comes  through 
that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  a  cable  comes  from  abroad  it  is  treated 
by  all  conference  lines  jointly. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  a  part  of  the  duty  of  this  committee 
and  conference  to  keep  track  of  the  traffic  and  distribute  it  as  nearly 
as  may  be  between  the  different  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No:  we  do  not  distribute  the  traffic  at  all  in  New 
York,  except  contracts  that  we  have  taken  jointly,  with  a  third  lia- 
hiUtv  to  carry  and  transport. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tnere  any  contracts  made  with  these  ship- 
pers whom  you  have  mentioned  and  others  that  are  not  ioint  con- 
tracts; that  IS.  I  mean  joint  on  the  part  of  the  conference  lines  with 
the  individual  shipper? 
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Mr.  Danieus.  Any  contract  that  is  made  for  a  specific  sailing,  or 
up  to  a  period  of  three  months,  within  which  period  generally  the 
boats  are  named ;  those  contracts  would  be  made,  each  line  for  its  owd 
steamer,  irrespective  of  any  other  line.  If  it  was  an  extended  con- 
tract, or  a  contract  in  very  large  volume,  where  the  other  lines  job, 
it  would  be  made  conjointly.  A  yearly  contract,  such  as  the  Singer 
contract,  covering  a  year,  I  think,  is  made  conjointly — made  by  one 
in  behalf  of  all. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  there  is  a  consignment  via,  say,  your 
line  and  there  is  a  loss  m  shipment — a  considerable  loss.  Would  that 
fall  on  your  line  alone,  or  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely  on  our  line  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one 

Mr.  Daniels.  Each  one  takes  the  profits  and  losses  alone,  indi- 
vidually. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  understood  you,  in  answer  to  questions  asked 
this  morning  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  to  say  that  American  shippers  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  as  European  shipi)ers,  on  the  same  class  of 
goods;  that  there  is  no  discrimination  against  our  shippers  and  in 
favor  of  shippers  of  light  goods  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  policy,  and,  fur- 
thermore, you  will  note  that  some  of  our  rates 

The  Chatrman.  I  do  not  like  you  to  use  the  word  "  policy  " ;  state 
what  the  fact  is?. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  fact.  We  live  up  to  it,  and  I  also  men- 
tioned in  the  River  Plata  trade  that  our  tariff  was  made  up  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  from  one  of  the  shipper's  associations. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  correspondence,  I  will  say  to  you, 
frankly,  from  the  manufacturers  of  laundry  machinery,  also  from 
exporters  of  locomotives,  in  which  they  complain  against  this  al- 
leged discrimination  in  favor  of  European  manufacturers  in  the 
same  class  of  goods,  and  by  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  as  many  complaints  in 
Europe  against  what  they  call  the  "  cheap  rates  "  that  we  are  carry- 
ing from  America — many  more  complaints  than  come  from  America 
correspondingly  the  other  way.  I  really  think  that  we  have  been 
told  tnat  our  rates  on  locomotives  from  America  were  much  below 
the  European  rate.  An  instance  like  that  at  once  causes  a  great  deal 
of  friction,  and  the  European  rate  generally  equalizes  itself  to  the 
rate  we  give  from  here;  sometimes  it  happens  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Hardt.  What  do  you  mean  by  "generally  equalizes*'?  If 
your  rates  were  the  same  this  rate  sheet  would  show  it  to  be  the  same, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Locomotives  in  the  tariff  take  a  special  rate,  the 
same  as  on  rails,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other;  but  Europe  is  just  as 
jealous  of  our  giving  American  shippers  cheaper  rates  as  the  Ameri- 
can shippers  are  jealous  of  our  giving  the  European  shipper  the 
cheaper  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  that,  but  how  would  it  happen  that  a 
rate  on  rails  would  be  understood  if  you  had  such  a  question  here? 
Would  it  not  be  apparent  whether  they  were  the  same  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels,  xes;  but  rails  and  big  classes  of  freight,  like  car 
materials  and  such  things,  run  to  10,000  tons  at  a  time,  and  that  is 
an  open  rate  and  not  in  our  tariff  at  all.    It  fluctuates  and  changes. 
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If  we  change  here  for  any  reason  or  on  any  demand  we  would  cable 
what  the  demand  was  for  a  rate  here;  if  they  changed  on  the  other 
side  we  have  instructions  to  give  our  merchants  here  the  benefit  of 
the  change,  if  in  their  favor. 

&Ir.  B^BDT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  not  have  any  uniformity 
of  rates  on  rails. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Kails  and  car  materials,  our  tariff  tells  you 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  said  as  to  rails  there  was  no  uniformity 
of  rates. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Only  from  day  to  day ;  it  is  not  in  our  printed  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardt.  So  that  if  you  ship  10,000  tons  of  rails  this  week  to 
New  York  and  10,000  tons  next  week  from  Liverpool,  the  prices  may 
be  very  different? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  They  may  be  higher  or  lower;  England  may  be 
higher  than  New  York  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  So  that  under  those  circumstances  you  hold  that  the 
difference  between  the  rates  given  does  not  show  any  difference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Absolutely  not  Our  agreement  with  the  steel  com- 
panv  is  that  we  will  give  tnem  European  rates  from  America, 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  European  rates,  have  you ;  that  depends 
on  the  particular  transaction. 

-Mr.  Daniels.  We  cable. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Then  your  company  exercises  discretion,  if  you  have 
a  big  shipment  in  America  or  Europe,  and  charges  either  more  or 
less. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  keep  good  faith-,  and  nobody  keeps  better  track 
of  the  situation  than  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  use  discretion  to  charge  more  this  week  than 
last 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  discretion  in  the  matter  of  those  big 
contracts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  does  have  the  discretion — the  rates  are  not  fixed? 

Mr.  Danieus.  No;  we  cable  each  time  for  the  rates^  at  least. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  European  people  exercise  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine what  your  rates  will  be  upon  a  shipment  from  this  point,  this 
year,  or  this  week? 

Mr.  Daniel.  Yes;  but  they  miarantee  that  the  rates  will  not  be 
higher  than  they  are  charging  the  same  people  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  they  have  no  people  seeking  a  shipment  this 
week  from  Liverpool,  but  you  have  someoody  from  New  York  who 
wants  a  shipment  of  rails? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Those  rails  are  all  international  shipments  to  Brazil 
or  Argentina  for  10,000  tons,  and  they  alwavs  put  tne  order  into  the 
international  market  where  they  can  get  it  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  still  in  that  i)articular  instance  the  European 
head  fixes  the  rates  that  you  are  going  to  charge  on  a  shipment  irom 
here. 

Mr.  Danieus.  But  the  offices  of  all  the  South  American  railway 
companies,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  one,  possibly, 
are  in  Europe,  and  the  steel  company,  when  they  make  their  bids  on 
i^ils,  make  it  to  their  London  office. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  your  proposition  is  that  a  difference  in 
wtes  does  not  show  discrimination,  because  they  are  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Danieub.  No ;  there  is  no  discrimination  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  got  a  shipment  from  Liverpool  this  week 
and  a  shipment  from  New  York  next 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  they  are  booked  at  different  times  the  markets 
may  be  different. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rate  of  freight  does  not  show  any  discrimination? 

Mr.  Daniels*  Absolutely  none  at  the  same  time  any  quotation 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  could  not  show  discrimination,  then.  You  might 
charge  twice  as  much  here  and  still  it  would  not  be  discrimination? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  it  would  be  simply  a  fair  quotation — a  fair  quo- 
tation on  the  day  it  was  made  to  both  parties. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  your  idea  you  could  make  your  low-rate  ship- 
ments all  from  Liverpool  and  your  high  shipments  here  from  New 
York,  and  still  there  would  be  no  discrimination? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  steel  company  takes  jolly  good  care 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  principle  would  declare  that  policy  and  still 
there  would  be  no  discrimination? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  an  impossible  position. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  if  you  did  do  it,  it  would  be  no  discrimination 
under  your  testimony,  would  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  out  we  have  promised  to  protect  these  big  peo- 
ple and  give  them  the  same  rates  that  their  competitors  from  aoroad 
nave. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  your  testimony  there  is  no  discrimination,  but 
that  does  not  mean  there  is  no  difference  in  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Only  market  differences,  from  day  to  day ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  could  say  that  there  was  a  discrimination  if  the 
rate  here  was  20  per  cent  higher  this  week  on  a  shipment  from  New 
York  than  it  was  last  week  on  a  shipment  from  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Hardy,  if  the  business  would  be  sold — of  course, 
no  business  in  rails  is  sold  one  week  and  shipped  the  next.  It  takes 
a  process  of  several  months  to  roll  them  and  make  shipment.  If  a 
railway  asked  for  a  tender  on,  we  will  say,  10,000  tons  of  rails  to  be 
shipped  in  three  months,  the  rates  on  that  tender  at  the  time  the 
tenders  were  put  in  would  be  given  the  same  from  America  as  from 
Europe.  If  a  week  later  another  order  came  in  the  market — the 
market  conditions  vary  either  up  or  down,  and  the  rate  might  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  the  week  preceding,  but  still  the  parity 
would  be  maintained — the  same  parity  of  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  Brazilian  order  is  directed  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  required  to  give  your  rates  both  from  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  on  that  shipment. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  go  into  the  open  market  and  get  them  from 
America^  England,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  ever  ask  you  the  rates  from  both  European 
and  American  ports? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  they  have  made  a  trade  they  have  made  it 
either  with  one  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  but  tenders  or  quotations  are  made  in  advance 
of  actual  business.  The  business  is  generally  sold  on  our  quotations, 
and  the  tenders  for  business  are  put  m  on  our  quotations  and  refusal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tenders  put  in  by  whom? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Put  in  by  the  steel  sellers — the  steel  sellers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Tou  mean  the  railway  company  of  Brazil  will  ask  for 
an  offer  of  rails? 

Mr.  Danieub.  The  railway  of  Brazil  advises  buyers  in  Berlin  or 
London,  as  a  rule,  which  is  where  the  railway  owners  are  located  and 
where  capital  is  developing  that  country,  when  they  want  10,000  tons 
of  rails,  and  they  will  put  the  quotations  to  all  rail  manufacturers, 
abking  them  to  make  a  tender  or  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^  C.  i.  f.,  which  means  cost,  insurance,  and  freight. 
The  people  in  Europe,  a  great  many,  will  go  to  the  German  lines  for 
a  rate  and  refusal,  good  while  that  tender  is  in.  The  English  lines 
will  go  to  English  offices  and  get  a  refusal ;  the  American  lines  will 
go  to  American  offices  and  get  a  refusal,  and  the  manufacturers  come 
to  us  and  ask  a  rate  from  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  statement  is  that  you  give  the  American  seller 
and  the  English  dealer  and  the  German  seller  and  the  German 
dealer 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  same  rate  of  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  that  particular,  specific  proposition? 

Mr.  Dakielb.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
I  have  a  letter  in  my  hands,  dated  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  signed  by 
Leonard  S.  Smith,  who  is  the  vice  president  and  manager  of  the 
American  Laundry  Machine  Co.  (Exhibit  No.  32),  in  which  he  states 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  82. 

The  American  Laundbt  Machineby  Go.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  30,  1912. 
lion.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Cfnnmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

De\b  Sir:  I  have  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  27th  Instant,  Inviting  me  to  ap- 
fenr  befor^  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  I  r^ret  to  say  that  at  that  particular  time  I  have  some  very  Important 
meetings  to  attend  that  will  make  It  tmi)osslble  for  me  to  accept  your  Invitation. 
If  It  could  be  arranged  for  me  to  appear  inter,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so; 
:nd  If  yoor  committee  is  to  remain  In  session  up  to  the  15th,  and  it  could  be 
arranged,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  appear  and  tell  what  I  know  In  regard  to 
these  rates,  based  on  actual  experience  that  we  had  In  the  transaction  referred 
to  lu  my  letter  to  Mr.  Redfleld.  If,  however,  your  committee  will  not  be  In 
sesflioD  at  that  time  and  you  wish  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  transaction,  I  am 
^ery  glad  to  give  you  the  following  statement: 

Early  In  the  year  1910  we  sold  a  very  large  laundry  outfit  to  some  parties  in 
Buenos  Aires,  who  intrusted  to  us  the  buying  of  miscellaneous  equipment  that 
^M  not  embodied  in  our  manufacture,  and  included  In  this  miscellaneous  equip- 
ment was  the  power  plant  One  of  the  directors  of  the  company  that  was  buy- 
in?  the  plant  was  the  representative  In  Buenos  Aires  of  A.  Borslg,  a  large  boiler 
m\  engine  manufacturer  of  Tegel,  Germany,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  and  we  were 
a^kpd  to  take  their  figures  lu  connection  with  others  from  manufacturers  in 
thltooDntry. 

When  the  first  proposition  was  received  from  the  company  with  whom  wo 
fventnally  placed  the  order  we  noted  that  it  showed  a  freight  rate  on  the  two 
Nlew  that  were  emlK)dled  In  the  transaction  of  about  $750  freight  from  New 
Jork  to  Bnenos  Aires.  We  told  the  coacern,  who  had  obtained  their  rates  of 
'fdght  from  the  steamship  line  direct,  that  we  thought  they  could  do  better 
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on  the  matter  of  freight  by  taking  the  matter  up  with  a  firm  of  forwarding 
agents  in  New  York,  through  whom  we  had  arranged  to  ship  our  goods,  and 
upon  their  doing  so  they  received  a  price  of  $493.36  for  the  carrying  of  these 
two  boilers  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  time  the  promulgated  rate 
on  these  boilers  from  Hamburg  to  Buenos  Aires  was  $532.16,  as  we  have  since 
ascertained.  The  concern  at  Tegel  quoted  us  a  price  on  these  boilers  f.  o.  b. 
works,  and  then  they  quoted  us  a  price  for  seaworthy  packing  and  freight 
c.  i.  f.  Buenos  Aires  per  boiler  of  800  marks,  or  1,600  marks  for  the  two  boilers. 
This  included  seaworthy  packing  and  the  freight  from  Tegel  to  Hamburg  or 
other  German  seaport  and  the  ocean  freight  from  the  German  port  to  the  port 
flt  Buenos  Aires  and  also  the  insurance.  A  total  was  then  made  of  all  the 
items  embodied  in  their  proposition,  including  a  steam  engine,  that  was  asked 
for,  the  two  boilers,  the  spare  parts,  etc.,  and  a  total  was  arrived  at  amounting 
to  32,825  marks,  from  which  we  were  quoted  a  discount  on  the  total  of  25  per 
cent.  This  brought  the  cost  of  transportation,  insurance,  and  seaworthy  pack- 
ing, which  items  we  are  unable  to  separate,  down  to  $285.60,  basing  the  mark 
on  the  value  of  $0,238.  The  weight  of  the  two  German  boilers  was  given  at 
9,860  kilos  each,  making  the  total  weight  of  the  two  boilers  48,380  pounda 
The  weight  of  the  two  boilers  that  were  shipped  was  about.  45,400  pomid& 
The  fact  that  the  promulgated  rate  from  Hamburg  to  Buenos  Aires  on  the 
boiler  outfits  as  shipped  would  have  been  $532.16  on  the  promulgated  rates,  as 
against  $493.36,  which  was  exacted  for  carrying  the  boilers  from  dock  New 
York  to  dock  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  fact  that  the  actual  price  quoted.  Including 
the  Inland  freight  in  Germany  and  the  cost  of  boxing  for  export,  amounted  to 
$285.60,  goes  to  show  that  the  German  shippers  are  enabled  to  obtain  very 
large  discounts  on  the  promulgated  rates,  while  the  full  rates  are  exacted  from 
this  country. 

I  have  the  correspondence  before  me  treating  on  this  subject,  and  if  it  will 
be  of  any  advantage  to  your  committee  I  would  be  very  glad  to  turn  it  over  to 
you,  provided  it  is  held  intact  and  you  will  return  it  to  me  as  soon  as  you  have 
finished  with  it 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Leonard  S.  Smith. 

That  is  quite  a  difference — $285.60,  including  packing,  as  against 
$493.36.  And  he  said,  of  course,  the  result  was  that  he  lost  that  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  think  from  the  letter  you  have  read  that 
the  gentleman's  division  of  the  cost  was  entirely  erroneous.  He  is 
obliged  to  accept  the  total  cost  with  his  discount,  and  then  he  figures 
out  himself  how  he  thinks  it  is  divided.  I  think  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take. I  think  the  man  has  made  his  reduction  somewheije  else,  be- 
cause our  understanding — and  I  am  quite  positive  that  Europe 
works  the  same  as  we  do  here — is  that  there  are  no  discounts  or  de- 
ductions of  that  character  from  the  agreed  freight. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  said  that  all  thcvse  tariffs  are  made 
up  abroad ;  that  the  agents  of  the  conference  lines  in  America  have 
no  discretion  in  fixing  the  rate.  These  are  English  and  Grerman 
lines,  and  the  rates  are  made  by  their  representatives  in  conference 
in  Europe,  and  yet  you  say  you  do  not  think  they  discriminate  in 
favor  oi  the  European  manufacturer  as  against  the  manufacturer  in 
America,  notwithstanding  his  statements  here  of  an  apparent  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  the  English  lines  and  the  German  lines— 
they  are  very  large  concerns;  I  think  their  word  and  their  statement 
is  above  question.  I  think  they  treat  the  matter  exactly  as  they  state 
they  had.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  them,  and  people  who  are 
able  to  check  the  matter  and  have  European  offices,  ana  who  are  really 
able  to  get  at  the  gist  of  the  thing,  not  taking  our  word  for  it.  but 
satisfying  themselves  through  the  European  offices  that  conditions 
exist  such  as  we  say  exist,  are  satisfied.    I  think  if  that  gentlemnn 
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had  an  office  in  Europe  he  would  probably  understand  the  matter,  as 
the  European  people  would  probaoly  straighten  him  out  on  the  mat- 
ter entirely. 

The^  Chairman.  We  have  similar  correspondence  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  locomotive  works  in  this  country.  We  have  similar  cor- 
respondence from  the  American  Locomotive  Co..  30  Church  Street, 
New  York.  The  letters  were  addressed  to  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 
Member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  who  placed  them  in  our  hands, 
m  which  they  complain  of  the  same  discrimination  against  them  in 
favor  of  European  manufacturers  and  of  their  efforts  to  get  a  rate 
that  would  permit  them  to  compete  with  the  European  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  American  Locomotive  Works  do  their  traffic 
management  through  the  traffic  department  of  the  steel  company,  and 
I  am  very  much  surprised  if  they  write  such  a  thinff,  because  they 
told  us  quite  to  the  contrary  from  time  to  time.  And,  furthermore, 
the  exports  of  American  locomotives  and  American  cars  are  very 
large. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  this  language  in  the 
letter  of  February  19,  1912,  signed  hj  the  manager  of  the  foreign 
department  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Mucn- 
nic.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Eedfield,  as  I  told  you.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  of  even  date,  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  cor- 
respondence exchanged  with  the  steamship  company,  also  with  the  freight  de- 
partment of  the  United  -States  Steel  Products  Co.,  relative  to  freight  rates  to 
Brazil.  I  think  this  corresiwndeuce  will  give  you  all  the  inforuiation  you 
desire. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  confirm  what  I  told  you  on  several  occasions, 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  done  more  to  keep  the  freight  rates  from  the 
Tnited  States  to  foreign  countries  down  to  a  reasonable  figure  than  any  other 
corporation  or  Oovernment  institution.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Fnrreil  has  been 
right  along  to  have  the  steamship  companies,  which  are  either  British  or 
German,  quote  American  manufacturers  the  same  rates  from  ports  in  the 
Tnited  States  to  foreign  countries  as  they  quote  to  manufacturers  of  their  own 
conatries.  Whenever  the  steamship  companies  refused  to  do  so.  the  Steel  Cor- 
Ijorstlon  chartered  its  own  steamer  and  carried  their  own  shipments  and  also 
those  of  other  manufacturers.  In  doing  this  the  Steel  Corporation  frequently 
incnrred  a  loss  on  shipments  carried  for  other  companies.  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Steel  Coriwration  to  own  or  control  lines  except  when  it  is  forced  to  by 
the  exorbitant  and  discriminating  rates  charged  to  American  manufacturers. 
The  steamship  companies  have  taken  advantage  of  this  and  disseminated 
reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  carrying  products  of  other 
manufacturers  than  from  its  own  plants  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  orders 
for  the  iron  and  steel  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  finished  products.  There 
i«  absolutely  no  truth  in  this  and  you  can  deny  it  unqualifiedly. 

Then,  on  January  19,  1912,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Slechta,  general 
agent,  Lloyd-Brazilerio,  8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  the  general 
manager  of  the  foreign  department  says : 

We  do  not  ask  you'to  quote  us  rates  on  locomotives  that  would  be  below  your 
cost  of  transportation,  but  what  we  must  insist  upon  from  the  steamship  com- 
paales  operating  from  New  York  to  Brazil  is  to  quote  us  such  rates  as  are  equal 
to  the  rates  obtainable  on  locomotives  from  European  ports  to  Brazil. 

Now,  the  Uoyd-Brazilerio  is  an  independent  line.  You  say  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  that  complaint  on  their  part — this  large  ex- 
porter— that  they  are  not  getting  the  same  treatment  as  the  European 
manufacturers  ? 
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Mr.  Dani£LS.  We  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  with  the  committee  so 
it  can  understand  every  deal.  The  American  Locomotive  Co.  have, 
on  several  occasions,  had  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  their  locomo- 
tives with  the  lines  on  the  same  basis  of  the  contract  that  we  have 
had  with  the  Baldwins,  which  you  have  asked  me  to  submit  to  you. 
They  have  a  habit  when  they  tender  on  a  big  order  to  get  it,  and 
after  they  send  two  or  three  lots  to  withdraw  irom  the  contract  and 
send  it  on  their  own  boats  of  the  steel  company.  And  I  think  it  has 
cost  them  more  money  than  if  they  had  stuck  to  their  contract. 
They  have  also  shipped  by  the  Lloyd-Brazilerio,  which  comDanv 
underbids  us  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  a  rule  on  business.  And  I  mink 
the  gentleman  testified  here  that  even  at  those  remunerative  rates 
he  lost  a  ffreat  deal  of  money  in  the  business.  But  the  steel  company 
that  the  locomotive  company  say  they  deal  through  are  periectly 
satisfied  that  we  keep  our  good  faith  in  ouoting  equal  terms  with 
foreign  people.  And  I  can  not  understana,  knowing  that  fact  and 
making  the  statements  that  I  do,  that  they  can  in  any  way  so  back 
on  it.  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  them  down  here  and  asS  about 
it  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  have  agreed  to  furnish  several  con- 
tracts to  which  we  have  called  attention? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  desire  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels  about  European  trade 
so  far  as  his  company  is  concerned.  Are  the  rates  between  here  and 
Europe,  so  far  as  your  line  is  concerned,  fixed  in  the  same  way  as 
they  are  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rates  across  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  they  are  made  in  New  York  entirely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Made  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  By  an  agreement  of  the  representatives  of  the 
conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  we  run  to  Manchester.  We  have  no  conference 
to  Manchester.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Manchester  Line 
from  Philadelphia,  and  the  Manchester  Line  from  Boston,  on  a  few 
staple  articles  of  minimum  rates,  with  a  differential  in  favor  of 
Philadelphia.  And  we  have  adopted  the  European  classification  of 
all  the  large  Atlantic  lines,  which  is  a  printed  book,  a  copy  of  which 
I  sent  to  the  committee  here.  The  general  rates  of  staples  on  the 
Atlantic  between  New  York  is  entirely  a  question  of  barter  from  day 
to  day.    You  get  the  highest  you  can ;  not  the  lowest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  you  have  no  agreement  about  freight  rates 
between  this  country  and  Europe  except  on  certain  commodities? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Except  on  very  few  commodities. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  Wnat  are  those  commodities  ?  ' 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  only  tell  you  offhand.  I  think  they  are  lum- 
ber, possibly  flour,  which  does  not  come  through  New  York  at  all, 
and  glucose,  I  think.  I  think  I  had  better  look  it  up  and  send  you  a 
list,  Mr.  Chairman.    Offhand  I  am  not  well  enough  posted. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  line  do  you  compete  with  to  Manchester? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  compete  with  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Mont- 
real. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  furnish  us  those  rates  later,  will  vou  not? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  HiTMFHREY.  I  meaii  what  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Oh,  the  Manchester  liners  from  Philadephia  and 
Montreal  and  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  from  Boston.  I 
think  that  is  all  that  is  worth  mentioning  coming  into  our  country 
at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  the  lines  that  compose  the  North  At- 
lantic conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  all  in  the  North  Atlantic  conference,  yes; 
ill  the  members  of  it. 

Mr.  HuiiPHREY.  I  understood  you  a  while  ago  that  you  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  but  that  other  shippers 
of  sewing  machines  could  send  their  product  at  the  same  rate  if  they 
so  desired. 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  they  desired  to  contract. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  was  the  purpose  of  making  that  special  con- 
tract with  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  have  a  very  large 
business  in  Brazil.    It  is  Brazil  we  are  speaking  about,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  Brazil.  And  they  have  sales  agents  who  are  mak- 
ing forward  sales  all  the  time,  and  they  like  to  be  able  to  make  their 
sales  on  a  fixed  cost.  A  great  many  of  their  contracts  are  made  with 
bouses  in  Brazil  by  the  jear,  they  know  the  volume  of  their  business, 
and  it  makes  it  a  certainty  when  they  have  the  transportation  at  a 
fixed  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  so,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  business, 
yon  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Daniels,  We  are  naturally  anxious  to  facilitate  their  business, 
^^e  would  get  it  anyhow,  presumably,  if  there  was  no  opposition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  agree  in  their  contract  not  to  ship  by  any 
other  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  they  agree  to  give  us  all  of  their  freight,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  It  may  be  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  with 
a  difference.  If  you  will  give  me  the  questions  without  the  answers 
tagged  onto  them  we  will  get  on  very  much  quicker. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  discrimination  if  there  is 
a  difference.  They  may  patronize  the  other  line,  but  they  must  give 
you  the  freight. 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  contract  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  concessions  do  vou  give  to  them  to  induce 
them  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Wegive  them  this  yearly  contract.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  get  no  advantage  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  get  no  advantage  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are  not  giving  them  any  lower  rate  than  you 
are  giving  their  competitors  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  lower  rate  than  we  are  giving  any  other  competi- 
tor that  would  want  to  contract.    Ijet  me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Under  that  contract  do  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
^•arry  the  Singer  sewing  machines  for  less  than  you  carry  other 
machines! 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  the  market  goes  up  we  would  be  caught  with  a 
b«d  contract  on  our  hands. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  quite  understand  my  ques- 
tion. We  will  take,  for  illustration,  some  other  sewing  niachine, 
the  Home  or  any  other  company.  Unless  they  make  a  special  con- 
tract you  do  charge  them  more,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  necessarily.  It  all  depends  on  the  going  tariff 
or  the  value  of  the  service.  If  the  market  is  going  up  or  the  rates 
go  up. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  Have  you  a  contract  with  any  other  sewing  ma- 
chine manufacturer  outside  of  the  Singer? 

Mr.  Daniels.  To  Brazil — I  think  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  no  agreement  with  any  other  that 
would  come  in  competition  with  the  Singer  in  your  field  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  so  in  Brazil.  In  the  Plate  I  think 
there  are  others  that  have  contracted. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  only  other  line  to  South  America  in  the 
same  trade  as  your  line  is  the  Prince  Line,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Llovd  Brazileiro  are  in  the  New  York-Brazil 
trade — an  independent  hne — and  they  quote  cheaper  freight  than 
we  do.  We  make  no  discrimination  for  anybody  who  wants  to 
ship  by  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  hearings 
on  House  resolution  543,  from  which  I  will  quote  what  purports  to 
be  your  testimony.  On  page  597  Mr.  Worthmgton  askea  this  ques- 
tion: 

\y\\:\t  other  lines  .ire  enjraped  in  tlie  sjinie  trade  as  the  Lnuiport  &  Holt  I.ii!»* 
between  New  York  and  Sonth  Anieilon? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  only  line  is  the  Prince  Line. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  a  literally  correct  answer,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
The  only  line  that  was  working  on  the  same  range  of  ports  and  the 
same  general  conditions  all  through  as  ours  at  that  time  was  the 
Prince  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  understood.    Now,  then 

Mr.  Danieijs  (continuing).  And,  if  the  chairman  will  allow  me. 
in  connection  witn  this  testimony  of  many  years  ago,  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  a  little  bit  criticized  on  account  of  its  conciseness, 
yon  will  recall  that  that  committee  was  not  investigating  shipping, 
but  was  investigating  a  complaint  that  was  lodged  with  the  members 
of  this  legislature  against  some  outside  interests,  and  when  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  I  thought  they  far  exceeded  the  scope 
of  the  resolution.  I  had  no  advice  that  I  was  to  be  cross-examined 
on  these  various  subjects  by  a  lawyer  on  the  other  side  until  I  got 
here.  My  answers  are  absolutely  truthful,  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
do  not  go  a  bit  further  than  necessary.  We  were  advised  over  night 
by  legal  advice  that  the  committee  was  exceeding  the  resolution  by 
some  considerable  degree  in  asking  such  questions,  and  I  partly  chal- 
lenged, and  Mr.  Gottheil,  who  tollowed  me,  challenged  him  com- 
pletely on  that.  That  is  why  my  testimony  before  that  committee 
was  not  more  explanatory  than  it  is.  but  it  is  absolutely  truthful  so 
far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  this  particular  question,  though  the  answer  was 
correct,  was  it? 

Mr.  Dandbls.  Absolutely,  literally  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  had  not  any  authority  to  ask  it,  it  would 
not  make  any  difference? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  truth  of  the  answer  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HuMPHEET.  The  purpose  in  asking  that  question  was  this,  and 
I  assumed  it  was  correct  when  I  read  it  there — ^has  not  the  Royal 
Mail  recently  acquired  both  your  line  and  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Haven't  vou  heard  that  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  say,  haven't  you  heard  that  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  heard. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  never  heard  anything  to  that  effect  f 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course,  the  purpose,  you  see,  in  asking  that  is 
apparent,  because  if  they  are  the  only  two  lines  and  they  are  both 
owned  by  the  same  company  now,  they  could  very  well  do  away  with 
anv  agreements. 

5fow,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  spoke  about  the 
rates  being  cabled  from  Europe  to  America  and  then  you  translated 
them  into  our  money  ? 

Mr.  Danieub.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  state  that.  I  said  the  tariffs  were 
mailed  to  us,  not  cabled. 

Mr.  Hu3fPHKEY.  Any  way,  they  were  then  translated  into  our 
money? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  the  complaint  has  been  made  that  in  the 
translating  of  those  tariffs,  so  far  as  i>assengers  are  concerned  be- 
tween here  and  Europe,  they  always  rive  the  odd  amount  against 
the  American  passenger.    In  other  words 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  said  anythingrelating  to  passenger  rates. 
Passenger  rates  are  not  sent  out  to  us.  I*assenger  rates  are  made  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wait  until  I  finish  my  question.  [Continuing.] 
And  that  in  translating  them  they  make  the  odd  amount  o{  money 
always  against  the  American  passenger,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  Americans  taking  passage  between  here  and  Europe  are  paying 
something  over  a  million  dollars  more  for  exactly  the  same  service 

Mr.  Danieus.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Humphrey  (continuing).  That  the  foreigner  gets.  Now,  what 
I  want  to  ask  you  is  whether  in  translating  your  freight  rates  you 
use  the  same  method  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  have  stated  that  they  pay  a  million  dollar^ 
more. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  No;  it  is  not  my  statement;  I  have  seen  it  made. 
Do  you  deny  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  not  pay  a  cent  more.  You  can  take  the 
whole  minion  off,  the  whole  six  naughts. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  do  it  in  translating  your  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Possibly,  if  there  is  half  a  cent  difference  we  take 
the  half  cent,  possibly  not.  I  do  not  attend  to  the  details  in  that 
respect 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  morning  you  submitted  a  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  committee.  I  want  to  ask  you  whom  you  consulted  in 
thf  nreparation  of  that  statement 

Mr.  Danieus.  If  obody  at  all. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  your  attorneys  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  did  not  see  it  until  on  the  train  last  nighL 
I  submitted  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  prepared  it  without  consulting  anybody? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  then,  I  asked  you  this  morning  whether  or 
not  you  did  not  testify  before  the  Steenerson  committee,  which  met 
in  May,  1910,  that  you  had  no  knowledge  that  there  were  any  writ- 
ten a^eements  between  the  lines  in  the  South  American  conference, 
of  which  yours  was  one,  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  the  page  and 
thepara^aph? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  going  to  do  so.  I  want  to  put  extracts  from 
your  testimony  in  the  record.  Therefore  I  wish,  while  you  an? 
present,  to  give  you  the  page  and  read  it  to  you.  I  will  first  read 
from  page  599  [reading]  : 

Mr.  WoKTHiNOTON.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  participated  in  conferences  wirb 
representatlvee  of  any  of  these  other  lines  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a 
schedule  of  rates? 

Afr.  Daniexb.  There  Is  no  definite  organization.  If  we  are  not  quarreliu^ 
with  each  other,  which  is  often  the  case,  there  is  a  general  understandiog 
amongst  the  freight  people  that  they  will  not  make  any  cut  in  rates  withoin 
advising  the  others.    There  is  a  friendly  understanding. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  With  whom,  representing  the  other  lines,  do  you  have 
that  friendly  understanding? 

Mr.  Daniels.  With  everybody,  If  we  are  on  friendly  terms. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Take  the  Prince  Line,  for  instance.  With  whom,  repre- 
senting that  line,  do  you  have  any  such  friendly  understanding? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  generally  done  by  the  contracting  men,  the  men  who  are 
engaging  our  freight.    They  do  not  cut  each  other  unless  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  What  makes  it  necessary? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Sometimes  one  needs  the  freight,  needs  a  cargo,  and  then  they 
may  make  a  reduction  to  get  it  I 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Is  there  any  understanding  In  writing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Do  you  mean  to  confine  that  to  your  personal  knowledge? 
You  have  been  informed  about  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  thnk  there  is  any  such  agreement  in  writing.  j 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  been  told,  at  any  I 
time,  that  there  is  such  nn  understanding  In  writing,  or  such  an  understanding 
arrived  at  In  any  way,  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line, 
and  others,  in  regard  to  freight  charges  between  here  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  knew  of  any,  but  whether 
you  have  heard  of  any? 
•  Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  only  speak  from  my  knowledge^    I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  will  not  answer  as  to  what  you 
have  beard? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  of  any.  I  can  only  answer 
what  I  know.    I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  I  tell  you  that  this  committee  has  decided  th^  have  a 
right  to  ask  what  has  been  heant  so  that  they  can  trace  it  back.  Have  you 
not  been  informed  that  there  is  such  an  understanding  and  that  it  is  in 
writing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  don't  know. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  some  more  about  the  South  American 
trade  in  regard  to  the  passenger  business. 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I  answer  that  record  if  it  goes  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  the  record  is'  quite  correct  as  I  gave  it  at  that 
time.    I  see  no  reason  to  make  anv  chanare  in  it  now. 
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Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  That  was  in  1910,  was  it  not?  The  date  of  your 
testimony  as  I  have  it  here  was,  I  think,  the  19th  of  May,  1910 ;  that 
IS  correct,  is  it! 

ilr.  Danieub.  I  do  not  know  what  the  date  is;  but  if  you  have  it 
there,  that  must  be  correct 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  date  of  this  Exhibit  A  is  in  1908,  I  be- 
lieve? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  believe  that  had  expired  the  year  before. 

Mr.  HuMPHKBY.  And  you  had  never  heard  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  knew  it  had  expired. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  If  you  knew  it  had  expired,  you  had  necessarily 
heard  about  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  believe  the  statement  is  correct  with  what  was 
existent  at  the  time,  not  past  history. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  read  further.  I  want  to  read  from  page 
fil2,  the  bottom  of  the  page  [reading]  : 

-^Ir.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  arrangement  to  which  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line  Is  a  party  by  which  the  moneys  received  from  the  car- 
riage of  freight  either  to  South  America  or  across  the  Atlantic  are  divided 
between  the  different  companies  in  any  given  proportion  or  prearranged  propor- 
tion? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  might  answer  no;  but  I  thinlj  you  are  deviating  very  much, 
delving  into  matters  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  inquiry. 

Mr  WoBTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  that  you  decline  to  answer  or  you  do  not 
hink  it  is  pertineit? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  way  you  put  the  question  I  can  not  answer  it;  I  do  not 
IciKm*. 

Mr.  WosTHiNGTON.  You  mean  you  do  not  understand  the  quAtion? 

Mr.  Daniexs.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  WoBTHiwoTON.  Have  you  lieard  anything  about  It? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No.  And  I  furthermore  think  that  this  deviating  so  widely 
'mm  the  various  points  that  we  are  prepared  to  answer  down  here  is  hardly 
prr»per. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  asking 
Tcri  whether  the  information  I  have  received  is  correct,  that  there  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  these  lines  generally  which  carry  freight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
!liBt  they  divide  up  in  certain  proportions  the  proceeds  among  themselves? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Wokthington.  Have  you  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  But  on  this  line  of  questioning  I  thinl' 
•  is  asidp  from  the  point 

ilr.  Daniels.  I  think  that  testimony  as  it  reads  in  the  present 
>rt-iance  is  as  I  answered.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  rebate  that 
expired  the  year  previous  and  was  not  in  existence  at  that  time.  My 
tef?timony  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  Then,  if  vou  testified  there  that  you  knew  of  no 
written  agreement  between  tnese  lines  with  reference  to  the  trade  in 
South  America,  vou  were  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dakiels.  1  was  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  And  that,  notwithstanding  this  other  contract 
which  a  cablegram  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  your  competitor  still 
thinks  is  in  force? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  information  is  that  there  is  no  agreement  in 
force.   I  am  only  testifying  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  HuMFHBEY.  The  question  put  to  you  there  was  whether  yon 
bad  heard  that  there  was  any  written  agreement  between  these  lines 
running  to  South  America. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  My  understanding  was  that  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  answered  "  no,"  although  you  testified  this 
morning  that  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  agreement  made  in 
1908  as  soon  as  it  was  made  or  verr  soon  thereafter. 

Mr.  Danieus.  But  it  had  expired  a  year  before  this  committee  came 
together.  I  will  repeat  again  that  my  testimony  at  that  time  was 
perfectly  correct. 

The  Chaihman.  When  you  say  "  committee  "  you  mean  a  congres- 
sional committee? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  committee  on  the  lobby  in  Congress,  or  what- 
ever it  was. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  question  you  a  little  further  about  pas- 
senger rates.  What  are  the  names  of  the  vessels  that  carry  passen- 
gers on  the  Liamport  &  Holt  Line  between  here  and  South  America? 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I  submit  our  schedule,  Mr.  Chairman,  giving 
the  names? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  names  of  the  vessels  as  given  in  the  schedule  referred  to  are 
as  follows: 

Vandyck^  T.  S.  S.f  Vaubaru  T.  S.  S,;  Vestria^  T.  8.  8.;  Veronese^ 
Voltaire^  Vasctri,  Pascal,  Phidias^  Dryden,  Archimedes.  Euclid. 
Rossetti,  Verdi,  Camming,  Siddons,  8penser,  Raphael,  Dettingen, 
Raebvm,  Oavour,  Evesham,  Balaclava,  Flodden,  Colbert,  Tintoretto, 
Titian,  Thespis,  Terence,  Rembrandt  Romney,  Canova,  ViUe  du 
Havre,  Vitte  de  Paris,  Cervantes,  Camoens,  8aUust,  Tennyson,  Byron, 
VirgiL  Horace.  Chaucer,  Hipparchus,  Inventor,  Kentmere. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  the  Voltaire  one? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Voltaire  is  one ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  other  vessels  in  its 
accommodations  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Voltaire  is  what  we  call  a  second-class  boat. 
We  charge  a  less  rate  of  passage  on  her  than  we  do  on  our  larger 
and  newer  steamers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  are  the  names  of  the  larger  and  newer 
steamers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  steamer  Vestris  is  the  newest  boat.  She  has  lust 
come  on  the  berth,  and  if  you  will  refer  to  the  Daily  Consular  Ke- 
ports  of  January  3,  1913,  the  American  consul  at  Rio  writes: 

The  I^mport  &  Holt  Steamship  Co.,  that  has  for  some  years  maintained  a 
fortnightly  service  between  New  York  and  Brazil  and  Argentina,  has  placed  a 
12.000-ton  steamer  on  the  New  York-Brazil  route,  which  is  equally  as  com- 
fortable and  modern  ad  the  ships  running  between  Europe  and  Brazil.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  ships  of  this  character  will  be  added  to  the  service,  as  the 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  certainly  warrant  it;  although  there  is  little  or 
no  immigrant  movement  either  way,  such  as  there  is  between  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  the  question  of  return  cargoes  is  more  difficult  than  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  did  that  vessel  start  running? 

Mr.  Daniels.  She  started  from  Buenos  Aires  in  September  or 
October. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  many  round  trips  did  she  make? 

Mr.  Daniels.  She  is  completing  her  first  round  trip  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  a  new  vessel.  Have  you  any  other  of  the 
same  character? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  The  Vofari^  which  came  on  the  berth  two  years  ago, 
is  a  boat  of  the  very  highest  type,  and  at  that  time  was  almost  as 
modem  as  the  Veatns  is  to-day.  On  the  Vestris  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  the  company  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  and  their 
opinion  was  that  the  boat  was  one  of  the  finest  that  had  come  into 
New  York  in  any  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  frequent  sailings  do  you  give  now? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Everv  other  Saturday. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wiiat  vessels  do  you  use  in  making  these  sailings? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  submitted  the  schedule. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  Well,  can't  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  The  Vestris^  Verdi^  Vasari^  Voltaire^  Veronese^ 
Byron^  and  Tennyson. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  the  sailings  of  these  vessels  the  kind  of  sail- 
ings fixed  by  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  not  fixed  by  the  conference;  it  is  fixed  by  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Without  consultation  with  any  other  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  quite  positive  without  consultation  with  any 
other  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  fix  your  freight  rates  independently  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  have  already  made  that  a  matter  of  record,  Mr. 
Humphrey.    I  have  testified  all  the  morning  on  .that  point. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  would  it  not  have  been  just  as  easv  for  you 
to  have  said  "  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  as  it  was  for  you  to  say  that?  Do 
tjmj  fix  the  passenger  rate? 

Mr.  Danielb.  'Hie  passenger  rate  we  fix  independently. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  understood  between  jrourseives  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  that  you  shall  maintain  such  a  class 
of  passenger  service  between  America  and  Brazilian  points  as  will 
prevent  other  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  On,  no.  The  introduction  of  these  high-class  boats 
is  entirely  a  private  venture  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  It  is 
a  line  they  have  built  up  after  many  years — we  have  been  in  the 
trade  for  40  years,  and  we  have  built  up  this  passenger  service  be- 
tween here  and  South  America  until,  as  I  just  stated,  our  last  ship 
is  one  of  the  finest  ships  that  has  ever  come  to  or  sailed  from  New 
York  in  all  appointments.     She  cost  about  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  the  same  passen- 
?pr  rates  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  as  the  European 
line?? 

ilr.  Daniels.  When  we  first  went  into  the  business  we  took  the 
i^te  then  existing  as  a  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  just  make  the  same  rate  as  the  European  lines 
have  to  New  York,  but  you  are  doing  it  independently,  nevertheless? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  take  them  as  a  guide  in  making  our  own  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  ask  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  do  ask  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  Mr.  Daniels,  you  still  get  within  $10,  I  believe 
you  said,  as  much  for  carrying  a  passenger  direct  from  South  Amer- 
ica to  New  York  as  the  ofiier  line  gets  for  carrying  a  passenger  all 
the  way  to  Europe  and  back  to  New  York,  although  the  distance  is 
only  about  two-thirds? 
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Mr.  Dani£L8.  Mr.  Humphrey,  there  is  an  answer  in  the  tail  of 
each  one  of  your  questions.  I  explained  very  thoroughly  this  morn- 
ing that  the'local  rate  between  Southhampton  and  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  local  rate  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  was  practically 
the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  a  passenger  in  South 
America  can  buy  a  ticket  to  New  York  by  way  of  Europe  for  the 
same  class  for  about  $10  additional.  That  statement  has  been  made. 
and  I  noted  this  morning  they  were  the  same  in  respect  to  all  these 
lines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  A  passenger,  if  he  bought  a  ticket  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  New  York  via  Southhampton,  would  pav  $10  additional  over  the 
rate  direct  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  a  printed  schedule ;  it  is  all  published. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  be  very  fflad  to  see  it.  There  is  very 
little  travel  from  South  America  to  this  country  as  compared  with 
the  travel  from  South  America  to  this  country  via  Europe,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Danieus.  Oh,  quite  a  good  deal.  Still,  a  good  many  tickets 
are  bought  that  way.  The  vestris  can  carry  250  iSrst  cabin  passen- 
gers, 125  second,  and  as  many  steerage  as  accommodations  may  re- 
quire.    I  hope  to  fill  her,  but  I  might  say 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  the  number 
of  passengers  that  you  have  carried  from  South  America  to  this 
country,  and  from  here  to  Europe  on  a  through  rate,  we  will  say, 
during  the  year  1911. 

The  Chairman.  And  1912. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course  in  1912  they  got  an  additional  ship 
and  the  statements  might  not  all  be  made  up.  But  I  wish  you  would 
give  that. 

There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Does  your  conference  make  any  attempt  to  mcmopolize 
the  trade  coming  from  South  America  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  you  mean  freight  or  passenger? 

Mr.  IIuMTHREY.  I  mean  freight.  ' 

Mr.  Daniels.  Freight  trade.    We  do  not  attempt  to  monopolize  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  is  the  trade  between  here  and  South 
America  practically  monopolized  by  the  different  conference  linei=, 
in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  not,  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yoii  consider  that  the  trade  between  here  and 
South  America  is  practically  what  we  call  a  free  sea  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a  free  sea. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  the  report  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation  during  the  year  1910,  there  were  901  entries  of 
steam  vessels  in  this  country  from  South  America,  and  270  of  them 
came  to  this  country  in  ballast.  Now,  if  it  is  a  free  sea,  how  do  you 
explain  that  fact? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  would  be  glad  to  explain  it  to  you,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
A  great  many  of  our  boats  come  in  ballast.  There  was  not  enough 
cargo  coming  forward  to  fill  all  the  boats.  We  will  take,  if  you  like, 
the  trad^  in  sections.  You  have  brought  up  the  coffee  trade  with 
Brazil.  The  whole  coffee  trade  with  Brazil  is  not  enough  coffee  to 
fill  the  number  of  boats  that  we  have  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  necessary 
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for  the  regular  lines,  who  have  built  up  the  trade,  to  get  as  much 
coffee  as  they  can.  From  the  River  Plata  the  trade  is  in  its  infancy. 
WTien  we  started,  a  few  years  ago,  we  practically  got  no  cargo  and 
we  took  it  at  ballast  rates — absolutely  nothing;  $2  a  ton,  or  something 
like  that.  That  trade  is  gradually  growing,  but  the  character  or 
exports  from  that  countir  are  not  such  as  will  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  until  the  Democratic  Party  (which  I  nope  will  hap- 
pen) will  break  up  the  tariff  and  make  it  possible  to  bring  meat 
stuffs  and  other  products  of  the  Argentine  into  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  we  will  be  able  to  use  our  boats  and  refrigerators,  and 
so  forth,  and  get  some  freight  to  make  it  worth  while.  But  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  worth  anything. 

Mr.  H^MPHRET.  Now,  take  the  coffee  trade:  What  proportion  of 
the  coffee  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  is  carried  by 
v^sek  outside  of  the  conference  lines,  excepting  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro, 
wliich  you  claim  is  a  competitor?  Outside  of  that  line,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  coffee  trade  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  is 
carried  by  vessels  outside  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Danuxs.  I  hope  we  carry  all  of  it,  because  we  have  got  to  run 
our  ships  to  make  it  pa^.  There  is,  however,  one  shipper  who  does 
not  ship  with  us.  That  is  Arbuckle  Bros.  Formerly  they  were  out 
largest  supporter.  They  received  the  largest  concession  of  those 
shippers  then,  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  only  within  a  very  few 
months,  as  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  of  Ne\^ 
York  will  show,  that  they  held  up  their  complaint  pending' negotia*- 
tions.  They  were  negotiating  with  us — they  were  willing  to  give 
lis  all  the  coffee  for  our  regular  boats,  if  we  would  allow  them  a 
little  concession  more  favorable  to  them  than  the  other  shippers. 
We  declined,  and  Arbuckle  stopped.  But  T  do  not  think  they  find 
it  as  profitable  to  ship  coffee  now,  which  is  worth  $300  to  $400  a  ton, 
and  must  be  carefully  handled — it  requires  boats  to  be  constant  and 
requires  first-class  service  of  every  kind — as  to  ship  through  respon- 
sible, respectable  lines,  who  will  assure  them,  month  in  and  month 
out  throughout  the  year,  regularity  that  will  satisfy  the  necessities 
of  the  business  and  make  a  mutual  profit  for  both. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  other  coffee  shipper,  besides  Arbuckle, 
who  brings  any  coffee  from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Outside  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  so,  outside  of  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  HuMPHHET.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  vessels,  besides  the 
Llovd  Brazileiro's,  bringing  coffee  from  the  Argentine  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  average  boat  is  not  qualified  to  bring  coffee. 

Mr.  HmiPHREY.  I  am  just  asking  you  whether  there  is  any  boat 
which  does, 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  kept  a  record. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Daniels,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  If 
your  line  has  been  willing  to  make  a  special  concession  to  such  a  firni 
as  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  wny  has  it  not  been  willing  to 
^^ake  a  special  concession  to  other  shippers  of  the  same  class  of 
products? 
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Mr.  Dani£i^.  We  have  not  made  any  special  concession  to  the 
Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  which  we  are  not  willing  to  make  to 
everybody  else.  We  nave  made  a  contract  for  a  period  with  the 
Singer  (Jo.  which  we  will  make  with  everybody  else  shipping  the 
same  class  of  goods.  We  are  willing  to  make  a  contract  with  Ar- 
buckle  Bros,  for  coffee  upon  the  same  terms  that  every  other  shij>per 
from  Brazil  ships  on,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  make  a  discrimina- 
tory condition.  It  was  not  very  much  of  a  discrimination,  but  it  was 
a  different  contract.    It  was  nothing  in  the  rate. 

Mr.  Atres.  What  was  it,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Danieus.  It  was  just  a  little  detail,  something  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  it  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  rates  for  the  serv- 
ice ;  the  service  was  worth  the  rates.  The  reason  they  broke  with  us 
years  ago  was  only  because  they  had  always  enjoyed  a  rate  in  those 
days  based  on  the  amount  shipped,  and  they  were  shippers  of  a 
million  bags.  But  their  business  lias  since  fallen  off,  I  see,  to  400,000 
bags  this  last  year.  They  have  storage  facilities  down  in  Brazil, 
where  they  can  store  the  coffee  up  and  ship  when  the  boat  gets  in 
occasionally.  But  when  you  count  the  storage  cost  on  it  of  ^00  or 
$100  a  month  I  think  Arbuckle  would  be  getting  a  pretty  good 
proposition  if  they  would  use  our  boats  at  the  same  rates  we  are 
carrying  it  out  to-day.  But  we  could  not  a^ree  on  any  concessions 
that  were  not  fair  to  the  trade,  and  they  declmed  to  do  it. 

Mn  Stephens,  Mr.  Daniels,  you  state  that  you  have  a  rate  from 
Rio  via  Southampton  to  New  York — a  passenger  rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  about  $10  in  excess  of  the  rate  from  Rio  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  about  that :  very  close  to  it,  I  know. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  do  you  maKe  that  rate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Because  the  lines  running  to  Southampton  from  Rio 
try  to  take  the  passengers  to  New  York  by  that  way  at  that  low  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  if  allowed  to  do  so  they  would  interfere  with 
your  travel  from  Rio  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  want  them  to  stop  interfering  with  the  New 
York  travel. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  they  would  interfere  with  it  if  allowed  to  do 
what  they  propose  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Without  retaliatory  measures. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  because  of  the  competition,  then,  that  you 
make  the  rate  you  do  from  Rio  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes;  it  is  a  losing  proposition  to-day,  and  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  some  passengers  who  go  from  New  York 
go  a  roundabout  way. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  traveling  public,  then,  really  reap  the  ad- 
vantage because  of  competition? 
,  Mr.  Daniels.  I  could  hardly  call  it  an  advantage,  because  the  peo- 

Sle  who  go  that  way  pay  more  money  to  go  that  way.    They  take  10 
ays  longer  time  to  go  that  way,  and  that  is  rather  expensive.    On 

the  other  hand 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  would  be  considerable  travel  from  Rio  to 
Southampton  and  then  to  New  York,  anyway,  would  there  not? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  And  in  this  way  they  are  allowed  the  benefit  of 
the  reduced  tariff? 

Mr.  Danoxs.  They  get  a  lower  rate.  As  I  say,  there  is  a  large 
triangle  traveled  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  to  South  America, 
because,  naturally,  they  want  to  aid  their  British  and  German  affilia- 
tions in  business.  We  get  it  one  way  and  then  they  come  the  triangle 
back. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  traveling  public  is  actually  reaping  the  ad- 
vantage because  of  the  competition? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  reaping  the  advantage  in  that  way.  On 
the  Vestris  we  make  a  very  cheap  rate  to  try  to  induce  travel.  Al- 
though we  have  the  best  boa^  and  we  have  a  surplus  of  room,  she 
is  away  ahead  of  her  time,  and  we  have  got  to  develop,  gradually  in 
the  business;  and  to  fill  her  we  make  a  specially  low  rate  to  anybody 
who  will  make  the  voyage  that  way  down,  and  in  that  way  we  are 
developing  quite  a  good  deal  of  tourist  travel,  which  is  practically 
unknown  m  that  part  of  the  world.  In  order  to  get  the  travel  we 
are  giving  a  special  inducement  there. 

]£.  H^tDY.  Your  idea  of  the  trouble  is  that  a  ffood  deal  of  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  bring  much  of  the  freight 
into  this  country  over  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  What  difficulty — ^in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  empty  boats — coming  in  ballast. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  imports  from  Argentina  to  New  York  are 
comparatively  small  as  compared  with  the  exports  from  New  York 
to  Argentina.  I  presume  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  boats  that  go 
from  New  York  to  Argentina  never  come  back  at  all. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Because  they  ^et  no  load  back? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  nothing  to  bring. 

Mr.  Haedy.  And  you  think  that  if  we  let  in  meat  stuffs  and  other 
things  that  they  will  have  something  to  bring  back? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Business  is  bound  to  pick  up,  and  the  more  business 
there  is  the  more  we  will  have  to  carry. 

Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Daniels,  how  do  you  expect  that  is  going  to 
affect  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  farmers'  products  are  more  valuable  every  day. 
It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  works  out  itself.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  a  bit. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Daniels,  what  is  the  first-class  passenger  rate 
from  New  York  on  this  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  $150,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  what  is  the  round  trip  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  make  a  round-trip  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  of 
§300.    I  think  to  Rio  it  is  $225,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  reduction  of  about  $76  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes ;  it  is  a  material  reduction. 

^Ir.  HuMPHBEY.  Right  at  that  point,  about  the  amount  of  ship- 
ping each  way ;  wRile  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  figures  for  the 
tonnage,  and  I  recognize  the  fact  that  cargoes  that  come  this  way 
are  more  valuable,  bulk  for  bulk,  I  do  happen  to  have  the  figures 
of  the  trade  for  1910,  and  I  want  to  put  them  in  the  record.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1910  all  the  freight  to  South  America  is  given  a  value 
of  $196,164,786 ;  and  during  that  same  period,  from  South  America, 
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$92^95,218;  so,  in  value,  South  America  gets  decidedly  the  greater 
amount 

Mr.  Danieub.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  includes  coffee  at  $300  a  ton 
and  rubber  at  $2,000  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sidney  Story  put  figures  in  the  record,  show- 
ing the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  and  stating  also  thuat  the 
merchants  of  South  America  would  be  very  glad  to  trade  out  that 
difference  with  us. 

Now  take  the  Argentine  trade;  we  have  spent,  I  think,  enough 
time  with  the  other.  Mr.  Daniels,  will  you  state  if  your  compan}-  at 
present  or  at  any  time  within  the  last  two  years  is  or  has  been  a  party 
to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  any  understandings  with  any 
other  steamship  line  or  Tines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passen- 
ger traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  and  the  ports  in  the  Argen- 
tine ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  no  passenger  understanding  whatever.  In 
freight  we  are,  as  I  stated  tnis  morning,  in  accorcTwith  the  other 
lines  in  the  making  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line 
and  the  Houston  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Barber  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Norton  Line  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  I  do  not  know  how  active  the  Norton  Line  is.  I 
understand  they  are  to  some  extent.  , 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  or  Plate  Line? 

Mr.  Danielj9.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line? 
Those  are  the  lines  that  are  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  you  have  one  line  duplicated  there,  have 
you  not? 

The  Chairman.  The  last  line — that  is  the  line  of  which  Mr.  Ryan 
is  the  agent  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  does  not  go  to  the  Argentine  proper.  It 
touches  occasionally  at  Bahia  Blanca. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  they  go  to  Bahia  Blanca. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Grace  Lme,  I  think,  go  to  Bahia  Blanca  occa- 
sionally. 

The  Chairman.  The  lines  that  I  have  named  are  in  the  conference 
and  have  the  same  rates  to  Argentine  ports? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  on  the  return  voyage? 

Mr.  Daniels.  From  Argentina  to  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  could  not  answer  that  question^  I  am  not  familiar 
with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  the  same 
tariff  on  the  return  voyage  or  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  do  not  have  the  same  tariffs  entirely;  it  is  a 
different  cargo.  'Whether  they  have  any  agreements  working  I  do 
not  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  pooling  arrangement  on  freight 
northbound? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  pebating  agreements  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  will  have  to  answer  that  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not 
advised. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  shippers  any  deferred  rebates  on 
^ipments  as  in  the  case  of  shipments  from  Rio  ? 

Mr.  Danibls.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  northbound  busi- 
ness fron^  the  Argentine.  I  think  Mr.  Houston,  who  will  follow  me 
CD  the  stand,  will  be  able  to  answer  that  question  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  arrangements  between  the  several  lines 
known  as  the  conference  lines  in  the  trade  with  Argintina  the  same 
as  between  this  country  and  Brazil? 

ifr.  Daniels.  You  mean  outward  from  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes- 
Mr.  Daniels.  We  just  have  an  informal  agreement  to  maintain 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  those  lines  also  members  of  this  c<mi- 
ference,  and  do  they  meet  with  you  as  members  of  the  same  committee 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brazil  part  of  it; 
but,  as  I  explained  m  a  statement  this  morning,  the  representatives 
of  the  lines  have  weekly  meetings,  similar  to  those  in  the  Brazil  trade. 

The  Chairman.  But  their  meetings  are  distinct? 

Mr.  Danxeus.  The  meetings  are  distinct,  and  they  are  in  each 
other's  office,  in  turn — something  like  that 

The  Chairman.  The  representative  of  each  line  meets  the  repre- 
soitatives  of  the  other  lines  in  conference  about  how  often  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  About  once  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  are  the  subjects  of  those  conferences? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  also  make  reports  on  the  boats  berthed,  the 
amount  of  cargo  contracted,  and  the  contracts  made.  If  any  rates 
are  to  be  made,  they  make  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  rates  made  at  the  conference  in  New 
York,  or  are  they,  like  the  rates  in  the  Brazilian  trade,  cabled  from 
Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rates  in  New  York  are  made  in  New  York  for 
three  of  the  lines  that  have  their  principal  offices  n  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  New  York- Argentine  rates  are  made  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  made  in  New  York ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  made  in  these  conferences  ? 

Mr.  Danieub.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  is  done  in  these  conferences  in  addi- 
tion to  making  these  rates  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  business.  Every  line  is  on  its  own 
bottom,  so  to  speak;  they  take  their  own  earnings  on  their  own 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pooling  of  earnings  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  other  agreement  except  a  friendly  main- 
tainiBg  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  trade  you  have  agreements  with  shippers, 
have  you  not? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  agreements  with  shippers  in  the  Argen- 
tine trade — contracts.  They  are  not  agreement,  but  contracts  with 
shippers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  contracts  in  writing? 

Mr.  Daniells.  Contracts  in  writing  with  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  particular  parties  with  whom  you  have 
Contracts  in  the  Argentine  trade. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Each  line  has  its  own  contract  in  the  Argentine 
trade.  I  speak  for  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  We  have  contracts 
with  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  John  Dunn  Son  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  J.  I.  Case  Co. — ^is  that  the  plow  company? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  thrashing  machine  company.  And  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  similar  contracts.    I  do  not  recall  their  names. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  contracts  on  the  part  of  shippers  made 
with  your  company  or  with  the  several  companies  in  the  conference? 
Are  they  joint  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  not  joint  contracts.  They  are  made;  each 
line  making  its  own  contract  and  assuming  the  liability  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  contract ;  but  they  have  the  privilege  of  shipping  by 
other  steamers  than  their  own. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  while  the  contract  is  made,  for 
instance,  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  yet  it  is  understood  they 
may  ship  by  any  one  of  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  the  shipper  wants  to  and  the  conference  line  will 
take  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  contracts  permit  them  to  ship  by  any 
other  line  than  the  parties  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Most  of  the  contracts,  I  think,  read — ^you  have  one 
in  the  record,  have  you  not?  It  is  in  the  record  of  yesterday — Arkell 
&  Douglass.    If  you  will  let  me  have  that  I  can  explain  more  properly. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  refer  to  it  and  have  you  verify  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  This  is  a  contract  made  with  the  Hx)uston  Line, 
incorporated  in  yesterday's  record,  and  reads  that  "  Shipments  shall 
only  be  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.''  I 
presume  our  contracts  have  much  the  same  phraseology,  although  I 
do  not  think  they  are  identical,  except  in  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  contract  before  you.  Does  it  not 
provide  that  the  parties  named  there  as  the  shippers  shall  give  all 
their  business  to  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  contract  reads: 

It  Is  mutually  apreed  nnd  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  of  Messrs.  Arkell  &  Douglas  (Inc.).  estimated  to  amount  to  about 

tons  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata  ports,  and  shipments  shall 

only  be  made  by  steamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  "  steamers " — that  refers  to  individual 
steamers,  not  to  the  lines,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Individual  steamers  of  their  line  or  any  other 
steamer  they  might  name. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  does  not  say  so ;  but  it  would  be  implied.  They 
would  not  go  outside  of  their  friendly  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  "  friendly  arrangement "  mean  the  terms 
of  the  conference!  _  .    ._ 
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ilr.  Daniels.  No;  because  our  line  is  not  responsible  for  the  con- 
tract, and  the  Houston  Line  has  not  the  privilege  of  naming  our 
boats  unless  we  wanted  that  specific  boat  to  take  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  the  committee  now  whether  these  parties 
^ive  that  contract  for  the  privilege  of  shipping  by  any  one  of  the 
conference  lines  or  by  any  other  lines  at  will? 
Mr.  Daniela.  No;  they  have  not. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  our  own  case  we  have  had  the  question  raised 
several  times  where  people  have  tried  to  get  the  benefit  of  contract 
rates  when  we  did  not  have  the  space,  and  were  charging  higher,  and 
when  our  line  did  not  have  any  liability  under  that  contract,  nor 
have  the  other  lines  any  liability  or  responsibility  other  than  is 
voluntary  under  our  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  recognize 

Mr.  Daniels.  As  a  custom,  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the  con- 
trary, the  shippers  ship  by  what  steamers  they  like,  because  the  rates 
are  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "  steamers '  you  mean  lines  in  the 
conference? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  an  understanding  between  your- 
selves that  while  they  may  desi^ate,  for  instance,  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  they  may,  if  they  desire,  ship  via.  a  steamer  belonging  to 
one  of  the  other  lines  in  the  conference,  yet  as  between  yourselves  you 
are  mutually  responsible. 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  responsible.    The  only  agreement 
we  have  in  the  Plata  trade,  as  I  mentioned^  is  the  maintenance  of 
rates.    We  have  no  other  agreement  regardmg  any  joint  responsi- 
bility or  anything  else,  unless  we  bind  or  contract  ourselves  as  joint 
contractors.    We  have  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  made 
by  the  Barber  Line,  I  think,  where  all  the  lines  and  the  amount  that 
each  of  them  shall  carry  is  named,  and  we  are  each  responsible.    I 
think  this  contract  is  the  only  one ;  that  is,  to  my  knowleage,  there  is 
oidy  one, 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  us  a  copy  of  that  contract? 
Mr.  Dandei^.  It  is  with  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.    I  will  try  to  get  it ; 
if  they  will  give  it  to  me  I  will  furnish  it  to  you. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  copies  of  the  other  contracts. 
Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  furnish  copies  of  them ;  we  are  parties  to  it, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  a  note  of  that  and 
furnish  it  to  the  committee.  Are  any  vessels  outside  the  conference 
operating  between  Argentina  ports  and  New  York  ? 

Mr.  DANiBLfi.  I  do  not  think  there  are.  I  think  that — unless  you 
mean  whether  the  Norton  line  consider  themselves  in  the  conference 
or  not.  They  operate  a  steamer  to  the  south.  I  think  the  other  boats 
that  are  operated  outside  the  regular  lines  have  been  mostly  to  Brazil. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  gone  through  to  the  Plata,  although  there 
may  have  been  some  which  have  gone. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Norton  Line 
and  these  other  lines  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Norton  lines  do  not  attend  the  conference  meet- 
in0i  of  rate  derioL 
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The  Chairman.  Thej'  have  the  same  rates,  however,  as  the  con- 
ference lines,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  understand  that  they  maintain  practically  the  same 
rates ;  yes,  sir,  although  I  think  occasionally  they  slip  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anv  understanding  between  you  that  they 
shall  maintain  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  definite  understanding,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  care  how  "  definite  "  it  is.  Is  mere 
any  understanding? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  should  say  no.  There  used  to  be  an  understanding, 
they  were  members  of  the  conference  until  recently.  I  presume, 
unless  they  maintain  the  rates  and  there  was  any  cause 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  get  out  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  About  a  year  ago — I  do  not  think  they  have  been  in 
the  conference  for  over  a  year. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  what  was  the  reason  for  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  why  they  got  out? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  managed  in  New  Tfork;  I  do  not  know  the 
reason.    They  never  gave  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Did  not  they  assign  any  reasons  at  all? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  had  very  friendly  relations,  and  they  withdrew 
without  assigning  any  reasons! 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  stopped  coming  to  any  more  meetings. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Cut  it  oflf? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Cut  it  right  oflF. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  relations  just  as  cordial  as  when  they 
were  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Practically.  We  do  not  mind  taking  a  little  freight 
from  them  if  we  can  get  it.  I  think  I  took  their  largest  contract 
away  from  them  not  long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Brazilian  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Goodwin. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  did  the  conference  meet  in  New  Yorki 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  an  office  in  the  Produce  Exchange.  I  think 
it  is  214.  the  same  as  registered  in  this  old 

Mr.  Gerhard.  326,  on  the  main  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  conference  in  the  Argentine  trade 

meet  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  meet  generally  at  the  different  line  offices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  secretary  of  that  conference? 

Mr.  Daniels.  There  is  no  secretary  of  that  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  record  kept  of  your  meetings? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  just  a  memorandum  is  made  by  whoever  is 
present  about  the  reports  from  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  line  go  to  Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  gone  there ;  we  go  there  very  rarely. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  go  to  the  Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a  port  that  those  main  Plata  lines  call  at  very 
irregularly.  I  think  that  practically  all  the  boats  send  a  steamer 
there  possibly  once  a  year,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  think  the  i^^o 
west  coast  lines  stop  at  Bahia  Blanca. 
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The  CHArRMAN.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  the  conference 
lines  that  the  New  York  and  South  American  line  shall  go  to  Bahia 
Blanca  only? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  not.  I  never  come  in  contact  with  them  at 
all,  in  fact.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  the  New  York  and 
South  American  Line  with  reference  to  rates? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  rates  furnished  the  committee,  I  will  say,  on 
ail  commodities  in  every  instance  show  that  their  rates  are  just  2^ 
cents  less  than  the  conference  lines'  rates. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  rates  via  the  South  American  Line? 

The  Chaixman.  To  Bahai  Blanca. 

Mr.  Daniels.  To  Bahai  Blanca — we  have  onlv  had  one  steamer 
there  in  a  year,  and  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  trade.  That 
will  show  very  condnsively  that  we  had  no  agreement,  would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  do  not  even  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  agreement  that  there  shall  be  a  dif- 
ferential ? 

Mr.  DanieijS.  No  agreement  of  that  kind.  We  could  not  commit 
that  anvwhere ;  that  would  take  all  our  business  away  in  time. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Daniels,  you  said  that  representatives  of  the  con- 
ference lines  me^  once  each  week? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  River  Plata  trade? 

Mr.  Stevens^  Yes. 

Mr.  Danieub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevens.  In  the  Brazilian  and  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  different  trades  entirely,  and  different  peo- 
ple, but  practically  the  same  method  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Ajid  you  also  gave  the  purposes  for  which  they  meet. 
In  pursuing. that  purpose,  into  what  details  do  the  representatives  go? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  the  Argentine? 

ilr.  Stevens.  Either  in  the  Brazilian  or  the  Argentine — ^say  the 
Brazilian. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Brazilian  lines  simply  file  statistics  regarding 
the  boats  that  are  loading,  the  amount  they  have,  the  way  the  joint 
contracts  are  being  handled,  and  recording  any  contracts  that  may 
have  been  made. 

ilr.  Stevens.  They  file  a  statement,  then,  of  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  they  have  contracted  for  that  particular  shipment  and  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  the  rates;  just  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  tonnage  and  with  whom  the  contracts  have  been 
made. 

ifr.  Daniels.  No.  Supposing  you  had  a  6,000-ton  boat  sailing  in 
three  weeks  and  you  had  4,000  tons  of  cargo  booked  for  her.  You 
would  simply  record  that  such  and  such  a  boat  would  sail  on  such 
and  such  a  date  and  had  4,000  tons  booked.  That  Would  leave  her 
2,000  tons  of  space  to  fill. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Nothing  else  is  gjiven  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No:  that  is  practically  all  that  is  ffiven. 

Mr.  Stevens.  For  what  purpose  is  this  schedule  or  these  facts 
given  to  your  secretary  f 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Just  so  that 


Mr.  Stevens.  To  keep  each  other  from  encroaching  on  the  other's 
field. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  to  keep  them  advised  as  to  the  amomit  of  ton- 
nage. If  the  berth  is  in  the  present  Brazil  berth  our  contracts  are 
in  excess  of  our  tonnage,  and  we  have  had  to  put  on  some  larger 
boats  and  some  extra  steamers  to  carry  more,  and,  unfortunately, 
they  are  losing  contracts,  and  we  are  not  very  keen  on  carrying  out 
our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Does  this  meeting  frequently  take  place  because  of 
a  desire  to  divide  more  or  less  equally  the  amount  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  only  the  joint  contracts  are  divided,  the  ones 
we  have  underwritten  jointly.  The  amount  of  tonnage,  as  I  have 
said  before,  we  are  quite  a  small  factor  during  the  last  year  in  the 
Brazil  trade,  and  we  have  carried  very  little  compared  with  what 
the  German  lines  have,  and  I  think  the  Prince  Line  has  carried 
more  than  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Have  you  made  more  money  by  doing  that  or  less? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  not  had  the  steamers.  We  have  allowed 
our  passenger  boats  on  the  way  to  the  Plata  to  stop  there  and  take 
a  thousand  tons  or  1,500  tons  of  cargo,  and  then  go  on  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  desire  the  passenger  traflSc? 

Mr.  Daniels.  At  the  time  we  were  devoting  ourselves  to  the 
passenger  boats — doing  two  services  with  the  same  boats. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  handle  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  passenger  traffic 
we  have  hopes  for;  it  has  got  to  be  developed,  and  we  have  got  to 
create  it. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Why  did  you  give  up  your  profitable  freight  busi- 
ness, your  share  or  any  part  of  it,  and  take  up  the  passenger  end  of 
it,  if  it  was  not  profitable? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  our  freight,  what  we  do  carry,  is  quite  profit- 
able because  we  get  the  better  class.  Our  boats  are  both  very 
large — 10-000-ton  ooats — in  Brazil,  but  we  carry  through  to  the 
Argentine.  The  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  for  the  Argentine,  and  only 
a  small  portion  for  Brazil.  Consequently  our  ratio  in  the  Brazil 
trade  is  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  was  the  speed  of  those  larger  boats? 

Mr.  Daniels.  They  are  capable  of  making  16  knots.  We  run  on  a 
13-knot  schedule. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  not  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  conference  and 
your  conference  meetings  to  divide  in  somewhat  equal  portions  the 
tonnage  from  here  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  the  trade  is  not  divided  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage.  There  was  an  old  arrangement  regarding  the  number  pf 
ships  dispatched,  but  if  a  ship  went  with  a  thousand  tens  she  is 
counted  a  ship  just  as  much  as  one  of  6,000  tons  capacity. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  one  of  the  purposes,  then,  to  in  some  way  divide 
the  profits  of  that  trade? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  there  are  no  profits;  each  line  takes  its  own 

earnings. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Then,  what  reason  do  you  meet  for? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  have  these  joint  contracts  to  carry  forward, 
and  we  are  also  interested  in  the  future  growth  of  the  trade.    It  is 
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growing  very  fast,  and  we  have  to  make  our  provisions  for  that  and 
keep  intelligently  posted ;  that  is  the  real  object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Daniels,  that  by  these  conference 
meetings  and  by  the  assembling  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
conferenoe  lines,  and  the  going  over  of  the  details  of  the  contracts, 
you  get  the  amount  of  tonnage  secured,  that  you  can  in  the  end 
derive  larger  profits  than  if  you  did  not  have  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  save  the  waste  of  pulling  against  each  other  by 
pulling  together.  As  I  explained  this  morning,  if  there  was  very  little 
cargo  or  too  bulky  cargo  scheduled  for  the  same  port  in  the  same 
week  or  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  and  a  very  little  cargo 
jointly  for  that  port,  one  line  or  both  of  them  cable  to  their  owners 
asking  one  line  be  given  a  transfer  and  withdraw,  and  save  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  call.  One  boat  would  do  the  service  just  as  well,  and 
we  have  to  provide  reserve  tonnage  in  the  different  lines  for  those 
contracts  we  are  interested  in  joinuy.  One  line  will  make  a  contract 
and  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  way  it  sees  best  is  carried  out 
bv  conference  around  the  table,  the  way  you  gentlemen  are  assem- 
bled here. 

Mr.  Atbes.  Mr.  Daniels,  in  a  case  like  that,  where  freight  is  offered 
two  or  three  different  lines,  and  one  of  those  were  not  enough  to 
fill  the  boats,  as  you  say,  and  when  that  boat  is  withdrawn,  is  that 
freight  all  shipped  in  the  first  boat  out,  or  is  it  held  back  for  the 
other  boatf 

ilr.  Daniels.  Oh,  it  is  all  sent  right  out  for  the  advantage  of  the 
trade. 
Mr.  Atbes.  In  one  boat? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Jn  a  case  like  that,  your  line  is  offered  some  freight 
and  the  Prince  Line  is  offered  some  freight,  and  you  withdraw  one 
of  your  boats  there  or  they  withdraw  one  of  their  boats,  and 
all  the  shippers  send  their  stuff  on  that  line;  how  would  that  be 
filled? 

Mr.  Daniels.  All  direct — by  direct  freight,  simply  turn  them  over 
to  the  boat  scheduled  for  the  port. 
Mr.  Ayres.  And  they  would  conduct  the  entire  business? 
Mr.  Daniela.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  bill  for  the  freight. 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

ilr.  Ayres.  And  collect  for  it  and  take  the  entire  profits  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Simply  turn  it  over  to  them  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  Turn  it  over  to  them. 
Mr.  Ayres.  This  seems  to  be  a  philanthropic  scheme  ? 
Mr.  Daniels.  No;  I  can  tell  you  the  other  day  that  unfortunately 
we  found  that  one  of  our  passenger  boats  was  very  much  overloadea, 
lomake  call  and  get  dispatch  before  needed.    And  we  were  very  glad 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  our  intermediate  freight — freight  offering  for  the 
tenninal  where  we  stopped.    We  found  one  of  the  Prince  Line  boats 
loaded  up,  or  largely  loaded  up,  waiting  for  a  contract  of  cars  to 
arrive  on  the  railway,  and  we  switched  over  this  entire  cargo,  tele- 
graphed and  got  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  thereby  saved  a  wait 
of  half  a  dozen  days,  and  we  accomplished  our  dispatch  on  the  coast, 
which  was  verj-  essential,  and  we  satisfied  the  shipper  who  got  his 
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goods  all  at  the  same  time.  That  is  how  the  economy  is  effected,  and 
lat  is  the  object  of  our  working  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Daniels,  I  would  like  to  ask  yoii  some  questions 
on  a  different  line  than  that,  if  these  gentlemen  are  through? 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  evidence  that  there  is  a 
written  contract  between  these  conference  lines  in  the  trade  between 
Argentina  and  Europe,  embodying  rebate  provisions.  What  do  you 
say  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  contract  i 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  think  it  more  than  likely.  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  the  details,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Embodying  the  rebate  provisions  and  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  shippers  may  obtain  these  deferred  rebates? 

Mir.  Daniels.  You  mean  from  Argentina  to  Europe? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Daniels.  And  vice  versa.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  such  is  the 
fact,  and  such  is  also  according  to  the  laws  of  both  the- countries 
where  they  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Your  firm  and  the  Houston  Line,  the  Prince  Line 
and  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the  Hamburg  South  American 
Lines  are  all  parties  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  You  mean  abroad? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  then,  have  you  not  an  understanding 
between  yourselves  that  that  agreement  shall  be  in  force  as  between 
you  and  the  trade  between  South  American  ports  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Why,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all.    In  the  first  place 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  not  been  advised  by  counsel  that  on 
account  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  the  possibility  of  liability 
under  its  provisions,  it  is  best  not  to  have  that  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No.  sir ;  absolutely  not.    I  am  trying 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  you  had  advice  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all — not  at  all,  and  we  never  had  the 
case  up — never  had  occasion  to  raise  it.  I  am  answering  you  to-day 
as  broadly  as  I  can.  It  is  for  our  interest  to  clear  this  matter  up  and 
all  matters,  sir.    I  am  answering  just  as  broadly  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  assuming  that  you  are.  I  wanted  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  so  that  if  a  condition  does  exist  there  will  be  no 
loophole  for  you  to  escape. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  does  not  exist  at  all  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  this  whole  matter  will  be  threshed  out  in 
the  suits  pending  in  the  United  States  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  your  company  has  no  rebate  arrangement 
from  Argentina  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge — they  have  no  such  agreement. 
That  European  agi'eement,  I  am  quite  positive,  could  not  be  applica- 
ble north  bound,  but  whether  they  have  an  agreement  in  the  north- 
bound trade  in  which  they  are  only— I  do  not  think  there  are  but 
three  lines  running  north — our  own  line  coming  back;  some  of  the 
Houston  Line  boats,  som^  of  the  Barber  Line  boats,  and  the  Norton 
Line.  The  boats  of  the  Prince  Line  and  the  other  lines  do  not  come 
back  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line,  you  think,  does  have  the  rebate  agree- 
ment as  to  trade  between  Argentina  and  Europe? 
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Mr.  Danisls.  I  think  it  very  likely.  I  have  never  known  about  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely;  I  feel  almost  sure  they  have. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  written 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  14,  1911,  by  a  Mr.  S.  Schaefer  to  Mr. 
(ieorpe  W.  Gittins,  of  New  i  ork,  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  and 
by  isolating  it  it  does  not  isolate  the  sense  in  any  way.  That  is  the 
riason  I  do  not  read  all  of  it.    It  reads: 

And  please  do  not  forget  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  is  the  only  shipping 
fiimpany  here  with  whom  you  can  possibly  ship  goods  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  If 
yoD  would  ship  with  the  Lloyd  or  with  other  companies,  the  delay  would  be 
twice  or  three  times  more. 

He  has  been  complaining  in  this  letter  about  delay  in  ^tting  his 
goods  unloaded.  What  advantages  have  you  in  the  way  orunloading 
Gown  there,  if  anv,  that  makes  him  say  that? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  spend  the  money  that  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  his  statement,  while  not  literally  correct, 
is  practically  correct  when  he  makes  that  assertion  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Our  steamers  run  on  a  schedule  and  give  the  best 
service;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  costs  us  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  HuMPKBEY.  I  desire  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  do 
you  say  of  the  shipping  facilities  that  are  furnished  between  this 
country,  both  for  mail,  freight,  and  passengers  direct,  as  compared 
with  the  facilities  that  are  furnished  to  Europe?  In  other  words, 
are  we  at  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  in  these  matters  with  Europe 
in  reaching  the  trade  in  South  America  so  far  as  shipping  facilities 
are  concerned  ? 

>Ir.  Daniels.  So  far  as  shipping  facilities  of  freight  go  there  has 
never  been  any  shortage  of  tonnage.  The  tonnage  has  always  been 
ample  for  the  amount  of  freight  offering.  Our  passen^r  service 
every  fortnight  runs  to  Rio  and  the  Argentine,  according*  to  our 
schedule,  within  24  hours  of  the  fast  service  from  Europe.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  we  have  not  enough  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  is  it  about  the  mail  service? 

Mr.  Dakiels.  The  mails  so  from  here  by  our  boats  within  24 
hours,  with  the  same  speed  uiat  they  go  from  Southampton  by  the 
fastest  boats. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  would  you  say  the  mail  service  compares 
between  this  country  and  South  America  and  between  South  America 
and  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Except  for  the  frequency — ^the  European  business, 
of  coui^,  is  larger — tne  mail  service  is  just  as  fast,  and  everybody 
swms  to  be  satisfied. 

ifr.  Humphrey.  How  about  its  frequency  and  regularity  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  regularity  is  without  question.  We  have  not 
had  a  slip  up  on  a  sailing  for  jrears.  Its  speed  is,  as  I  say,  within  24 
hfflirs  of  the  fast  boats  from  Southampton. 

)fr.  Hardy.  You  think  it  is  a  mistake,  then,  to  imagine  that  a  man 
at  Knenos  Aires  could  not  get  back  to  the  United  States  comfortably 
^thout  going  by  Europe? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  carry  about  all  that  go,  and"!  could  give  you  tes- 
tiraonials  by  the  hundreds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  seen  a  great  many  statements  to  that  effect, 

have  you  not? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Statements  without  the  people,  who  make  them,  com- 
inff  forward. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  statement  is  that  the  method  of  communication 
from  the  Argentine  to  New  York  is  about  as  good  practically  as  it 
is  from  the  Argentine  to  Southampton  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  can  not  say  that,  because  at  Southampton  they 
have  two  or  three  big  lines  that  run  across  the  Atlantic,  and  their 
travel  amounts  to  the  thousands. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  as  frequent,  but  it  is  regular — ^your  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  regular.  We  have  three  of  our  boats  that  are 
first  class,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  best  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  jou  had  one  vessel  that  was  as  good 
as  anything  on  the  water  down  there? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  not  only  said  so,  but  the  consul  general  at  Rio  said 
sOj  and  prominent  men  here  in  Washington  and  m  New  York  have 
said  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  a  man  can  get  back  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New 
York  without  going  to  Southampton  if  he  desires  to? 

Mr.  Daniels.  For  a  great  many  years  the  majority  of  the  trade 
traveled  back  and  forth  that  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  conditions  of  which  you  speak  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  they  have  been  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  carry  practically  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
travel,  and  the  other  percenta^  that  goes  by  Europe  mostly  would 
go  that  way  anyhow  for  business  reasons  or  because  they  wanted 
to  do  their  shopping  abroad,  or  because  they  want  to  go  with  the 
crowd. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  were  before  the  Steen^rson  committee 
and  were  asked  the  same  question  vou  stated  at  that  time  that  the 
service  was  practically  as  good,  witn  the  exceptions  which  you  have 
named,  as  it  was  between  here  and  Europe^  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  European  service  has  constantly  improved;  so 
has  our  service  from  New  York  by  the  addition  of  new  steamers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  said  that  statements  had  been  made  without 
giving  the  names  of  the  persons,  so  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  a 
statement  or  two,  and  will  give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
made  them.  I  will  read  parts  of  them.  The  first  one  is  made  by 
Mr.  I.  E.  Moses,  one  of  tne  leading  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash,  ft 
was  made  under  oath  before  that  committee.  Here  is  a  part  of  what 
he  said : 

I  have  here  a  list  of  the  ships  arriviug  /ind  the  ships  sailing  from  Buenos 
Aires  that  I  cut  out  of  the  newspaper  there.  For  the  last  day  of  April  and 
the  month  of  May  there  were  38  mail  steamers  expected  at  Buenos  Aires,  ont 
of  which  5  en  me  from  New  York.  There  were  83  ships  altogether,  mail  and 
freight  ships,  that  were  to  arrive  at  Bueaos  Aires,  out  of  which  5  came  from 
New  Yorlc.  There  were  35  ships  sailed  from  Buenos  Aires  in  May,  one  of  th«n 
being  a  mail  steamer  to  New  York.  Thr  total  that  sailed  during  the  month  of 
May  and  the  last  day  of  April  from  Buenos  Aires  was  63.  Three  of  them  were 
to  go  to  New  York.  Out  of  all  of  those  Mnes  coming  from  Germany,  France.  Hol- 
land, Italy,  Sweden,  Austria,  Spain- -and  I  also  saw  the  Portuguese  flag- 
there  was  not  a  single  American  flag.  The  consul  at  Buenos  Aires  told  me 
that  maybe  once  or  twice  a  year  a  suiling  vessel  with  the  American  flag  would 
come  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  American  flag  you  are  talking  about. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBET.  I  know  that  part  of  it,  but  all  those  othere  were 
foreign,  showing  the  difference  in  frequency  of  sailing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No;  but  the  American  flag  might  not  be  on  those 
ships.    I  do  not  expect  it  is. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  Of  course  it  is  not.  But  I  call  your  attention 
that  the  total  sailings  during  the  month  of  May  and  the  1st  day  of 
April  from  Buenos  Aires  was  63,  and  three  ot  them  were  to  go  to 
New  York. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  what  he  says  about  the  mail 
service.    He  says : 

The  mail  from  New  York  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity.  I  went  into  the 
English  bookstore,  as  it  is  called,  when  I  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  23d 
of  March,  and  tried  to  get  a  New  York  paper.  The  clerk  kind  of  smiled  at 
me.  flnd  he  sjiid  they  did  not  have  any;  that  they  would  not  have  any  untiV 
tbe  next  mail  came  in.  I  asked  him  when  that  would  be,  and  he  said,  *'  Ob, 
yoo  can't  tell  when  any  American  newspapers  will  come  in.  You  can  get  an 
English  new8pai)er.*'  He  said,  "We  may  have  a  New  York  paper  in  two  or 
three  weeks."  Of  course  I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lishers or  where  the  fault  lies;  but  while  I  was  there  I  know  that  we  got  the 
maguzines  for  January,  February,  and  March,  all  in  one  batch  on  one  day. 
They  only  get  the  Sunday  New  York  pn[)ers,  and  when  they  come  they  come 
sereral  weeks*  issues  all  together.  I  asked  him  why  they  charged  45  centavos, 
which  is  about  20  cents,  for  a  newspaper,  and  he  said,  "  Nobody  is  going  to  buy 
these  old  newspapers  when  they  could  get  newer  ones,  pai)ers  of  a  later  date, 
and  so  whoever  buys  these  of  a  later  date  has  to  pay  for  these  old  ones.*'  Of 
coarse  the  paper  there  was  a  good  deal  cheat)er  than  at  Rio.  There  the  man 
wanted  50  cents  for  a  New  York  paper.    Reading  came  high. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Now,  if  you  are  through  on  that  line,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Daniels  a  question  about  another  matter. 
Mr.  Daniels,  were  you  here  when  Mr.  Story  testified  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I  unfortunately  was  not. 

Mr.  Habdy.  He  was  telling  us  about  an  effort  to  establish  a  line 
from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil,  and  he  used  this  language : 

TheMnnson  Uae  started  from  Mobile  after  the  Pan  American  Line — 

The  line  he  was  interested  in — 

started  from  New  Orleans.  It  was  frequently  stated  that  as  s*>on  as  this 
independent  American  line  started  from  New  Orleans,  that  the  shipping  com- 
bine tioo  would  put  on  a  line  alongside  of  it  to  run  it  out.  When  the  Munson 
IJne  started  from  Mobile  to  South  America,  I  was  in  Chicago  at  that  time 
and  I  wrote  to  our  i>eople  and  I  said,  "  I  believe  that  this  Munson  Line  is  a 
ahipping  trust  combination  proposition,"  because  not  only  did  it  start  from 
Mobile  after  we  had  started 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  had  charged  that  that  was  a  shipning 
trust  proposition  and  that  your  company  then  went  around  in  New 
Orleans  booking  freights  tor  Brazil  for  future  sailings,  and  that 
when  his  line  sailed  and  took  off  their  ships  vour  company  then  re- 
fused to  carry  any  freight  or  to  continue  this  booking.  In  other 
words,  he  was  presenting  the  idea  that  your  company  was  crowding 
out  any  possibility  or  any  effort  to  establish  an  independent  line  from 
Sew  Orleans.  Do  you"  know  anything  about  the  condition  as  to 
which  he  testifies  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Story,  it  was  rather  a  sad  story  all  through, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  simply  what  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  was  if  it  were  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  r&d  you  the  balance  of  it. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  minute.  Let  me  read  the  balance  of  it.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

And  then,  following  on  the  heels  of  that,  the  Lamiiort  &  Holt — they  have  an 
agent  In  New  Orleiins  who  receives  ships  iis  they  come  in  from  the  south  witli 
coffee,  nnd  this  agent  in  September  last  was  bool^ing  freights  for  the  Terrance, 
of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  I  met  the  son  of  the  Brazilian  consul  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  hist  October.  He  Is  an  American,  and  his 
father  is  a  big  coffee  importer,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  people 
were  going  to  start  a  line  from  New  Orleans.  Well,  I  wrote  to  our  lieople  that 
I  believed  that  Wiis  carrying  out  the  threat  they  had  made  when  I  was  in  Rio, 
as  it  hfid  reached  me  that  they  were  going  to  start  in  a  now  line  alongside 
of  us  to  run  us  out.  Our  press  took  that  up.  The  agent  of  the  line  denied  it, 
however.  When  the  Pan-American  boats  came  back  empty  our  people  con- 
cluded it  was  no  use  to  keep  the  Une  going  and  continually  meet  with  a  loss 
on  the  return  voyage.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  Lamport  &  Holt  would 
not  take  any  freight  to  New  Orleans  for  South  America. 

\Vliat  about  that  little  episode? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Story's  boats  after  a  ^ood  deal  of  propaganda 
and  prospectus  started,  and  he  chartered  hisT>oats  in  the  open  market, 
paying  6s.  6d.,  or  something  like  that  We,  of  course,  knew  exactly 
what  he  paid  for  his  boats.  We  soon  heard  from  merchants  exactly 
what  he  was  asking  for  his  freight  from  New  Orleans,  and  we  did 
not  think  there  was  any  more  worry  in  the  matter.  If  he  chartered 
his  boats  at  the  price  he  chartered  them,  and  if  he  was  willing  to  take 
the  fi'eiffht  at  tne  price  they  named,  I  do  not  really  think  we  could 
have  helped  him  any  more  than  we  aid.  We  let  any  of  our  shippers 
who  wanted  to  use  his  boats  and  cancel  with  us  ship  with  him.  Tnere 
was  only  one  result,  and  could  have  been  only  one  result  About 
three  boats  used  up  his  capital,  and  nobodv  who  knew  anything  about 
the  business  could  have  figured  it  any  diflPerent, 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  start  in  to  take  freijght,  as  mentioned  in  thp 
Terrance  episode,  when  he  established  this  line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No;  we  did  not.  The  fact  as  to  the  Terrance  episode 
is  this:  The  ship  was  coming  to  New  York  from  New  Orleans 
in  ballast — to  load  on  the  New  York  berth  for  Brazil  or  the 
River  Plata.  Our  agent  telephoned  that  they  would  need  some 
freight  for  ballast  coming  around  the  coast  if  it  got  to  blowing. 
This  line  was  offering  to  take  rosin  at  some  very  cheap  fi^ire,  and 
that  was  the  best  we  could  get  for  ballast,  so  we  authorized  him  to  put 
it  in  ballast.    He  put  it  in  as  ballast  and  it  came  on  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  vou  did  take  some  freight  from  there  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  always  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  no  unusual  thing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  about  this  Munson  Line? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  Mimson  Line  is  entirely  independent  of  us.  We 
have  never  touched  the  question  of  their  starting  up  from  Mobile. 
But  they  are  speculators  in  freight.  If  they  want  to  go  into  that 
Mobile  proposition  on  the  present  market  value  of  tonnage,  I  am 
glad  it  is  their  risk  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Daniels,  is  it  your  statement  that  your  conference 
lines  do  not  use  any  fighting  ships  to  kill  off  young  aspirants  for 
freight  business? 
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i[r.  Dakiei^.  We  have  not  opposed  any  of  our  competitors  for  a 
long  time.  There  has  been  mere  business  than  we  could  handle  with 
the  present  tonnage. 

Mr.  Habdy.  If  a  new  line  should  start  up,  say,  from  New  Orleans 
now,  you  would  not  put  in  one  of  your  fighting  ships  there? 

Mr.  Daki£ls.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Haven't  you  done  that  sort  of  thing  at  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Rardy.  Or  at  Galveston? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Within  the  last  10  vears? 

ilr.  Daniels.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  not  that  I  remember.  W»i 
have  been  offered  that  business  by  the  railways  from  New  Orleans, 
and  we  have  said  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  consider  it  whenever 
we  could  get  a  good  dollar  back  for  an  old  one. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  it  is  now,  you  do  not  take  any  freight  from  the 
Gulf  ports  to  South  America,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Daniei^.  Except  via  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nothing  direct? 

Mr.  Daniels.  No  ;  it  does  not  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  asked  this 
witness?  If  not,  we  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at 
10  o'clock. 

FRIDAY,  JAKUABY  10,  1913. 

The  committee  m^t  at  10.35  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Collier,  Ayres,  Stone,  Post, 
Faison,  Humphrey,  Hinds,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard  has  been  in  very  poor  health  and 
was  advised  by  his  physician  that  his  health  did  not  warrant  his 
coming.  He  has,  however,  expressed  his  willingness  to  come,  and 
will  give  his  testimony  before  the  committee,  but  I  make  this  sug- 
gestion because  I  do  not  want  to  tax  him  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  PAUL  F.  OEBHABD,  GENERAL  AGENT  FOB 

THE  PBINCE  UNE,  NEW  TOBK,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  witness  affirmed  to  the  oath. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gerhard,  just  tell,  briefly,  how  long  you 
have  been  in  the  steamship  business,  your  experience,  and  your 
various  business  connections. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  been  in  the  ship  brokerage  business  since 
1^07.  in  New  York,  and  in  the  steamship  business  since  1882,  when 
the  American  Line — ^the  United  States  &  Brazil  Steamship  Co. — was 
-farted.  I  was  appointed  the  general  agent  of  that  line,  and  I  held 
that  position  during  the  operation  of  the  company  or  until  1892, 
^hcn  it  went  into  tlie  hands  of  r  receiver,  in  spite  of  the  subsidy 
iliat  it  was  receiving  from  the  Brazilian  (yovernment,  as  well  as 
from  the  Government   of  the  United   States.     After  leaving  that 
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agenc^r,  it  was  a  question  with  me  whether  to  go  out  of  business  or  get 
a  forei^  line,  so  I  accepted  the  freight  agency  of  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Lme — the  outward  freight  agency  of  tne  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 
The  general  agents  at  that  time  were  Busk  &  Jevons,  in  New  York. 
I  resigned  that  agency  in  1907,  and  accepted  the  general  agency  of 
the  Prince  Line,  which  I  now  hold. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trades  is  the  Prince  Line  engaged? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  hold  the  agency  of  the  Prince  Line  for  the  Brazil, 
River  Plata,  and  South  African  service. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  Brazil  trade,  tell  the  committee 
if  your  company  or  line  is  at  present,  or  has  been  in  recent  years,  a 
party  to  any  agreement  or  ai^reements,  or  any  understanding  with 
any  other  steamship  line  or  lines,  as  regards  either  freight  or  pas- 
senger traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Prince  Line  has  an  agreement  with  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  Line  and  the  Hamburg- American,  and  the  Hamburg- 
South  American  Steamship  Line,  joint  service,  as  per  the  agreement 
which  is  already  in  evidence,  a  copy  of  which  I  can  hand  you  [pro- 
ducing paper]. 

The  paper  so  produced  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  S3."  * 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  the  time  to  compare  it  with  Ex- 
hibit 1  in  the  Government's  suit,  but  is  that  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  copy.  It  is  a  copy  as  far  as 
the  agreement  is  now  in  existence.  The  pooling  agreement  referred 
to  in  that  contract  only  existed  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  pooling  agreement  was  in  a  supplement,  was 
it  not,  and  printed  as  Exhibit  ?fo.  2  in  the  Government  suit! 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes ;  in  the  supplement.     And  I  have  not  a  copy  of 

it,  because  it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  agreement  that  you  handed  us 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  what  we  are  working  under  now.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  identical. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  Exhibit  1  in  the  Government's  suit  i 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  identical. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  the  agreement  in  existence  between  your 
line  and  the  other  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  the  one  now  in  existence;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  operates  in  the  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  the  Brazilian  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Gerhard,  tell  the  committee,  briefly,  the 
workings  of  the  Xew  York  committee:  who  compose  the  committer 
and  the  name  of  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  the  three  lines  meet  in  conference.  We  have 
an  office  in  New  York  at  326  Produce  Exchange,  and  we  have  a  sec- 
retary there,  named  Robert  Goodwin,  and  we  meet  there  once  a  week 
to  advise  each  other  of  what  steamers  are  berthed,  and  how  thev  arc 
getting  on  in  loading;  what  quantity  of  cargo  they  have  booked  and 
what  port  they  are  going  to,  and  what  dates  they  are  scheduled  for. 
We  report  contracts  that  may  have  been  made;  we  report  those  at 
the  meetings  and  the  general  conditions  of  the  market.  That  is 
about  what  we  do  in  conference. 

*  Exhibit  33  is  to  be  found  on  imge  435,  in  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Barber. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  with  reference  to  rates:  Where  are  those 
rat^  made? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  When  we  first  started,  there  was  a  certain  number 
of  articles  called  staples,  such  as  lumber,  resin,  flour,  and  kerosene 
(I  think  those  are  the  articles,  about;  I  think  they  are  named  in  one 
of  those  agreements)  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  fix  a  rate  on  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  market,  not  less  than  the  minimum,  which 
I  think  was  stated  in  the  agreement  at  8  cents.  That  was  the  mini- 
mum, and  we  were  at  liberty  to  meet  the  situation.  If  the  market 
went  up,  of  course  we  put  the  rates  up ;  if  the  market  was  low  and 
the  merchants  could  not  pay  the  rates,  and  we  saw  the  necessity  of 
a  change,  why,  we  were  at  liberty  to  change  those  rates.  But  in 
recent  years  we  have  practically  been  deprived  of  that  authority, 
and  at  present  we  really  get  our  authority  from  London.  We  cable 
through  our  secretary  in  New  York  to  the  secretary  in  London,  who, 
I  presume,  submits  it  to  the  different  owners^  and  we  get  a  reply 
through  the  secretary  then  what  to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  rates  to 
quote,  for  I  think  it  is  very  reasonable  that  the  owners  of  ships  who 
own  the  property  and  know  what  it  costs  to  run  those  ships  should 
really  be  the  men,  the  judges,  to  state  what  freights  we  ought  to  get 
here. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "we"  you  refer  to  the  conference 
lines  t 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  am  speaking  of  the  joint  agency,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  refer  to  the  secretary  abroad,  you 
refer  to  the  secretary  of  the  conference  lines  there  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Of  the  conference  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
London  conference? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  it  simply  consists  of 
those  three  lines  named  in  the  agreement,  but  I  have  never  attended 
those  conferences  and  really  have  no  details  of  how  they  are  con- 
ducted. All  I  know  is  that  they  have  a  secretary  there  to  whom  our 
secretarv  cables.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it.  I  have  never  at- 
tended  any  of  those  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  ownership  of  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairmak.  You  do  not  know  who  they  are? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  Prince 
Line  having  been  absorbed  by  the  Royal  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  had  heard  nothing  until  I  got  to  Washington,  but 
I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it,  because  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Knott 
would  have  informed  me  of  the  fact.  I  am  quite  confident  he  still 
holds  the  line.  It  has  been  his  life  work,  and  he  is  not  going  to  give 
it  to  others.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  and  that  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  the  statements. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Prince  Line  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Prince  Line  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  Lam- 
port 4  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  has  been  a  well-known  fact  for  some  time  that 
the  Royal  Mail  has  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt.  I  do  not  know 
an}*thing  except  what  I  have  heard  ana  seen  in  the  newspapers. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  quite  widerstand  you. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  Royal  Mail  has  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Daniels  was  asked  with  reference  to  sailings 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  conference  lines  from  Brazilian  ports, 
and  he  stated  that  the  sailings  were  at  regular,  definite  periods ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  conference  lines  give  the  shipper  a  better  service 
than  other  lines  might — tramp  vessels  on  the  Brazilian  route.  Is 
it  true  that,  except  these  fast  steamers  known  as  the  passenger  steam- 
ers of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  your  freight  steamers  sail  at  definite 
periods  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  we  endeavor  to  keep  up  dates.  But  the  great 
trouble  in  all  South  American  ports  is  that  the  facilities  for  dis- 
<rharging  cargo  are  limited,  and  they  are  often  detained  in  those  ports 
before  they  get  a  chance  to  unload.  So,  while  we  try  to  keep  our 
dates,  sometimes  we  are  detained ;  but  certainly  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  regularity  than  any  tramp  steamers  could  offer. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  tramp  vessels  as  compared  with  the 
Lloyd-Brazileiro  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  their  steamers.  I  have 
not  watched  their  service  even,  and  I  would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion  about  those  ships.    I  am  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  tell  the  committee  what  agreement 
or  understanding  exists  between  the  conference  lines  and  the  Booth 
Line  with  reference  to  the  South  American  trade. 

Mr.  Gerhard,  I  really  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  definite  agree- 
ment existing  between  the  lines.  I  do  not  know  of  any.  It  is  only 
this,  "  Do  not  step  on  my  corns,  and  I  won't  step  on  your  corns." 
That  is  about  the  amount  of  it.  I  do  not  think  we  would  care  to 
go  into  their  ports  without  consulting  with  them,  and  I  think  they 
feel  the  same  way  toward  us.    There  is  not  any  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  friendly  understanding, 
"  If  you  will  keep  out  of  the  north  Brazilian  ports,  we  will  keep 
out  of  yours"? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  it ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  understanding 
with  all  the  lines.  They  all  know  perfectly  well  that  if  any  of  the 
existing  lines  try  to  enter  the  territory  of  another  line  they  are  sure 
of  getting  into  a  fight  with  them;  so  they  keep  out  of  it.  That  is 
the  amount  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  situation  as  regards  the  Brazilian  ports 
and  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Those  are  two  different  trades;  I  do  not  think  thei*f 
is  any  definite  agreement.  I  know  there  is  no  definite  agreement 
between  the  Brazilian  and  the  River  Plata  lines. 

The  Chairman.  But  thev  understand 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  simply  a  tacit  understanding-  "  Don't  go 
for  me,  and  I  won't  go  for  you."    That  is  the  amount  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  "  Keep  on  my  preserves  "  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  at  this  time, 
or  at  any  time  for  several  years  past,  has  been  a  party  to  any  agn^e- 
ment  or  agreements  or  understandings  with  any  other  steamship 
line  or  lines  as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from 
the  United  States  and  the  ports  in  Argentina. 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  Our  line  has  an  understanding  with  different  lines 
that  go  to  the  Argentine,  but  it  is  only  a  verbal  understanding. 

There  is  no  written  agreement  in  this  trade.  Since  January, 
1912,  there  has  been  an  oral  understanding  between  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  Houston  Line,  Prince  Line,  Barber  Line,  and  Houlder, 
Weir  &  Boyd's  Line  with  reference,  mainly,  to  rates.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  lines  meet  weekly  to  discuss  the  general  conditions 
and  matters  of  rates  and  contracts,  and  to  exchange  views  generally 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  ships  and  of  the  freight  market. 
Freight  rates  are  determined  upon  at  these  meetings  and  adhered 
to  by  the  five  lines  mentioned.  Rates  are  also  sometimes  changed 
by  mutual  arrangement  between  meetings. 

The  Norton  Line,  which  is  also  engaged  in  this  trade,  is  not  a 
party  to  this* understanding  and  does  not  attend  the  meetings. 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  merchants  who  contract 
with  individual  lines  for  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  ma- 
terials or  for  shipments  during  a  season  or  a  year  have  the  privilege 
of  loading  such  parts  of  their  shipments  as  they  may  desire  to  load 
upon  any  steamer  or  steamers  of  any  of  the  five  lines  which  may 
be  loading  at  the  time  the  merchants  wish  to  make  the  shipment, 
but  subject  to  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  the  steamer,  except 
contracts  that  are  closed  by  authority  of  the  respective  agents  for 
participation  in  same.  The  freight  rates  earned  by  each  of  the 
lines  are  its  own,  and  are  not  pooled. 

Each  agent  represents  his  own  line,  receives  his  commission  from 
his  own  principal,  and  there  is  no  pooling  of  commissions.  There 
is  no  limitation  upon  the  number  or  size  of  the  steamers  that  may 
l)e  dispatched  by  any  line,  nor  is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  time 
at  which  any  party  may  dispatch  steamers.  There  is  no  conference 
in  a  formal  sense,  no  secretary  is  employed,  and  no  minutes  are 
kept.  Xo  rebates  of  any  kind  are  given  in  this  trade,  and  there  is 
no  division  of  territory  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  the  agents  of  these  conference  lines 
make  the  rates  ? 

ilr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  made  in  London? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  we  make  the  rates  here^  but  we  are  really 
guided  by  the  European  tariff.  We  base  our  rates  here  on  the 
turopean  tariff.  Our  desire  here  is  to  keep  them  on  a  level.  It  is 
to  our  own  interest  to  keep  the  trade  on  this  side  and  not  have  it  go 
to  Europe.  It  is  to  my  {)ersonal  interest  to  get  all  the  trade  I  can 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  compensation 

Mr.  Gerhard.  My  compensation  is  on  the  freight  earned.    The 

more  cargo  is  carried  the  more  commission  I  earn. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  situation  when  this  understanding 
vas  entered  into  between  yourself  and  the  other  lines  down  at  the 
Argentine  conference? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Prior  to  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  was  paddling  my  own  canoe.  I  was  working 
alone.  Prior  to  working  alone  we  had  a  kind  of  understanding  to 
'fork  together,  but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  together  and  work  this  out 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  was  not  in  it  at  all  in  1911.  I  worked  entirely 
alone  in  1911. 

Mr.  Hardt.  How  did  you  fix  your  rates? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  fixed  them  the  best  way  I  could.  I  tried  to  see 
what  the  others  were  charging.  I  did  not  get  their  tariff.  I  tried  to 
see  how  near  I  could  keep  to  them,  because  I  did  not  want  to  cut 
rates  any  more  than  necessary.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  take 
less  than  my  neighbors. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  rebates  and  preferred  rebates, 
I  do  not  recall  having  asked  you  what  the  conditions  are  in  that 
regard  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  There  are  absolutely  no  rebates  in  the  outward 
business. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  with  reference  to  inward  business? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  coffee  busi- 
ness. I  am  absolutely  imorant.  My  authority  is  simply  for  ship- 
ments from  New  York,  from  the  United  States.  I  have  never  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Knott  in  any  manner  about  the  coffee  business.  All 
I  do  when  the  steamers  come  up  is  to  deliver  the  coffee  and  collect 
the  freight,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the  terms  of  the 
coffee  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  not  an  existing  arrangement  by  which 
the  agents'  commissions  are  pooled? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  pooling  of  commissions,  posi- 
tively. 

The  Chairman.  Either  of  the  incoming  or  outgoing  freight? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No  pooling  whatever,  positively.  That  is  the  caj^e 
since  I  have  been  agent.  I  am  talking  about  the  time  since  I  have 
been  agent,  since  1908. 

The  Chairman.  In  January,  1912,  you  came  together  and  entered 
into  this  oral  understanding.  Who  were  the  parties  that  did  that? 
Name  them. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Who  were  the  parties  that  came  together? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gerhard,  I  think  I  gave  them  a  moment  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Who  represents  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Busk  &  Jevons ;  Busk  &  Daniels  now.  The  Barber 
Line 

The  Chairman.  Who  represents  the  Barber  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Barber  &  Co.  Houlder  &  Boyd  represent  the 
American-Bio  Plata  Line 

The  Chairman.  Who  represent  the  Prince  Line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  represent  the  Prince  Line.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 
represent  the  Houston  Line.    Those  are  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  you  are  also  engaged  in  the 
South  African  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  is  now  or 
has  been  in  recent  years  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or 
understandings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards 
either  freight  or  passenger  traffic,  or  both,  to  or  from*  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa. 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  We  are.  The  Prince  Line  have  an  understanding 
mth  the  Hansa  Line,  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Line,  Barber  &  Co., 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  the  Union  Castle  Line,  and  the  Prince  Line. 
Those  are  the  lines  that  work  together  in  the  South  African  business. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  tnat  agreement  is. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  not  the  agreement,  and  I  really  have  never 
read  it  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  an  old  agreement  that  was  in 
existence  before  I  took  over  the  agency,  and  we  simply  meet  in  the 
different  agents'  offices  and  report  the  loading  of  the  steamers,  etc., 
report  contracts,  and  anything  of  that  kind.  I  came  in,  and  they 
seemed  to  work  it  in  that  way.  I  do  not  Imow  anything  really  about 
the  details  of  the  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  New  York  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes ;  the  agents  all  meet  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Ohyes,  sir;  there  is  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  still  in  force  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  never  saw  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  charged  by  each  of  the  lines 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  rates  are  given  from  London.  We  have  no  dis- 
cretion at  all  here.    We  get  orders  from  London. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  from  I-iOndon,  you  mean  from 
the 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  suppose  they  have  their  representatives  there  who 
give  us  the  orders. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  them  through  the  secretary 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  cable  to  Bucknall  Brothers 
4  Co.,  and  they  cable  back  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  discretion  with  reference  to  rates 
at  all? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  no  discretion  at  all.  In  fact,  they  name  the 
steamers  that  are  to  load  in  turn.  We  keep  one  steamer  loading  on 
the  berth  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  is  about  completed  we 
cable  to  London,  "Name  steamer,"  and  they  name  the  next  steamer. 

Mr.  Collier.  May  I  ask  one  question  right  on  that  line?  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  some  time  ago  that  at  this  weekly  meeting  you  dis- 
cussed general  conditions  and  rates.  What  effect  does  the  rate  situa- 
tion have  in  this  weekly  meeting? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  think  we  spoke  about  the  Brazil  and  the  River 
Plata  trade  when  I  said  we  discussed  the  rates.  We  are  now  talking 
about  South  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Those  South  African  rates  are  fixed  in  London. 
In  the  Brazil  trade  I  understood  you  made  the  rates  here? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  not  in  the  Brazil  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  that  is  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  How  is  it  in  the  Brazilian  trade  ?  Are  the  rates 
fixed 

;  Mr.  Gerhard.  The  rates  are  as  I  have  already  stated.    We  get 
instnictions  from  London  as  regards  rates. 
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Mr.  Humphrey;  For  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 
Mr.  Gerhakd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  some  years  ago  the  New  York 
agents  were  allowed  to  make  rates  here  on  certain  articles? 
Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Stephens.  But  that  later  that  privilege  had  been  taken  awar 

from  you? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiiEPHENS.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  think  about  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  in  the  South  African 
trade  competing  with  your  lines? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  Argentine  trade,  you 
stated  that  you  did  not  personally  know  that  any  rebates  were  paid 
on  the  trade  north  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  that  was  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Brazilian  trade?  Well,  while  it  is  true  that  you  do 
not  personally  know  it,  of  course  a  good  many  things  are  rumored 
around.  With  regard  to  those  rebates  on  the  trade  from  Brazil,  is 
it  the  general  understanding  or  the  rumor  of  the  trade  that  such 
rebates  are  only  paid  on  the  coffee  shipments,  or  on  the  whole  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  believe  it  is  only  on  the  coffee  shipments,  but  it  is 
only  a  supposition.  I  have  never  seen  those  agreements  and  it  is 
really  since  the  amtation  commenced  in  New  YorK  when  I  was  called 
before  the  United  States  district  attorney  there  that  he  showed  me 
one  of  those  circulars.    That  is  the  first  information  I  had  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Taking  all  these  ports,  where  these  lines  are  in 
conference,  you  say  there  is  no  pooling  of  earnings,  but  it  is  your 
effort  to  distribute  the  tonnage  so  that  each  line  will  get  its  equitable 
share? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  As  regards  that,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition 
between  the  different  agents  to  get  all  the  freight  they  can.  I  think 
you  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  say  we  tried  to  dis- 
tribute the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  asking  you  if  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not.  On  the  contrary  we  agree  only 
upon  rates ;  that  is  all.  We  do  not  cut  under.  Then  we  ^  ahead  and 
see  who  can  do  the  best  about  cargo.  Of  course,  there  is  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  agents,  and  if  I  find  one  of  the  lines  have  a 
steamer  a  little  short  of  cargo  and  I  have  some  cargo  available,  and 
they  ask  me  for  it,  I  turn  it  over  to  them  and  get  the  steamer  out  of 
the  way  and  let  the  other  steamer  get  the  cargo  coming  in.  We  help 
each  other  that  way,  you  know.  But  otherwise  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
competition  for  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  designating  which  steamer 
shall  go  on  the  berth  and  be  ready  to  sail — is  not  the  purpose  of  that 
to  make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  the  African  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  speaking  of  the  African  trade. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  were  just  now  talking  about  the  Argentine. 
In  the  African  trade  the  policy  is  to  keep  one  steamer  only  on  the 
berth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  to  divide  equitably  between  these  lines? 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes.  That  is  so  as  to  let  each  line  have  its  full 
share  of  the  market  and  supply  the  necessary  tonnage.  If  we  find 
we  can  load  a  steamer  in  eight  days,  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cargo 
offering,  we  cable  for  another  steamer  sooner. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  authority  over  there  in  London  keeps  you 
equitably  divided 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  it    They  no  doubt  have  their  understanding. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  the  purpose  of  giving  each  line  its  proportion- 
ate share? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  there  is,  so  far  as  you  know,  no  pooling,  there  is 
a  division  of  custom? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  So  as  to  avoid  cutting,  you  know.  If  there  is  not 
re^larity  in  the  trade  you  can  not  run  it  successfully. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  the  Argentine  trade  is  there  any  way  by  which  you 
can  tell  which  steamer  can  go 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  the  agents  can  put  on  as  many  steamers  or  as 
big  steamers  as  they  want 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  the  management  of  that  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  controlled  in  New   York;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  do  really  compete  to  see  who  can  get  the 
most  business? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  of  scrapping  around. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  ownership  of  the  Argentine  lines  is  where? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Those  are  all  British  ships. 

Mr.  Stephens  ;  All  owned  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  said  there  were  three  of  these  Argentine 
lines  owned  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  They  are  controlled  in  New  York.  He  charters  a 
good  many  steamers.  He  does  not  own  many  himself,  and  he  char- 
ters in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  owners  of  the  lines  are  Americans? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Barber  controls  his  own  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say   there  are  three   in   New   York? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  The  next  one  is  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd.  They  con- 
trol the  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  say  they  control  the  line  you  do  not 
mean  they  own  the  line? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  a  number  of  the  lines  do  not  own  enough  steam- 
ers to  allow  them  to  supply  the  berths.  In  that  case  they  simply 
charter  steamers  and  put  them  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  they  have  the  vessels  chartered  they  own  all 
there  is  to  the  line?  All  they  have  in  the  line  is  the  trade  and  ves- 
sels chartered,  and  they  own  that? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  these  conference  lines  which  you 
have  referred  to  as  trading  to  South  Africa  also  trade  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  South  Africa  and  some  of  the  east  coast ;  yes. 
We  go  as  far  north — well,  I  have  forgotten  some  of  the  names. 
They  call  it  South  and  East  Africa— the  ports  in  South  and  East 
Africa. 
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The  Chairman.  The  agreement  covers  that  whole  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  South  and  East  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  have  contracts  with  individual 
shippers  in  these  different  trades? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  in  some  trades,  yes,  we  have  more  than  in 
others.  For  instance,  in  the  African  trade  I  have  no  special  con- 
tracts at  all.  In  the  Brazil  trade  I  have  some  contracts,  and  in  the 
River  Plata  trade  I  have  some  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  them? 

Mr.  Gbrharp.  Yes,  sir.  The  subpoena  spoke  of  five  contracts  in 
which  we  had  given  special  privileges  or  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  consider  any  of  my  contracts  as  giving 
any  special  privileges  or  advantages.  I  thought  I  would  brinp  the 
contracts,  so  you  can  judge  for  yourself.  In  reference  to  the  River 
Plata  contract  I  should  Tike  to  explain  the  position.  We  have  at 
New  York  some  four  or  five  merchants — ^merchant  houses  that  ship 
from  50,000  to  100,000  tons  of  agricultural  machinery  during  the 
year,  besides  a  good  many  other  goods.  These  houses  want  contracts. 
They  want  to  oe  prepared  when  their  goods  arrive ;  they  want  to 
know  that  the  steamers  are  ready  to  take  them,  and  they  like  to  make 
a  contract.  So,  of  course,  we  reel  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make 
contracts.  The  result  is  that  we  have  got  into  a  way  of  making  these 
contracts  generally  in  the  spring  of  me  year  for  a  year,  and  these 
houses  are  pretty  close  traders.  When  we  finally  close  a  contract 
with  one  of  these  houses,  which  generally  is  for  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, at  lower  rates  than  our  tariff  rates,  being  suck  large  quanti- 
ties, you  know,  why,  the  other  houses  fall  in  line  and  close  contracts 
on  the  same  terms.  After  these  big  shippers  have  those  lower  rates 
we  feel  it  is  but  right  and  proper  that  the  small  shippers  should  have 
the  same  rates,  and  for  that  reason  we  then  offer  those  analler  ship- 
pers contracts  on  identically  the  same  terms,  so  as  to  give  them  all 
a  chance  to  work  on  the  same  basis.  And  that  is  the  way  that  you 
find  we  make  a  good  many  more  contracts  in  the  Kiver  Plata  trade 
than  in  these  other  trades. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  that  you  give  those  contracts  to  the 
stenographer  and  he  will  mark  them  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  will  do  so. 

The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  34,"  sheets  1  to 
5,  inclusive,  and  "  Exhibit  No.  35,"  sheets  1  to  39,  inclusive. 

Exhibit  34. 

New  York,  April  26,  1911. 
The  Tabsons  Trading  Co., 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Referring  to  our  present  freighting  agreement  made  with  you, 
dated  November  9,  1910,  we  now  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  SO^yB* 
clause  contained  therein  and  to  withdraw  the  present  rates. 
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We  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  rates  to  cover  your  sliipments  of 
news  printing  paper  and  pulp  board  from  May  26, 1911,  until  December  31, 1911 : 


Id  FBRttmbneo  to  J>ec.  31.. 

To  Bfthk  op  to  July  1 

To  BiluM.  July  1  to  Dee.  31. 
To  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Dec  31 
ToSutOBtoDec.  31 


If  ton  of 

2,240 

poundfl 

does  not 

exceeds  70 

cubic  feet. 


19.00 

10.20 

12.00 

7.80 

7.80 


If  ton  of 
2,240 

pounds 
exceeds  70 
cubic  feet. 


$10.20 

11.40 

13.20 

8.40 

8.40 


All  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  landed.    The  present  agreement  in  all  other  re- 
spects remaining  in  force. 

We  have  written  this  letter  in  duplicate.    Kindly  keep  one  and  return  the 
other  approved  by  you. 

Tonrs,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  ft  Co.,  General  Agents, 

Approved. 

The  Parsons  Trading  Co., 

Per  W.    SlEBERT, 

Traffic  Manager. 


Nzw  York,  Ifavemher  P,  1910. 
The  Parsons  Trading  Co., 

20  Ve^ey  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  b^  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  on  all  your  ship- 
ments of  news  printing  paper  and  pulp  board  under  your  control  from  New  York 
10  Bahia,  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos.  Brazil,  during  the  months  of  January, 
Febniary,  March,  April,  and  May  next,  and  contract  to  continue  thereafter, 
mbject  to  30  days'  notice  by  either  party,  on  the  following  terms : 

To  Bahia,  $7.20. 

Tb  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  $6. 

All  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  landed. 

Shipments  by  the  Prince  Line  and  Hamburg  Lines  to  go  forward  at  net 
rates,  and  shipments  by  the  Lamport  ft  Holt  Line,  10  per  cent  primage  to  be 
added.  All  other  conditions  as  per  contract  made  with  your  good  selves  dated 
February  1,  1909. 

We  have  written  this  letter  in  duplicate, 
other  approved  by  you. 
Yours,  faithfully. 


Kindly  keep  one  and  return  the 


XoTember  21,  1910. 


Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 

Parsons   Trading   Co., 

Per  WM.   J.    SlEBERT. 

Traffic  Manager. 


New  York,  yovcmber  12,  1910. 
The  Barber  Asphalt  Pavini^  Co., 

Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-dny  for  all  ship- 
ments of  asphalt  and  residuum  (In  custody  barrels)  under  your  control  from 
N'ew  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  next  three  months,  and  contract  to  con- 
tinue thereafter,  subject  to  30  days'  notice  by  either  party,  on  the  following 
terms: 

By  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line  and  Hamburg  South  American  Line  and 
Hamburg  American  Line,  $5.50  net 

By  steamers  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  $5.50  net  and  10  per  cent  primage. 

All  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  gross  weight ;  all  prepaid  on  signing  of  bills  of 
Mng  and  free  from  alongside. 

Plen^  note  that  the  following  clause  will  be  inserted  in  all  bills  of  lading, 
to  be  signed  by  you,  vi« : 
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To  be  taken  from  alongside  the  steamer  by  consignees  of  goods  at  their  own 
risk  and  expense  immediately  the  steamer  is  ready  to  deliver.  Consignees  to 
send  a  competent  representative,  who  will  sign  receipts  for  each  lighter  load 
before  it  leaves  the  steamer's  side,  otherwise  the  steamer  will  not  be  responsible 
for  any  claims  on  the  cargo.  In  default  the  goods  to  be  landed  by  the  agents  of 
the  steamer  at  expense  (including  dock  dues)  and  risk  of  the  consignees. 

In  the  event  of  the  consignees  failing  to  carry  out  this  clause,  the  shipper 
shall  be  held,  and  hereby  holds,  himself  responsible  for  all  expenses  incurred 
thereby. 

We  have  written  this  letter  in  duplicate;  kindly  keep  one  and  return  tbe 
other  approved  by  you. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gebhasd  &  Co.. 

General  AgenU. 

Accepted  by  cable  authority  dated  October  28,  from  Carlos  A.  de  Miranda 
Jordao. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co., 
By  F.  J.  Buxton,  Agents. 


Messrs.  Guinle  &  Co.,  ^^"^  York,  January  %U  1910. 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  hereby  beg  to  confirm  freight  agreement  made  with  you  by 
ns,  acting  for  the  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  Hamburg-Sooth 
American  Steamship  Co.,  and  Hamburg-American  Line  (Joint  service).  This 
agreement  to  cover  the  transportation  of  your  entire  shipments  of  lawful  mer- 
chandise from  New  York  to  ports  in  Brazil  named  below,  on  the  following 
terms: 

For  Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  nnd  Santos:  Electrical  and  other  machinery 
(electrical  fitings),  $7  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  trans- 
mission towers  (structural  material),  $6  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement, 
ship's  option ;  curved  plates,  $6  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option : 
car  mnterlal,  $C  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  paint  and  var- 
nish, $7.50  i)er  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  copper  wire.  $7.50 
per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option;  lubricating  oil,  15  cents  per 
cubic  foot — landed. 

Above  rates  apply  to  pieces  not  exceeding  2  tons. 

Pieces  in  excess  of  2  tons  to  pay  tariff  rates  for  heavy  lifts,  less  10  per  cent. 

Locomotives  up  to  10  tons,  18  cents  per  cubic  foot,  F.  F.  A. 

Bahia  to  pay  above  rates  F.  F.  A.  or  $1.80  per  ton  additional  if  landed. 

No  F.  F.  A.  bill  of  lading  to  be  signed  for  less  than  40  tons. 

Goods  not  provided  for  in  this  agreement  to  pay  tariff  rates  of  steamer  car- 
rying the  goods. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul:  To  pay  25  per  cent  over  the  contract  Rio  de  Janeiro 
landed  rates,  F.  F.  A. 

Porto  Alegre:  To  pay  $4  per  ton  weight  or  measurement,  ship's  option,  over 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  rates;  all  landed. 

Freight  to  be  prepaid  against  delivery  of  bills  of  lading  and  not  subject  to 
any  return  whatsoever. 

F.  F.  A.  cargo  to  bear  the  usual  signed  clause  In  bills  of  lading. 

Shipments  by  Prince  Line  and  Hamburg  Lines  to  be  without  primage. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  have  option  of  charging  10  per  cent  primage  in 
addition  to  the  above  rates. 

The  steamship  lines  agree  to  provide  space  on  receipt  of  ample  notice  of 
your  requirements  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and 
Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Co.,  and  Hamburg-American  Line  (joint 
service). 

Pieces  too  large  to  go  below  deck  to  go  on  deck  at  shipper's  risk. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  no  single  piece  shall  be  tendered  under  this  contract 
exceeding  Ptcnmers'  or  ports'  handling  facilities. 

Shipments  subject  to  all  conditions  of  companies'  regular  bills  of  lading. 

This  contract  to   ruu  during  the  current  mouth  and  the  three  following 
months  and  to  run  thereafter  subject  to  30  days'  notice  of  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  either  party,  but  such  notice  not  to  be  given  before  April  1,  1910. 
Yours  faithfully.  P^ul  F.  Gerharo  &  Co., 

Accepted :  General  Agents. 

Guinle  &  Co. 

This  contract  was  canceled  December  6,  1910. 
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Exhibit  35. 

New  Yobk,  October  2,  1912. 
Messrs.  E^och  Morgan  Sons  &  Co., 

J^39  West  Street,  yew  York  City. 

Deab  Siius:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  covering  all 
vouT  shipments  of  Su polio,  which  you  control  (approximately  260  tons),  hence 
to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  from  date  to  January  31,  1913,  inclusive,  at 
Uie  foiiowing  rates  of  freight,  viz :  Montevideo,  $10  net  per  ton ;  Buenos  Aires,' 
$11  net  per  ton. 

All  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  2,240  pounds,  steamer's  option. 

Freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  are  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bills  of  lading. 

We  agree  that  in  case  the  rate  of  freight  on  Sapolio  is  reduced  you  are  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  the  period  of  such  reduction. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Per   F.    SCHARDINQ, 

General  Agents, 
FS/XJM. 
Accepted : 

Enoch  Morgans  Sons  Co.. 
Per  Edwin  L.  Vultee. 


New  York,  August  15,  1912. 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Co., 

2/2  Water  Street,  Tfew  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  covering  all 
your  shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  (approximately  1,000  tons),  from  New 
York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Bosario,  from  date  to  April  30.  1913, 
Inclnsive,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 


Montevideo. 

Buenos 
Aireo. 

Rosario. 

Pbvs  and  plow  parts  (except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 

ShoTCb  and  spades 

16.40 
8.00 
13.00 
10.00 
18.00 

16.40 
S.00 
14.00 
11.00 
14.00 

Id.  00 
0.60 

A«s 

15.60 

PfckMW 

12.60 

Toob. 

15.60 

All  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  or  2.240  pounds,  steamer's  option. 
G<K)ds  not  enumerated  to  pay  current  rates. 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

We  agree  that  In  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight  to  any 
othpr  shipper,  or  shippers,  on  any  articles  named  in  this  contract,  you  are 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  the  period  of  such  reduction. 
Yonrs,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  O., 

General  Agents. 
Accepted : 

Collins  &  Co. 

New  York,  June  21,  1912. 
Messrs.  J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 

24  Stone  Street,  yew  York  City. 

I>EAR  SiBs:  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  50,000 
wine-barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  13  cents  net  per  cubic 
foot  prepaid;  for  shipment  from  October  next  to  April,  1913,  inclusive,  in 
qoantlties  as  may  be  mutually  arranged. 
All  shipments  subject  to  the  carrying  line's  regular  bill  of  lading. 
Tours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 
Accepted : 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 
Phil.  Ssoaller. 
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New  York,  June  U,  i91t. 
Messrs.  J.  Wabsebmann  &  Ck)., 

i4  stone  Street,  New  York  City, 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  for  slUpmeat 
of  60,000  barrel  shooks,  bence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  13  cents  net  per 
cubic  foot,  prepaid,  as  customary ;  to  go  forward  in  about  equal  monthly  quan- 
tities, commencing  July  next,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

AH  shipments  subject  to  conditions  of  the  Prince  Line's  regular  Plata  bill 
'Of  lading. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co^ 

Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agent$. 
Accepted : 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co- 
Phil.  Segaller, 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  1st  day  of  June,  1912,  betwe»i 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  of 
lawful  merchandise  (approximately  1,000  tons),  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Aires,  and  Bosario,  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive, 
for  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided 
reasonable  notice  (say,  twenty  (20)  days  for  lots  under  five  hundred  (500) 
tons  and  thirty  (30)  days  for  larger  lots)  is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows :  Catt. 

Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery — say,  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  corn- 
pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows 
(except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2 :  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  grain 
planters IS 

Class  3.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at  current 
rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  56  pounds,  over  the 
Busnos  Aires  rates,  whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  tbe 
Buenos  Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at  per  cubic  foot,  or  56 
pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  is  to  exceed  2  tons  in 
weight. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  complete 
machine. 

Rates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package  are  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight 
to  any  other  shipper,  or  shippers,  on  any  articles  named  in  this  contract  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  th^ 
iperiod  of  such  reduction. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 

Adriance,  Platt  &  Co., 
C.  J.  Bruist, 

Assistant  to  Vice  President. 

* 

James  A.  Nichols. 

Freight  Broker. 
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New  York,  May  SI,  1912, 
The  A5S0NIA   Clock    Co., 

95  John  Street,  New  York  City. 

GEimjCMEN :  We  b^  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  covering  all 
yonr  shipments  of  clocks  (approximately  10,000-15,000  cubic  feet)  hence  to 
Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rostirlo  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  at 
the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz :  Montevideo,  25  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  Buenos 
Aires,  27^  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  Rosario,  31^  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Ail  freight  is  to  be  prepaid  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

We  agree  that  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight  to  any  other 
shipper  or  shippers  on  clocks  you  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates 
during  the  period  of  such  reduction. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  *  Co.. 

Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 
Accepted: 

The  Ansonia  Clock  Co. 
Raymond  J.  Schweizer. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  28th  day  of  May,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their 
entire  shipments  of  lawful  merchandise,  which  they  control,  from  New  York 
to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  from  date  to  April  30,  1013,  indn- 
sive.  for  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided 
reasonable  notice  is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows : 

Cane  and  wood  seat  and  folding  chairs,  children's  vehicles,  bentwood  chairs, 
rattan  mats,  chair  cane,  car  seats,  woven  cane  web  seating,  reed  and  rattan 
q)ecialties,  Montevideo,  17i  cents;  Buenos  Aires,  17^  cents;  Rosario,  21^  cents. 

All  per  cubic  foot ;  all  freight  prepaid ;  all  shipments  subject  to  the  carrying 
line's  regular  bill  of  lading. 

Other  articles  to  be  charged  at  current  tariff  rates. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduces  the  rates  of  freight 
to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  articles  named  in  this  contract  ^e 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during  the 
period  of  such  redaction. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Agents  of  Prince  Line. 

Heywood  Brothers  &  Wakefield  Co. 
Henry  H.  Morrell. 


Monomudum  of  freight  contract  made  this  10th  day  of  May,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
Messrs.  William  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire 
shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  (approximately  50,000  tons)  from  New 
lork  to  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  from  May  24,  1912, 
to  April  30,  1013,  Inclusive,  for  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to 
provide  tonmige,  provided  reasonable  notice  (say,  20  days  for  lots  under  500 
toQ8  and  30  days  for  larger  lots)  Is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows :  *  Cents. 

Clasg  L  Agricultural  machinery,  say,  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hayrakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sow- 
ers, coini  pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts  thereof,  carts, 

harrows,  plows  (except  traction-engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2.  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  grain 

planters 18 

Cla>s  S.  Lubricating   oil 15 

Hass  4.  Windmill  material 19 

('lass  5.  Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers  (over  3  tons  and  not  exceeding 

24,000  pounds) 22 

Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers  (up  to  3  tons) 20 
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Cents. 

Class  6.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

Class  7.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks 20 

Cliiss  8.  Chairs,  desks,  common  furniture 17^ 

Special.  Machinery,  including  gas  engines  (up  to  2  tons) 20 

Automobiles  (until  Dec.  31.  1912)  : 

Not  exceeding  2  tons 15 

Over  2  tons 18 

General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated  at  current 
rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  56  pounds,  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rates,  whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Rates  to  La  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  56  pounds,  over  the 
Buenos  Aires  rate. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rate. 

The  rate  on  binder  twine  to  La  Plata  shall  be  6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at per  cubic  foot, 

or  56  pounds,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  is  to  exceed  2  tons 
in  weight  except  thrashers. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  complete 
machine. 

Rates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package,  are  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

It  is  understood  that  this  contract  does  not  cover  shipments  of  lumber,  kero- 
sene, inflammables,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  special  arrangement. 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepnid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to. terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  carrying  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  Prince  Line  reduce  the  rates  of  freight 
to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  articles  named  In  this  contract,  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  benefit  of  such  reduced  rates  during 
the  period  of  such  reduction. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.. 

Agents  Prince  Line. 
William  H.  Knox  &  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  1st  day  of  May,  1912,  between  Paul 
F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part  and  Hughes 
&  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  of  lawful  merchan- 
dise (approximately  1,500  tons)  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario.  from  May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  for  which 
the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided  reasonable 
notice  (say  20  days)  is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows: 

Cents  per  cubic  foot 
Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery,  say  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  com 
pickers,,  hand  grain  shellers,  and  parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows 

(except  traction-engine  gan^  plows) 16 

Class  2.  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  grain 

planters 18 

Class  3.  Lubricating  oil 15 

Class  4.  Windmill  material 19 

Clnss  5.  Agricultural  engines  and  threshers'  (over  3  tons,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 20,000  pounds) 22 

Agricultural  engines  and  threshers  (up  to  3  tons) 20 

Class  6.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 2S 

Class  7.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks,  chairs,  desks,  common 

furniture 20 

ST»ecial.  Mnchinery  (including  gas  engines)   (up  to  2  tons) 20 

Automobiles  (until  Dec.  31,  1912)  : 

Not  exceeding  2  tons 15 

Over  2  tons 18 
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General  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at  current 
rates. 

All  the  ahove  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Rates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates, 
whetber  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Bindo*  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the 
Bnenofi  Aires  rate. 

All  caigo,  unlesB  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at  per  cubic  foot,  or  66 
poonda,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  is  to  exceed  2  tons  in 
weigiit  (except  threshers). 

Bates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package,  are  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

•   It  is  understood  that  this  contract  does  not  cover  shipments  of  lumber,  kero- 
Kne,  rosin,  and  other  rough  cargo,  which  are  subject  to  special  arrangement 

All  freight  is  to  be  prepaid,  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  condi* 
tJoDS  of  the  regular  line's  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

Pattl  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 
Per  H.  GoNNOB, 

Agents  of  Prince  Line, 
Hughes  &  Ck). 

New  York,  May  i,  J91L 
Mr.  J.  R.  Melcher,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  with  you  to-day  for  shipment  of 
24.000  wine  barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buoios  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  net  per 
cable  foot,  prepaid  as  customary. 

Shipments  during  the  balance  of  the  present  year,  in  about  «qual  monthly 
qoantities,  and  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

AH  shipments  subject  to  conditions  of  the  Prince  Line's  regular  River  Plata 
bill  of  lading. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

p.  H.  CONNQR, 

General  Agents. 

Accepted  with  the  understanding  that  quantity  may  be  21,000  only,  my  option, 
to  be  declared  by  May  9,  1912. 

J.  R.  Melcher. 


April  30,  1912. 
Messrs.  John  Dunn,  Son  &  Co.,  Present. 

l)EKs,  Sirs  :  In  consideration  of  your  continued  patronage,  we  hereby  agree  to 
accept  your  shipments,  say  to  April  30,  1913.  on  the  following  terms : 

Contract  rates  on  all  contract  goods.    Tariff  rates  on  the  balance  of  shipments. 

It  1.H  understood  that  you  are  to  receive  as  favorable  rates,  terms,  and  condi- 
tioQ?  as  any  other  shipper. 

It  Is  understood  the  volume  of  shipments  by  our  line  is  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  J  ear  ending  April  30,  1912.  Any  increase  over  10  per  cent  to  be  subject  to 
mntnal  agreement 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  accepting  and  ratifying  the  conditions  named 
i-htyye^  this  is  to  be  considered  a  contract 

Yours,  truly,  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Agents  Prince  Line. 


New  York,  May  i,  1912, 
Messrs.  Paul  F.  Geebabd  &  Ck>., 

8  Bridge  Street,  yew  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  ffevor  of  April  30  received,  protecting  our  shipments  by 
the  Prince  JAne  to  April  30,  1913,  and  in  reply  beg  to  state  that  we  accept  the 
coQditions  named  therein. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Dunn,  Son  &  Co. 


New  York,  April  SO,  1912. 
FiSKE  Bros.  Refining  Co., 

New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  to-day  with  your  goodselves 
tur  shipment  of  about  6,000  barrels  lubricating  oil,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
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Roaario,  at  the  following  rates,  viz:  Buenos  Aires,  15  cents  net  per  cubic  foot; 
Kosarlo,  19  cents  net  per  cubic  foot. 
All  freight  prepaid  as  customary. 

Shipment  from  date  to  April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  in  about  equal  monthly  quan- 
tities as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  conditions  of  the  Prince  Line's  regular  River  Plata 
bill  of  lading. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Go., 

p.   H.    Cow  NOB, 

HC/NJM  General  Agenix, 

Accepted: 

FiSKE  Brotiiebs  Refining  Co. 
Witness:  H.  F.  Fiske.  President 

G.  P.  Fiske. 
F.  J.  Sntdeb. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  22d  day  of  April,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the 
Gerhard  &  Hay  Co.,  as  agents  for  the  Emerson-Bran tingham  Co.,  Rockford. 
111.,  party  of  the  second  part. 

Party  of  thfe  first  part  agrees  to  provide  transportation  for  all  shipments  of 
plows  (riding),  planters,  harrows,  mowers,  and  rakes  which  the  party  of  the 
second  part  may  have  to  ship  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario,  to 
April  30,  1913,  inclusive,  estimated  at  400  to  600  tons,  at  the  following  rates  of 
freight : 


Harrows,  mowers,  rakes,  and  plows  (riding,  not  traction-engine  gang  plows). 
Grain  planters 


MoDtevidIo 

or  Bumos 

Aires. 


Omit, 

16 
18 


Rosario. 


CSmCt. 


All  per  cubic  foot  or  56  pounds,  at  steamer's  option. 

All  freight  prepaid. 

All  shipments  subject  to  the  regular  carrying  line  bills  of  lading. 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  of  Emerson-Bra ntlngham  Co.,  of  Rockford,  111.,  for  shipment  to 
River  Plata  ports,  and  shipments  shall  only  be  made  from  New  York  by  steamers 
designated  by  party  of  the  first  part. 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  if  lower  rates  prevail  during 
the  above-mentioned  period  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  protect  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  either  by  meeting  the  rates  or  permitting  party  of  the  second 
part  to  engage  room  and  ship  by  other  steamship  lines,  each  and  every  shipment 
to  be  submitted  to  party  of  the  first  part  for  their  instructions  before  action  is 
taken. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  It  Is  agreed  as  follows : 

Bmerson-Brantingham  Co.  are  to  be  protected  by  steamship  lines  at  the  lowest 
rates  accepted  under  any  contract  for  the  same  class  of  Implements  to  the  ports 
named  In  this  contract. 

This  contract  Is  to  cover  all  business  controlled  (as  to  routing)  by  Kmerson- 
Brantlngham  Co.,  and  they  agree  In  good  faith  everything  possible  under  this 
arrangement. 

In  event  that  any  consignees  make  steamship  arrangements  contrary  to  this 
contract  and  the  Emerson-Brant  Ingham  Co.  can  not  induce  them  to  permit  ship- 
ment under  this  contract,  they  have  privilege  of  shipping  by  such  steamer  or 
steamers  as  consignees  may  Instruct. 

The  steamship  lines  to  be  used  under  this  contract  are  as  follows:  Prfncv 
Line,  Houston  Line,  American  &  Rio  Plata  Line,  Barber  Line,  and  Norton  Line. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co.,  Agents. 

Accepted  April  26,  1912. 

Emebson-Brantingham  Co., 
J.  D.  White,  Salesman. 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  22d  day  of  April,  1912,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  CJo.,  agents  of  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
J.  H.  Snyder,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  his  entire  shipments  of  lawful 
merchandise  (approximately  500  tons)  from  New  Yorlt  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  May  1,  1912,  to  April  30,  1913,  Inclusive,  for  which 
the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage,  provided  reasonable 
notice  (say  20  days)   is  given. 

Rates  of  freight  as  follows :  Conts  per  cubic  foot. 

Class  1.  Agricultural  machinery,  say  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header 
binders*  reapers,  mowers,  hay  rakes,  drills,  stadcers,  seed  sowers,  com 
pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and  parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows 

(except  traction  engine  gang  plows) 16 

Class  2.  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  land  rollers,  pulverizers,  and 

grain  planters 18 

Class  3.  Lubricating  oil 16 

Class  4.  Windmill  material 19 

Class  5.  Agricultural  engines  and  threshers  (over  3  tons  and  not  exceeding 

20,000  pounds) 22 

Agricaltural  engines  and  threshers  (up  to  3  tons) 20 

Class  6.  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

Class  7.  Wheelbarrows,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks,  chairs,  desks,  and  common 

furniture 20 

Special : 

Machinery  (including  gas  engines)  up  to  2  tons 20 

Automobiles  (until  Dec.  31,  1912)— 

Not  exceeding  2  tons 16 

Over  2  tons 18 

(xeneral  cargo  and  hardware  and  cargo  not  otherwise  enumerated,  at 
current  rates. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Bates  to  Rosario  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic  foot  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates, 
whether  steamer  goes  direct  or  otherwise. 

Binder  twine  to  Rosario  shall  pay  a  freight  of  6  cents  per  bale  over  the  Buenos 
Aires  rate. 

All  cargo,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  pay  freight  at  per  cubic  foot  or  66 
poands,  at  steamer's  option,  and  no  piece  or  package  Is  to  exceed  2  tons  in 
wei^t  (except  tfareshers). 

Bates  on  goods  weighing  over  4,480  pounds  per  package  are  to  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  hereto. 

It  is  understood  that  this  contract  does  not  cover  shipments  of  lumber,  kero- 
sene rosin,  and  other  rough  cargo,  which  are  subject  to  special  arrangement. 

All  freight  Is  to  be  prepaid  and  all  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  regular  lines  River  Plata  bill  of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhabd  &  Co., 

Agents  of  Prince  Line. 

J.  H.  Sntdeb. 


December  11,  1911. 
Mr.  RoBCBT  E.  Lebeb, 

.Vei^  York  City. 

DtAR  Sib:  We  beg  to  confirm  contract  made  this  day  with  yon  for  all  your 
shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Rosario.  from  date  until  December  31,  1912,  inclusive,  at  the  following 
rates  of  freight,  viz : 


B«fftaiiie 

Gemcsl  nurebaadise,  current  rates. 


Montevideo 

and  Buenos 

Aires. 


CenU. 


Rosario. 


Out*. 


16  i  » 


All  the  above  prepaid  as  customary.    Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers 
of  the  Prince  IJne  or  other  steamers  as  designated  by  us. 
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This  contract  Is  written  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  kindly  Accept  and  retoro 
to  us,  and  oblige. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gebhard  &  Co., 
p.  H.  Connor, 

Ocneral  Agents, 
Accepted : 

Robert  E.  LiEbes. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  11th  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Ck>.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  thejCadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  parties  of  the  second  part, 
for  their* entire  shipments  of  autmombiles  (boxed)  from  New  York  to  Monte- 
video, Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  date  to  December  31.  1912,  inclusive, 
at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  15  cents  net  per  cubic  foot;  to  Rosario. 
19  cents  net  per  cubiv;  foot. 

All  prepaid  as  customary ;  no  package  to  exceed  2  tons  in  weight. 

The  following  declaration  to  be  given  by  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  with 
each  shipment  of  automobiles,  viz : 

"  We  hereby  certlty  that  the  gross  weight  of marked that  we  wish 

to  ship  by  steamer to  sail Is pounds,  and  that  the  dimensions 

are  as  follows: .    Also  that  no  gasoline,  prestoUte,  carbide,  water. 

cotton  waste,  India  rubber,  solution,  spirit  varnish,  petrol,  or  any  other  article 
of  a  dangerous  character  remains  in  the  tanks  or  other  receptacles,  and  that  the 
tanks,  etc.,  have  been  blown  out  by  fresh  air." 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  and  /  or  other 
•tenmers,  as  may  be  designated  by  us. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Padx,  F.  Gesharo  &  Co.,  A  genu. 

Accepted  for  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 

Per  Geruakd  &  Het, 
J.  W.  Walteb. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  8th  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  of  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  flnt  part, 
and  Messrs.  A.  S.  Lascelles  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire 
shipments  of  lawful  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  date  to  December  31,  1912,  Inclusive. 

Parties  of  the  first  part  agree  to  provide  tonnage  for  the  above  lawful  mer- 
chandise ;  parties  of  the  second  part  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  Intended  ship- 
ments (say,  20  days),  said  goods  to  go  forward  at  the  lowest  rate  of  freight 
for  like  articles  on  the  steamer  carrying  the  goods. 

Lumber,  rosin,  kerosene,   and  other  rough  cargo  are  not  covered  by  this 
agreement,  and  to  be  subject  to  special  arrangement. 
All  freight  to  be  prepaid  as  customary. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  parties  of  the  second  part  are  at  liberty  to  ship  by 
any  other  line  such  goods  as  are  specifically  ordered  by  consignee  to  be  shipped 
by  any  particular  line. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents j  Prince  lAnc. 
Per  H.  Con  NOB. 

A.  S.  Lascelles  &  Co., 

South  American  Deparimmtt. 
Per  Otto  Gelocheb,  Manager. 


New  Yobr,  December  9,  1911, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Melcheb, 

Vew  York  City. 
Deab  Sib:  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  72,000 
wine  barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at- the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic 
foot,  prepaid ;  for  shipment  in  about  equal  montlily  quantities  of  9.000  barrels 
each,  commencing  February,  1912,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 
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Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line  and  /  or  otha^ 
steamers,  as  designated  by  us. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  duplicate,  and  would  thank  you  to  accept  ^ 
and  return  to  us,  and  oblige. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gebhaed  h  Co., 

QeneroX  Agen^ 
Per  H.  Connor. 
Accepted. 

J.  R.  Melcheb. 
Decembeb  9,  1911. 

Decembeb  9,  1911. 
Brooklyn  Coopebage  Co., 

.Veir  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  yon  to-day  of  15,00f 
wine  barrel  shooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  11  6ents  net  per  cubit 
foot  prepaid  as  customary;  for  shlpm^it  in  about  equal  monthly  quantities  of 
ZJXO  barrels  each,  commencing  February,  1912,  as  arranged  to  mutual  con- 
Teoience. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  and/  or  other  steam- 
ers, as  designated  by  us. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  duplicate,  and  would  thank  you  to  accept  one 
and  return  to  us,  and  oblige. 
Tours,  faithfully, 

PAXTTi  F.  Oebhahd  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents. 
Accepted. 

Bbookltn  Cooperage  Co. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  6th  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
?Avii  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  50,000  wine  barrel 
sibocks,  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary; 
bence  to  Buenos  Aires ;  shipment  during  second  six  months  of  1012,  in  quanti- 
ties as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor. 

General  Agents,  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  Ist  day  of  December,  1911,  between 
Paul  P.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
ajid  Messrs.  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  their  entire 
Bhipments  of  printing  ink  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Roaarla,  from  January  2,  1912,  to  December  31,  1912,  inclusive,  at  the  follow- 
ing rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevidio  and  Buenos  Aaires,  19  cents  net,  per  cubic  foot;  to  Rosario» 
23  cents  net  per  cubic  foot.    All  prepaid  as  customary. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  steamers  of  tJie  Prince  Line,  and/  or  other  steam- 
£n  as  may  be  designated  by  us. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

Agents^ 
Accepted. 

The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co., 
L.  A.  Ault, 

President. 
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Memorniidiim  of  frelj?ht  contract  made  this  3d  day  of  November.  1911.  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part 
and  the  Gulf  Cooperage  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for 
shipment  of  150,000  (10  i)er  cent  more  or  less)  wine  barrel  shooks,  from  New 
York  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as 
customary. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  in  about  equal  monthly  quantities  daring  the  year 
of  1912,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

Prince  Line  agrees  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  steamer  per  month. 
All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  regular  Prince  Line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.  Gebharo  &  Co.. 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents,  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

Gulf  Cooferaoe  Co. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  thi.s  20th  day  of  September,  1911, 
between  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  Brown  Portable  Elevator  Co.,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  their 
entire  shipments  of  portable  elevators  from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Rosario  from  date  to  May  1,  1912,  inclusive,  at  the  following  rates 
of  freight,  viz: 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  $8  per  ton ;  to  Rosario,  $9.60  i>er  ton. 

All  the  above  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  or  2,240  pounds,  steamer's  option,  pre- 
paid as  customary,  and  no  package  to  exceed  2  tons  in  weight. 

The  Prince  Line  agree  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  steamer  per  month:  all 
shipm^ts  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul   F.   GEanARO  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Con  NOB, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line, 
Accepted. 

The  Brown  Portable  Elevator  Co. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  1st  day  of  September,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co..  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Studebaker  Corporation  (E.  M.  F.  factories),  Detroit,  Mich.,  parties  of 
the  second  part,  for  their  entire  shipments  of  automobiles  (boxed)  from  New 
York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  from  date  to  December  31, 
1912,  Inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  15  cents  net  per  cubic  foot. 

To  Rosario,  19  cents  net  per  cubic  foot. 

All  prepaid  as  customary:  no  package  to  exceed  3  tons  in  weight. 

The  following  declaration  to  be  given  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  with 
each  shipment  of  automobiles,  viz : 

"  We  hereby  certify  that  the  gross  weight  of  automobile  marked that 

we  wish  to  ship  by  steamer to  sail is pounds,  and  that  the 

dimensions  are  as  follows ;  also  that  no  gasoline,  prestollte,  carbide,  or 

water  remains  in  the  tanks,  and  that  the  tanks  have  been  blown  out  by  fresh 
air." 

The  Prince  Line  agree  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  steamer  per  month. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 


Accepted. 


Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line, 

Studebaker  Corporation, 
G.  M.  Sherman, 

Gener<U  Traffic  Manager, 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  2l8t  day  of  August,  1911,  between 
Panl  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  party  of  the  first  part, 
and  Mr.  Ed.  Manrer,  party  of  the  second  part,  for  his  entire  shipments  from 
New  York  to  Montevideo,  Baenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  from  date  to  April  SO, 
1912,  inclusiTe,  yiz: 


Clas  1.  Agricaltaral  machinery,  say  harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header  binders, 
reapers,  mowers,  hayrakes,  drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  com  pickers,  hand  grain 
shdlers  and  parts  thereof,  cleaners,  harrows,  carts,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  grain 
Inters,  land  roUen,  pulverizers,  plows 

Class  2.  Wheelbarrows,  chairs,  desks,  common  furniture,  shovels,  spades,  hayforks, 
iDd  windmill  material 

Clags  1  Bfaider  twine  ( per  bale) 

Cla6s4  Gas  engines 

Clas  5.  AtttomobileB  (up  to  3  tons  in  weight) 

Class  6.  General  cargo  and  cargo  not  otherwise  oiumerated.  at  current  rates. 


Monto- 

video  and 
Buenos 

Rosario. 

Aires. 

Cfntt. 

CenU, 

10 

13 

12 

16 

16 

22 

14 

17 

15 

18 

All  the  above  per  cubic  foot  or  56  pounds,  steamer's  option,  prepaid  as  custom- 
ary, and  no  piece  to  exceed  2  tons  in  weight,  except  where  specified. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  line  bill  of 
lading. 

Paul  F.   Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 
Accepted- 

Per  pre  Ed.  Maurer. 

ClIAS.  H.   FlOTOB. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  81st  day  of  July,  1911,  between 
Paal  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  35,000/40,000  wine 
barrel  shooks,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary ; 
hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  from  date  to  June  30,  1912,  inclusive. 

Shipments  to  be  made  in  .quantities  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 
All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co. 
1}  per  cent  brokerage  to  James  A.  Nichols. 


Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  29th  day  of  July,  1911,  between 
Paul  P.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  2,000  wine  barrel 
flbooks.  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary ;  hence 
ot  Bnenos  Aires;  shipment  as  follows:  1,000  November,  1911;  1,000  February, 
1912. 

AX  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 
Per  H.  Connor* 

General  Agents  Prince  Line. 

Accepted. 

J.  Wassermann  &  Co., 
Phil.  Seoaller. 
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Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  27th  day  of  July,  1911,  betweoi 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  &  Go.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  IS^aoO  wine  barrel 
shooks,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary;  henee 
to  Buenos  Aires ;  shipment  during  the  following  months  of  1911  and  1912  in 
quantities  as  follows:  August,  2,800;  September,  800;  October,  2,800;  NoTem- 
ber,  800;  December,  2,000;  February,  2,000;  March,  2,000. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Piince  line  bill 
lading. 

Paul  F.  Gsbhabd  &  Go., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

Cfeneral  Agents  Frinee  Line, 
Accepted. 

J.  Wasbekmann  &  Co., 
Phil.  Sboalus. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  24th  day  of  July,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  Messrs.  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  all  sbip- 
m^its  controlled  by  them  of  harvesters  and  binders,  mowers,  rakes,  and  parts, 
from  New  York  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires^  and  Rosarlo,  from  date  to  April 
80, 1912,  Inclusive  at  the  following  rates  of  freight,  viz : 

To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  or  $4  net  per  ton. 
To  Rosarlo  13  cents  net  per  cubic  foot,  or  $5.20  net  per  ton. 
All  the  above  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  or  2,240  pounds,  steamer's  option, 
prepaid  as  customary. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 
General  Agents  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

Adsiancb,  Plait  &  Co. 

"  July  11,  1911. 

Messrs.  Oelbichs  &  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sibs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  10th  instjint  and 
beg  to  confirm  agreement  made  with  you,  which  is  to  cover  all  your  shipments 
of  leather  to  Buenos  Aires,  account  of  Messrs.  Tomas  &  Co.,  the  clause  as 
stated  in  your  letter,  to  be  initialed  by  you. 

We  reserve  the  privilege  of  naming  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line  or  other  lines 
to  carry  the  goods. 

In  accordance  with  your  telephonic  communication  we  have  booked  about 
2,600  cubic  feet  leather  to  go  forward  under  this  contract  per  steamship  Chinese 
Prince 

Your,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gebhabd  h  Co., 

General  Agents. 

Accepted. 

Oelbichs  &  Co. 


Messrs.  Oelbichs  &  Co.,  ^"^^^  ^^-  ^^^^* 

Forwarding  Department,  New  York  City. 

Deab  Sirs:  Referring  to  our  respects  of  even  date,  we  omitted  to  repeat  in 
writing  the  verbal  understanding  with  you  that,  although  the  leather  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  $100  per  package,  you  agree  to  limit  the  value  of  your  ship- 
ments to  this  figure  In  consideration  of  the  reduced  rate  of  freight  at  which  we 
have  agreed  to  carry  the  same,  and  any  claims  that  may  occur  are  to  be  limited 
in  settlement  to  this  figure. 

Your,  faithfully,  Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 

Messrs.  Paul  F.  Gebhabd  &  Co.,  ^'=^  Yobk,  July  10.  lOlt. 

10  Bridge  Street,  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  be  leave  to  confirm  the  arrangement  made  with  your  Mr. 
Gerhard  with  reference  to  the  shipping  by  us  by  the  steamers  of  the  Prlnc« 
Line,  for  the  account  of  Tomas  &  Co.,  leather  in  cases  to  Buenos  Aire& 
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Onr  instractlons  from  Tbmfis  &  Ck).  are  to  close  this  coatract  with  you  from 
date  until  December  31,  1912,  the  understanding  being  that  the  rate  of  freight 
to  be  charged  on  such  shipment  of  leather  will  be  25  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
without  reference  to  the  value,  and  the  clause  reading  as  follows — 

**  It  is  agreed  that  the  value  of  the  within  merchandise  does  not  exceed  $100 
per  package,  and  freight  rate  is  fixed  on  this  basis*" 
to  be  instfted  on  the  bill  of  lading. 

We  would  ask  you  kindly  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter,  advising  us 
if  our  understanding  in  this  connection  is  correct  and  also  if  you  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  our  shipments  on  this  basis. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Oelbichs  &  Ck>..  Forwarding  DepL 
Per  F.  Henjes,  Manager. 


Uanorandum  of  freight  contract,  made  this  10th  day  of  June,  1911,  between 
Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co.,  agents  foi  the  Prince  Line,  parties  of  the  first  part, 
and  J.  Wassermann  ft  Co.,  parties  of  the  second  part,  for  50,000  wine-barrel 
abooks,  at  the  rate  of  10  coits  net  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary, 
hence  to  Buenos  Aires ;  shipment  up  to  and  including  March,  1912,  in  quanti- 
ties as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

All  shipments  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  of  the  regular  Prince  Line  bill 
of  lading. 

Paul  F.   Gebhabd  ft  Oo., 
Per  H.  Connor, 

General  Agents,  Prince  Line. 
Accepted. 

J.  Wassebmann  ft  Co., 
Phil.  Seoalleb. 


June  6,  1911. 
Blr.  J.  R.  Melcheb, 

Hew  York  City. 

Deab  Sib:  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  18,400 
wloe-barrel  shooks  for  shipment  h^ice  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
Det  per  cubic  foot,  prepaid  as  customary,  to  go  forward  as  follows:  14200 
barrela,  August;  5,000  barrels,  September;  5,000  barrels,  January,  1912;  2,400 
barrels,  February,  1012 ;  2,400  barrels,  March,  1912 ;  2,400  barrels,  April,  1912. 
Tours,  faithfully, 

Paul   F.  Gebhabd  ft  Co., 
Per  H.  CoNNOB, 

General  Agents. 
Accepted. 

J.  R.  Melcheb. 


New  Yobk,  January  27,  191  i, 
Uessrs.  Abkell  ft  Douolas, 

65  Beaver  Street,  New  York  Oity, 

Dkib  Sibs  :  We  beg  to  confirm  engagement  made  with  you  to-day  of  21,000 
barrel  ahooks,  hence  to  Buenos  Aires,  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  net  per  cubic  foot, 
prepaid  as  customary,  for  shipment  as  follows,  viz :  5,000  barrels  during  Feb- 
niary,  4.000  barrels  during  March,  4,000  barrels  during  April,  4,000  barrels 
during  May,  4,000  barrels  during  June. 

Shipments  to  go  foward  by  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line.  Barber  Line,  Norton 
Line,  and  American  and  Rio  Plata  Line,  as  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul   F.  Gebhabd  ft  Co., 
Per  H.  CoNNOB, 

General  Agents. 
HG/KJM 

Accepted. 

Abkell  ft  Douglas  (Inc.), 
S.  R.  Scott, 
Manager  South  American  Department. 
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New  York,  January  4, 191 1. 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bbos.  &  Wakefield  CJo., 

129  Charlton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  confirm  working  agreement  made  with  you  to-day 
of  all  your  shipments  of  cane  and  wood-seat  chairs,  reed  and  rattan  furniture, 
children's  carriages  and  gocarts,  bent-wood  chairs,  rattan  mats,  chair  cane, 
car  seats  and  woven-cane  web  seating,  folding  chairs,  and  reed  and  rattan 
specialties  hence  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario,  from  January  1, 
1911,  to  December  31,  1911,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight:  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires,  12  cents  per  cubic  foot;  Rosario,  16  cents  per  cubic  foot 
Freight  prepaid. 

Shipments  to  go  forward  by  the  steamers  of  the  Prince  Line,  Messrs.  Barber  k 
Co.  (Inc.),  Messers  Howard  Hoiilder  &  Partners,  and  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son, 
as  may  be  arranged  to  mutual  convenience. 

Shipments,  if  any,  made  by  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  be  allowed  under  this 
agreement,  subject  to  their  acceptance  at  above  rates. 
We- hand  you  this  letter  in  duplicate.    Kindly  return  one  copy  duly  approved. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.   Gebhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents, 
Approved,  January  5,  1911. 

Hetwood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co., 
F.  H.  Gbeeit. 
CG/NJM 


New  York,  June  29,  1910. 
Messrs.  Wm.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 

Produce  Exchange,  yew  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  beg  to  confirm  working  agreement  made  with  you  to-day 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Line,  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Messrs.  Norton  & 
Son,  and  Messrs.  Howard  Houlder  &  Partners,  for  all  your  shipments  of  lawful 
merchandise  hence  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  to  the  end  of 
the  present  year,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 


WTieelbarrows,  agriculturals,  carts,  wagons,  rakes,  forks. 

Chairs,  desks,  shovels,  pumps,  grindstones,  lanterns 

Binder  twine 

Hardware,  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement 


Montevideo 

or  Buenos 

Aires. 


»I0.10 
».12 
«.16 
S.flO 


RoGUio. 


it0.13 
1.15 
1.22 
ft.  SO 


»  Per  cubic  foot.  •  Per  bate. 

Ship  reserves  right  of  charging  1  per  cent  on  valuation. 
Other  articles  not  siiecified  at  current  rates. 

It  is  understood  that  you  agree  to  confine  your  shipments  during  the  balance 
of  the  present  year  to  the  above  lines. 
Lumber,  hardwood,  and  kerosene  are  not  included  in  this  agreement. 
We  hand  you  this  letter  in  duplicate.    Kindly  return  one  copy,  duly  approred. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  F.  Gehhabd  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 
Approved. 

William  H.  Knox  &  Oo. 


New  York,  April  5,  19tO. 
Messrs.  Heywood  Bbos.  &  Wakefield  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  We  bog  to  confirm  working  agreement  made  with  you  to-day 
on  behalf  of  the  Prince  Line,  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son,  and 
Messrs.  Howard  Houlder  &  Partners  for  all  your  shipments  of  chairs  and  furni- 
ture hence  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario  to  the  end  of  the  present 
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ye:ir  at  the  following  rates  of  freight:  To  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  10 
cents  per  cubic  foot ;  to  Rosario,  13  cents  per  cubit  foot. 
Freight  prepaid. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  confine  your  shipments  during  the  balance  of 
the  year  to  the  above-named  llnea 
We  liand  you  this  letter  in  duplicate.    Kindly  return  one  copy,  duly  approved. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Pattl  F.  Gerhard  &  Co., 

General  Agents. 

Shipments,  if  any,  made  by  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  to  be  allowed  under  this 
annDgemtfnt  (subject  to  their  acceptance  at  above  rates). 

Hetwood  Brothers  and  Wakefield  Co. 
F.  H.  Green. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  joint  contracts  as  between  the  confer- 
ence lines? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  each  line  makes  its  own  contracts.  Where  it 
comes  to  large  bulk  and  one  line  does  not  care  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  whole  contract,  why,  they  will  ask  other  lines  to  take 
part  m  that  contract.  Then,  oi  course,  in  such  contracts  as  are 
authorized  those  contracts  are  made  for  joint  accounts,  but  otherwise 
really  those  contracts  are  made  individually  for  each  line.  Only,  as 
I  state  there  in  my  declaration,  the  shippers  have  the  privilege  of 
shipping  by  any  of  those  lines  by  making  their  own  arrangements 
with  the  agents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  are  limited  in  giving  all  of  their  ship- 
ping either  to  your  line  or  to  other  lines  in  the  conference,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  the  merchants  themselves  acree  to  ship  all 
their  goods  for  that  contract.    They  agree  to  ship  all  their  goods. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  agree  to  ship  all  their  goods  by  your  line 
or  by  some  line  in  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Gkrhard.  Yes.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  lines  were  all  fight- 
ing and  rates  got  down  to  10  cents  or  even  lower,  none  of  the  lines 
was  disposed  to  dispatch  more  than  one  small  steamer  a  month. 
The  result  was  that  at  one  season  in  New  York  Harbor  there  were 
any  number  of  lighters  loaded  up  with  cargo  for  the  River  Plata 
and  no  steamers  to  take  it.  The  merchants  were  asking,  "  What  is 
the  rate?  "  "  The  rate  is  10  cents  a  foot."  "  Well,  give  me  room  for 
it."  "I  have  not  got  any  room.  You  have  got  to  wait."  See? 
They  were  ready  to  pay  almost  any  price,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  willing  to  make  their  contract  ahead  and  know  that  they 
can  depend  upon  facilities  to  ship. 

Mr.  SnePHENS.  About  those  contracts,  you  stated  that  certain  large 
firms  were  given  contracts. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  after  those  contracts  were  closed  then  the 
^ame  terms  were  offered  to  the  smaller  shippers? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  the  identical  terms. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  long  is  such  an  offer  open  to  the  small 
shipper? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  How  long?  Tliose  contracts  are  made  generally 
for  a  year,  you  know. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  for  how  long  a  time  can  these  smaller  shippers 
come  in  and  make  that  contract  ?  Are  they  limited  to  a  month's  time 
orayeart 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  They  can  make  it  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Stephens.  No;  but  when  can  they  make  the  contract? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  You  mean,  we  give  them  the  offer  open  to  their 
acceptance? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Tf  es, 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  a  matter  of  agreement  or  convenience  of  the 
merchant.  If  he  wants  a  week  or  two  to  consider  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  ffive  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  close  it  up  within  a  month  after  the  big  fel- 
lows are  signed  up  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes.  If  a  man  tells  me  he  must  write  out  to  the 
river,  and  that  he  must  have  30  days  in  whidi  to  get  a  cable,  he  will 
get  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Suppose  that  the  large  contractors  or  large  ship- 
pers had  made  their  contracts  with  you 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  Stephens.  And  I  was  a  smaller  shipper 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  I  came  in  a  month  after  you  dosed  those  larger 
contracts,  would  you  give  me  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  if  you  were  willing  to  make  a  contract  with  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  contract  for  the  balance  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  A  contract  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  We  like  to 
have  these  contracts  expire  all  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  no  time  for  closing  contracts — the  field  is 
always  open? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes;  we  are  always  ready  to  make  contracis.  The 
great  advantage  in  ^establishing  a  regular  service  is  to  have  contracts 
on  your  books.  You  can  not  depend  on  cargo  when  yon  have  a 
10,()00-ton  ship  to  load.  You  can  not  wait  untu  the  ship  is  in  berth 
and  then  go  out  and  ask  for  car^o.  You  have  to  make  your  plans 
ahead  to  load  these  bi^  ships.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business  without 
having  a  lot  of  careo  booked  ahead. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  smaller  shipper  refused  to  make  a  contract, 
or  does  not  make  a  contract  with  you  when  the  terms  are  offered  him, 
can  he  get  the  same  rates,  or  what  rate  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  He  gets  the  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  He  can  not  obtain  the  smaller  rate? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  He  can  get  it  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  people 
are  getting  it.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  encouraging  the  small 
shippers,  Because  I  have  found  those  small  shippers  to  buud  up  into 
big  business  houses.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  as  many  people 
in  the  trade  as  possible. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Any  time  within  the  current  year  he  can  make  the 
contract  with  you  at  the  same  terms  as  the  larger  shippers  can  in 
their  contracts? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  should  be  willing  to  do  it;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Gerhard,  there  is  one  thins:  in  your  statement  I 
do  not  believe  I  understand.  You  say  each  line  makes  its  own  con- 
tracts, and  yet  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  rates  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Oh,  yes ;  the  rates. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  If  you  make  a  contract  with  a  large  shipper,  and  sup- 
pose another  firm  makes  another  contract  with  another  large  shipper, 
is  he  governed  by  the  terms  of  your  contract? 

Mr.  Gerhabd.  The  rates,  you  know — ^we  agree  not  to  cut  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  When  you  make  spe- 
cial terms  on  your  own  accoimt 

Mr.  Grriubi>.  We  then  agree  amongst  ourselves  to  lower  the  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  separate  contract  is  in  terms  agreed  on  by  the 
conference? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  By  the  agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  any  other  line  would  make  the  same  contract 
that  you  do? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Certainly.  These  merchants — four  or  five — they 
all  know  each  other.  When  they  hear  that  John  Doe  &  Co.  have 
closed  their  contract  on  some  terms,  John  Smith  &  Co.  are  ready  to 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  their  contract  is  any  better  than  John  Doe  &  Co.'s 
contract,  John  Doe  &  Co.  will  get  the  benefit  of  it  wh^n  it  is 
changed? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  it.  They  know  they  will  all  be  treated 
alike. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  have  you  to  urge  why  they  should 
be  bound  not  to  cut  rates? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  have  gone  through  that  some  years  ago.  It  is 
a  most  uncomfortable  position  to  be  in,  cutting  rates.  You  can  not 
ran  steamers  unless  you  bring  them  on  a  paying  basis.  You  have 
to  bring  them  up  to  pay  their  way,  and  jrou  can  not  do  it  unless 
there  is  some  understanding  to  avoid  cutting  rates.  You  have  to 
have  some  understanding  of  that  kind.  We  have  had  some  bitter 
experience  in  that  trade.  The  rates  got  down  to  7  cents  a  foot  at 
one  time.  It  is  impossible.  The  lines  simply  hauled  off  their 
steamers.    They  would  not  send  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  call  open,  destructive  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Open,  destructive  competitoin;  yes.  We  all  re- 
ceived a  lesson  and  found  it  very  important  to  come  together. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  try  to  teach  that  lesson  to  any  inde- 
pendent line  that  tries  to  come  into  the  conference,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  am  not  a  schoolmaster  for  anybody.  I  just  look 
after  iny  own  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  an  independent  line  does 
attempt  to  come  into  the  conference  you  put  fighting  ships  after 
them  and  attempt  to  force  them  out  of  the  business,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  recollect  that  a  fighting  ship  has  been  put 
on.  I  do  not  recollect  it.  It  might  have  been  many  years  ago  on 
the  river  trade.  But  I  do  not  recollect  it — ^I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  trade.  In  the  Brazil  trade  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  fighting 
ship 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  is  that  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
lines  testified  a  few  days  ago  that  they  had  put  fighting  ships  on. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  words  on  that  subject  afterwards — a  little  later  on — on 
that  very  point. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Gerhard,  you  stated  that  there  is  an  existing 
agreement — or  I  understood  you  to  state  that  there  is  an  existing 
agreement — in  the  African  trade? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  you  have  never  seen  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  havn't  it ;  no. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  knowledge  of  its  provisions? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  Mr.  Gerhard,  how  do  you  know  that  the 
agreement  is  not  violated  in  your  conferences  that  are  held  weekly 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  My  duties  are  so  simple  in  this  matter  that  it  is  sim- 
ply to  follow  instructions  from  London.  When  they  telegraph 
"  Load  the  African  Prince  for  South  Africa,"  I  go  into  the  market 
and  get  my  cargo  on  the  tariff  given  me. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  instructions  from  London  are  so  definite 
as  to  allow  you  no  latitude? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  need  to  look  at  any  agreement,  you  know, 
it  is  so  definite. 

The  Chairman.  .Mr.  Gerhard,  could  you  not  get  us  a  copy  of  that 
agreement  affecting  the  South  African  trade  and  file  it  with  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  havn't  it.  I  suppose  by  writing  for  it  I  could  get 
one,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  other  agents  in  the  South  African  trade 
might  have  it,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  to  procure  it  for  us,  if  you 
can? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard,  if  you  have  any  statement  to  make 
or  recommendations  to  make  to  the  committee  as  to  the  present 
situation,  if  it  is  bad,  and  how  to  remedy  it,  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  As  to  the  recommendations,  I  really  think  that 
the  less  law  we  have  in  that  trade  the  better  it  is  for  the  trade  itself. 
I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  ask  some  of  the  merchants  in  the  trade, 
some  of  the  larger  merchants  in  the  trade,  and  get  their  views  about 
it,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  business  is  run. 

The  Chairman.  What  merchants  have  you  in  mind?  We  have 
had  two  or  three  large  merchants  here.  What  ones  have  vou  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  would  hardly  offhand  care  to  name  anyone.  I 
might  think  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  think  it  over  and  give  us  their  names 
later? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  will  do  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  wait  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr.  Gerhard's  statement 
of  the  participants  in  the  African  service  is  possibly  open  to  an 
erroneous  inference,  that  Funch-Edye  &  Co.  are  principals.  Would 
you  be  good  enough  to  ask  him  about  that? 
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Mr.  Gerhasd.  Funch-Edye  &  Co.;  I  simply  named  them  as  the 
agent  of  the  Hansa  Line. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  the  principals,  are  they? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL,.  The  way  you  stated  it,  Mr.  Gerhard,  was  that 
Funch-Edye  &  Co.  are  principals.    That  is  what  I  want  to  correct. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  first  named  the  line  and  then  the  agents.  I  said 
the  Hansa  Line,  Funch-Edye  &  Co.,  agents. 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  It  did  not  sound  that  way. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  In  order  to  make  mv  statement  I  had  it  written  on 
paper.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  Mr.  Seager's  testimony.  I  see  that  Mr. 
Seager  declares  that  they  were  using  fighting  ships  in  the  trade;  that 
they  were  pooling  and  rebating  in  the  Brazil  trade.  I  can  most  posi- 
tively assert  that  there  have  been  no  fighting  ships  used  as  long  as  I 
can  recollect.  There  is  positively  no  pooling  in  the  outward  business 
and  there  is  no  rebating,  as  I  stated  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  outward  business? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  In  the  outward  Brazil  business.  As  to  the  home- 
ward I  do  not  know  anything.    You  know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  one  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  finish  his  statement. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  reading  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  shipping  rings  that  was  held  in  London.  They  had  meet- 
ings, I  think,  in  some  of  the  colonies  in  1908,  if  I  remember,  or  about 
that  time.  While  I  do  not  remember  the  definite  lines  that  were 
named  I  do  remember  very  distinctly  that  a  number  of  the  agents  of 
those  lines  gave  testimony  before  that  commission;  that  they  gave 
speciafl  rates  to  certain  big  interests  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
named  among  others  the  Standard  Oil,  what  is  known  as  the 
Harrester  Trust,  and  what  we  generally  term  the  Steel  Trust.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  whether  there  are  any  of  your  lines,  in  any  of  these 
trades,  that  give  preferential  rates  to  any  of  the  big  interests  of  this 
country,  the  ones  that  I  have  named  or  others? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  already  explained — ^you  speak  of  the  Har- 
vester Trust.  The  Harvester  Trust  does  not  ship  goods  itself.  They 
sell  goods  to  the  merchants  in  New  York  and  these  are  the  very  men 
that  we  trade  with.  These  big  concerns  that  ship  from  50,000  to 
100,000  tons  apiece. 

sir.  Hu3iphrey.  Do  any  of  your  lines  give  preferences 

ilr.  Gerhard.  I  have  already  stated  how  we  handle  it.  We  drive 
the  best  bargain  we  can,  generally,  with  one  house  first,  you  know, 
and  after  closing  the  contract  with  them  then  we  notify  the  other 
shippers  that  we  have  closed  on  such  terms  and  they  generally  fall  in 
line  and  close  with  us.  When  we  have  closed  with  the  large  shippers 
we  offer  the  same  terms  to  every  other  man  who  wishes  to  come  in  on 
the  same  terms.    So  we  make  no  special  rates  for  the  big  shippers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  your  lines  do  not  make  special 
agreements  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  sir;  we  give  it  to  the  small  shipper  the  same 
way  as  we  do  the  large  shipper. 
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Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  I  used  the  words  "  Harvester  Combine "  because 
I  remember  that  was  the  expression  used  by  some  of  these  agents  in 
testifying.  I  remember  very  distinctly  that  one  of  them  said  they 
gave  them  special  rates  because  if  they  did  not  they  were  big  enough 
so  that  they  would  put  on  their  own  Imes. 

Mr.  Gebhard.  Tne  Harvester  people  do  not  ship.  They  do  not 
ship  a  pound  of  freight.  They  sell  the  goods  to  commission  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  and  those  are  the  men  we  trade  with.  You  can 
easily  see  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  secure  contracts  with  these 
bi^  nouses.    That  is  most  imnortant  to  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Gerhard,  whether  or  not  the  powers 
higher  up,  the  real  owners,  have  any  secret  understanding  with  these 
big  institutions  that  there  may  be  a  rebate  coming  to  them  for  their 
goods  shipped  over  your  lines? 

Mr.  Gebhard.  I  can  speak  for  my  own  line.  I  am  confident  that 
they  pay  no  rebate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  least,  none  of  it  comes  through  your  imder- 
standing? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  am  confident  they  do  not.  I  am  confident  of  that 
because  Mr.  Knott  has  always  been  very  frank  with  me,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  inform  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  he  one  of  the  main  owners  of  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Mr.  Knott  is  the  managing  owner  of  the  Prince 
Line.    Mr.  James  Knott  is  the  managing  owner. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  any  secret  rebates — ^if 
they  are  given  to  these  big  interests — ^you  do  not  know  it? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  do  not  know  it.  In  fact,  he  has  never  interfered 
with  negotiations  in  New  York.  He  has  never  interfered  with  me. 
He  leaves  it  entirely  to  me. 

Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Gerhard,  comin|:  back  to  that  conference  which 
you  gentlemen  hold  weekly  in  New  York.  Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  that  conference  fixed  the  rate  to  the  Argentine  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Yes,  sir ;  we  fix  the  rates. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  is  the  principal  factor  which  moves  that  con- 
ference in  fixing  those  rates — ^the  value  of  the  vessel  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  are  guided  really  by  the  European  tariff.  We 
get  a  copy  of  the  European  tariffs  and  make  our  rates  accordingly. 

Mr.  Collier.  Suppose  the  market  rises  considerably  on  certain 
articles.  Is  not  that  a  considerable  factor  in  fixing  the  rate  over 
here? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  In  that  case  we  may  advance  the  market  over  here, 
certainly.    There  are  always  fluctuations  in  the  freight  market. 

Mr.  Collier.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  There  are  fluctuations  in  every  market,  and  also  in 
the  freight  market,  and  of  course  we  are  guided  by  it.  We  are  not 
going  to  continue  taking  goods  at  a  lower  rate  than  we  can  charter 
snips  for.  That  would  te  out  of  the  Question.  A  good  many  of 
these  lines  charter  steamers,  constantly  charter  steamers.  And 
those  charter  rates  are  very  high  now.  They  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  even  our  present  rates  would  hardly  cover  the  charter 

f)rices  now.    We  do  not  charter  steamers.    We  have  steamers  be- 
on«ring  to  the  line,  so  I  have  no  occasion. 
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Mr.  Collier.  But  the  rise  in  price — the  rise  in  the  market — of  a 
present  commodity  very  frequently  causes  a  rise  in  the  trade  on  that 
cx)minodity! 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Not  the  price  of  the  commodity,  but  the  general  rise 
in  the  freight  market  would — ^not  the  price  of  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Collier.  There  have  never  been  any  inquiries  on  that  line, 
have  there? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  It  is  the  supplv  and  demand  and  the  steamers. 
When  steamers  are  very  scarce,  ojc  course  the  freight  market  goes  up 
very  quickly.  That  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
last  two  years  steamers  have  been  very  scarce,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  market  has  been  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  No,  Mr.  Chairman ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything 
further  to  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  general  situation  have  you  any  recom- 
mendations to  make? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  As  I  have  already  stated,  I  think  the  less  legislation 
we  get  into  a  business  of  that  kind  the  better  it  is,  because  while  it 
is  stated,  as  Mr.  Douglas  stated  here,  that  he  did  not  consider  the 
ocean  as  open  any  longer,  it  is  very  open.  Anyone  can  come  into  the 
trade  if  they  choose  to  do  it,  just  as  many  other  lines  got  into  it,  by 
fighting. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Is  not  this  the  situation — ^if  some  independent 
lines  strongly  backed  should  get  into  the  trade  and  prove  a  menace 
to  yon,  you  would  just  take  them  in? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Probably  I  should  try  to  make  an  agreement  with 
them,  yes.    You  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  not  do  that  would  you  not  try  to  ham- 
mer him  down  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Certainly,  we  should  fight  him  just  all  we  could. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Gerhard,  do  you  know  whether  that  has  been 
done  at  New  Orleans  or  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.  The  New  Orleans 
venture,  when  we  heard  of  those  steamers  we  knew  the  result.  We 
felt^  we  decided  at  New  York,  we  would- not  move  one  inch  on  ac- 
count of  those  steamers.  We  did  not  change  our  rates.  We  did 
not  do  anything.  We  knew  the  result  We  knew  what  it  would  be 
when  they  chartered  steamers  at  6s.  6d.  We  knew  what  the  result 
would  be.  We  did  not  bother  our  heads  about  it.  We  just  went  our 
own  wav  and  attended  to  our  own  business. 

Mr.  liuMPHREY.  You  felt  confident  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
any  business  comuig  back  this  way? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  What  is  tiiat? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  were  confident  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
cargo! 

Mr.  Gerhard.  Our  steamers  come  up  sometimes  with  6,000  bags. 
Sometimes  you  hit  up  and  get  a  bigger  lot  Or,  our  steamers  may 
come  up  light.  Sometimes  mere  is  not  enough  cargo  to  load  all  the 
steamers  coming  up. 

Mr.  Hukphbet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  ^eat  manv  of  those  steam- 
ers come  to  this  country  from  South  America  in  ballast  ? 
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Mr.  Gerhard.  Our  own  steamers  come  from  the  River  Plata  in 
ballast.  Some  of  them  come  all  the  way  in  ballast  Some  of  them 
come  to  Brazil  in  ballast  and  there  load,  and  some  go  from  the  River 
Plata  to  Europe  in  ballast  and  then  load  across  from  Europe,  because 
there  is  no  cargo  from  the  River  Plata.  I  hope  there  will  be  one  of 
these  days  when  the  duties  are  changed  so  as  to  enable  the  Argentine 
products  to  be  brought  in.  Then  we  may  get  a  return  cargo  from  the 
river. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  What  are  those  products  from  Argentina  on 
which  you  would  like  to  see  the  duty  removed  ? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  matter  very  closely,  but 
I  think  there  are  products  of  wool — we  do  not  get  any  products  of 
wool.  There  is  a  lot  more  wool  we  ought  to  get  from  there.  Then 
there  are  the  hides  and  meat  products,  and  a  good  many  other  prod- 
ucts of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Humphret.  I  am  glad  to  have  you  make  that  statement  for 
the  benefit  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the  committee,  as  they 
are  going  to  revise  the  tariflf  very  soon. 

]i&.  I^RDY.  We  could  go  a  good  deal  further  and  ask  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  duties  on  goods  from  other  places. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  From  other  places,  yes.  My  opinion  is  that  we  are 
working  on  such  a  high  basis,  and  everything  is  so  expensive,  as  the 
result  of  the  high  tariflF. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  our  wool  rates  so  high  you  can  not  bring 
anything  in? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the 
frankness  of  your  testimony  and  the  help  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  want  to  help  you  all  I  can.  I  have  nothing  to 
keep  back. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  wish  you  would  tell  of  any  company  that  they 
tried  to  organize  at  Galveston 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  never  heard  of  a  line  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gerhard.  I  can  not  remember  of  ever  having  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  fought  them  out  you  would  remember? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  We  did  not  fight  them.  If  we  fought  them  I  would 
recollect  it  and  I  would  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Gerhard? 

Mr.  Gerhard.  There  is  nothing  else  I  have  to  say. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WHUAH  E.  HALH. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Halm.  My  name  is  William  E.  Halm.  I  am  manager  for 
R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Halm.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  operating  a  line  from  New  York 
to  South  Africa,  and  one  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not 

Jour  company  at  present  or  at  any  time  within  the  past  few  years 
as  been  in  an  agreement  or  agreements  or  had  any  understanding 
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with  any  other  steamship  Kne  or  Knes  as  regards  either  freight  or 

? avenger  traffic  or  both  to  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  River 
lata  or  South  Africa,  first  taking  the  River  Plata. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  think,  with  all  due  deference,  that  we  will  work  a 
little  better  if  we  take  South  Africa  first.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of 
it  better. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  IIAI4M.  There  is  a  conference  governing  the  lines  to  South 
Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  lines,  will  you,  please,  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  Halm.  Unfortunately,  I  left  my  papers  at  the  hotel.  I  have 
sent  for  them.  I  will  give  you  the  proper  names  of  those  lines  a 
UUle  later. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  these  are  the  lines:  The  Clan 
Line  Steamers  (Ltd.),  Cayzer,  Irvine  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  The  Bucknall 
Steamship  Line  (Ltd.),  The  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)* 
the  Prince  Line,  the  Hansa  Line — ^are  those  the  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes.  sir.  The  conference  in  London  control  absolutely 
the  operation  of  tne  steamers  from  New  York.  The  Houston  Line  is 
not  a  member  of  the  conference,  although  it  acts  in  harmony  with 
them.  I  understand  and  believe — I  might  sav  that  I  know — ^there 
is  a  pool.  The  freights  are  pooled,  although  tnere  is  not — I  can  not 
give  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement;  I  do  not  believe  a  copy  is  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  all  copies  being  held  by  the  principals.  I  know 
that  our  people  have  not  a  copy. 

Mr.  HtJMPHRET.  Where  are  the  conferences  held? 

Mr.  Hai.m.  In  London.  I  know  our  people  have  not  a  copy,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  conference.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain 
portion  of  the  business  allotted  to  each  line  and  each  line  puts  on 
steamers  according  to  that  proportion,  each  taking  their  regular 
turns;  the  agents  here  are  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the 
steamers  named  to  take  those  turns,  and,  of  course,  their  positions. 
The  agents  of  each  line,  of  course,  will  get  the  detailed  information 
concerning  the  steamers  to  enable  them  to  berth  them  and  load  them 
properly.  The  rates  are  made  on  the  other  side — in  London  I  would 
say,  to  make  it  more  explicit — ^and  are  sent  to  us  by  mail  or  by 
cable  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  they  are  put  into  effect 
by  the  agents  here.  The  agents  meet  regularly  once  a  week  at  the 
Tarious  offices  and  there  compare  notes  as  to  the  position  of  the 
steamers ;  how  they  are  filling  and  to  put  into  effect  any  instructions 
in  regard  to  rates  that  they  may  have  received. 

The  rate-making  power  is  entirely  in  London,  although  if  there 
should  arise  special  conditions  in  regard  to  American  commodities 
the  agents  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  those  rates,  and  those 
recommendations  are  nearly  always  followed.  There  are  a  few  con- 
tracts in  existence  in  the  South  African  trade.  There  is  one  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  that  was  made  through  Messrs.  Norton  &  Son, 
and  they  also,  I  believe,  have  a  contract  with  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  who,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gerhard's  testimony,  do 
ship  $3nall  quantities  in  their  own  name  to  South  Africa.  The 
Houston  Line  has  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co., 
the  terms  and  conditions  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.    I  wiU  file  that  contract  with  you  in  a  few  moments. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Those  two  companies,  are  they  in  any  way  re- 
lated? 

Mr.  Halm.  In  making  contracts  with  the  New  York  Lubricating 
Oil  Co.  we  duplicate  the  terms  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  contract  in 
so  far  as  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  were  interested  in  the 
trades. 

Mr.  Humfhbey.'  At  whose  instance  did  you  make  that  dupli- 
cation  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  At  the  request  of  the  New  York  Lubricating  Co. 
They  had  learned  of  the  fact  that  a  contract  had  been  made  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  asked 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  basis,  and  they  were. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Oil  contract  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  presume  I  have  a  copv  in  the  office.  I  did  not  bring 
it,  because  I  presumed  that  Norton  &  Son,  who  made  the  contract, 
would  be  subpoenaed  and  would  produce  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  did  you  get  the  Standard  Oil  contract  in 
order  to  duplicate  it  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  At  the  time  it  was  made.  The  Standard  Oil  contract 
was  made  under  instructions  and  after  considerable  communication 
to  and  from  the  principals  on  the  other  side ;  Norton  &  Son  simply 
acted  as  the  agent  for  the  lines  in  closing  that  contract. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  your  line  was  not  one  of  those  lines?  Where  did 
you  get  the  Standard  Oil  contract  in  order  to  duplicate  it  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  we  act  in  harmony;  we  are  not  signatories  to  the 
conference  agreement,  but  we  do  act  in  harmony  with  them.  I 
believe  the  Houston  Line  shares  in  the  pool.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  so.    . 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  in  open  coifamunication  with  them,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir.  We  also  have  a  contract  with  the  Union 
Carbide  Co.,  which  I  will  file  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Houston  Co.  lines  are  not  signatories 
to  the  contract,  but  act  in  harmony  ?  I 

Mr.  Halm.  With  the  conference ;  yes,  sir.  I 

The  Chairman.  And  act  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  And,  as  you  believe,  share  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  you  are  not  parties  to  the  contracli 
itself? 

Mr.  Halm.  Really  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  you  are  an  American  line? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  an  American  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Houston  is  a  member  of  Parliament 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  any  reason  why  you  are  not 
parties  to  the  contract,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  to  get  a  copy  of  that  agree- 
ment and  give  it  to  the  committee? 
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Mr.  Halm.  I  can  not.  I  have  asked  our  principals  to  supply  me 
with  a  copv  of  it,  and  they  have  advised  me  that  not  being  a  member 
of  the  conference  they  have  not  a  copy  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Your  principals? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaisman.  Is  there  an  agreement,  or  a  copy  of  it,  in  the  pos- 
session of  anyone  here  present,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  not.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  copy  in  New 
York. 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke  of  having  some  contract  here  you  were 
going  to  offer  for  the  record.  That  was  the  contract  with  the  lubri- 
cating oil  company,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  With  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Union  Carbide  Co.  I  rather  stupidly  left  my  papers  in  the  hotel 
this  morning,  and  I  have  sent  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  those  with  you  at  present? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  have  them  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  do  not  have  them  here? 

Mr.  Halm.  No ;  I  will  produce  them  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say,  you  may  do 
60  now. 

Mr.  Halm.  That  covers  my  statement  as  far  as  South  Africa  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  ftfrther  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  except  it  might  be  well  here  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  shippers  generally  of  the  arrangement.  I  know  that 
the  word  "  pool "  sounds  wickM  to  the  people,  but  our  English 
principals  have  apparently  found  it  is  the  only  way  to  insure  stable 
rates  and  regular  service.  I  do  not  think  that  any  shippers  from 
New  York  have  a  complaint  of  any  consequence  against  the  South 
African  Line.  The  rates  are  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  from 
Europe,  and  the  service  is  regular  and  continuous ;  as  many  steamers 
are  provided  as  necessary  to  cnrry  the  business  without  delay,  so 
the  shippers  can  order  their  goods  from  the  interior  in  any  quan- 
tities and  as  fast  as  they  please,  and  they  are  taken  care  of  promptly 
on  arrival  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  rates  permit  them  to 
compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  think  yon  will  find  that 
all  the  shippers,  under  that  arrangement,  are  fairly  well  satisfied. 
They  are  as  satisfied  as  shippers  can  oe.  Of  course  we  have  unreason- 
able ones  amongst  them,  as  well  as  in  any  other  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  American  shippers  in  favor  of  European? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  from  Europe  to  South  Africa  and  from 
the  United  States  to  South  Africa  is  the  same,  is  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^lin.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  River  Plate  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  the  Houston  Line  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  does,  however,  participate  in  the  pooling  ar- 
rangement of  the  conference? 
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Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  so.    I  am  quite  sure  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Has  it  a  partnership  in  the  contracts  made  by  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Tes;  to  answer  that  frankly,  in  the  South  African 
trade  all  contracts  are  made  for. the  account  of  all  the  steamship 
lines  operating,  and  each  carries  its  proportion  of  the  contract  as  it 
may  be  tendered  to  them  by  the  shippers  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  shipper,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  they  declare 
the  quantity  of  cargo  they  have  to  move  in  the  next  30  or  45  days, 
and  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  amount  of  their  cargo  is 
such  that  no  one  line  could  carry  it  to  advantage,  either  to  their 
satisfaction  or  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  When  they  declare  the 
amount  of  their  cargo,  that  is  allocated  to  the  several  steamers  that 
are  scheduled. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Including  your  own? 

Mr.  Halm.  Including  our  own. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  practicallv  no  difference  between  your 
line  and  the  conference  lines,  is  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir.  We  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  member 
of  the  conference,  including  the  pooling  arrangement,  except 
that  we  have  not  actually  signed  the  conference  agreement,  the 
reason  for  which  I  am  unable  to  give. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  any  contract  to  be  made 
with  a  large  concern  you  Tiuplicate  it  with  a  small  erne  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  question  has  never  come  up  in  the  South  Afri- 
can trade? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you,  if  anybody  else  asked  you  to,  duplicate 
your  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  people? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have.  The  lines  have  already  duplicated  it  with 
the  New  York  Lubricating  Co.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  any 
request  from  aiw  other  concern  for  a  duplication. 

Mr.  Hardy,  is  not  that  New  York  Lubricating  concern  a  part  of 
the  Standard  Oil  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  If  you  can  honestly  answer  a  question  as  to  what 
companies  are  or  are  not  aflBliated  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  you 
can  do  better  than  most  of  our  shipping  people.  I  believe  they  are 
absolutely  independent.  They  assure  us  tliat  they  are,  and  such  in- 
quiries as  I  have  made  confirm  that  belief. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  enter  into  the  same  contract  with  them  as  made 
with  the  Standard  Oil;  there  is  no  unity  of  interest  between  them 
and  the  Standard  Oil  understood  to  exist' by  you,  is  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  it  is  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Ayres.  There  are  practically  no  return  cargoes  to  New  York 
from  Africa,  are  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  To  any  ports  here? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Has  that  fact,  that  circumstance,  any  effect  on  the 
question  of  the  advisibility  or  the  commercial  necessity  of  some 
method  of  cooperation  in  the  outward  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  I  can  not  say  that  has  a  bearing  on  that  points 
Naturally  it  makes  freights  higher  to  South  Africa  than  it  would  if 
there   were   return   cargoes.     When  steamers   discharge  at  South 
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Africa  they  go  on  to  India,  to  Aiistralia,  or  to  the  River  Plate 
to  get  cargoes. 

Mr.  Aybes.  Can  I  ask,  further,  what  reason  you  assign  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  return  cargoes? 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  it  is  not  an  agricultural  country  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Just  now  there  has  been  a  failure  in  their  crops,  and 
they  are  actually  importing  grain  and  flour  from  this  country,  and 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  from  Australia.  They  have  no 
coal  and  iron,  and  therefore  they  do  not  manufacture.  Practically 
their  entire  exportable  commodities  are  diamonds,  gold,  ostricn 
feathers,  and  a  small  amount  of  wool.  You  can  readily  believe  that 
gold  and  diamonds  do  not  go  very  far  toward  filling  steamers.  There 
are  a  few  cargoes  of  wool,  and  very  seldom  a  little  ^ain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  stated 
that  the  rates  from  Europe  and  from  this  country  are  the  same,  but 
all  the  rates  are  fixed  in  Europe.  Might  it  not  be — well,  I  will  put 
it  another  way :  If  there  are  any  rebates  given  European  shippers,  or 
any  different  rates,  you  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possibility,  but  not  within 
the  ran^e  of  probability.  Nearly  every  large  concern  in  the  United 
States  doing  business  to  South  Africa  as  well  as  other  ports  of  the 
world,  maintain  offices  in  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe — ^London 
more  often  than  other  capitals.  These  commission  houses  act  as 
buying  agents  for  the  firms  in  South  Africa,  and,  acting  in  that 
capacity,  they  place  orders  with  manufacturers  in  England  and  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  these  commission  houses 
ship  the  goods.  They  must  of  necessity  know  of  the  rates  and  the 
arrangements  from  each  country.  If  one  of  these  firms,  shipping 
from  England,  were  to  get  special  rates  from  there,  they  would  very 
quickly  insist  on  getting  the  same  special  rates  from  this  country, 

Mr.  HuMPHKET.  As  I  remember,  when  I  used  to  practice  law  the 
jud^  very  frequently  instructed  the  jury  it  was  their  duty  to  har- 
monize the  evidence  if  they  could;  without  finding  anyone  guilty 
of  perjury,  it  was  their  duty  to  harmonize  the  evidence  if  it  could 
be  done  on  any  reasonable,  consistent  theory.  I  thought  we  could 
very  easily  harmonize  the  testimony  you  have  given  and  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  gentleman  on  the  stand  before  you  with  the 
testimonv  of  these  shippers,  who  say  there  are  special  arrangements 
inade  with  the  European  shipper.  I  do  not  see  any  inconsistency 
in  the  stories  you  botn  tell. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  think,  Mr.  Humphrey,  you  have  listened  to  the 
stories  of  a  good  many  dissatisfied  people,  who  are  not  large  busi- 
ness men. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Of  course  it  is  naturally  true;  it  is  true  in  two 
instances.  In  the  first  place,  the  dissatisfied  man  is  apt  to  make  a 
noise  jf  he  can't  get  that  treatment,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  there  is  no  question  but  what  you  are  right 
about  that. 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  tliat  the  shippers  from 
the  United  States  to  South  Africa  are  well  satisfied. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  had  in  mind  more  the  South  American  trade 
than  I  did  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Halm.  The  reason  I  suggested  we  deal  with  South  Africa 
is  I  noticed  that  when  you  dealt  with  two  or  three  trades  at  once  the 
conditions  became  confused  in  the  minds  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  only  complaint  I  ever  saw  about  the  South 
African  trade,  I  saw  where  some  gentlemen  in  Europe  were  making 
a  very  lusty  protest  that  the  shipper  from  New  York  was  getting 
the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  'Halm.  Yes ;  you  will  find  complaints  from  both  sid^  of  the 
water. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  remember  I  saw  that. 

Mr.  Halm.  We  receive  many  complaints  from  the  shippers  from 
this  side  that  lower  rates  are  being  given  from  the  other  side.  We 
investigate  each  and  every  one  of  those,  and  we  do  keep  the  American 
shippers  on  a  parity  with  those  from  England  and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Halm,  let  us  turn  now  to  the  River 
Plate.  Does  your  company  now,  or  has  it  been  at  any  time  in 
recent  years  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  under- 
standing or  understandings,  with  any  other  steamship  line' or  lines 
as  regards  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic,  or  both,  to  or  from  the 
United  States  to  the  River  Plate  or  Argentina? 

Mr.  Halm.  Speaking  of  the  outward  cargo,  we  have  not  been  a 
party  to  any  rebates  or  pooling  agreement  for  many,  many  years. 
We  are  now  acting  in  harmony  with  several  other  lines  engaged  in 
the  traffic  to  the  River  Plate — ^the  Houlder  Line,  the  Barber  line, 
the  Prince  Line,  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  the  Norton  Line,  with  which  we  have  no  understanding  or  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Is  that  the  same  line  you  spoke  of  as  Norton  &  Son 
a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes.  The  four  lines  mentioned,  including  ourselves, 
are  working  in  harmony  on  a  rate-making  basis  only.  There  is  no 
agreement,  no  written  agreement.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
number  or  size  of  the  steamers  that  shall  be  dispatched,  the  quantity 
of  cargo  to  be  carried,  or  in  any  respect  except  that  of  agreeing  on 
rates. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Where  do  you  hold  your  conferences? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have  no  conference  office.  We  meet  in  the  offices 
of  the  different  lines,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  that  something  comes  up  requiring  immediate  consideration,  and 
we  may  get  together  on  the  floor  of  the  Produce  Exchange  and  talk 
the  matter  over. 

Mr.  Post.  How  often  do  you  meet? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have  a  regular  meeting  once  a  week.  At  that 
meeting  each  line  reports  the  name  and  position  of  the  steamers, 
how  they  are  fixed  as  to  cargo  and  the  quantity  of  cargo  oiFering, 
and  the  agents  consider  matters  pertaining  to  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  rates  in  this  trade  fixed? 

Mr.  Halm.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  representatives  of  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  By  the  agents:  yes,  sir.  We  try  to  keep  our  rates  on 
a  parity  with  those  from  England  and  Germany.    Our  principals 
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on  the  other  side  advise  us  from  time  to  time  of  the  changes  made 
in  their  tariff,  and  if  the  commodities  are  such  that  the  American 
shippers  are  interested,  we  change  our  tariff  to  suit  and  follow  them 
up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  make  joint  contracts  with  the  shippers  in 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes  and  no.  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Arkell  &  Douglas,  filed 
with  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  he  has  with  the  Houston  Line.  The 
same  contract  is  made  by  us  with  a  number  of  shippers,  or  at  least 
coYering  as  many  of  the  commodities  named  in  that  contract  as  they 
may  be  interested  in.  I  will  file  a  copy  of  ihst  contract  with  the 
names  of  the  shippers  with  whom  we  have  contracts  a  little  later. 
That  contract  reads — it  provides  that  Arkell  &  Douglas,  referring  to 
that  particular  contract — ^that  Arkell  &  Douglas  shall  give  all  ship- 
ments to  the  Houston  Line,  and  we,  in  turn,  agree  to  provide  them 
tonnage  for  their  shipments  upon  reasonable  notice.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  that  contract  that  implies  a  liberty  to  ship  by  any  other  lines, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  each  contractor  is  allowed  to  ship  by  any  or 
the  other  lines  working  in  harmony  with  us. 

The  question  of  shipping  by  opposition  lines  from  New  York  has 
not  arisen.  The  object  in  making  the  contract  with  one  line  is  to 
satisfy  the  shipper  as  well  as  the  shipowner.  If  the  contract  included 
all  of  the  lines  it  would  obligate  each  of  those  lines  to  provide  ton- 
nage, but  there  would  be  a  divided  responsibility  which  would  not 
satisfy  the  shipper  at  all.  In  case  of  stress,  a  very  sudden  rush  of 
cargo  or  delayed  steamers  that  would  cause  more  cargo  to  be  accumu- 
late than  all  the  prompt  steamers  could  move  immediately,  and  he 
would  be  shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  I  would  tell  him  to  go  see 
Boyd,  and  Boyd  would  tell  him  to  go  see  Barber  to  get  his  room. 
But  with  the  ccmtract  with  one  line  that  line  is  responsible  to  furnish 
the  shipper  with  room ;  and  that  form  of  contract  is  considered  by  us 
and  by  the  shippers  as  the  one  that  carries  with  it  the  best  carrying 
out  of  the  contract.  The  shipper  wants  two  things.  The  first  and 
most  important  thinj^  to  him,  and  the  one  he  must  have,  is  room. 
The  next,  of  course,  is  the  rate.  But  no  matter  what  the  rate  is,  the 
shipper  can  not  do  business  unless  he  has  the  room ;  and  he  wants  to 
make  a  contract  that  will  guarantee  him  that  room.  After  that  comes 
the  question  of  rate.  That  is  also  important.  He  wants  equal  rates. 
He  can  only  get  equal  rates  by  combination  of  the  st^eamship  lines. 
Without  that  combination  he  can  not  be  assured  that  one  steamship 
line  is  not  giving  his  competitor  a  better  rate  than  he  is  getting, 
which  spells  ruin  for  him. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  Is  there  a  contract  agreement  between  the  confer- 
ence lines,  as  between  themselves^  that  each  will  make  good  the  con- 
tract of  the  other  and  be  responsible  for  any  damage  to  the  other? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAIR31AN.  Or  that  they  will  share  in  anv  liability? 

Mr.  Halm..  No,  sir.  In  my  contracts  I  am  solely  liable  to  the  con- 
tracting merchant,  and  I  look  out  to  see  that  room  is  provided  for 
him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  joint  contracts  at  all? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  there  is  one  joint  contract.  That  is  one  made 
by  Barber  &  Co.  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  for  their  lubricating 
products.    The  Standard  Oil  Co.  insisted  on  having  more  frequent 
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sailing  that  Barber  &  Co.  could  give,  and  I  believe  that  contract 
does  name  other  steamship  lines ;  and  in  that  case  each  steamship  line 
has  assumed  a  certain  definite  liability  as  to  the  quantity  of  cargo  it 
will  carry. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  rebates  are  granted. 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely,  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  treat  the  small  shipper  as  compared 
with  the  large  one? 

Mr.  Halm.  They  are  kept  on  the  same  basis.  As  Mr.  Gerhard 
explained  a  little  while  ago,  there  are  certain  large  firms  that  export 
enormous  quantities  of  agricultural  implements  and  that  after  con-* 
tracts  are  closed  with  them  the  small  shippers  are  all  given  an 
opportunity  to  contract  on  the  same  basis.  1  may  say  in  reference 
to  our  own  contract,  you  will  find  a  certain  rate  on  lubricating  oil 
to  my  contractors.  That  rate  is  the  same  as  was  given  to' the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  is  graded  as  to  the  amount  of  shipments,  probably! 

Mr.  Halm.  That  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  does  not  matter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  the  rate  is  the  same,  regardless  of  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  contract  rate  is  a  reduced  one;  it  is  reduced 
below  the  regular  tariff? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  materially  different  from  the  regular  tariff  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  a  line  as  the  New  York  &•  South 
American  Line  engaged  in  the  River  Plate  trade  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  that  is  the  proper  name  of  what  we  call  the 
Norton  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ryan,  it  seems,  is  the  agent  for  this  line. 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  then  I  am  mistaken.  That  is  the  West  Coast 
Line,  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  touching  at  Bahia  Blanca. 
It  does  not  touch  at  the  regular  ports  that  all  the  regular  lines  make. 

The  Chairman.  This  line  seems  to  operate  to  Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  it  touches  at  Bahia  Blanca,  a  port  some  400 
miles  south  of  Montevideo;  but  none  of  the  lines  to  the  regular  River 
Plate  ports  find  it  feasible  to  go  there  for  the  small  amount  of  cargo 
at  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  This  one  line,  then,  has  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
to  that  port? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir ;  Grace  &  Co.  also  call  in  at  that  port  with  their 
steamers  destined  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  and  I  believe 
that  Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd  also  sent  two  steamers  in  there  destmed 
for  the  west  coast> 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any.  understanding  between  your  own 
company  and  the  New  York  &  South  American  line  that  it  sliould 
keep  out  of  the  Brazilian  trade  or  the  River  Plate ;  and,  if  so,  you 
will  do  the  same  so  far  as  the  Bahia  Blanca  trade  is  concerned  t 

Mr.  Halm.  No^  sir;  there  is  no  understanding.  I  can  go  into 
Bahia  Blanca  whenever  I  think  it  will  pay  me  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  why  Norton  &  Son  are  not  par- 
ties to  the  River  Plata  conference? 

Mr.  Halm.  No.  I  do  not  care  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  that. 
I  believe  they  are  subpoenaed  and  will  answer  it  themselves  in  due 
time. 
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The  Chateman.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  or  what  informa- 
tion have  you  to  give  the  committee,  as  to  any  rebate  agreements  from 
Argentina  north? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  know  nothing  definitely  of  the  northbound  rates  or 
arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  ? 

Mr.  £[alm.  I  know  from  correspondence  that  there  is  a  rebate  ar- 
rangement on  northbound  business  from  the  Argentine  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  the  correspondence  with  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  No.  It  is  only  ordinary  correspondence  referring  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  that 
correspondence  from  which  we  may  ascertain  the  facts* 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  I  will  give  you  such  correspondence  as  I  have. 
It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  tne  circulars,  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
does  not  interest  me.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  will  do  that  then  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  that.  If  I  have  them  I  will  let  yon 
hare  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  whether  those  are  deferred  rebate 
agreements! 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  probable  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Halm,  you  say  you  are  not  interested  in  the  north- 
bound traffic.  How  are  those  freights  collected  ?  Doesn't  your  firm 
look  after  the  collection  of  freights? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh  yes^  sir;  to  that  extent.  We  handle  the  physical 
part  of  the  steamers  in  discharging  their  cargoes.  If  the  freight  is 
collectable  at  this  end,  we  collect  it.  I  spoke  of  not  being  interested 
in  it.  in  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates.  I 
could  look  up  the  manifest,  I  suppose,  but  if  I  should  be  asked  to-day 
the  freight  rate  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  I  should  have  to 
cable  to  Buenos  Aires  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Halm,  you  have  a  very  wide  knowledge^  I  under- 
stand, of  railroad  traffic  and  railroad  regulations  in  adoition  to  the 
shipping  business.  May  I  ask  you  if  there  are  any  combined  rates 
between  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  lines  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Certainly  none  to  South 
America  or  South  Africa.  Mr.  Gottheil,  who  will  follow  me,  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  trans- Atlantic  business  and  will  probably 
be  better  able  to  answer  that  question  than  I. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  may  be  no  existing  tariff,  but  are  any  such 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Not  to   your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  occasionally  a  railroad  company  will  issue  a 
through  bill  of  lading  from  an  interior  point  to  a  point  in  South 
America,  but  the  rate  will  simply  be  the  sum  of  the  railroad  rate  and 
the  ocean  rate  which  they  have  ascertained  from  us,  and  a  through 
bill  of  lading  is  issued  for  the  convenience  of  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  know  of  no  instance  where  a  reduced  rate 
over  your  part  of  the  line  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  there  have  been  none. 
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Mr.  Ayers.  a  little  further,  please;  because,  as  I  say,  you  have  the 
reputation  of  knowing  a  good  deal  about  traffic  arrangements.  You 
people  are  practically  operating  under  an  unrestricted  monopoly! 

Mr.  Halm.  In  the  South  African  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  Atres.  And  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  as  to  the  Argentine,  anybody  can  come  in  that 
trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  know,  but  they  do  not  come  in  and  practically  you 
have  a  monopoly  ?  And  it  is  an  unrestricted  monopoly,  because  it  is 
operated  solely  by  you  people? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  is  true  of  any  trade.  That  would  apply  to  any 
trade  that  a  certain  number  of  steamship  lines  are  servmg. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Isn't  that  practically  true  of  all  the  trade  in  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  really  no  competition  in  freight  rates  in 
any  over-sea  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not  agree  with  you;  there  is  keen  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Between  the  conference  lines  themselves? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh.  no;  but  the  whole  trade  of  the  world  is  not  gov- 
erned by  conference  lines ;  very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  of  any  regular  steamship  line  run- 
ning in  any  foreign  trade  from  this  country  that  is  not  in  some 
conference? 

Mr.  Halm.  Wlien  you  speak  of  "conference,"  the  term  "confer- 
ence "  as  used  in  the  steamship  world,  means  a  very  close  combination, 
pooling  earnings 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  of  any  steamship  line  running  over- 
sea from  the  United  States  under  any  flag  that  is  not  in  an  agree- 
ment, either  written  or  otherwise,  with  other  lines  with  reference  to 
freights? 

Mr.  Halm.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  are  the  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  Take  our  own  case,  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  an  agreement  in  your  own  case  with  the 
lines  inside  of  your  conference  as  to  freight  rates,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  Norton  Line  is  outside  of  it  and  makes  such  rates 
as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  you  testified  a  while  ago  that  they  all  re- 
ceived the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  I  did  not 

Mr.  HirMPHREY.  Is  there  any  competition  between  the  Norton  and 
these  other  lines  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  South  America  or  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Halm.  South  America. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  one  place  where  you  have  real  open 
competition  in  freight  rates,  then? 

Mr.  Halm.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  name  of  that  line? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  Norton  Line. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  If  there  is  a  line  in  exist- 
ence of  that  kind  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  it  yet 

The  Chairman.  There  is  the  signal  for  the  call  of  the  House.  We* 
will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  About  the  mak- 
ing of  freight  rates  in  your  conference  in  relation  to  the  Argentine 
trade,  you  state  that  your  conference  tries  to  follow  the  rates  made 
in  Europe?  • 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  they  not  foUow  them? 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  change  rates  without  cabling  to  Europe? 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely.    We  make  any  rate  that  seems  good  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  River  Flata  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Halm,  do  you  desire  to  make  any  further 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  did  not  make  myself  quite  clear  about  the  Norton 
Line  competition  this  morning.  Witnesses  yesterday  testified  that 
the  rates  were  all  the  same  by  all  of  the  lines  from  New  York  to  the 
RiTer  Plate.  That  is  quite  true  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned. 
When  we  make  any  change  in  rates — ^I  speak  of  the  five  lines  that  are 
working  in  harmony — we  notify  the  Norton  Line  of  such  changes,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  cut  our  rates.  And  I  am  happy  to  state 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  as  a  general  proposition,  they  do  main- 
tain our  rates.  In  fact,  they  are  extremely  anxious  to  get  all  the 
revenue  they  can  because  they  operate  with  some  chartered  boats  that 
we  have  reason  to  believe  operate  at  a  loss.  And  they  are  just  about 
^keen  to  get  revenue  as  we  are.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  when  some  desirable  lots  of  cargo  come  forward 
they  do  not  maintain  our  rates.  In  f  ther  words,  if  it  suits  them  they 
cut  our  rates  to  get  the  business.  We  have  no  agreement  with  them 
at  all  or  understanding  in  any  way  that  they  are  to  maintain  our 
rates.  Therefore,  they  are  free  to  do  anything  they  please.  But  we 
do  consider  it  to  our  mterest  to  keep  them  advised  as  to  our  rates  in 
order  that  they  may  not  cut  us  any  more  than  we  can  help. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  adopt  any  methods  to  run  them  out  of  busi- 
ness! 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  any  propositions  pending  to  have  them  unite 
with  you? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  your  conference  lines  tolerate  that  kind  of  inter- 
ference anjrwhere  and  everywhere  without  any  effort  to  drive  them 
from  the  field} 

Mr.  Halm«  Speaking  from  New  York! 

Mr.  Hardy,  i  es. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Why  is  it  you  adopt  m  your  Brazilian  trade  a  system 
of  rebates  to  prevent  competition  ¥ 

Mr.  Halm.  We  are  not  in  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  lines  that  you  are  in  conference  with  are, 
are  they  not  f 

Mr.  Halm.  That  may  be,  but  that  is  just  as  separate  as  can  be.  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  Brazilian  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  Brazilian  field — in  the  South  American 
field — there  is  no  rebate  system? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  only  know  by  hearsay  about  Brazil.  I  know  nothing 
»t  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  that  from  your  understanding  there 
was  a  system  of  rebates  on  the  northbound  freight  from  Ar^ntina? 

Mr.  Halm.  Argentina,  yes;  but  understand  that  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  two  different  entities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  you  said  you  were  not  in  the  Brazilian  trade, 
but  you  are  in  the  Argentine  trade,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  is  that  rebate  feature  in  the  Argentine  trade 
going  northbound  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Northbound ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  use  that  to  prevent  the  lines  in  your  asso- 
ciation from  getting  business  down  there  in  the  Argentine  trade? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  that 
effect? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not  prevent 
competition  northbound,  because  I  do  know  that  other  steamers — you 
might  say  outside  Steamers — are  loaded  constantly  from  the  River 
Plata  to  New  York.  The  Munson  Line,  for  instance,  have  a  steamer 
on  the  way  now,  and  the  Norton  Line  also. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  working  in  harmony  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  provision  there  call  for  a  forfeiture  of  the 
rebate  if  any  other  line  is  patronized  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  the  effect  of  that  gradually  to  tear  down,  weaken, 
and  destroy  these  other  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  try  to  confine  those  shippers 
to  our  own  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  That  is  the  purpose,  undoubtedly ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  your  testimony  has  been  given  very  frankly, 
and  I  admire  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Halm.  We  have  not  anything  to  hide.  We  are  seeking  light 
the  same  as  you  are. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  ask  Mr.  Halm  what  his 
views  are  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  deferred  rebate  system  as  against 
the  determined  effort  to  run  in  any  particular  trade? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer  that  question. 
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Mr.  Halm.  Well,  the  experience  of  many  years  of  practice  of  the 

English  and  Continental  lines,  where  ownership  of  probably  90  per 

cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  world  is  located,  shows  that  there  is 

apparently  only  one  way  of  securing  adequate  service  to  conduct  the 

business  of  the  world.    That  is,  a  pooling  and  rebate  system.    That 

system  is  recognized  as  lawful  by  tiie  Governments  of  Great  Britain 

and  Germany.    I  probably  could  just  give  you  a  concrete  example 

of  the  way  in  which  that  works  in  the  business  from  New  York  to 

South  Africa.    As  I  stated  this  morning,  the  operation  of  this  route  by 

five  or  six  owners  produces  regular  sailings.     It  may  be  that  it  is 

the  Houston  Line's  turn  to  dispatch  a  steamer  and  the  steamer 

ahead  of  us  is  going  to  complete  her  cargo  and  sail  about  the  10th 

of  the  month.    It  is  therefore  the  Houston  Line's  turn  to  furnish  a 

steamer  to  load  on  or  before  that  date.    The  steamers  of  our  fleet  come 

up  here  from  South  America,  many  of  them  via  the  West  Indies, 

where  the  delays  are  frequent.     We  will  find  a  shortage  of  dis- 

patdiing  facilities  or  may  be  a  case  of  plague  or  other  disease,  and 

we  find  that  our  steamer  can  not  get  here  in  time  to  make  the  sailing 

on  the  10th.    That  condition  of  affairs  is  reported  to  our  principals  in 

London.    They  cast  around  amongst  themselves  to  ascertain  what 

other  steamer  is  in  position.    We  will  find  a  Prince  Line  steamer, 

for  example,  is  on  her  way  to  this  country  with  a  cargo  from  the 

Far  East.   She  can  fill  our  date.    We  will  exchange  terms  and  thetrade 

is  not  discommoded.    There  is  no  piling  up  of  cargo.    It  goes  for- 

forward  on  schedule  time  without  any  friction  or  without  any  loss 

to  the  steamship  owners.    The  Prince  Line  steamer,  in  the  same  way, 

with  a  little  extra  expense  in  discharging,  is  ready  and  goes  ahead. 

Take  the  South  Arrican  trade.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  there  is 
no  return  cargo  from  that  country.  It  is  a  voyage  of  something  like 
7,000  miles,  requiring  about  30  days.  There  are  about  four  steaniers 
a  month  sailing  from  New  York  to  South  Africa  at,  of  course,  fairly 
regfular  intervals  as  fast  as  the  cargo  comes  in.  About  »S0  days 
Bailing,  about  30  days  to  discharge,  and  about  30  days  back  in  ballast 
would  allow  about  three  months  for  the  earliest  possible  return  of  a 
steamer  sailing  from  here.  In  other  words,  if  a  single  owner  went 
into  that  trade,  they  would  have  to  provide  a  fleet  suflScient  to  sail 
four  times  a  month  from  here,  and  for  the  next  two  following 
months.  They  would  have  to  have  a  fleet  of  at  least  12  steamers  to 
take  care  of  that  trade,  then  returning  in  ballast. 

Now,  that  in  itself  would  be  unprofitable.  There  would  be  a  re- 
turn voyage  of  over  7,000  miles  in  ballast,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Australia  or  India  and  returning  with  cargo.  If  a  steamship  owner, 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  from  his  steamers,  sends  steamers 
from  South  Africa  to  these  countries  and  return,  either  with  cargo 
to  Europe  and  in  ballast  from  there  here^  or  with  cargo  possibly  for 
this  country,  you  would  have  to  estimate  it  would  take  at  least  five  or 
six  months  in  each  case,  and  an  owner  would  have  to  have  at  least  25 
steamers  to  put  there  on  that  trade.  There  is  no  one  owner  in  a  po- 
sition to  furnish  25  steamers  to  carry  on  that  trade.  It  requires  the 
cond)ination  of  a  number  of  owners,  with  varied  trades  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  keep  a  constant  succession  of  steamers  on  the  berth. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Your  idea  is  that  this  method  of  rebating  is  simply  a 
beneficent  scheme  by  which  you  bring  the  shipper  and  freight  to- 
gether! 
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Mr.  Halm.  Yes.  The  rebating,  of  course,  is  an  incident  to  the  pool- 
ing feature.  By  this  scheme  oirebates  they  keep  the  shippers — some 
of  whom  are  good  and  some  are  bad — absolutely  in  hand.  Cargo 
can  not  get  away  whenever  some  tramp  steamship  owner  thinks  that 
is  a  good  market  to  go  into  and  puts  on  a  steamer  for  a  single  voyage. 
The  shipper  can  not  take  advantage  of  that.  He  is  bound  to  the  regu- 
lar lines  that  furnish  him  cargo  space  year  in  and  year  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  only  reason  for  not  using  the  rebate  system  on 
the  downward  voyage  is  because  you  take  it  to  be  contrary  to  our 
antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Halm.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  nevertheless  you  accomplish  the  same  purpose 
with  the  rebate  system  from  the  south  going  north? 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  you  are  entirely  mistaken  on  that.  The  mer- 
chants that  ship  southbound  are  in  very  rare  cases  receivers  of  cargo 
northbound.  For  instance,  a  commission  house  forwarding  goods 
from  New  York  to  the  River  Plate,  handles  all  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  principal  commodities  northbound  are  hides,  wool,  and 
quebracho  extract.  The  receivers  of  hides,  wool,  and  quebracho  ex- 
tract have  no  interest  in  the  southbound  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  instrumentality  do  you  use  then  to  hold  your 
trade  in  subjection  between  New  York  and  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Halm.  Between  New  York  and  the  River  Plate? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  a  rebate  system  in  Europe  coming  this  wav, 
too? 

Mr.  Halm.  No  ;  there  is  a  rebate  system,  I  believe,  from  Liverpool 
to  the  River  Plata,  but  that  again  has  no  connection  or  exercises  no 
force  on  the  shippers  from  here.  We  exercise  no  force  in  controlling 
our  shipper  from  here  to  the  River  Plate  except  good  service  and 
reasonable  treatment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Either  downward  or  upward? 

Mr.  Halm.  Downward,  I  speak  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  your  rebate  system  in  vogue  from  Europe  to 
America  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  We  do  not  operate  there,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  such  a  rebate  system  in  effect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not  your  ships  all  go  to  South  America,  take  a 
kind  of  circular  route,  and  eventually  return 

Mr.  Halm.  We  sometimes  come  over  in  ballast.  In  coming  from 
Europe  to  this  country  we  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  tramp 
steamer.    We  do  not  have  a  regular  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  these  ships  of  yours  that  go  to  South 
America  leave  there  and  go  to  Europe,  and  leave  Europe  and  come 
from  there  over  here  in  ballast  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir ;  or,  if  they  secure  a  cargo  it  is  chalk  or  some 
other  low-grade  commodity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  a  great  waste  of  energy  that  could  be 
cured  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  are  you  not  in  the  market  for  cargo  fpwn  Europe 
on  these  vessels  coming  back  to  America  ?^ 

Mr.  Halm.  We  are,  if  we  can  get  a  pairing  cargo.  But  you  under- 
stand that  no  shipper  out  of  Liverpool  is  going  to  give  us  a  cargo 
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for  a  steamer  coming  over  here  once  in  three  months  or  six  months, 
as  against  the  White  Star  Line,  running  regularly. 

]M&.  Habdt.  You  have  steamers  going  from  here  to  South  Africa 
four  tim^  a  month  ? 

Mr.  HAiai.  Ah,  but  those  steamers  are  furnished  by  these  five  or 
six  lines  engaged  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yet  they  have  to  return  to  this  country  still? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  but  some  of  them^  as  I  say,  go  to  Australia  and 
load  Australian  cargoes  for  the  United  States.  Some  go  to  Cal- 
cutta and  take  jute  and  similar  cargoes  for  the  United  States  if 
they  can  get  them. 

jifr.  Hasdt.  But  your  whole  fleet  has  got  to  come  back  to  this 
country? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  And  they  all  work  in  harmony? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes- 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  why  is  it  they  do  not  bring  freight  when  they 
come  back  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Freight  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  is  not 
obtainaUe  for  an  occasional  steamer.  You  remember  these  four 
steamers  a  month  belong  to  five  or  six  diflferent  lines,  and  each 
owner  adopts  his  own  method  of  getting  his  own  steamer  back  here. 
We  have  our  steamers  every  two  months  for  South  Africa 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  understanding  was  that  these  four  steamers  a 
month  to  South  Africa  were  all  managed  in  harmony. 

Mr.  Hal3i.  Only  so  far  as  loading  m  New  York  for  South  Africa 
is  concerned.  When  tliey  are  discharged  in  South  Africa  it  is  the 
owners'  own  problem  to  get  that  steamer  or  some  other  steamer 
back.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  same  steamer  is  occupied 
in  this  trade.  We  load  one  of  our  fleet  for  South  Africa,  and  we 
may  not  see  her  again  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  You  mean,  you  charter  a  steamer  for  South  Africa 
and  when  she  gets  there  you  turn  her  loose? 

Mr.  Hal3i.  If  we  use  one  of  our  own  steamers,  she  goes  to  South 
Africa,  and  my  principals  in  London  make  such  arrangements  as 
they  see  fit  to  get  her  back  to  the  United  States.  AAHicn  she  gets 
to  England  she  may  not  come  back  here  to  America.  She  may  load 
down  to  the  River  Plata,  and  they  will  supply  some  other  steamer 
for  the  next  sailing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Stifl  she  is  there,  and  belongs  to  your  line? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Which  is  a  very  strong  factor  in  the  shipping? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  let  her  come  from  there  here  empty? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  do  not  make  any  great  struggle  for  freight 
from  Europe  to  America? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  I  won't  say  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  not  make  any  effective  struggle;  she  prac- 
tically comes  back  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  only  cargo  that  is  obtainable  for  an  occasional 
steamer  coming  over  here — say  a  steamer  that  belongs  to  a  line  that 
does  not  sail  r^ularly  on  fixed  dates  on  a  regular  service — is  probably 
not  worth  getting. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  That  route  is  so  long  and  entangled  you  can  not  make 
any  fixed  dates  ? 

Mr.  Hal.m.  No  ;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  Halm.  Of  course,  in  loading  for  South  Africa  there  is  a  long 
voyage.  We  have  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  coal,  which  takes  cargo 
space  that  we  would  like  to  sell  to  the  shipper,  and  it  is  an  expensive 
line  to  operate. 

I  should  like,  if  the  chairman  please,  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Story  as  having  a^  very  direct  bearing  on 
this  whole  subject. 

By  the  way,  I  hand  you  now  the  contracts  that  I  failed  to  hand 
Tou  this  morning — ^the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  and  the 
Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.  to  South  Africa — ^and  I  hand  you  a  sample 
of  our  regular  form  of  contract  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata, 
together  with  the  names  of  19  firms  with  whom  I  have  contracts,  all 
of  whom  can  have  any  of  these  rates  they  like,  even  if  their  contracts 
do  not  include  all  of  them.  The  only  reason  their  contract  does  not 
include  all  is  because  they  are  not  interested  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remember  you  promised  to  get  that  form 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  believe  I  told  you  our  principals  said  they  did  not 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  was  Mr.  Gerhard. 

The  four  exhibits  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
Exhibits  Nos.  36,  37,  38,  and  39,  and  are  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  36. 

New  York.  October  6,  1909, 
H.  F.  Hall,  Esq., 

Assistant  General  Manager,  New   York  Luhricatinff  OU  Co.,  116  Broad 
Street,  Neto  York. 

Dear  Sir  :  Confirming  our  conversation  of  to-day,  it  Is  agreed  that  the  fol- 
lowing addition  shall  be  made  to  contract  between  our  respective  companies, 
dated  April  22,  1909: 

Refined  petroleum,  per  low  top  case,  Beira,  26  cents  ex  ship. 

Lubricating  oil,  wax  grease,  per  cubic  foot,  15i  cents  ex  ship. 

Gas  oil,  fuel  oil,  advertising  matter,  stationery,  per  cubic  foot  or  56  ponnda, 
ship's  option,  IG^  cents  ex  ship. 

Naphtha,  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  40  cents  ex  ship. 

These  rates  are  to  apply  only  on  shipments  in  vessels  proceeding  direct  to 
that  port,  and  not  to  apply  on  transshipments.  The  above  is  an  addition  to  the 
contract  and  all  other  conditions  are  to  remain  as  formerly. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  and  advise  acceptance. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 
Per  Wm.  E.  Halm. 


New  York,  October  8,  1909. 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 

No.  Ill  Produce  Exchange  Building,  Neto  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Your  favor  of  October  6,  relative  to  freight  rates  to  Beira,  to 
hand  and  noted. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  at  the  position  you  have  taken  In  the  matter  and 
Bre  glad  to  know  that  we  can  now  ship  to  Beira  direct  without  having  to  pay  tke 
excess  freight  necessary  under  the  old  arrangement 
Very  truly,  yours, 

New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co. 
By  H.  F.  Hall,  Jr., 

Assistant  General  Manager. 
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fiDsaged  for  account  of  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Ck>.  with  R.  P.  Houston  ft 
Co..  U8  agents  for  the  Donald,  Gurrie  ft  Co.,  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)» 
bltherto  working  as  American  &  African  Steamship  Line;  Unlon-Castle  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  Cayzer,  Inrlne  &  Co.,  hitherto  working  as  Union  Clan 
Line;  Hansa  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Bremen;  Houston  Line;  Prince  Line; 
freight  room  for  all  shipments  which  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  will 
hare  for  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Port  Natal,  and 
Delagoa  Bay  during  the  next  two  years  from  date  at  the  freight  rates  and 
onder  the  conditions  enumerated  below,  namely : 

Tbat  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  as  agents  of  the  lines  mentioned,  agree  on  behalf 
of  said  lines  to  furnish  at  least  one  steamer  per  month  for  all  Uie  ports  men- 
tioned, except  Mossel  Bay,  during  the  term  of  this  contract;  the  quantity  of 
cargo  to  be  shipped  to  be  declared  by  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  to  R.  P. 
Houston  &  Co.  in  ample  time  to  allow  for  proper  supply  of  tonnage,  and  all 
shipments  to  be  made  In  steamers  named  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

The  usual  form  of  line  bill  of  lading  to  be  used;  all  freight  to  be  prepaid; 
all  goods  to  be  delivered  alongside  the  steamers  at  the  loading  berths  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  free  of  expense  to  the  steamers. 

Shipments  of  naphtha  (and)  or  benzine  (and)  or  gasolene  to  be  accepted,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  24,(X)0  10-gallon  cases,  or  equivalent  per  annum  in 
such  fairly  average  intervals  as  may  be  agreeable  to  both  parties  to  the  contract 
by  the  lines  subject  to  the  conditions  Imposed  by  the  board  of  underwriters  for 
stowage  of  same  and  subject  to  regulations  in  force  from  time  to  time  of  authori- 
ties at  ports  of  loading  and  discharge  (and)  or  Governments  (and)  or  under- 
writers as  to  carrying  naphtha  and  Its  products  in  quantities,  and  any  extra 
cost  incurred  by  steamer  by  reason  of  or  owing  to  compliance  with  such  regula- 
tions to  be  paid  by  shippers,  but  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  Is  not  to 
assume  any  responsibility  on  shipments  after  they  are  made.  If  shipments  are 
made  in  iron  drums  or  steel  barrels  they  must  not  exceed  63  gallons  each,  and 
sneh  packages  must  be  shipped  on  deck  at  shipper's  risk.  Deck  space  will  be 
allotted  by  the  agents  to  local  shippers,  so  that  no  one  steamer  shall  be  required 
to  carry  more  than  a  total  of  100  drums  (and)  or  barrels  in  all  on  a  voyage^ 
except  by  mutual  consent  Shipments  shall  not  be  made  in  larger  packages 
miless  by  mutual  consent. 

The  rates  of  freight  for  the  various  ports  are  to  be  as  follows : 


(^Town. 

ifaBBdBaj. 

AJsoaBa^. 

EaALrRUOQ 

PflrtNital(X).. 
Or 

I>cbcDs  B«j  "(X) 
Or 


Refioed  petroleum 
per  low-top  case. 


17  cents 
22  cents 
17  cents 
17  cents 

17  cents 
10  cents 

18  cents 
21  cents 


landed., 
ex  ship, 
ex  ship, 
landed., 
ex  ship, 
landed., 
ex  ship. 
landed.. 


Lubricating  oil, 
wax,  grease,  per 
cubic  foot. 


11  cents  landed... 
13^  cents  ex  ship. 
11  cents  ex  ship . . 
11  cents  landed... 

^12  cents  landed... 
^13  cents  landed... 


Gas  oU,  fuel  oil, 
advertising  mat- 
ter, stationery, 
per  cubic  foot, 
or  56  pounds, 
ship's  option. 


12  cents  landed... 
14^  cents  ex  ship. 
12  cents  ex  ship.. 

12  cents  landed... 

13  cents  landed... 

14  cMits  landed... 


Naphtha  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet. 


31/3  landed. 
37/6  ex  ship. 
31/3  ex  ship. 
31/3  landed. 

33/-  landed. 
3fi/- landed. 


All  Cape  Town  rates  are  subject  to  a  surcharge  of  2i  per  cent  on  the  freight, 
such  surcharge  to  be  remitted  if  the  harbor  board  at  Cape  Town  revert  ta 
PtctIous  charges. 

The  rates  to  Mossel  Bay  apply  only  by  steamers  calling  at  that  port. 

(X)  The  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  agrees  to  pay  the  ocean  rate  of  17 
cents  per  case  ex  ship  to  Port  Natal,  and  the  ocean  rate  of  18  cents  per  case 
to  Delagoa  Bay,  plus  the  actual  cost  of  lighterage  and  landing  goods  on  the 
wharf  at  these  ports.  Including  pier  dues  at  Delagoa  Bay ;  such  cost  to  the  New 
Yoric  Lubricating  Oil  Co..  however,  not  to  exceed  a  total  which,  when  added  to 
the  ocean  ex-ship  rate,  would  be  equivalent  to  19  cents  per  case  landed  at  Port 
Natal  and  21  cents  per  case  landed  at  Delagoa  Bay,  pier  dues  Included. 

Id  agreeing  that  all  goods  shipped  under  this  contract  are  to  be  landed  on  the 
wharres  by  the  steamers  at  Port  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  it  Is  understood  that 
the  lighterage  and  landing  of  such  good(s  at  these  ports  shall  be  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  steamship  lines  or  their  representatives,  who  assume  and  pay  all 
the  charges  connected  therewith,  indading  the  pier  dues.  If  any  separate  and 
distinct  sorting  charges,  however,  are  incurred  at  Delagoa  Bay  through  r^u- 
lations  issued  by  royal  decree,  same  are  to  borne  by  the  New  York  LubricatSig 
Oil  Co.  or  their  consigneea 

Should  the  lines  mentioned  make  a  contract  during  the  period  of  this  con- 
tract for  the  transportation  of  similar  articles  to  those  mentioned  in  this  con- 
tract at  rates  lower  than  those  mentioned  above,  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil 
Co.  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of  such  reductions  on  the  same  goods  by  the  said 
steamer  or  steamers  that  carry  the  goods  at  the  reduced  rates. 

This  contract  is  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years  from  date  and 
to  continue  thereafter  indefinitely,  subject,  however,  to  termination  at  the  end 
of  two  years  or  at  any  time  thereafter  by  a  nine  months'  notice  in  writing  by 
either  party  to  this  contract 

New  York,  April  22,  1909. 

Accepted. 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 
Per  Wm.  E.  Halm. 

Witness:  As  Agents, 

R.  A.  NicoL, 
William  B.  Sheddan. 

Accepted. 

New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co., 
Per  H.  J.  Hall,  Jr., 

Assistant  OenenU  Manager, 


Exhibit  37. 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this  15th  day  of  November,  1912, 
between  Messrs.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  as  agents,  and  the  Union  Carbide  Sales 
Co.  for  all  the  shipments  controlled  by  them  of  carbide  of  calcium  during 
the  year  1913  to  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay,  East  Ix)ndon,  Port 
Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Beira,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight : 

Cape  Town,  35s. ;  Mossel  Bay,  45s. ;  Algoa  Bay,  35s. ;  East  London,  358. ;  Port 
Natal,  37s.  6d. ;  Delagoa  Bay,  50s. ;  Beira,  60s. 

Bates  to  Mossel  Bay  and  Beira  apply  only  when  shipped  in  direct  vessels. 

All  rates  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Freight  to  be  prepaid  in  New  York  on 
delivery  of  signed  bills  of  lading. 

E^rly  advice  to  be  given  of  the  dates  when  shipments  will  be  at  seaboard 
ready  for  delivery,  and  destination  to  be  named  before  shipment 

Shipments  will  be  transported  on  or  under  deck  of  steamers  at  ship's  option. 
The  carbide  of  calcium  is  to  be  shipped  in  packages  which  are  passed  by  the 
board  of  underwriters  as  suitable  to  be  loaded  on  or  under  deck  and  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.  to  measure  not  more  than  66  feet 
per  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 

All  shipments  to  be  made  from  New  York  by  steamers  of  the  undernamed 
companies:  Union-Castle  Mall  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines 
(Ltd.),  hitherto  working  as  American  &  African  Line;  Union-d^stle  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  Cayzer,  Irvine  &  Co.,  hitherto  working  as  Union  Clan 
Line ;  Hansa  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Bremen ;  Houston  Line ;  Prince  Line. 

It  is  also  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 
shipments  controlled  by  the  Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.  for  shipment  to  South  and 
East  African  ports  and  outports,  and  that  on  shipments  to  outports,  or  ports 
not  named  in  this  contract,  the  usual  advance  over  the  rates  to  ports  named  in 
this  contract  is  to  be  charged. 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co., 
Per  Wm.  B.  Halm. 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Co., 
By  J.  R.  Cbawford, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

ffKw  York  Citt,  November  IS,  1912. 
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Exhibit  38 

Memorandum  of  freight  contract  made  this day  of ,  1912,  between 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Messrs ,  party 

of  the  second  part,  for  their  «itlre  shipments  from  New  York  to  Montevideo, 
La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Bahia  Blanca  from  date  to  April  SO, 
1913,  included. 

Party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  provide  tonnage  for  all  shipments  which 
party  of  the  second  part  has  for  shipment,  provided  reasonable  notice  of  intui- 
tion to  ship  (say,  20  days)  is  given,  at  the  following  rates  of  freight: 

Cents. 

L  Harvesters,  headers,  binders,  header  binders,  reapers,  mowers,  hayrakes, 
drills,  stackers,  seed  sowers,  com  pickers,  hand  grain  shellers  and 
parts  thereof,  carts,  harrows,  plows  (except  traction-engine  gang 
plows) 16 

2.  Cleaners,  hay  presses,  grain  mills,  grain  planters,  laud  rollers,  pul- 
verizers  18 

3b  Wbed barrows,  shovelB^  spades,  hay  forks,  chairs,  desks,  and  common  J  20 
furniture \l7J 

4.  Windmill  material 19 

5.  Agricultural  engines  and  thrashers,  including  gas  engines,  traction  and 

gang  plows : 

Up  to  3  tons 20 

Overs  tons 22 

6w  Binder  twine,  per  bale 28 

7.  Machinery,  up  to  2  tons 20 

a  Lubricating  oil  (until  Dec.  81) 16 

9.  Automobiles: 

Not  exceeding  2  tons  (until  Dec.  31) 16 

Over  2  tons  (until  Dec.  31) 18 

10.  Sewing  machines  (until  Dec.  31) 14 

11  (Seneral  cargo,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  current  rates  at  time  of  ship- 
ment. 

All  the  above  rates  are  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  and  are  per  cubic  foot 
or  56  pounds^  at  steamer's  option,  unless  otherwise  specified  and  on  pieces  not 
over  2  tons  weight  unless  otherwise  specified,  but  it  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  it  is  not  permissible  to  separate  parts  of  one  machine  or  more  of  the  same 
class;  in  other  words,  if  part  of  a  machine  is  taken  at  the  measurement  rate, 
the  machine  entire  must  be  carried  on  this  basis,  the  same  with  weight  freight 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  of  freight  to  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca  for  all 
shipments,  irrespective  of  quantity,  by  any  steamer  shall  be  4  cents  per  cubic 
foot  or  56  pounds  over  the  Buenos  Aires  rates,  whether  sailing  direct  or  to 
Buenos  Aires  first  The  rates  to  La  Plata  shall  be  3  cents  per  cubic  foot  or  66 
ritnnds  ove«*  tbA  Buenoa  Aires  rates. 

The  rate  on  binder  twine  to  Rosario,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  I^  Plata  shall  be 
%  cents  per  bale  over  the  Bueuos  Aires  rates. 

Rates  on  goods  not  covereil  by  above  agreement  weighing  over  4,480  pounds 
are  to  be  mutually  agreed  to  between  the  parties  hereto. 

Parts  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  to  take  the  rate  of  the  com- 
plete ooachine. 

All  freights  to  be  prepaid. 

All  shipments  are  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Houston  Line  s 
RlTer  Plata  bills  of  lading. 

Kerosene,  naphtha,  lumber,  rosin,  and  other  rough  or  dangerous  cargo  to  be 
nbject  to  special  arrangement. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  and  understood  that  this  contract  covers  the  entire 

ihlpments  of  Messrs.  • .  estihiated  to  amount  to  about tons, 

from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata  ports,  and  shipments  shall  only  be  made  by 
rteamers  designated  by  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  R.  P.  Houston  &  CJo.  reduce  the  rates  of 
freight  to  any  other  shipper  or  shippers  on  any  of  the  articles  above  men- 
tioned during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract,  then  Messrs. 

tre  to  be  accorded  the  benefit  of  all  such  reductions  during  the  period  that 
nid  rates  are  reduced. 
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Exhibit  39. 
River  Plate  contractors. 


American  Trading  Co. 
Arkell  &  Douglas. 
Chipman  (Ltd.). 
Donnell  &  Palmer. 
Dufourcq  &  Co. 
Graham,  S.  M. 
Haebler  &  Co. 
Hagemeyer  Trading  Co. 
Markt  &  Schaefer  Co. 
Marquardt  &  Co.,  H. 


Marslly  &  Co.,  F.  A. 
Peabody  &  Co.,  H.  W. 
Peck  &  Co.,  Wm.  E. 
Komsperger  &  Co.,  H.  G. 
Rose  &  Co.,  L.  P. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
Staudt  &  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  J.  D. 


Mr.  Halm.  Mr.  Story,  as  a  representative  of  the  unfortunate  line 
that  tried  to  inaugurate  a  service  from  New  Orleans  to  Brazil  and 
the  Eiver  Plate,  seems  to  have  made  an  alarming  number  of  untrue 
statements,  which  I  can  only  ascribe  to  ignorance.  You  asked  him  if 
they  were  offering  a  better  rate  than  the  conference  line's  rate.  Mr. 
Story  says: 

Well,  we  are  not  cutting  any  rates.  We  never  intended  to  cut  any  rates,  and 
the  rate  that  we  were  charging  going  down  was  practically  the  same  rate  that 
is  being  charged  now  by  the  conference  lines. 

The  Chairman.  He  later  came  back  and  corrected  that  statement 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  slightly ;  on  the  northbound  business  only ;  on  the 
coffee  business — ^not  on  the  southbound  business. 

We  had  heard  for  some  time  of  the  effort  to  establish  this  line, 
and  of  course  we  were  greatly  interested  in  the  effect  on  us.  In  due 
time  we  heard  of  the  charter  of  the  first  steamer,  the  Inkum^  at  the 
going  market  rate,  of  which,  of  course,  we  were  fully  aware.  We 
knew  exactly  what  cargo  the  Inkum  could  load.  We  knew  fairly 
well  the  expenses  she  would  incur  in  loading,  the  amount  of  coal  she 
would  burn  on  her  voyage,  the  expense  of  discharging,  and  the  time 
she  would  be  performing  the  voyage. 

Then  we  commenced  to  hear  from  our  shippers  in  New  York 
about  the  freight  rates  being  offered  by  them  lor  cargo.  Shippers 
came  to  us  and  asked  us  about  the  responsibility  of  the  concern,  and 
if  it  was  wise  to  intrust  their  cargo  to  them.  We  told  them  that 
the  rates  were  so  far  below  ours  and  so  far  below  cost  that  we  would 
not  attempt  to  meet  the  rates ;  if  they  chose  to  ship  with  them,  well 
and  good. 

To  show  the  inexperience  of  the  people  operating  this  line,  which 
doomed  them  to  failure  before  the  start,  I  will  give  you  three  or  four 
concrete  examples : 

Our  rate  on  hardwood  lumber  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  was 
$14  per  1,000  superficial  feet  at  the  time  this  steamer  started  to  load. 
Hardwood  lumber  originates  principally  in  the  Memphis  district, 
and  the  freight  rate  from  the  Memphis  district  to  New  York  is  about 
$5.50  a  thousand  more  than  it  is  to  New  Orleans.  So  that  if  they  had 
taken  hardwood  lumber  from  New  Orleans  at  anything  less  than 
about  $19.50  they  would  have  given  the  shippers  a  better  rate  than 
they  could  have  secured  by  our  steamers  from  New  York.  Instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  that  situation  in  the  slightest  degree,  they  made 
a  rate  of  $12  a  thousand — $2  less  than  our  iNew  York  rate  and  about 
$7.50  less  than  necessary. 
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Our  rate  on  resin  from  New  York  was  $9  per  ton.  Resin  all  comes 
from  the  South,  with  freight  rates  to  be  paid  to  New  York.  Not- 
withstanding that  fact,  our  New  Orleans  nriends  made  engagements 
for  $8  a  ton,  $1  less  than  we  charged. 

On  wine-barrel  shooks,  which  are  a  very  important  item  of  tonnage 
to  the  River  Plate,  our  New  Orleans  friends  made  a  rate  of  12  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  as  against  the  New  York  rate  of  13  cents,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  shooks  could  move  to  New  Orleans  at  a 
rate  of  about  2^  cents  a  foot  less  than  to  New  York.  There  again 
they  threw  away  about  3|  cents  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Inkum  took  about  4,000  tons  of  agricultural  machinery  at  12 
c«nts  a  foot,  or  $4.80  a  ton.  The  rate  from  New  York  was  $6.40  a 
ton.  They  lost  on  that  one  item  alone  $1.60  a  ton,  or  $6,400.  They 
made  that  rate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  machinery 
originated  in  the  Chicago  district  where  the  freight  rate  to  New 
Orleans  is  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  to  New  York. 

I  estimated  the  loss  on  the  Inkum  would  be  at  least  $20,000.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  correct  my  estimate  proved,  but  they  had 
$30,000  paid-up  capital  to  start  with,  and  it  lasted  them  for  one 
pound  tnp  of  that  steamer,  and  two  other  steamers  were  redelivered 
to  the  owners  with  forfeiture  of  their  charters  in  Brazil.  Now,  I 
maintain  that  absolutely  sets  at  rest  anj  claim  that  the  New  York 
lin«  did  anything  to  interfere  with  their  operation.  As  I  say,  they 
killed  themselves ;  they  "  died  a-boming." 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  very  interesting  presentation  of  that  feature, 
but  it  also  brings  up  another  feature.  Y  ou  instanced  quite  a  number 
of  large  items,  which  can  be  gotten  to  New  Orleans  much  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  gotten  to  New  York.  Why  is  it  that  your  company 
does  not  run  a  line  from  New  Orleans,  and  why  do  you  shut  tho 
Gulf  ports  out  of  your  communications  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  have  looked  into  the  Gulf  ports  several  times  with 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  line  from  one  or  another  of  those  ports  to 
the  River  Plate  and  we  found  that  a  line  could  not  live. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  there  are  lumber,  and  pitch,  and  machinery,  all 
of  which  reach  New  Orleans  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  kind  of  arrangement  by  which  you  con- 
centrate all  your  export  shipments  so  as  to  give  New  York  the 
benefit  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  started,  I  think,  to  explain  why  you  did  not  start 
8  line  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  will  try  to  explain  that  to  you.  Lumber,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  moves  in  full  cargo  lots.  About  sixty  or  more 
steamers  were  loaded  last  year  from  Gulf  ports  to  Argentina,  pos- 
sibly more  than  that.  Now,  a  shipper  of  lumber  sells  in  sufficient 
<piantities  so  that  he  can  always  fill  a  steamer,  and  that  shipper 
charters  a  steamer  direct  from  an  owner,  and  loads  it  himself. 
Therefore  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  for  a  concern  loading  a  steamer 
for  that  account.  You  would  always  be  in  competition  with  the 
chartered  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  owner  of  the  lumber  would  charter 

direct? 
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Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  can  get  a  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  facilities  do  not  enable  you  to  charter  any 
steamers  any  cheaper  than  the  sporadic  employer  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  you  can  charter  a  steamer  just  as  cheaply  as 
the  largest  shipowner  in  the  world  if  they  are  satisfied  of  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  ship  some  lumber  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir ;  small  lots. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  have  a  small  amount  of  shipments! 

Mr.  Halm.  Almost  entirely  hardwood  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  matter  of  machinery? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  machinery  is  not  a  regular  movement  by  any  means. 
The  affricultural  machinery  goes  to  Argentina  for  the  season  of 
cither  harvesting  or  plowing,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  Gerhard  testi- 
fied this  morning  to  three  or  four  firms  that  ship  from  60,000  to 
100,000  tons  per  annum  of  agricultural  machinery.  Probably  one- 
half  that  quantity  moves  in  a  period  of  three  months,  and  the  rest  is 
scattered.     It  means  that  through  those  three  months  you  have  to 

J)ut  up  an  enormous  amount  of  tonnage  to  move  it,  and  the  other 
hree  months  you  will  be  going  bare. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is,  however,  to  your  interest  to  concentrate  the 
point  of  export  and  get  all  your  exports  from  one  port  if  you  can, 
IS  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Undoubtedly;  because  a  varied  character  of  cargo 
permits  a  better  stowage  of  our  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  permits  you  to  have  more  regular  business,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  your  explanation,  however,  of  your  not  starting 
this  export  lumber  trade  at  New  Orleans,  have  you  not  given  sum- 
cient  reason  why  Mr.  Story  should  not  have  charged  your  rates 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Halm.  Certainly;  the  Munson  Line  has  now  started  a  line 
which  has  operated  a  few  months  from  Mobile  to  the  Kiver  Plate 
The  Munson  people  are  experienced  people,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
they  are  going  to  make  a  success  of  their  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Story  thought  they  were  working  in  harmony 
with  your  conference  lines.     Is  there  anything  in  thatf 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Munson  expedition! 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir.  The  general  freight  agent  of  that  line  told 
me  a  week  or  two  ago  that  they  had  had  their  eyes  on  that  trade  for 
^veral  years,  and  only  recently  they  had  found  the  opportune  tinie  to 
start.  They  are  depending  almost  altogether  now  on  lumber  ship- 
ments and  are  nearly  filling  their  steamers  with  it,  leaving  just  enough 
room  for  such  general  cargo  as  comes  along,  with  the  hopes  that  m 
the  future  they  may  become  an  established  route  that  will  give  them  a 
profitable  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  still  running  from  Mobile,  are  they? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  with  every  prospect  of  continuing.  Mr.  Story 
stated  that  their  great  difficulty  was  the  failure  to  get  return  cargo, 
and  to  that  he  ascribed  his  failure.    Now,  Mr.  Humphrey,  this  mom- 
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ing  and  yesterday,  referred  to  the  laree  number  of  steamers  that  came 
hack  from  the  Plate  in  ballast.  Well^  if  the  New  Orleans  people  had 
operated  their  line  along  the  proper  lines  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
could  not  return  in  ballast  the  same  as  other  people  do,  but  they  were 
not  farsighted  enough  to  find  out  they  could  not  get  cargo.  As  a 
rather  interesting  feature  of  his  testimony  he  says  that : 

There  is  one  example  I  wnnt  to  state  to  yon.  For  Instance,  you  take  the 
European  conference  lines  that  operate  from  New  York  to  the  enst  coast  of 
Sonth  America,  upon  which  we  are  absolutely  and  abjectly  dependent.  Do  you 
know  on  their  downward  trip  they  do  not  stop  at  the  West  Indian  Islands — 
Barbfldos  or  Trinidad;  they  only  stop  on  the  way  back.  The  reason  is  this: 
If  they  stop  on  the  way  down,  the  first  thing  you  know  all  the  West  Indian 
islands  would  be  trading  with  New  York  or  other  United  States  ports,  and  it 
vonkl  help  the  development  of  the  United  States  commerce  with  those  islands. 
Where&B,  the  object,  naturally,  of  England — and  you  can  not  blame  her — is  to 
keep  these  people  trading  with  the  home  country  by  the  steamers  that  operate 
from  Liverpool  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  b  such  ridiculous  statements  as  that  that  gives  the  public  the 
false  impression  that  seems  to  exist.  The  Trinidad  and  Barbados 
section  has  ample  service  from  New  York.  I  have  no  doubt  any  of 
these  steamship  lines  would  be  glad  to  put  on  more  steamers  if  the 
oargo  would  justify  it.  I  think  Mr.  Gottheil  will  testify  on  that  point 
i  it  comes  to  him. 

Mr-  Hardy.  What  page  of  the  testimony  have  you  quoted  from? 

Mr.  Hal3i.  The  last  clause  on  page  23.  Well,  now,  let  us  liken 
that  to  a  railroad  train  starting  out  of  New  York  for  Chicago,  for 
example.  He  proposes  that  the  railroad  train  shall  take  some  cars 
for  Albanv  ana  drop  them  off  at  Albany,  and  then  proceed  with  half 
a  train,  without  any  lessening  of  expenses  of  operation.  That  is  the 
idea  exactly.  The  rates  to  Trinidad  and  the  Barbados  being  neaj^r 
to  New  York  are  naturally  much  less  than  they  are  to  tlie  River 
Plate.  Why  should  a  River  Plate  steamer  take  carra  to  the  Barbados 
or  Trinidad,  and  discharge  there  and  go  on  partly  empty  ?  There 
is  nothing  shipped  from  the  Barbados  or  Trinidad  to  tal^e  its  place. 
Another  thing,  it  is  at  least  a  four  days'  loss  of  time  to  send  a  steamer 
from  New  York  into  the  Barbados  or  Trinidad  on  its  way  to  the 
River  Plate.  Sometimes,  when  we  have  a  particularly  heavy  cargo 
we  do  send  steamers  into  those  ports  to  replace  the  coal  burned  in 
pafisage,  but  it  is  at  least  a  day's  extra  sailing  in  miles,  a  day's  stop- 
page for  coal,  and  then  you  buck  the  Para  current,  which  means 
a  further  delay  of  two  days.  There  is  no  cargo  obtainable,  even 
if  it  paid  Argentine  rates,  at  those  ports  which  would  warrant  you 
in  stopping  there. 

Mr.  AnffiS.  You  were  telling  us  awhile  ago  about  the  rebate  sys- 
tem from  England,  I  think,  in  the  South  American  trade,  were  you 
Dot? 

Mr.  Halm.  Possibly  it  was  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Ayiubs.  May  I  ask  you  now  long  your  steamers,  the  Houston 
Line,  have  been  operating  down  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  From  New  York  I  think  it  is  about  13  to  14  years 
before  I  joined  the  companj^,  and  I  joined  the  company  about  10  years 
ago.  They  were  in  operation  then  and  had  been  for  several  years, 
Tliey  have  been  in  operation  from  England  probably  about  20  years. 
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Mr.  Atres.  Before  they  got  into  that  trade  was  that  same  rebate 
system  in  effect  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  From  England? 

Mr.  Ayres.  Well,  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  really  could  not  tell  you.    I  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  about  the  traffic 
down  toward  the  Isthmus? 

Mr.  Halm.  No  ;  only  by  hearsay.  You  have  spoken  here  constantly 
about  making  comparisons  of  the  service  between  New  York  and 
the  South  American  countries.  There  are  very  good  reasons  why  the 
United  States  does  not  do  the  business  with  those  southern  countries, 
I  think  a  number  of  you  gentlemen  here  can  look  back  and  see  the 
United  States  in  her  earlier  days,  when  this  conntry^s  needs,  her 
railroads,  all  her  developments,  were  supplied  with  money  from 
Europe.  That  thing  applies  to-day  in  Argentina.  It  is  a  new 
country.  The  railroads  all  are  being  built  by  foreign  capital  in  the 
Argentine,  principally  by  English  capital.  Mr.  Houston  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  owners  of  railroad  securities  there.  The  young  men 
from  England,  Germany,  and  so  forth,  go  out  there  and  settle.  They 
conduct  the  more  important  enterprises.  Their  training  is  in  the 
European  countries  from  which  they  came.  If  they  want  any  goods, 
any  supplies  for  the  railroads,  they  send  home  for  them.  They  insist 
they  shall  have  it.  No  matter  if  the  American  locomotive  is  as  good 
or  better,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  its  merits.  They  want  the 
old  style  English  locomotive,  if  you  please. .  They  want  the  English 
rails  for  the  railroads.  Mr.  Houston,  being  so  largely  interested  in 
the  Argentine  railroads,  places  contracts  for  large  quantities  of  rail- 
road material. 

I  know  positively  that  he  has  had  the  greatest  of  difficulty  to 
convince  the  engineers  passing  on  the  supplies  for  those  roads  that 
the  rails  made  m  this  country  are  equally  as  good.  Mr.  Houston, 
operating  steamers  from  here,  wants  that  class  of  cargo  from  this 
country,  and  he  throws  orders  to  this  country.  Naturally,  he  first 
will  give  it  to  his  English  friends  if  he  can,  but  he  prefers  to  have 
it  come  to  this  country  than  to  go  to  Germany  or  Belgium;  but 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  you  can  get  the  Englishman 
or  the  German  or  the  Spaniard  in  those  southern  countries  to  place 
their  orders  here,  where  they  are  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  do  you  think  any  amount  of  subsidy 
would  change  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Halm.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  your  conclusion  is  that  the  line 
of  this  trade  is  not  for  the  purpose  by  the  shipping  company  to 
favor  one  nationality  over  another,  but  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade  to  explain  that  Barbados  and  Trinidad  situation  by  show- 
ing tiiat  is  a  necessary  route  for  the  full  voyage — for  the  full  cargo? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes ;  we  can  not  afford  to  load  a  steamer 

Mr.  Hardt  (interposing).  Why  is  it  you  come  by  those  places  com- 
ing back,  or  do  you  come  by  those  places  coming  back? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes ;  we  do. '  And  we  are  glad  to  do  so.  There  is  some 
cargo  coming  from  the  Eiver  Plate  and  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  way 
of  meats  and  cereals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  have  some  purpose  in  touching  that  country? 
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Mr.  Halm.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  coal  supply. 
There  is  no  coal  in  the  Argsntine.  All  of  the  coal  in  that  country 
is  transported  either  from  England  or  this  country,  but  by  the  time 
it  gets  aown  there  we  have  to  pay  about  $11  a  ton  for  coal  to  bum  in 
our  steamers.  It  costs  us  something  over  $3  in  New  York ;  therefore 
we  carry  coal  out  of  New  York  sufficient  to  take  the  steamer  to 
Buenos  Aires,  discharge  in  the  Plate,  and  come  back  to  what  we 
call  the  Islands,  and  there  we  replenish  our  bunkers  with  sufficient 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  United  States.  Practically  all  steamers  com- 
ing from  the  River  Plate  to  the  United  States  stop  at  some  of  the 
West  Indies  to  take  coal  to  bring  them  home. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  subsidies  to  American  shippers  in 
these  trades  solve  this  situation  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  advocates  of  subsidies. 

Mr.  Halm.  As  I  understand  the  subsidy  question,  about  all  that 
has  been  proposed  is  to  pay  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  operation  of  American  vessels  over  foreign  vessels^ — ^the  sub- 
sidy to  be  maintained  until  the  American  line  has  established  itself, 
when  it  will  be  withdrawn.  Now,  I  happen  to  have  here  a  clipping 
from  Fair  Play,  probably  the  most  prominent  shipping  paper  in 
the  world,  which  is  headed  "  Nine  years  of  car^o-boat  earnings,  for 
the  years  1904  to  1912."  It  shows  paid-up  capital,  debenture  loans, 
book  value  of  steamers,  number  of  vessels,  tons  gross,  profit  on 
voyages,  dividend  on  capital,  per  cent,  depreciation  written  off,  de- 
preciation at  6  per  cent.  These  cargo  boats — ^I  may  say,  by  the  way, 
that  the  transportation  of  the  world  is  in  cargo  boats,  not  in  your 
Lnsitanias — ^have  paid  on  the  average  during  those  nine  years  divi- 
dend on  the  capital  employed  3.75  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  that  they  have  written  off  depreciation  which  can 
not  be  figured  exactly  in  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  methods  of 
charging  off  depreciation  vary;  but  during  those  nine  years  the 
amount  written  off  for  depreciation  lacks  £3,500,000,  about  $17,000,- 
000,  less  than  5  per  cent.  If  you  charge  off  your  depreciation  at  5  per 
cent  that  means  your  steamers  can  become  obsolete  and  paid  for  in 
20  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  steamer  in  some  trades  and  operated 
by  some  lines  will  become  obsolete  in  far  less  time  than  that.  Now, 
what  do  you  offer  anybody  to  come  into  the  trade,  even  with  a  sub- 
sidy. You  propose  to  pay  sufficient  to  enable  an  American  to  invest 
bis  capital  so  that  he  can  go  into  competition  with  these  foreign- 
built  steamers  and  earn  what — 3.75  per  cent  on  his  money.  That 
average,  I  may  say,  has  been  increased  considerably  by  the  dividends 
paid  m  1912,  which  amount  to  6.82  per  cent.  Now,  do  you  think  that 
yon  can  get  any  Americans — think  of  the  opportunities  for  invest- 
ment you  have  for  your  own  money — do  you  think  you  can  not  do  far 
better  than  3.75  per  cent  on  your  money? 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Halm.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
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Exhibit  40. 


Nine  pears  of  cargo-boat  earnings. 


Year. 

rald-ujp 
capital. 

Debenture 
loans. 

Book  value 
of  steamws. 

Number  of 
vessels. 

TonsCsross.) 

1904 

£7.594,278 
8,577.424 
8.081,800 
9.167,259 
0.622,401 
9,517.011 
9,457.650 
9.S83.584 

10,559.843 

£3.157.128 
3.775,681 
3,669,142 
4.448.905 
4,409,343 
4,985.051 
5,548.999 
6.261.588 
6,058,067 

• 

£10,753,752 
12,353,849 
12.130.285 
13,732,764 
14.338.652 
13.015.494 
14,610,877 
15,717.739 
16.477,354 

393 
464 
433 
490 
533 
508 
502 
535 
561 

I  184  358 

1905 

1  362  OM 

1906 

1,336,823 
1  516  tf  1 

1907 

1908 

1,<»,S37 
1.603.341 

1909 

1910.' 

1.725.335 

1911 

1.833.360 

1912 

1.981.209 

Average 

9,102,361 

4,701,545 

13,781,196 

493 

1.582.079 

Yea? 

Profit  on 
voyages. 

£640,541 

762.698 

979,545 

1,079.257 

1,145,387 

647,997 

842.511 

1.471.541 

2.869,516 

Dividend  on 
capital. 

Per  cent. 

3.64 
3.33 
4.05 
4.17 
3.4S 
1.89 
2.30 
3.73 
6.82 

DepTBCiation 
written  off. 

Dcpnciation 
at  5  per  cent. 

1904 

£277,129 
286,005 
327.445 
383.077 
335.165 
179.886 
217,681 
370,061 
720.558 

£216,154 
238,505 
348,651 
413,390 
393.606 
189.043 
290,115 
506,040 

1,463,919 

£622,725 

740,901 

1906 !!!!!!!!!!.'.'!!!!!"!" 

731.971 

832,716 

1908 

87&.i;o 

837.890 

1910 !.!!!!!!!!!!*"!!".■" 

864;  187 

943.  OSS 

1912....;;;!!;;!;!!!;!;;;;;;;!!; 

l.Oll.OQS 

A  vemce 

1,159,888 

344,112 

3.76 

451.057 

828.9M 

The  Chaihman.  Right  along  that  line,  do  you  know  what,  if  any, 
amount  of  American  capital  is  invested  in  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  say  very  little,  if  any.  I 
do  not  recall  any  now.  Oi  course  these  companies  are  all  stock 
companies,  and  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  where  it  is  placed. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  stock  is? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  know,  do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
a  CTeat  deal  of  American  capital  is  invested  in  shipping? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  foreign  flags  and  in  foreign  corporations? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  but  that  is  generallv  for  concerns  like  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  who  have  to  have  a  vehicle  for  carrying  their  goods  to 
inarket.  Like  the  groceryman  keeping  his  own  wagon  to  deliver 
his  own  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  do  you,  that  there  is  no  larse  amount 
of  American  capital,  except  such  capital  as  the  Standara  Oil  Com- 
panv  has  invested,  in  shipping  facilities? 

^  Mr.  Halm.  Outside  or  one  or  two  concerns  operating  carnring 
lines  at  home,  like  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  Ward  Line* 
Thev  operate  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  remember  seeing  an  article  by  Mr.  Clews,  who 
said  several  hundred  millions  ot  dollars  of  American  capital  was 
invested  in  this  foreign  shipping. 

Mr.  Halm.  Of  course  the  Ward  Line  has  a  good  deal  of  invest- 
ments in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  right  on  our  own  doorstep.  Take  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  their  steamship  line  is  an  incident  to  their 
handling  of  fruit.     We  have  advanced  our  rates  sharply  during 
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1912  over  the  previous  years;  the  price  of  tonnage  has  advanced. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  been  able  to  advance  our  rates  enough 
to  keep  up  with  that  advanced  price  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  keeps  you  from  doing  it  I 

Mr.  Halm.  Competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  competition  in  Argentina? 

Mr.  Halm.  Our  merchants  have,  with  Germany,  England,  and 
Spain. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  It  is  competition  with  Europe  which  prevents  your 
raising  rates,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes;  if  we  raised  our  rates  it  would  put  our  American 
merchants  out  of  commission  in  a  great  many  kinds  of  business. 

Mr.  Haedt.  Are  they  not  the  same  transportation  companies  that 
carry  from  Argentina  to  Europe,  that  carry  from  there  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Halm.  To  a  very  slight  degree.  We  have  four  or  five  which 
go  from  here,  while  they  have  many  times  that  number  from  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  Habdy.  How-  many  times  that  number  from  Argentina  to 
Europe! 

Mr.  Halm.  Probably  eight  or  ten  times. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  a  great  deal  more  shipping  that  goes  from 
Argentina  to  Europe  than  to  here? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  the  Brazilian  trade;  is  that  from  Brazil  to 
Europe  carried  by  the  same  companies  which  carry  from  Brazil  to 
New  York! 

Mr.  Halm.  In  some  cases.  In  some  cases  the  same  lines,  like  the 
Prince  Line  and  Lamport  &  Holt. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  any  competition  from  Brazil  to  Europe  or  is 
ihat  subject  to  conference  agreements? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  should  prefer  to  have  the  Brazilian  lines  answer  that. 
It  would  only  be  a  matter  of  guess  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is,  if  the  same  shipping  facilities 
(lominate  and  dictate  the  rates  from  Brazil  to  New  York  and  Brazil 
to  Europe  they  have  the  whole  thing  in  their  hands,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the  case.  For  instance,  we  have  the 
Hamburg  American  Line  operating  to  Brazil,  to  and  from  Brazil, 
but  do  not  operate  at  all  to  the  River  Plata  from  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve they  do  dispatch  some  steamers  from  Europe  to  the  Plate  and 
from  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But  I  understood  that  the  triangle  was  from  Europe 
to  Brazil,  or  from  Europe  to  New  York,  Europe  to  Brazil,  and  back 
to  Europe  a^ain,  so  the  same  lines  were  in  conference  and  that  the 
vrhole  trian^e  was  probably  without  competition. 

Mr.  Halm.  No;  tnat  is  not  the  case  at  all.  That  triangle  talk  has 
been  overdone.  It  is  the  natural  route  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  business  going  to  Europe.  You  take  the  Argentine,  its  exports  so 
far  this  year;  according  to  my  last  advices,  the  Argentine  has  ex- 
ported something  like  7,000,000  tons  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  linseed 
to  Europe.  Maybe  a  few  thousand  tons  might  have  come  into  the 
United  States,  6ut  that  is  a  negligible  quantity.  Now,  that  means 
that  there  are  bound  to  be  a  great  number  of  steamers  going  from 
Argentina  to  Europe. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  other  question.  Have  you  traveled  from  New 
York  to  Argentina  and  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  either? 

Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  claim  that  the  connection  and  communication  is  so 
fearfully  bad  between  here  and  that  country  that  we  can  not  do  any 
business  because  we  have  no  line  of  communication  for  passengers! 

Mr.  Halm.  It  is  all  nonsense. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  passengers  can  come  from  Rio  here  as  con- 
venient as  from  Rio  to  Southampton? 

Mr.  Halm.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  that.  We  do  not  have  the  number  of 
steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  the  Brazils  or  Argentina  that 
they  have  between  Europe  and  those  coimtries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  did  have,  would  it  ijot  be  a  necessary  loss  of  in- 
vestment if  you  had  those  passengers? 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  if  the  business  warranted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  there  was  not  any  such  business,  would  it  warrant  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  just  simply  can  not  have  the  travel  when  there  is 
no  travel  there,  is  that  so? 

Mr.  Halm.  The  communication  is  not  there;  there  are  almost  no 
-Americans  located  in  those  southern  countries.  The  Germans  there, 
and  the  English,  when  they  want  to  travel  or  do  business,  go  to  their 
own  home  countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  really  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  Government  just  to  send  some  flying  vessels  down  there  every 
day  or  two  so  as  to  induce  that  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  It  would  not  induce  the  traffic,  not  at  all.  Take  one 
means  of  maintaining  service,  one  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
service  between  Europe  and  the  Argentine.  There  are  probably 
300,000  laborers  who  go  from  the  Mediterranean  countries  every  year 
to  the  Argentine  to  harvest  their  grain  and  go  back  home  again. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  summer  harvesting  trip,  is  there? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes ;  they  make  a  very  cheap  rate,  something  about  $30 
apiece.  Those  people  go  out  there  for  a  jaunt,  earn  some  money, 
and  go  back  home  and  loaf,  and  go  back  another  year.  There  is  an 
item  of  300,000  people;  that  takes  several  steamship  lines  to  handle 
them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  must  have  something  better  than  pauper  wages 
down  there  in  order  for  them  to  pay  that  rate  every  six  months. 

Mr.  Halm.  They  are  complaining  constantly  that  they  have  not 
enough  labor.  Argentina  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  countries  in 
the  world  to  live  in.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  business  from  the 
United  States  to  that  country  is  restricted  by  lack  of  communica- 
tion. I  have  here  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports — I  do  not 
find  the  date  on  it,  but  that  is  immaterial — ^it  is  a  report  made  by 
the  consul  general,  R.  L.  Barberman,  of  Buenos  Aires,  giving  the 
imports  ana  exports  from  the  various  countries  of  the  world  to 
Argentine  during  the  first  six  months  of  1911  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1912.  During  1911  the  imports  from  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  amounted  to  $172,600,000.  During  the  same  period 
in  1912  the  imports  amounted  to  $176,9005000,  an  increase  of 
$4,300,000.    Now,  imder  this  restricted  service  that  these  foreigners 
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are  supplying  to  the  shippers  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
business  increased  from  $21,000,000  in  1911  to  $27^400,000  in  1912. 
an  increase  of  $6,400,000,  as  against  a  total  increase  in  the  country  ox 
only  $4,300,000.  In  other  words,  we  got  $2,000,000  and  some  odd 
thousand  more  than  the  total  increase  of  the  business.  Our  ship- 
ments increased  30  per  cent  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Habdy.  With  that,  what  was  our  per  centum  of  the  whole 
imports? 

Mr.  HAijif.  Fifteen  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  got  29  per 
cent  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  size.  Germany,  17 
per  cent;  France,  10  per  cent;  Belgium,  5.6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Briefly,  what  was  tne  substances  of  our  exports  down 
there! 
Mr.  Halm.  The  commodities? 
Mr.  Habdy.  What  did  they  consist  of,  our  exports? 
Mr.  Halm.  Oil,  lumber,  and  agricultural  implements. 
Mr.  Habdy.  Machinery? 

Mr.  Halm.  Agricultural  machinery;  yes.    Also  resin,  steel  prod- 
ucts, and  coal.    We  have  now  commenced  to  ship  coal  to  tnem. 
Mr.  Habdy.  Not  much  clothing  and  stuff  of  that  sort? 
Mr.  Halm.  Not  much  what? 
Mr.  Habdy.  Clothing. 

Mr.  Halm.  Not  a   great  deal.     The   foreigners  make  clothing 
cheaper  than  we  do. 
ilr.  Habdy.  Are  we  selling  shoes  down  there? 
Mr.  Halm.  Some;  I  do  not  know  what  proportion.    I  notice, 
though,  that  we  are  carrying  shipments  of  shoes.    There  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  finer  goods  from  this  country — shoes,  under- 
wear, domestics,  and  such  as  that.    They  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  we  make  a  better  quality. 
Mr.  Habdy.  Something  of  the  finer  order? 
Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  better  classes  are  shipped  down  there  because 
they  want  them  ? 
Mr.  Halm.  Yes.    I  think  that  answers  your  question,  about 
Mr.  Habdy.  You  took  up  that  line  yourself,  and  I  was  glad  you 
did  because  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Were  you  speaking  of  passenger  facilities  a  while 
ago,  as  well  as  freight  facilities,  in  making  your  comparison  between 
this  country  direct  to  South  America  and  from  South  America  to 
Europe? 
Mr.  Halm.  That  would  be  included  in  it,  Mr.  Humphrey ;  yes. 
Mr.  Humphbey.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  fact  that  all  these 
vessels  are  owned  in  Europe  make  them  not  by  accident  but  by 
design  make  the  travel  from  South  America  to  Europe  more  inviting 
than  from  South  America  to  this  country? 
Mr.  Halm.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should. 
Mr.  Humphkby.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  some  reason,  for 
instance — suppose  a  purchaser  from  one  of  those  countries  was  con- 
templating coming  to  the  United  States  to  make  purchases,  do  you 
not  think  there  would  be  some  reason  to  try  to  get  that  gentleman 
to  go  to  Europe  to  make  his  purchases,  instead  of  coming  direct  to 
the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Halm.  No.  I  think  all  the  lines  (grating  steamers  from  New 
York  would  be  equally  glad  to  see  him  come  to  this  country  and 
purchase  as  to  have  him  go  to  Europe.  There  are  so  mflny  lines 
operating  from  Europe  that  no  one  line  there  would  be  certain  of 
setting  the  business  if  they  all  go  to  Europe.  There  is  a  mudi 
better  chance  for  the  lines  operating  from  the  United  States  getting 
it — some  one  of  the  lines  operating  from  the  United  States  getting 
it,  than  if  they  were  scattered  all  over  Europe. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
foreign  vessels  work  for  their  own  country  instead  of  ours? 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  to  a  very  slight  degree. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Their  natural  tendency  would  be  that  way? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  think  of  the  facilities,  so  far  as 
passengers  are  concerned,  between  this  country  direct  with  South 
America  and  that  between  South  America  and  Europe? 

Mr.  Halm.  Well,  I  think — I  am  not  sure  when  you  came  in,  but 
I  was  explaining  before  you  came  in  something  about  the  enormous 
amount  of  travel  between  European  countries  and  Argentine  as  war- 
ranting a  great  number  of  passenger  steamers,  and  I  also  gave  the 
reasons  why  there  is  so  little  travel  between  the  Argentine  and  the 
United  States,  which  could  be  developed  to  a  very  small  degree  only 
by  an  increase  in  the  passenger  acconmiodations. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  One  reason  why  we  have  such  little  communica- 
tion with  South  America  is  because  they  purchase  such  a  small 
amount  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  one  reason,  is  it  not,  why  they  purchase  such 
a  small  amount  in  this  country  is  because  they  find  it  so  inconvenient 
to  get  here  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  N"o,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  a  cause  for  it? 

Mr.  Halm.  Very  few  of  those  purchases  are  made  by  personal 
visits.  They  are  made  by  correspondence  or  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  passenger 
travel  between  this  country  and  South  America  is  by  way  of  Europe, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  I  doubt  that,  Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  proportion  go  by  way  of  Europe,  but  I  rather  doubt 
that  the  greater  proportion  does  go  that  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  information  is  that  practically  all — ^not  practi- 
cally all  of  it,  but  approximately  all  of  it — does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  tnat  point  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record 
a  letter  that  was  written  to  me  on  July  15,  1911,  by  Mr.  Fred.  J. 
Gauntlet — who  has  made,  as  I  recall,  a  great  many  trips  from  here  to 
South  America — on  that  particular  jpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gauntlet  is  here  in  attendance,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  wait  until  he  goes  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now? 

The  CHAIR31AN.  I  saw  him  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  he  was  here 
Tuesday.  He  stays  here  in  Washington,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  come. 
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Mr.  HuHPHBET.  I  expect  to  call  him  later,  but  I  would  be  glad  to 
put  this  letter  in  the  record  and  would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  or 
two  right  on  this  particular  point  of  this  travel,  so  that  it  might  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  testimony. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  quite  interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
chance  to  cross-examine  him  on  some  pomts  of  it  before  it  goes  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Very  well.  I  want  to  say  that  the  import  of  this 
letter— as  recited  by  him,  he  has  made  a  great  many  trips ;  my  recol- 
lection is  something  like  20 — and  he  points  out  that  in  nis  judgment 
one  thing  that  tends  to  discourage  trade  between  this  country  and 
South  America  is  that  it  is  general  report  in  South  America  that  the 
travel  to  this  country  is  so  uncomfortable  and  that  the  steamers  are  of 
such  a  character  that  the  passengers  do  not  come  that  way,  but  go  by 
way  of  Europe.  Consequently  when  they  reach  Europe  they  have 
inducements  which  would  naturally  come  to  a  man  spending  money 
to  spend  it  there  instead  of  coming  across  the  ocean.  He  says  that 
in  all  the  trips  he  has  made  he  has  never  made  but  one  from  New 
York  direct,  and  he  would  never  make  another,  and  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  steamers  are  not  suitable  for  that  trade. 

ilr.  Halm.  That  was  pretty  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Daniels  yesterday, 
as  he  spoke  of  the  improvements  that  had  recently  beei\  made  by 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  passenger  accommodations. 

Mr.  HuMFHBEY.  That  is  the  reason  1  asked  about  the  new  vessel. 
This  letter,  you  know,  is  about  the  other  vessels.  It  says  there  are 
not  proper  facilities;  that  the  staterooms  are  right  up  against  the 
engine  room,  and,  of  course,  if  you  have  a  stateroom  near  the  engine 
room  when  you  get  in  the  Tropics,  you  are  not  going  through  that 
experience  more  than  once  on  a  tropical  trip ;  and  he  said  he  would 
never  take  that  trip  again. 

Mr.  Hai>m.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  improvements  will  be  made  in 
that  trade  just  as  rapidly,  or  possibly  even  more  so,  than  the  circum- 
stances warrant. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  recognize  the  fact,  though,  that  if  it  is  true 
that  facilities  between  Europe  and  South  America  give  sufficient  ac- 
comniodations,  most  of  the  travel  will  go  that  way  and  be  a  great 
handicap  to  us :  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Halm.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Because,  naturally,  a  man  going  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of  goods,  unless  he  would  make  a  large  saving  here,  going  to 
Europe  as  I  have  stated,  would  not  come  across  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Halm.  If  he  felt  he  would  save  enough  money  he  would  come 
across. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  I  say,  if  he  thought  he  could  save  that. 

Mr.  Hal3£.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  case  with  all  lines  of  traffic.  Where  there 
is  a  little  traffic,  naturally  the  facilities  are  not  equal  to  those  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic. 

ilr.  Halm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  United  States 
IS  practically  a  subport  to  Europe;  and  it  is  true,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  foreign  lines  preserve  no  ships  here,  and  when 
you  refer  to  our  ships  in  this  country  the  comparison  is  not  fair, 
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because  you  refer  to  them  as  American  ships  as  against  American 
ships,  and  here  we  have  a  situation  where  the  whole  shipping  in  this 
country  is  dictated  by  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  armie  the  case  later.  Is  there  anything 
further  from  this  witness?    If  not,  we  will  call  Mr.  Gottheil- 

TESTIHONY  OF  ME.  PAITI  QOTTKELL,  BEPEESEKTIirO  FITirCH, 

EDTE  &  CO.,  OF  NEW  TOBE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Were  vou  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Steener- 
son  committee? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil,  state  generally  to  the  committee  the 
different  trades  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Mv  firm  represents  a  number  of  steamship  com- 
panies in  their  freight  business.  We  have  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  any  passenger  traffic  of  those  steamship  companies  which  are  pas- 
senger lines. 

We  represent  the  Holland- American  Line,  which  runs  a  weekly  pas- 
senger service  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam,  and  we  represent  the 
United  Ty45er  Line,  which  runs  a  freight  service  from  New  York  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

'We  likewise  act  for  the  Hamburg- American  Line  as  its  freight 
agents  for  their  service  from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 

We  also  represent  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line,  which 
runs  a  fortnightly^  service  from  New  York  to  Haiti,  Curasao,  tfnd 
Venezuela.  They  likewise  run,  or  have  been  running,  a  weekly  service 
to  Trinidad,  Barbados^  Demerara,  and  Surinam,  m  Dutch  Guiana, 
now  reduced  to  a  fortnightly  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  passenger  or  freight  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  both  freight  and  passenger  boats. 

We  also  represent  the  joint  service  of  the  Hamburg  South  American 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  from  New  York  to 
Brazilian  ports. 

We  likewise  are  general  representatives  of  the  Scandanavian 
American  Line,  but  particularly  their  freight  business  from  New 
York  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen,  and  as  general  representatives 
we  have  the  supervision  of  their  other  services  from  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Newport  News,  and  Baltimore  to  Copenhagen  and  Chris- 
tiania. 

We  represent  the  German  steamship  company,  Hansa,  which  has 
a  service  from  New  York  to  South  Airica,  New  York  to  India,  and 
New  York  to  Java.  The  Hansa  Co.  is  part  owner  of  the  United 
Tyser  Line,  already  mentioned,  and  which  has  a  service  from  New 
York  to  Australia  and  to  New  Zealand. 

We  are  also  the  freight  agents  for  the  United  States,  China  and 
Japan  Steamship  Line,  running  a  service  fronl  Ni3w  York  to  the  Far 
East,  to  the  Philippines,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and 
Japan. 

I  see  that  my  summons  also  calls  for  particulars  regarding  the 
Sloman  Line.  That  is  imder  the  auspices,  practically,  of  the  Imited 
States  Shipping  Co.,  for  which  I  am  likewLse  asked  to  appear.    My 
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firm  acts  as  general  agents  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  The 
United  States  Shipping  Co.,  so  far  as  the  present  summons  is  con- 
cerned, operates  for  the  so-called  Sloman  Line  from  Newport  News 
to  Hamburg.  I  may  say  that  the  Sloman  Line  was  bought  some 
time  ago  by  the  Hamburg  American  Line  and  is  now  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Hamburg  American  Line. 

I  am  also  summoned  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  German- 
Australian  Line.  The  German-Australian  Line  is  likewise  a  part 
owner  of  the  United  Tyser  Line,  already  mentioned,  and  it  is  Uke- 
wise  a  part  owner  of  the  line  running  from  New  York  to  Java. 
That  is  the  service  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Hansa. 
In  addition,  my  firm  does  a  very  considerable  chartering  business 
from  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  has  in  that  way  connections 
along  the  coast. 

The  Chaik3ian.  Mr.  Gottheil,  vou  were  here  yesterday,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  Gottheiij.  I  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  statement  to-day  by  Mr.  Gerhard 
with  reference  to  the  Brazilian  trade? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go  through  that  whole  matter  in 
detail.  What  do  you  say  to  his  statement  with  reference  to  that 
trade,  whether  or  not  he  has  given,  in  subs^nce,  the  facts  as  they  ex- 
ist to-day! 

Mr.  Gottheil.  He  has  undoubtedly  given  the  facts  as  fully  as  I 
could  probably  give  them  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  concur,  then,  in  his  statement  with  reference 
to  the  Brazilian  trade? 

ilr.  Gottheil.  Yes.  I  can  not 'think  of  anything  that  is  worth 
mentioning  that  would  differ,  excepting  perhaps  to  make  one  or 
two  statements  in  connection  with  that  trade.  The  statement  I 
should  like  to  make,  first  of  all,  is  to  repeat  to  this  committee  what 
I  stated  in*  my  testimony  at  the  time  when  I  appeared  before  the  so- 
called  "  Olcott "  conmiittee — that  the  total  trade  from  New  York  to 
South  American  ports  covered  493  departures  per  annum  at  that  time. 
I  am  quite  certam  that,  taking  the  general  expansion  of  trade,  this 
number  of  departures  nas  materially  increased.  If  it  interests  the 
committee,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get  up  statistics  and  submit  the 
same.  But,  so  far  as  that  number  is  concerned — and  which  you  will 
realize,  gentlemen,  means  a  steamer  and  two-thirds  every  working 
day— I  think  it  shows  that  the  trade  must  be  fully  covered  by  the 
steamship  opportunities  offered  on  the  part  of  the  lines  engaged  in 
that  business. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  Will  you  at  the  same  time  submit  a  list  of  those 
that  run  from  Europe  in  connection  with  them  ? 

ilr.  Gottheil.  I  have  no  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say,  will  you?  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
were  going  to. 

ilr.  Gottheil.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  gather  what  data  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  fflad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

I  wish  to  say,  furthermore,  that  at  that  time  there  were  110  de- 
partures to  the  River  Plate.  •  I  am  quite  certain  from  my  general 
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knowledge  of  the  business  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  more 
departures  during  the  recent  12  months.  There  were  also  77  de- 
partures to  mid-Brazil  and  south  Brazil,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
this  number  has  materially  increased.  I  likewise  stated  at  that 
time  that  there  were  36  departures  to  the  Amazon,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion the  balance  was  made  up  by  connections  to  the  more  northern 
ports  of  Venezuela,  etc. 

I  should  furthermore  like  to  state  here  that  of  the  total  business  to 
Brazil  the  three  lines  which  are  working  together  and  cooperating 
with  each  other  have  carried  only  23  per  cent  of  the  total  cargo.  I 
make  this  statement  because  there  seems  to  be  a  general  impression, 
which  is  made  a  great  deal  of  by  parties  who  have  interests  of  their 
own  to  serve,  that  these  three  lines  monopolize  the  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  carry  what  per  cent — ^23? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Twenty-three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  lines  are  those? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line,  and 
our  joint  service,  consisting  of  the  Hamburg  American  and  the  Ham- 
burg South  American  steamships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  they  carry  only  23  per  cent  of  the  northern 
trade — ^the  United  States  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  23  per  cent  of  the  total  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL..  Of  the  total  trade  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  per  cent  of  the  trade  do  they  carry  of  the 
ports  at  which  they  touch? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  looked  into  that 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  it  is  very  much* larger  than  23  per  cent,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  say  that  these  lines  carry  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  freight  of  the  United  States  to  these  different  ports,  so  that 
other  companies  or  other  steamships  have  carried  77  per  cent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  certam  ports,  of  course,  in  South  Amer- 
ica to  which  you  do  not  go,  is  there  not  ?  Certain  ports  that  your 
lines  do  not  run  to? 

Mr.  Gottheh..  Oh,  that  we  do  not  run  to — certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  making  your  calculation  as  to  the  amount  car- 
ried when  you  say  "  23  per  cent "  you  mean  the  total  amount  from 
South  America  to  this  country,  or  do  you  mean 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  did  not  say  South  America.    I  said  Brazil. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Brazil? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes.  I  desire  to  state  here,  in  answer  to  your  re- 
marks, Mr.  Humphrey,  that  we  go  to  the  ports  in  Brazil  which  take 
the  most  cargo.  That  practically  outside  of  the  Amazon  there  are  no 
other  ports  that  we  do  not  touch  at  and  we  do  not  carry  freight  to. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  lines  carry  the  77  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  did  not  say  "  lines."  I  said  cargo  by  other  steam- 
ers. There  is  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro.  There  is  the  Booth  Line,  run- 
ning to  the  Amazon,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  which  is  cov- 
ered entirely  for  very'  proper  reasons  by  charters  and  tramp  steamers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  have  any  agreement  with  the  Booth  Line 
as  to  what  territory  it  shall  occupy  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  invade  each  other's  particular  territory? 

Mr.  GoTFHEiL.  We  do  not,  because  that  opens 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard  went  over  that  question,  and  he 
ccmcurs  in  it,  that  it  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  each  one  to  keep 
off  the  other's  territory. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  opens  up  a  very  broad  question 
that  I  should  like  to  touch  upon  in  a  general  way  after  we  get  awaj 
from  this  particular  question.  Of  course,  whatever  applies  to  this 
subject  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  ports  that  have  a  service 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  the  witness  over  these  various  mat- 
ters, and  then  we  will  clean  up  later  on.  I  am  not  ^oing  into  the 
Brazilian  trade  in  detail,  because  he  concurs  in  the  view  expressed 

by  Mr.  Gerhard.    Referring  to  the  South  African  trade 

*Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  before  we  go  to  that  I  should  like  to  say  also 
just  a  few  words.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Story.  I 
only  heard  it  in  a  general  way,  but  I  think  I  could  add  something  to 
what  has  been  stated  here  to  show  that  that  enterprise  was  ill  con- 
ceived from  the  b^nninj^,and  that  it  was  engineerea  by  somebody  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  delicate  condition  of  the  steamship  trade.  The 
Pan  American  Steanoship  Co.,  it  seems  to  me,  startea  in,  to  begin 
with,  with  an  insufficient  capital.  There  are  no  greater  risks  in  any 
business  that  I  know  of  than  there  are  in  the  steamship  business.  It  is 
a  business  that  has  to  be  learned  from  childhood.  It  is  not  a  busi- 
ness that  you  can  enter  into  at  a  moment's  notice  and  feel  that  you 
can  handle  it  efficiently.  I  have  no  idea  what  Mr.  Story's  experi- 
ence has  been  in  that  direction,  or  what  the  experience  has  been  of 
his  assistants  or  associates,  but  anybody  could  see  that  he  was  going 
about  it  in  a  very  inexperienced  manner,  and  that  his  very  foundation 
was  wrong. 

I  wish  to  say  that  he  started  out  at  a  time  when  the  general  im- 
provement in  the  steamship  trade  had  arrived,  after  a  depression  of 
about  10  vears  such  as  probably  no  other  trade  has  ever  gone 
through.  Mr.  Hahn  has  given  you  figures,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  are  quite  correct,  altnough  I  have  no  details.  But  worse  than 
that,  during  that  depression  a  great  many  of  the  English  banks  were 
highly  involved  in  supporting  steamship  owners  in  furnishing  them 
monev  for  their  enterprises.  And  steamers  were  running  at  a  very 
considerable  loss  each  year.  They  did  not  make  their  depreciation 
even.  And  whilst  the  preceding  witness  has  told  you  that  the  life 
of  a  steamer  is  20  years,  and  that  therefore  5  per  cent  is  a  proper  and 
absolutely  necessary  percentage  to  fix  for  depreciation,  I  wish  to 
bring  out  the  further  fact  that  in  my  opinion  and  from  my  experi- 
ence 5  per  cent  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  under- 
writers, for  instance,  will  not  insure  at  the  lowest  rate  a  steamer 
carrying  sugar  from  Cuba  if  she  is  over  12  years  old ;  and  the  same 
way  that  they  will  not  insure  at  the  lowest  rate  a  steamer  carrying 
grain  that  is  over  12  years  old.  They  will  insure  some  ships  at  an 
additional  premium  when  they  are  15  years  old.  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  they  would  insure  a  ship  that  was  20  years  old,  unless  at  a 
prohibitive  rate.  That  shows  that  even  5  per  cent  per  annum  is  not 
sufficient  because  the  ships  depreciate  more  quickly.  The  moment 
that  the  underwriters  make  a  difference  between  a  steamer  that  is  12 
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years  old  and  younger  and  a  steamer  that  is  older  than  12  years,  that 
ship  is  at  a  disadvantage.  She  can  not  earn  any  more  what  she  could 
earn  before.  She  can  not  be  employed  in  the  best  of  trades.  She 
has  got  to  seek  trades  that  will  not  offer  her  the  return  which  she 
would  receive  when  she  was  the  proper  age.  By  that  I  mean,  for 
instance,  that  when  a  ship  gets  old  she  has  to  go  into  the  coal  trade, 
she  has  got  to  go  into  the  ore  trade.  That  means  that  not  only  does 
she  not  get  the  best  freight  in  the  market,  but  she  is  limited  m  her 
sphere  where  she  can  seek  employment.  Further  than  that,  she  has 
to  go  into  the  trade  where  she  carries  bulk  articles,  which  are  very 
hard  on  the  ship.  They  knock  the  ship  to  pieces.  There  is  nothing 
worse  for  a  ship  than  carrying  ore. 

Now,  Mr.  Story,  to  come  back,  worked  into  that  business  at  a  time 
when  the  market  for  the  first  time  in  10  years  had  taken  an  upward 
turn,  and  the  experience  has  shown  also,  incidentally  here,  that  these 
upward  moves  m  the  steamship  business  are  exceedingly  limited. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
business  that  probably  two  years  are  about  as  long  as  a  real  upward 
movement  will  last.  The  present  upward  movement  has  been  brought 
about  by  unusual  conditions.  We  have  gone  through  an  inflated  boom 
far  beyond  the  conception  of  anybody  in  the  trade,  and  that  boom  has 
been  brought  about  by  various  facts,  but  very  largely  by  delays  which 
the  steamers  have  experienced  all  over  the  worlo.  First  of  all  there 
have  been  serious  delays  in  the  River  Plate.  Ships  have  been  there 
from  one  to  two  months  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  cargo.  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  River  Plate 
trade  have  brought  out  this  very,  very  serious  disadvantage  to  any- 
one running  a  service  to  the  River  Plate. 

Then  we  have  had  the  coal  strike  in  Cardiff,  which  laid  up  a  great 
many  ships.  We  have  had  strikes  in  Havre,  where  ships  could  not 
be  discharged  and  had  to  lay  for  a  long  time.  We  have  had  some 
strikes  here,  and  then  we  have  also  had  the  closing  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. If  you  gentlemen  will  consider  that  200  steamers  were  laid 
up  on  either  side  of  the  Dardanelles  waiting  to  go  through  or  wait- 
ing to  come  out  for  three  weeks,  and  if  you  will  make  a  calculation 
of  what  that  means  in  the  tonnage,  you  will  realize  that  it  is  a  very 
import&nt  factor.  Then,  besides  that  I  must  not  forget  the  serious 
troubles  and  strikes  that  the  builders  have  experienced  in  England 
in  getting  through  with  their  new  tonnage.  That  all  has  created  a 
scarcity  of  boats,  and  has  forced  an  inflation  in  freight  rates,  whidi, 
I  frankly  confess,  I  never  expect  to  see  again.  Here,  Mr,  Story, 
without  evidently  appreciating  the  situation,  goes  to  work  where  he 
charters  a  steamer  on  time  and  pays  her  a  freight  rate  which  nets 
the  owner  something  like  30  per  cent  profit. 

I  was  once  discussing  with  a  steamsnip  owner  or  manager  the  aues- 
tion  of  time  charters,  that  is  to  say,  steamers  hired  to  a  merchant 
at  a  certain  lump  figure  per  month.  The  owner  pays  the  wages  of  the 
crow,  the  maintenance,  and  the  insurance  of  tne  vessel.  The  char- 
terer pays  for  the  coal  which  the  ship  burns.  He  pays  the  expenses 
in  the  port  where  he  may  load  and  discharge,  and  pays  all  the  load- 
ing and  discharging  expenses.  Anyone  that  takes  a  boat  on  time 
charter  runs  a  very  considerable  risk.  Every  delay  at  sea,  every 
bad  day  in  port,  or  strike  and  detention  in  the  loading  or  discharging 
port  means  just  so  much  a  day  against  him.    Now,  at  6  shillings  a 
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ton,  that  would  mean  about  $300  per  day  that  the  charterer  has  to  pay. 
And  the  odds  are  all  against  him.  Now,  my  friend  said  to  me  once 
when  discussing  time  charters — we  had  both  taken  a  boat  on  time 
charter  together  to  run  in  a  certain  trade  where  the  tonnage  was  not 
otherwise  available  and  where  we  could  not  help  ourselves — that  when 
two  people  make  a  time  charter  there  is  always  one  big  fool,  and  it 
is  never  the  owner.  Now,  that  is  the  feeling,  that  is  the  appreciation 
that  is  given  to  people  who  take  time  charters.  Mr.  Story  could  not 
possibly  expect  after  paying  an  owner  a  profit  of  30  per  cent  to  make 
another  profit  on  top  of  it.    But  further  than  that 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Might  I  ask  you,  right  there,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  that  Mr.  Story  chartered  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  One  of  the  owners  was  J.  H.  Welsford  &  Co.,  of 
Liverpool. 

Now,  anotiier  thing  that  Mr.  Story,  so  far  as  I  have  glanced  at 
the  testimonv,  brought  out,  and  I  believe  gave  as  his  special  reason 
why  the  undertaking  had  not  been  successful,  was  a  lack  of  cargo 
northbound.  He  states,  "  When  the  Pan  American  boats  came  back 
empty  our  people  concluded  it  wa^  no  use  to  keep  the  line  going  and 
continually  meet  with  a  loss  on  the  return  voyage." 

I  have  gathered  some  statistics  here  of  what  we  have  done  on  our 
service. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Before  you  take  that  up  I  should  like  to  know 
how  you  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  this  vessel  made  30 
percent  profit? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  that  is  a  rough  calculation  on  my  part,  know- 
ing what  it  costs,  about,  to  run  a  ship. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  get  any  such  statement  from  the  owner 
of  the  vessel?    Did  you  talk  with  him  about  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  from  those  owners,  no.  Unfortunately,  I  owned 
a  steamer  once  myself,  and  I  have  had  experience,  and  I  can  pretty 
well  estimate — mind  you,  it  may  have  been  85  per  cent,  or  it  may  have 
been  only  28  per  cent  or  25  per  cent,  but  it  was  a  big  profit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  talked  with 
anyone  who  knew  about  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  chartering  of  this 
vessel  on  which  you  base  your  statement  that  he  made  30  per  cent 
profit,  or  whether  it  was  merely  an  estimate  on  your  part,  knowing 
the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Gottheh,.  It  is  an  estimate  on  my  part. 

Mr.  HuMPHKEY.  You  did  not  get  any  information,  then,  from  any- 
one who  owned  the  ship  or  knew  about  this  transaction? 

Mr.  GoTTHECL.  I  did  not. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  what  he  did  pay  as  a 
charter  price  for  that  ship  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  know  it  was  reported  in  the  market  what  he  paid. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  was  reported  in  the  market  what  the  ship  had 
been  chartered  at. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate,  tlien,  is  based  on  the  report  in  the 
market? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  what  Mr.  Humphrey  Avanted  to  know,  where 
you  got  the  facts  as  to  what  he  paid. 
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Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  My  facts  are  based  on  the  knowledge  that  the  Pan 
American  people  paid  6  shillings  for  certain  ships,  and  on  my 
general  experience  in  my  line  of  business,  what  it  cost. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  got  his  charter  price,  though,  from  the  quotations 
in  the  market? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  Coming  back  to  what  I  started  to  testify  to. 
I  have  a  list  here  of  16  northbound  ships  that  were  dispatched  to 
New  York  from  Brazilian  ports  in  our  service.  I  find  that  amongst 
these  16  ships  only  two  oi  them  obtained  practically  a  full  cargo, 
with  only  one  other  one  which  had  a  half  cargo,  and  that  sefveral  of 
them  had  no  coffee  at  all.  A  few  of  them  had  a  few  bags.  For  in- 
stance, a  steamer  came  up  on  the  19th  of  December  with  3,073  bags. 
Another  steamer  came  up  with  11,600  bags,  where  a  full  cargo  ou^t 
to  be  100,000  bags. 

I  merelv  wish  to  show  b}^  this  statement  that  if  Mr.  Story  had  un- 
derstood his  business  he  would  have  known  that  he  had  no  right  to 
count  upon  a  return  cargo  as  a  certainty,  because  the  coffee  trade  is 
peculiar.  It  moves  certain  seasons.  It  used  to  move  much  more 
regularly  than  it  does  now,  but  that  is  one  of  the  matters  that  ex 
perience  alone  will  show  and  teach. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gottheil,  you  do  not  question  the 
correctness  of  his  statement  that  he  could  not  get  the  cargo  there 
because  the  merchants  down  there  were  restrained  by  the  deferred 
rebate  condition,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  correct,  and  it  is  perfectly 
reasonable,  it  seems  to  me.  that  a  man  who  comes  in  as  a  newcomer, 
who  has  not  been  tried,  the  merchants  would  not  know  really  where 
they  stood.    Now  I  wisn  to  show  you  another  thing 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  even  if  they  do  know  would  they  turn  loose  their 
deferred  rebates  and  go  on  to  a  new  line? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  thmk  that  if  there  had  been  no  rebate  system  at 
all  any  prudent  business  man  would  have  hesitated  considerably  be- 
fore he  would  have  given  his  cargo  to  a  new  venture  with  time  char- 
tered boats,  where  the  owner  has  a  right  to  put  his  fingers  right  on 
the  cargo  and  say,  "  Pay  me  the  freight."  He  might  have  paid  the 
freight  and  had  it  collected  the  second  time.  There  are  all  tinds  of 
dangers  to  which  a  merchant  would  expose  himself  to  with  a  new 
service.  He  does  not  know  when  that  vessel  would  come  to  New 
Orleans.  That  vessel  might  lie  there  in  the  port  of  Rio  or  Santos 
for  a  month  trying  to  pick  up  a  full  cargo  rather  than  sending  the 
ship  half  empty,  and  where  would  the  merchant  be  who  had  furnished 
the  5,000  bags  of  coffee  ?  That  would  not  be  reasonable.  No  prudent 
merchant  would  attempt  to  do  it,  irrespective  of  the  rebate  system. 

The  Ciiair:sian.  But  I  supposed  he  .was  offerinar  them  conditions 
just  as  favorable  as  yours,  so  far  as  sailings  and  otlier  conditions  are 
concerned.  At  least  that  is  what  I  inferred  from  his  statement.  He 
said  he  was  confronted  with  this  condition,  however,  that  these 
merchants  said  they  would  be  very  glad  to  patronize  him,  thev  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  the  tonnage  to  him,  but  if  they  did  they  had 
some  deferred  rebates,  not  onlv  in  the  trade  to  the  United  States  but 
in  the  trade  to  Europe,  that  they  would  forfeit,  and  the  loss  in  that 
direction  would  be  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  reduced  rate  on  their 
shipments  that  were  offered. 
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ilr.  GrOTTHEiL.  In  Answer  to  that  statement  I  will  say  that  if  the 
merchants  had  made  such  statements,  and  if  I  had  been  in  Mr. 
Story's  position,  I  should  have  called  the  bluff.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence on  both  sides  of  the  fence  so  far  as  rebates  are  concernea.  I 
ha?e  been  connected  with  lines  that  had  rebates.  I  have  attacked 
lines  that  had  rebates  where  I  wanted  to  get  in,  and  others  have  done 
the  same  thing.  If  Mr.  Story  was  sincere,  had  his  backing,  had  his 
enterprise  well  in  hand,  and  knew  what  he  was  doin^,  and  if  I  had 
been  m  his  position  I  should  have  gone  to  those  merchants  and  said, 
*' Gentlemen,  I  guarantee  you  against  the  loss  of  these  rebates.  You 
pve  me  the  cargo."  Would  not  that  have  been  cheaper  than  ^oing 
m  ballast  f    But  he  did  not  do  it.    He  did  not  know  his  busmess. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  depend  upon  what  rebates  were  owing 
at  the  time,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  He  could  have  afforded  to  have  guaranteed  the  re- 
bate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Gottheil,  your  argument  is  very  fine,  but  does  not 
the  very  fact  that  you  resort  to  the  rebate  system  show  that  you  do 
not  depend  on  the  circumstances  that  you  are  relating  entirely  to 
hold  that  trade  to  yourself?  The  fact  that  you  do  have  the  rebates 
shows  you  need  them,  does  it  not ;  or  that  you  want  them  in  your 
business  ? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  proves  anything,  really, 
if  vou  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  does  it  prove? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii^.  Thete  is  the  broad  question,  of  course,  of  the  re- 
bate.   That  brings  me,  of  course,  to  a  very,  very  wide  subject. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  a  purpose  in  that  rebate  system,  have  vou 
not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEn^.  I  have  what? 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  purpose  in  that  rebate  system,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  purpose — that  is,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rebate  system  is  not  only  to  protect  the  shipowner  but 
also  to  protect  the  shipper,  curious  as  it  may  sound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  is  primarily  in 
the  shipowner,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  interest  of  the  shipper  is  that  the  shipowner 
shall  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  can  give  faithful  and  proper 
service  such  as  the  shipper  requires,  that  he  shall  give  it  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  year  at  fixed  dates  as  may  be  announced,  and 
to  enable  him  to  build  up  an  efficient  and  proper  service,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  shipowner  and  the  business  of  the  shipper  shall  de- 
velop together. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  you  are  not  willing  to  rely  on  that  mutual 
interest  alone  to  hold  your  trade,  and  you  resort  to  this  rebate 

Mr.  GoTPHEiL.  I  say  that  the  rebate  system  protects  the  shipper 
as  well  as  the  shipowner.  I  do  not  rely  on  the  rebate  system  alone. 
I  was  going  to  say  to  you^  gentlemen,  that  the  reason  the  rebate 
system  exists,  as  I  understand  it,  from  Brazil,  is  because  it  is  a  rec- 
ognized system  of  the  other  side,  and  our  principals  evidently  feel 
tfiat  as  it  is  customary  and  lawful  from  Europe  it  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Brazil.  But  they  safeguard  themselves  by  the  rebate  system 
against  a  man  who  might  come  in  casually.    There  is  no  question 
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about  it.  It  is  the  only  protection  that  the  rebate  system  really 
aflfords  to  the  owner. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  the  rebate  system  is  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  depends  on  how  you  look  upon  the  matter. 
I  think  the  rebate  system  is  not  entirely  necessary  from  this  country. 
We  have  given  it  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  given  it  up  because  the  law  required  it? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  No.  Who  says  the  law  required  it  ?  I  do  not  say 
so,  and  you  can  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  witness  the  other  day  said  it  had  been  tested  m 
the  courts,  and  that  Senator  Root  and  other  legal  lights  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  was  illegal  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  My  dear  sir,  I  know  also  that  in  the  Supreme  Court 
the  judges  have  differed  very  considerably  on  important  questions, 
and  they  have  had  four  judges  on  one  side  and  five  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  a  system  here  where  we  have  an  anti- 
trust law  that  3^ou  do  not  adopt  down  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  But  the  antitrust  law  is  in  court ;  two  of  our  cases 
are  in  court.  AVe  hope  we  shall  know  after  the  decisions  are  ren- 
dered just  where  we  stand.  I  do  not  think  anybody  will  blame  us 
for  not  knowing  what  the  law  means. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  adopt  a  system  in  Brazil  which  you  do 
not  adopt  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  owners  have  adopted  that  system,  and  the 
reason — to  come  back  to  your  question — why  the  system  was  dropped 
here  is  not  altogether  because — with  due  respect  to  all  the  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  legal  profession  on  this  committee  and  to  our  counsel 
here — our  counsel  told  us:  "We  think  you  had  better  give  it  up, 
because  we  claim  that  that  matter  perhaps  should  be  tested."  But 
we  gave  it  up  partly  because  we  found  it  created  more  or  less  trouble 
with  our  shippers;  they  have  not  been  educated  to  it;  they  do  not 
understand  it.  It  was  not  necessary  because  we  rather  felt  that  with 
an  eflScient  service,  that  by  treating  shippers  loyally  and  with  consid- 
eration, by  having  always,  as  far  as  one  could  possibly  foresee,  room 
available  for  them,  by  giving  them  every  facility  to  develop  the 
trade — and  I  make  this  statement  most  advisedly,  in  the  face  of 
misstatements  that  are  being  made  in  this  country  all  the  time 
against  the  foreign  lines — by  working  together  with  the  shippers, 
by  looking  upon  the  shipper  as  a  friend,  as  we  do,  we  accomplish  the 
same  thing.  And  I  do  not  exclude  Mr.  Douglas,  in  spite  of  his  state- 
ments, because  Mr.  Douglas  is  one  of  our  most  important  shippers. 
We  are  most  friendly  with  him.  But  he  has  a  little  idea  about  sub- 
sidy, and  he  thinks  that  when  he  can  say  anything  against  the  foreign 
lines  he  must  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  and  I  are  not  differing  about  the  subsidy.  1 
just  want  you  to  come  down  to  the  admission  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  arguments  you  have  in  favor  of  your  lines,  you  nevertheless 
want  to  strengthen  them  by  the  deferred  rebates,  and  that  you  do 
do  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  do  not  do  it  from  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  true :  If  you  have  the  deferred  rebate 
and  the  pooling  system  you  can  combine,  and  an  independent  would 
not  have  any  more  show  than  a  snowball  at  the  equator? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEii*.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  An  independent  will 
have  a  chance  in  spite  of  the  rebate  system. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  remote  one? 

Mr.  GoTTHEtu  Not  a  bit.  Take  my  own  case.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  two  African  lines — the  Union  Castle  Line,  one  of  the  big- 
gest of  England,  and  the  so-called  American  &  African  Line.  They 
had  a  rebate  system.  The  Hansa  people  listened  to  certain  representa- 
tions we  had  made  to  them.  There  was  dissatisfaction.  I  am  not 
withholding  actual  facts ;  I  do  not  wish  to  withhold  actual  facts  from 
this  oommittee.  I  wish  to  give  the  committee  every  possible  informa- 
tion, because  the  steamship  man  never  has  had  a  square  deal  and  an 
opportunity  to  express  his  views  at  any  time,  because  the  moment  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  had  anything  to  say  there  was  a  cry :  "  He  is 
trying  to  monopolize  trade;  he  is  not  a  good  American  citizen;  he 
is  only  looking  out  for  himself."  And  any  stand  that  the  foreign 
steamship  agent  might  have  taken,  whether  it  was  in  connection 
with  a  subsidy  or  in  connection  with  free  ships,  would  be  misjudged. 
So  much  so,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  Olcott  committee, 
that  the  late  Mr.  Schwab,  particularly  noted  when  there  was  a  vote 
in  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  New  York,  that  he  did  not  vote  either 
way.  We  have  been  keeping  quiet,  and  we  have  had  no  desire  to  come 
forward,  because  our  action,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  always  be 
misjudged  as  being  based  on  selfish  motives. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  when  our  friends  listened  to  our  representa- 
tions and  decidea,  because  there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the 
African  shippers,  because  the  rebate  sj^stem  was  not  liked  by  them, 
because  they  were  not  given  that  consideration  at  that  time  which 
they  should  have  received,  to  go  into  that  African  trade,  and  there 
was  a  rebate,  and  we  put  our  ships  on  the  berth.  I  am  frank  to  con- 
fess to  you  gentlemen  it  was  not  an  eas^  task.  We  put  our  rates  down 
about  50  cents  a  ton  below  the  rate  which  the  re^lar  lines  were  ask- 
ing. And  those  people  who  had  been  most  anxious  that  we  should 
put  on  a  service  kept  on  working — tried  their  utmost — but  they  had 
no  say  over  the  freight ;  none  of  our  shippers,  if  it  comes  to  a  point, 
has  any  say  over  the  freight  outbound.  That  freight  is  the  freight 
of  the  buyer;  he  pays  it;  no  one  else.  And  when  statements  are 
made  that  the  United  States  pays  so  much  money  to  foreign  ship- 
ping it  is  an  absolute  mistake.  If  I  am  situated  in  South  Africa 
and  I  order  10,000  cases  of  oil,  it  is  my  freight,  and  I  have  the  right 
to  say  which  way  the  freight  shall  go.  And  there  is  another  ques- 
tion which  confronts  new  lines  and  subsidized  lines.  Everybody 
seems  to  think  that  the  man  who  sells  the  goods  is  the  man  who  has 
all  the  say,  if  he  likes,  in  regard  to  the  forwarding  of  his  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  that  we  are 
paying  the  equivalent  of  $300,000,000  in  gold  to  the  foreign  ship 
Imes? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii..  No,  I  do  not ;  because  I  am  paying  it 

The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  believe  it,  either. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  they  are  probably  running  for  nothing. 

Mr.  GoTTHEii*.  To  come  back  to  the  Hansa  matter,  we  had  a  hard 
struggle.  I  think  we  had  about  250  tons  of  cargo  engaged.  I  tried 
to  persuade  my  principals  on  the  other  side  that  the  nght  was  not 
going  right,  that  the  method  was  not  correct,  that  there  was  a  rebate 
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system — these  people  who  had  largely  induced  us  to  go  into  the 
trade,  although  tney  worked  faithfully,  their  people  in  Africa 
would  not  let  them  ship  by  the  Hansa  because  it  was  their  freight; 
they  had  the  say  about  the  amount  of  cargo,  and  they  were  satisfied 
to  remain  with  the  established  lines. 

That  went  on  until  the  ship  was  on  the  l)erth,  and  to  help  the 
situation  along  a  little — we  had  already  been  running  to  India — we 
took  half  a  cargo  to  India.  It  was  on  our  way  anyhow;  we  had 
to  go  to  India  finally,  but,  of  course,  in  order  to  win  the  fight  in 
order  to  get  the  cargo,  we  had  to  do  something ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  we  dropped  the  rate  something  like  30  odd  per  cent 

Mr.  Humphrey,   i  ou  finally  made  an  agreement  with  them ! 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  at  all  at  that  time;  not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
was  no  agreement  at  that  time.  But  we  dropped  the  freight  rate 
80  per  cent  below  the  freight  of  the  allied  lines,  and  our  ^p  was 
full  in  less  than  a  week^  because  the  moment  those  people  saw  that 
our  concern  was  determined  to  have  a  share  of  that  trade  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  that  could  keep  it  out.  And  so  it  will  be, 
gentlemen,  with  every  trade.  The  position  of  the  lines  to-day  is 
uie  development  from  what  it  was  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  backing  did  you  have  in  your  venture 
against  their  combine? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Hansa  Co.,  the  third  largest  company  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  when  vou  get  a  powerful  enough 
antagonist  you  can  hold  your  own  until  you  make  terms? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  You  do  not  need  a  powerful  antagonist.  The 
Prince  Line  worked  its  way  into  the  Brazil  business,  and  at  that 
time  the  Prince  Line  was  not  particularly  big  or  strong.  It  has 
since  become  so,  but  it  was  not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  it  had  all  the  money  to  go  as  far  as  it  was  ven- 
turing. It  was  building  a  small  house,  and  had  the  material  to 
complete  it  and  then  enlarge  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course,  a  man  has  got  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  backing,  and  that  is  the  case  in  every  warfare,  whether  it  is  com- 
mercial, or  whether  it  is  between  two  countries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  Mr.  Gottheil,  if  you  had  an  antagonist,  who 
owned  just  one  vessel  and  had  plenty  of  money  to  keep  it  goinf, 
and  you  knew  he  was  going  to  oo  it,  you  would  consider  him  right 
smartly,  more  than  you  would  a  man  who  had  3  or  4  vessels,  but  not 
the  means  to  keep  them  going? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  a  man  had  one  vessel  and  tried  to  get  into  the 
trade,  I  do  not  think  we  should  recognize  him.  You  take  one  vessel; 
that  will  come  around  every  six  months  in  those  trades 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  making  a  small  illustration.  Probably  it 
would  be  so  insignificant  jrou  would  not  consider  it.  But  you  would 
rather  run  up  against  a  big  thing  poorly  backed  than  a  little  thing 
well  backed? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  there,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  so  much  depends  up)n  the  man  who  is  directing  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  whether  you  will  take  a  man 
in  or  crush  him  out? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Determined  effort,  showing  that  he  is  bound  to 
have  a  share  of  that  particular  trade. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  he  shows  he  can  have  it  anyhow,  you  will  take 
him  mi 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  If  he  keeps  on  fighting.  We  have  been  fighting 
sometimes  for  10  years 

llr.  HrMPUBEv.  It  is  a  question  which  is  the  best  for  you  in  the 
end— to  fight  him  or  take  him  in  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  For  ourselves? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  do  not  want  any  fights,  for  two  reasons :  First 
of  ail,  it  means  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  worry.  Nobody 
has  any  idea  what  we  have  sometimes  gone  through — what  I  per- 
sonally have  had  to  contend  with — when  we  were  carrying  freight  at 
$2  a  ton  16,000  miles — ^the  rate  of  freight  that  you  pay  when  you 
want  to  ship  cargo  from  New  York  to  Newport  News.  We  do  not 
want  it  at  all.  We  would  rather  not  have  a  fight.  Besides  that, 
our  firm  is  very  materially  affected,  because  our  commission  is 
paid  on  the  freight  earned  on  the  ship ;  and  the  fi^ht  means  a  very 
material  reduction  in  the  earnings  on  the  vessel,  and  our  pocket  loses 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  policy  relative 
to  your  own  interest  whether  you  drive  a  man  out  or  take  him  in  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHErL.  It  is  not  a  question  of  policy,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  a  question  of  self-interest,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Gottheh..  It  is  a  question  for  the  principals  to  determine 
whether  they  wish  to  fight  or  wish  to  make  peace.  As  a  rule  they 
fight. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  come  back  to  some  matters  that  I  want  to 
bring  up.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gerhard  and  also  of  Mr. 
Halm  in  reference  to  the  South  African  trade  in  which  you  also  are 
engaged  ?  Now,  tell  the  committee  whether  you  agree  with  the  state- 
ments made  by  them  with  reference  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  that  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  African 
trade  is  pretty  correct  as  a  whole.  I  might  add  a  few  remarks  about 
that  particular  trade  and  bring,  out  perhaps  one  or  two  things  that 
have  not  yet  been  said. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  do  so  briefly,  then. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL-  I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  my  understanding  is 
that  the  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.  is  particularly  antagonistic 
to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  my  statement  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  they  made  serious  complaints  at  one  time  because  they  claimed 
^e  were  not  giving  them  the  same  rates  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
That  is  merely  in  connection  with  the  remarks  made  here  that  pos- 
sibly it  was  an  affiliation  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  I  am  quite 
<^rtain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  not. 

^"ow,  in  the  African  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  other  trades  where 
European  rates  are  made  to  our  shippers  here,  I  want  to  say  that 
these  European  rates  have  been  demanded  by  the  shippers.  In  order 
to  compete  with  Europe  they  have  insisted  upon  it  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  Dusiness,  because  it  was  the  basis  which  they  required  m  order 
to  compete  successfully  with  their  strongest  competitors.    The  ship- 
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owner,  I  believe,  is  perfectly  justified  in  demanding^  as  he  demanded 
4it  that  time,  a  higher  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  than  he  was 
taking  at  that  time  from  Europe.  As  has  been  explained  to  you. 
gentlemen,  there  is  practically  no  return  cargo  from  Africa,  and  the 
Miips  have  to  work  their  way  from  Africa  either  by  way  of  India  or 
by  way  of  Australia  to  Europe,  and  then  are  obliged  to  come  back  in 
ballast  from  Europe  to  enter  upon  their  service  at  New  York.  This 
means  a  very  material  expense,  that  expense  in  coming  from  Europe 
being  at  least  $6,000.  In  order  to  forestall  a  possible  question  from 
Mr.  Humphrey  as  to  where  I  got  my  figures,  I  will  state  that  I  have 
had  experience  in  bringing  boats  on  time  charter  across  the  Atlantic 
with  cargoes  or  in  ballast  I  know  what  it  cost  me.  I  have  just  had 
a  boat  arrive  at  Philadelphia  which,  owing  to  the  bad  weather,  took 
30  days  to  cross,  and  it  does  not  take  much  figuring  to  show  what  that 
cost. 

So  that  at  that  time  the  shipowner,  looking  at  the  matter  purely 
from  his  own  standpoint,  was  quite  justified  m  asking  higher  rates 
from  America.  But  beyond  this  there  is  one  particular  question 
which  you  gentlemen,  I  think,  should  bear  in  mind,  and  that  is  that 
the  earnings  of  a  ship  loading  at  New  York  for  any  of  these  ports 
we  have  mentioned — Africa,  Brazil,  Australia,  or  China — are  ma- 
terially lower  on  the  same  basis  of  freight  than  the  earnings  from 
Europe.  My  explanation  is  that  all  cargoes  from  Europe  are  of 
a  much  more  miscellaneous  character.  The  basis  of  a  ^reat  many 
of  our  cargoes  to  Africa,  to  Brazil,  to  China,  to^  Australia,  is  rough 
cargo — case  oil,  lumber,  rosin,  and  the  like — which  pays  a  very  low 
•rate  of  freight  comparatively  speaking.  You  would  take  all  the 
goods  that  are  shipped  from  France  alone — silks  and  manufactured 
goods,  statuarv,  wines — ^they  all  pay  a  rate  of  freight  very,  very 
materially  higher  than  anytning  in  the  shape  of  general  cargo  that 
we  have,  so  that  the  freight  earnings,  owmg  to  the  higher  grade 
of  cargo  are  very  much  larger  from  the  European  ports,  although 
we  have  the  same  basis,  than  they  are  from  New  York,  but  not 
only  this.  The  expenses  at  a  port  like  New  York,  compared  with  a 
European  port,  are  so  extremely  high  and  so  much  greater  than  they 
are  on  the  other  side,  that  there  again  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Wherein  does  the  difference  consist?  I  should 
like  to  know,  asking  that  question  purely  for  personal  information. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Which  difference? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  difference  of  cost  in  port  charges.  Perhaps 
that  is  too  restricted.  You  stated  the  cost  at  New  York  was  so  much 
greater. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  cost  at  New  York  is,  first  of  all,  leaving  port 
charges  pure  and  simple  alone,  such  as  pilotage  and  the  tonnage  Sues 
which  we  pay  to  the  Government,  putting  them  aside 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  not  higher,  are  they? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  They  are  higher,  but  they  are  not  materiallj 
higher.  The  great  expense  is  first  in  the  handling  of  the  vessel. 
At  New  York  we  have  a  pier  rent  to  pay,  which  I  do  not  believe  you 
pay  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  whom  do  you  pay  that  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  To  the  private  company,  or  to  the  city  dock. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  pay  it  mostly  to  the  railroad  company,  do  von 
not? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEit*.  Not  at  all,  not  a  single  railroad  company  at  all. 
The  docks  of  New  York  are  different  from  all  other  ports  along  the 
coast  You  go  to  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
and  you  pay  nothing,  because  you  go  to  the  railroad  wharf ;  it  is  a 
terminus;  tne  cargo  comes  in  to  the  wharf  and  is  loaded  practically 
from  the  cars  into  your  ship,  and  there  is  the  attraction  to  the  ship- 
owner getting  these  vessels  to  go  to  these  different  ports.  In  New 
York  we  have  municipal  docks  where  the  rental  of  a  pier  is  perhaps 
$150,000  a  year — a  passenger  pier.  We  have  private  docks  and  we 
ourselves,  or  some  of  our  lines,  nave  a  pier  in  South  Brooklyn,  where 
our  annual  rental  is  $60,000  a  year,  and  it  would  probably,  today,  be 
$80,000  a  year  if  we  had  not  made  a  long  contract  some  few  years 
ago.  Now,  in  addition,  we  have  all  the  other  terminal  expenses  that 
are  heavy  in  the  way  of  the  staff  on  the  dock,  and  of  course  the  most 
important  item,  perhaps  of  all,  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  which 
we  have  to  pay  here  as  compared  with  the  wages  that  are  paid  to 
the  men  in  Europe,  who  load  and  unload  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  was  particularly  interested  in,  and  what 
I  wished  to  know,  was  whether  we  were  disadvantaged  as  to  physical 
conditions,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  another  committee, 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  I  was  under  the  impression 
we  were  spending  enough  money  not  only  at  New  York  but  in  other 
ports,  too,  so  far  as  port  conditions  were  concerned,  to  equal  any 
m  the  world. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  the  United  States  Government  is  spending 
a  lot  of  money  to  increase  the  harbor  facilities,  such  as  providing 
sufficient  water  for  ships,  a  channel,  and  so  on,  and  in  that  part  I 
am  <juite  certain  the  United  States  is  most  liberal,  but  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  other  ex^nses  I  have  enumerated. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  am  interested  in  knowing,  whether 
it  was  due  to  any  physical  conditions  or  not. 

Mr.  GoTTHEn-  Well,  I  merely  wanted  to  show  to  you  gentle- 
men why  I  think  that,  as  far  as  this  agreement  is  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve that  nobodv  could  possibly  provide  a  condition  that  is  more 
favorable  than  tne  condition  whicn  exists  at  present,  by  which  the 
^imerican  shipper  and  the  American  manufacturer  is  enabled  to 
compete  successfully  with  his  main  competitors,  although  it  is  done 
at  a  considerable  difference  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner. 

The  Chauiman.  A  loss  of  profit,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Hahdy.  You  think  he  is  treated  fairly,  and  even  more  than 
fairly,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  the  American  shipper  has  no  ax  to  grind 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  agreement.  Do  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Hitch  and  other  witnesses  that  there  was  an  existing  agreement 
^ith  reference  to  the  South  African  trade  between  these  conference 
lines? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  understand.  I  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge.  I  understand  there  is  an  agreement  between  those 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  that  agreement  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiu  Never. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  copy  of  it  in  your  possession,  have 
you! 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  As  called  for  by  this  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  you  get  us  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Do  you  wish  me  to  get  you  a  copy? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  would  be  fflad  to  try,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  supply  it  to  the  committee. 

'the  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  have  influence  enough 
with  your  principals  to  get  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  ir  you  get  me  a  man  on  the  other  side  who 
has  his  own  opinions,  influence  may  not  go  a  long  way  with  him, 
but  I  will  try  my  best,  because  I  think  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
show 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  will  judge  your  influence  by 
your  success  or  failure. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Oh,  yes.    You  may  be  disappointed. 

The  Chairman.  'WTiat  do  you  understand  to  be  the  terms  of  that 
agreement?  • 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  a  rebate  feature — ^you  understand 
that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  are  no  rebates,  I  am  sure,  because  if  there 
were  we  would  know  it.  There  used  to  be  rebates,  but  they  had 
been  given  up. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  is  a  pooling  arrangement,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  so.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I 
think  so.  I  should  like  to  add  just  one  thing  here  in  connection  with 
certain  questions  that  were  made;  they  refer  mostly  to  the  African 
and  the  Brazil  agreement.  I  think  it  should  be  stated  here  definitely 
that  the  Prince  Line,  which  has  a  service  both  to  Africa  and  Brazil 
has  no  European  service  to  those  ports.  Now,  just  to  counteract 
statements  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  shipping  trust,  that  the 
business  is  divided  between  the  different  lines,  and  that  it  is 
regulated  by  European  influences,  I  am  quite  certain  from  mv 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Knott,  the  manager  of  the  Prince  Line,  that  if  ever 
any  question  arises  as  to  the  question  of  rate,  being  equal  from  here, 
compared  with  Europe,  that  if  anything  he  will  work  in  favor  of  the 
American  rate  being  lower,  because  it  is  to  his  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  not  go  too  far  in  that  direction.  Your  line 
is  also  in  the  Australian  trade,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Well ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  your  company  is  a  party  to 
any  agreement  or  arrangement  or  understanding  with  any  other 
steamsliip  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  Australia. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  an  understanding.  I  haye  been  told  there 
is  nothing  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  conferences? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  conferencesj  I  would  not  call  them;  but  our 
associates  and  our  own  representatives  meet  at  irregular  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  often?. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  that  is  hard  to  say. 
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The  Chairman.  Tell  us  approximately. 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Let  us  say  twice  a  month,  perhaps  three  times. 

The  Chaibman.  In  New  York  ? 

Mr.  GoTiHEiL.  In  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  headquarters? 

Mr.  Gottheil..  There  are  no  headquarters;  there  is  no  secretary. 
They  come  together  at  the  different  offices,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  We  have  the  United  Tyser  Line,  the  United  States 
&  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  four  American  ship- 
pers, large  shippers  to  Australia,  including  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the 
American- Australian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  All  three  of  these  lines  charge  exactly  the  same 
rates  from  New  York  to  Australia,  do  they  pot? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Thev  do ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  rates  made? 

Mr.  Gottheil,  Well,  they  are  made  in  Europe,  together  with  the 
American  company.    They  have  each  their  say. 

Th^  Chairman.  But  where,  in  fact,  are  they  made,  agreed  to  ? 

ilr.  Gottheil.  They  are  in  fact  made  in  both  places.  That  is  to 
saj,  if  the  American- Australian  Steamship  Co.  or  the  United  Tyser 
Line  wished  to  change  a  rate  and  the  United  States  &  Australian 
Steamship  Co.  said  "1  will  not  agree  to  it,"  it  can  not  be  changed,  so 
they  are  made  in  both  places. 

tlie  Chair3ian.  The  rates  can  not  be  changed  except  by  agreement? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Except  by  agreement;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  agree- 
ment, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  regards  the  return  voyage,  state  whether  or  not 
they  make  shipments  from  Australia  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Th<;y  make  no  shipments  at  all,  excepting  that  one 
of  our  companies  has  had  two  ships  during  the  wool  season  come  in 
with  part  cargoes  of  wool.  They  come  mainly  to  Boston  and  very 
small  quantities  to  New  York,  but  that  move  has  not  been  practical 
for  the  simple  reason  that  London  is  the  great  wool  market  and  that 
shippers  prefer  to  send  their  wool  to  Lonaon,  and  then  they  have  the 
whole  world  before  them  to  distribute,  and  wool  is,  of  course,  a  very 
expensive  article  and  the  freight,  or  savings  on  freight,  by  direct 
service  plays  no  important  part  at  all. 

Mr.  Atres.  By  what  routes  do  you  sail  from  New  York  to  Aus- 
tralia? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mr.  Atres.  You  do  not  go  across  the  Panama  Isthmus ;  you  do  not 
ship  any  stuff  that  way,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  We  can  not  go  by  way  of  Panama  yet.  We  hope  to 
go  that  way  when  the  canal  is  opened* 

Mr.  Atres.  But  I  supposed  there  were  some  arrangements  for  some 
of  the  shipping  lines  across  the  isthmus  by  way  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  are  some  of  the  European  lines  that  operate 
from  this  coast,  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  which  have  an 
arrangement  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  in  connection  with  the 
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Panama  Railroad  or  with  the  Tehuantepec  road.  Of  course,  there 
are  services  that  go  from  the  west  coast  of  America  that  run  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  over  to  Europe  that  will  stop  at 
some  of  those  places  that  may  carry  fruit  from  California  and  land 
it  at  the  Isthmus  and  some  oi  them  go  into  Mexican  ports  and  Cen- 
tral American  ports  and  pick  up  coffee  and  perhaps  ship  it  via  Colon 
to  Europe,  but  none  of  the  lines  that  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
at  present  go  in  that  direction.  We  hope  to  go  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  at  present  you  do  not  transship  anything  across 
the  isthmus,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We,  of  course,  know  all  these  different  services  and, 
in  fact,  through  our  West  Indian  service — the  Barbados  service  and 
the  Haitian  service — we  come  in  contact  with  all  those  West  Indian 
lines — well,  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  come  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  lines  under  the  American  flag  that  work  and  cooperate 
as  we  do  m  the  foreign  trade;  and  we  have  what  is  known  as  the 
Caribbean  conference,  and  a  line  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  practically  a  member  of  that  conference,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Co. ;  so  we  are  all  operating  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  written 
agreement  between  these  conference  lines,  the  American- Australian 
Steamship  Co.,  the  United  States  &  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
United  Tyser  Co.  Line  with  reference  to  the  Australian  trade. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  there  is  any  written  agree- 
ment. I  will  go  a  little  further  and  make  this  statement,  that  when 
summoned  to  appear  on  behalf  of  the  United  Tyser  Line,  I  cabled  the 
fact  to  the  principals  in  London  and  they  have  in  turn  cabled  that 
there  is  no  written  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding,  not  in  writing,  be- 
tween you  ? 

Mr.  GorrHEiL.  There  is  an  understanding,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  terms  of  fliat  understanding? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.,  As  far  as  I  can  judge  it,  of  course  it  is  an  under- 
standing by  which  each  has  a  certain  number  of  sailings ;  that  some 
of  the  lines  will  go  on  one  route;  some  of  the  lines  will  go  on  another 
route.  In  other  words,  the  trade  embraces  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  the  one  advantage  or  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  coopera- 
tion  

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  advantages,  I  am  asking 
you  about  the  fact.  You  do  have  an  agreement  as  to  the  sailings,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  agreement  as  to  the  division  of 
tonnage? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well  that  follows,  the  division  of  tonnage,  be- 
cause  

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  have  an  agreement  as  to 
the  pooling  of  earning? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  there  is  such  an  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  shippers  as  to  de- 
ferred or  other  rebates? 
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Mr.  GoTTRBiL.  None  whatever. 

The  Ch.\irman.  What  other  features  of  that  agreement  are  there 
to  which  I  have  not  called  your  attention  i  State  all  that  you  know, 
or  from  information  can  state,  with  reference  to  the  terms  of  that 
agreement. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  I  know  of  no  other  feature  that  I  think  would  in- 
terest this  committee  as  being  any  different  from  what  the  general 
understanding  is  that  rates  are  agreed  upon,  that  as  many  ships  are 
furnished  as  the  trade  requires,  and  the  three  lines  take  their  turns 
in  furnishing  the  sailings. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  business  is  directed  and  controlled  from 
New  York  in  conference  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  lines, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  From  New  York  and  London. 

Mr.  Hardy.  ^VTiat  penalty  have  you,  if  ahy,  for  violation,  or  do 
you  contemplate  any  violations  of  this  agreement  between  you? 

Mr.  GoTTHEEL.  I  have  no  informaion.  If  I  had  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hardt.  If  there  is  any  penalty  provided  for  violation  of  your 
mutual  agreement,  you  do  not  know  what  it  is,  do  you  ? 

Jlr.  GoTTHEJL..  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any, 
or  if  there  is,  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  in  the  port  of  Haiti, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  sir;  Haiti  and  other  West  India  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  taking  Haiti,  has  vour  company  any  agree- 
ment ^-ith  any  other  line  in  this  trade?    if  so,  what  line  or  lines? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  the 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  York  to  Haiti? 

Mr.  GoTTHEn..  From  New  to  York  to  Haiti — the  Atlas  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hamburg- American  Line,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  part  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Line? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  one  of  the  West  India  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  there  any  other  lines  that  operate  to 
Haiti? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  To  Haiti,  no. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Not  to  Haiti. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  both  under  the  Hamburg- American  con- 
trol ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Atlas  Line  was  bought  out  by  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  many  years  ago.  It  was  under  the  British  flag  at  that 
time. 

llie  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  but  one  line  operating  to  Haiti? 

Mr.  Gottheii*  No  ;  two  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  both  under  the  same  ownership. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Atlas  Line  is  owned  by  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can. That  is  one  management.  The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail 
is  under  the  Dutch  flag,  under  our  management. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  Dutch  West  India  Mail. 
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The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  or  agreement  is  there  as  be- 
tween those  two  lines  with  reference  to  this  trade? 

Mr.  Gk)TTHXiii.  There  is  simply  a  tariff  agreement,  that  is  all.  They 
agree  to  hold  the  same  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  are  those  tariffs  made? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  made  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  representatives  of  the  companies? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  changed  on  notice? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  arrangement  between  you 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  beg  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  And  these  arrangements  between  you  are  the  same 
in  all  respects  as  in  these  other  conferences? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir.  There  is  only  an  agreement  as  to  rates  and 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pooling  arrangement  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  so  far  as  i  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  deferred  rebates  to  shippers?  Do 
you  make  joint  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  No.  The  trade  is  very  old-fashioned.  I  think  I 
ought  to  take  a  little  of  your  time  and  take  occasion,  in  a  very  few 
words,  to  tell  you  about  that  trade.  It  is  still  the  old-fashioned  trade 
that  it  used  to  be.  No  cabling  is  done ;  practically  no  cabling  is  done. 
Each  ship  brings  up  its  own  orders.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  give 
■much  credit  to  the  merchant  in  Haiti,  and  as  a  rule  he  has  to  send  up 
some  product  of  the  country  in  order  to  buy  what  he  needs  for  him- 
self. The  trade  down  is  big,  but  each  ship  brings  its  own  orders  for 
the  return  voyage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  primitive  condition,  then? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  old-fashioned  trade.  It  used  to  be  in  the  old 
days  always  that  way.  On  the  sailing  vessels  always  at  that  time  the 
captain  used  to  be  a  trader. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  these  lines  have  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  other  lines  operating  to  the  West  Indies 
to  keep  out  of  the  Haiti  ports. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  To  keep  out  of  the  ports? 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Out  of  Haiti,  no. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  is  it  agreed  that  shall  be  your 
territory? 

Mr.  GoiTHEiu  No,  no,  no.  They  can  go  in  at  any  time  they 
want  to. 

The  Chairman,  And  you  have  no  territorial  agreement  to  keep 
out  of  their  ports? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.   No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  such  agreement  as  that? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEIIi.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  such 
arrangement  with  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  GoTTHiBii.  The  Clyde  Steamship  Line  runs  to  Santo  Domingo; 
there  is  no  arrangement  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  to  Santo  Domingo? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiD.  No,  sir;  we  never  have.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not,  but  if  we  run  to  Santo  Domingo  they  would  run  to 
Haiti.  This  American  company  would  have  the  right  to  do  the  same 
thing  as  any  foreign  company  would  do,  and  we  would  be  having  a 
fight.  We  have  a  conference,  if  that  is  what  you  wish  to  know.  We 
have  a  conference  that  deals  entirely  with  noncompetitive  matters. 

You  have  asked  me  to  bring  the  papers  here  in  connection  with  con- 
ferences. I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  what  you  meant.  To  this 
conference  belongs  the  Red  D  Line,  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Clyde 
line,  the  New  York-Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  all  American  con- 
cerns: the  Munson  Line,  the  New  York-(Juba  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
and  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.  are  represented  also. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  not  the  beginning  of  our 
investigation  of  this  whole  subject.  We  have  based  our  q[uestions  on 
information  that  has  been  gathered  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  months, 
which  tends  to  show  that  these  lines  all  run  to  certain  ports. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  have  parceled  out  the  terri- 
tory in  order  that  there  will  be  no  friction  and,  what  I  suppose  they 
believe,  a  destructive  competition  between  themselves. 

Mr.  (jotthkdu  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  lines  that  you  name,  they  are  are  all  in 
the  conference,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  depends  upon  what  you  understand  by  "  con- 
ference lines." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  be  a  conference  for  one 
or  many  purposes,  but  I  suppose  the  conference  would  be  to  consider 
mutual  interest,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  but  this  word  is  used  in  connection  with  two 
different  actions.  One  expression  of  language  is  called  a  ''  confer- 
ence," which  consists  of  three  or  four  lines  that  pool  issues  and  work 
as  a  unit,  and  again  we  have  the  "Atlantic  freight  conference,"  that 
started  many  years  ago,  and  the  passenger  conference,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean conference,  and  this  Caribbean  conference,  which  is  merely 
there  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  matters  that  are  abso- 
luteljr  noncompetitive.    To  give  you  an  example,  for  instance,  this 

Juestion  will  arise  as  to  how  to  word  a  bill  or  lading,  the  shipping 
ocument,  or  how  to  word  certain  clauses  on  the  order  which  you  give 
to  a  man  to  send  his  goods  to  the  pier,  or  questions  of  exchange  and 
matters  that  are  absolutely  noncompetitive ;  that  is  what  these  con- 
ferences deal  with. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  not  deal  with  keeping  them  "  noncompetitive,** 
too? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  you  oo  not  discuss  the  division  of  your 
contracts  at  your  different  meetings! 

Mr.  GOTTHEID.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  what  lines  you  run  to  the  ports,  and  to  what  ports 
they  shall  go? 

Mr.  GooTHEiii.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not — absolutely  not. 

I  have  the  minutes  of  the  first  two  meetings  of  the  Caribbean, 
conference,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
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show  you  what  the  real  intent  is.  At  the  meeting  the  discussion  was 
had  in  regard  to  methods  now  in  voffue.  First,  as  to  delivering 
prepaid  bills  of  lading  against  due  bills;  that  means,  a  man  gets  a 
bill  of  lading  as  the  express  company  would  give  a  bill  of  lading, 
to  show  that  freight  has  oeen  prepaid,  but  they  do  not  give  him  cash; 
they  give  an  undertaking  that  they  will  pay  him  so  much  money; 
that  is  for  their  convenience.  That  is  a  noncompetitive  question  en- 
tirely and  applies  to  everyone.  Second,  as  to  delivering  bills  of 
lading  without  surrender  of  dock  receipt,  which  should  never  be 
.  done,  Decause  that  passes  the  title  of  the  property  without  the  proper 
guarantjr  and  right.  Third,  as  to  delivering  bills  of  lading  to  ship- 
pers against  receipts  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  shippers  without 
indorsement.    Those  are  all  matters  of  a  noncompetitive  nature. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think  we  have  an  interest  in  that,  unless  it 
relates  to  competition  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  merely  methods  of  procedure. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiiu  And,  as  I  said,  the  I^anama  Steamship  Co.  stated 
that  owing  to  its  company  being  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  they  coula  not  consistently  become  a  member  of  the 
proposed  conference;  they  were  willing  to  attend  the  conference 
meetings,  and  that  their  line  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  follow  the 
conference.  I  want  to  show  that  foreign  lines  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  do  these  sort  of  things;  that  the  American  lines  oftentimes  find 
it  necessary  to  adopt  these  means,  including  the  Government. 

Mr.  H^vRDY.  If  I  understand  it,  this  conference  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  school  teachers'  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the 
best  plan  of  instruction. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEIL.   YcS. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  dealing  with  your  interests  at  all  in  that  ? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.   No. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil,  how  many  lines  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Red  "  D  "  Line,  and  of  course  our  service,  goes 
there;  that  is  to  say,  this  service  that  goes  to  Haiti  also  touches  on 
its  way  home  to  Amsterdam  at  certain  ports  in  Venezuela. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  it  there  is  any  understanding 
or  agreement  between  your  line  and  the  Red  "  D  "  Line.  And  if  so, 
is  that  agreement  in  writing?     And  if  in  writing,  give  me  its  terms. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  only  a  very  loose  understanding,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Gottheil..  Well,  the  Red  "  D  "  Line  goes  more  or  less  direct 
to  certain  ports  in  Venezuela,  while  our  ships  go  by  way  of  Haiti 
and  other  places;  and  the  result  of  it  is  that  we  really  are  not  a 
factor  at  all  in  their  business,  but  we  adhere  to  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  both  call  at  the  same  ports  in  Venezuela? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir;  but  owing  to  our  being  an  indirect  service 
we  have  the  right  to  take  5  or  10  per  cent  less  on  certain  articles. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  agreement  that  you  shall  not 
both  enter  the  same  ports  of  Venezuela  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Our  schedule  distinctly  shows  that  our  ships  touch 
at  La  Guaira,  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Red  "  D  "  Line,  and  at  Puerto 
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Cabello,  but  I  do  not  know,  I  must  confess  here — ^it  is  not  a  busi- 
ness that  I  follow  very  closely  myself.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
say  whether  there  is  any  such  understanding  or  not.  My  information 
shows  that  there  is  no  such  understanding  as  to  our  not  taking  cargo. 
On  the  contrary,  my  man  whom  I  have  asked  to  give  me  some  reports 
on  the  question  states  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.^  we  carry  very  little 
cargo  for  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello,  and  it  is  natural,  because  we 
are  quite  indirect;  we  are  entirely  too  slow.  It  takes  one  of  our 
ships  17  days  to  get  to  Puerto  Cabello  by  the  roundabout  route. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  an  agreement  in  substance  about  like 
this 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  beg  your  pardon?  ' 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  an  agreement  between  the  lines  in 
substance  about  like  this 

Mr,  GoTTHEiL.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  if  you  do  not  charge  less  than  10  per  cent 
below  the  Red  "  D  "  rates  between  New  York,  La  Guaira,  and  Puerto 
Cabello,  the  Red  "  D "  will  not  resent  your  cutting  their  rates  to 
and  from  Curacao  to  an  extent  that  will  enable  them  to  secure  about 
half  of  the  total  freight  carried  between  these  ports  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  you  have  asked  me  about  Venezuela.  Now 
you  are  talking  about  Curacao. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  Venezuela. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Venezuela  is  one  thing  and  Curacao  is  a  Dutch 
possession,  and  that  is  a  different  island. 

The  Chairman.  Put  the  two  together.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out 
what  your  relationships  are. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  That  is  another  matter  as  far  as  Curacao  is  con- 
cerned. The  general  agency  in  New  York  for  that  service  makes 
arran^ments  with  other  lines,  such  as  the  Red  "  D  "  Line.  I  have 
no  information  before  me  that  would  point  in  that  direction,  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  that 
something  of  that  description  was  arranged;  I  could  not  tell  you. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  inquire  and  send  you  word  what  it  is ;  in  fact, 
I  can  have  it  here  by  to-morrow  by  tele^aphing. 

The  Chairman,  i  have  before  me  the  items  oi  the  agreement  made 
with  the  Red  "  D  "  Lines,  and  I  give  you  the  agreement  as  they  have 
sworn  to  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  they  have  sworn  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  right. 
I  have  not  got  the  information,  and  wish  to  make  it  quit^e  clear  that 
Acre  is  a  general  agent  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  got  it  in  substance.  I  do  not  care  to 
misrepresent  it  to  you,  of  course. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  1  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  trade  with  Trinidad,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  The  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.  and  the 
Quebec  Steamship  Co. — I  had  better  take  that  out  about  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Trinidad  Shipping  &  Trading  Co. 
(Ltd.),  the  Eoval  Dutch  West  Indies  Mail  Co.,  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt! 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  they  take  part  in  that  trade,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken about  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  not  those  lines  I  mentioned  engaged  in  that 
trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  Well,  not  regularly,  I  would  not  call  that  regular 
service. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  that  are  engaged  in  that 
service,  whether  regular  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  arrangement,  if  any,  between  these 
several  companies  with  reference  to  the  trade  with  Trinidad? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  There  is  an  agreement  of  a  very  loose  nature,  to 
keep  the  same  tariff  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  To  keep  the- same  tariff  rates,  nothing  else.  I  have 
the  tariff  here. 

The  Chairman  (referring  to  papers).  Is  this  a  copy  of  that  tariff? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you,  however,  if  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
tariffs  from  New  York  to  Trinidad? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  it  here;  that  is  our  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  same  for  all  the  lines? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  I  so  understand,  at  least  all  the  lines  of  the  Trini- 
dad Shipping  Co. —    [To  Dr.  Huebner.]  Is  this  what  you  have? 

Dr.  Huebner.  We  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  this  is  a  copy  of  it,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Huebner.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  May  1,  1911,  I  think  you  will  find  there  is 
a  later  one,  I  have  ^ven  you. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  dated  May  1, 1911,  also. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  later,  is  it  not ;  you  see  this  one  is  issued 

The  Chairman.  This  is  from  Trinidad  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  from  Trinidad  to  New  York;  that 
is  quite  right. 

At  this  point  the  chairman  handed  papers  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  the  same ;  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about 
that  agreement  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  hand  you  another  paper  headed  "  Regular  serv- 
ice from  Trinidad  to  New  York,  rebate  declared  on  cargo  from 
Trinidad  to  New  York." 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL  (examining  paper).  This  matter  does  not  come 
under  our  direction  at  all;  I  have  no  knowledge  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  rebate 
agreement  between  the  conference  lines  and  the  trade  from  Trinidad 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  never  paid  any  rebates  through  your 
office  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  recollection  about  that? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  not;  I  shall  have  to  inquire. 
The  Chaibman.  In  connection  with  the  rebate  declaration,  I  call 
your  attention  also  to  the  notice  to  shippers,  which  is  signed  or  pur- 

Krts  to  be  signed  by  the  Trinidad  Smpping  Co.  (Ltd).,  the  Boyal 
itch  West  Indies  Mail  Co.,  the  Royal  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the 
Lamport  and  Holt  Lines. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiii  That  would  be  signed  by  the  general  agent. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  In  New  York. 

rhe  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  In  New  York;  yes,  it  would  not  come  within  our 
province. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Gottheil? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  I  am  freight  agent.  In  order  to  explain  the  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  state  that  the  company  has  its  own  salaried  officer  in 
New  York  who  attends  to  certain  matters  connected  with  the  business, 
such  as  these  arrangements  connected  with  Trinidad,  getting  ijp 
tariffs,  and  the  arrangement  of  rebates,  and  we  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  would  be  the  officer  that  would  attend  to  that 
rebate? 

Mr.  GrorrHEiL.  Mr.  H.  Brugmann. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  he  be  the  man  to  make  these  refunds? 

Mr.  GoTTHKit..  I  think  so.  He  may  use  our  office  for  the  sake  of 
bookkeeping ;  we  handle  most  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  freight, 
and  he  may  use  the  office,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  office  books  would  not  show  the  repayment  of  this 
rebate? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Oh,  yes,  if  we  paid  it  it  would  show  something. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  look  the  matter  up  and  furnish  us  the 
information  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  5  o'clock,  gentlemen.  If  there  is  no 
objection  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  and  I  presume  the  members  of  the  committee  can  be  here  at 
that  time. 

Thereupon,  at  5.07  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Saturday  morning,  January  11,  1913,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m. 


JAKITABY  11,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 
Present :  Bepresentatives  Hardy,  Post,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  containing  the  peti- 
tion and  exhibits  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America,  peti- 
tioner, V.  American  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  and  others,  defendants, 
now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  beginning  on  page  26.  Did  you 
ftimish  those  exhibits  to  the  Government  ? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  My  partner  did;  he  furnished  them  to  the  grand 
jury  in  New  York. 

The  CHAiKMAN.The  first  is  a  memorandum  of  agreement  called 
"  The  eastward  agreement  regarding  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  eastern  Asiatic  ports."  Is  that  agree- 
ment still  in  force  between  the  companies  parties  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  it  is  in  force.  I  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge, but  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  Union  Steamship  Co., 
of  Hamburg,  has  withdrawn. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  withdraw ! 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Several  years  ago,  I  think.  It  makes  no  difference, 
because  they  sold  out  their  interest  to  the  other  parties — to  the  United 
States  &  China-Japan  Steamship  Line — ^and  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  bnly  as  a  matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  absorbed  by  the  other  companies,  were 
they  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  sold  out  to  the  other  companies.  For  your 
information,  I  will  state  here  that  the  United  States  &  China-Japan 
Steamship  Co.  is  merely  a  trade  name — ^it  is  not  a  company— tut 
it  is  formed  by  two  concerns  now  instead  of  three.  At  the  time 
this  agreement  was  entered  into  it  was  formed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Royden, 
now  known  as  the  Indra  Line,  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and 
the  Union  Steamship  Co.  The  Union  Steamship  Co.  did  not  care 
any  more  for  the  trade;  it  was  not  profitable,  otherwise  they  would 
have  remained  there,  so  they  sold  their  interest  partly  to  the  Indra 
Line  and  partly  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  And  those  two 
concerns  now  form  what  is  known  as  the  United  States  &  China- 
Japan  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  No.  2,  "Memo- 
randum of  agreement  regarding  the  trade  between  China,  Japan, 
Manila,  the  Straits,  and  Malabar  coast  to  the  United  States  via 
Suez."  State  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in  force  between 
the  parties  thereto. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  this  agreement  or 
the  preceding  agreement  being  still  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  information  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  that  both  agreements  are  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  3,  entitled  "  Pool- 
ing agreement  between  the  owners,  including  chartered  owners  of  the 
steamers  now  being  run  or  to  be  nm  in  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  as  set  forth  in  agree- 
ments dated  the  13th  day  of  April,  1905." 

Mr.  GoTTHEiir.  I  am  not  informed  definitely  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  best  information  in  that  regard  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in  force? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  that  it  is.  I  think  there  is  an  agreement 
of  similar  dcvscription  in  existence,  but  whether  they  are  working 
to-day  under  that  exact  agreement  we  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  not  working  under  the  exact  temis  of 
that  agreement,  they  are  working  under  an  agreement  substantially 
like  that  agreement,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  been  in  the  business  a  long 
'««'hile  and  represent  a  great  many  different  companies.    Wliy  is  it 
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that  you  are  not  let  in  and  permitted  to  know  the  exact  status  of  the 
trade  and  the  agreements  under  which  the  lines  for  which  you  are 
acting  as  agent  is  conducted  ? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  These  agreements  only  concern  the  principals. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operating  of  the  ships — the  secur- 
ing of  business — ^and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  our  principals 
should  particularly  inform  us. 

The  Chairman.  While  they  might  not  submit  to  you  a  copy  of  the 
acrreement,  yet  are  you  not  informed  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course 
of  business,  by  cable  or  letter,  that  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
existing  between  these  several  lines,  you  must  do  this,  or  you  must 
not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No.  The  only  thing  that  we  are  really  informed 
about  is  what  will  be  ordinarily  done — that  the  sailings  will  be  fixed, 
or  have  been  fixed  on  the  other  side,  and  certain  parties  have  certain 
terms.  I  wish  to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  far  as  the  operation 
of  this  particular  service  is  concerned,  that  the  rates  are  not  made 
abroad ;  that  the  rates  are  made  entirely — have  been  made  entirely — 
on  this  side;  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamburg- American  Lme, 
which  has  a  service  from  Hamburg  to  the*  Far  East,  there  is  none  of 
its  constituent  companies  in  this  trade  that  has  any  interest  in  any 
business  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East*.  Now,  as  far  as  the  Hamburg- 
.\jnerican  Line  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  add  that  the  management  of 
the  United  States  &  China-Japan  Steamship  Line  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  T.  B.  Royden,  at  Liverpool.  He  represents  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line's  interests,  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
has  never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
rate-making  questionl  In  other  words,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the 
Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  being  an  American  concern,  and  the  Barber 
line,  being  practically  an  American  concern,  the  rate-making  ar- 
rangements for  the  handling  of  the  business  are  entirely  within  the 
hands  of  the  agents. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  those  are  American  concerns,  you 
mean  they  are  American  corporations,  although  their  shipping  is 
under  foreign  flags  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  American  and  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  is  an 
American  concern.  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.)  is  an  American  corpora- 
tion, and  they  are  also  managers  of  several  steamers  which  are  sailed 
under  the  British  flag,  and  in  that  condition  they  represent  two 
Liverpool  owners,  who  are  part  of  their  service,  and  oi  course  be- 
sides that  we  have  the  American  &  Oriental  Line,  for  which  Messrs. 
Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd  are  agents,  Mr.  Bovd  being  here  to  testify.  I 
wif?h  to  add.  in  addition,  that  on  account  oi  the  large  number  of  ships 
required  for  that  trade,  that  while  there  are  four  different  companiee 
mentioned,  that  each  of  these  companies  again  consists  of  about 
three  different  ownerships,  and  by  bringing  all  these  different  own- 
erships together,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  regular  service. 

The  Chaibman.  These  agreements  include  a  division  of  traffic,  do 
they,  between  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  pooling  agreement,  of  course,  shows  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Exhibit  4, 
"The  Atlantic  ports  and  eastern  Asiatic  ports,  conference  within 
the  pooling  rules."  State  whether  or  not  those  rules  are  still  in 
force,  as  set  forth  in  Exhibit  4. 
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Mr.  GoTTHBii,.  I  believe  that,  with  certain  modifications  that  have 
become  necessary  since  the  rules  were  published,  they  are  practically 
in  use  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  traffic  agree- 
ments, or  the  agreement  on  the  tariffs,  are  made  here,  and  not  abroad, 
in  this  trade  f 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  rates  and  tariffs  are  made  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  know  definitely  whether  or  not 
the  arrangements,  set  out  in  Exhibit  4^  are  still  in  force? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  This  is  entirely  a  different  question.  The  pooling 
rules  are  merely  made  for  a  proper  management  of  the  pooling 
abroad. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  they  are  made  abroad, 
and  yet  all  the  other  reflations  of  the  trade  are  made  here;  for 
instance,  sailings,  the  division  of  the  traffic  and  the  rates.  Those,  I 
understand  you  to  say,  are  made  here. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Pardon  me;  I  did  not  say  the  division  of  traffic 
was  made  here. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  made  abroad? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Because  Ihe  principals  are  situated  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  is  merely  an  arrangement  by  which  they  are  enabled 
amongst  themselves  to  apportioli,  according  to  their  agreed  division, 
the  results.  It  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  running  of  one 
company.  The  ships  are  owned  abroad  and  managed  abroad,  and 
everything  in  that  matter  is  done  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  ships  belong  to  different  companies  in 
this  trade,  yet  they  are  practically  managed  and  controlled,  and  the 
expenses  on  the  one  side  and  the  profits  on  the  other  side  are  all 
pooled,  and  if  there  is  any  profit,  the  profits  are  divided  betwewi 
the  companies — and  if  there  are  any  losses  they  are  divided  among 
the  companies,  so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  one  company 
operating  these  different  lines,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Practically  so;  yes.    That  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  stated  the  owners  are  situated  abroad,  I  thought 
you  said  a  number  of  these  companies  were  American  institutions! 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Of  course,  I  said  the  American  and  Asiatic  Steam- 
ship Co.  is  an  American  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  part  of  this  pool,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  one  part  of  the  pool ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  their  owners  situated  abroad? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  They  are  operating  with  foreign  ships,  and  they 
have  their  own,  or  a  representative  in  London  who  manages,  as 
far  as  I  know,  that  particular  affair.  The  whole  thing,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  to  you  a  little,  is  handled  through  a  pool  mana- 
ger ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  in  Liverpool,  who  represents  all  the  different 
mterests,  to  whom  all  the  reports  come  from  the  owners,  and  who 
eventually  collects  or  pays  out  money  to  the  different  interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whether  the  line  be  American  or  foreign,  the  man- 
agement is  all  in  Liverpool,  is  it? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  way,  Mr.  Gottheil,  to  ascertain  how 
much  American  capital  is  invested  oversea? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  is  probably  obtainable.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  number  of  owners  are  running  ships  under  the  foreign  flag. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  in  your  mind  any  idea  of  the  amount  of 
American  capital  engaged  in  this  shipping? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Engaged  in  this  shipping? 

Mr.  Habdt.  Oversea,  under  foreign  nags? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiu  I  should  not  like  to  state  it  ojOFhand,  but  I  would 
be  yervglad  to  furnish  it  after  some  looking  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  I^lRdy.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  the  best  investiga- 
tion you  can;  and  make  it  a  part  of  your  testimony,  as  to  about  how 
much  American  capital  is  en^ged  in  this  over-seas  trade. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Of  course  it  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  the  best  you  can  give  us. 

ilr.  GoTTHBii..  I  will  get  the  nearest  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  conferences  in  this  country 
regulating  this  trade  between  these  companies,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEU..  We  have  meetings,  the  agents  meet  regularly  every 
Tuesday  at  different  offices  of  the  agents.  It  changes  every  three 
months.  We  meet  the  four  different  representatives,  and  every  three 
months  we  change  the  place  of  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  conferences  are  held,  first,  for  in- 
stance, at  your  office  for  three  months? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  At  the  office  of  Barber  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  For  three  months  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  and  then  at  the  office  of  the  American  &  Asi- 
atic Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  For  three  months? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  and  then  at  the  office  of  Houlder,  Weir  & 
Bovd 

the  Chairman.  Just  tell  us  briefly  what  you  do  when  vou  get 
together.  What  is  the  object  of  those  conferences,  and  what  business 
is  transacted? 

Mr.  Gon-HEiL.  We  discuss  the  position  of  the  ships,  schedule  ships; 
report  how  much  cargo  has  been  oooked  and  how  much  car^o  is  still 
required.  We  discuss  the  necessity,  if  it  arises,  of  holding  up  a 
vessel  or  possibly  detaining  her  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  discuss  the 
future  of  the  sailings,  as  to  what  is  needed  for  the  trade,  whether 
additional  tonnage  is  required  in  order  to  provide  efficient  and  satis- 
factory service.  We  discuss  when  the  question  of  changing  rates 
appears  necessary  in  the  tariff — ^we  have  a  fixed  tariff,  and  it  mav  be 
necessary,  for  competitive  reasons,  either  on  the  part  of  the  overland 
route  from  the  west  coast — possibly  a  change  in  the  rate  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  European  competition;  or  we  discuss  the  question  of, 
perhaps,  facilitating  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  important  mate- 
rial, which  could  not  be  made  on  the  tariff,  but  which  might  be  made 
in  competition  with  Europe  if  we  reduced  our  rate  somewhat,  and  all 
matters  of  that  description,  everything  pertaining  to  the  proper  and 
efficient  management  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  all  bring  your  contracts  together  with 
shippers  to  see  what  volume  of  tonnage  you  have  for  the  outward 
voyage? 
Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  look  over  your  list  and  see  what 
ships  you  have  available? 
Mr.  GoiTHJEiifc  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and, 
as  you  say,  if  there  is  some  tonnage  that  may  go  across  to  the  conti- 
nent to  Pacific  ports  and  thence  to  the  Orient,  you  get  your  heads 
together  and  make  a  rate  to  control  that  traffic  by  your  lines  to  the 
Orient  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  if  you  can? 

Mr.  Gottheii..  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  possibly  the  same  condition  may  exist  in 
Europe,  and  you  undertake  to  make  a  rate  that  will  secure  the  con- 
tract for  the  American  manufacturers,  say  as  against  the  European, 
to  secure  that  tonnage  for  your  lines  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GoT^HEii^  Yes. 

The  Chairivian.  All  those  questions  come  up  and  are  handled! 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Yes;  and  many  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line  I  remember  a  speech  made  in  C-on- 
ffress.  I  do  not  know  how  well  founded  it  was,  but  it  seemed  well 
founded — ^there  was  a  statement  of  a  shipment  from  Europe  via  New 
Orleans  into  the  interior  of  this  country  on  which  the  freight  rates 
were  hardly  as  much  as  they  were  from  some  of  our  home  factories  to 
the  same  section.  That  indicated  to  me,  apparently,  a  union  of  rate 
making  between  the  ships  and  the  railroads.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  This,  I  presume,  is  in  answer  to  the  question  Mr. 
Halm  has  referred  to  me.  There  is  absolutely  nothing,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  that  would  show  a  condition  to-day  by  which  there 
could  be  anything  made  on  the  part  of  the  railway,  excepting  its 
tariff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  pro  rata  agreements  as  to  your  shipping 
rates  with  the  railroads,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  have  none,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  exist. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  did  exist  in  the  very  recent  past,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiiy.  They  did  exist  some  years  ago,  before  tm  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  put  a  quietus  on  that  sort  of  proc^ding, 
but  not  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  on  freight  from  New  York  or 
Liverpool  to  some  interior  point  in  Texas,  any  outside  line  can  get 
in  without  paying  more  than  the  railroad's  rate,  the  Mallory  Line. 
for  instance? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^.  I  do  not  know,  of  course 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  not  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  coastwise 
trade,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  from  my  general  Knowledge  and  pretty 
close  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  along  the  coast,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  any  statement  that  may  be  made  that  there  is  a  cutting 
of  rates  by  the  inland  carriers  in  favor  of  any  ocean  carrier,  whether 
coastwise  or  foreign. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  resolution  in  this  case  was  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as  I  recall,  there  were  statements 
made  like  this:  For  instance,  shipments  from  German  ports  to  in- 
land points  in  the  United  States  were  made  under  an  agreement  with 
the  railroads  by  which  the  shipments  from,  say,  a  German  port  to 
an  inland  point  of  the  United  States  could  be  made  practically  at 
the  same  rate  as  from  an  Atlantic  port  to  the  inland  point  in  the 
United  States,  and  thereby  our  tariff  laws  were  practically  annulled. 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course  there  was  a  time  when  the  railroads 
used  to  make  special  tariffs  for  foreign  traffic,  and  the  same  condi- 
ti<m  exists,  I  believe,  in  Germany,  that  for  export  traffic  which 
comes  in  competition  with  other  countries  a  special  export  rate  will 
be  made  by  the  inland  carrier.  Of  course,  that  is  not  possible,  as 
I  understand  the  situation  to-day,  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
railways. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  Do  they  do  it,  to  your  knowledge! 

Mr.  GkriTHEiii.  Oh,  no ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  your  understanding,  the  German  shipper  gets 
the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  rate  for  exports,  and  in  the  past  it  nas 
been  the  case  that  the  unporters  got  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  rate 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  GaiTHEiL.  The  German  shipper  very  often,  I  believe,  gets  a 
lower  rate  from  an  interior  point  to  the  seaboard  than  the  tariff 
would  be  to  the  port  in  question  if  the  goods  are  not  intended  for 
export. 

Mr.  Post.  Is  that  because  they  have  a  law  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEH..  The  German  railroads,  the  most  of  them,  are  State 
railroads,  so  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  legal  side  of  that  trans- 
action. I  would  add  that  I  have  no  very  intimate  knowledge  on 
this  point,  but  I  believe  that  to  be  the  condition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  information.  Just  tell  us. briefly  how 
the  rates  are  made  in  this  China  trade  by  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  As  to  the  China  rates,  I  think  I  can  answer  best 
by  handing  you  our  tariff.  We  have  a  tariff  under  which  we  are 
working  to  the  different  points,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  in 
this  tariff  it  must  be  by  unanimous  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Hand  the  tariff  to  the  stenographer,  to  be  marked. 

[The  witness  handed  the  tariff  to  the  stenographer  and  it  was 
marked  as  "  Exhibit  40." 

Exhibit  40. 

The  general  cargo  rates  to  Cbina-Japan  ports  as  per  present  tariff  are  as 
follows : 

Aden 35/- 

Slngapore,  C.  and  J.  ports 42/6 

Manila $10.  50 

It  is  the  intention  that  all  classes  of  merchandise  pay  these  rates  with  the 
exception  of  the  special  commodities  enumerated  below,  the  rates  contemplated 
on  these  appearing  alongside  each  article. 


Mcrdiandiae. 


AnuDoxda..... 
AatomobOes.. 


Ban,steel,tacaaes. 

BcQziae 

BicyctoB...! ... 


Bottaftodnnta.. 


China  and  Japan  ports. 


Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


Aden 

Sin^pore^ 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports 

Aden,  Singapore,  Chinsr Japan  ports. 
Manila 


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 


Amount. 


67/6. 
$17.00. 
35/6. 
42/0. 
S9.25. 
37/6. 
35/-. 
S8.50. 

Same  as  ammonia. 
35/-. 
42/6. 
$9.50. 
37/6. 

Same  as  steel  bars  in 
cases. 
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Mercbandtoe. 


Bones  (shipped  to  Japan  only). 

Carbide  of  oaldum 

Carbon  black 

Cartridges 


Chloroform  and  ether 

Cimettes  and  smoking  to- 
baooo. 


Leaf  tobaooo. 


China  and  Japan  ports. 


Kobe  and  Yokohama 

Osaka 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


Aden,  Singapore,  ChinaJapan  ports. 
Manila 


To  all  ports  to  which  they  are  carried,  per  case 
(not  exceeding  100  pounds). 

To  all  ports 

Aden 


Cooperage. 


Raw  cotton— subject  to  re- 
quirementa— present  quota- 
Cotton  piece  goods  (in  bales). . 


Cotton  piece  goods  (in  cases). 


Cotton  vards 

Explosives  and  firearms. 
Flannels 


Lard. 


Finished  leather. 
Unslacked  lime.. 
Locomotives 


Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 

Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  porta.. 
Manila 


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 

Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China-Japan  ports. 


Aden 

Singapore 

Manila 

China- Japan  ports. 
Aden 


Singapore .* 

Manila 

China- Tapan  ports  (these  rates  are  per  40  cubic 
feet). 


Lubricating  oil  and  wax. 


Old  newspapers. 


Cast-iron  pipe. 

Primers 

Rosin 


Rubber  cement 

Revolvers 

Ad  valorem  rate 

Explosives— not  less  than  25 

tons. 
Firearms, except  revolvers ... 

Revolvers 

Finished  leather 


Lime,  unslaked  (packed  in 
water-tight  packages),  on 
deck. 


Primers  (minimum  t25). 
Ad  valorem  rate 


Aden 

ShiKapore,  China-Japan  porta 

Manila 

Aden,  Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


Aden 

Singapore,  China-Japan  ports. 
Manila 


All  ports. 


do 

....do 

China,  Japan. 

Manila 

China,  Japan. 


Manila... 
All  ports. 
do... 


8SC.  per  100  Ibe. 
021c.  per  100  Iba. 

52/6. 

S13.2S. 

35^. 

18.50. 

12.00. 

75/8. 

35/-. 

37/S. 

S8.25. 

32/ft. 

35/-. 

37/8. 

St.75. 

11.10  per  100  IbB. 

35/-. 

IS.  50. 

7H  pv  100  lbs. 


30/-. 

42/6. 

$10.25. 

60t  per  100  Um. 

30/-. 

42/6. 

$10.25. 

35/-. 

35/-. 

35,'-. 

35/-. 

42/6. 

$10.26. 

S5«perl00lba. 

35/-. 

42/6. 

$10.5a 

42/6. 


General  cargo  xate-oo 
lift  scale. 

35/-, 

32/6. 

$7.00. 

35/-. 

$8.50. 

Same  as  bolts  and  nata. 

35/-  (measurement). 
65/-  (weight). 
$13.^  (w^ght). 


$40  per  ton. 

52/6  per  too. 

3i%^ 
52/6; 
$13.35. 
02/6. 


$16.75. 
$25  per  too. 
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STEEL  RATES,  ALL   PER  TON,  2,240  POUNDS. 


Rails 25/- 

Barlnni.. 27/fl 

Plat«B,Ibttm«..l 

Clttiineb,  8iigle8> 32/6 

Z«eiuidtees....J 

Hoops  (stimigbt) 35/- 

Xftfls 30/- 

BwbwJre/ ^/® 

Wire  shorts 35/- 

Ptp« 36/- 


Oalvanised  sheet.1  (bundlen) 82/0 

Galyanized  cases,  crates 86/- 

Tin  plate 35/- 

Bridge  or  structural  material: 

£yebars  and  other  close-stowing  material, 

say  30  feet  or  under  up  to  8,000  pocmds. .  36/- 
Lattlce  work  or  pirders— 

Up  to  8,000 pounds  and  oyer— 30  feet..  86/- 

Up  to  13,000  pounds 40/- 

Up  to  16,000  pounds tt/6 


Rates  on  bar  iron  and  nails  2/6  less  than  the  above  to  Kobe  and  Yokohama  only. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  furnish  the  committee  with  all 
the  agreements,  or  contracts,  relating  to  this  trade  in  existence  now, 
or  copies  of  them,  as  called  lor  in  our  subpoena  ? 

Mr.  GroiTHEiL.  We  surrendered  everythmg  to  the  grand  jury  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation.  I  am  sorry,  therefore,  I  can  not  give  you 
anything  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  included  in  the  exhibits  printed  here? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  So  I  unaerstand  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  kept  copies  of  those  when  you  turned  over  the 
originals  to  the  grand  jury,  did  you  not,  Mr.  Gottheil? 

Mr.  GkxiTHEiL.  No,  sir;  we  dia  not  have  the  originals  at  any  time. 
We  only  gave  them  copies,  and  we  did  not  bother  about  keeping  them. 
They  were  really  of  no  use.  They  were  sent  to  us  many,  many  years 
ago,  and  we  found  them  absolutely  without  any  special  benefit  to  the 
working  of  that  particular  business.  We  put  them  away  in  some 
drawer,  and  finally  searched  for  them  and  found  tliem. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Your  interests  are  so  thoroughly  united  that  while  you 
have  an  agreement  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  it.  Is  that  your 
answer? 

Mr.  GoTTHDBiL.  No ;  that  is  not  my  answer.  My  answer  is  that  these 
agreements  only  refer  to  the  eventual  working  out  of  the  same  after 
the  voyage,  let  us  say,  is  finished.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
matter  that  occurred  during  the  voyaj^e  unless  it  be,  of  course,  the 
measuring  of  the  ship  and  mat  sort  ox  thing,  which  is  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  agreements  and  rules  of  the  trade, 
referring  to  the  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands? 

Mr.  GoTTHSH^.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  in  the  trade  with 
India? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiu  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  lines  are  engaged  in  that 
trade  with  which  you  are  connected. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  The  American  &  Indian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  there  with  which  you  are 
connected  or  cooperating? 

Mr.  Gt/rrMEiu  None. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  but  the  one  line? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEH..  It  is  one  line  consisting  of  two  ownerships,  again. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trade  name,  the  Amencan-Indian 
line? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes;  that  is  the  trade  name.  That  is  the  Hansa  Co. 
and  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hansa  Line  a  Grerman  line? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  other  one;  is  it  a  German  line 
also? 

Mr.  GoTTHBH*  The  other  is  a  British  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hamburg- American  Line  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  two  lines  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  the  only  lines  in  that  trade  between  New 
York  and  India  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  Direct  lines ;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  I  should  like  to 
add  that  there  is  a  lot  of  indirect  traffic  especially  to  India,  where 
quick  and  efficient  transportation  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  the  indirect  trade  is  not  also 
controlled  by  the  conference  lines. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  controlled  by  these  two  lines  at 
all,  but  the  Hansa  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  have  a  joint 
service  from  Hamburg  to  India,  Antwerp  to  India,  and  naturally 
if  it  is  a  question  of  giving  dispatch  to  a  shipment,  as  far  as  we  caii) 
the  goods  are  forwarded  via  Hamburg.  I  may  say,  however,  that  we 
have  very  little  control  over  the  indirect  shipments,  that  the  indirect 
shipments  go  very  largely  through  English  ports  where  they  really 
have  the  most  efficient  connection  with  India  and  the  quickest  trans- 
portaticm. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  pretty  accurate  information,  we  think, 
that  the  lines  operating&om  India  in  this  indirect  trade  westward 
are  all  in  conference.     What  information  have  you  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Gottheiu  My  previous  remarks  referred  to  business  to  India. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  As  far  as  business  from  India  is  concerned  there  is 
again  the  situation  where  the  Hansa  Co.  and  the  Bucknall  Lines 
operate-  together  as  one  service,  known  as  the  American-Indian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  written  agreement  between  you  in  the 
trade  from  the  United  States  to  India,  between  the  Hansa  and  the 
Bucknall  Line?  Just  briefly  state  what  the  conditions  are.  If  there 
is  an  agreement,  what  it  is,  and  how  the  business  is  conducted. 

Mr.  GoiTHEiL.  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  in  a  letter  from  the 
Hansa  Co.,  dated  the  6th  of  August,  1912,  they  tell  me  that  they  had 
discussed  the  various  points  verbally  with  Messrs.  Bucknall,  but  the? 
had  not  drafted  any  agreement  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  letter? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  This  [indicating]  is  a  copy.  I  have  not  any  doabt 
that  they  have  since  reached  some  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH/.  Yes,  sir;  do  jou  wish  me  to  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  might  read  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  The  letter  reads  as  follows : 

Bremen,  6th  AuffusU  ^912. 
Messrs.  F^nch,  Edye  &  Co., 

New  York. 
Dear  Sirs: 

'^   *  -^irds,  pooling,  etc. — ^The  various  points  have  been  verbally  arranged  with 
'bucknall,  but  an  agreement  has  not  yet  been  drafted.    In  order  to  avoid 
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that  the  number  of  steamers  dispatched  without  particulars  being  ascertained 
is  increased,  the  lines  have  arranged  tbat  for  the  present  the  following  points 
are  agreed  between  your  goodselves  and  Messrs.  Norton. 

1.  Measurement  plans,  showing  compartments  and  grain  capacities  tendered 
for  cargo. 

2.  Total  deadweight  tendered  for  cargo. 

3.  Quantity  of  bunkers  on  board  on  completion  of  loading. 

4.  Quantity  of  stores  and  water  on  board  on  completion  of  loading. 

5.  Quantity  of  water  ballast  if  any  on  board  on  completion  of  loading. 

All  these  particulars  can,  of  course,  be  set  out  in  the  same  certificate,  and 
each  of  the  lines  supplied  with  a  copy  of  same. 

We  would  still  propose  that  the  certificate  makes  mention  of  any  space 
tendered  being  left  unfilled  on  departure  and  if  so,  for  what  reason,  or  vice  versa, 
whether  the  deadweight,  which  has  been  tendered  has  not  been  used  entirely. 
Will  you  please  let  this  matter  have  your  attention.  May  we  point  out  on  this 
opportunity  that  we  have  Informed  Messrs.  Bucknall  that  the  deadw^ght 
scale  of  our  steamers  does  already  include  the  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  i.  e.,  the 
light  draft  of  our  steamers  does  already  allow  for  provisions,  stores,  and  water 
in  boilers,  or  in  otber  words,  ship  ready  for  sea.  The  number  of  tons  which 
Then  are  given  as  the  carrying  capacity  therefore  simply  means  the  weight  of 
cargo  and  bunkers  she  is  carrying  in  the  respective  draft 
Yours,  faithfully, 
(Signed)  Deutsche  Dampfschiffahbts-Gesellschaft  "Hawsa." 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  American  agents  for  those  two  lines  f 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  My  firm  represents  the  Hansa  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Norton  &  Son  represent  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Co.  But  the  manage*- 
ment  of  the  outward  freight  is  entirely  in  our  hands. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  the  tariffs? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  make  the  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  the  same? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbi AN.  Have  you  a  cony  of  the  tariffs  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  I  have  the  tariffs;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  fiimish  them  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  witness  handed  the  tariff  sheet  to  the  stenographer  and  they 
»re  marked  as  Gottheil  Exhibit  No.  41.] 

Exhibit  41. 
Freight  rates  D,  D^  O.  "  Hansa  "  outward  letter} 

New  York,  December  28,  J 9 12. 


were 


Laoterns,  globes 

Domestics 

Cotton 

Rosin 

Slates 

Shooks 

Paper 

Oats 

General  car^ 

Bolte,  nuts,  spikes,  rivets,  screws . 

Cloves 


Aden. 


36/- 
30/- 


35/-M. 
36/- 


36/- 
35/- 
35/- 
35/- 
35/-M. 


Karachi. 


30/- 
22/6 


36/-- 


30/- 


30/- 
30/- 
30/- 
22/6 

65/-W. 


Bombay. 


21/6 

20/- 

60/t. 

32/6     . 

27/6 


60/- 


27/6 
27/6 
27/6 
22/6 


Colombo. 


36/- 

25/- 


37/6TV. 
35/- 
11.10 
35/- 
35/- 
35/- 
25/- 

66/-\'v . 


Madras. 


36/- 

25/- 

70f. 

37/6  .  . 

35/- 


36/- 
36/- 
36/- 
27/6 
70/-W. 


Calcutta. 


Rangoon  tariff. 


30/- 
22ft 


86/-W. 
30/- 


30/- 
30/- 
30/- 
22/6 

66/-W. 
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Exhibit  42. 

[Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  (KoninkliJke  West-Indlsche  Malldlenst),  general  agency, 
17  State  Street,  New  York.  Freight  tariff,  New  York  to  Trinidad,  effeetire  on  all 
steamers  sailing  after  Not.  1,  1912.  Rates  subject  to  change  without  notice.  FDnch, 
Bdye  &  Co.,  freight  agents,  Maritime  Building,  8-10  Bridge  Street.  New  York.] 

Flour,  bread,  meal,  etc 40  c.  perbbl. 

Do 221  c  per  i  bbl. 

Apples,  vegetables,  etc 50c  perbbl. 

Pork,  beef,  pickled  fish,  beans,  lard,  sugar,  peas,  starch 55c. perbbl. 

Do 80  c.  per  i  bbl. 

MEASUREMENT  GOODS. 

Cases,  bundles,  crates — ^butter  in  cases  or  kegs — glassware 12  c.  per  foot 

Oleo,  lard  In  cases  or  crates,  tobacco  In  hogsheads 10c.  per  foot 

Carriages,  furniture 10  c.  p«  foot 

Hams  or  bacon  in  cases,  crates,  barrels,  or  tierces 10  c.  per  foot. 

Measurement  goods,  not  specified 12c. perfect 

WEIGHT   GOODS. 

Hardware,  nails,  light  machinery,  etc 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  soda,  In  barrels 

Beans,  bran,  feed,  malt,  peas,  pollard,  rice,  sago,  or  tapioca,  in}2Sc.perlO0]b8. 

bags 

Currants  in  barrels 

Coffee,  birdseed,  spices,  in  bags 30  c  per  100  lbs. 

Galvanized  iron 21  c.  per  100  lbs. 

Carbide  In  drums,  bisulphide,  cartridges 60  c  per  100  lb?. 

Hay  in  compressed  bales 45  c  per  100  lbs. 

Rope 40  c.  per  lOOlba 

HEAVY  HACHINEBT. 

(Ship's  option,  weight  or  measurement.) 

Packages  over  1  Ion,  but  not  over  2  tons,  30  c.  per  100  IbfL  or  12  c  per  foot 
Packages  over  2  tons,  but  not  over  4  tons,  50  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  13  c.  per  foot 
Packages  over  4  tons,  but  not  over  5  tons,  55  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  14  c.  per  foot 
Packages  over  5  tons,  but  not  over  7  tons,  60  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  15  c.  per  foot 
Packages  over  7  tons,  but  not  over  9  tons,  65  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  20  c.  per  foc»t 
Packages  over  9  tons,  but  not  over  10  tons,  75  c.  per  100  lbs.  or  30  c.  per  foot 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Horses ^30.  00  each. 

Mules 20.00  each. 

Cows    . 20.00  each. 

Sheep $1. 75  each. 

Dogs 3.00  each. 

Pigs 5.00  each. 

Freight  on  live  stock  must  be  prepaid. 

SUNDRIES. 

Acid  in  carboys 12.00  each. 

Ammonia  in  cylinders 8.00  each. 

Beer  (bottled),  per  barrel  of  10  dozoi  pints  or  0  dozen  quarts .  70  each. 

Beer  (bottled),  per  barrel  of  8  dozen  pints .56  each. 

Beer  (bottled),  per  barrel  of  7  dozen  pints  or  4  dozen  quarts .  50  each. 

Brooms  (in  bundles) .35  per  dos. 

Barley  in  kegs  of  about  56  pounds  each .  25  each. 

Cheese,  per  box  1  cubic  foot .12  each. 

Com  in  2-bushel  bags .28  each. 

Cement,  per  barrel  of  400  pounds .  40  each. 

Coal  (in  bags) .. 4.00  per  ton. 
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Fertillaers  (in  bags) 8.50  per  ton. 

Fish,  per  4-qulntal  cask 1. 20  each. 

Fish,  per  1-quintal  cask .  85  each. 

Glucose,  per  barrel 1.  so  each. 

Lnmber,  rough,  per  1,000  feet  (ship  has  option  of  putting  on 

deck) 5. 50 

Lumber,  dressed,  per  1,000  feet 6. 60 

Lard  and  grease  In  kegs .80  each. 

Lard  and  grease  in  tubs  50-60  pounds .  28  each. 

Urd  and  grease  In  palls  25-^  pounds .  18  each. 

Minimum,  B-L 8. 00 

Oats,  per  5-bushel  bag,  160  pounds .  85  each. 

Oilmeal,  per  bag  of  125  pounds .  30  each. 

Oilmeal,  per  bag  of  100  pounds .  25  each. 

Oil  spirits  and  vinegar,  per  barrel 1. 00  each. 

Oil  (except  kerosene)  in  cases .  12  per  foot. 

Oil  (kerosene)  in  10-gallon  cases .20  each. 

Peanuts,  per  100-pound  bag .  50  each. 

Poultry  (live)  in  crates .12  per  foot. 

Provisions,  In  tierces .80  each. 

Slates,  per  1.000 8.00 

Shooks  and  staves  (In  bundles) .09  per  foot 

Specie }%. 

Valuables  and  jewelry  (minimum  $1  per  package) 1%. 

5  per  cent  collection  on  all  freight  not  prepaid. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  these  tariffs  are  made  and  modified 
from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  have  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time  be- 
cause of  the  rery  large  indirect  competition.  I  should  like  to  say 
here,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so,  that  when  the  service 
was  first  established  a  few  years  ago  there  was  practically  no  business 
worth  mentioning  between  this  country  and  India,  because  it  was  all 
dependent  on  indirect  shipments,  and  the  rates  were  impossible 
because,  naturally,  the  joint  rates  had  to  be  made  by  adding  to  the 
European  rate  the  trans- Atlantic  rate  from  port  of  shipment  to  port 
of  transshipment  on  the  other  side.  So  that  when  the  business  was 
fir<;t  started  it  was  only  possible,  and  could  not  have  been  attempted 
otherwise — provided  we  secured  a  certain  specific  contract  for  each 
steamer  or  each  month  of  a  larffe  quantity  of  case  oil  to  India.  So 
niuch  so  that  in  the  beginning  the  greater  part  of  the  ship  was  taken 
up  with  case  oil.  It  was  elastic^  and  went  so  far  that  we  could  take 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  and  m  that  way  we  were  enabled  to  work 
tip  quite  a  considerable  direct  business,  because  we  had  made  it  a 
rule  to  give  the  rates  current  from  Europe,  and  thereby  place  our 
manufacturers  and  our  exporters  on  the  iaentical  basis  on  which  the 
English  and  German  manufacturers  who  had  had  a  practical  control 
of  the  trade  were  able  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  case  oil? 

it.  GoTTHEiii.  Petroleum,  oil  in  cases.  ^ 

Mr.  Post.  Where  do  you  get  those  consi^ments — from  whom  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  ships  it. 

if r.  Hardt.  That  was  the  basis  of  your  first  export  service  f 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  was  the  basis  of  starting  the  service,  and  it  is 
the  basis  to-day.  If  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  some  reason  or  other 
should  be  unable  to  ship  the  case  oil  the  line  would  have  to  stop. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  still  the  greatest  of  your  exporters — the 
main  body  of  the  export  comes  from  them  ? 
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Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habd Y.  That  is,  to  the  East  Indies  ? 

Mr.  GoTiHEiL.  East  Indies;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  enable  you  to  carry  other  goods,  having 
that  as  a  basis? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  now  you  carry  anything  that  is  for  export 
from  this  country  to  India  on  practically  the  same  rates  that  they 
get  from  Europe? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  we  have  many  difficulties  yet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  how  long  have  you  been  running  that  line  and 
giving  the  same  freight  terms? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  should  say  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  manv  sailings  a  month  do  you  have  from  Ne\v 
York  to  the  East  Indies  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  varies  a  little  bit  because  scwnetimes  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  wishes  to  make  extra  shipments,  or  wishes  to  cur- 
tail shipments. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  that  we  have  the  tariffs  between 
the  United  States  and  India  in  the  indirect  trade  now,  from  Balti- 
more, New  York,  Boston,  and  all  those  ports. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  indirect  trade? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  indirect  trade,  yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  are  all  in  the  indirect  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  we  have  those  tariffs  now.  We  obtained 
them  some  time  ago,  so  that  it  is  now  a  question  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  just  about  to  give  the  number  of  sailings 
that  you  have  from  New  York  in  the  direct  trade. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir ;  our  present  schedule  shows  for  Port  Said, 
Hodeidah,  Aden,  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  the  steamship  Arfenfeh^ 
to  sail  about  January  25 ;  then  for  Port  Said,  Bombay,  Tellicheny, 
Calicut,  Cochin  and  Calcutta,  the  steamship  SchUdturm  to  sail  about 
January  30 ;  and  for  Port  Said,  Bombay  and  Calcutta  the  steamship 
Pagentum  to  sail  about  February  15. 

This  will  show  you  that  we  must  sail  to  the  different  ports  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  for  the  delivery  of 
their  oil  petroleum  in  cases  at  the  various  ports,  and  it  is  always  the 
aim  to  include  as  far  as  possible  Calcutta  always,  and  Bombay  in 
some  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  New  York  the  only  port  in  the  United  States  that 
has  a  direct  line  running  to  East  India? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii*.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  other  ports  either  have  to  ship  to  New  York 
or  by  way  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  passenger  service? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Noj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  this  is  a  direct  line.  Are  there  any  con- 
ferences between  you  and  the  representatives  of  these  lines  engaged 
in  the  direct  trade  and  those  engaged  in  the  indirect  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  no  conference  or  agreement  that  I  know 
of  between  the  direct  services  and  the  indirect  services. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  together?  How  do  you  adjust  the 
rates  between  you? 
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Mr.  GoiTHEiL.  We  find  it  out  in  the  market.  We  do  not  come  to- 
gether. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  come  together? 

Mr.  GoTiHEiL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  hence  there  is  no  working  agreement  between 
you? 

Mr.  GrOTTHBiu  None. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  not  made  jointly  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  they  are  not  in  fact  the  same? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir;  the  position  of  the  direct  service  by  reason 
of  the  many  ports  of  call  that  have  to  be  made  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  principal  ports  in  India,  and  where  most  of  the  cargo  is  shipped 
to,  are  of  course  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  And  as  you  will  have  seen 
from  the  number  of  ports  that  we  go  to  before  we  reach  either  one 
of  th^e  two  important  places  we  are  a  long  time  on  the  route,  and 
we  can  not  always  make  the  delivery  that  is  desired,  and  certain 
cluses  of  goods  we  can  not  get  at  all,  and  in  other  classes  of  goods,  in 
order  to  get  them,  we  must  make  concessions. 

Mr.  H^EtDY.  Your  direct  route  gives  a  cheaper  rate  of  frei^t  than 
this  indirect  route  ? 

Mr.  GorrHBiL.  Grenerally  speaking,  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  in  fact  while  you  call  yours  direct  and  the  other 
indirect,  the  indirect  is  the  quicker  communication  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say  so  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  do  not  get  some  classes  of  goods  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  vour  delivery  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  you  can  afford  to  pay  a  very  high  rate  of  freight 
which  will  enable  you  to  send  the  cargo  bv  the  very  fast  ship  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  again  by  the  very  fast  ship  from  Europe  to  India, 
if  Tou  can  afford  to  pay  that  freight  it  cei*t.amly  beats  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  faster  is  your  direct  route  from  New  York 
to  India  than  this  indirect  route  going  by  way  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  GorrHEiu  So  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  practically  no  difference. 

Mr.  IL^rdy.  Going  from  Europe  by  way  of  the  Suez  is  about  the 
same  distance  you  have  to  travel  across  the  Pacific? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  have  to  go  farther  north,  and  they  have  got 
the  shorter  latitude.    There  is  practically  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  growing  out  of  the  Suez 
Canal  tolLs  making  that  a  more  expensive  route  from  Europe  than 
bere? 

Mr.  GoTTHEuu  We  go  by  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Java ! 

Mr.  GoTTHEEL.  We  have  a  service  to  Java. 

The  Chairman.  These  same  companies? 

Mr.  GknTHEiL.  Not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  what  companies  have  a  service  to  Java. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  service  to  Java  is  a  joint  arrangement  between 
the  Hansa  Line  and  the  German- Australian  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  agents  of  both? 

Mr.  GoTTHEn*.  Of  both. 

The  Chakman.  Are  they  both  German  companies? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  different  corporations,  however,  own- 
ing different  lines  of  ships? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Entirely  different;  entirely  separate. 

The  Chairman.  Both  en^ged  in  the  same  trade.    Have  yon  a 
written  agreement  between  uiem  in  this  trade? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  working  in  accord? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiu  If  you  will  permit  me  to  explain,  as  I  understand 
the  situation 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do 
that. 

Mr.  Gottheil  (continuing).  There  is  merely  an  understanding 
between  those  two  companies  by  which  they  will  furnish  steamers^ 
each  in  turn,  for  the  service.  The  explanation  might  be  made  here 
that  when  we  started  in  this  Java  service  it  was  commenced  with 
the  Hansa  Line,  and  the  German- Australian  Co.  was  taken  along 
because  they  practically  ffo  in  that  direction  from  Europe.  There 
is  rather  more  or  less  je^ousy  between  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  The  Hansa  Co.  being  domiciled  at  Bremen,  we  felt  sure 
that  unless  the  Hamburg  interests  were  conciliated  in  some  form 
or  other  there  would  be  trouble^  and  hence  we  brought  the  two 
together.  My  senior  partner,  I  might  mention,  who  lives  in  Ham- 
burg, is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  German-Australian  Line, 
and  that  made  the  arrangement  one  of  a  very  friendly  and  dose 
nature,  and  no  agreements,  I  believe,  exist. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  perfect  harmony? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  It  is  one  service,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  same  rates? 
'    Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir.    I  should  like  to  explain  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  (jOTTHEiL.  The  Java  business  was  started  only  a  very  short 
time  ago.  The  imports  to  Java  are  very  largely  controlled  by  Dutch 
firms.  It  is  a  Dutch  possession,  and  the  financial  centers  are  of 
course  in  Holland ;  and  they  control  the  larger  part  of  the  busine*??, 
such  as  it  is.  With  the  exception  of  pipes  for  oil  wells  for  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo,  there  really  is  very  little  traflSc  from  this  country  to  Java, 
and  it  has  always  gone  via  Rotterdam — or  a  large  part  of  it  ffoes  via 
Rotterdam.  The  business  therefore  was  only  possible  and  could 
never  have  been  entered  into  but,  again,  for  a  contract  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  case  oil — practicallv 
a  whole  cargo — with  again  some  latitude  as  to  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum^ so  as  to  enable  us  to  work  up  a  general  cargo  trade.  And  I 
will  candidly  confess  it  has  been  a  very,  very  disappointing  sort  of 
business. 

Mr.  Hardt.  To  go  by  Rotterdam  you  would  have  to  go  consid- 
erably out  to  the  right  to  go  to  Java,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No;  because  we  can  go  through  the  Suez  Canal,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  you  have  got  to  come  up  here  and  come  back 
[indicating  on  map]  ? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  is  not  so  dreadful.  Of  course,  it  makes  some 
difference,  but  not  very  much.  The  time  is  much  less  because  of  the 
quicker  boats. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  have  quicker  boats,  and  you  think  the  time  more 
than  balances? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  Hansa  Line  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Hamburg- American  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  joint  ownership? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  no;  not  at  all.  I  know  they  have  an  agree- 
ment—an understanding  of  some  sort  concerning  a  certain  part  of 
the  service  from  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Haniburg- American  Co. 
hAs  a  few  sailings  in  the  Hansa  Line  service,  from  Europe  to  India, 
and  in  exchange  for  that  the  Hansa  Line  has  a  few  sailings  in  the 
Hamburg- American  service  from  Europe  to  the  Far  East. 

The  Chatsman.  Are  there  any  contracts  in  the  trade  wiA  India 
and  Java,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  What  contracts,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Between  your  companies  regarding  the  trade. 
Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers  ? 

Mr.  GoiTHEiL.  For  Java  we  have  a  large  contract  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.,  already  mentioned.  We  have  a  sort  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Oil  WeUs  Supply  Co.  and  the  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  was  not  asked  to  bring  any  contracts  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  subpoena ;  otherwise  I  would  have  done  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Could  you  furnish  them  ? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Ycs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  Gotthbil.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Make  a  note  of  it,  if  you  please,  and  furnish  them 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  here,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Of  course,  the  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  a 
contract  that  provides  for  a  certain  quantity  of  case  oil.  Now,  that  is 
purely  and  absolutely  competitive  business,  with  the  open  tramp  ton- 
nage. Of  course,  if  your  committee  rules  that  I  must  submit  that 
with  rates  I  will,  of  course,  cheerfully  obey ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  be  asked  in  this  particular  instance  to  let  the  whole  world 
bow,  for  instance,  that  our  rate  to  Java  is  30  cents,  or  our  rate  to 
Java  is  10  cents.  I  am  trying  to  work  up  a  regular  trade  and  I  do 
not  think  the  rate  would  help  you  here,  but  I  will  give  the  committee 
anv  information  it  desires. 

thjB  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  up  with  you  later  and  determine 
definitejv  about  it. 

Mr.  BfARDy.  Would  you  give  any  other  shipper  the  same  rates  under 
the  same  kind  of  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  There  is  no  other  shipper  of  case  oil. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  suppose  there  should  be.  I  had  in  mind  a  com- 
pany that  might  possibly  enter  into  competition.  Take  the  Texas  Ca 
Thev  produce  a  great  deal  of  oil. 

Mr.  GoTTHEn-.  If  they  gave  the  same  quantities ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  would  give  the  same  contract  to 
them  that  the  other  people  have? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes ;  if  they  gave  the  same  quantity  they  could  get 
it  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chaibman.  You  also  engage  in  the  trade  with  Christiania  and 
Copenhagen  ? 
I  Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  from  New 
!  York? 

!  Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Scandinavian-American  Line  is  the  only  line 

running  to  Christiania  and  Copenhagen  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  company  or  is  that  a  trade  name,  too, 
and  embraces  several  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  a  trade  name  for  one  company.  I  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  company  or  any  other  line  trad- 
ing between  ports  of  the  Unitea  States  to  Cnristiania  and  Copenhagen  \ 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes^  sir.  There  is  a  line  known  as  the  Norway- 
Mexico-Gulf  Steamship  Co.  that  carries  cargo  to  Virginia  and  then 
goes  down  to  Galveston  and  loads  back  from  Galveston.  They  do  not 
take  any  cargo  from  the  northern  ports  to  either  Norway  or  Itenmark. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  imderstanding  or  agreement  be- 
tween your  line  and  that  line  that  it  shall  not  take  cargoes  from  the 
same  port^or  to  the  same  ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  the  greatest  possible  lack  of  understand- 
ing between  those  two  concerns.  In  other  words,  they  are  in  strict 
competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  not  go  from  New  York  to  Chris- 
tiania or  Copenhagen  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No;  but  they  take  cargo  from  the  Baltic  ports  to 
Newport  News,  and  this  Scandinavian- American  Line  has  also  a 
service  to  Newport  News,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston; 
so  that  on  the  westbound  traffic  these  two  companie.s  compete. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  eastbound  traffic  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  do  not  compete  at  all,  because  the  Norway- 
Mexico-Gulf  Line  loads  from  Galveston  entirely  back  to  the  Baltic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  your  westbound  trade,  do  you  compete  in  rates 
or  do  you  have  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  No ;  we  compete  in  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  GoTi*HEiL.  No,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  or  understanding  with 
any  other  companies  engaged  in  this  trade  that  you  shall  have  the 
exclusive  traffic  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  an  agreement  between  this  company  and 
the  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  the 
Wilson  Line  concerning  the  traffic  to  Baltic  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  what  that  is.    Is  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  in  writing,  but  I  do  not  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  State,  from  your  best  information,  what  that 
agreement  is. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  agreement  is  to  hold  for  certain  rates  and 
divide  up  the  traffic  that  is  secured  by  these  four  companies  among 
ourselves.    Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  competition  by 
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indirect  routes,  outside  of  these  companies  named.  It  is  only  so  far 
as  the  traffic  goes  which  they  themselves  should  secure^  and  the  rates 
are  always  made  with  regard  to  this  indirect  competition,  which  is 
ria  Liverpool,  via  London,  via  Glasgow,  and  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  As  between  yourselves,  you  make  the  same  rates, 
or  do  they  pool  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  No ;  we  do  not  always  make  the  same  rates.  They 
sometimes  vary  in  rates  for  this  reason,  that  one  might  get  more 
than  its  percentage;  so  that  if  a  company  should  be  behind  with  its 
peremtage,  the  rate  is  put  down  until  the  full  percentage  is  secured. 

Mr.  I&ju)Y.  Is  it  that  way  or  is  it  the  other?  If  one  is  ahead 
with  its  percentage,  is  the  rate  put  up  ? 

Mr.  GroriTHEiL.  Sometimes  it  is  that,  too;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  put 
down. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  As  a  rule,  the  company  which  is  behind  puts  the  rate 
down,  rather  than  the  company  wnicn  is  ahead  puts  the  rate  upt 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL-  Yes ;  so  as  to  force  the  flow  of  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  make  a  pool  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Tnat  is  the  purpose,  that  each  company  should  just 
about  carry  the  percentage  agreed  upon.  They  never  like  to  pay  out 
money. 

The  Chairman.  That  understanding  applies  not  only  to  eastbound 
but  westbound  trade,  from  the  Baltic  ports,  does  it  not,  in  freights? 

Mr.  GoiTHEn..  Yes.  A  similar  understanding  applies  to  west- 
bound business. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  used  an  expression  that  they  "  never  like  to  pay 
OQt  money."  From  that  expression  I  gather  if  you  can  not  equalize 
by  arrangements  you  do  equalize  by  mutual  division  ? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  agreement  in  your  possession  ? 

Mr.  GoriHBEL.  I  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Gotthkh^.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  it  for  us  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  vei^  glad  to  have  it^  and  feel  quite  sure 
on  account  of  your  very  close  relations  with  the  principals,  that  if  you 
bring  the  proper  influence  to  bear  you  can  get  it. 

Is  there  any  conference  in  New  York  between  these  lines  that  are 
in  the  Baltic  pool  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No ;  there  is  not  a  conference.  They  meet  every  day 
on  'Change.  They  are  all  more  or  less  good  friends,  and  they  come 
together  perhaps  m  one  of  the  offices  or  the  other,  but  nothing  fixed 
at  all.  When  they  think  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  a  matter,  they 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  discuss  the  rates  when  you  get  together? 

Mr.  GoTTHxiL.  We  discuss  the  rates,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  are  the  transactions  with  reference  to 
the  pool  kept;  and  if  there  is  any  accounting  made  by  one  line  to 
the  other  of  payments,  where  is  that  kept? 

Mr.  Gottheiu  It  is  on  the  other  side,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  where 
it  is.    I  would  rather  believe  it  is  done  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  at  Jena. 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not 
think  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  conference  there,  is  there  not,  of  which 
Mr.  Peters  is  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHi.  I  believe  that  refers  very  largely  to  passenger 
business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Perhaps  westward-bound  business,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
a  pool  of  passenger  business,  and  I  am  very  rapidly  coming  to  the 
opinion  that  it  applies  equally  to  freight  busmess. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  1  have  not  the  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  that  comes  under — whether  that  particular  ar- 
rangement is  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  Peters.  It  is  not  important  and  I 
would  tell  you  if  I  knew. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  are  also  agent  for  a  line  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  New  York  and  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  other  companies  are  engaged  in  that  trade— 
what  companies  do  you  represent  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Holland- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  are  engaged  in  that  trade! 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  Uranium  Steamship  Co.  runs  regularly  from 
New  York  to  Rotterdam. 

The  Chahtman.  Any  other? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  No  regular  service.  The  Russian  East  Asiatic 
Steamship  Co.  once  in  a  while  goes  in  there,  but  very  irregularly. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Hamburg  Line  run  there? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  arrangement  between  your  company 
and  the  others  in  that  trade,  both  as  to  eastbound  and  westbound 
freight,  briefly? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  no  arrangement  whatsoever  between  the 
Holland- American  Line  or  the  Uranium  Steamship  Co.,  either  east- 
bound  or  westbound,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  feel  ceitain 
that  it  does  not  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  are  in  open  competition? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  both  conform  to  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No.  sir ;  they  could  not  get  our  rates  if  they  tried. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Because  our  ships  are  far  superior. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Our  ships  are  far  superior  in  quality  and  in  speed. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  give  so  much  better  service? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Much  better ;  more  regular,  more  frequent,  and  of 
course,  I  am  sure,  it  costs  less  insurance.  AH  our  boats  are  twin- 
screw  boats,  constructed  by  the  very  best  builders  in  the  world,  Har- 
land  &  Wolf.    They  can  not  touch  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  they  are  no  menace  to  you 
in  that  trade? 

Mr.  GoTTHBH^  They  are.  It  is  all  within  a  very  certain  limited 
ran^e.  It  might  be  half  a  cent  a  hundred  pounds,  but  we  can  not 
go  beyond  it.    The  European  trade,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  state 
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here,  is  entirely  different  from  the  trade  we  have  discussed,  and  it 
is  generally  known  among  us  as  the  long-^^oyage  trade.  That  is  to 
say,  the  ships  that  go  to  Australia,  Asia,  India,  and  China — that  is 
the  long-voyage  trade.  The  moment  you  touch  the  trans- Atlantic 
trade  you  reach  an  entirely  different  proposition.  There  you  have 
the  biggest  competitive  trade  in  the  world.  The  large  proportion 
of  our  trade  is  grain.  That  is  absolutely  competitive.  Flour  the 
same  way ;  oil  the  same  way ;  and  provisions  practically  so.  Those 
are  four  commodities  that  are  all  the  time  in  strict  competition  with 
the  other  agricultural  countries  like  ours  that  are  selling  in  the 
European  markets.  When  it  comes  to  the  higher  class  of  goods, 
of  course,  there  is  a  similar  condition,  but  it  is  competition  m  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  joint  traffic 
a^^reement  between  the  various  ship  lines  engaged  in  the  north 
Atlantic  trade  by  which  rates  are  mamtained  or  regulated,  but  open, 
and  by  which  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  "  destructive  competi- 
tion "  is  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  done  exactly 
with  the  traffic  to  the  Mediterranean,  because  my  firm  is  not  engaged 
in  that  particular  direction.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
opinion  or  suspicion  that  the  whole  of  the  European  traffic  is  con- 
trolled by  a  set  of  agreements  or  understandings  (always  speaking 
cast  bound),  I  will  enumerate  the  different  ports  and  explain  the 
situation  as  far  as  I  can  give  it.  There  is  no  understanding,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  trade  fi*om  New  York  to  London,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  other  service  excepting  the  Atlantic 
Transport  Line  Co.,  owned  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 

The  Chairman.  Sight  there,  I  would  like,  for  the  record,  to  have 
you  state  what  companies  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine.    That  is  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.    The  International  Mercantile  Marine  owns 
and  controls  the  International  Navigation  Co.,  known  as  the  Ameri-    . 
can  Line :  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  known  as  the  White  Star  Line. 

Mr.  Buelingiiam.  The  International  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Is  it  the  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BuRLiNGHAM.  Ycs:  the  International  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  GoTTHEEL.  Well,  the  International  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the 
Leyland  Line,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line  Co.,  the  National  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  the  Mississippi  &  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  The  In- 
ternational Steam  Navigation  Co.  also  owns  the  Red  Star  Line. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  You  say  that  is  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  is  an  Ameri- 
can corporation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  really  a  consolidation  of  all  these  companies  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEH..  Yes/  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Are  these  consolidated  companies  under  the  control  of 
this  American  corporation,  American  companies^  or  what  are  they  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBHi.  No;  they  are  foreign  companies,  except  the  Inter- 
national Steam  Navigation  Co.,  which  is  an  American  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  the  stockholders  in  this  American  company,  which 
is  a  consolidation  of  all  these  companies — are  they  made  up  of  the 
stockholders  of  these  consolidated  companies? 
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Mr,  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir;  not  entirely. 

Mr.  BuRLiNGHAM.  It  is  a  holding  company. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  is  a  holding  company,  managed  by  trustees. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  holds  the  other  companies  for  the  mutual  benefit 
and  adjustment  of  their  several  interests? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  the  whole,  yes.  They  hold  the  shares  of  the 
other  companies.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  have, 
of- course,  issued  bonds  and  shares. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  those  shares  and  bonds  are  held  all  over  the 
world,  are  thev? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  They  are  held  very  largely  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Very  largely  in  America? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  the  majority  of  it  held  here,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  d<»ninate  the  trade  from  Europe  and  from 
London,  as  well  as  to  London  from  this  country? 

Mr.  (JoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir;  shall  I  go  on? 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  Holland-American  Line  by  which  the  Hol- 
land-American Line  is  to  have  exclusive  trade  as  between  them  with 
ports,  particularly  the  port  of  Rotterdam? 

Mr.  GoTTHEDL.  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  that  kind  of  mutual 
competition  in  that  trade?    Because  you  have  the  finer  boats? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  That  we  have  the  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  You  mean  the  Uranium  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  I  understood  you  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
Holland  trade,  that  you  had  two  companies  there  which  had  no  rate 
agreement. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiu  I  said  as  far  as  the  Uranium  Steamship  Co.  was 
concerned  there  is  no  rate  agreement.  The  other  company  only  goes 
sporadically,  you  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  not  important  enough  to  make  an  agree- 
ment here? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  have  some  understanding. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  they  have  some  understanding? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  sort  of  an  understanding? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Well,  they  have  an  understanding  by  which— of 
course,  the  Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  is  practically  and 
simply  intended  to  run  to  Russian  ports,  and  they  do  run  to  Russian 
ports;  but  every  once  in  a  while,  when  a  cargo  is  lacking,  they  are 
obliged  to  call  elsewhere,  and  they  have  selected  Rotterdam  as  the 
port;  and  as  they  only  come  in  sporadically,  rather  than  have  a 
fight  with  the  existing  service  that  nas  been  established  for  the  last 
40  years,  that  has  built  up  its  business  second  to  none  in  Europe, 
the  Russian  East  Asiatic  has  made  a  rate  agreement  or  understand- 
ing by  which  the  rates  are  maintained  by  this  company  whenever 
they  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  port  of  Rotterdam  to  compete 
there. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  tentative  agreeable  ar- 
innsement  between  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuisNER.  In  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement,  or  the 
Nordatlantischer  Dampfer-Linien  Verband  agreement,  to  which  con- 
tract the  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  Holland- American  Line,  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  and  the  Bed  Star  Lane  were  the  signatories, 
there  also  appears  a  trade  agreement  which  is  found  in  articles  81 
and  32.    Article  31  provides  as  follows : 

All  the  lines— 

That  is,  the  signatories  I  have  just  mentioned — 

*  *  *  bind  themselves  that  their  vessels  in  the  trade  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  Canada  shall  not  call  either  ontward  or  inward  at  any 
home  or  adjacent  port  from  or  to  which  the  vessels  of  any  of  the  other  lines 
are  alKady  sailing. 

In  case  this  article  should  be  contravened,  the  line  whose  port  is  being  im- 
properly called  at  is  entitled  to  withdraw  from  this  present  contract,  and 
article  27  will  be  applied  against  the  line  thus  infringing  the  aforesaid  stipu- 
lations, inasmuch  as  an  improper  calling  at  the  port  will  be  considered  as  an 
action  which  renders  this  present  contract  impossible  and  is,  therefore,  equiva- 
lent to  the  withdrawal  from  the  same. 

This  last  part  applies  to  the  passenger  trade. 
Then,  article  31  also  provides : 

By  the  words  "  in  the  trade  "  it  is  understood  among  the  continental  lines : 
Passenger,  mail,  and  freight 

*Vnd  it  would  seem  from  this  that  the  German  lines  and  the  Dutch 
line  and  also  the  Red  Star  Line  have  formed  an  agreement,  a  trade 
agreement,  involving  not  only  Europe  but  all  or  North  America, 
including  Canada,  both  as  regards  the  outward  and  the  inward  traffic. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  evidence  to  show  that 
this  section  of  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  agreement  is  still  in  force,  or  is  not  in 
force. 

Mr.  GoTTHEH^.  I  have  first  to  state  that,  of  course,  I  did  not  know 
of  its  existence.  I  have  never  seen  the  agreement,  and  as  freight 
agent  I  would  not  be  likely  to  be  informed;  so,  as  I  did  not  know 
that  it  ever  existed,  I  am  not  really  in  a  position  to  tell  you  whether 
it  has  been  abrogated.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Do  you  live  according  to  the  terms  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  GoTTHEn..  Tt  is  very  easy  to  state  that  none  of  those  companies, 
each  of  which  has  its  fixed  ports  of  destination  on  the  other  side — 
the  Holland-American  Line  is  there  to  develop  Rotterdam ;  it  would 
not  dream,  it  could  not  afford  to  go  with  its  boats,  anyhow;  the 
schedule  would  not  permit  it — they  have  all  they  can  do  to  handle 
their  own  business.  The  same  applies  to  the  Red  Star  Line  at  Ant- 
werp, and  the  same  applies  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line  at 
Hamburg,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable competition  between  those  very  companies,  although  they 
limit  themselves  to  certain  ports  of  discharge.  I  can  assure  you,  for 
instance,  the  Holland- American  Line  finds  very  strong  competition 
sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  because,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  port  of  Rotterdam  does  not  anywhere  ap- 
proachingly  consume  the  amount  of  cargo  that  is — I  mean  Holland 
does  not  consume  the  amount  of  cargo  that  is  shipped  to  Rotterdam ; 
it  is  the  transshipped  cargo  on  which  the  port  of  Rotterdam  has  to 
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depend — ^the  cargo  goes  down  the  Rhine  and  reaches  as  far  as  Swit- 
zerland. That  is  the  cargo  the  Holland-American  Line,  or  port  of 
Rotterdam,  must  depend  upon,  and  you  can  not  tell,  you  know,  what 
may  be  done  through  the  port  of  Hamburg,  what  rates  may  be  made 
inland  by  the  railroads.  They  have  developed  another  port  called 
Emden,  and  there  is  the  question  of  inland  transportation,  and  it 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  reaching  the  final  destination  of  certain 
goods,  so  that  what  applies  to  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg  applies  very 
largely  with  the  same  force  to  Antwerp  and  to  Bremen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  as  to  whether  you  can  get  to  the  point 
of  final  destination  by  shipping  through  Amsterdam  or  southern 
ports? 

Mr.  (JorrHEiL.  Yes;  and  very  often  there  is  strong  competition. 
Just  to  give  you  an  example,  we  have  had  by  Rotterdam  very  largely— 
a  great  proportion,  at  least,  of  the  copper  that  has  been  going  into 
the  Rhine  district,  especially  into  the  Rhine  district  and  around 
there,  where  a  good  deal  of  copper  business  is  done,  and  Hamburg 
has  been  after  this  business  for  some  little  time  and  has  got  to  be 
watched,  so  while  they  have  an  agreement  not  to  trade  on  each  others 
territory  so  far  as  the  ports  are  concerned,  there  is  nevertheless  the 
strongest  competition  between  those  four  companies  for  all  cargo 
from  the  United  States  to  their  respective  ports  of  discharge. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  I  may  add  that  from  evidence  which  we  have,  the 
agreement  I  have  just  read  did  exist  up  to  December  31,  1909.  Con- 
sequently it  is  quite  recent.  Now  as  regards  the  passenger  pool,  there 
are  a  very  large  number  of  contracts  between  the  various  steamship 
lines.  We  have  considerable  evidence  which  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  situation  has  been  duplicated  in  the  freight  business  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  know  it  exists  in  the  passenger  business,  consequently 
in  another  aCTeement  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  namely, 
agreement  "  Cj,"  as  it  is  called — ^that  passenger  agreement  was  made 
between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  French  line.  It  commenced  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  and  continued  thereafter  from  six  months  to  six  months, 
and  judging  from  letters  this  agreement  was  in  existence  on  January 
29,  1909.  Now  in  that  agreement  "  G  "  there  is  also  incorporated  a 
freight  agreement,  namely,  Article  X.  You  will  understand  this 
agreement  is  made  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  French  line,  and 
Article  XI  provides — 

That  the  port  of  Havre  Is  especially  reserved  both  for  freight  and  passenger 
business  by  direct  line  to  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  French  line. 

It  also  provides — 

all  other  French  and  Atlantic  channel  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Cherbourg 
and  Bologne,  will  also  be  reserved  to  the  French  line. 

That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  division  of  ports 
arranged  for  by  agreement  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  French 
line.    Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  that  is  actually  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  N  o ;  I  do  not  know.  I  should  like  to  state  here  that 
I  know  probably  less  about  the  passenger  business  than  you  do. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  But  this  is  freight  business. 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  As  far  as  the  French  line  is  concerned,  of  course 
they  will  have  to  speak  for  themselves;  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  to 
state  most  positively  that  to  my  own  knowledge  there  is  not  and 
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there  can  not  be  any  agreement  between  these  companies  governing 
the  shipments  from  the  United  Stat^. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  But  there  can  be  an  agreement  as  regards  parceling 
out  the  ports,  can  there  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  right. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Both  as  regards  the  traffic  to  and  from  New  York? 

ilr.  GoTTHEiL.  That,  I  dare  say,  is  the  case. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Or  all  of  North  America? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  may  be;  that  is  quite  proper. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  I  will  also  call  your  attention  to  another  agree- 
ment, entitled  agreement  "  M."  The  agreement  deals  chiefly  with  the 
passenger  traffic,  and  the  agreement  was  made  again  between  the 
X.  D.  L.  V.  and  the  Austro-Americana  Line,  and  this  agreement  we 
itlso  know  was  in  existence  as  late  as  December  31,  1909,  and  is  con- 
linned  from  year  to  year.  Now,  within  this  passenger  agreement 
there  is  another  f reigfit  agreement : 

As  regards  dividing  the  territory  to  the  effect  that  the  parties  agree  that  the 
Austro-Americana  endeaA^ors  to  secure  its  business  out  of  Austria.  The  Austro- 
.^niericana  i)]edges  itself  to  establish  no  freight  or  passenger  business  of  any 
kiiid  between  Bordeaux  or  [lort  north  of  Bordeaux  and  Nort;^  America  or 
TaniidiU  or  to  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  such  service.  Such  sail- 
ings or  freight  only  will  be  allowed  provided  they  do  not  enter  Into  competition 
rith  the  X.  D.  L.  V.  lines. 

The  Chairman.  State  right  there  what  those  are. 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  They  have  been  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  can  you  erive  them,  Mr.  Gott- 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- American, 
the  Holland-American,  and  the  Red  Star  lines  were  the  signatories  to 
that  agreement.    Now,  this  agreement  also  provides  that — 

tbe  X,  D.  L.  V.  lines  declare  to  have  no  intention  of  establishing  lines  from  the 
Adrifttic  to  North  America  or  Canada.  >Nhould  the  N.  I).  L.  V.  lines  on  account 
'f  an  existing;  or  a  competition  about  to  arise  be  comi»elled  to  establish  such 
ii  line,  the  Anstro-Americana  shall  have  the  right  to  consider  this  agreement 
^^•f  no  force  so  long  ns  such  a  line  is  continued. 

Now,  of  course,  all  of  these  agreements  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  Germany,  just  as  the  passenger  agreements  are,  and  Mr.  Peters, 
('i  course,  is  the  secretary  of  all  of  them.  That  agreement  also  would 
indicate  a  parceling  out  of  the  European  ports  between  these  big 
North  Atlantic  lines. 

Mr.  GoTTHEii^.  It  seems  to  indicate  merely  that  wherever  a  line 
\i'M\  l)een  established  and  furnished  a  sufficient  and  responsible  serv- 
ice, that  between  those  different  concerns  it  is  recognized  that  that 
i^  their  port,  and  that  the  other  would  not  interfere,  but  of  course 
f  have  no  knowledge;  I  have  never  seen  those  agreements,  and  of 
ff'iirse  that  does  not  interest  me. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Among  these  passenger  agreements,  which  are  now 
S'lite  generally  known,  there  is  another  very  important  agreement 
called  "  The  JiJediterraneiln  Steerage  Traffic  Agreement,"  which  was 
to  run  from  February  8,  1900,  to  January  18.  1011,  and  to  continue 
thereafter  from  3^ear  to  year.  The  committee  has  received  a  Mediter- 
ranean tariff  agreement,  and  a  careful  reading  shows  that  this  agree- 
ment also  is  modeled  very  closely  after  the  steerage  agreement.  This 
Mediterraner.n  tariff  agreement  of  December  15,  1911,  governs  the 
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westward  traffic  for  practically  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  is  followed  by 
the  six  Italian  lines,  also  the  Anchor  Line,  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  the  White  Star  Line,  the 
Cunard  Line,  and  the  Austro- Americana,  and  this  freight  agreement 
provides,  in  Article  I,  "  That  the  object  of  the  agreement  is  declared 
to  be  the  assurance  to  each  group  of  lines,"  that  is,  the  Italian  lines 
and  the  others,  "  a  certain  proportion  of  the  freight  in  cargo  loaded 
at  all  ports  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  all  ports  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada." 

Article  II  constitutes  a  pooling  agreement,  each  gi'oup  of  lines 
to  get  60  per  cent  of  the  traffic.  It  seems  the  rate  is  definitely  fixed 
in  Article  IV,  and  to  be  brief,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  agreement  also  provides — 

a  deferred  jebate.  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  freight,  may  be  granted 
to  shippers  who  support  the  lines,  parties  to  this  agreement,  and  who  do  not 
give  any  cargo  to  any  other  competing  liner  steamer  at  any  time 

Judging  from  these  facts,  the  committee  has  a  very  strong  impres- 
sion that  Europe  has  been  parceled  among  the  North  Atlantic  lines 
for  purposes  of  regulating  the  freight  traffic.  We  want  to  know  if 
you  have  any  facts  that  have  come  under  your  observation  which 
would  indicate  that  our  impression  is  correct? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  I  have  not  any  doubt  from  what  I  have  heard 
that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  four  lines  mentioned,  namely^ 
the  Hamburg- American,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Red  Star 
Line,  and  the  Holland- American  Line,  by  which  they  regulate  the 
west-bound  traffic.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic,  but,  of  course,  your  agreement  there  recites  the  facts. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  I  also  wish  to  point  out,  with  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  this  agreement  is  dated  January 
8,  1912,  Jena,  Germany,  and  Mr.  H.  Peters,  in  Jena,  who  is  secre- 
tary for  all  of  these  passenger  agreements,  is  also  appointed  here 
as  the  general  secretary. 

Mr.  QoTTHEiL.  He  ought  to  be  called  the  universal  secretary. 

The  hearing  thereupon  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  PATTL  OOTTHEIL— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  questioned  you  yet,  as  I  recall,  with 
reference  to  freight  traffic  from  our  ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  conditions  that  exist  in  that  trade  as  to  agreements  between  the 
different  lines. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  My  firm  does  not  represent  any  services  from  New 
York  to  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdon\,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
no  actual  knowledge  of  what  the  conditions  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
agreement  between  the  lines  you  represent  and  those  lines  ^ing  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  reference  to  a  division  of  territory  or 
ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  None,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  the  conditions  that  exist? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiu  I  do  not ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  'the  lines  jrou 
represent  and  other  lines  as  to  what  ports  in  Europe  your  lines 
shall  go  and  to  what  ports  in  Europe  the  other  lines  shall  go?  I 
understood  from  your  statement  this  morninff  that — take  the  Ham- 
burg lines — ^they  go  to  Hamburg;  the  Holland- American  to  ports  in 
Hofiand,  and  tlie  North  German  Lloyd  to  Bremen.  Now,  is  that  pur- 
suant to  any  agreement  between  them  that  each  shall  not  go  to  the 
other's  ports — invade  the  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes.  There  is  no  mutual  agreement,  so  far  as  I 
know,  beyond  what  was  read  here  from  this  general  agreement  be- 
tween those  different  lines. 

The  Chairman.  The  N.  D.  L.  V.  lines  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEHr.  Yes.  Of  course  there  is — I  wish  to  state,  I  wish 
to  explain  the  development,  if  you  will  permit  me,  of  these  different 
ports.  From  each  of  these  ports  there  have  been  several  services  at 
one  time  and  another.  Many  years  ago,  from  Hamburg,  there  was 
an  opposition  service  started,  which  was  known  as  the  Eagle  Line. 
Later  on  there  was  another  service  started  which  was  known  as  the 
Union  Line.  The  Eagle  Line,  after  operating  for  some  time,  went 
out  of  existence.  The  ships  were  bought  up  by  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line.  The  Union  Line  was  practically,  under  an  agreement, 
acquired  later  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  I  do  not  recall  that 
there  was  anv  opposition  from  Bremen  against  the  North  German 
Lloyd.  As  tar  as  Antwerp  is  concerned  there  was  at  one  time  a 
service  known  as  the  White  Cross  Line,  for  which  my  firm  were 
a^nts,  which  ran  in  opposition  for  quite  a  while  to  the  Eed  Star 
I^ne,  but  the  service  was  so  unprofitable  that  the  service  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  ships  were  sold.  As  far  as  Rotterdam  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  recall — ^yes,  there  have  been  opposition  services,  which  were 
nuining  for  a  while,  and  then  disappeared,  because  the  business  was 
not  profitable.  And  the  result  of  all  this  development  has  been 
that  these  large  companies  have  provided  the  trade  with  an  increas- 
ingly efficient  service.  They  have  continually  improved  their  fleet, 
and  they  helped  the  trade  to  develop  the  facilities  of  the  port,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  the  best  services  to  the  Continent,  and,  as 
soch,  respect  each  other's  ports. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  would  like  to  know  about  the  rate  from  our 

g)rts,  New  York  for  instance,  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  and 
otterdam,  on  the  same  commodity.  Is  there  any  difference  in  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Oh,  yes;  they  each  make  their  own  rate,  whatever 
they  think  the  commodity  will  stand,  their  interest  being  to  develop 
their  particular  trade  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  and  attract  cargo 
to  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  are  uniform  rates  from  our  ports, 
say.  New  York,  to  all  these  different  European  ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii*.  No,  sir;  there  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  ship  a  cargo  of  flour  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  one  of  those  other  ports  at  the  same 
rate? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir;  the  rates  vary  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  business. 
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The  Chairman.  But,  there  being  no  competition  between  tho?e 
different  lines  .to  and  from  these  different  ports,  of  course  each  line 
controls  absolutely  the  rate? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  So  far  as  the  market  will  permit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  say.  They  do  not  want  to  make 
the  rate  so  high  that  the  commodity  will  not  move. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  the  ports  merely 
permit  the  movement  of  the  cargo  destined  to  interior  points,  at 
which  interior  points  all  those  lour  ports  more  or  less  compete. 
And,  to  repeat  what  I  said  this  morning,  Rotterdam  has,  thronijh 
its  water  navigation  to  the  Rhine  country,  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  other  ports,  where  the  cargo  is  moved  more  or  less  by  railway. 
At  the  same  time,  there  are  points  where,  of  course,  different  ports 
would  meet  and  compete,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  limit.  I  mean, 
it  is  not  an  unlimited  rate  making,  but  it  is  rate  making  that  is 
governed  by  the  competitive  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  suppose  a  commodity  be  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Berlin.  The  rate  would  be  the  same  by  way  of 
Bremen  or  Hamburg,  would  it  not  ?    Hamburg  is  a  competitive  point  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  mthout  speaking  with  definite  knowledge,  I  should 
say  Berlin  would  probably  draw  a  lower  inland  rate  through  Ham- 
burg than  it  would  through  Bremen,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Air.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  matter  of  making  rates 
it  would  be  the  same  to  Berlin  whichever  way  it  goes? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  report  from  one  of  these  so-called  con- 
ference lines  to  this  effect :  The  freight  traffic  from  the  United  States 
is  worked  by  the  steamship  lines  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
which  the  railroads  in  this  country  pursue  regarding  their  traffic,  and 
it  is  done  by  the  representatives  or  the  various  lines  interested  in  a 
similar  business,  meeting  at  times  to  discuss  the  minimum  rates  below 
which  they  will  not  quote,  after  which  each  line  files  with  the  secretary 
of  the  conference  its  respective  minimum  rates.  Now,  yon  have 
knowledge  of  the  e^^istence  of  that? 

Mr.  GcmiEiL.  I  do  not  think  this  refers  to  the  Continent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  I  will  read  further.  It 
says:  In  addition  to  the  agreements  referred  to  in  this  report  we 
understand  there  are  certain  ag^reements  covering  westbound  freight 
traffic  to  the  Continent  to  which  the  same  particular  services  are 
parties,  and  also  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  It  says  these  are  all 
made  abroad  and  are  handled  there  entirely.  The  rates  are  simply 
furnished  to  us  by  the  offices  abroad  when  desired  by  patrons. 

Now,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  confined  to  any  one  service,  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  or  Australian  ports.  " 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  This  now  deals  with  westbound  traffic? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  That  particular  part  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then  following  that  is  the  paragraph  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention,  that  the  freight  traffic  of  the  United  States 
is  worked  by  the  steamship  lines  eastward  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  which  the  railroads  in  this  country  pursue  regarding  their  traffic. 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  this  again  refers  to  the  United  Kingdom 
lines,  because  of  the  paragraph  below,  which  specifically  states — 

the  contlnentiil  lines*  agreement  to  which  some  of  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
interested  are  a  party. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it  is  simply  this:  In  the  first 
place  the  Hamburg- American  Line  will  not  enter  any  of  the  other 
ports  except  their  own,  and  so  with  the  North  German  Lloyd ;  and 
then  the  different  lines  that  go  to  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  meet 
in  conference  and  agree  upon  rates  to  all  competitive  points. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Westbound  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  eastbound  as  well. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Eastbound.  I  venture  to  say,  so  far  as  our  port  is 
concerned,  Rotterdam,  it  is  not  the  case;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
case  eastbound,  so  far  as  the  other  three  ports  mentioned  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  CHAiRiikrAN.  You  think  the  freight  traffic  from  the  United 
States  to  those  points  is  not  worked  by  the  steamship  lines  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  which  the  railroads  of  this  country  pursue  regard- 
ing their  traffic? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  That  seems  a  very  broad  statement  and  should  re- 
quire some  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  a  fact? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  in  what  manner  do  the  railroads  w^ork  those 
agreements? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  notion  about  it.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
right,  or  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  know  they  have  the  same  rates  to  all 
competitive  points;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  they  meet,  their  traffic 
agents  do,  and  agree.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  quite  correct.  The 
rates  are  changed  by  the  railroads  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  mey  are  changed  practically  at  the  same  time  and  the 
rate  change  is  the  same  on  the  part  of  all  the  railroads.  I  quite 
understand  that,  and  if  that  is  wnat  you  meant,  then  I  wish  to  say 
it  is  not  done  to  the  Continent,  and  that  report  must  then  refer  to 
the  United  Kingdom  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  conferences  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  with  the  Continent? 

Mr.  GoTTHEii>.  No,  sir;  we  have  only  what  we  call  a  conference; 
what  Mr.  Hardy  styled  yesterday  a  school-teachers'  agreement.  That 
deals  only  with  noncompetitive  matters- 
Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  to  important  ports  in  your  trade 
going  eastward,  you  do  not  have  any  conferences  because  each  of  the 
ports  are  in  the  hands  of  one  company — each  one  of  the  important 
ports? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  instance,  London  has  not  any,  because  it  only 
has  one  line  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Only  one  line ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  otliers? 

Mr,  GoTTHEiL.  The  White  Star  Line  and  Cunard  Line  run  to 
Liverpool,  and  they  may  have  an  agi'eement  with  the  Glasgow  linos. 
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because  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  are  adjacent.  No  doubt  they  do  have 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Grottheil,  substantially,  there  is  an  agreement  as 
to  all  the  important  ports  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  There  is  no  contention. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Most  of  them  only  have  one  line  ? 

Mr.  GoiTHEiXi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  does  the  Bed  Star  and  White  Star  compete 
anywhere? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  White  Star  goes  to  Liverpool,  and  it  does  not 
compete  with  the  Red  Star  going  to  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Bed  Star  does  not  go  to  Liverpool  and  the  White 
Star  does  not  go  to  Antwerp  ? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Each  of  the  important  cities  have  practically  only 
one  line? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  They  have  practically  only  one  line;  practically, 
yes ;  and  that  is  the  evolution  of  years  of  fighting,  until,  through  a 
survival  of  the  fittest,  they  have  remained  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  process  of  evolution? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  A  process  of  evolution.  It  is  diflFerent  with  those 
in  the  long-voyage  trade.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  single  com- 
pany to  furnish  an  efficient  and  adequate  service  in  the  long-voyage 
irade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  in  the  sporadic  trade  to  the  outlying  little  places 
one  might  go  there  without  consulting  the  other? 

Mr.  GoTi'HEiL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And,  generally,  Mr.  Gottheil,  jou  rather  insist,  where 
there  might  be  competition,  on  scheduled  sailing  to  the  United  King- 
dom; rates  and  contracts  for  joint  account  of  different  interests; 
pooling  of  profits,  deferred  rebates,  and  also  territorial  division? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Deferred  rebates  do  not  exist  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  this  wav 

Mr.  Gottheil.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy  They  don't  exist  in  this  way  because  they  are  illegal ! 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Not  exactly ;  I  do  not  admit  they  are  illegal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  those  five  or  six  characteristics,  where  they  do 
exist,  which  do  you  consider  as  essential  ? 

Mr.  GoiTHEiL.  The  essentials  are  the  necessity  of  r^ular  and 
adequate  and  sufficient  sailings,  which  the  trade  requires. 

Mx.  Hardy.  They  require  scheduled  sailings? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  The  trade  requires  definite  sailings,  and  during  an 
active  season  they  must  find  additional  steamers.  The  next  essential 
is  the  fixing  of  rates,  and  perhaps  the  third  question  will  be  the  ques- 
tion where  there  is 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  fixing  of  rates  you  mean  fixing  uniform  rates? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  Not  uniformity  of  rates,  but  stability  of  rates. 
And  the  next  important  point  is  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  where  there  is  more  than  one  ownership. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  a  contract  for  joint  accounting? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  By  which  they  work  together;  and  the  fourth  esseii 
tial  is  to  have  a  rebate  system. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Under  all  those  circumstances  is  not  the  present 
tendency  to  centralize  all  the  instruments  of  transportation,  and  to 
gradually  make  them  more  and  more  one  vast  concern  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Only  so  far  as  certain  sections  are  concerned.  I  do 
not  admit  at  all  the  general  impression  which  has  been  made,  that  the 
whole  trade  is  worked  as  one  unit,  or  even  tends  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  li  is  not  required  that  the  trade  from  here,  and  from 
Asia,  should  be  related  to  the  trade  to  South  America,  perhaps,  if 
there  is  no  prolongation  of  one  voyage  to  the  other? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  wherever  they  trade,  there  is  a  unity? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL.  There  is  a  unity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Between  the  shipping  interests? 

Mr.  GrOTTiiEiL.  Yes,  whether  it  is  under  a  foreign  flag  or  under 
the  American  flag;  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  it  not  a  further  fact  that  where  there  is  unity, 
there  is  no  competition;  you  use  means  to  obstruct  a  real  invader? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  have  not  had  any  invasion  of  late. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  are  not  likely  to  have  between  here  and 
London  ? 

Mr.  GOTTHEIL,.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now  that  South  America  is  gradually  assuming  a 
little  importance,  you  are  liable  to  run  in  and  maintain  now  and  then 
a  little  competition  ? 

Mr.  GonrTHEii^.  It  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Like  the  Lloya  Brazileiro  ? 

Mr.  GoTTitEiii.  Yes.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  stands  rather  sepa- 
rately, because  it  is  a  national  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  a  Government  line  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  a  national  line  and  has  a  big  subsidy  from 
the  Government,  and  of  course  subsidized  lines  are  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  is  another  element,  you  do  not  want  to 
run  counter  to  the  Government  in  any  country,  and  they  have  too 
little  there  to  divide  with  any  outsider? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  In  these  five  or  six  requisites,  which  do  you  consider 
the  most  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  business — 
scheduled  sailings,  rebates,  or  joint  accounts? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  Mr.  Hardy,  I  will  give  you  my  view  of  that 
situation.  You  have  heard,  from  the  testimony  given  by  the  steam- 
ship people  who  have  appeared  before  you  so  tblt^  that  there  is  prac- 
tically an  arrangement  between  the  different  companies  in  the  dif- 
ferent trades,  and  that  these  arrangements  are  governed  either  b^  an 
understanding,  or  go  still  further  and  are  governed  by  a  division 
of  traffic  or  pooling  agreement.  Supposing  we  assume,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  tnat  in  the  suits  now  pendmg  against  two  of  the  freight 
services  the  Government  is  successful  in  its  contention,  and  that,  let 
OS  say,  in  the  suit  against  the  China  lines  it  is  decided  that  the 
arrangement  under  which  they  are  working  is  illegal  and  can  not  be 
pursued. imder  the  present  laws  of  this  country.  Then  we  reach  the 
position  as  to  what  will  happen  next,  and  my  point  is  that  the  foUow- 
mir  is  likely  to  happen : 
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Here  are  four  companies  giving  the  necessary  service,  the  required 
service.  They  have  mostly  their  own  boats,  and  they  must  disband: 
they  must  no  longer  work  together.  Until  this  condition  was  i:eached, 
speaking  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  of  that  par- 
ticular trade,  there  was  competition  between  the  lines  to  such  an 
extent  that  money  was  lost  very  heavily  by  these  different  concerns, 
but  with  all  of  them  there  was  the  ulterior  motive  that  they  would 
get  together  and  make  an  arrangement  under  which  they  would  be 
able  to  profitably  and  successfully  operate  their  services,  their  joint 
services.  Now,  you  go  ahead  and  tell  these  four  concerns  that  they 
must  absolutely  stop  this  arrangement,  because  it  is  illegal.  These 
four  concerns  will  have  to  come  together,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
result  will  be  that  one  of  them,  probably  the  strongest,  will  say 
to  the  rest, "  Gentlemen,  we  can  not  work  together.  Now,  I  am  goina: 
to  fight  you  until  you  get  out  or,  if  you  like,  I  am  going  to  buy  you 
out'  If  thev  fight,  you  can  understand  that  it  must  be  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  nttest,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con- 
tinuing the  fight ;  there  is  no  end  to  it.  There  is  no  change  that  can 
be  brought  about  in  fighting,  therefore,  it  would  simply  mean  that  in 
the  end  three  of  the  four  lines  must  go  out.  They  must  disappear, 
unless  they  do  the  other  thing  and  sefi  out  to  the  one  man  who  says 
"I  am  willing  to  buy  you  cut,  and  let's  agree  on  the  terms."  The 
result  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that,  in  the  end,  there  will  be  one 
service  only  that  will  be  recognized  as  the  big  service  running  to  far 
eastern  points. 

Now,  I  believe  (although  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be  misunderstood) 
that  in  that  group  of  services  known  as  the  long-voyage  service, 
where  owners  are  not  situated  as  they  are  at  Hapiburg,  Kotterdam. 
and  as  they  are  at  London  and  the  principal  ports  to  which  they 
run,  where  they  have  no  intimate  and  close  connection  with  their 
own  ports — I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  greater  safety  for  the  trade 
as  a  whole  that  there  should  be  more  than  one  man  running  in  those 
different  services,  because  if  there  is  one  man,  he  is  omnipotent,  and 
he  is  apt  to  get  arbitrary.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  port  nimself,  he 
is  away  from  it,  and  he  thinks  that  such  and  such  a  thing  must  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  him.  But,  if  you  have  three  or 
four  different  lines  operating  in  a  certain  direction,  you  will  always 
find  one  or  two  to  counsel  wisdom,  and  counsel  the  other  hot-headed 
man  not  to  go  ahead  and  jack  up  the  rate  to  a  basis  where  the  trade 

would  be  killed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  condition  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to 
London,  is  it  not?     There  is  only  one  control,  one  ownership? 

Mr.  Gon-HEiL.  There  is  only  one  concern.  But  I  make  the  point 
that  where  the  owner  lives  in  London,  he  knows  the  necessities  of  hi? 
trade  a  great  deal  better  than  the  man  who  stays  in  Liverpool  and 
has  a  ship  running  to  China. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  then,  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  own  most 
of  the  transportation  running  from  one  city  to  the  balance  of  the 
world  and  to  provide  the  lines  in  that  great  city  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  I  say  he  knows  the  trade  better,  he  knows  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  better. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Gottheil,  you  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  absolute  domination  is  the  ultimate  end,  by  what- 
ever wav  vou  come  to  it? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  would  not  call  it  absolute  domination ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  about  one  man  being  arbitrary  and  apt  to 
jack  up  rates  unreasonably,  if  he  did  not  live  at  the  place.  Now,  is 
It  not  altogether  possible  that  an  arbitrary  man  might  do  that  now, 
if  he  did  not  live  at  the  place? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  If  he  lived  in  London  or  Holland  and  acted  on 
that  basis,  he  would  be  more  apt  to  get  opposition  than  he  would 
on  the  long- voyage  trade. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Is  not  that  what  all  the  owners  fear?  Is  not  the  fear 
of  ruinous  opposition  all  that  prevents  any  practice  of  extortion? 

Mr.  GroiTHEiL.  No ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  it  that  prevents  extortion  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Because  of  tne  interest  that  every  man  must  have 
and  feel,  that  by  keeping  the  business  on  a  business  basis,  he  is  de- 
veloping and  increasing  and  extending  his  trade.  Every  business 
man  wants  to  do  more  business.  He  wants  to  have  two  sailin^n^s  a 
week,  if  he  has  had  one,  provided  his  trade  reauires  it,  and  he  is 
going  to  work  in  that  direction  provided  he  can  do  so  with  a  reason- 
able profit,  because  the  steamship  business  is  like  every  other  busi- 
ness; they  are  in  the  business  to  make  money.  If  they  try  to  make 
money  beyond  a  certain  point  they  invite  competition,  and  I  would 
like  to  state  right  here,  that,  taken  as  a  positive  rule,  the  rates  for  all 
the  regular  lines  are,  in  good  times  when  the  market  is  high,  always 
below  a  market  basis,  tney  are  very  seldom  advanced  materially. 
They  are  advanced  if  the  market  requires  it.  You  take  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade:  Conditions  there  are  somewhat  different  from  what 
they  are  in  the  long-voyage  trade,  because  we  carry  so  much  cargo 
that  comes  in  competition  with  other  agricultural  countries,  and 
Tv^here  the  cost  insurance  and  freight  combined  will  carry  the  goods. 
In  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  a  regular  liner  booking  grain  would  Ix? 
perfectly  justified  to  get  all  it  possibly  could,  i.  e.,  all  the  market  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  freight  rates ;  but  when  it  comes  to  general  com- 
modities the  trans- Atlantic  liner  never  puts  its  freights  anywhere  near 
the  high  rates  that  are  current  in  the  open-charter  market. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  situation  where  the  market  goes 
down.  The  general  charter  market  has  been  below  a  paying  basis  for 
many  years,  so  low  that  a  good  many  of  the  tramp  owners  have  come 
near  a  position  of  bankruptcy.  Now,  the  regular  liner,  when  the 
trade  is  in  that  condition,  does  not  come  down  to  the  low  rate  which 
the  market  establishes.  The  regular  liner  can  not  do  it.  It  has  too 
expensive  a  tool  to  work  with.  It  would  mean  ruin  and  would 
mean  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  service.  Now,  we  have  known  in 
bad  times  that  ships  have  gone  away  with  half  cargoes  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade,  and  that  ships  have  taken  grain  in  many  instances  for 
ballast  purposes — in  many  instances  where  there  is  not  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill  on  four  or  five  hundred  tons  of  grain — ^but  they  have  done 
it  to  ballast  their  ships  and  put  them  into  trim.  They  have  gone 
away  with  empty  space  over  and  over  again.  Under  that  condition, 
of  course,  if  everything  goes  down,  there  is  nothing  to  make,  and  they 
can  not  exist  very  long;  and  therefore  the  regular  liner  has  a  steadier, 
and  more  even  business.  Its  freights,  as  I  stated  before,  never  go  to 
the  extreme  height  that  the  market  generally  would  show.     They 
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never  go  to  the  extreme  low  level  that  we  have  seen  at  different 
periods  in  the  general  market. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  to  your  interest  to  prevent  competition,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  have  no  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  being  to  your  interest,  is  it  not  likely  that  when 
competition  menaces,  you  will  adopt  the  means  necessary  to  put  com- 
petition out? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gottheil,  have  the  lines  you  represent  any 
agreements  or  understandings  with  the  railways? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  We  have.  I  am  asked  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Co..  in  which  we  are  interested  as  share- 
holders, and  I  have  asked  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Co.  to  supply  me  with  the  information  that  this  committee  requires; 
and  I  have  here  copies  of  three  agreements  made  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Co.  on  behalf  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  another  on 
behalf  of  the  Donaldson  Line,  of  Glasgow,  and  another  on  behalf 
of  the  Holland-American  Line  for  Rotterdam  with  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Southern  Railwav  Cos. 
I  understand  these  agreements  have  been  dulv  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Exhibit  43. 

An  agreement,  dated  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1908,  bettceen  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  hereinafter  called  the 
Steamship  Co.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chesapeake  rf  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  the 
Norfolk  i  Western  Railway  Co.,  an4  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  hereinafter  called  the  railways,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  parties  hereunto  have  agreed  to  enter  into  this  agreement,  dow 
these  presents  witness,  nnd  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared,  as  foUows: 

(1)  The  Steamship  Co.  shall,  either  with  their  own  or  other  steamers,  stanch, 
tight,  and  strong,  rated  at  100  Al  at  British  Lloyds,  or  equivalent  thereto,  aa<l 
suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  traffic,  establish  and  maintain  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from  the  1st  day  of  October.  190S  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
period  of  working),  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  regular  sailings  from 
Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  in  the  United  Stiites  of  America,  to  Hamburg, 
Germany,  and  vice  versa,  in  such  manner  that  there  will  be  ample,  regular,  and 
reasonably  sufficient  service  between  said  jwrts  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  aH 
suitable  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exiiorted  from  the  United  States  or 
imported  into  the  United  States  via  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
over  the  systems  of  the  railways. 

(2)  The  railways  will,  as  long  as  rep:ular,  satisfactory,  and  efficient  senii* 
is  furnishetl  as  aforesaid  by  the  Steamship  Co.,  guarantee  that  all  goods,  war(?s, 
and  merchandise  of  every  description  passing  over  their  systems  to  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  for  export  to  Hamburg  shall  be  shipped  at  Newport  News 
and/or  Norfolk  aforesaid  in  steamers  to  be  provided  by  the  Steamship  Co. 
as  aforesaid,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railways  to  control  the  same 

(3)  As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  from  NewiH»rt 
News  nnd  for  Ntufolk  as  {iforosnid,  the  rates  of  freight  to  be  paid  the  Stemi- 
ship  Co.  shall  be  the  same  as  the  accepted  rates  from  Baltimore  at  the  tluio  at 
which  the  frelj^ht  routed  through  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  is  enpaired. 
but  the  rates  on  prjnn,  cattle,  and  cotton  to  be  agreed  uiJon  mutnally  from 
time  to  time  without  regard  to  the  rates  ruling  from  Baltimore. 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  shall  at  al' 
times  be  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  made  by  the  Steamship  Co.  by  its  more 
northern  services,  irrespective  of  the  rate  from  Baltimore,  but  with  dne  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  cargo  required  by  the  steamers.  It  is  also  furthermore 
agreed  that  cargo  contra cte<i  for  by  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  be  routed  as  fs-r 
as  the  Steamship  Co.  can  control  it  through  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and 
Norfolk  In  f^*"  T«.onnrtion  to  the  Steamship  Co.'s  other  service. 
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Lumber  and  cotton  emanating  from  local  stations  on  the  railways  may 
(^ommaufl  n  higher  ocean  rate,  but  the  combined  inland  and  oceaiu  rate  shall 
not  exceed  the  through  rate  via  Baltimore. 

In  the  case  of  gniin,  cattle,  cotton,  lumber  and  other  cargo  peculiar  to  the 
South,  the  Steamship  Co.  in  making  rates  from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfollj 
will  have  every  possible  regard  for  the  competition  prevailing  through  north 
und  south  Atlantic  and  Virginia  ports,  it  being  distinctly  understood  and 
agreed  that  all  freight  engagements  made  by  the  railways  will  be  reported 
to  and  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  Steamship  Co.  will  take  a  reasonable 
qoaatity  of  grain  when  obtainable  by  each  steamer  other  than  extra  steamers 
put  on  for  a  full  cargo  of  special  freight. 

As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  Newport  News 
ond  for  Norfolk  and  covered  by  through  rates  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  rates  of  inland  freight  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  Bal- 
timore inland  all-rail  rates  of  freight  for  the  time  being  current  and  accei)ted  by 
the  railway  lines  from  Baltimore  in  respect  of  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares, 
<!nd  merchandise. 

The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  that  as  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
Iniported  into  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  shall 
be  no  higher  than  the  rates  at  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
Steamship  Co.*s  lines  running  from  Hamburg  to  either  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more for  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  same  territories 
of  destination. 

(4)  The  railways  and  the  Steamship  Co.  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  extend, 
promote,  and  improve  the  exi)ort  and  import  traffic  through  Newport  News 
and  for  Norfolk. 

(5)  The  railways  will,  during  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  working, 
at  all  times  afford  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  every 
reasonable  accommodation  and  facility  In  their  power  for  the  reception,  con- 
veyance, and  delivery  of  all  traffic  from  the  Steamship  Co.  to  the  railways, 
and  will  convey  such  traffic  on  the  railways'  systems  in  a  proper,  Siife,  and 
ronvenient  manner  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co., 
And  from  time  to  time  will  run  proper  and  sufficient  trains  thereon  in  con- 
venient connection  with  said  line  of  steamships,  and  will  from  time  to  time 
I  free  of  charge)  solicit  freight  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co..  and  duly  perform 
tbeir  duties  in  that  behalf  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(6)  The  Steamship  Co.  will  convey  all  traffic  on  the  Steamship  Co.'s  ships 
in  a  proper,  safe,  and  convenient  manner,  upon  the  terras  and  subject  to  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  time  to  time  in 
Q^  by  the  Steamship  Co..  and  will  guarantee  that  no  higher  than  the  Balti- 
more rates  of  insurance  will  be  charged  on  such  traffic,  so  as  to  fully  develop 
the  traffic  on  the  railways,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

(7)  Daring  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  The  railways  shall  deliver  all  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.  on  their 
wharves,  or  by  barges  alongside  the  steamships,  and  shall  receive  all  traffic 
from  said  Steamship  Co.  upon  said  wharves  or  barges,  the  Steamship  Co. 
delivering  and  receiving  as  usual  on  the  wharves  or  barges. 

(6)  The  railways  agree  to  furnish  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News 
and/or  Norfolk  free  berth  room  for  their  steamers  operated  under  this  agree- 
ment, and  further  agree  to  accord  to  the  Steamship  Co.  free  wharfage,  both  inside 
and  outside,  on  all  freight  handled  by  the  Steamship  Co.  under  this  agreement 
at  the  wharves  of  the  railways  when  such  wharfage  would  otherwise  be  borne 
by  the  Steamship  Co. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  on  account  of  the  steamers  usually  having  import 
'^rgo  they  will  proceed  to  Newport  News  first,  there  discharge  and  take  on 
cargo,  and  when  in  readiness  proceed  from  Newport  News  direct  to  Pinners 
Point  to  the  terminals  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way to  barge  its  cargo  to  the  steamers.  Any  cargo  arriving  over  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railway  for  a  steamer  after  her  departure  from  Newport  News 
10  be  barged  to  the  steamer  at  the  port  of  Norfolk  at  the  expense  of  the  Chesa- 
I^ke  &  Ohio  Railway. 

(d)  The  Steamship  Co.  to  take  charge  of  all  the  eastbound  freight  as  soon 
8fi  taken  hold  of  by  the  vessels*  tackle  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to 
the  railways  for  the  inland  freight  and  charges  accrued.  Where  the  delivery 
of  freight  is  made  by  lighter,  the  Steamship  Co.  to  take  same  from  the  lighter 
Jlongiidc  the  steamer.    The  handling  of  freight  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
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Steamship  Co.,  but  Us  resi>onsib!lit.v  as  to  freij^ht  and  accrred  r^iijirgc  the*^'^'^ 
to  begin  only  as  soon  as  taken  hold  of  by  vessels'  tackle.  The  Steamship  LV». 
agrees  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  lighters 
delivering  freight  alongside  steamers.  All  inland  freight  and  charges  to  be 
paid  after  sailing  of  the  steamers  ui)on  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the 
Steamship  Co.  one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

The  railways  to  take  charge  of  all  the  westbound  freight  as  soon  as  deliverel 
on  their  wharves  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to  the  Steamship  Co. 
for  the  ocean  freight  and  charges  accrued,  and  such  ocean  freight  and  charges 
accrued  to  be  paid  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the  railways  one 
week  thereafter  for  examination. 

(e)  Bills  of  lading  Issued  to  and  from  the  various  places  in  the  United  State.^ 
of  America  shall  contain  only  the  usual  clauses  and  with  no  unusual  provision!: 
which  may  deter  or  injure  business. 

(/)  The  railways  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for  American 
soliciting  agents,  and  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  railways 
for  compensation  or  other  expenses  of  its  agents  in  America  or  in  Europe. 

(8)  The  railways  agree  to  pay  any  claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage 
for  which  they  may  be  legally  liable.  The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  to  pay  any 
claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage  for,  which  it  may  be  legally  liable  and 
to  adjust  any  such  claims  as  may  be  shown  are  customary  for  other  steamship 
services  in  competition  with  it  to  adjust 

(9)  Nothing  herein  contained,  nor  anything  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
companies^  or  either  of  them,  shall  constitute  or  create,  or  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute or  create,  any  partnership  between  the  said  companies. 

(10)  In  case  of  any  difference  or  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement,  such 
difference  or  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  at  New  York,  each  party  to 
select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of  two 
or  more  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final. 

(11)  The  railways  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R^iilroad  in  delivering 
to  the  vessels  of  the  Steamship  Co.  all  the  export  freight  they  control  via 
Norfolk  de.stine<l  to  Hamburg  and  Baltic  iwrts. 

(12)  Either  party  to  this  agreement  has  the  privilege  of  canceling  same  ai 
any  time  after  12  mouths  from  the  date  hereof  by  giving  at  least  6  months' 
advance  notice  to  the  other  party  in  writing  of  its  intention  to  cancel,  but  such 
notice  not  to  be  given  prior  to  July  1.  1909.  Any  such  notice  can  be  given  to  the 
railways  by  being  addressed  to  the  Chesa|)eake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  at  its 
head  office  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head 
office  at  Roanoke,  Va. :  the  Southern  Railway  Co..  at  its  head  office  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. ;  or  such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  railways  by  being  addressed 
to  The  United  States  Shipping  Co.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  representative  of  the 
Steamship  Co.,  by  registered  letter. 

(13)  It  is  further  agreed  that  a  notice  of  cancellation  as  provided  for  by 
this  agreement  by  any  one  of  the  railways  does  not  abrogate  the  agreement  m 
to  the  remaining  parties. 

(14)  In  case  Germany  should  be  involved  in  a  war  by  which  the  German  flag 
should  no!  be  neutral,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  substitute  tonnage  under 
a  neutral  flag,  the  service  shall  be  suspended  during  the  period  of  snob 
hostilities. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereunto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  j'ear  first  above  written. 

The  Uniikd  States  Shipping  Co., 

By . 

On  behalf  of  thr  HamhHvg- American  Line, 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.. 

By . 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co., 

By . 

Southern  Railway  Co., 
By . 
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Exhibit  44. 

•4m  agreement,  dated  the  1st  day  of  July,  J908,  hetircen  The  United  States 
shipping  Co,  on  behalf  of  Messm,  Donaldson  Bros.  (Donaldson  Line),  herem- 
(ifter  called  the  Steamship  Co.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Chefiapeake  d  Ohio 
Railiray  Co.,  the  yorfolk  d-  Western  Railway  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Railway 
Ot.,  in  the  Vniied  States  of  Ameriea.  hereinafter  called  the  railways,  of  the 
tier  part. 

Whereas  the  parties  hereunto  have  agi*eecl  to  enter  Into  this  agreement,  now 
thefe  presents  witness,  and  it  Is  hereby  apreed  and  declared^  as  follows: 

«1>  The  Steamshij)  Co.  sliall,  either  with  their  own  or  other  steamers,  staunch, 
t'iibt.  and  strong,  rated  at  100  Al  at  British  IJoyds,  or  equivalent  thereto,  and 
Mi^table  in  every  resiiect  for  the  traffif».  establish  and  ninintain  for  a  period  of 
fi\e  years  from  the  1st  day  of  October,  1908  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
[■eri^Kl  of  worliing),  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  regular  sailings  from 
Newjwrt  News  and  for  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  Glasgow, 
Sci:>tlfind,  and  vice  versa,  in  such  manner  that  tiiere  will  be  ample,  regular,  and 
r*»a^)nnbly  sufficient  service  between  tlie  said  ports  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
a.:  suitable  gowls,  wares,  and  merchandise  ex|)orted  from  the  I'nlted  States  or 
^aipurted  into  the  Tnite*!  States  via  the  i)orts  of  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
o\er  the  systems  of  the  railways. 

{2)  The  railways  will,  so  long  as  regular,  satisfactory,  and  efficient  service 
i<  famished  as  aforesaid  by  the  Steamship  Co.,  guarantee  that  all  goods,  wares, 
auU  merchaudise  of  every  description  passing  over  their  systems  to  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  for  export  to  Glasgow  shall  be  shipped  at  Newport  News 
and  for  Norfolk  aforesaid  in  steamers  to  be  provided  by  the  Steamship  Co  as 
aforesaid  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  railways  to  control  the  same. 

(3)  As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  from  Newport 
-\>W8  and  for  Norfolk  as  aforesaid,  the  rates  of  freight  to  be  paid  the  Steam- 
siiip  Co.  shall  be  the  same  as  the  accepted  rates  from  Baltimore  at  the  time  at 
which  the  freight  routed  through  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  is  engaged, 
^ur  the  rates  on  grain,  cattle,  and  cotton  to  be  agreed  upon  mutually  from  time 
to  rime  without  regard  to  the  rates  ruling  from  Baltimore. 

It  18  agreed  that  the  rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  shall  at  all  times 
t»p  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  made  by  the  Steamship  Co.  by  its  more  northern 
services,  irre8i)ective  of  the  rate  from  Baltimore,  but  with  due  regard  to  the 
ciaK*  of  cargo  retiulred  by  the  steamers.  It  is  also  furthermore  agreed  that 
•:irj?o  contracted  for  by  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  be  routed  as  far  as  the  Steam- 
ship Co.  can  control  it  through  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  in  fair 
irofiortion  to  the  Steamship  Co.'s  other  ser\ices. 

Lnmber  and  cotton  emanating  from  local  stations  on  the  railways  may  com- 
maiMl  a  higher  ocean  rate,  but  the  combined  Inland  and  ocean  rate  shall  not 
exceed  the  through  rate  via  Baltimore. 

In  the  case  of  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  lumber  and  other  cargo  peculiar  to  the 
.^lath.  the  Steamship  Co.  in  making  rates  from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
will  have  every  possible  regard  for  the  competition  prevailing  through  the 
n'»rth  and  south  Atlantic  and  Virginia  ports.  It  being  distinctly  understood  and 
•sre^  that  all  freight  engagements  made  by  the  railways  will  be  reported  to 
ami  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  Steamship  Co.  will  take  a  reasonable 
quaniiiy  of  grain  when  obtainable  by  each  steamer  other  tban  extra  steamers 
I'lit  on  for  a  full  cargo  of  special  freight. 

A?  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  Into  Newport  News 
a[j<I  for  Norfolk  and  covered  by  through  rates  to  any  point  in  the  I'nited  States 
•'f  America,  the  rates  of  inland  freight  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
inland  all-rail  rates  of  freight  for  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
railway  lines  from  Baltimore  in  respect  of  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merclumdise. 

The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  that  as  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
'mr<»rted  into  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  shall 
t»e  no  higher  than  the  .rates  at  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
StMrnshlp  Co.'s  lines  running  from  Glasgow  to  Baltimore  for  similar  classes  of 
e'kmK  wares,  and  merchandise  for  same  territories  of  destination. 

(4)  The  railways  and  the  Steamship  Co.  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  extend, 
promote,  nnd  improve  the  export  and  import  traffic  through  Newport  News  and 
fur  Norfolk. 
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(5)  The  railways  will,  during  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  working,  at 
nil  times  afford  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  every 
reasonable  accommodation  and  facility  in  their  power  for  the  reception,  con- 
veyance, and  delivery  of  all  traffic  from  the  Steamship  Ck).  to  the  railways,  and 
will  convey  such  traffic  on  the  railway's  systems  in  a  proper,  safe,  and  con- 
venient mnnner  so  ns  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  from 
time  to  time  will  run  proper  and  sufficient  trains  thereon  in  convenient  con- 
nection with  said  line  of  steamships,  and  will  from  time  to  time  (free  of  cbaree^ 
solicit  freight  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  duly  perform  their  duties  In 
that  behalf  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

(6)  The  Steamship  Co  will  convey  all  traffic  on  the  Steamship  Co.*s  ships 
In  a  proper,  safe  and  convenient  mnnner  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  time  to  time  In  use 
by  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  will  guarantee  that  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
rates  of  insuiance  will  be  charged  on  such  traffic,  so  as  to  fully  develop  the 
traffic  of  the  railways,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

(7)  During  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  this  agreement. 

(o)  The  railways  shall  deliver  all  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.  on  their 
wharves,  or  by  barges,  alongside  the  steamships,  and  shall  receive  all  traffic* 
from  said  Steamship  Co.  upon  said  wharves  or  barges,  the  Steamship  Co 
delivering  and  receiving  as  usual  on  the  wharves  or  barges. 

(&)  The  railwaj's  agree  Jo  furnish  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk  free  berth  room  for  their  steamers  operated  under  this  agreement 
and  further  agree  to  accord  to  the  Steamship  Co.  free  wharfage,  both  inside 
and  outside,  on  all  freight  handled  by  the  Steamship  Co.  under  this  agreement 
at  the  wharves  of  the  railways  when  such  wharfage  would  otherwise  be  borne 
by  the  Steamship  Co. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  at  the  port  of  Norfolk  the  steamers  will  take 
cargoes  from  the  wharf  of  the  railway  having  the  largest  amount  of  freight 
available,  and  that  the  cargo  of  the  other  railway  or  railways  will  be  delivered 
to  the  steamer  free  of  all  expense  to  the  Steamship  Co.,  always  provided  that 
the  steamera  will  go  to  the  wharf  of  the  railway,  the  nature  of  whose  cargo 
requires  it  to  be  loaded  first.  The  steamer  then  to  proceed  to  Newport  News 
and  complete  the  loading  of  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  cargo  and  cattle. 

(d)  The  Steamship  Co.  to  take  charge  of  all  the  east-bound  freight  as  soon 
as  taken  hold  of  by  the  vessels'  tackle,  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible 
to  the  railways  for  the  inland  freight  and  charges  accrued.  Where  the  delivery 
of  freight  is  made  by  lighter,  the  Steamship  Co.  to  take  same  from  the  lighter 
alongside  the  steamer.  The  handling  ot  freight  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Steamship  Co.,  but  its  responsibility  as  to  freight  and  accrued  charges  thereon 
to  begin  only  as  soon  as  taken  hold  of  by  vessels*  tackle.  The  Steamship  Co. 
agrees  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  lighten 
delivering  freight  alongside  steamers.  All  inland  freight  and  charges  to  be 
paid  after  sailing  of  the  steamers  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the 
Steamship  Co.  one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

The  railways  to  take  charge  of  all  the  west-bound  freight  as  soon  as  deliv- 
ered on  their  wharves,  and  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to  the  Steamship 
Co.  for  the  ocean  freight  and  charges  accrued,  and  such  ocean  freight  and 
charges  accrued  to  be  paid  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the  rail- 
ways one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

(e)  Bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  the  various  places  in  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  contain  only  the  usual  clauses,  and  with  no  unusual 
provisions  which  may  deter  or  Injure  business. 

(/)  The  railways  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for  American 
soliciting  agents,  and  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  railways 
for  compensation  or  other  expenses  of  its  agents  in  America  or  in  Europe. 

(8)  The  railways  agree  to  pay  any  claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage 
for  which  they  may  be  legally  liable.  The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  to  pay  any- 
claims  for  overcharge,  loss,  or  damage  for  which  it  may  be  legally  liable,  and 
to  adjust  any  such  claims  as  may  be  shown  are  customary  for  other  steamship 
services  in  competition  with  it  to  adjust. 

(9)  Nothing  herein  contained,  or  anything  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  constitute  or  create,  or  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute or  create,  any  partnership  between  the  said  companies. 

(10)  In  case  of  any  difference  or  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement,  snob 
difference  or  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  at  New  York,  each  party  t»> 
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select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of  two 
or  more  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final. 

(11)  The  railways  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  cooiieration  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  in  delivering: 
to  the  vessels  of  the  Steamship  Co.  all  the  export  freight  they  control  via 
Norfolk  destined  to  Glasgow. 

(12)  Either  party  to  this  agreement  has  the  privilege  of  canceling  same  at 
any  time  after  12  months  from  the  date  hereof  by  giving  at  least  (>  months' 
advance  notice  to  the  other  party  in  writing  of  its  intention  to  cancel,  but  such 
notice  not  to  be  given  prior  to  July  1,  1909.  Any  such  notice  can  be  given  to 
the  railways  by  being  addressed  to  the  Chesiipeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  at 
Its  head  office  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  its 
bead  office  at  Roanoke,  Va. ;  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head  office  at 
Washington,  D.  C ;  or  such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  railways  by  being  ad- 
dressed to  The  United  States  Shipping  Co.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Steamship  Co.,  by  registered  letter. 

(13)  It  is  further  agreed  that  a  notice  of  cancellation,  as  provided  for  by 
this  agreement,  by  any  one  of  the  railways  does  not  abrogate  the  agreement 
fls  to  the  remaining  parties. 

(14)  In  case  Great  Britain  should  be  involved  in  a  war  by  which  the  Brit- 
ish flag  should  not  be  neutral,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  substitute  ton- 
nage under  a  neutral  flag,  the  service  shall  be  suspended  during  the  period  of 
such  hostilities. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereunto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.. 
By . 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co., 
By . 

Southern  Railway  Co., 
By . 

By  The  United  States  Shipping  Co., 

On  l>ehalf  of  Donaldson  Bros, 


Exhibit  45. 

An  agreement,  dated  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1908,  between  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Co,,  on  behalf  of  the  Nederlandsch  Amerikaansche  Stoom/vaart  Maata- 
chappy  {Holland  Amerika  Lyn),  hereinafter  called  the  Steamship  Co,,  of  the 
one  pari,  and  the  Chesapeake  d  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  the  'Norfolk  A  Western 
RaUtcay  Co,,  and  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
h^^naficr  called  the  railways,  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  parties  hereunto  have  agi'eed  to  enter  Into  this  agreement, 
now  these  presents  witness,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Steamship  Co.  shall,  either  with  their  own  or  other  steamers, 
Btanncb,  tight,  and  strong,  rated  at  100  Al  at  British  Lloyds,  or  equivalent 
thereto,  and  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  traffic,  establish  and  maintain  for 
&  period  of  five  years  from  the  1st  day  of  October,  1908  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  period  of  working),  subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  regular  sail- 
ings from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  Amsterdam-Rotterdam,  Holland,  and  vice  versa,  in  such  manner  that  there 
will  be  ample,  r^ular,  and  reasonably  sufficient  service  between  said  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  all  suitable  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported 
from  the  United  States  or  imported  into  the  United  States  via  the  ports  of 
Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  over  the  systems  of  the  railways. 

(2)  The  railways  will,  so  long  as  regular,  satisfactory,  and  efficient  service  is 
furnished  as  aforesaid  by  the  Steamship  Co..  guarantee  that  all  goods,  wares, 
nnd  merchandise  of  every  description  i)asslug  over  their  systems  to  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  for  export  to  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  shall  be  shipped 
at  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  aforesaid  in  steamers  to  be  provided  by  the 
Steamship  Co.  as  aforesaid  in  so  far  as  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  railways  to 
control  the  same. 

(3)  As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  exported  from  Newport 
News  and  for  Norfolk  as  aforesaid,  the  rates  of  freight  to  be  paid  the  Steam- 
ship Co.  shall  be  the  same  as  the  accepted  rates  from  Baltimore  at  the  tiino 
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at  whicb  the  freight  routed  through  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk  is  engaged, 
liut  the  rates  on  prain.  cattle,  and  cotton  to  he  agreed  upon  mutually  from 
time  to  time  without  regard  to  the  rates  ruling  from  Baltimore. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rates  from  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  shall  at  all 
times  he  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  made  by  the  Steamship  Co.  by  its  more 
northeni  services,  irrespective  of  the  rate  from  Baltimore,  but  with  due  regard 
to  the  class  of  cargo  required  l)y  the  steamers.  It  is  also  furthermore  agreed 
that  cargo  contracted  for  by  the  'Steamship  Co.  shall  be  routed  as  far  as  the 
Steamshii)  Co.  can  control  it  through  the  ports  of  Newport  News  and  Norfolk 
in  fair  proi)ortion  to  the  Steamship  Co.'s  other  services. 

Lumber  and  cotton  emanating  from  local  stations  on  the  railways  may  com- 
mand a  higher  ocean  rate,  but  the  combined  inland  and  ocean  rate  sliall  not 
exceed  the  through  rate  via  Baltimore. 

In  the  case  of  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  cargo  peculiar  to  the 
South,  the  Steamboat  Co.  in  making  rates  from  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk 
will  have  every  possible  regard  for  the  competition  prevailing  through  North 
and  South  Atlantic  and  Virginia  ports,  it  being  distinctly  understood  and  ajreed 
that  all  freight  engagements  made  by  the  railways  will  be  reiwrted  to  and  are 
subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

It  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  SteamsJhip  Co.  will  take  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  grain  when  obtainable  by  each,  steamer  other  than  extra  steamers  put 
on  for  a  full  cargo  of  special  freight. 

As  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  Newiwrt  News 
and  for  Norfolk  and  covered  by  through  rates  to  any  point  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  rates  of  inland  freight  shall  be  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore 
Inland  all-rail  rates  of  freight  for  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
railway  lines  from  Baltimore  in  respect  of  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  .ind 
merchandise. 

The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  that  as  regards  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  Newport  News  and  for  Norfolk,  the  ocean  rates  of  freight  shflll 
be  no  higher  than  the  rates  at  the  time  being  current  and  accepted  by  the 
Steamship  Co.'s  lines  running  from  Amsterdam-Rotterdam  to  either  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore  for  similar  classes  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  for  same 
territories  of  destination. 

(4)  The  railways  and  the  Steamship  Co.  will  use  their  best  efforts  to  extend, 
promote,  and  improve  the  export  and  import  traffic  through  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk. 

(5)  The  railways  will,  during  the  continuance  of  the  period  of  working,  at  all 
times  afford  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newiwrt  News  and  for  Norfolk  every  reason- 
able accommodation  and  facility  in  their  iiower  for  the  reception,  conveyance, 
and  delivery  of  all  traffic  from  the  Steamship  Co.  to  the  railways,  and  will 
convey  such  traffic  on  the  railways'  systems  in  a  proper,  safe,  and  convenient 
manner  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  from  time 
to  time  will  run  proi>er  and  sufficient  trains  thereon  in  convenient  conneotltm 
with  said  line  of  steamships,  and  will  from  time  to  time  (free  of  charged  solicit 
freight  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.,  and  duly  perform  their  duties  In  that 
behalf  in  the  TTnited  States  of  America. 

(0)  The  Steamship  Co.  will  convey  all  traffic  on  the  Steamship  Co.'s  ships  in 
a  proper,  safe,  and  convenient  manner,  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  exoei>- 
tlons  and  conditions  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading  from  time  to  time  in  use  by  the 
Steani«?liip  Vo..  and  will  guarantee  that  no  higher  than  the  Baltimore  rates  of 
insurance  will  be  charged  on  such  traffic,  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  traffic  of  the 
railways,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the  Steamship  Co. 

(7)  During  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  this  agreement: 

id)  The  railways  shall  deliver  all  traffic  for  the  Steamship  Co.  ou  their 
wharves,  or  by  barges,  alongside  the  steamships,  and  shall  receive  all  tnrfic 
from  said  Steamship  Co.  upon  said  wharves  or  barges,  the  Steamship  0*^ 
delivering  and  receiving  as  usual  on  the  whao-ves  or  barges. 

(b)  The  railways  agree  to  furnish  the  Steamship  Co.  at  Newport  News  and 
for  Norfolk  free  llerth  room  for  their  steamers  oj)(»rated  under  this  agreement, 
and  further  agree  to  accord  to  the  Steamship  Co.  free  wharfage,  both  hisldeand 
outside,  on  all  freight  handlefl  by  the  Steamship  (o.  under  this  agreement  nt 
the  wharves  of  the  railways  when  such  wharfage  wot^ld  otherwise  be  borno  hy 
the  Steamship  Co. 

{(')  It  is  understood  that  on  account  of  the  steamers  usually  having  imiH»rt 
carg(».  they  will  procep<l  to  Newport  News  first,  there  discharge  and  take  on 
cargo,  and  whon  in  readiness  proceed  from  Newport  News  direct  to  I^mbert's 
Point  to  the  terminals  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  the  Southern  Railway 
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to  barge  its  cargo  to  the  steamers.  Any  cargo  arriving  over  tbe  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway  for  a  steamer  after  her  departure  from  Newport  News  to  be 
barged  to  the  steamer  at  the  port  of  Norfolk  at  the  exiKJuse  of  the  Chesapeake 
k  Ohio. Railway. 

id)  The  Steiimsfalp  Co.  to  take  charge  of  all  the  enstbonnd  freight  as  soon  as 
taken  bold  of  by  the  vessels*  tackle,  nud  to  be  then  and  there  responsible  to  the 
railways  for  the  inland  freight  and  charges  accrued.  Where  the  delivery  of 
freight  is  made  by  lighter,  the  Steamship  Co.  to  take  same  from  the  lighter 
Alongside  the  steamer.  The  handling  of  freight  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Stesniship  Co.,  bnt  its  responsibility  as  to  freight  and  accrued  cliarges  thereon 
to  begin  only  as  soon  as  taken  hold  of  by  vessels*  tackle.  The  Steamship  Co. 
agrees  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  quick  dispatch  of  the  lighters 
delivering  freight  alongside  steamers.  All  inland  freight  and  charges  to  be 
paid  after  sailing  of  the  steamers  upon  rendering  of  the  account,  allowing  the 
Steamship  Co.  one  week  thereafter  for  examination. 

The  railways  to  take  charge  of  all  the  westbound  freight  as  soon  as  delivered 
on  their  wharves,  and  to  be  then  and  there  resi)onsible  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for 
tl:e  ocejin  freight  and  charges  accrued,  and  such  ocean  freight  and  charges 
accnied  to  be  paid  upon  rendering  of  tlie  account,  allowing  the  railways  one 
week  thereafter  for  examination. 

(e)  Bills  of  lading  issued  to  and  from  the  various  places  in  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  contain  only  the  usual  clauses  and  with  no  unusual  provisions 
which  may  deter  or  injure  business. 

if)  The  railways  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  Steamship  Co.  for  American 
Roiiciting  agents,  and  the  Steamship  Co.  shall  make  no  charge  to  the  railways 
for  compenFation  of  other  expenses  of  its  agents  in  America  or  ui  Europe. 

(8)  The  railways  agree  to  pay  any  claims  for  overcharge,  loss  or  damage  for 
which  they  may  be  legally  liable.  The  Steamship  Co.  agrees  to  pay  any  claims 
for  overcharge,  loss  or  damage  for  which  it  may  be  legally  liable,  and  to  adjust 
any  such  claims  as  may  be  shown  are  customary  for  other  steamship  services 
in  competition  with  it  to  adjust. 

(9)  Nothing  herein  contained,  or  anything  done  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  sai^l 
companies,  or  either  of  them,  shall  constitute  or  create,  or  be  deemed  to  consti- 
tute or  create,  any  partnership  between  the  said  companies. 

(10)  In  case  of  any  difference  or  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement,  such 
difference  or  dispute  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  at  New  York,  each  party 
to  select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two  so  chosen  to  select  a  third,  the  decision  of 
two  or  more  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  final. 

(11)  The  railwaj'S  shall  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
Se:iboard  Air  Line  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  In  delivering 
to  the  vessels  of  the  Steamship  Co.  all  the  export  freight  they  control  via 
Norfolk  destined  to  Amsterdam-Rotterdam. 

(12)  Either  party  to  this  agreement  has  the  privilege  of  canceling  same  at 
any  time  after  12  months  from  the  date  hereof,  by  giving  at  least  6  months, 
advjtnce  notice  to  the  other  party  in  writing  of  its  intention  to  cancel,  but  such 
notice  not  to  be  given  prior  to  July  1,  1909.  Any  such  notice  can  be  given  t« 
the  railways  by  being  addressed  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  at  its 
hesid  office  at  Richmond,  Va. ;  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head 
oflice  at  Roanoke,  Va. ;  the  Southern  Railway  Co.,  at  its  head  office  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  or  such  notice  may  be  given  by  the  railways  by  being  addressed  to 
The  I'nited  States  Shipping  Co.,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  representative  of  the 
Steamship  Co.;  by  registered  letter. 

(13)  It  is  further  agreed  that  a  notice  of  cancellation  as  provided  for  by  this 
jisreement  by  any  one  of  the  railways  does  not  abrogate  the  agreement  as  to 
the  remaining  psirties. 

lu  witness  wher^f,  the  parties  hereunto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Co., 

By , 

On  Jfehalf  of  the  Nederlandsch  Amerikaansche  Stoomvaart  Maatschappy 
(Holland  Amerika  Lyn). 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co., 

r>y . 

Norfolk  &  Westebn  Railway  Co., 

By . 

Southern  Railway  Co., 
By . 
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The  Chairman.  Has  the  Hamburg- American  Line  agreements  with 
other  railroads  than  those  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  can  not  tell.  It  is  not  within  my  province.  You 
will  have  to  ask  the  Hamburg-American  Line  representative  for  that, 
because  my  firm  only  acts  for  the  New  York  freight  service,  and  the 
service  from  Virginia. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  produced  all  the  agreements  with  rail- 
roads on  the  part  of  lines  for  which  you  are  the  representative  or 
agent  in  this  country? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  My  firm  has  other  arrangements  that  were  not 
asked  for.  but  I  am  quite  prepared  to  give  the  conmiittee  all  the  in- 
formation that  it  desires,  because  above  all  we  wish  the  committee  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  situation,  to  be  as  fully  posted  on  what  is 
being  done  for  its  information,  and  so  that  the  committee  will  have 
the  real  facts  before  it,  and  I  am  therefore,  although  I  have  not  been 
asked,  quite  prepared  to  give  the  additional  iniormation  you  ask 
for  now.  The  firm  of  Funch,  Ed;^e  Co.  has  had  for  the  last  18 
years  an  arrangement  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway  Co. 
for  the  transportation  of  its  export  traffic  through  the  port  of  Pensa- 
cola,  covering  Liverpool.  Bremen,  Havre,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  The  service  for  Liverpool  is  furnished  by  a  steamship  com- 
pany under  the  Spanish  flag,  operating  from  Liverpool  to  Cuban 
Eorts,  and  returning  by  way  of  Pensacola,  and  is  known  as  the  Serra 
line.  The  ser^ace  from  Pensacola  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  is 
furnished  by  the  Austro- Americana  Steamship  Co.  The  Havre  and 
Bremen  service  is  a  sporadic  one.  entirely  governed  by  the  movement 
of  cotton,  active  durmg  the  season,  and  nonactive  when  there  is  no 
cotton  moving.  It  is  partly  covered  by  one  of  the  ships  that  the  rail- 
way company  owns  and  partly  covered  by  such  ships  as  we  charter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  agreements  with  any  other  railroads! 

Mr.  (xOTTHEiL.  We  have  another  agreement,  which  has  quite  re- 
cently been  made  with  the  Aransas  Channel  &  Dock  Co.  for  the 
opening  up  and  development  of  Port  Aransas  in  Texas,  which  is  a 
similar  a^eement  to  provide  tonnage  for  such  traffic  as  they  may 
have  moving.  It  is  a  new  undertaking.  It  is  a  development  that  is 
just  beginning,  and  they  will,  we  hope,  largely  contribute  to  the 
movement  of  cotton  from  the  southern  part  of  Texas,  especially 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  because  it  is  early  cotton,  and  it 
is  only  on  all  fours  with  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  to-day 
when  a  new  port  or  a  new  service  is  opened.  Every  sacrifice  has  got 
to  be  made  in  order  to  attract  cargo  to  the  port,  and  to  persuade  the 
shippers  as  well  as  consignees  to  favor  the  port.  That  is  a  condition 
whidi  I  may  say  has  existed  with  every  one  of  the  United  States 
ports,  and  tnat  is  a  condition  that  has  gradually  developed  the  large 
steamship  lines,  now  operating  from  the  different  ports,  especially  m 
New  York,  and  a  traae  has  been  built  up  from  a  small  beginning, 
with  small  ships.  Foily  years  ago  the  Holland-American  Line  startwl 
with  two  ships,  the  Maas  and  the  Rotterdam^  which  carried  1,200  tons 
of  cargo.  It  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  fill  a  steamer  of  that  size. 
After  running  awhile  they  added  two  more  ships  that  carried  1.800 
tons,  and  we  were  pretty  much  at  our  wits'  ends  to  know  how  to  fill 
those  ships.  Of  course  they  were  larger  and  two  sailings  a  month  as 
against  one.  When  those  ships  came  along  we  found  it  very  soon 
developed  the  trade,  it  attracted  business,  and  we  found  it  was  easier 
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to  fill  those  two  .ships  than  it  had  been  to  fill  the  one  ship.  To-day 
the  Holland- American  Line  has  a  fine  and  efficient  service,  as  good  as 
any,  composed  of  combined  passenger  and  freight  boats,  as  fine  as 
you  can  find  in  the  world;  and  where  the  ships  carried  1,200  tons  40 
years  ago,  the  ships  to-day  carry  12,000  tons;  and  where  they  had 
a  monthly  service  40  years  ago,  there  is  to-day  a  weekly  service: 
and  that  is  a  condition,  gentlemen,  that  ^rou  can  dwell  upon  ana 
explain  at  every  port  and  every  service;  it  will  carry  us  entirely 
too  far,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  take  up  your  time,  but,  of  course, 
these  steamship  companies  have  made  heavy  sacrifices;  they  have 
suffered  great  losses. 

The  Holland- American  Line  at  one  time  had  to  write  off  half  its 
capital ;  it  was  sunk,  gone,  and  so  a  great  many  other  steamship  com- 
panies have  been  oblig;ed  to  lose  a  large  amount  of  money  in  develop- 
ing the  business  in  which  they  had  entered,  and  it  is  not  therefore  un- 
reasonable for  them  to  feel,  that  having  done  what  they  have  done  to 
create  a  trade,  that  they  should  be  protected  and  that  they  should 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  any  agreements  or  any  understandings,  say, 
with  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  or  other  roads  going 
into  New  York? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Railroad  agreements  are  never  made  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  care  where  they  are  made. 

Mr.  GoTTHBiu  I  mean  that  New  York  is  an  open  port ;  it  is  differ- 
ent from  all  other  ports.  It  is  because  we  have  so  many  railroads  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  railroad  agreements ;  in  fact,  we  would 
rather  be  free,  open  to  take  cargo  from  every  railroad  than  to  have 
an  agreement.  When  you  come  to  other  ports  where  the  railroads 
own  the  docks  and  where  you  are  obliged  to  go  to  their  terminal  and 
load  cargo,  the  condition  is  somewhat  different. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  you  call  an  open  port,  and  the  docking 
facilities  are  under  the  control  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  6oTTH£iL.  Yes;  or  under  the  control  of  private'owners. 

The  Chairman.  Not  under  the  control  of  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No,  sir ;  no  steamer  ever  goes  to  a  railroad  pier  to 
load  miscellaneous  cargo.  The  only  time,  I  think,  that  a  steamer 
will  go  to  a  railroad  pier  is  when  she  loads  a  full  cargo  of  grain  and 
goes  to  the  grain  elevator  and  loads  it  at  the  railroad  terminal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  case  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  The  condition  in  Philadelphia  is  different.  Two 
railroads  center  there.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  certain  lines 
ccMning  to  its  terminal  and  the  Reading  has  other  lines  coming  to  its 
terminal,  and  some  interchange;  they  go  to  two  terminals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  Reading  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania own  boats  themselves  that  are  engaged  in  this  shipping? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the  olden  times,  I 
klieve,  had  a  very  large  share,  rather  a  very  large  financial  interest 
m  the  International  Navigation  Co.,  which  operated  the  Red  Star 
Line  and  afterwards  the  American  Line,  but  I  believe  they  have  no 
interest  to-day.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  no  interest  at  all, 
tc  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

ifr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  about  foreign  trade,  but  they  own  many 
coalingr  boats  and  similar  craft. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  In  the  coastwise  trade  it  is  different,  I  believe. 
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The  Chairman.  Take  Philadelphia.  I  remember  going  up  the 
water  front  there  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  it  looked  to  me  like 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  companies  have  monopolized  the 
entire  water  front  except  one  pier,  which  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  city ;  and  yet  they  complain  that  they  can  not  develop  their 
s^ippin^  interests,  and  I  wondered  if  they  were  blind  enough  not  to 
know  wny. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  that  is  correct,  so  far  as  the  piers  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  the  piers  in  Philadelphia  are  very  largely  con- 
trolled by  these  two  railroads,  and  there  was  a  period  when,  I 
think,  cargo,  so  far  as  the  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  was  not 
brought  to  Philadelphia.  The  Reading,  I  think,  took  the  position 
of  forcing  what  they  could  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  because 
that  was  their  terminal,  unless  they  worked  over  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  into  New  York.  And,  again,  that  did  not  suit  the  Reading; 
they  wanted  their  own  road  developed,  and  bj^  increasing  the  tramc 
from  the  Reading  terminals,  having  different  lines  running  from  the 
Reading  terminals  to  European  ports,  it  more  or  less  forced  the  hand 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Pennsylvania  took  a  different  position. 
The  situation  at  present,  I  am  free  to  say,  is  that  all  along  the  coast 
here  the  railroads  do  what  they  can  to  develop  the  port  to  which 
they  are  running.  I  think  that  the  railroads  have  forced  more  than 
one  steamship  company  to  give  them  a  service,  although,  perhaps, 
the  conditions  did  not  really  warrant  it. 

I  know  that  the  Boston  roads  have  forced  the  steamship  cuinpani© 
to  go  into  Boston  and  take  rates  that  they  can  get  at  New  York  just 
as  well,  because  under  the  filing  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, east  bound,  there  is  not  anv  difference  between  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  of  course  a  steamship  company  would  have  no  in- 
terest to  go  into  Boston  when  they  could  get  the  same  rates  from 
New  York.  Of  course,  there  is  a  aifferential  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  as  against  Boston  and  New  York,  and  that  brirtgs  as 
again  to  the  disturbance  we  had  here  lately  between  those  railroads 
vvnere,  under  certain  decisions  or  opinions  given  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  differentials  were  to  be  adjusted.  I  feel 
this  way :  That  each  of  those  ports  is  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of 
the  business  that  is  moving.  If  New  York  attempted  to  materially 
increase  its  traffic,  it  would  have  a  great  many  dimculties  to  handle 
it — ^speaking  entirely  now  so  far  as  Atlantic  business  is  concerned— 
and  I  think  certain  classes  of  cargo  can  move  more  readily  through 
the  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Gottheil. 

Mr.  Gottheil.  I  should  like  just  a  minute.  It  will  not  take  me 
more  than  a  minute.  I  have  here  before  me,  gentlemen,  the  "  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,"  which  was  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  connection  with  a  q[uestion  similar 
to  that  which  is  now  being  investigated  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Gottheil.  It  was  in  1909.  I  should  like  to  state  that  the 
advantages  secured  by  a  conference  system  are  given  in  this  report 
to  be: 

(A)  Regularity  and  high  class  of  service. 

(B)  Stability  of  rates. 
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(C)  Maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent. 

(D)  Economy  in  a  more  economical  distribution  of  cost  of  service. 

(E)  Uniform  rates  to  all  merchants,  and 

(F)  No  carriage  for  ship's  account,  which  means  no  cargoes  to  be 
carried  on  ship's  account. 

This  report,  ^ntlemen,  deals  very  minutely  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  especially  deals  with  the  question  of  the  deferred-rebate 
system. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  this:  That  nionths  ago  we  went 
through  that.    We  have  it. 

Mr.  GoTTHEii..  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  it  expresses  so 
thoroughly  my  views  on  the  question  of  the  conference  and  on  the 
question  of  the  rebate  system  that  I  should  like  very  much  to  have 
pages  38  to  50  embodied  in  the  record  as  part  of  my  testimony  before 
your  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  objection.  That  is  the  substance  of  their 
findings  in  favor  of  conferences,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Yes. 

[Page  38.1 
Pabt  IV. 

ADTAHTA6E8    ATTRIBUTED   TO  THE   SHIPPING    CX>NF£BLNCB   AND   DEFERRED- BEBATK 

SYSTEM. 

111.  It  has  been  generally  recognized  by  economists  and  writers  on  trade 
organization  that  the  various  forms  of  transport  or  locomotion  should  be  classed 
among  the  trades  where  monopoly  may  secure  very  great  advantages.  Whether 
the  service  of  carriage  by  sea  is  one  in  which  the  disadvantages  of  monopoly 
are  outweighed  by  its  advantages  is  the  main  question  in  issue  in  this  inquiry. 
Monopolies  or  combinations  are,  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  beneficial  in 
proportion  as  they  bring  about  the  substitution  of  something  which  is  more 
for  something  which  is  less  valuable,  or  enable  more  of  a  particular  thing  or 
serrice  to  be  produced  or  provided  at  a  decreased  cost.  It  wiil  therefore  be 
material  to  consider  how  far  the  system  of  shipping  conferences  and  deferred 
rebates  conforms  to  these  tests. 

112.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  by  its  advocates  for  the  system  may  be 
elaaslfled  as  follows : 

(1)  Improvements  in  service  by — 

(a)  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular  sailings  and  stable  rates  of 
freight. 
(&)  The  provision  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  speed. 

(2)  Economy  in  cost  of  service. 

(3)  More  economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service. 

(4)  The  maintenance-  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent 

(5)  Uniform  rates  of  freight  to  all  shippers,  large  or  small. 

(6)  No  carriage  on  sliip*s  account 

We  shall  accordingly  in  this  part  of  our  report  consider  in  what  sense  these 
are  real  advantages,  to  what  extent  they  are  guaranteed  by,  and  how  far  they 
are  dependent  upon,  the  system  of  shipping  conferences  and  deferred  rebates. 

(l)    IMPROVEMENTS  IN   SERVICE. 

(a)  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular  sailings  and  stable  rates  of 
freight 

113.  It  is  claimed  by  the  shii)owners,  and,  indeed,  generally  adniltted,  that 
tlie  provision  of  a  regular  service  of  steamships  is  of  much  importance  to  a 
oerchant  His  opportunities  of  shipping  are  increased,  and  their  occurrence 
at  regular  intervals  and  on  fixed  dates  removes  the  necessity  of  storing  his 
poods.   He  has  not  to  engage  cargo  space  in  advance,  and  if  at  the  last  moment 
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he  does  not  wish  to  or  is  unable  to  ship  his  goods  he  Incurs  no  penalty  uud 
suffers  no  inconvenience.  But  these  regular  facilities  are  not  only  of  im- 
portance for  reasons  of  this  nature.  They  have  an  economic  value  in  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  trade.  This  was  well  described  by  Sir  James  Mackay 
(of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Ck).),  as  follows:  "If  you  keep  oa 
supplying  godds  to  a  country  or  to  your  customers  with  regularity  you  increase 
,  the  consumption ;  if  you  supply  these  goods  fitfully,  and  you  do  not  supply  the 
demand  when  the  vacuum  is  there,  then  you  never  get  it  again  in  the  same 
degree.  Whereas  if  you  have  a  regular  service  of  ships  going  out  and  con- 
stantly taking  out  cargoes,  in  my  opinion  you  are  increasing  the  demand  in 
India  and  increasing  the  consumption  in  the  country.*'  We  concur  in  this  opin- 
ion, and  consider  that  the  dispatch  of  steamers  at  regular  dates  advertised 
beforehand  is  not  only  a  desirable  but  an  essential  requirement  of  the  trade  in 
general  merchandise  at  the  present  day. 

114.  When  to  regularity  of  sailings  is  added  stability  of  freights,  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  is  said  to  be  still  greater.  Merchants  are  enabled  to  make 
forward  contracts  to  deliver  their  goods  not  only  by  a  certain  date  but  also 
at  a  fixed  price,  including  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  All  merchants  ship- 
ping general 

(Marginal  references:  J.  Holt,  1686;  Mackay,  19844.) 
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merchandise  agree,  we  believe,  that  regular  sailings  are  of  great  advantage, 
though  they  differ  to  some  extent  as  to  the  dependence  of  r^ular  sailings 
upon  the  rebate  system.  They  vary,  however,  in  their  opinions  as  to  tlie 
necessity  of  stable  rates  of  freight.  The  great  preponderance  of  evidence 
before  us  was  to  the  effect  that  stable  rates  and  regular  sailings  were  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  trade  at  the  present  day.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Langdon  (president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  CJommerce),  In  speaking 
of  the  cotton-piece  trade,  drew  an  Interesting  distinction  between  the  trade 
to  the  East  and  that  to  the  West.  He  expressed  the  view  that  in  the  trade 
to  the  East  stable  rates  of  freight  and  regular  sailings  were  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  reasons  that  orders  are  generally  placed  months  ahead,  and  the 
trade  is  conducted  in  large  quantities  and  for  a  small  profit  on  a  cash  basis. 
In  the  western  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  whore  the  bulk  of  the  trade  was  <ione 
on  the  credit  system  and  for  large  profits,  he  thought  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  merchants  would  not  be  better  off  under  a  free  freight  market. 
Mr.  Zimmern  (of  Messrs.  L.  Reiss,  Bros.  &  Co..  large  phipi>ers  to  China) 
agreed  with  this  opinion  so  far  as  the  eastern  trade  is  concerned,  and  he 
stated  that  where  there  are  so  many  factors,  e.  g.,  exchange,  which  introduce 
uncertainty  into  the  trade,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  one  factor,  viz,  freight, 
which  is  certain. 

115.  We  are  of  opinion  that  stability  in  rates  of  freight  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  regular  trades.  Moreover,  it  Is  evident  that  with- 
out such  stability  the  publication  of  rate  tariffs  and  classifications  of  goods,  to 
which  many  of  our  witnesses  atached  great  weight,  could  not  be  secured. 

(&)  The  provision  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  speed. 

116.  It  is  claimed  as  an  advantage  of  the  conference  system  that,  by  reason 
of  the  greater  security  which  it  provides,  It  enables  shipowners  to  supply  ves- 
sels of  higher  class  and  greater  speed,  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  particular  trades. 

117.  The  advantages  of  shipping  by  vessels  of  high  class  and  speed  are  ob- 
vious. The  Insurance  premium  on  cargo  is  less,  and  the  cargo  Is  delivered  in 
better  order  and  with  greater  dispatch.  It  is  equally  an  advantage  that  the 
steamers  should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trade  In  which 
they  are  to  be  employed.  The  conditions  of  different  trades  are  seldom  the 
same.  They  vary  in  the  draft  of  water  at  the  ports  of  discharging.  They 
vary  also  in  the  nature  of  the  cargo  which  they  yield  and  in  the  quantities  and 
seasons  In  which  that  cargo  Is  provided.  In  the  Australian  and  Argentine  trade, 
for  example,  a  large  part  of  the  homeward  cargo  consists  of  perishable  goods, 
such  as  meat,  fruit,  and  butter,  and  for  the  safe  carriage  of  these  commodities 
vessels  specially  fitted  with  cool  chambers  and  refrigerating  plant  ai'e  essential. 
Further,  in  the  homeward  trade  from  the  Argentine,  vessels  s|)€clally  c^)n- 
Btructed,  of  light  draft,  are  required.  The  adaptation  of  steamers  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  particular  trades  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  relieres 
shippers  of  any  anxiety  as  to  the  class  or  nature  of  the  vessel  bv  which  they 
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are  going  to  ship,  and  enables  them  to  count  upon  a  unifom  and  stable  rate 
of  insuinnce  in  making  forward  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  goods. 

lis.  Clearly,  then,  the  most  economic  carrying  instrument  for  a  particular 
trade  is  one  which  has  beeen  built  specially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  that 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  extent  of  the  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  from  a  service  of  steamers  of  high  class  and  special  quali- 
ties varies  according  to  the  nature  of  a  merchant's  business  and  the  character 
ol  the  goods  which  he  ships.  To  many  these  advantages  are  essential.  To 
otliers  a  service  of  a  lower  class  of  vessel  would  be  equally  advantageous,  and 
the  correspondingly  lower  rates  would  render  such  a  service  desirable. 

(2)    ECONOMY  IN   COST  OP   SERVICE. 

IID.  It  is  contended  by  those  who  have  expressed  views  adverse  to  shipping 
conferences  that  the  monopoly  obtained  through  the  system  of  referred  rebates 
may,  in  cases,  enable  them  to  charge  rates  which  are  higher  than  the  cost  of 
the  service  plus  a  reasonable  addition  for  profit.  Whether  they  have,  in  fact, 
done  80  we  do  not  propose  to  consider  here.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed 
by  the  shipowners  that  the  working  of  the  system  by  reducing  the  cost  of  service 
may,  and  does,  eventually  result  in  lower  charges  to  the  shipper. 

(Marginal references:  Langdon, 679, 687-688 ;  Zimmern,  13768 ;  Zinimern,  13856.) 
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120.  In  Part  II  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  various  means  adopted  by 
the  conferences  to  apportion  traffic  and  regulate  competition.  These,  by  mini- 
mizing wasteful  competition  among  the  lines,  must,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
reduce  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  service  supplied  by  the  conference,  and,  unless 
the  l)enefit  of  the  reduction  passes  entirely  into  the  pockets  of  the  shipowners, 
may  counteract  the  tendency  toward  increased  rates,  which  a  cessntion  of 
competition  renders  possible. 

121.  A  second  factor  which  may  conduce  to  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
service  is  the  effect  which  the  conference  system  has  had  upon  building.  We 
have  already  in  paragraphs  116-118  noted  the  economic  effect  of  improve- 
ments In  the  class  of  vessel  supplied.  Economies  nre  effected  also  in  the  sisBe  of 
the  vessel.  A  large  vessel,  provided  that  it  can  be  filled,  is  a  more  economic 
vessel  than  a  small  one.  The  larger  the  vessel  the  smaller  the  ratio  which 
working  expenses  bear  to  gross  earnings.  The  tendency  on  this  account  to  build 
ships  of  greater  carrying  capacity  is,  we  are  Informed,  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  tramp  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  liner.  But  it  appears  to  us  that,  in  the  case 
of  ships  which  have  to  sail  whether  their  cargo  spaces  are  full  or  not,  this 
tendency  would,  to  some  extent,  be  checked,  if  they  were  deprived  of  every 
means  of  securing  merchants  custom  other  than  the  excellence  of  their  service. 
MThile,  however,  the  tendency,  which  we  have  noted,  to  build  steamers  of  large 
size  and  high  class  up  to  a  point  leads  to  economy  in  cost  of  service,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  In  a  system  which  leaves  competition  in  facilities,  as  distinct 
from  rates,  largely  unaffected,  the  result  may  be  undue  inflation  either  in  the 
nnmber,  the  size,  or  the  value  of  the  ships.  To  this  subject  we  recur  in  para- 
graphs 177-185. 

(3)  More  economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service. 

122.  To  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  conference  system  in  distributing  cost 
of  service  over  the  various  items  of  cargo  carried  it  is  necessary  first  to 
understand  how  the  cost  Is  borne  In  the  open  market.  The  rate  provided  for 
In  the  charter  party  of  a  tramp  or  sailing  vessel  is,  speaking  generally,  one 
rate,  based  upon  the  fluctuating  value  of  tonnage  as  determined  by  the  laws 
of  snpply  and  demand. 

123.  Under  the  conference  system  the  quasimonopoly  obtained  by  combina- 
tion and  the  system  of  deferred  r(*bates  lifts  the  rates  to  a  large  measure  out- 
side the  sphere  of  competition.  Rates  are  no  longer  assessed  according  to  the 
vnlne  of  tonnage  as  determined  by  supply  and  demand.  A  tariff  or  classiflca- 
tlon  Is  drawn  np,  applying  different  rates  to  different  articles,  and  these  rates 
are  maintained  over  long  periods.  In  the  making  of  this  tariff  an  entirely 
different  standard  from  that  on  which  tramp  rates  are  assessed  is  applied. 
The  limit  in  the  case  of  each  commodity  is  "what  the  traffic  will  bear,"  for 
hroadly  regarded  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  shipowner  to  charge  a  rate 
which  will  result  in  the  diminution  of  traffic. 

124.  But  other  considerations  are  taken  into  account  Where,  as  in  the  case 
of  heavy  lifts  or  dangerous  goods,  exceptional  charges  are  Incurred  in  stowage. 
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and  in  loading  and  discharging,  the  element  of  cost  of  service  is  considered. 
Cost  of  service,  however,  so  far  ns  most  goods  nre  concerned,  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  and  is  therefore  only  taken  into  account  in  exceptional  cases.  It  is. 
however,  often  taken  into  consideration  in  settling  the  relative  rates  to  or 
from  various  ports  serv'^ed  by  the  same  line.  Ports  where  the  duties  are  low,  or 
where  there  are  exceptional  facilities  for  discharging,  and  ports  where  coal 
is  forthcoming,  receive  pro  tanto  lower  rates  than  ports  lacking  such  advantages. 

125.  Another  factor  of  even  greiiter  importance  is  the  value  of  the  commodity. 
Where  goods  are  divided  into  classes,  these  classes  correspond  roughly  with  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  where  the  rates  are  quoted  separat^y  for  each  conunodity 
here  again  value  seems  to  play  an  important  part.  This,  it  is  claimed,  has 
advantages.  It  enables  the  shipping  companies  to  apportion  the  cost  of  their 
service  over  the  various  items 'of  traffic  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  trade.  If  a  rate  bears  hardly  on  one  article  it  can  be  reduced  and  com- 
pensation obtained  by  an  increase  In  another  direction.  It  enables  the  shipping 
companies  to  look  at  the  trade  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it  may  become.  Thus. 
Mr.  Alcock.  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  stated  with  regard  to  the 
trade  to  the  West  const  of  South  America  that  "  at  the  present  moment 

(Marginal  references:    Bibby,  21048;  Cook,  precis,  par.  8  Lloyd.  16595;  cf. 
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there  are  many  ports  called  at  which  are  simply  being  nursed,  and  although  in 
many  cases  there  is  no  homeward  cargo  from  these  ports,  they  are  put  on  a 
reasonable  footing  in  the  matter  of  freights." 

126.  At  the  same  time,  the  npiK>rtionment  of  the  cost  of  service  in  this  way 
may  lead  to  hardships  in  particular  cases.  The  rates  on  goods  which  are  sub- 
ject to  competition  by  tramps  or  sailing  vessels  will  naturally  be  fixed  low,  and 
this  may  lend  to  a  higher  rate  being  Imposed  on  articles  not  subject  to  com- 
petition. Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  low  rate  obtained  for  cotton  piece  goods 
by  the  combination  of  the  cotton  piece  goods  importers  in  Bombay,  Sir  James 
Mackay  said.  "  It  may  be  that  this  low  rate  of  freight  on  piece  goods  from 
Liverpool  to  Bombay  necessitates  a  higher  rate  on  other  goods.*'  Similarly,  to 
compensate  themselves  for  the  lo<^  rates  which  governments,  municipalities,  and 
other  shippers  of  "contract  quantities"  are  able  to  demand,  the  shipowners 
mny  possibly  charge  higher  rates  on  the  goods  of  the  general  merchant.  Again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tramp,  rates  are  fixed  with  reference  to  the  round  voyage. 
A  lack  of  freight  or  excessive  competition  in  the  homeward  trade  may  therefore 
result  in  a  higher  rate  being  charged  for  goods  outward.  This  relation  of  the 
outward  and  homeward  cargo  is  especially  evident  in  the  South  African  trade, 
where  the  permanent  lack  of  cargo  homeward  results  in  a  corresponding  in- 
flation of  the  outward  rates.  Similarly,  a  commodity,  which  from  its  de- 
sirability as  cargo  may  be  able  to  command  a  very  low  rate  in  the  op«i  market 
may,  when  charged  by  the  standard  of  value  or  of  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear," 
have  to  pay  a  very  enhanced  rate.  An  interesting  example  of  this  was  given 
with  regard  to  the  rate  on  tin  charged  by  the  Straits  Homeward  Conference. 

(4)  The  maintenance  of  equal  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

127.  We  have  In  paragraph  62  given  some  accoimt  of  the  agreements  and 
understandings  existing  between  the  lines  carrying  from  the  United  Kingdom  flod 
the  Continent,  under  which  the  same  rates  are  charged  on  similar  articles. 
These  agreements,  we  believe,  exist  either  in  the  form  of  a  written  document 
or  In  that  of  an  understanding  in  practically  every  long  voyage  trade  from 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  New  Zealand,  which  is  entirely  In  tbe 
hands  of  British  lines. 

128.  The  only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  contended  that  these  agreements 
are  not  to  the  benefit  of  British  trade  was  that  taken  by  Mr.  Maclay  (a  tramp 
shipowner),  who  contended  that  in  an  open  freight  market  the  rates  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  British  shipping,  could  not  but 
be  lower  than  the  rates  charged  from  the  Continent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wrt<« 
frequently  urged  by  the  shipowners  that  but  for  the  rebate  system  rates  from 
the  Continent  would  be  lower  than  rates  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

129.  As  to  this,  we  fail  to  see  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Maclay*8  contention  cdr 
be  supported.  If  the  phrase  "open  market"  has  any  meaning,  it  is  that  tbe 
tonnage  in  It  operates  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  without 
regard  to  national  boundaries.    We  fail,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  predominance 
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of  British  shipping  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  rates  would  in  an  open 
market  be  lower  in  this  country  than  in,  say,  France  or  Holland  or  any  other 
European  country  equally  favorably  situated  for  the  maricets  oversea.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  and  In  so  far  as  under  an  open  market  ship- 
owners were  tied  to  national  ports,  the  subsidies  which  are  granted  to  national 
sliipping  by  many  foreign  Governments  would  enable  them  to  carry  goods  at 
lower  rates  than  British  shipowners.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
agreements  for  maintaining  rates  of  freight  at  an  equal  level  from  the  Continent 
and  United  Kingdom  have  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  trade  in  averting  rate 
war?.  We  do  not  found  this  opinion  upon  any  contention  that  the  rates  in  an 
open  market  would  be  higher  from  this  country  than  from  the  Continent,  but 
solely  upon  the  ground  that  rate  wars  are  detrimental  to  trade  generally.  The 
nf^reements,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  have  been  loyally  observed,  and, 
exceix  In  cases  where  they  have  l>een  temporarily  interrupted  by  disputes  within 
tli^  conference  or  by  incursions  from  without,  they  have  had  a  permanent  and 
real  effect  in  maintaining  equality  of  rates. 

(Marginal  references:  Alcock,  precis,  par.  12,  20838;  Bibby,  21032;  Blake, 
10657-^;  Mackay,  19689;  Soper,  196-7;  Dyer,  1814;  R.  H.  Price  (S.  A.),  1003; 
Mackay,  19586 ;  McArthur,  precis,  par.  14, 12535-6. 12433, 12480-1.  12425 ;  R.  I). 
Holt,  17145;  Maclay,  8488-9;  Cook,  19102.) 
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130.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  existence  of  organized  confereiicofi  of 
re^lar  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  interested  in  developing  the  exiiurt 
trade  of  their  own  countries,  is  in  itself  a  factor  tending  to  prevent  the  rates 
from  either  side  from  being  maintained  at  an  unduly  high  level,  or  nt  a  level 
which  hinders  the  development  of  British  trade. 

131.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  here  with  two  cases  in  which  it  is  alleged 
Umt  distinct  preferences  of  a  prominent  character  have  been  accorded  to  conti- 
nental shippers: 

i\)  The  trade  to  New  Zealand  which,  both  from  the  Coutiuent  and  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  in  the  hands  of  British  lines. 

(2)  The  through  rates  from  inland  towns  in  Germany  granted  by  the  German 
Stflte  railways  in  concert  with  certain  German  steamship  conii)iinie8. 

<l\  Trade  with  New  Zealand. — It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  lines,  either 
BriUsh  or  foreign,  carrying  direct  from  the  Continent  to  New  Zealand.  Contl- 
B**DtHl  goods  are  sent  to  New  Zealand  via  London,  where  they  are  transshipped 
into  the  direct  steamers  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  secretary  to  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave 
Fereral  instances,  ranging  from  1903  to  1906,  of  cases  in  which  the  through  rate 
fnim  the  Continent  via  I»ndon  was  lower  than  the  local  rate  charged  on  British 
gooda  He  informed  us  that  in  1903  the  question  of  these  differential  rates  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  some  of  the  shipping  companies  by  the  Birmiu^bam 
Chamlier  of  Commerce,  and  the  Tyser  Lines  stated  that  "  their  object  in  fixing 
Ij^-wer  rates  from  continental  ports  was  to  take  it  out  of  the  power  of  continental 
fttesimship  companies  to  run  a  service  from  the  Continent  direct  to  New  Zealand, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  competing  with  the  Germans,  which  they  were 
dohig  at  considerable  cost  to  the  New  Zealand  steamship  lines." 

Mr.  BIyth,  of  the  Walsall  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gave  similar  instances  of 
differential  rates,  existing  in  1906  and  1907,  on  printing  machinery,  sjUI  cloth, 
omvas,  nod  collar  checks.  The  Invercargill  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  quote 
similar  diflTerentiationa  in  the  rates  on  enamel  ware  and  nails. 

^e  regret  that,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  New  Zealand  conference  lines  to 
depute  a  representative  to  give  evidence  before  us,  we  were  unable  to  examine 
them  in  regard  to  these  differential  rates. 

(11)  Through  rates  front  inland  towns  in  Germany. — These  through  rates 
h-'^e  been  referred  to  by  several  witnesses  as  an  instance  of  the  failure  of 
British  conferem^e  lines  to  obtain  equality  of  treatment  for  British  shippers. 
And  though,  as  will  l)e  seen  from  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  this 
Nnt,  an  inquiry  into  the  subject  generally  does  not  come  within  our  terms  of 
rt*f«»renco,  it  ?eem8  advisable  that  we  should  give  some  acconnt  of  the  relation 
••f  these  through  rates  to  the  agreements  as  to  rates  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

Through  rates  are  arranged  by  the  German  State  railways  with  pertain  Ger- 
En«n  t^tejimship  companies,  and  they  Include  cjirringe  by  rail  from  tlie  inland 
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town  to  the  port  und  carriage  to  the  foreign  port  of  destination  by  the  steamer. 
The  trades  in  which  these  through  rates  are  granted  and  the  lines  by  wbicb 
they  are  available  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  trade  fi*om  Hamburg  to  the  Levant  by  the  German  Levant  line. 

(2)  The  trade  from  Bremen  to  the  Levant  by  the  Bremen  Levant  line. 

(3)  The  trade  from  Hamburg  to  ports  in  East  and  South  Africa  by  the  Ger- 
man East  African  Line. 

I'he  specific  ports  in  these  trades  to  which  goods  can  be  carried  on  through 
rates  are  given  in  Sir  W.  Ward's  report  in  Appendix,  Part  III.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  stated  here  that  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  are  not  included,  and  that. 
so  far  as  the  area  served  by  the  south  African  conference  is  concerned,  the  only 
ports  to  which  the  arrangement  applies  are  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Betrsu 

The  arrangement  for  the  apportionment  of  the  through  rate  between  the  ship- 
ping  companies  and  the  State  railways  is  Icept  secret,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
unable  to  say  whether  the  freight  received  by  the  shipping  companies  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  freight  received  for  port  to  port  carriage  on  goods  not  shipped  on 
through  rates,  which  in  the  case  of  the  south  African  trade  is  by  agreemeDt 

(Marginal  references:  Wright,  precis,  par.  2-6;  Blyth,  precis,  par.  3-fi;  App.. 
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the  same  as  the  freight  charged  by  the  British  lines.  It  was  urged  by  certain 
witnesses  that  the  amount  received  by  the  German  line  out  of  the  throagb 
rate  was  less  than  the  ordinary  port  to  port  rate,  but  little  evidence  coald  be 
adduced  in  support  of  this  other  than  the  supposition  that,  as  goods  are  car- 
ried by  weight*  on  the  railways,  the  through  rate  must  be  arranged  entirely  on 
a  weight  basis,  and  that,  if  the  share  received  by  the  shipping  companies  con- 
sists of  the  port  to  port  rate,  based  according  to  weight,  this  must  in  most  esses 
result  in  their  carrying  a  larger  amount  per  freight  ton  than  the  British  lines. 

Any  suppositions  as  to  the  relation  of  the  share  of  the  through  rate  received 
by  the  German  lines  to  the  port-to-port  rate  charged  on  goods  not  carried  on 
through  rates  can  only  be  spieculative.  The  relation  is  not  even  known  to  the 
British  lines.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  through  rate  is  considerably  lower  th&o 
the  rate  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  tariff  railway  rate  to  the  ordlnarj 
port-to-port  rate.  Such  rates  constitute,  therefore,  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
export  trade  of  German  manufacturers  and  an  indirect  subsidy  to  those  Ger- 
man lines  by  which  alone  they  are  available.  And,  as  they  are  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  action  of  the  German  Government,  it  appears  to  us  that  tbe 
British  lines  can  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for  the  preference  which  these 
rates  accord  to  German  goods.  The  British  lines  are,  in  fact  themselves 
injured  by  the  indirect  subsidy  which  the  arrangement  accords  to  certain  Ger- 
man shipping  companies.  We  may,  however,  add  that,  according  to  Mr.  Byron, 
so  far  as  the  British  shipowners  are  able  to  gather,  the  quantity  of  cargo  that 
is  shipped  to  South  Africa  on  these  through  bills  of  lading  forms  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  shipments  from  Germany. 

I  (5)    TNIFOBM  RATES  OF  FBEIGIIT  TO  ALL  MEBCHANTB,  LABGE  OB  SMALL. 


132.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  conference  system  shipowners  are  enabled, 
except  as  regards  what  are  known  as  ''contract  quantities,"  referred  to  in 
paragraph  63  (p.  26  ad  fin.)  to  charge  the  same  rates  to  all  shippers  alike. 
whether  large  or  small.  In  other  words,  it  is  claimed  that  the  system  enables 
them  to  protect  the  "  small  man  "  from  his  more  wealthy  competitor,  and  the 
great  majority  of  merchants  appear  to  regard  this  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  late  Mr.  Soper,  in  fact,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  South  Afric;in 
Merchants'  Committee,  apparently  looked  upon  uniformity  of  rates  as  tlie 
most  important  advantage  which  the  system  could  confer. 

133.  That  the  system  has  the  effect  of  protecting  the  "small  man'*  is.  ve 
think,  beyond  doubt.  To  the  large  shipi)er,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  consign- 
ments are  on  such  a  scale  that  in  an  open  freight  market  he  could  obtain  a 
preference  over  his  smaller  competitors,  uniformity  is  probably  of  no  adTsn- 
tage;  and  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favor  of  such  uniformity  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that,  while  such  of  the  larger  merchants  as  approve  of 
the  whole  conference  system  acquiesce  in  uniformity  of  rates  as  an  integn^ 
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part  of  tbat  system,  the  majority  of  shippers  come  within  the  category  of 
"small  meo/*  to  whom  uniformity  is  an  undoubted  advantage. 

134.  But  the  economic  advantage  of  uniformity  of  rates  is  to  be  tested,  we 
think,  not  by  its  effect  on  this  or  that  section  of  the  mercantile  community,  but 
by  its  effect  on  the  general  course  of  trade.  The  important  consideration  is 
wliether  a  system  of  uniform  rates  results  in  increasing  the  volume  of  exports 
and  reducing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  as  compared  with  a  system  of  open 
competition  under  which  the  powerful  shippers,  or  combinations  of  them  could 
obtain  preferential  rates. 

135.  In  favor  of  a  system  under  which  preferential  rates  would  be  allowed  it 
has  been  argued  that,  as  business  can  be  done  at  less  cost  on  a  large  scale  than 
it  can  on  a  small  scale,  the  consumer  and  producer  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
reduction  in  cost  which  would  ensue,  if  those  operating  on  a  large  scale  were 
allowed  preferential  terms.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  this  argument 
is  fiallacious  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  system  of  uniform  rates  does  not  apply  to  "  contract  quantities  "  nor 
to  goods  shipped  in  bulk. 

(2)  At  the  present  day,  when  goods  are  dispatched  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  the  service  performed  by  the  shipowner  is  the  same  and  costs  the  same  for 
the  same  character  of  shipment,  whatever  the  scale  of  business  of  the  shipper 
for  whom  it  is  performed.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  preferential  rates  are 

(Marginal  references:  Currie,  precis,  par.  4;  Lloyd,  16043;  Byron,  15256;  Soper, 
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giren  to  the  large  shipper,  the  shipowner  must  recoup  himself  by  charging  smaller 
shippers  rates  proportionately  higher  than  those  which  would  be  warranted  by 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

(3)  We  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  if  preferrentiul  rates  were  granted 
to  a  privileged  section  of  merchants,  the  benefit  of  those  rates  would  reach  the 
prodacer  or  consumer. 

136.  And  not  only  are  we  for  the  above  reasons  of  opinion  that  the  system  of 
nDiform  rates  Is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public,  but  we  consider  that  the 
system  is  on  economic  grounds  and  on  grounds  of  public  policy  preferable  to  a 
^em  of  preferential  rates,  since,  by  preventing  large  firms  from  obtaining  too 
much  power,  it  promotes  competition  in  a  sphere  where  competition  is  valuable, 
and  ensures  the  benefits  of  such  comi)etition  reaching  the  consumer. 

(6)    NO  CAJUtlAuE  ON   BH1P*8  ACCOUNT. 

137.  It  is  contended  that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  conference  system  is 
that  shipowners  abstain  from  carrying  cargo  on  their  own  account  in  competi- 
tion with  merchants.  They  admittedly  make,  however,  an  exception  with  regard 
to  coal,  which  they  claim  the  right  to  carry,  either  for  the  use  of  their  own 
steamers  or  for  sale  abroad. 

138.  As  regards  this  feature  of  the  system  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the 
lon{!  mn  it  results  in  a  diminution  of  cost  to  the  consumer.  Instances  have,  in 
fact,  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  which  shipping  companies,  by  carrying  at 
low  rates  on  their  own  account  such  goods  as  cement,  have  considerably  lowered 
the  delivered  cost  of  these  articles.  It  is,  however,  regarded  by  merchants  as"  of 
tlie  greatest  importance  that  shipowners  should  abstain  from  carrying  on  their 
own  account.  For,  if  the  shipping  companies  competed  with  the  merchants  In 
the  sale  of  general  merchandise,  they  would  start  with  a  great  advantage,  as 
regards  certain  commodities  at  any  rate,  in  being  able  to  quote  to  themselves 
lower  rates  of  freight. 

HOW  FAR   THESE   ADVANTAGES   ARE    SEC C RED   BY   THE   CONFERENCE    SYSTEM. 

139.  In  certain  exceptional  cases  conferences  have  made  contracts  with  ship- 
pers, under  which  regular  sailings,  high-class  vessels,  and  a  fixed  rate  of  freight 
are  secured,  and  Instances  of  contracts  of  this  kind  have  already  been  given  in 
paragraph  63.  These  contracts  are,  however,  strictly  speaking,  separate  from, 
oad  independent  of  the  rebate  system. 

140.  So  far  as  the  general  system  of  shipping  conferences  and  deferred  re- 
bates is  concerned,  shipping  conferences  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to  supply 
any  of  ^he  advantages  enumerated  above.    The  only  obligation  which  they  un- 
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dertake  in  the  rebnte  circular  is  to  return  a  percentage  of  the  fright,  if  certaio 
conditions  are  observed.  In  the  south  African  trade,  it  is  true,  an  agreemeDC 
known  as  "the  compact,''  exists  between  the  South  African  Merchants'  Com- 
mitter and  the  conference  lines,  under  which  the  latter  recognize  in  writing 
theii  obligation  to  supply  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  enumerated. 
But  this  recognition  is  tempered  by  many  qualifications  and  exceptions,  and  It 
certainly  places  the  confererice  under  no  legal  obligation. 

141.  It  is  imi)ortnut,  therefore,  to  consider  what  guaranty  shipiters  have  ttuic 
the  advantages  alleged  to  be  given  by  the  conference  and  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem will  in  fact  be  given.  We  may  deal  with  the  question  under  the  following 
handlings. 

(a)    BEOULARITY   AND   HTGH    CLASS  OF    SEBVICE. 

142.  With  regard  to  these  advantages  the  answer  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  consideration  that  no  conference  which  failed  to  supply  a  regular  service 
and  high-class  steamers  could  maintain  Its  place.  Though  competition  in  rates 
between  the  members  of  the  conference  no  longer  exists,  competition  in  fiicili- 
ties  remains,  and  the  line  which  supplies  the  greater  facilities  will  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  cargo.  How  far  the  advantage  of  regular  sailings  is  dis- 
counted by  their  restriction  to  certain  ports  is  a  question  which  we  reserve  for 
discussion  in  a  later  part  of  our  report.    (See  par.  262.) 

(Marginal  references:  J.  Holt,  5261;  Zochonis.  1340.) 

145.  The  security  that  the  conferences  will  observe  their  agreements  or  under- 
standings to  charge  the  same  rates  as  those  from  the  Continent  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  traffic  from  Europe  is  divided  among  the  steamship  lines  largely,  thougb 
not  entirely,  on  national  lines.  Tlie  continental  lines,  that  is  to  say,  carry  little 
if  any  traffic  from  British  ports,  while  the  British  lines,  although  their  interest 
In  traffic  from  the  Ck)ntlnent  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  derive  the  maio 
portion  of  their  revenue  from  the  carriage  of  British  goods.  If,  therefore,  they 
charge  less  they  will  be  involved  in  a  rate  war  with  the  continental  lines,  and 
if  they  charge  more  they  will  mn  the  risk  of  causing  a  diminution  in  Briti^ 
traffic  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  traffic  from  the  Continent 

(d)    ECONOMY  IN  ANO  IfOBE  ECONOMIC  DISTRIBUTION   OF  COST  OF  SERVICE. 

146.  From  what  has  been  already  said  in  paragraphs  119  to  126  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  advantages,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  guaranties  as  there  are  nre 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  conference  system;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  can  be  called  guaranties  at  all.  The  reduction  in  cost  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  restriction  of  wasteful  comiietition,  or  by  economies  due  to  im- 
provements in,  or  the  larger  size  of,  vessels,  may  or  may  not  reach  the  shipper. 
This  will  depend  largely  uiwn  the  strength  of  the  conference  and  the  existence, 
or  the  possibility,  of  outside  competition.  The  conference  may,  of  course,  volun- 
tarily reduce  or  refrain  from  raising  its  rates  because  individual  members  ha>>^ 
effected  economies;  but  on  the  whole,  if  the  danger  of  outside  competition  is 
slight,  the  benefit  of  such  economies  seems  likely  to  accrue  to  the  iudlvidtial 
members  who  effect  them.  The  advantage  which  we  have  described  as  a  more 
economic  distribution  of  cost  of  service  is  more  certainly  secured  to  the  shipper, 
since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  shiiiowner  to  fix  his  rates  or  commodities  In 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  volume  of  trade. 

(e)    UNIFORM   RATES  TO   ALL   MERCHANTS. 

147.  The  guaranty  of  uniform  rates  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence system  is  based  on  an  agreement  among  the  lines  to  charge  the  same  rnt?»5 
of  freight.  Without  some  rule  that  the  rates  should  be  the  same  for  all  n^er- 
chants  alike  such  an  agreement  would  be  very  difficult  to  work  and  conferences 
would  be  weak  if  the  Individual  lines  were  at  liberty  to  offer  preferences  at  will 
A  further  guaranty  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  rule  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  conference  to  give  special  terms  to  the  more  powerful  firms  of 
shippers. 

(Marginal  reference:  Sutherland  20530.) 
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It  may  be  mentioiiod  here  that  in  our  opinion  this  is  a  course  which  they  wouM 
have  to  pursue  if  the  rebate  system  were  abolished.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sHi«i 
that  the  sclf-iuterest  of  the  shipping  companies  combines  with  the  natiue  ol 
their  alliance  to  secure  the  uniformity  of  rates. 
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(/)    NO  CABBIAGE  ON  SH1P*8  ACCOUNT. 

14S.  The  abstention  of  shipowners  from  carrying  goods  on  their  own  account 
Is,  we  think,  due  to  certain  difficulties  inherent  in  such  competition.  As  It  Is 
difficult  for  the  merchant  to  undertalce  the  business  of  a  shipowner,  so  also  it  Is 
rtifficiilt  for  a  shipowner  to  buy  and  sell  general  merchandise  in  competition  with 
lueniiauts.  In  the  case  of  rough  goods  such  as  coal  (and,  in  a  less  degree, 
'  i.eut).  for  which  the  demand  is  constant,  and  in  the  purchase  of  which  8hii> 
ping  companies  have  already  gained  experience  through  their  own  business, 
these  difficulties  are  not  apparent;  and  in  fact  most  shipping  conferences  claim 
rlie  right  to  sell  coal  on  their  own  account. 

149.  But  the  guaranty  for  the  abstention  of  the  shipping  companies  from 
'^arrying  general  merchandise  on  their  own  account  is  to  be  found  not  only  in 
tiieir  lack  of  knowledge  or  experience  of  a  merchant's  business,  which,  after  alU 
^0  t>e  gained  in  time,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the  combination  or  conference 
ii)  which  they  are  allied.  Though  competition  In  rates  has  been  removed,  some 
competition  in  facilities  remains.  And  no  single  line  in  a  conference  could 
afford  to  incur  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  it  if  it  engaged  actively  In  the 
hDfdness  of  shipping  goods  on  its  own  account  while  its  associates  abstained  from 
doing  go.  The  guaranty  afforded  by  the  existence  of  competition  within  the 
conference  does  not  it  is  true,  exist  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trade  from 
this  country  to  north  Brazil  and  west  Africa,  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
company.  In  trades  of  this  character,  apart  from  the  difficulty  inherent  in 
•«uch  business,  the  only  factor  operating  to  prevent  a  shipping  company  from 
carrying  goods  on  its  own  account,  should  it  wish  to  do  so,  is  the  fear  that  an 
o{^sition  line  might  be  started. 

150.  To  sum  up,  then,  there  is  no  security  In  the  form  of  a  legal  contract 
that  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  conference  system  will  be  supplied.  Such 
^€cnrity  as  does  exist  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  supplying 
theio  that  a  service  provided  by  a  conference  differs  from  a  service  of  tramp 
«(e»mer8  and  sailing  vessels.  It  Is  the  fear  of  competition  from  without  and 
the  existence  of  competition  within  the  conference  which  tend  to  insure  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system.  To  what  extent  these  causes  have  oper- 
ated will  be  discussed  In  the  next  part  of  our  report,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  disadvantages  of,  and  the  complaints  made  aglnst,  the  system. 

151.  But  while  these  are  what  may  be  called  the  economic  guaranties  for  the 
fTovision  of  the  benefits  claimed  for  the  conference  system,  the  influence  of 
'•nstom  in  securing  these  benefits  for  shippers  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  the 
'.'onrse  of  time  as  shipping  conferences  have  developed,  such  features  as  uniform 
»Qd  stable  rates,  regular  sailings,  and  the  abstention  of  shipowners  from  car- 
rying: on  their  own  account,  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  so  much  as  part  and 
[•arcel  of  the  conference  system  that  they  have  crystallized,  as  it  were,  into 
usages  or  customs  of  the  trade,  the  observance  of  which  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  dipping  companies  as  a  moral  obligation,  almost,  as  It  were,  Inde- 
r«ndait1y  of  the  interest  which  they  have  in  observing  them.  And,  as  will  be 
(»en  in  that  part  of  this  report  which  deals  with  the  complaints  which  have 
beni  made  against  the  conference  system,  many  of  the  grievances  preferred 
t'lT^  taken  the  form  of  allegations  that  these  usages  have  not  been  observed. 

now  FAB  THESE  ADVANTAGES  ARE  DEPENDENT  UPON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  SHIPPING  CON- 

FEBENCES  AND  DEFEBBED  REBATES. 

152.  The  main  advantages  claimed  as  resulting  from  the  system  of  shipping 
crmferences  or  combinations  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Advantages  resulting  from   the  provision  of  regular  sailings  at  fixed 

ibtes  conveniently  determined  In  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  supply  of  ships 

^*f  a  fairly  uniform  character. 
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•  &)  Advantages  resulting  from  the  means  which  they  afford  to  shipowners 
to  provide  transport  services  under  conditions  of  reasonable  economy. 

'»  Advantages  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  the  service  or 
the  fixing  of  rates  on — 

(i)  \  stable  basis. 

<H)  A  reasonable  and  intelligible  basis. 

^m)  A  principle  of  uniform  charge  to  all  shippers  alike. 

The  first  question  we  propose  to  discuss  is  whether  these  advantages  could 
b€  obtained  by  the  forces  of  open  unrestricted  competition  or  whether  they  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  system  of  shipping  conferences.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
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in  particular  cases,  as  e.  g..  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  one  or  more  of  them  may 
be  partially  secured.  But  the  question  Is  whether  in  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea  it  would  generally  be  possible  to  secure,  without  the  agency  of  shipping  con- 
ferences or  combinations,  an  organized  service  where  such  service  is  required 
by  the  trade. 

153.  From  our  witnesses  we  were  unable  to  elicit  any  very  decisive  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  services  would  be  secured.  Some  of  the  mercluints 
who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  system  were  wholly  or  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  abuse  or  possible  abuse  of  their  monopoly  power  by  the  shipping  conferences, 
while  others  expressed  their  belief  that  conferences  were  necessary,  either  with  or 
without  ii  rebate  system.  Some  others,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  there  were 
in  existence  certain  checks  on  competition  which  gave  the  lines  either  sucli  pro- 
tection as  was  necessary  from  irregular  competition  or  inducements  adequate  to 
secure  the  provision  of  the  necessary  service.  Only  In  a  few  cases  was  the 
opinion  expressed  that  a  system  of  transiK>rt  organized  under  combinations  was 
in  itself  open  to  grave  disadvantages  quite  independently  of  any  misuse  of 
I>ower. 

154.  As  regards  (a),  viz,  the  provision  of  organized  and  regular  sailings,  it 
was  stated  that  mail  subsidies  and  the  exigencies  of  passenger  services  would 
assist  in  securing  these.  This  Is  no  doubt  true.  It  is  equally  true  that  they  would 
tend  to  be  secured  by  a  system  of  general  subsidies,  granted  on  condition  that 
organized  and  regular  sailings  were  provided  and  that  stable  and  classified 
rates  were  instituted.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  ordinary  forces  of  competi- 
tion operating  in  the  carriage  of  goods  are  specifically  controlled.  So  far  as 
the  mail  subsidies  and  the  passenger  rates  are  concerned  we  consider  that  thee^ 
operate  very  unequally  in  difiTerent  cases  and  that  in  a  great  many  trades  they 
are  of  little  effect.  In  our  opinion  they  do  not,  except  in  very  particular  cases, 
offer  the  necessary  inducement  to  those  engaged  in  the  regular  conduct  of  the 
trade.  Finally  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  their  present  form  they  would  not 
secure  the  other  features  which  have  been  described  as  incidents  of  a  service. 

155.  As  regards  (6)  the  ways  in  which  conferences  may  and  in  many  cases 
do  tend  to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  cost,  and  particularly  in  the  cost  of 
regular  services,  have  been  described,  and  here  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that  economy  in  these  respects  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  the  confer- 
ence system.  In  our  opinion  the  system  leads  either  directly  by  definite  agree- 
ment, or  indirectly  by  reason  of  the  relations  it  creates  among  the  various  lines, 
toward  a  reduction  of  cost.  Against  this,  it  is  true,  must  beplaced  the  risk  of 
inflation  owing  to  specialization  In  types  of  ships  for  particular  trades  and  to 
their  restriction  to  particular  routes.  But  it  must  be  rememt>ered  that  lines 
are  often  members  of  different  conferences;  that  in  many  cases  tramps  are 
employed  by  lines  to  act  as  liners  when  the  trade  on  any  particular  route  Is 
active;  and  that  the  less  expensive  and  specialized  liners  often  operate  outside 
conferences — that  is,  as  tramps — ^wlien  the  state  of  trade  in  any  particular 
conference  is  bad.  Moreover,  it  might  be  argued  In  the  abstract  that  the  la- 
creased  knowledge  gained  of  the  dimensions  of  a  definite  trade  would  tend  Xf^ 
prevent  overbuilding,  while  in  fact  It  Is  certain  that  In  the  Atlantic  trade, 
where  there  Is  no  conference,  there  is  Just  the  same  tendency  to  inflation. 

156.  One  of  our  witnesses,  Mr.  Maclay,  argued  that  the  effect  of  the  confer- 
ences upon  tramps  was  in  some  cases  to  increase  the  cost  at  which  they  can 
carry  goods  by  preventing  them  from  obtaining  charters  at  particular  ports. 
According  to  this  view  such  economy  as  Is  achieved  in  the  regular  services  is 
concurrent  with  increase  in  the  cost  of  carriage  by  tramps.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  to 

(Marginal  reference:  Maclay,  precis,  par.  23.) 
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be  regarded  as  a  serious  disadvantage  depends  ui)on  the  value  attached  to  the 
regular  service.  In  our  view  the  regular  service  Is  of  high  value,  and  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  saving  In  cost  of  the  conference  system  and  its  other 
advantages  far  outweigh  any  objections  that  can  be  founded  on  the  effect  of 
the  system  upon  the  cost  of  carriage  by  tramps. 

157.  As  regards  (c)  the  fixing  of  rates  on  a  stable  basis  and  accordlug  to 
some  system  of  classification  Is,  In  our  opinion,  dependent  upon  the  exfstenre 
of  a  conference  system.  So,  too,  we  consider  that  without  such  a  system  i' 
would  not  be  possible  to  secure  the  offer  of  equal  rates  for  all. 

158.  Assuming  then  that  shipping  conferences  are  necessary  to  the  provision 
of   the   advantages   above  discussed,    there   remains   the   important    question 
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whether  shipping  conferences  can  effectively  exist  without  some  tie  upon  the 
shipper  either  in  the  form  of  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  or  In  some  other 
fonn. 

159.  We  shall  in  Part  V  of  this  report  show  that  the  power  which  eombina- 
tioiis  of  shipping  companies  are  enabled  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  system  of 
deferred  rebates  is  abuse.  If  therefore  the  advantages,  enumerated  above, 
which  are -derived  from  the  operations  of  shipping  conferences  at  the  present 
day  are  in  no  sense  or  only  in  an  inconsiderable  degree  dependent  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  deferred  rebates,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  that 
system  fall  to  the  ground.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  these  advantages  are  insep- 
arable from  the  existence  of  an  effective  rebate  system,  the  question  still  re- 
mains whether  these  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages  which  may  arise 
fmui  the  abuse  of  the  system.  The  latter  question  may,  however,  be  more  prop- 
erly considered  in  a  later  part  of  the  report,  when  we  have  dealt  with  the 
complaints  which  have  been  made  against  the  system. 

160.  The  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  shipping  con- 
ferences claim  that  without  some  guarantee  of  the  custom  of  the  shi])pers 
th^  would  be  unable  to  undertake  to  dispatch  vessels  at  fixed  dates  without 
waiting  until  their  holds  were  full,  or  to  abstain  from  shipping  cargo  on  their 
«^wn  accoont,  and  from  entering  into  contracts  with  the  more  powerful  shipi)er8 
for  preferential  rates,  or  to  maintain  rates  of  freight  at  an  equal  level  over 
long  periods,  or  so  to  adjust  their  charges  as  to  encourage  trade.  They  assert 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  some  tie  upon  the  shipper,  some 
fnarantee  of  his  custom;  and,  omitting  for  the  moment  the  question  whether 
the  deferred  rebate  is  the  most  satisfactoi^y  form  of  tie,  let  us  consider  how 
far  this  assertion  is  warranted. 

161.  Strong  support  for  the  contention  of  the  shipowners  is,  we  think,  to  be 
found  in  certain  conditions  of  the  shipping  trade  which  are  i)eculiar  to  that 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  a  ship  is  not  like  a  railway  train.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  the  number  of  coaches  or  trucks  can  be  diminished  or  increased 
to  salt  the  momentary  exigencies  of  traffic.  But  a  ship  is  a  fixed  unit,  and, 
in  the  present  day,  a  fixed  unit  with  a  large  and  increasing  cargo  cai^aclty. 
And  this  Increase  in  the  size  of  vessels,  which,  owing  to  the  economies  in  cost 
to  which  it  leads,  is  desirable  in  itself,  would  not,  we  think,  be  effected  in  the 
case  of  the  liner  unle^js  there  were  some  guarantee  that  the  increased  si)ace 
woold  be  filled. 

162.  In  the  second  place,  unrestricted  competition  in  the  shipping  trade 
differs  in  certain  important  respects  from  unrestricted  competition  In  other 
forms  of  industry.  Ck>mpetition  on  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  usually  in- 
volTea  the  outlay  of  considerable  capital,  and  the  construction  of  premises 
iitid  works  Implies  an  intention  of  establishing  a  fresh  and  permanent  source 
of  production.  The  capital  of  a  manufacturer,  that  Is  to  say,  is  to  some  extent 
fixed  and  immovable.  A  ship,  on  the  other  hand,  or  indeed,  though  in  a  con- 
siderably less  degree,  a  line  of  ships,  is  the  most  mobile  form  which  Invested 
capital  C2m  take.  IJttle,  if  any,  outlay  is  involved  in  taking  ships  off  one  route 
aM  placing  them  on  another ;  nor  is  there  under  a  system  of  open  competition 
any  obligation  to  continue  running  them  on  a  particular  route  when  trade  on 
that  route  is  depressed  and  rates  rule  low.  In  other  words,  the  competition 
thas  introduced  offers  a  means  of  transport  quite  different  from  the  service 
offered  by  the  regular  lines  into  whose  trade  it  has  cut,  and  one  which  costs 
it  leas  than  their  regular  service  costs  the  conference  -lines.  Tet  in  the  case 
of  tiny  particular  sailing  the  difference  is  immaterial,  so  far,  at  least,  as  many 
shippers  are  concerned.  Shippers  would,  naturally  enough,  like  to  have  the 
orfanized  service  of  the  regular  lines,  together  with  the  additional  and  com- 
(«titlTe  sailings  of  tramps,  rather  than 
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regular  lines  without  these.  The  effect  of  the  tie  which  the  shipowners  demand 
is  to  compel  a  choice  between  the  service  of  regular  lines  and  the  sailings 
otherwise  offered. 

163.  In  this  consideration,  we  think,  the  answer  to  be  found  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  advanced  that,  if  the  advantages  above  referred  to  are  really 
to  the  benefit  of  trade,  they  will  be  supplied  under  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  shipowners  were 
forbidden  to  use  any  means  to  secure  custom  other  than  the  excellence  of  their 
service,  the  maintenance  of  a  service  offering  these  advantages  would  become 
impracticable.     Shippers,  even  while  admitting  that  it  would  be  to  their  ad- 
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vantage  collectively  to  ship  only  by  the  conference  lines,  would  individually 
ship  by  tramps  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  offered.  Indeed,  the  competi- 
tion of  their  fellows  would  compel  them  to  do  so.  And  the  loss  of  reveniie  thns 
occasioned  to  the  regular  lines  would  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  choose 
between  abandoning  their  services  or  conducting  them  in  a  very  different  way. 

164.  In  expressing  this  opinion  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  (1)  that  regu- 
lar snillngs  of  high-class  steamers  were  given  before  the  introduction  of  tbe 
rebate  system,  nor  of  the  fact  (2)  that  these  advantages  have  been  since  and 
are  now  given  in  trades  where  the  system  is  not  in  operation.  As  regards 
(1)  we  would  point  out  in  the  first  place  that,  though  the  rebate  system  did 
not  exist,  the  contract  system  did.  and  in  the  second  place  that,  as  shown  in 
paragraphs  30-34.  it  was  only  with  the  development  and  extension  of  regular 
lines  in  response  to  the  new  demands  of  trade  that  the  necessity  of  the  rebate 
tie  became  apparent.  As  regards  (2).  it  appears  to  us  that  those  trades  in 
which  the  advantages  above  mentioned  have  been  or  are  now  given  without 
any  such  tie  are  cases  in  which  either  the  conference  has  for  some  other  reasons 
0  monopoly  of  the  trade,  or  cases  in  which  the  imposition  of  such  a  tie  would 
for  other  reasons  be  Impracticable  and  unnecessary.  An  instance  of  the  former 
cases  is  the  north  Brazil  trade,  of  which  the  Booth  Line  held  the  monopoly 
in  an  open  freight  market  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  rebate  system  in  1895. 
Of  the  latter  an  example  is  the  north  Atlantic  trade  for  reasons  already 
explained  in  paragraph  57. 

165.  The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  spoken  of 
by  some  of  our  witnesses  as  an  instance  of  a  trade  in  which  regular  sailings 
and  many  of  the  other  advantages  of  an  organized  service  are  given  without 
any  tie  upon  the  shipper.  This  presentment  of  the  case,  however,  is  hardly 
accurate.  In  the  first  place  the  cargo  service  of  the  United  States  of  America— 
we  do  not  refer  to  those  routes  in  which  the  passenger  traflSc  dominates  the 
service,  as.  e.  g.,  in  the  trade  to  this  country — though  probably  sufliciently 
organized  for  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  ti*ade  of  that  country  would  be  by  no 
means  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Secondly,  such  organization  as  exists  is  not  given  without  any  restrictions  up'.m 
competition. 

The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  consists  of  raw  materials  :ind 
foodstuffs  shipped  in  large  quantities,  for  which  an  organized  service  is  not 
required.  The  general  merchandise  is  relatively  small  in  amount  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  rebate  system  a  service  with  some  organization  is  obtained  for 
it  by  means  of  the  preferential  contracts  which  the  shipping  companies  have 
entered  into  with  the  large  trusts  and  combinations  of  manufacturers.  These 
contracts,  by  insuring  the  supply  of  considerable  amounts  of  freight  at  fixed 
dates,  render  it  possible  for  the  shipping  companies  to  supply  fairly  regular 
sailings  and  to  some  extent  to  maintain  rates  at  a  stable  level.  We  would 
further  observe  that  in  several  cases  the  shipping  companies  carrying  fcx>m  the 
United  States  have  obtained  the  security  of  custom  denied  to  them  by  United 
States  law  in  the  outward  trade  by  Imposing  a  rebate  system  upon  inward 
freight.  This  has  been  done,  e.  g„  in  the  trades  to  the  United  States  from 
South  Africa,  the  Far  East.  Calcutta,  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  in  the  trades  witli 
South  America. 

166.  We  are  then  of  opinion  that  for  the  reasons  stated  above  and  with  the 
qualification  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  shipowners  are  justified  Ip 
their  contention  that  in  supplying  the  advantages  required  it  Is  essential  for 
them  to  have  some  tie  upon  the  shippers. 

1G7.  The  only  tie  brought  to  our  notice  in  the  evidence  which  In  our 
opinion  would  at  the  present  day  ba  effective  both  in  binding  the  shipi)ers  and 
Insuring  all  the  advantages  of  the  conference  system  in  the  degree  in 
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which  they  are  now  given  is  the  deferred  rebate.  In  certain  trades  and  with 
regard  to  certain  commodities  the  support  of  shippers  has  been  obtained  by  a 
system  of  contracts.  The  only  advantage  urged  on  behalf  of  this  system,  ao 
advantage  pwbnbly  greater  in  theory  than  in  practice,  is  that  the  contract  ij^ 
terminable  at  a  certain  date  and  the  shipper  is  left  free  to  make  new  arrant 
ments  without  any  such  loss  as  is  involved  in  the  case  of  the  rebate.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  it  is  open  to  certain  objections.     In  the  first  place,  to  form  au 
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effective  tie  tbe  contract  must  be  for  a  long  period.  Secondly,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  tbe  contract  system  does  not  appear  to  be 
uniformly  applicable  to  nil  shippers  in  a  large  and  general  trade.  In  those 
trades  in  which  it  is  used  it  is  generally  confined  to  one  imrtlciilnr  com- 
modity, and  in  every  case  the  shippers  are  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
well  known.  There  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  finding  them,  and,  when  their 
support  has  been  secured  by  contract,  the  shipowners  have  thereby  obtained 
a  guaranty  of  the  bullc  of  the  trade.  In  a  large  general  trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  shippers  are  many  in  number,  and  they  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
from  month  to  month.  A  system  of  contracts  therefore,  in  a  trade  of  this 
character,  would  probably  take  the  form  of  the  system  which  existed  before 
the  introduction  of  the  rebate  system.  The  shipowners,  that  is  to  say,  would 
make  contracts  at  low  rates  of  freight  with  the  large  merchants  who  were 
known  to  them,  and  the  small  and  casual  shipper  would  have  to  pay  a  higher 
rate.  This  is  in  fact  the  system  which  now  exists  in  the  export  trade  of  the 
Uuited  States. 

168.  Moreover,  we  consider  that  the  agreements  under  which  equal  rateft 
are  charged  on  traffic  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ck>ntinent  are,  in  a  large 
degree,  attributable  to  the  rebate  system,  one  great  merit  of  which  is  that  the 
tie  which  it  imposes  Is  an  open  one  and  l>ears  on  all  merchants  alike.  Were  the 
rebate  system  to  be  rendered  illegal,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  shipping  con»- 
panies  would  find  it  necessary  to  secure  the  custom  of  shippers  by  the  adop- 
tion of  preferential  contracts  on  a  large  scale.  And  whether  the  abolition  of 
the  rebate  system  In  this  country  would  lead  to  its  breakdown  on  the  Ck)n>' 
tineot  or  not.  it  seems  certain  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  preferential 
contracts  in  this  country  would  necessarily  Involve,  to  a  large  extent  at  any 
rate,  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  on  the  Ck>ntineut.  In  such  a  system^ 
necessarily  involving  arrangements  of  a  secret  character,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  same  security  for  the  charging  of  similar  rates  could  not  exist.  In 
certain  cases,  it  is  true,  where  shipments  of  a  large  quantity  are  forthcoming, 
coDtracts  are  made  by  shipping  conferences  making  use  of  the  rebate  system, 
and.  where  the  tie  between  the  British  and  continental  lines  is  a  close  one,  the 
terms  of  these  contracts  have  to  be  made  known  to  the  whole  conference. 
Hot.  if  the  contract  system  largely  or  entirely  superseded  the  system  of  de- 
ferred rebates,  we  are  of  opinion  that  contracts  would  have  to  be  made  so 
jrenerally  and  on  such  a  large  scale  that  such  consultation  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

169.  Our  opinion  on  the  whole  matter  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

1.  The  advantages  conferred  by  shipping  conferences  are  substantially  de- 
pendent upon  the  system  of  deferred  rebates,  or  some  system  equally  effective 
as  a  *^e'*  upon  the  shippera  and  equally  uniform  in  Its  application. 

2.  If  the  rebate  system  were  abolished,  shipowners  would  endeavor  to  secure 
ihe  custom  of  shippera  by  making  contracts  with  them  covering  long  periods. 

3.  The  contract  system  would  in  large  general  trades  lead  to  the  making  of 
tireferential   contracts  with  large  at   the  expense  of  small  shippera. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Assuming  that  is  your  opinion,  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  any  regulation  by  law,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  (jottheil.  I  have  also  g^ven  that  question  considerable 
thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  frankly  confess  to  you  that  I 
deem  it  entirely  impossible  and  impracticable.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  the  rate  of  freight  can  be  regulated,  because  it  is  not  an  inter- 
state trade,  but  is  an  international  trade,  and  you  have  to  consider 
^0  many  points  that  will  bear  upon  the  makinsf  of  the  rate  in  the 
Wean  transportation.  If  you  come  to  the  trans-Atlantic  traffic  where 
you  are  in  daily,  I  may  say  hourly,  competition  with  other  grain  pro- 
ducing countries,  such  as  the  River  Plate,  Australia,  the  Black  Sea, 
Russia,  etc.,  you  must  have  a  rate  that  will  put  you  in  competition 
^ith  those  markets,  or  vou  are  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  this  transportation  system  has  tlie 
rijjht.  and  probably  it  is  best  for  them,  to  equalize  distances,  to  do 
Jiwjiy  with  inequalities,  to  make  the  American  merchant  as  close 
to  S<.iitli  America  as  the  European  merchant  is,  and  vice  versa? 

Ml.'il— \oL  1—13 25 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  in  a  ^reat  many  cases  to  do  away  with 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  obstacles  intervening  by  natural  con- 
ditions and  to  equalize  the  things  according  to  your  plan  of  general 
distribution  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Well,  it  is  not  my  plan  of  general  distribution? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  plan  of  the  system  of  general  distribution? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  always  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  every 
transportation  company  has  to  consider  its  customers  and  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  that  is  exactly  on  a  parity  with  the  reason  of 
the  railways  that  they  should  regulate  distances  oetween  cities  rathei 
than  that  the  geography  should  do  it ;  fix  the  rate  according  to  their 
own  discretion;  and  your  idea  is  that  some  such  plan  as  that  id  the 
best? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  but  with  the  railroads  the  position  is  different. 
The  railroads  have  a  franchise;  they  have  a  nxed  rule  on  which 
they  are  operating;  but  here  you  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
steamers  that  will  go  from  one  place  to  another,  wherever  they  gel 
the  best  market.  Supposing  by  Government  regulation  you  put 
the  rate  of  freight  to  Brazil  on  case  oil  up  to  30  cents,  and  you  s;iv 
to  the  steamship  company,  "  That  is  your  rate  of  freight"  Tiie 
Standard  Oil  Co.  knows  the  condition  of  the  freight  market;  no  one 
is  better  posted  than  they  are;  they  know  they  can  get  a  ship  to 
carry  that  shipment  at  25  cents.  Where  is  your  regulation  going 
to  come  in?  The  ocean  is  free,  open;  the  ocean  is  free  for  com- 
petition. You  create  competition  the  moment  you  go  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  what  is  more  you  take  these  steamship  lines, 
you  can  not  bind  them  down  on  an  impossible  proposition,  oecaus*! 
they  can  go  anywhere;  they  are  not  tied  like  the  railroad  is  in  a 
certain  direction.  They  have  got  the  whole  world  before  thenk, 
and  as  such  they  can  go  and  do  what  they  please. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do,  however,  realize  this  fact,  that  if  you  wouM 
raise  your  rates  too  high,  such  customers  as  the  Standard  Oil  would 
get  their  own  transportation  and  would  not  stand  for  it? 

^r.  GoTTHETL.  They  would  charter  in  the  open  market  and  would 

i  utand  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And,  as  long  as  the  seas  are  as  they  are,  they  can  do 
that? 

Mr.  Gon'HEiL.  Yes,  sir;  and  any  shipper  can  do  it  on  volume. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Any  shipper  who  has  vast  resources  can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEii..  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  ordinary  shipper  can  not  do  it,  can  he? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  No ;  but  the  moment  you  take  away  the  large  basis 
of  certain  commodities,  and  which  you  must  have,  you  destroy  thi 
wholiB  business,  or  you  create  a  condition  bv  which  the  balance  of  thi 
cargo  will  have  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  o{  freight  that  the  busines 
will  become  impossible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  to  prevent  you  from  catering  to  Mr.  Roct 
efeller  or  to  Standard  Oil  by  giving  them  such  rates  as  will  can>< 
them  not  to  enter  into  cc>mpetition,  and  make  it  all  up  on  the  smaller^ 
helpless  shippers  who  could  not  fight  you  ? 

Mr.  GoTTiiEiL.  It  is  entirely  against  the  interest  of  the  stearasliil 
companies  to  build  up  big  shippers.    The  more  you  cater  to  bi( 
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shippers  the  worse  you  will  be  off,  because  by  and  by  that  big  ship- 
per will  have  so  much  business  that  he  will  not  need  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  going  to  cater  enough  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  business,  if  possible,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  you  will  take  a 
little  from  the  fellow  that  can  not  resent  to  protect  the  fellow  that 
can? 

Mr.  GorniEiL.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here,  that  rates  are 
made  cmial. 

ilr.  Hardy.  Yes;  but  is  not  that  just  a  little  contrary  to  your  in- 
terest? Is  not  it  to  your  interest  to  give  Standard  Oil,  or  any  big 
shipper  some  advantage  over  the  fellow  that  is  helpless? 

ifr.  GrOTTHEiL.  The  shipper  of  a  large  volume  of  business  is  in  a 
position  where  he  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  dictate  terms. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  far  as  giving  anybody  else  a  similar  contract  on  a 
similar  amount  of  shipments,  tnat  seems  to  be  an  equality,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  few  shippers  could  give  you  such  contracts;  is 
not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  As  far  as  the.  case  oil  is  concerned,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  WelU  as  far  as  the  farming  implements  or  the  Steel 
Trust  is  concerned  also,  is  it  not  true  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  Of  course,  before  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
was  formed  there  was  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  whole  business, 
and  there  was  not  any  question  about  giving  one  man  a  lower  rate 
or  a  higher  rate  than  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  now  the  Harvester  Co.  can  give  you  a  contract 
that  nobody  else  can  give  you,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiii.  There  are  no  shipments  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  my  knowledge,  outside  of  the  Harvester  Trust,  excepting 
one  concern  in  Canada,  and  they  get  always  the  same  rate  as  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  gets^  although  their  shipments  are  not 
anywhere  near  as  lar^e  as  the  shipments  of  the  Harvester  Trust ;  at 
le^  that  is  my  exj)j?rience. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  times  past,  is  it  not  your  information  that  many 
of  these  vast  accumulations  have  been  made  by  obtaining  special 
terms  from  transportation  companies ;  that  they  have  built  up  their 
strength  by  getting  better  terms  than  their  competitors? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  That  may  have  been  done  in  times  past;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  in  efiPect,  do  not  these  larger  concerns,  like  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  get  better  terms  than  the  ordinary 
shipper? 

Mr.  GrOTTHEiL..  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  ready  to  give  the  same  contract  to  anybody 
else,  I  understand,  but  as  I  understand  also,  nobody  else  can  give 
you  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEn..  I  have  just  stated  here  and  given  you  a  concrete 
<»xaniple. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  given  one.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  the 
United  States  who  can  give  you  such  a  contract? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiir.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anybody  else  shipping 
agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  all  ship  through  the  Harvester  Co.,  if  they  ship 
at  all,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  the  Harvester  Co.  do  the  business  direct,  I 
believe,  with  one  exception,  where  on  the  River  Plate  trade  a  com- 
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mission  house  seems  to  control  the  movement  to  that  comitry,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  commission  house  really  has  to  take  the  position 
of  the  trust, 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  GoTTHEBU  I  should  like  to  say  furthermore,  in  answer  to  what 
has  been  stated  here  in  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  the  railways 
as  to  their  right  to  go  ahead  and  make  rat«s,  that  the  railways  are 
in  a  different  position,  as  their  vehicle  of  carriage  has  no  charter 
value  at  all  in  the  market,  while,  of  course,  the  steamship  com- 
panies have  the  competition  of  the  owners  of  the  world  to  consider, 
and  there  is  a  distinct  market  value  established  which  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind;  you  can  not  go  beyond  it  and  you  should  not  go 
below  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  think  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable and  undesirable  for  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned,  for  the 
various  traffic  agreements  and  the  rates  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade, 
to  be  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other 
tribunal? 

Mr.  GoTTHBiL.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  not  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  publicity;  that  is, 
that  the  affreements  between  the  several  lines  in  tnese  several  trades 
should  be  filed  with  some  governmental  tribunal  and  subject  to  rea- 
sonable supervision? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  not  added  the 
last  clause,  the  reasonable  supervision,  which  is  rather  a  broad 
question 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Take  the  first  part  of  that  ques- 
tion, filed,  we  will  say,  with  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
give  publicity  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  Yes;  and  in  doing  so  to  have  the  right  and  the  per- 
mission that  has  existed  to  continue  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  And  suppose  the  law  would  go  further  and  pro- 
hibit rebating. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  believe  that  it  would  meet  the  issue  if  it  was 
only  exacted  that  agreements  should  be  filed.  I  believe  furthermore, 
however,  that  •  whatever  the  department  may  be,  they  should  keep 
these  agreements  and  consider  them  as  private.  In  England,  when 
an  investigation  was  held,  agreements  were  surrendered  very  freely, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  was  published.  It  does  not  seem 
fair  that  everybody  should  know  everybodv  else's  business.  I  think 
that  under  those  conditions  it  would  probably  meet  the  question  and 

?rove  satisfactory.  As  far  as  the  rebate  question  is  concerned, 
so  heartily  indorse  the  views  expressed  here  that  I  believe  a 
rebate  system  should  be  established  to  the  protection  of  a  line  of 
steamers  that  is  operating  satisfactorily  and  has  been  operating 
satisfactorily  against  the  attack  from  sporadic  steamship  owners, 
who  have  no  interests  to  conserve,  who  just,  for  selfish  reasons,  per- 
haps, put  a  steamer  on  and  disorganize  the  whole  traffic.  There  are 
speculators  in  the  market  who  would  be  ready  to  speculate  and 
upset  almost  any  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  think,  however,  the  fact  that  various 
governments  spend  untold  millions  in  the  improvement  of  harbors 
and  in  the  deepening  of  waterways  gives  them  any  right  of  super- 
vision over  your  actions  as  public  carriers  ? 
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Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  I  think  the  money  is  spent  in  these  harbors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  harbors  and  the  benefit  oi  the  general  trade.  If  the 
harbors  are  made  deep  enough  to  allow  the  entry  of  large  vessels, 
of  course  the  transportation  rates  will  immediately  decline,  because 
it  is  a  well-knowB  economic  fact  that  the  larger  the  ship  the  cheaper 
the  transportation  costs  and  the  lower  are  the  rates  of  freight.  The 
moment  you  take  away  this  advantage,  up  will  go  the  rates  of  freight, 
and  I  think  that  the  people  at  large  are  benefited  more  than  the 
steamship  companies  by  these  works. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  people  at  large  are  benefited,  or  else  the  Govern- 
ment would  betray  its  trust  in  making  these  improvements.  But  in 
the  same  way  public  roads  are  built  through  public  taxation,  and  are 
for  the  public  benefit,  although  those  who  use  them  are  sometimes 
charged  for  their  use ;  they  are  certainly  controlled  in  the  use  of  them. 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  So  far  as  a  charge  is  concerned  it  does  not  make 
a  bit  of  difference,  for  whatever  you  charge  goes  into  the  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  whenever  you  begin  to  use  a  public  vehicle, 
whether  it  be  a  railroad  or  a  port,  for  the  purpose  of  following  your 
occupation  or  calling,  you  become  a  part  of  the  public  function 
yourself,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHEiL.  We  become  common  carriers  at  sea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  as  common  carriers  subject  to  right  regulation, 
whatever  that  may  be.  Whether  you  were  or  were  not,  you  ought 
not  be  subject  to  any  injustice,  but  under  your  views  you  would  endow 
your  transportation  companies  ultimately  with  autocratic  power  in 
their  discretion  as  to  rates,  without  any  influence  from  anybody ;  is 
not  that  the  situation  you  reach  ? 

Mr.  GoTTHMi-.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  autocratic  power. 
I  have  stated  several  times  in  my  testimony,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it, 
that  there  is  a  world-wide  competitive  market  controlling  the  actions 
of  everybody.  You  can  not  be  autocratic,  because  if  you  are  you  cut 
off  your  own  nose  to  spite  your  face.  The  trade  has  got  to  be  catei-ed 
to.  and  yon  have  got  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  action  of  the  lines 
during  the  last  five  or  eight  years  shows  that  they  have  created  a 
clientSe  that  is  friendly,  and  some  of  them  extremely  friendly,  be- 
cause they  know  that  such  a  thing  as  autocratic  demands  do  not 
exist.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  anybody  would  ever 
be  able  to  assume  the  position  of  a  dictator  in  this  trade,  because 
if  they  did  they  would  have  competition  to-morrow.  Ships  can  be 
brought  to  a  port  in  no  time.    A  railway  can  not  be  built  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  excused  for  the  present,  with  this 
understanding — that  you  will  be  subject  to  call  at  some  future  time 
under  your  subpoena. 

TESmCONT  OF  HB.  WILUAH  BOTD,  OF  IltlW  TOBK  CITT, 
PBESIDENT  OF  HOXILDEB,  WEIB  &  BOTD. 

Witness  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  state  the  line  or  lines  you 
represent. 

Mr.  BoTD.  My  name  is  William  Boyd ;  I  am  president  of  Houlder, 
Weir  &  Boyd.  We  represent  the  American  &  Oriental  Line  in  the 
trade  between  New  York,  China,  and  Japan  and  the  Far  East,  and 
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the  American  Rio  Plata  Line,  which  trades  between  the  United  States 
and  Argentine  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  an  American  company,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  ships  operate  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Under  the  British  flag. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  company  is  owned  by  American 
citizens? 

Mr.  BoYD.  No ;  the  steamers  are  owned  by  owners  in  Great  Britain, 
but  the  line  belongs  to  us.  We  organized  it  and  we  have  induced 
those  owners  to  put  their  boats  in  our  service.  They  get  the  results 
of  the  service  and  we  get  a  commission  for  running  the  line  and 
operating  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  that  to  us,  so  we  will  understand 
w^hat  the  situation  is.  What  owners  abroad  are  there  from  whom  you 
charter  boats?    You  do  not  own  them,  do  you? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  your  arrangement,  briefly. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  four  shipowning  firms,  Andrews,  Weir  &  Co.; 
Houlder,  Middleton  &  Co.;  Joseph  Chadwick  &  Son.;  and  Thomas 
Dunlop  &  Son  own  those  steamers.  We  have  induced  these  owners 
to  come  into  the  New  York  and  River  Plata  trade.  They  give  us 
their  boats  to  load.  We  load  them,  and  for  loading  them  we  get  a 
percentage  on  the  earnings  of  those  boats.  The  earnings  of  the  boats 
go  to  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  known  as  the  American  &  Oriental 
Line? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  American  Rio  Plata  Lme. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  Oriental  Lane  operates  to 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  American  Oriental  Line  is  rather  on  a  different 
basis.     It  is  an  English  line  under  a  trade  name. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  just  what  that  arrangement  is. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  we  are  simply  agents  for  that  line.  It  is  oper- 
ated by  steamers  belonging  to  the  Prince  Line,  Weir  &  Co.,  and 
Houlder,  Middleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  your  line  that  operates  these  ships  on  commission 
any  capital  itself? 

Mr.  boYD.  Our  firm  has  no  capital  invested  in  the  lino. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  not  connected  with  this  line,  then? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No  ;  we  have  no  financial  risk  in  the  line. 

Mr.  IL\RDY.  This  line,  then,  is  run  by  you,  and  without  capital 
invested  in  it  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  a  commission  basis  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  svstem  and  acting 
as  agent,  as  you  do,  for  the  other  lines  running  to  China  ? 

Mr.  BoYD.*^  Only  this,  that  we  look  upon  the  River  Plata  trade  as 
our  trade.  We  started  it,  and  at  some  times  have  operated  it  by 
chartei'ed  boats.    It  is  really  bur  business,  and  should  those  owners 
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who  now  give  us  their  boats  withdraw  their  boats  from  that  trade, 
we  would  certainly  endeavor  to  keep  it  up  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  in  substance,  the  benefit  inures  practically  the 
sape  in  the  two  cases  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  as  to  that  particular  trade  you 
use  those  boats  as  vehicles  to  carry  on  the  trade,  tne  earnings  going  to 
the  owners,  and  you  getting  a  certain  commission? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  prefer  that  arrangement  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  you  had  formerly,  under  which  you  chartered  boats  from 
time  to  time  for  the  freight? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gerhard  and  Mr. 
Halm,  did  vou  not,  with  reference  to  the  trade  to  Argentina  and  the 
River  Plata? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  go  over  all  that  in  detail. 
State  to  the  committee  if  they  have  outlined  and  stated  to  the  com- 
mittee, in  substance,  the  facts  as  related  to  that  trade. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  should  say  they  have,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  related  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  to  them? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.  I  would  only  say  that  there  was  a  little  difference 
in  this  respect — at  least,  not  a  difference,  but  I  would  like  to  say  here 
that  we  are  rather  doubtful  of  some  evidence  which  has  been  given 
here  as  to  monopoly,  because  within  the  last  five  years  we  have  fought 
our  way  into  mat  so-called  monopoly.  We  are  the  latest  comers 
m  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  worked  up  to  that  point 
where  they  were  bound  to  take  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  combination  ?  -     - 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  fought  your  way  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  fought  our  way  in,  and  I  really  bring  that 
[)omi  forward  to  show  that  it  can  be  done  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  monopoly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  briefly  tell  us  how  you  got  in  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Well,  perhaps  some  one  else  would  like  to  know  that. 
There  is  no  secret  about  it;  we  simply  fought  our  way  in.  We 
simply  stuck  out  long  enough  to  show  the  other  fellow  we  were  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  charter  boats  and  seek  trade  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  do  charter  boats,  arrange  for  the  boat's  load,  and, 
as  you  say,  seek  trade. 

Jfr.  Hardy.  Did  you  find  difficulty  because  of  rebates  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Boyd.  There  were  rebates  in  the  trade  when  we  went  into  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  find  that  sometimes  a  great  obstacle  in  get- 
ting in? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  was  with  some  people.  It  hindered  us  in  getting  in 
^ith  some  people,  for  a  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  ever  try  the  Brazilian  coffee  market  and 
try  to  get  some  shipments  of  coffee  from  that  section  ? 
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Mr.  BOYD.  Xo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wliere  did  you  find  rebates  standing  mostly  in  your 
way  while  you  were  struggling  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  were  only  struggling  to  get  in  on  the  downward 
trade — that  is,  from  New  York  to  Argentina. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rebate  system  was  prohibited  by  law  for  here,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  believe  not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  the  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Besides  our  own? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  Lamport  &  Holt,  Houston,  Barber,  Prince  Line, 
and  Norton  &  Son. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  agreements  both  as  to  the  downgoing 
from  this  country  and  the  incoming  from  the  River  Plata,  are  in 
existence  and  apply  as  stated  by  Mr.  Halm  and  Mr.  Gerhard  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Understand,  we  do  not  run  the  boats  from  Argen- 
tina to  the  States  at  all.  When  our  boats  have  to  oome  back'nom 
there  they  come  back  in  ballast.  As  a  rule,  if  profitable  freight  is 
offering,  we  go  from  the  Plata  to  Europe  and  come  across  from 
Europe  again  in  ballast  if  the  same  boat  should  be  coming  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  bring  freight  from  Europe  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have,  on  very  rare  occasions,  when  we  could  get  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  route  is  to  so  from  here  south,  and  then  across 
to  Europe  and  come  back  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  freight  from  Argentina  to  Europe! 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  is  it  vou  do  not  come  back  loaded  from 
Argentina  here? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Because  there  is  no  volume  of  business  from  Argentina 
here  to  enable  all  the  boats  which  go  down  to  the  Plata  to  come  back 
with  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Which  line,  under  the  agreement,  has  that  trade f 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  should  say  the  Houston  has  the  biggest  part  of  that 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  he  shall  have  it? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Xo;  we  have  no  agreement  whatever  about  that  We 
have,  at  our  own  discretion,  refrained  from  going  in  there,  because 
we  thought  we  could  do  better  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  agreement  simply  relates  to  trade  from 
ports  here  to  the  River  Plata  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Our  agreement  simply  is  that  we  will  maintain  entirely 
tariff  rates.  We  have  no  other  agreement  with  the  Houston  or  any 
of  the  other  lines  in  the  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  agreement  as  to  what  tariff  you  will 
maintain  coming  back,  nortHbound  from  Argentina  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  agreement  contemplate  that  you  shall  not 
bring  freight  back  from  there? 

Mr.  Boyd.    No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  left  that  open,  but  do  not  avail  yourself 
of  it  or  try  to  bring  any  back  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  do  not,  although  it  is  open. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  discretion  which  prevents  you  trying  to  get  into 
that  trade,  or  is  that  your  choice? 

Mr.  BoTD.  That  is  our  choice,  under  market  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  charged  that  the  Houston  Line,  under  the 
operation  of  their  deferred  rebate  agreements  with  shippers  in  the 
River  Plata  trade,  have  practically  shut  you  out  from  northbound 
cargoes. 

Mr.  BoTD.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Houston  has  rebate  agreements 
in  the  River  Plata.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  looked  into  the 
question  at  all.  We  have  never  considered  loading  on  the  berth 
from  the  Plata,  because  our  freight  a^nts  have  advised  us  that 
there  is  not  cargo  to  warrant  our  ^oing  into  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  not  available  for  you  ? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Not  available  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  also  inform  you  that  the  reason  for  that 
was  that  the  merchants  there  were  bound  bv  deferred-rebate  agree- 
ments to  the  Houston  Line,  and  hence,  for  tnat  reason,  there  was  no 
opening  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir.  They  have  advised  us  that  the  volume  of  ton- 
nage moving  from  the  Biver  Plata  to  the  United  States  is  not  worth 
fighting  for.  They  have  advised  us  that  the  Houston  boats  and  the 
llmport  &  Holt  boats,  which  do  load  on  that  berth,  very  often  leave 
with  practically  half  a  cargo;  sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more; 
but  the  gist  of  their  advices  is  that  the  trade  is  not  worth  consider- 
ing. Therefore,  we  have  not  considered  it.  If  they  should,  later  on, 
advise  its  development,  and  they  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  get  into  that  trade,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  hinder  us, 
no  agreement  or  any  other  thing,  except  expediency,  why  we  should 
not  go  into  it. 

ifr.  Hardy.  If  you  go  down  there  and  can  not  find  a  cargo  for 
Europe  what  do  you  do  with  your  boat — take  it  away  in  ballast  to 
Europe!  If  you*  fail  to  get  a  cargo  from  Argentina,  would  you 
go  from  there  to  Europe  in  ballast? 

Mr.  BoTD.  Yes;  we  nave  sometimes  had  a  boat  go  from  the  Plata 
as  far  as  Dalny,  in  Russia,  in  ballast. 

ilr.  Hardy.  If,  when  you  come  from  there,  you  do  not  bring  any- 
thing back  to  the  port  of  New  York  from  Europe,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  takinga  European  trip? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Where  are  we  now,  Mr.  Hardy?    We  are  in  Dalny. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes;  Asiatic  Russia,  which  I  believe  now  belongs  to 
Japan. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  vou  do  bring  freight  from  there  back  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No.  On  this  particular  occasion  you  asked  in  your 
question  what  we  did  if  we  could  not  get  a  cargo  back  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  am  telling  you  we  send  the  boat  wherever  we  can 
get  a  cargo.  On  this  particular  occasion  we  sent  it  to  Dalny  and 
brought  a  cargo  of  beans  from  Dalny  to  Holland,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  best  business  offering. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  then  became  a  question  of  your  being  a  free  lance 
on  the  sea,  as  far  as  that  shipment  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  particular  destination? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trade  are  you  engaged  in,  Mr.  Boyd? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  trade  from  New  York  to  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  that  trade  that 
are  in  conference  or  agreement  with  your  line? 

Mr.  Boyd.  The  lines  in  agreement  with  us  are  the  U.  S.  &  C.  J. 
Line  (the  United  States  &  China  and  Japan  Steamship  Co.),  the 
America  &  Asiatic  Co.,  and  the  Barber  Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  trade  to  which  Mr.  Gottheil  testified! 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  goin^  into  details,  is  the  arrangement 
between  your  line  and  the  other  lines  substantially  as  testified  to  by 
him? 

Mr.  Boyd.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers  in  that 
trade,  or  in  the  Argentine  trade  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tbem  here? 

Mr.  Boyd.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  furnish  the  committee  with  them? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes.  I  did  not  bring  any  contracts,  because  my  sub- 
poena called  for  "  any  contracts  which  showed  a  special  rate  or  a 
rebate,"  and  not  havmg  any  such  contracts,  I  did  not  bring  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  are  any  contracts  or  agree- 
ments in  existence  between  your  line,  or  between  your  line  and  ship- 
Eers,  and  the  American  Oriental  Line,  and  the  American  Rio  Plata 
line,  respecting  the  giving  or  receiving  of  rebates,  the  giving  or 
receiving  of  special  rates  or  privileges,  or  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rebates  to  shippers,  deferred  or  otherwise,  as  regards  the 
River  Plata  or  the  oriental  trade? 

Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  no  such  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  contracts  with  shippers  in 
both  of  these  trades  ?  Can  you  furnish  to  the  committee  copies  of 
some  of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Boyd.  With  pleasure.    Those  are  just  everyday  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  do  so  then,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir;  how  many  do  you  want,  say  a  dozen? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  if  there  is  any  difference  between  them,  one 
of  each  kind  will  be  suflicient 

Mr.  Boyd.  I  will  send  you  a  fair  sample. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  simply  want,  you  understand,  the  dif- 
ferent contracts. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  your  contracts  generally  made  with  large 
shippers? 

Mr.  Boyd.  A  few  with  large  shippers,  because  there  are  only  a  few 
large  shippers.  The  majority  oi  our  contracts  are  with  small 
shippers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  give  a  small  shipper  the  same  rate  of 
freight  you  do  to  the  large  snippers? 

IVlr.  Boyd.  Exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  the  contract  open  for  any  length  of  time?  Do 
you  have  one  time  to  make  contracts,  or  is  that  open  always? 
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Mr.  Boyd.  Any  time  a  shipper  cares  to  contract  we  are  willing  to 
contract  with  him. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  make  a  large  contract  with  a  shipping  firm 
to-day,  are  you  ready  in  10  months — if  they  are  made  for  one  year — 
are  you  ready  in  10  months  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  contract,  giv- 
inff  the  same  rate,  to  a  small  shipper  for  the  balance  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Boyd.  For  the  two  months? 

Mr.  Stephens.  For  the  two  months. 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes- 
Mr.  Habdy.  It  occurs  to  me  that  maybe  you  might  have  reason- 
ably held  to  yourselves  the  right  not  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  Sup- 
pose tonnage  has  ^one  up  in  the  meantime^  very  much  from  what  it 
was  when  you  made  the  contract  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Now, 
the  1st  of  October  comes  and  tonnage  is  very  much  higher  then  than 
it  was  when  you  made  that  contract;  would  you  still  give  the  balance 
of  the  two  months  on  the  same  rate  that  you  now  give? 

Mr.  Boyd.  In  the  Kiver  Plata  trade  that  has  been  the  policy. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  hold  that  rate  for  the  contractual  year  as  a  unit? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  make  the  trades  uniform  during  that  year? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  more  than  fair. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  contracts  you  make  with  those  shippers  are 
generally  at  less  rates  than  the  regular  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes  and  no.  Some  of  the  contracts  are  at  less  than 
the  tariff  rates.  Others,  if  the  shippers  wish  to  be  protected  against 
a  rise  in  the  tariff,  are  at  the  tariff  rate.  In  other  words  the  con- 
tract may  be  at  the  tariff  rate  when  made,  but  before  the  ship  gets 
there  it  may  be  less  than  the  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  rate  is  a  less  one  than 
that  carried  by  the  regular  tariff? 

Mr.  Boyd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  at  present,  Mr.  Boyd. 

Thereupon,  at  4.10  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  January  14,  when  hearings  will  be  renewe^l. 


JAKUABY  17,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Bepresentatives  Alexander  (chairman).  Hardy,  Stone, 
Ayres,  Humphrey,  Collier,  Thayer,  Faison,  Greene,  and  Stephens. 

STATEMENT  OF  MS.  A.  H.  BULL,  OF  A.  H.  BTTLL  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

8  BBIDOE  STBEET,  NEW  TOBE  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibmait.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  statement  to  the  comipittee 
before  we  interrogate  you  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  am  at  the  committee's  pleasure. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  hear  your  statement  if  you  have  one  to 
make. 

Mr.  Bull.  About  the  year  1870  I  started  a  small  sailing-vessel  line 
to  Porto  Rico.     I  worked  along  until  finally  we  got  to  running 
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steamers.  After  rimning  steamers  for  about  nine  months  we  mti 
with  competition,  and  we  had  to  drop  our  freight  down  to  10  cents  a 
barrel  for  a  while.  As  we  could  not  stand  that  very  long,  we  made 
peace  with  our  competitor,  amalgamated,  and  formc^l  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  your  competitor  then  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.  and  others.  We  each  contributed 
half  the  capital.  My  partner  and  I  owned  one  half,  our  competitors 
the  other  half.  They  were  to  have  three  directors  and  we  two.  We 
were  to  have  the  business  done  in  our  name.  We  ran  that  along 
until  about  1900,  and  then  my  partner  was  dissatisfied  because  his 
interest  was  not  as  great  as  mine,  and  for  some  other  reasons,  and 
he  wished  to  sell  out.  He  informed  me  that  if  I  did  not  buy  be 
would  sell  out  to  the  other  people.  The  other  half  made  me  an  offer 
to  buy  or  sell.  As  I  could  not  buy,  as  practically  all  I  had  at  that 
time  was  in  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  I  was  forced 
to  sell.  In  order  to  get  out  the  money  I  had  in  it  1  signed  a  bond  to 
stay  out  of  the  Porto  Rico  business  for  10  years.  I  have  a  copy  of 
that  bond  here.  About  a  year  previous  to  the  expiration  of  my  bond 
I  met  the  vice  president  and  manager  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  and  told  him  I  saw  that  he  had  two  steamers  the  same 
as  ours.  He  said  yes,  he  had  those  steamers  so  that  if  we  went  into 
the  Porto  Rico  business^  his  company — which  was  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Steamdiip  Co.,  a  combination  of  four  lines:  The  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  the 
New  York  &  Cuba  Mail*  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Clyde  Line — ^his 
company  would  build  just  such  steamers  as  we  were  building. 

I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my  story.  After  Mr.  Mooney  told  me  that 
they  intended  these  steamers  that  he  had  lately  acquired  for  the  gen- 
eral coastwise  business,  I  reported  to  my  partners  and  we  decided 
that  we  had  b<^tter  take  every  method  to  protect  ourselves.  To  do  so 
we  made  long  contracts  to  carry  freight ;  those  contracts  are  still  in 
existence.    VTe  are  still  carrying  freight  under  those  contracts. 

About  a  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  10-year  bond  the  char- 
tering department  of  these  amalgamated  steamers  sought  to  enter 
into  our  field,  and  we  thought  then  that  we  should  enter  into  the 
Porto  Rico  business,  which  we  did,  making  a  contract  with  some  of 
the  sugar  people  there  to  bring  their  output  out  of  Porto  Rico. 

Just  about  the  time  we  did  so,  or  before  doing  so,  I  saw  several  of 
the  members  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and 
told  them  that  I  thouo:ht  it  would  be  a  great  loss,  and  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  compromised.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  com- 
promise; at  least,  there  was  no  compromise  made,  and  we  entered  into 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  we."    To  whom  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Box.  To  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  company  was  organized — that  has  already  been 
answered 

The  Chairman.  June  19,  1902? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  1902.  We  entered  into  business  with  a  cut 
of  20  per  cent  below  the  regular  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  per  cent  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  that  was  on  general  cargo  at  large. 
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The  Chaibman.  From  what  point  to  what  point? 

ifr.  Bull.  From  New  York  to  San  Juan^  Mayagiiez,  Ponce,  and 
the  other  ports  in  Porto  Rico.  At  the  time  we  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness there  were  three  lines  running  to  Porto  Rico  besides  our  own. 

The  Chaibman.  What  lines  were  those? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Insular 
Line,  and  the  Red  D  Line. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Mr.  Bull,  could  you  have  made  a  profit  if  you  hftd 
continued  to  run  on  that  20  per  cent  under  the  relation  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Will  you  please  repeat  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Habdt.  Could  you  make  a  profit  at  a  20  per  cent  cut  under  the 
reflation  rate? 

ifr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  profit.  The  20  per  cent  was  very  little 
lower,  only  about  8  or  4  per  cent,  than  the  Insular  Line  was  then 
carrying  freight  for,  as  they  had  what  they  called  a  system  of  dis- 
count,  a  discount  of  4  to  12  per  cent.  I  have  their  circular  in  which 
thev  mention  that  discount. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  mention  the  discounts  they  were 
giving  to  shij)pers  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  they  had  previously  given. 

The  Chaibman.  Those  discounts  are  &om  the  published  tariffs? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.'s 
tariffs,  which  seem  to  have  been  a  standard.  They  sent  out  another 
circular  stating  they  would  make  a  cut  of  50  per  cent — ^that  they 
would  now  make  a  cut  of  50  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  50  per  cent  from  the  published  tariff? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  the  published  tariff. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  ? 

ilr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  later  it  would  be  60  per  cent,  and  70 
per  cent  would  follow. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  got  that  circular? 

){r.  Bull.  I  have  that  circular.  I  have  circulars  and  shipping 
cards 

The  Chaibman.  Hand  them  to  the  stenographer  to  be  noted  as 
exhibits. 

The  3  circulars  and  16  cards  referred  to  were  marked,  respectively, 
•*  Exhibit  No.  46,"  «  Exhibit  No.  47,"  «  Exhibit  No.  48,"  and  "  Exhibit 
No.  49,"  and  filed  with  the  committee. 

Exhibit  No.  46. 

[ Insular  Line   (Inc.).     Steamers  between  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.     Wm.  E.  Peck 

&  Co..  general  agents,  116  Broad  Street.] 

New  York»  A'oremRer  15,  191t, 
To  nhippera  and  consignees  of  the  Insular  Line, 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  beg  to  advise  that  our  policy  of  meeting  cut-rate  competition, 
as  ontlined  in  our  circular  letter  of  July  12  last,  will  be  continued  until  further 
notice,  except  on  coke,  coal,  cement,  lumber,  cars  and  locomotives,  kerosene, 
iiasoline,  dynamite,  rails,  flour,  com  meal,  rice,  automobiles,  machinery  and 
boilers,  or  merchandise  in  excess  of  2,000  pounds  weight  per  piece.  On  these 
commodities  special  rates  will  be  quoted  on  request. 

Please  note  that  In  the  weeks  in  which  we  give  a  discount  greater  than  our 
Mtablished  discount  the  discount  will  be  70  per  cent  from  the  Porto  Rico  Line 
tariff.  If  you  are  quoted  higher  rates  than  these  by  anyone  else,  we  would 
biggest  that  you  communicate  with  us  before  booking  freight. 
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Whenever  there  Is  «ny  change  from  the  above  we  shall  give  due  public  notii^, 
either  by  advertisement  or  circular  letter. 

Very  truly,  yours.  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  Agentfi. 


Exhibit  No.  47. 

(Insular  Line  (Inc.).     Steamers  between  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.     Wm.  E.  Peck  A 

i'o.,  general  agents,  110  Broad  Street.] 

New  Yobk,  November  23,  191!. 
To  shippers  and  consignees  of  the  Insular  Line, 

Dear  Sibs  :  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
various  shippers  to  the  extent  of  accepting  more  freight  to  go  on  a  certain 
steamer  than  the  -steamer  could  possibly  carry,  and  In  consequence  subjected 
ourselves  to  severe  criticism  from  shippers  and  consignees  for  not  carrying 
goods  which  the  steamer  was  physically  unable  to  take  care  of,  but  for  which 
bills  of  lading  had  been  signed,  we  have  decided  that  hereafter  we  shall  permit 
and  accept  only  such  cargo  as  can  be  carried  on  the  scheduled  sailings,  and  any 
cargo  sent  to  our  pier,  either  by  truck  or  lighter,  without  a  permit  or  in  excow 
of  the  permitted  quantity  or  after  the  time  specified  on  the  permit  has  expired 
will  not  be  accepted. 

At  the  present  time  cargo  is  offered  to  us  for  every  steamer  largely  in  excew 
of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  steamer.  Please  note  that  in  order  to  do  full 
justice  to  all  shippers  and  consignees  requests  for  space  should  be  handed  in 
to  us  previous  to  3  p.  m.  on  Monday  of  the  sailing  week,  and  if  the  requests  are 
in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  steamer  the  requests  will  be  cut  down  propor- 
tionately, so  that  we  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  any  cargo  be* 
bind  for  which  we  have  signed  bills  of  lading. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Bull  Line  steamer  originally  intended  to  sail  on  the  23d 
will  not  sail  this  week,  on  our  steamer  Grayson,  scheduled  to  sail  on  Saturday, 
November  25,  we  would  be  justified  in  charging  regular  tariff  rates  under  onr 
circular  of  July  12,  1911.  This  would,  however,  work  a  hardship  on  the  ship- 
pers and  consignees  by  our  line,  all  of  whom  expected  reduced  rates  this  week. 
We  shall,  therefore,  consider  the  Orayson  as  being  in  competition  with  the 
Bull  Tjine  steamer  which  will  commence  loading  this  week,  and  which  will 
probably  sail  on  the  27th  and  will  give  reduced  rates  on  the  Grayson  to  com- 
petitive ports. 

In  addition  to  the  sailing  advertised  for  this  week,  the  Bull  Line  originally 
promised  a  steamer  to  sail  next  week.  This,  however,  has  been  wlthdnwn, 
and  they  are  advertising  their  steamer  Ruth  to  sail  on  Tuesday.  December  5. 
Many  shippers,  relying  on  the  fortnightly  service  of  the  Bull  Line,  figured  that 
next  week  would  be  a  cut-rate  week,  and,  rather  than  disappoint  these  shippers, 
we  beg  to  announce  that  our  sailing  scheduled  for  December  2  will  be  considered 
as  being  in  competition  with  the  postponed  sailing  of  the  Bull  Line  now  adver- 
tised to  sail  on  December  5,  and  reduced  rates  will  accordingly  be  given  to  com 
petit  I  ve  ports. 

Our  friends  have  overburdened  us  with  cargo  both  for  this  week  and  next 
week,  and  we  have  therefore  decided  to  put  on  two  steamers,  both  at  reduced 
rates,  to  competitive  ports,  to  sail  In  the  week  of  December  2.  Names  and  ports 
will  be  duly  announced  by  usual  card.  We  call  your  attention  to  the  f&ct  that 
we  are  now  giving  four  sailings  In  succession  at  reduced  rates,  as  against  three 
sailings  of  the  Bull  Line. 

The  above-mentioned  withdrawn  and  postponed  sailings  have  led  to  many 
questions  in  reference  to  which  boats  of  ours  will  srive  the  reduced  rates.  In 
order  to  do  away  with  any  further  uncertainty  in  this  respect  In  the  matter  of 
future  sailings  please  note  that — 

Hereafter  and  until  further  notice  we  shall  give  reduced  rates  to  competitive 
ports  as  many  times  per  month  as  there  are  sailings  of  the  Bull  Line,  and  we 
shall  announce  on  our  sailing  cards  as  to  whether  our  steamers  will  or  will  not 
give  reduced  rates  to  the  competitive  ports. 

Insular  Line  (Inc.>. 

Note. — Our  stenmer  F.  J,  Luclenhach  sailed  November  18  and  left  on  pier  2T. 
Brooklyn,  some  cargo,  which  will  go  forward  by  steamer  Grayson  this  week- 
Most  of  this  cargo  was  covered  by  bills  of  lading  signed  on  the  F.  J.  Luckenharh, 
and  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  tell  Just  what  did  not  go  forward,    Pleaw 
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notify  your  uuderwrlters  that  yuur  shipments  by  F.  J,  Luckenbach  may  have 
l»eeu  split  between  her  and  the  Gray  son  and  have  them  protect  you  accordinglf. 


ESZHTBIT  No.  48. 

[Intolar  Line   (Inc.).     Steamers  between  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.     Wm.  K.  Peck 

St  Co.,  };eneral  agents.  116  Broad  Street] 

Nkw  York,  July  12,  191 L 
To  shippers  and  consipnees  of  the  Insular  Line. 

Dear  Sirs:  Since  the  Insular  Line  started,  five  years  ago,  it  has  always 
ghen  lower  rates  than  any  other  steamship  line  running  to  Porto  Rico  and  has 
increjised  its  service,  both  of  which  factors  have  built  up  the  trade  with  Porto 
Rico.  Our  sailings  have  been  regular,  we  have  tried  to  show  shlpiiers  and 
consignees  every  courtesy,  and  we  believe  that  the  niaj(»rlty  of  the  trade  appre- 
ciate what  we  have  done. 

About  four  months  ago  new  comi^etitors  came  into  the  field,  with  the  lde« 
of  forcing  us  to  withdraw.  Having  s])ent  five  yexrs  in  developing  the  business, 
we  declined  to  withdraw,  and  a  cut-throat  comi)etltion  was  immediately  started. 
Notwithstanding  all  said  In  the  circulars  Issued  from  time  to  time  by  such 
competitors  calling  attention  to  the  existing  low  rates,  for  which  rates  said 
competitors  claim  the  sole  credit,  we  would  point  out  that  when  they  started 
they  used  as  a  basis  the  tariff  of  the  Porto  Rico  Line,  less  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent,  which  clearly  indicated  what  they  thought  the  rates  should  be.  As  we 
were  at  the  same  time  giving  discounts  varying  from  10  per  cent  to  16§  per  cent, 
the  rates  quoted  were  only  slightly  lower  than  ours. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  five  years  we  have  uniformly  main- 
tained the  lowest  rates  quoted  to  shippers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  immedi- 
ately bettered  their  discount,  said  competitors  then  m.nde  a  further  and  unwilling 
Induction,  which  we  likewise  met  and  exceeded.  On  May  15,  in  order  to  fully 
protect  our  friends,  and  ns  our  competitors  had  no  regular  tariff,  but  were 
apparently  quoting  different  rates  on  every  steamer,  we  issued  a  circular  saying 
thnt  the  Insular  Line  would  give  rates  5  ver  cent  less  than  those  quoted  by  the 
Bull  Line,  in  competitive  weeks  to  comi^etitive  ports.  This  promise  we  have 
lived  op  to  in  every  respect  and  have  protected  our  friends  to  the  best  of  otir 
ability,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no,  regular  tariff  has  been  Issued  by  our 
competitors,  and  the  further  fact  that  different  shippers  rei)ort  to  us  different 
rates  on  the  same  commodity  shipped  on  the  same  stenmer,  we  feel  that  we 
hhould  now  state  to  our  shippers  that  by  the  Julia,  sailing  July  15,  1911,  we 
hare  quoted  rates  averaging  about  50  per  cent  below  the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff 
rates  and  that  by  the  next  steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  with  a  vessel  of 
the  Bull  Line  we  will  make  a  further  reduction  to  all  competitive  jwrts,  so 
that  the  rates  to  snch  ports  will  be  60  per  cent  below  the  Porto  Rico  Line 
tariff  rate& 

These  rates  will  not  apply  to  coke,  coal,  cement,  lumber,  cars  and  locomotives, 
kerosene,  gasoline,  dynamite,  rails,  machinery  and  boilers,  or  merchandise  in 
excess  of  2,000  pounds  weight  per  piece,  on  which  articles  we  will  quote  special 
nifes  from  time  to  time  upon  request. 

Minimum  B/L  $1,  no  parcel  receipts. 

In  the  weeks  in  which  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  do  not  sail  a  stenmer  we  shall, 
<^f  necessity .  have  to  charge  our  regular  tariff  rates,  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain 
the  service  In  such  weeks. 

We  feel  that  the  trade  with  Porto  Rico  In  order  to  flourish  requires  a  weekly 
service  at  steady  and  reasonably  remunerative  rates  rather  than  infrequent 
wiling  at  fluctuating  tariffs  and  cut  rates  which  can  not  be  permanent.  We 
feel  also  that  the  Importers  In  Porto  Rico  will  make  no  greater  profit  from 
their  businec^  with  fluctuating  tariffs  and  cut  rates  thnn  under  our  former 
rwlar.  reasonable,  and  steady  rates,  which  were  the  same  for  every  shipper, 
jet  we  feel  thnt  wo.  who  hnvo  nhvnys  quoted  lower  rates  than  any  other  steam- 
ahipline  in  the  field  and  who  have  quoted  uniform  rates  to  all  s'hlpi)ers  of  the 
same  kind  of  merchandise  by  the  same  steamer,  can  not  now  allow  onr  competi- 
tors to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  present  reductions  In  rates  which  were 
forced  upon  them  by  us.  The  policy  of  this  company  has  been  and  will  at  all 
times  continue  to  be  based  upon  giving  our  customers  the  lowest  rates  to  Porto 
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Rico,  80  that  in  the  near  future  shippers  may  expect  to  see  as  much  as  70  per 
cent  discount  from  the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates. 

INBTTLAB  LUTE. 

Copies  of  this  circular  are  being  issued  in  Porto  Rico,  and  extra  copies  of 
each  can  be  obtained  at  this  office. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — ^1. 


f* 


[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  k  Co.,  agents.] 

New  YoRKf  May  i,  J$1U 
Notice  No.  1. 

To  all  ports  in  Porto  Rico  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Go.  accept 
freight  on  any  steamer,  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rate  to  the  same  ports  by  a 
steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 
week  to  such  ports. 
This  is  a  positive  guarantee,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  further  public  notice. 

INSULAB  Line  (Iiva), 
lie  Broad  Street,  New  Ywrk, 
Telephone,  d060  Broad. 


Exhibit  No.  4»— 2. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  ft  Co.,  agents.] 

New  Yobk,  May  15,  1911, 
Notice  No.  1. 

To  all  ports  in  Porto  Rico  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Ck>.  accept 
freight  on  any  steamer,  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rate  to  the  same  ports  by  a 
steamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  5  per  cent  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Go.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  tliat 
week  to  such  ports. 

This  is  a  positive  guarantee,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  further  public  notice. 

Insulab  Lime  ( iNa ) , 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York. 
Telephone,  6060  Broad. 


Exhibit  No.  49—8. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     WiHlam  B.  Peck  &  Co.,  agents.] 

American  steamship  Harry  Ltickenhach  will  sail  at  noon  Saturday,  June  17, 
1011,  from  Pier  27,  Brooklyn,  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  Arroyo,  and 
Arecibo.    Also  Fajardo  by  transshipment 

Truck  freight  will  be  received  from  7  a.  m.  June  12  to  5  p.  m.  June  15. 

Lighter  freight  will  be  received  in  accordance  with  permit 


Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 
Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 


rNBTTLAB  LiNE  (iNa), 

116  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 


Exhibit  No.  40 — 4. 


[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  B.  Peck  &  Co..  agents.] 

Having  heard  from  several  sources  that  the  Bull  Line  have  fold  shippers 
that  we  could  not  or  would  not  have  a  steamer  to  sail  next  week  in  competition 
with  their  steamship  Ruth,  please  note  the  following: 

Our  steamship  Harry  Luckenhach,  now  in  port,  will  sail  next  week  for  San 
Juan,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  and  Arroyo,  and  will  accept  freight  in  accordance  witb 
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permits  at  a  disconnt  of  60  per  cent,  as  stated  in  our  circular  of  July  12.    Sail- 
ing cards  giving  exact  date  will  l>e  issued  to-morrow. 

We  further  announce  that  in  the  next  week  in  which  the  Bull  Line  have  a 
sailing  we  will  also  dispatch  a  steamer,  on  which  we  will  accejit  freight  in 
accordance  with  permits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  70  per  cent  from  the 
Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates.    Conditions  as  per  our  circular  of  July  12. 

INSULAB  Line. 
New  York,  July  18,  1911. 


Exhibit  No.  49—6. 

[Insular  Line    (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,   agents.] 

Pleflse  note  the  following : 

If  Bull  Line  sail  steamer  next  week,  as  advertised,  our  discount  to  com* 
petitive  ports  on  our  sailing  for  August  5,  as  per  separate  sailing  card,  will  be 
70  per  cent  as  stated  In  our  notice  of  July  18. 

We  further  announce  that  in  the  next  week  in  which  the  Bull  Line  have  a 
sailing,  we  shall  also  dispatch  a  steamer,  on  which  we  will  accept  freight  only 
in  accordance  with  permits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  to  competitive  ports  will 
be  70  per  cent  from  the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates.  Conditions  as  per  our 
circulation  of  July  12. 

iNSULAB  Line. 

Nkw  Yosk,  July  27,  1911. 


Exhibit  No.  49—6. 

[InMulnr  Line   (Inc.).] 

Our  next  sailing  will  be  the  8.  V.  Luckenhach,  Saturday,  May  4,  1912,  from 
Pier  27,  Brooklyn,  at  reduced  rates,  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce.  Also 
call  at  Arroyo  at  regular  rates. 

Freight  will  be  received  only  in  accordance  with  permit  which  must  be 
obtained  from 

Wm.  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  Agents, 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 
Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 
Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 7. 
[Insular  Line  (Inc.).] 

Will  have  two  steamers  sailing  on  Saturday.  May  IS,  1912,  from  Pier  27, 
Brookljm:  Steamship  Yaguez,  toT  San  Juan  and  Mayaguez,  at  reduced  rates; 
Bteainsbip  Borinquen,  for  Ponce,  at  reduced  rates;  Arroyo,  at  regular  tariff. 
Separate  lighter  deliveries  each  steamer. 

iYeight  will  be  received  only  in  accordance  with  permit  which  must  be 
obtained  from 

Wm.  E.  Peck  ft  Co.,  Agents, 
116  Broad  Street,  New  York  City: 

Office  phone,  6050  Broad. 

Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 8. 
[Insular  Line   (Inc.).     William  E.  Peck  &  Co.,   agents.] 

Notice. 

As  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  have  failed  to  keep  their  promise  of  a  sailing  on 
Jane  10,  please  note  that  rates  by  our  steamer  sailing  on  tenth  (as  per  separate 
sailing  card)  will  be  our  regular  tariff  rates. 
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Cut  rates  will  Apply  in  the  week  in  which  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  hare  a 
sailing. 

INSULAB  Line  (Inc.), 
J16  Broad  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
Office  phone,  6060  Broad. 
Pier  phone,  675  Hamilton. 


Exhibit  No.  49 — ^9. 

The  New  York  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  November  IS,  19tt. 

The  steamship  Santurce  will  sail  on  November  25.  taking  cargo  for  Goanica, 
Jobos,  Arroyo,  Humncao,  and  Tabucoa. 
Will  take  cargo  at  the  70  per  cent  discount  riite. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent, 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 10. 

The  New  York  &  Pobto  Rioo  Steamship  Co.. 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  March  16,  19tS, 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo  March  28  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

y.  K.  Hull,  QeneroU  Freight  Agent, 


Exhibit  No.  49—11. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  April  4,  1912. 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo  April  13  for  San  Juan.  Maynguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent, 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 12. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.. 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  April  22, 191t 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo  May  4  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent 


Exhibit  No.  49—13. 

The  New  York  &  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co.. 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  May  7.  191i. ' 

y{e  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  San  Juan  May  18  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

V.  K.  Hull,  General  Freight  Agent 


Exhibit  No.  49 — 14. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rioo  Steamship  Co., 

Pobto  Rioo  Line, 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  September  t,  1912. 

The  steamship  Carolina,  sailing  on  September  14  for  San  Juan,  and  the  stesm- 
ship  Montoso,  sailing  on  September  14  for  Areclbo,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce,  will 
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accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates.    The  Monto^o  will  also  call  at  Jobos,  Arroyo,  and 
Nflgnaba 
For  rates  and  further  laformntion  apply  to 

V.  K.  Hull, 
General  Freight  Agent, 
Tel^hone,  Hector  4343. 

EiXHiBiT  No.  49 — ^15. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rigo  Steamship  Co., 

PoBTO  Rioo  Line, 
11  Broadway,  New  York,  October  8, 1912, 

Tbe  steamship  Coamo,  sailing  on  Octok>er  19  for  San  Juan,  and  the  steamship 
Isahela,  sailing  on  October  19  for  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  and  Humacao,  will 
aecept  cargo  at  reduced  rates. 
For  rates  and  further  information  apply  to 

V.  K.  Hull, 
General  Freight  Agent, 
Telephone,  Rector  4343. 

Exhibit  No.  49—16. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Ck>., 

Porto  Rico  Line, 
11  Broadway,  New'  York,  October  24,  1912, 

The  steamship  San  Juan,  sailing  on  November  2  for  San  Juan,  and  the  steam- 
ship Montoso,  sailing  ou  November  2  for  Ponce,  Ouanica,  Maynguez,  Jobos, 
Arroyo,  and  Humacao,  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates. 
For  nites  and  further  information  apply  to 

V.  K.  Hull, 
General  Freight  Agent, 
Telephone,  Rector  4343. 

Mr.  Bull.  After  about  six  months  or  so  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  sent  out  cards  and  circulars  stating  that  they 
would  take  freight  at  a  reduced  rate.  They  did  not  mention  70  per 
cent  except  in  one  circular.  On  the  mar^n  you  will  see  a  pencil  mark 
initialed  by  their  manager  that  the  reduced  rate  is  70  per  cent.  I 
have  also  copies  of  three  of  their  bills  of  lading  and  two  photographs 
of  bills  of  lading  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  show- 
ing that  they  actually  did*  cut  70  per  cent. 
•  Mr.  Hardy.  At  what  date? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  ran  from  January  to  March,  1912. 


Mr.  Bull.  The  circulars,  of  course,  that  I  obtained  were  sent  to 
our  friends  and  shippers.  Of  course  this  must  have  entailed  con- 
siderable loss.  Indeed,  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis,  of  the  Insular 
Line—by  the  way^,  we  .do  not  know  who  the  Insular  Line  is.  We 
can  not  find  out  its  president  or  any  of  its  officers,  nor  its  directors; 
but  Mr.  Curtis,  who  seems  to  be  the  man  higher  up^  informed  me  that 
his  company — the  Insular  Line — and  the  rf  ew  x  ork  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  had  lost  $1,750,000  in  this  competition. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  Mr.  Curtis's  full  name? 

Mr.  Bull.  F.  Kin^bury  Curtis. 

The  Chairmak.  What  is  his  address  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  He  is  on  the  comer  of  Broad  Street  and  Exchange 
Place.  Naturally  Mr.  Curtis  and  I  were  anxious  to  stop  this  ruinous 
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competition.  Mr.  Curtis  made  me  an  offer  to  auit.  After  talkixi^  it 
over  with  him  I  said  I  would  rather  see  Mr.  Mooney,  vice  presioent 
of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  its  general  man- 
ager, who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  talk  it  over  with  him. 
Mr.  Mooney  made  me  the  same  offer  exactly  that  Mr.  Curtis  had  made 
to  me. 

On  the  second  interview  with  Mr.  Mooney  I  told  him  that  I  might 
be  willing  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  certain  number  of  steamers  and  to 
bring  out  a  certain  amount,  a  limited  amount  of  sugar.  At  the 
third  interview  with  Mr.  Mooney  I  told  him  I  had  consulted  ray 
lawyer,  who  had  told  me  that  we  could  not  make  any  arrangement 
whatever  that  would  tend  toward  raising  the  rates  to  Porto  Rico. 
There  have  been  recent  overtures  made  to  us  by  the  same  parties  to 
withdraw  from  the  business,  but  all  offers  that  have  been  made  have 
been  that  we  raise  the  rate  of  freight  to  be  uniform,  and  this  we 
would  never  be  willing  to  do. 

To  show  the  close  relation  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indian  Steamship  Co.,  which  practically  con- 
trols all  the  transportation  business  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  except  New  Orleans,  the  Insular  Line  some  years 
ago  started  to  run  a  boat  from  New  Orleans,  but  soon  withdrew  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  and 
Texas  to  Porto  Rico  are  now  about  three  times  higher  than  they  are 
from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico.  The  Insular  Line  does  not  run  any 
boats  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico.  The  advertisements  in  any 
of  the  New  York  papers,  or  other  papers,  will  show  conclusively  that 
the  steamer  companies  and  the  railroad  conipanies  have  divided  up 
the  territory,  the  Mallory  Line  going  to  Tampa,  Mobile,  Bruns- 
wick, and  to  Texas;  the  Clyde  Line  to  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Jacksonville;  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  from  rfew 
York  to  the  eastern  ports,  and  so  on  along  the  whole  coast.  No  in- 
dependent company  can  get  into  any  of  these  ports,  because  the 
railroads  refuse  to  prorate  with  them,  but  on  that  subject  I  very 
much  prefer  to  have  you  call  my  son,  vice  president  of  the  A.  H. 
Bull  Steamship  Co.,  who  is  better  posted  and  can  give  you  the  infor- 
mation more  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Bull.  Ernest  M.  Bull. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  railroads  refuse  to  prorate  with  any 
independent  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  nor  will  they  give  us  a  terminal.  They  con- 
trol the  terminals 

The  Chairman.  At  what  points? 

Mr.  Bulj^.  At  all  points.  We  can  not  get  a  wharf  at  New  York 
City.  We  have  by  tne  courtesy,  you  might  say,  of  the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  Railroad,  part  of  pier  7,  but  we  have  already  been  notified  to 
leave;  and  then,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Co.,  w^e  have  use  of  pier  47, 1  think  it  is — that  is,  in  part.  We  have 
had  an  application  in  for  a  pier  at  New  York  City  for  over  two 
years  and  tliat  same  thing  applies  to  any  of  our  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  piers  of  New  York  belong  to  the  city? 

Mr.  Bull.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Not  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Bull.  Not  all  of  them. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  that  belong  to  the  city — ^you  say  are  all 
leased! 

ill.  Bull.  All  leased  to  railroads  or  steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  get  in — ^you  can  not  rent  a  pier? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  companies  to  which  they  are  leased  are 
in  these  combines? 

Sir.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  shuts  out  competition? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Shuts  out  the  tramp  steamer  ? 

Mr.  Bulu  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Prevents  competition  in  rates? 

Mr.  BuLi^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  situation  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  Philadelphia  the  terminals  and  piers  be- 
long to  the  railroads,  do  they  not,  with  the  exception  of  one  pier  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  done  no  business  from  Phila- 
delphia, but  we  have  tried  to  get  into  Jacksonville,  Pensacola, 
Mobile 

The  Chair3ian.  And  the  piers  in  each  of  those  cities  are  controlled 
and  belong  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  Congress  is  spending  millions  of  money  to 
deepen  harbors  to  facilitate  our  trade,  and  yet  the  terminals  are  so 
controlled  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  open  competition  on  the  sea? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  true,  sir.  As  you  see,  if  the  railroads  refuse  to 
pro  rate  with  independent  lines  in  package  freight  they  can  do  the 
same  in  bulk  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand.  For  instance,  if  you  want  a 
cargo  out  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  you  can  not  get  it.  Suppose  a  ship- 
per wants  to  give  you  a  car^o  out  of  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Bull.  Because  if  there  is  a  ton  of  pig  iron  coming  from 
Birmingham  to  be  shipped  out  of  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  the 
rate  might  be,  we  will  say,  $4.  Of  that  rate  the  steamship  carrying 
the  freight  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York  would  be  entitled  to  a 
certain  proportion,  and  the  railroad  company  bringing  the  pig  iron 
down  to  tidewater  would  be  entitled  to  its  proportion.  Now,  the  rail- 
roads give  a  certain  rate  to  their  most  favored  steamship  company 
which  they  will  not  give  to  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  or  any 
other  independent  line.  If  an  independent  line  tries  to  get  this  iron 
they  must  pay  the  local  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Jacksonville,  even 
if  the  railroad  is  willing  to  give  them  a  terminal,  which  it  is  not 
generally  willing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  The  steamship  company  in  the  combine,  however, 
in  prorating  the  tariff  will  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  railroad  the 
local  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  two  rates  from  Birmingham  to  Jaok- 
aonviUe  authorized  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Certainly.  I  have  letters  here  that  we  have  written 
to  ^me  of  the  railroaa  companies  asking  them  if  they  would  prorate 
with  US  and  they  have  refused  to  do  so.    We  also  have  letters 

The  Chairman.  Select  some  of  those  letters." 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  pick  them  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  tne  same  time  they  refuse  to  prorate  with  you 
they  are  actually  prorating  with  the  combination  lines? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  you  have  those  letters  identified  there. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bull.  On  about  January  12,  1912,  our  steamship  Caroline 
was  wrecked  on  Metinic  Island.  We  were  then  under  contract  to 
bring  the  potato  crop  out  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  as  we  had 
barely  enough  tonnage  to  carry  out  our  contracts  we  were  cramped. 
We  endeavored  to  charter  a  steamer  to  take  her  place.  Indeed,  be- 
fore we  had  made  any  eflFort  brokers  came  in  and  wanted  to  faiow 
if  we  did  not  want  to  charter  a  steamer.  We  said  most  assuredly 
we  did.  They  mentioned  one  or  more  steamers  that  were  controllea 
by  the  Steamship  Trust,  or  combination,  and  we  told  them  we  did 
not  think  they  would  be  able  to  charter  them  to  us.  "  Oh,  yes ;  they 
would;  they  were  very  much  in  need  of  business."  To  start  out, 
some  of  the  brokers  would  not  return.  Others  came  back  and  statea 
their  regret  that  they  could  not  charter  the  Bull  Steamship  Co.  any 
steamers.  Not  being  able  to  charter  a  steamer,  and  rather  tnan  make 
R  loss  we  said  we  would  buy  a  steamer;  so  we  called  up  Mr.  John 
Damers,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  selling  steamers,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  anything  he  could  sell.  He  said,  "  Yes ; "  he  had  the  WUUam, 
Palmer^  owned  by  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 
As  they  were  not  competitors  of  ours  in  any  way,  we  entered  into 
negotiations.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  that  I  would  like  to  read. 
Mr.  Damers  finally  told  us  that  he  could  not  spll  us  the  Palmer. 
I  asked  him  if  he  would  give  his  reasons  in  writing.  He  told  me 
"No;"  it  might  bring  him  in  disrepute  with  the  steamship  com- 
panies.   It  might  hurt  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Bull.  He  did  not  say  what  steamship  companies,  but  of  course 
I  understood  it  to  be  the  one  companv  that  controlled  pretty  nearly 
everything,  that  is,  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Wept  Indies  Steamship  Co. 

So  I  wrote  out  this  memorandum,  showed  it  to  Mr.  Damers^  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  a  correct  statement.    He  said  it  was.    [Readmg:] 

[Memorandum  of  intnview  with  Mr.  John  Damors,  February  2,  1012.] 

Mr.  John  Damers  called  to-day  and  stated  that  he  talked  with  Mr.  Harvey 
Miller,  president  of  the  Southern  Steamship  Co..  the  day  before  last.  As  he 
had  been  in  negotiation  with  Mr.  Miller  for  many  weeks  for  the  sale  of  the 
steamship  William  Palmer,  he  asked  Mr.  Miller  If  he  was  now  ready  to  give 
him  a  price,  or  what  was  the  least  price  he  would  take  for  the  Palmer. 

Mr.  Miller  asked  him  who  his  principals  were,  and  he  said  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Lumber  Co.,  and  then  Mr.  Miller  asked  him  if  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Co. 
would  apree  not  to  sell  the  Palmer  to  anyone  else.  Mr.  Damers  did  not  think 
that  anyone  would  wish  to  buy  the  steamer  and  then  agree  never  to  sell  her, 
Mr.  Damers  then  informed  Mr.  Miller  that  he  had  another  party  in  view,  but 
would  like  to  know  his  lowest  price  for  the  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Miller  asked  who 
it  was.  Mr.  Damers  hesitated  to  divul^  the  name  of  his  second  party,  when 
Mr.  Miller  asked  if  it  was  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  or  if  it  was  BuU. 
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Mr.  Darners  th&i  asked  Mr.  Miller  if  he  would  object  to  sell  the  Palmer  to  Mr. 
Bnll.    Mr.  Miller  replied:  "Xes;  they  are  our  competitors." 

ABCH'D  H.   BtTLL. 

We  have  never  been  their  competitors,  but  we  learned  afterwards 
that  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  was  controlled  by  and  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.  which  is  a  component  part  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  this  prorating — you  see  Morse's  scheme  was 
to  get  the  whole  thing;  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  which  looks  plausible. 
If  he  could  get  the  railroad  companies  to  reiuse  to  prorate  on  coal 
and  iron,  and  phosphate  rock,  and  lumber  the  same  as  they  did  on 
package  freight,  he  could  capture  the  whole  coast.  He  started  out 
to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  he  undertook  to  organize  the 
trust 

Mr.  Bull.  But,  luckily  for  us,  he  fell  down.  He  appeared  to  pass 
out  with  the  rest  of  them. 

I  think  I  have  covered  about  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  What  trade  is  your  company  engaged  in  now? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  are  engaged  in  running  a  line  from  New  York 
to  Stockton  Springs  in  connection  with  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rail- 
road. We  found  mat  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  was  the  only 
railroad  that  was  not  tied  up  to  any  steamship  company,  and  so  we 
entered  that  field.  It  was  the  only  field  we  could  get  into.  Then  we 
ran  our  line  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  operating  that  line  now  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lines  operate  between  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Bull.  There  are  four. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  and  the  other  three? 

Mr.  Bull.  Ours/ind  the  other  three. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  three? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  the  Insu- 
lar Line,  and  the  Red  D  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  rate  cutting  going  on  still  in  the  Porto  Rico 
trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  between  your  company  and  the  other  three 
combined,  or  are  they  cutting  between  themselves? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  as  these  circulars  and  cards  will  show,  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line — ^which  we 
think  is  only  a  buffer  for  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
(Jo. — cut  about  70  per  cent.  The  Red  D  Line — I  have  one  of  their 
circulars — cut  50  per  cent.    I  have  one  of  their  cards. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  Red  D  Line 
and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  None  whatever.  They  are  like  ourselves.  As  far  as  I 
know  they  are  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  much  trade  with  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  their  trade  principally  is  with  La  Guaira,  in  South 
America ;  they  merely  call  at  Porto  Rico ;  they  can  only  take  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  freight.    Their  steamers  are  small. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  agreement  with 
the  other  lines  under  the  terms  of  whicn  they  are  not  to  participate 
to  any  extent  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  such  agreement  Their 
president  told  me  thev  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  I  understand  you,  the  combination  between 
these  other  lines,  both  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade  and  in  the  coast  trade, 
is  such  that  you  even  find  difficulty  in  chartering  steamers? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  We  do— others  do  not  They  charter  be- 
tween themselves.  I  have  a  charter  party  here.  Finally,  when  we 
could  neither  buy  nor  charter  a  steamer  we  went  to  Mr.  Luckenbach 
for  a  steamer,  and  he  had  the  /.  L,  Luckenbach^  which  he  said  he 
would  charter,  excluding  Porto  Rico.  We  chartered  his  boat  at  a 
rate  of  $7,500  a  month  in  Government  form  of  charter,  and  for  two 
round  trips,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  return,  Porto  Rico  excluded.  We  f  oirnd  the  steamer  was 
of  too  heavy  draft  for  our  general  business,  and  we  asked  Mr. 
Luckenbach  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  the  clause  exempting  Porto 
Rico.  We  received  no  answer,  and  then  we  wrote  him  another  letter 
on  April  9,  1912,    I  have  a  copy  of  that  letter.    Shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  read  it. 

A.  H,  Bull  &  Co., 
Veto  York,  April  9,  1912. 
Mr.  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach, 

S  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Iu  reference  to  the  charter  party  of  the  J,  L.  Luckenbach,  dated 
March  30,  we  now  find  that  we  won  Id  like  to  send  this  steamer  to  Porto  Rico. 

As  you  now  hjne,  and  have  had  for  a  number  of  years,  steamers  trading  be- 
tween New  York  and  Porto  Rico,  you  will  realize  that  there  is  nothing  espe- 
cially hazardous  about  this  voyage,  and  as  the  charter  party  gives  us  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  neighboring  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  hope  you  will 
have  no  objection  to  extending  the  charter  to  cover  Porto  Rico. 

As  we  understand  the  steamer  will  be  here  the  last  of  this  week,  a  prompt 
reply  to  this  will  bo  appreciated.  ^ 

Yours,  truly,  . 

Mr.  Bull.  Then  we  wrote  him  another  letter  on  April  22,  1912, 
which  is  as  follows  [reading] : 

A.  ir.  Burx  &  Co., 
Xcw  York,  AprU  22,  19n. 
Edgar  Luckenbach,  Esq., 

8  BHdge  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  our  conversation  about  a  week  or  10  days  ago, 
regarding  the  privilege  of  sending  the  J.  L.  Luckenbach  to  Porto  Rico,  we  un- 
derstand at  that  time  you  were  willing  we  should  do  this,  provided  the  Insnlar 
Line  would  relense  you  frojn  the  contract  they  have  with  you,  prohibiting  you 
from  chartering  any  of  your  steamers  to  us  for  Porto  Rico. 

Will  you  kindly  take  this  matter  up  with  them  again,  as  we  should  like  to 
send  the  Luckenbach  to  Porto  Rico  on  her  next  trip. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter  would  be  appreciated  by, 
Yours,  truly, 


Mr.  Bull.  We  got  no  reply  to  it.  We  could  not  send  her  to  Porto 
Rico.  We  had  to  send  her  to  such  places  as  we  could.  She  helped 
out  somewhat,  still  we  made  considerable  of  a  loss  on  our  chaiter, 
which  we  would  not  have  done,  probably,  if  we  could  have  sent  her 
to  Porto  Rico. 
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Mr.  Hahdy.  I  should  like  to  interrupt  the  course  of  your  story  just 
a  moment  and  ask  you  to  explain  to  me  the  INForse  scheme ;  you  said 
it  was  to  arrange  the  prorating  on 

Mr.  Bvxiu  Bulk  cargo,  such  as  coal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  I  understand  there  was  no  prorating  between  the 
railroads  and  these  combination  lines  on  bulk  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  maybe  I  should  put  that  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  understand  that  distinctly. 

Mr.  Bull.  If  Mr.  Morse  had  been  able  to  compel  the  railroads  to 
refuse  to  prorate  with  schooners,  barges,  and  independent  steamship 
companies,  they  would  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  he  would 
have  had  the  whole  thing. 

ilr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  railroads  do  refuse 
to  prorate  with  independent  companies  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  not  on  bulk  cargoes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  prorate  on  bulk  cargoes,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  do  prorate  on  bulk  cargoes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  thev  will  not  prorate  on  packages,  is  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  will  not  prorate  on  packages. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  condition  now? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  the  condition  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  all  package  freight  they  prorate  with  the  com- 
bination lines,  but  will  not  do  it  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  they  do  it  with  their  favored  >teamship  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  in  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  they  are  not  all  in  the  combination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  the  raih'oads  have-made 
(his  distinction  in  the  prorating  of  package  freight,  but  not  in  bulk 
freirfit. 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  it  must  pay  them  to  do  that.  It  must  be  a  profit- 
able arrangement. 

Mr.  Ha^ty.  So,  in  Dulk  freight,  your  independent  lines  can  prorate 
with  railroads? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  otherwise  we  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  get  the  same  proportion  as  the  combination 
lines  do? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  combination  lines  carry  little  or  no  bulk  cargoes, 
though,  as  Mr.  Mooney  had  told  me  in  one  of  the  interviews.  Mr. 
Mooney  told  me  that  if  we  did  not  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
him  to  stop  the  competition  with  his  company,  that  the  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  Co.  would  build  such  steamers  as  we  own  and  follow  us  up  on 
all  of  our  coastwise  business.  Thev  did  build  three  steamers  similar 
to  ours,  but  those  steamers  can  be  used  in  carrying  sugar  just  as  well ; 
they  are  not  particularly  package  steamers.  They  can  be  used  just 
the  same  as  ours. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  understand  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr,  Humphrey.  The  bulk  cargo  is  the  low  class  of  freight,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  the  low-class  freight. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  explains  one  reason  why  they  are  willing  to 
prorate  on  it  and  not  on  the  high  class. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  conditions  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboards,  are  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Somewhat^  sir;  it  has  been  my  business  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  take  it  between  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Gralvestcm,  and 
tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  that  territory  is  divided  up  be- 
tween these  lines  in  the  combination,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
open  competition. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  already  told  the  conmiittee  that. 

The  Chaikman.  I  wish  you  to  tell  us  in  just  so  many  words. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  told  you  in  just  so  many  words.  You 
can  take  any  ordinary  shipping  advertisement  paper  and  see  that 
none  of  the  lines  advertise  a  steamer  for  the  same  port  as  any  of 
the  others  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  that  territory  divided  up  by  agreement  or  bv 
some  understanding  between  the  companies? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.    I  am  not  in  the  ring. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  shipping  man  you  do  not  believe  it  is  ac- 
cidental, do  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  conditions  suggest  there  is  an  agreement 
between  them,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;. surely. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  you  are 
familiar  with  them,  indicate  clearlv  that  there  is  a  combination  or 
agreement  between  them  by  which  they  divide  up  the  territory? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  different  lines,  so  far  as  you  can  ascertain, 
are  also  in  the  combination  with  the  railroads,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  which  the  water  rate  is  practically  maintained 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  rate  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  from  Galveston  to  New  York  by 
rail,  and  from  Galveston  to  New  York  by  water;  what  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Oh,  the  rate  by  rail  from  Galveston  to  New  York 
would  be  very  much  higher  than  the  rate  by  steamer  from  Galveston 
to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Much  higher  than  by  water? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman!  Is  that  also  true  from  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Bull.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  these  other  ports? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  these  water  routes  are  in  competition  with 
the  rail  routes,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman!  That  is  what  I  wished  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  that  is,  they  would  be  if  the  steamships  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they,  notwithstanding? 

Mr.  Bull.  Some  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Ts  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  those  steamship 
lines  are  controlled  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bull.  A  good  many  of  them  are,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  not  some  of  them  owned  by  the  railroads! 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  name  any  of  them? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  going^to  get  me  in  trouble 
with  all  sorts  of  people  that  I  am  afraid  of.    These  steamships  are 
all  reported  to  the  customhouse,  and  the  committeie  can  very  readily 
find  out  who  owns  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  answer  the  question,  then,  if  you  do 
not  care  to.    We  have  the  information  from  another  source,  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Huebner. 
Mr.  Btill.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  do  you  know  who  controls  the  Gal- 
veston Wharf  Co. — where  its  affiliations  are? 

)Ir.  Bull.  No,  sir;  in  regard  to  those  matters  my  son  is  better 
posted  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  dealings  with  the 
Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co.  from  Houston  down  to  the  Gulf? 
Mr.  Buijj.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  Have  you  ever  undertaken  to  charter  any  boats 
from  anyone  else  except  from  Mr.  Luckenbach? 
Mr.  Bull.  We  have  chartered  boats  from  Mr.  Luckenbach. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  do  so  from  anybody  else? 
Mr.  Buu..  From  other  people? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Porto  Bican  trade? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  succeed? 
Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Because  they  would  not  charter  their  boats  to  go  to 
Porto  Rico. 
The  Chair^ian.  Who  were  the  parties? 

Mr.  Bull.  All  the  parties  who  own  steamships  in  that  combina- 
tion. We  could  not  charter  any  and  every  ordinary  tramp  steamer 
to  carry  package  freight  to  Porto  Rico;  it  must  be  a  pretty  good 
steamship,  and  therefore  the  market  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  gave  the  history  just  now  of  your  efforts  to  make 
a  charter  to  carry  the  potato  crop  from  Maine. 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  finally  wound  up  by  getting  the  S.  8.  Lvck- 
enbaehf 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  it  was  the  only  one  you  could  get  ? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  others  did  you  try  to  get  at  that  time  ? 
Mr.  Bull.  A  number  of  brokers  came  in  and  said  they  had  steam- 
ers; they  mentioned  steamers  belonging  to  this  combination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  whenever  you  finally  tried  to  close  a  trade  you 
were  shut  out,  were  you? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  some  of  the  other  parties  from  whom  you 
trie^J  to  charter  steamers  and  who  refpsed  to  charter  you  steamers  for 
the  Porto  Bican  trade  ? 
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Mr.  BuijL.  a  number  of  brokers  came  in ;  some  of  them  men- 
tioned some  steamers  belonging  to  the  Cuban  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
that  were  idle  at  the  time,  but  they  came  back  and  said  they  would 
not  charter  to  us  nor  would  they  sell.  Then  there  were  other  boats 
on  the  market  which  we  would  have  liked  to  charter,  but  we  could 
not.  Mr.  Dimon  had  some  boats,  and  he,  as  I  understood,,  had 
three  of  his  boats  which  were  chartered  by  the  Insular  Co.  with  an 
agreement  similar  to  the  one  that  Luckenbach  had — that  he  would 
not  charter  any  boats  to  enter  the  Porto  Rico  business  outside  of  the 
Insular  or  New  York  &  Porto  Bican  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  have  vessels  built  for 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  built  two  steamers  for  that  trade,  sir.  We  were 
obliged  to.  We  built  the  Carterton  and  Eberlan;  they  were  fine 
double-decked  steamers  with  side  ports,  heavy  booms,  especially 
adapted  for  the  Porto  Rico  trade  in  which  we  ai-e. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  question  I  wanted  to  bring  out  was  this:  Did 
you  ever  meet  with  any  refusal  to  constnict  ships  for  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  none. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  has  been  charged  that  this  combination  goes  so 
far  that  some  of  the  shipyards  of  this  country  have  refused  to  even 
build  ships  if  they  were  going  to  be  used  against  these  conference 
lines. 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  we  had  bids  from  all  the  principal  yards  to 
build  our  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  underetand  you  built  two  ships  because  you  were 
forced  to,  although  ships  might  have  been  chartered?  i 

Mr.  Bull.  That  probably  is  too  strong  a  word.  We  could  not  set 
ships  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  not  Jtiave  built  ships  if  yon  could  liave 
chartered  some,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  had  these  ships  built  did  the  yards  that 
contracted  them  know  you  were  going  to  use  them  in  the  Porto  Rican 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  I  do  not  know.  We  did  not  tell  anyone  we  were 
building  these  boats  for  the  Porto  Rican  trade  until  they  were  nearly 
completed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  used  the  expression  that  you  were  forced  to  build 
them.     How  were  you  forced  to  build  them? 

Mr.  Bull,  If  we  had  not  been  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade,  we  would 
have  built  our  ordinary  type  of  tramp,  single-deck  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  by  being  forced  to  build  them  that  you  could 
not  charter  the  vessels  you  wanted  to  charter  for  that  trade,  and  had 
either  to  do  without  that  trade  or  build  your  own  ships? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  way  you  were  forced  to  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chamman.  You  are  building  other  ships  now,  are  you  not  f 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  we  are  not  building  other  ships.  We  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  Congress  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Humphbbt.  Waiting  to  see  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  regard 
to  this  bill,  conmionly  known  aa  the  "  foreign  wreck"'  bill  ? 

Mf  tItttx.  That  and  a  free  ship  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  What  company  or  concern  is  Mr.  Dimon  the 
head  of? 

llr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know.  He  works  in  close  touch  with  Mr. 
Curtis,  I  know,  of  the  Insular  Line. 

Mr.  Atres.  With  regard  to  the  New  York  docks,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  trouble  with  getting  docks  for  yourself  in  New  York  is  not  be- 
cause the  city  will  not  lease  them  to  you,  but  because  the  city  is  short 
of  docks,  has  not  docks  enough  for  the  traffic  ? 

Mr.  BuLU  In  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Ayres,  I  would  say  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  would  just  take  the  amount  of  space  they  need 
and  wish  to  use,  there  might  be  more  space. 

Mr.  Atbes.  Yes ;  but,  Mr.  Bull,  is  it  not  true  that  ihere  are  20  or 
30  applioitions  now  on  file  for  docks  that  the  dock  commissioner  can 
not  supply  t 

Mr.  Buix.  I  believe  there  are  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Atres.  So  tliat  the  city  itself  is  not  discriminating  against 
von.  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  but  if  a  railroad  company  should  take  three 
times  as  much  dock  space  as  they  require  and  hold  it,  so  as  to  keep 
odiers  out,  of  course  the  city  can  not  help  that 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  not  the  city  help  it ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  you  can  not  refuse  either  a  rail- 
road or  a  steamship  company ;  you  can  not  prevent  them  from  hiring 
as  much 

The  Chaikman  (interposing).  If  one  steamship  company  wanted 
to  lease  all  the  docks  in  New  York,  there  is  no  ordinance  there  to 
prevent  it,  although  they  know 

Mr.  Bull  (interposing).  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  thought 
that  the  railroad  companies  hold  more  dock  room  than  they  can  use. 
A?  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Baltimore  ^  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  rents  part 
of  its  dock  to  us  at  a  very  high  price. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  one  method  of  shutting  out  competition  is  to 
lease  the  city  docks,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course,  we  can  go  to  Brooklyn. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  If  you  were  operating  a  line  that  was  prorating 
with  the  irailroads,  or^  to  put  it  another  way,  if  you  were  in  the  com- 
bine, do  you  think  you  would  find  any  trouljle  about  getting  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  you  room  to  load  your  vessels? 

Mr.  Bull.  Not  at  the  outport,  certainly.  I  do  not  think  we  would ; 
r:ot  at  the  outport. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bull,  did  you  not  in  1911  lease  boats  from  the 
Insiular  Line  ? 

ilr.  Bull.  No  ;  we  never  leased  boats  from  the  Insular  Line.  The 
Insular  Line  does  not  own  any  boats.  It  charters  its  boats  from 
Luckenbach  &  Dimond,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  charter  any-boats  from  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Bican  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Previous  to  our  entering  into  the  Porto  Rico  business 
we  did,  and  they  chartered  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  not  been  true  since  you  entered  into 
the  Porto  Rico  business,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  they  have  refused  to  charter  us  steamers.  We 
have  tried  to  charter  their  idle  steamers  since.  They  have  refused 
to  charter  them  to  us. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business! 

Mr.  Bull.  Since  the  spring  of  1911. 

Mr.  Atbes.  You  say  tnat  the  combination  steamers  parcel  oat,  or 
you  think,  at  least,  that  they  parcel  out  the  different  traded  among 
themselves,  like  the  Mallory  Line  and  the  Porto  Rican  Steamship  Co. 
Do  you  know  of  any  incidents  where  the  Mallory  Line,  or  the  Clvde 
Line,  or  the  Ward  Line,  or  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rican  Steamship 
Co. — ^that  is,  Mr.  Mooney's  line — ^have  changed  their  trades  since 
they  entered  into  this  combination!  I  mean  this:  Do  not  these 
steamship  companies,  which  were  originally  built  up  independently 
and  operated  certain  trades,  do  they  not  still  continue  to  operate  the 
same  trades  they  used  to  operate  when  they  were  independent? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  Atbes.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  since  they  entered  the 
combination  they  really  have  not,  perhaps,  parceled  out  their  trades 
any  differently  m>m  tneir  original  trade! 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Atbes.  They  are  just  operating  the  trades  they  used  to  opet- 
ate! 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  several  steamship  lines  have  since  been  formed 
to  enter  competition  with  them,  and  tney  have  invariably  gcme  into 
bankruptcy. 

The  Chaibman.  Luckenbach  operates  a  good  many  boats,  does  he 
not! 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  he  operate  any  to  Porto  Rico ! 

Mr.  Buli..  No,  sir ;  except  as  chartered  to  the  Insular  Line.  That 
is  a  part  of  his  contract  that  he  should  not 

The  Chaibman.  A  part  of  his  contract  is  that  if  they  will  lease  his 
boats  he  himself  will  not  operate  boats  to  Porto  Rico! 

Mr.  Bull.  Part  of  the  contract  is  that  he  should  charter  a  certain 
number  of  boats — ^I  think  it  is  three  or  more,  maybe  more — to  the 
Insular  Line,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will  not  himself  enter 
into  the  Porto  Rico  business  and  that  he  will  not  charter  any  of  his 
remaining  boats  to  anybody  in  the  business. 

The  Chaibman.  They  give  him  a  high  charter  rate  in  considera- 
tion of  that  agreement,  do  they  not! 

Mr.  Bull.  I  presume  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is! 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is.  I  know  what 
they  offered  me  if  I  would  enter  into  the  combination. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  want  to  charter  boats  from  them,  do 
they  offer  to  charter  them  to  you  on  the  same  terms! 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  charter  the  boats  on  condition  that 
you  would  not  enter  them  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade;  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  offered  to  charter  three  of  our  steamers  if  we 
would  quit  the  competition  and  agree  that  we  would  not  charter  any 
of  the  rest  of  our  boats  to  Porto  Rico  or  engage  in  the  Porto  Bico 
trade. 

The  Chaibman.  As  part  of  the  consideration  that  you  would  not 
enter  into  the  trade,  did  they  not  offer  you  a  higher  charter  rate  than 
would  have  been  the  ordinary  rate! 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Bull.  At  that  time  I  should  say  it  was  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  more  a  mcmth.    Bates  have  very  much  advanced  since. 

Mr.  Habdy.  For  one  ship  or  for  all  your  ships  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  What  ? 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  much  higher  than  the  customary  rate  for  just 
one  ship  ? 

Mr.  BxTLu  For  three  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  there  has  been  an  advance 
in  the  freight  rates  between  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Porto 
Rico  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Bull.  There  has  been  no  advance  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  you  have  entered  into  the  trade  there 
has  been  a  sharp  cut? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  does  that  cut  take  place  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  When  did  it  take  place? 

The  Chairman.  When  does  it  take  place — ^is  that  in  force  now? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  all  cargoes,  or  simply  when  you  have  vessels 
in  port  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  It  is  only  when  we  have  vessels,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
circulars  and  cards.    I  want  to  read  one  of  them  to  you : 

Onlj  when  Ball  has  a  steamship  on  the  berth  or  in  the  week  of  BtilTa 
sailing. 

The  Chahiman.  Read  us  what  it  says  [handing  package  to  wit- 
ness, heretofore  marked  and  introduced  as  "  Exhibit  49  "]. 

To  all  ports  in  Porto  Ricor  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  accept 
freight  on  any  steamer  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rate  to  the  same  ports  by  a 
Reamer  sailing  in  the  same  week  will  be  as  low  as  or  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 
week  to  such  ports. 

This  iv  a  positive  guarantee,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  further  public  notice. 


That  is  May  1. 

The  next  is  May  16,  which  says: 


To  all  ports  in  Porto  Rico  for  which  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  accepts 
freight  on  any  steamer  we  guarantee  that  our  net  rates  to  the  same  ports  by 
a  steamer  sailing  in  the  same  weelc  will  be  5  per  cent  lower  than  the  net  rates 
accepted  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  on  freight  carried  by  them  in  that 
week  to  such  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Which  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Buix.  That  is  the  Insular  Line.  You  have  the  circulars 
there — one  circular  where  he  says  thejr  will  be  50  per  cent,  60  per 
cent,  and  then  70  per  cent.    Then,  here  is  the  one  of  1911. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Those  circulars  were  sent  to  patrons  of  yours? 

Mr.  Bui^L.  Yes,  sir;  sent  to  our  friends;  otherwise  we  could  not 
get  them. 

As  the  Bull  Steamship  Ck>.  have  failed  to  keep  their  promise  of  a  sailing  June 
10.  please  note  that  rates  by  our  steamers  sailing  on  June  10  (as  per  separate 
Bailing  card)  win  be  our  regular  tariff  rates. 

[Referring  to  another  paper.]     That  does  not  mention  rates. 
On  July  12: 

HflTlng  heard  from  several  sources  that  the  Bull  Line  have  told  shippers 
that  we  could  not  or  would  not  have  a  steamer  to  sail  next  week  in  competi- 
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Uon  with  their  steamship  Ruihy  please  note  the  following:  Our  steamship 
Harry  Luckenhach,  now  in  port,  will  sail  next  week  for  Snn  Juan,  Mayaguex, 
Ponce,  and  Arroyo,  and  will  accept  freight,  in  accordance  with  permits,  at  a 
discount  of  GO  per  cent,  as  stated  in  our  circular  of  July  12.  Sailing  cards  giv- 
ing exnct  dfite  will  be  issued  to-morrow. 

We  further  announce  thnt  in  the  next  week  in  which  the  Bull  Line  have  a 
Bailing  we  will  also  dispatch  a  steamer,  on  which  we  will  accept  freight  in 
accordance  with  the  permits,  and  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  70  per  cent  from 
the  Porto  Rico  Line  tariff  rates.    Conditions  as  per  our  circular  of  July  12. 

Mr.  Greene.  Whose  name  is  signed  to  that? 
Mr.  Bull.  The  Insular  Steamship  Co.    Here  is  one  issued  by  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  Nov^nber  13,  1911 : 

The  steamship  Santurce  will  sail  on  November  25,  taking  cargo  for  Guanica, 
Jobos,  Arroyo,  Humacao.  and  Yabucoa. 

Signed  bv  "  V.  K.  Hull,  general  freight  agent,"  for  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Ck>.    And  then  in  the  margin  here: 

Will  take  cargo  at  the  70  per  cent  discount  rate. 

Then,  I  have  the  bills  of  lading,  which  will  show  at  that  time  and 
other  times  they  took  freight  at  the  70  per  cent  discount. 

Another  one,  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  April 
22: 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  Coamo,  May  4,  for  Stm  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

And  the  Insular  Line,  May  7 : 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  San  JoaD, 
Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

And  then  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  on  May  7 : 

We  beg  to  advise  that  we  will  accept  cargo  at  reduced  rates  for  sailing  of 
steamship  8an  Juan,  May  18,  for  San  Juan,  Mayaguez,  and  Ponce. 

Then,  May  18,  the  Insular  Line  again  at  reduced  rates,  and  so  on, 
right  through  to  November  22. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  any  arrangement  be- 
tween these  different  companies  to  prorate  losses  on  these  frei^t 
rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  any  business  under 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Bull.  Because  the  Porto  Rican  people  are  wise  enough  to 
know  that  as  soon  as  we  go  off  up  goes  the  rates  and  losses  have  got 
to  come  out  of  them.    That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  called  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  these  advertisements  or  to 
the  action  of  these  lines  that  are  running  in  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  we  gathered  this  matter  up  with  the 
intention  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  our  counsel. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Into  the  hands  of  who? 

Mr.  Bull.  Of  our  counsel ;  and  we  spoke  to  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  people  on  the  exchange  about  it,  and  their  reply  was  that  I  had 
been  as  bad  as  they  were,  because  I  had  signed  the  bond  to  keep  out  of 
the  business  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  mvself  that  is  a  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Bull.  WTiat  ? 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  myself  that  is  a  violation  of  law ; 
the  violation  of  any  such  agreement. 

llr.  Bull.  And  so  we  heard  there  was  going  to  be  an  examination 
here,  and  we  thought  we  would  wait  until  this  examination  occurred. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  you  ought  to 
bring  the  action  of  these  lines  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  BuLx-  We  niight  do  so  after  you  gentlemen  get  through. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Iney  ought  at  least  to  be  more  decent  in  their  at- 
tacks, so  as  not  to  be  so  public.  They  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
that,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Mr.  Bull.  And  you  see  by  the  advertising  the  fact  that  when  the 
Bull  Line  has  a  rate  it  is  70  per  cent,  otherwise  it  is  the  re^lar  rate. 
They  advertised  that  as  soon  as  we  get  Bull  out  of  the  way  the  regular 
rate  will  apply. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  of  the  circulars  show  that  because  you  had  broken 
your  promise,  on  the  same  date  they  withdrew  their  special  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  lines  of  which  you  speak  under  the 
American  flag? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  could  not  go  to  Porto  Rico  otherwise,  because  it 
is  a  coastwise  port.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  son  will  be 
called,  because  he  has  gone — he  visited  the  president  and  the  head  offi- 
cials of  these  railroads  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  prorate  the  loss  and 
let  us  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  sure  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  know  what  excuse  the  railroads  give  for  pro- 
rating with  other  lines  and  refusing  to  p]y)rate  with  you? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  my  son  can  answer  that  question.  Anyway,  he 
can  answer  it  more  nearly  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  having  long-time  contracts  with 
all  of  these  shippers? 

Mr.  Bull,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  shippers  from  Porto  Kico  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir — ^well,  we  are  under  a  sort  of  a  contract  witli 
one  of  the  shippers  to  Porto  Rico,  I  think,  for  three  years.  I  think 
we  are  under  a  contract  for  three  years ;  that  is  a  detail  of  business 
which  I  leave  entirely  to  our  vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  copy  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  should  hate  to  do  so,  for  we  would  not  like  our 
competitors  to  see  it — certainly — understand  we  have  nothing  to  hide. 
We  simply  want  to  protect  our  business.  We  do  not  want  to  adver- 
tise it  so  that  it  can  be  used  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  way  to  protect  yourself  against 
this  combine? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  the  only  way  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  is  one  of  the  ways  you  have  of  pro- 
tecting yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  getting  a  higher  rate  of  freight  to 
Porto  Rico  than  either  of  our  competitors  on  a  great  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  because  you  are  givmg  them  uniformly  a 
lower  rate  than  your  competitors'  tariff  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  give  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  just  as  soon  as  your  competition  is  withdrawn 
then  they*  restore  the  old  rate,  which  is  higher  than  is  the  rate  you 
give  them  in  ypur  long-term  contracts? 

Mr.  Bull.  Their  own  cards  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  contract  shows  it  is  a  restraint  of  trade.  I 
doubt  whether  the  committee  ought  to  make  it  public. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  disarm  them  entirely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  of  Mr.  Bull!  Mr. 
Bull,  what  do  you  regard  as  a  remedy  for  this  condition  ?  Have  you 
any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bull.  Compel  the  railroads  to  make  one  rate  from  interior 
points  to  the  seaport  to  all  steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  Bull.  And  to  give  them  equal  privileges  at  the  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  about  through  bifis  of  lading;  are  they 
given  now  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  some  cases.  Generally  a  through  bill  of  lading  is 
given ;  in  some  cases  there  are  two  bills  of  lading  given. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  ri^ht  between  the  shipping  lines  and 
the  railroads,  hut  take  the  condition  between  our  ports  and  Porto 
Kico. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  methods  that  are  resorted  to  to  shut  you  out 
from  Porto  Rico  and  to  prevent  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  I  think  that  it  is  up  to  our  legislators  to  find  the 
methods.     I  can  not  tell  just  •what  you  could  do  at  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Bull,  would  you  be  inclined  toward  an  interstate 
or  rather  a  commerce  commission  which  would  supervise  the  rates  as 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  does? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  would  welcome  it.  That  would  be  one  of  the  ways 
that  I  had  not  thought  of.    We  would  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Do  you  think  that  would  produce  a  good  result? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  sa;^  if  the  law  should  compel 
all  these  lines  engaged  in  our  domestic  or  foreign  commerce  to 
file  their  agreements  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  should  think,  myself,  it  would  be  a  good  plan;  but 
there  again  I  would  like  to  have  our  vice  president,  who  is  our  traffic 
manager,  speak  for  the  company.    I  should  think  it  a  good  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  another  question :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  prevent  any  steamship  line  from  taking  any  shipment  at 
a  lower  than  a  compensatory  rate?  In  other  woros,  to  take  shipping 
at  a  loss  on  that  particular  shipping? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  I  do  not  think  that,  because  there  are  times — ^I 
know  shortly  after  the  panic  we  had  to  carry  freight  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  keep  our  crew  working.  I  called  the  engineers  and  cap- 
tains together,  and  I  said,  "Mow,  here  we  are  running  at  a  loss. 
Are  you  willing  to  take  less  wages  and  keep  going?"  Thev  said 
they  were.  We  kept  her  going.  Afterwards  we  made  it  up,  and  made 
lip  the  wages  too. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  Still  you  realize  that  the  powerful  combination  can 
drive  you  out  of  business  if  they  are  allowed  to  cut  completely  under 
the  cost  of  carriage  ? 

Mr.  Bum*.  They  have  never  succeeded  in  doing  so  yet. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  You  have  been  in  this  business  but  two  years  this  time, 
hare  you  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  been  in  this  business  since  1863. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  this  particular  Porto  Bican  trade ;  you  have  only 
been  in  two  years? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  I  was  in  the  Porto  Bican  trade  since  about  1870^ 
when  we  started. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  had  to  finally  compromise  and  sort  of  stay 
out  and  sign  a  bond  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  had  to  compromise,  but  we  went  in  on  equal 
footing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  you  compromised?  It  was  a  hard  fight  you  had, 
and  you  found  your  best  way  out  was  to  compromise  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  compromise 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  at  it,  and  the  end  was  not  yet? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  you  could  make  any  law  to 
prevent  a  man  taking  the  freight  at  a  loss.  It  would  be  optional 
with  him  to  take  what  rate  he  thought  best.  He  might  make  a  loss 
on  carrying  the  cargo  outward  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  of  a  port, 
and  then  make  his  profit  on  the  homeward  freight;  that  is  fre« 
quently  the  case. 

ilr.  Hardy.  I  know  you  have  been  accustomed  to  the  privilege  of 
doing,  absolutely  as  you  pleased. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  result  of  this  action  has  been  to  indicate  an 
independent  man  under  the  killing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

•Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  there  is  only  you  alone — to  drop  into  my 
friend's  historical  reference,  "  Out  of  all  the  prophets  of  Israel,  there 
ieems  to  be  only  Elijah  alone  left." 

Mr.  Bull.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Maybe  there  are  7,000  others ;  I  do  not  know. 

ilr.  Bull.  I  should  welcome  any  law  at  all  that  is  jgoing  to  help  the 
greatest  number,  because  we  would  get  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  like  to  see  fair  competition  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Fair,  square  dealing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  willing,  in  other  words,  to  fight  one  line 
but  you  do  not  like  to  fight  a  whole  combination? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Bull,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  combina- 
tion offered  you  an  extra  charter  rate  oi  $2,000  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  About  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  In  excess  of  the  regular  rate,  if  you  would  stay  out 
of  the  Porto  Kico  trade? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Greene.  What  percentage  of  the  regular  rate  is  the  $2,000? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  you  see,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  comparison,  because 
the  Insular  Line  would  charter  our  steamers  at  a  lump  sum,  and  then 
they  or  the  Porto  Bican  Co. — ^they  both  made  me  the  same  offer — 
would  take  the  cargo  at  certain  rates,  do  you  not  see?    What  I  mean 
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to  say  when  I  talk  about  $2,000  more  is,  aboat  $2,000  more  than  I 
could  go  out  and  charter  our  boats  by  the  month  as  they  chartered 
them. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  percentage  is  $2,000  of  the  amount  you  could 
go  out  and  charter  those  boats  for? 

Mr.  BuLX..  Oh,  what  percentage?     It  is  about  20  per  cent 

Mr.  Greene.  Then,  they  offered  20  per  cent  above  what  might  be 
the  regular  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  gross  or  net  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  net 

Mr.  Greene.  And  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  or  having 
you  out  of  the  Porto  Rican  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  offer  has  been  made  to  me  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  to  be  asked  of  Mr.  Bull? 
[After  a  pause.]     You  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  Bull.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  make  this  further  state- 
ment, that  naturally  these  cards,  etc.,  are  of  great  value  to  us.  It 
cost  us  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  get  them,  and  therefore  we  want  them 
all  well  kept. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  clerk  of  the  committee).  Let  your  files  show- 
that  they  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Bull. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HEBBEBT  BABBEB,  FBESIDEITT  BABBBB  A  CO. 

(nsrC),  17  BATTEBY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  name  in  full,  and  youi 
address,  also  the  business  in  which  you  are  en^ged. 

Mr.  Barher.  Herbert  Barber,  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  my  business 
at  present  is  with  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  steamship  agents  and  steam- 
ship owners,  at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  the  areas  in  which  your 
line  is  engaged  in  business. 

Mr.  Barber.  We  run  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre  and  Dun 
kirk  and  the. Bristol  Channels.  That  line  is  entirely  our  own  prop- 
erty, and  we  run  it  with  chartered  boats.  We  run  steamers  from 
New  York  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  That  line  is  our 
own  line.  We  run  partly  the  boats  we  own  and  partly  the  boats  that 
are  owned  by  friends  of  ours  in  England,  for  whom  wo  load  the 
steamers  on  commission.  We  load  boats  from  New  York  to  tlic 
River  Plata,  and  the  River  Plata  back  to  New  York,  with  steamers 
that  are  owned  by  ourselves,  chartered  by  ourselves,  or  berthed  will) 
us  by  our  English  friends.  We  load  steamers  from  New  York  to 
South  Africa,  which  is  tlie  Union  Clan  Line,  which  line  is  owned 
jointly  by  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Lon- 
don and  Glasgow. 

We  also  operate  steamers  all  over  the  world  under  charter.  We 
are  continually  in  the  market  for  both  chartered  and  recharlered 
steamers,  and  we  sometimes  have  as  many  as  20  or  30  chartemJ 
steamers  running,  besides  the  boats  we  are  rimning  in  our  regular 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  boats  from  New  York  to  points  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 
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Mr.  Basber.  Not  now.  We  did  for  awhile,  but  we  do  not  run  any 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  boats  in  any  other  trade;  for  instance, 
Mexico  or  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  regularly.  We  are  running  one  or  two  boats  at 
present  to  Brazil,  but  not  on  our  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the 
people  in  Brazil  who  have  asked  us  to  charter  them  and  we  load  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  any  to  ports  on  the  north  coast  of 
South  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  we  do  not  load  any  for  South  America,  except  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  an  exceptional  case  to  the  Kiver  Plata. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  the  corporate  name  of  your 
company. 

Jfr.  Barber.  Barber  &  Co.  (Inc.),  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Xew  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  are  the  officers  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  president  of  the  company,  James  Barber  is  vice 
president,  Frank  Wilson  is  vice  president,  Oakley  Wood  is  treasurer, 
and  Edward  J.  Barber  is  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  $200,000  of  common  and  the  same  amount  of  pre- 
ferred.  We  have  about  $70,000  of  preferred  stock  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  vessels  under  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  very  seldom  operate  any  vessels  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  We  have  at  present  only  one  steamer  owned  by  the  Porto 
Rican  companies  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  mominff. 
We  have  the  CorozcH^  one  of  their  steamers,  under  charter  that  took 
a  cargo  of  oats  to  Tripoli,  which  was  the  first  American  flag  ever  seen 
there  this  century. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  trade  to  Argentina  and  back. 
TeU  the  committee  if  your  company  is  a  party  to  any  agreement  or 
agreements  or  any  understanding  with  any  other  steamship  line  or 
lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the 
United  States  and  Argentina! 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do  no  passenger  business  at  all ;  never  have.  So 
please  eliminate  that.  But  in  freight  we  have  an  understanding. 
There  is  no  written  agreement  whatever  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 
We  have  an  nnderstanding  with  the  lines  that  are  loading  from  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Mention  the  lines  that  you  have  the  understanding 
with. 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  an  understanding  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Line,  with  the  Houston  Line,  with  the  Prince  Line,  the  New  York  & 
La  Plata  Steamship  Co.,  ana  there  is  supposed  to  be  an  understand- 
ing also  with  the  Norton  Line,  but  it  is  a  very  vague  and  shadowy 
understanding. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  we  will  make  rates  in  common  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  between  yourselves,  your  rates  will  be  the 
same? 

Mr.  Barber.  As  nearly  as  we  can  get  them ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  to  the  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  ajgreement  between  vour  lines  with 
reference  to  the  rates  from  the  River  Plata  to  New.  York? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  that  is  an  arrangement  made  in  the  River  PIaU. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  By  our  agent.  We  have  arrang^ements  with  the  Lam- 
port &  Holt  and  the  Houston  Lines  that  we  will  make  rates  in  com- 
mon and  they  give  the  shippers  a  5  per  cent  deferred  rebate  if  they 
continue  their  shipments  miring  the  six  months.  That  was  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  made  before  we  got  down  there,  and  when  wc 
commenced  sharing  trade  with  them  they  arranged  so  that  we  could 
come  in  there,  because  we  had  a  share  of  the  northbound  business. 
and  we  had  to  take  it  as  we  found  it  or  not  get  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  have  no  agreement.  It  is  simply  letters  we  have 
had  from  our  agents  as  to  what  the  arrangement  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  rebate  arrangement — you  have  no  copy  of  it! 

Mr.  Barber.  No  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  never  saw  a  copy ;  none  was  ever  sent  me. 

The  Chair^ian.  How  did  you  settle  or  adjust  the  rebates? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  the  first  rebates  became  due — ^this  arrange- 
ment only  took  place  last  year — about  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
accounts  are  probably  on  the  way  up  now  with  the  debits  for  the  re- 
bates for  the  last  year's  business.  The  rebate  does  not  cover  the  traffic 
on  cereals,  corn,  and  linseed,  which  are  excepted,  and  a  great  deal  of 
our  traffic  from  the  River  Plate  in  the  last  year  has  been  in  cereals. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  embrace? 

Mr.  Barber.  Hides  and  wool  and  quebracho  extracts  and  fertili- 
zers, and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Everything  except  these  articles  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Barber.  Except  cereals.  There  have  been  large  exports  the  last 
two  yeai*s  of  oats,  com,  and  flaxseed  from  the  River  Plata. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  these  merchants  in  the  River  Plata  district,  in 
order  to  get  these  rebates  must  sign  contracts  with  one  or  more  of  the 
conference  lines,  must  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  really  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  there  is  simply  a  verbal  understandmg. 
or  is  it  written  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  may  be  a  written  understanding.  I  have  not  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  you  not  get  us  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  will  ask  them  to  send  a  copy  of  it;  yes.  There  is 
nothing  secret  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Vi^e  Avould  rather  have  definite  information  than  a 
guess. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  we  ought  to  adjourn  now  until  2  o'clock. 
There  will  probably  be  a  motion  to  take  up  the  Army  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

* 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barber,  when  we  took  the  recess  you  were  re- 
ferring to  the  River  Plate  trade.  What  lines  are  engaged  in  the 
trade  from  the  River  Plate  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Barber.  Regularly  in  the  trade  there  is  the  Houston  Line,  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  our  line,  but  the  Norton  steamers  occa- 
sionally load  northbound,  and  Munson's  boats  that  go  out  from  the 
Gulf  load  northbound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  lines  to  which  you  refer  in  this  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  ones  are  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Norton  Line  is  not;  neither  is  the  Munson  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  regularly  from  the  River  Plata  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Barber.  More  or  less  regularly ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  rate  different  from  yours? 

Mr.  Barber.  Frequently  it  is.  There  is  no  consultation  between 
them  down  there. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  How  many  lines  are  in  this  conference? 

Mr.  Barber.  Which  conference  are  you  referring  to? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  River  Plata  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Barber.  There  are  only  three  of  us  in  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Prince  Line 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  the  Prince  Line  is  not  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Lamport  &  Holt? 

Mr.  Barber.  Lamport  &  Holt,  the  Houston  Line,  and  the  Barber 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardt.  What  about  the  idea  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Orleans  had  that  the  Munson  Line  was  used  to  sort  of  press  down 
their  line? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  gentleman  was  a  poet.  He  was  not  a  steamship 
man.  He  was  a  good  advertising  agent,  but  a  mighty  poor  steam- 
ship man.    He  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  amut. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  was  nothing  in  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Munson  Line  is  a  large  corporation.  They  op- 
erate more  steamers  than  any  American  Tine.  They  have  some  4o 
to  50  steamboats  chartered  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  proposition  of  the 
Prince  Line  to  start  a  steamer  out  from  New  Orleans  and  with- 
drawing  

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  it  was  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line.  The  Ter- 
fance  was  down  there,  and  they  proposed  taking  some  freight  from 
there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  proposition  of  go- 
ing in  at  the  time  he  was  trymg  to  establish  his  hne,  and  bemg 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  he  was  driven  out  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  except  what  I  saw.  It 
was  nothing  like  he  said.  They  were  down  there  and  wanted  some 
resin  to  ballast  their  ship  to  New  York,  and  they  took  it. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  why  there  should  not  be  a  line  of  ves- 
sels going  from  New  Orleans  to -South  American  ports  as  well  as 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  if  some  people  wish  to  get  hold  of  it  and  run  it. 
I  think  it  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  profitable? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  I  could  make  a  profit  out  of  it  if  I  were  to 
go  down  there  and  try  it,  but  I  do  not  want  to  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  all  the  tonnage  your 
ships  can  carry  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  practically,  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  details  to  run  a  steamship  line.    I  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  any  of  these  conference  lines  run  any  regular 
line  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  What  line  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  any  of  the  conference  lines  run  any  regular  line 
from  New  Orleans  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Barber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  if  some  independent  or  outsider 
were  to  attempt  to  establish  a  line  from  New  Orleans  they  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  without  a  great  struggle? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  there  would  be  no  worry  about  it  at  all.  There 
is  plenty  of  business  there  for  them.  For  instance,  when  that  Pan- 
American  Line,  as  they  call  themselves,  went  in  there  it  was  simply 
a  freight  speculation  scheme.  That  was  all  it  was.  They  had  a  rew 
thousand  dollars  for  speculation  and  they  went  in  and  chartered 
British  steamers,  but  there  were  no  American  vessels  about  it  at  all. 
They  went  in  that  venture  down  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  was  it  that  the  owners  of  the  Terrance  gave  it 
out  that  thev  were  going  to  sail  from  New  Orleans  and  take  on 
freight  there^? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  sir.  I  was  not  consulted 
about  it  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  Daniels  was  here 
last  week  and  he  could  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  a  fact :  The  conference  lines  have  got 
the  trade  northward  so  completely  covered  by  that  agreement  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  large  snippers  that  no  independent  line 
can  go  in  there  and  get  a  northbound  cargo? 

Mr.  Barber.  From  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  River  Plata. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  they  get  cargo  all  the  time  northbound  in  tie 
season.  There  are  lots  of  steamers  chartered  for  full  cargoes  of 
quebracho  wood,  corn,  and  flax  seed,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  former  Congressman's  name  that  said 
there  was  no  posibility  of  getting 

Mr.  Barber.'  Mr.  Douglas.  On,  he  is  a  poet,  too.  He  just  talks 
for  effect.  That  is  all  Mr.  Douglas  did.  He  is  well  known  in  New 
York, 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think,  then,  that  almost  anybody  is  a  poet  that 
would  start  in  on  a  line  from  New  Orleans  to  South  America  without 
being  in  the  conference  with  the  rest  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  rubbish. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  there  would  be  no  obstructions  put  in  the 
way? 
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llr.  Babbeq.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  know  whether  an  independent  line  starting 
out  from  Gralveston  was  not  killed  off  also  ? 

Mr.  Barbsr.  I  never  heard  of  anyone  started  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  into  the  conference 
yourself? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  had  to  fight  my  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way;  you  had  to  fight  your  way  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  tried  to  put  you  out  before  you  fought  your 
way  in,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  anybody  else  attempted  to  get  into  that  trade, 
they  would  have  just  the  three  lines  to  fight  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Northbound — there  was  not  much  fighting  north- 
bound. It  is  not  much  worth  fighting  for  northbound  busine^ss.  At 
times  there  is  a  carffo,  and  at  other  times  there  is  not;  but  if  the 
Pan-American  Line  Knew  it,  it  would  be  much  better  to  bring  their 
ships  north  in  ballast  than  to  load  them  out  at  the  rates  they  get  in 
Brazil.  What  they  thought  was  a  misfortune  was  a  real  blessing 
to  them.  They  lost  more  money  bringing  a  cargo  than  they  would 
have  by  coming  up  in  ballast. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  that  when  they  have  a 
full  cargo  going  to  Brazil  it  was  a  blessing  to  them  they  did  not 
have  a  cargo  back? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  because  the  cost  of  loading  cargoes  in  Brazil  Ls 
so  heavy  there  is  nothing  left.  When  I  have  a  steamer  for  which 
1  am  paying  $400  hire  per  day,  as  they  were,  it  is  a  most  expensive 
thing  to  load  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sooner  they  get  back  and  surrender  the 
steamer  the  better  t 

Mr.  Barber.  The  quicker  the  better. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  had  gone  under  when  they  started  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Practically ;  yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  it  an  advantage  for  some  lines  to  ship  from 
Braril! 

Mr.  Barber.  Anyone  going  into  the  Brazil  trade  must  know  what 
he  is  about.  Brazil  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  world  to  go  to. 
Hey  have  peculiar  customs  and  peculiar  arrangements. 

TLe  Chairman.  But  the  conference  lines  grant  deferred  rebates 
on  shipments  from  Brazil  to  this  country,  particularly  coffee,  it 
seons,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  Barber.  I  believe  they  do;  yes. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Are  you  m  the  Brazilian  trade? 
Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not.    I  have  been  there-; — 
The  Chairman.  Your  opinion  seems  to  differ  very  much  from 
those  who  have  testified  previously.    They  seem  to  think  that  is  a 
verv  good  trade  and  a  profitable  trade. 

Sr.  Barber.  Well,  1  tried  it.  I  took  some  cargoes  for  Arbuckle 
for  the  South  African  lines  once,  when  we  were  fighting  with  the 
I^niice  neonle* 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  the  upshot  of  your  effort  to  get  in 
there— that  they  told  you  that  if  you  would  just  cut  out  Brazil  and 
go  into  the  River  Plata  trade,  they  would  let  you  in  on  that  ? 
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Mr.  Barber.  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  all.  I  am  loading  steam- 
ships for  the  Brazil  trade  now,  at  the  present  time,  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  on  that  Brazil 
trade,  in  view  of  what  you  stated  that  it  is  so  costly  to  handle  a  trade 
from  Brazil.  If  that  is  true,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
you  bring  cargo  from  Brazil  to  this  country  cheaper  than  you  take 
It  from  this  country  to  Brazil? 

Mr.  Barber.  Who  do? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Prince  Line  people  do. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  sir.  I  do  not  know  where  von 
got  that  information  from. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  I  recollect  the  testimony  given  the  other  day 
you  charge  considerably  more  for  carrjring  lumber  down  than  you 
do  for  carrying  coffee  back  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  get  50  cents  a  bag.  That  is  the  rate  they  get 
for  coffee,  50  cents  a  bag.  It  is  a  very  good  freight,  but  looking  at 
the  expense  of  handling  it  it  is  not  a  very  good  rate.  I  would  sooner 
have  15s.  per  ton  for  corn  from  the  River  Plata  than  50  cents  per 
baff  for  coffee. 

The  Chairman.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro  was  offering  to  carry  that 
same  coffee  for  26  cents. 

Mr.  Barber.  If  they  got  it  they  would  find  there  was  nothing  in 
it.    They  would  have  to  spend  out  all  their  money. 

Mr.  rtuMPHREY.  No ;  they  would  be  very  glad  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  not  a  business  proposition — ^the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  tell  us  what  you  regard  as  a  business  propo- 
sition ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  you  should  run  steamers  to  get  a  profit  out  of 
them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  get  into  a  combination  with  the  other  fellow? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  matter  whether  it  is  a  combination  or  not.  You 
run  them  to  make  money  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  only  way  to  do? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  it.    You  can  not  make  money  unless  you  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  you  yourself  fought  your  way 
into  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  I  was  in  the  combination  to  bemn  with  as  the 
agent  for  the  Houston  Line.  We  are  speaking  of  the  River  Plata 
trade  now  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  And  then  when  Mr.  Houston  was  j^oing  to  make  a 
change  of  agency  we  jumped  first  and  we  gave  up  his  agency,  and  we 
started  on  our  own  account. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  opposition  did  you  find,  any  cutting  of  rates  or 
anything  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  they  cut  rates  against  us  all  the  tim^but 
we  did  not  mind  that.  We  knew  how  to  deal  with  them.  When 
they  cut  rates,  there  was  plenty  of  cargo  there,  and  we  waited  by 
and  then  when  they  were  lull  we  took  stuff  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
got  it. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Still  you  ultimately  found  it  to  your  interest  to 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Barbeb.  They  were  granting  rebates,  and  they  kept  on 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  that  prevent  you  from  getting  cargo? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  did  you  not  stay  out  of  the  conference  if  you 
could  beat  them  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  did  stay  out  for  years  and  made  money  at  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  made  you  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  came  to  me;  I  did  not  go  to  them.  They 
dropped  the  two  fundamental  things  that  I  objected  to.  We  would 
not  have  rates  made  in  London.  The  rates  were  to  be  made  in  New 
York,  and  we  would  have  no  rebates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  to  say  you  can  make  more  money  out  of 
the  conference  than  you  could  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  lost  money  every  year.  The  first  year  we  lost 
considerable  money,  but  we  hung  on,  and  the  shippers  stood  by  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  came  the  shippers  to  stand  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Because  they  recognized  that  we  fought  for  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  when  you  went  into  the  agreement  with  these 
other  lines  did  these  shippers  recognize  that  you  were  not  working 
for  them? 

ilr.  Barber.  No  ;  because  we  maintained  our  principle.  We  have 
the  rates  made  in  New  York.  The  trouble  was  before  that  when 
a  merchant  had  some  freight,  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  way, 
the  agents  would  meet  and  they  would  not  give  him  a  rate  until 
they  heard  from  London.  They  would  cable  to  London  and  it 
would  take  sometimes  two  or  three  days  before  the  man  got  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Barber,  on  the  whole,  do  you  find  that  it  is  not 
to  your  interest  to  come  into  this  conference? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  the  Norton  Line  just  came  into  the  conference 
on  fair  terms. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  you  are  now  better  satisfied,  being  in 
the  conference,  than  you  were  when  you  were  fighting  thorn? 
Mr.  Barber.  I  am. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  because  you  can  make  better  money,  more 
profits? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  can  make  more  money  and  we  can  make  better 
serrice  for  our  shippers. 
Mr.  Hardy.  So  then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  combination  ? 
Mr.  Barber.  But.  mind  you,  it  must  be  reasonable  combination. 

lou  put  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  people  here  that  a  conference 
means  rebates  and  pooling.    It  does  not  mean  anything  of  the  sort, 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  got  it  in  the  River  Plata  trade,  now  com- 
ing north  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  southbound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  speaking  about  northbound. 

Mr.  Barber.  Just  disassociate  one  from  the  other.  They  are 
quite  separate  items. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  disassociating  them. 
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Mr.  Barber.  That  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  northbound  business 
on  which  the  rebates  are  paid  does  not  amount  to  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars  per  steamer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  have  you  got  the  rebates  for? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  have  got  it — I  did  not.  They  have  got  it  with 
the  idea  that  they  can  hold  on  to  their  general  cargo  shippers  by  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  they  have  got  it  for? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  and  I  inherited  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  ultimately  mean  that  every  man  that 
has  not  got  ingenuity  enough  to  stand  out  must  ultimately  come  intc 
the  combination,  and  that  you  fight  every  new  man  that  wants  to 
come  in  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  it  in  a  general  way.  You  have  got  to  fight 
your  way  in,  just  as  a  cab  driver  or  a  lighterman,  if  he  has  got  a 
business  and  wants  to  stick  to  it,  he  has  got  to  fight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  mean  that  the  cornoination  fights  every 
man  that  wants  to  stay  out  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  As  a  rule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  any  exceptions  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  At  times  tnings  are  so  busy  that  you  do 
not  have  time  to  fight  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Occasionally  there  is  a  little  flyer  that  you  do  not  get 
into? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.-  And  they  fought  you,  they  fought  Bull,  and  they 
fought  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Bull  was  not  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  whatever  trade  he  was  in.  He  was  not  in 
that  trade. 

Mr.  Barber.  You  speak  about  the  American  people.  The  foreign 
people  are  not  as  bad  as  that,  I  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  foreign  people  are  not  as  bad  as  that  The 
American  people  are  terrible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  foreigners  do  not  fight  as  hard  as  the  Americans? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  unless  it  is  in 
degree  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  are  much  more  polite  than  those  American  fel- 
lows. 

Mr.  Thayer.  When  you  speak  of  a  reasonable  combination  do  you 
mean  reasonable  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Or  in  the  distorted  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
used? 

Mr.  Barber.  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  reasonable  as  you  view  it  from  your  stand- 
point and  your  interest? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  combinations  are  reasonable  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people  that  are  running  them,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  always.  I  have  been  in  combinations  that  I 
thought  unreasonable,  and  kicked  about  it.  • 
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Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  benevolent  mastery  of  the  situation 
is  what  you  wanted? 

Mr.  Bajiber.  You  have  got  to  meet  your  shippers,  your  customers, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  continue  the  business  vou  have  got  to  please 
them— let  yourself  out  to  please  them — and  ii  you  charge  them  un- 
reasonable rates  you  will  have  them  against  you  and  wiu  soon  have 
opposition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  you  have  some  man  in  South  America 
that  is  shipping  coffee.  Suppose  that  he  protests  against  the  action 
of  the  conierence  lines.    If  ne  is  a  small  snipper  what  can  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  He  must  exercise  ingenuity  to  set  around  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is.  These  difficulties  are  maae  for  people  to  over- 
come. They  do  not  have  to  go  to  Congress  to  get  redress.  They 
have  got  to  find  it  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  you  think  if  a  shipper  can  not  meet  these 
conference  lines  it  is  his  own  fault  or  lack  of  ingenuity? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  withdraw  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  withdrew  m  1910. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  were  then  operating  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  same  as  now.    There  were  three. 

The  Chairman.  Name  them. 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Grace  Line;  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.;  and  the  New 
York  &  South  American  Steamship  Line. 

^  The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  withdraw  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  we  had  differences  of  opinion  with  the  owners 
of  the  line,  and  we  preferred  to  be  independent,  to  run  our  own  busi- 
ness our  own  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  were  in  the 
trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  vou  were  in  a  running  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  yourself  and  those  other  three  lines 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  it  was  not  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  it? 

ilr.  Barber.  Well,  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line  is  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Steel  Ex- 
port Corporation,  and  we  were  running  that  line  for  them.  We  began 
that  on  our  own  account.  We  were  with  them  in  one  or  two  ships  on 
joint  account  with  them,  and  then  ran  it  for  their  account,  and  there 
^as  some  difference  of  opinion  between  us  as  to  the  trade,  and  we  pre- 
ferred to  be  independent,  and  gave  up  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  do  you  know  about  the  uniformity  of  rates 
between  the  lines  operating  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  used  to  get  them  as  near  as  we  could,  but  there 
^a?  no  actual  conference  or  agreement  that  we  could  stand  by. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  principal  line  operating  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  in  1910? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Grace  Line,  and  still  is.  They  have  by  far  the 
largest  line  and  the  most  powerful  interests  there  on  the  west  coast. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  you  did  operate  with  them  you 
did  have  uniformity  of  rates,  between  yourselves  and  them,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Barbeb.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent  we  did;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  in  the  Oloott  inquiry,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  What  was  that,  about  the  Steenerson  matter? 

The  Chairman.  Steenerson;  yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  testified  that  your  relations  with  the 
Grace  Line  were  very  friendly,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  thev  were  friendly,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  had  an  agreement  with  them  in 
reference  to  the  rates? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  there  was  an  understanding  that  we  would 
not 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  use  the  word  ^^  agreement "  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  may  have  used  tiie  word  ^'agreement."  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did,  was  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  was  no  definite  a^eement  between  us  and 
Grace  &  Co.  The  agreement  was  made  oetween  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  between  them  and  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  rates  should  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  acting  as  agents  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  carrying  out  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  yourself 
and  any  of  the  lines  mentioned  that  you  should  withdraw  from  the 
west-coast  trade  if  they  would  keep  out  of  the  River  Plata  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Nothing  whatever  to  it.  It  was  owing  to  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  Argentine  business  that  we  gave  up  the  line. 
The  east-coast  trade  was  to  Bahai  Blanca.  Bahai  Blanca  is  an  Ar- 
gentine port,  and  it  was  our  suggestion  first  that  we  let  the  steamers 
call  there.  But  we  had  contracte  for  Bahai  Blanca  with  our  Rivei 
Plata  steamers,  and  it  was  because  the  steel  company  wished  us  to 
regulate  our  rates  to  Bahai  Blanca  that  we  gave  it  up.  We  prefer- 
.  red  to  be  perfectly  free  to  make  our  own  rates  without  any  dictation 
from  any  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  line  trading  to  Bahia  Blanca 
than  yours? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  Grace  Line  and  the  New  York  &  West  Coast 
South  American  Line  call  in  there  frequently.  We  only  call  when 
we  like.  We  send  one  or  two  steamers  a  year  there,  rather  to  keep 
up  the  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  an  agreement  with  them  with  refer- 
ence to  that  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Nothing  whatever.  We  can  make  any  rate  we  like, 
without  any  reference  to  them,  and  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates,  in  fact?  Are  they  uniform 
between  the  different  lines? 
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Mr.  Babber.  They  should  be,  but  I  believe  they  sometimes  cut  with- 
out saying  anything  to  us  when  they  want  the  freight.  And  we  can 
do  the  same  with  them  if  we  want  to. 

Mr.  Thayeh.  When  you  say  you  gave  up  that  trade  do  you  mean 
by  that  that  you  were  forced  out  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  we  resigned  as  agents  for  the  steamers.  We 
were  agents  for  the  company. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Were  you  forced  out  as  agents  f 

Mr.  Barber.  We  were  not  forced  out.  They  wished  us  to  continue, 
and  asked  us  to  continue,  but  we  simply  preferred  to  give  it  up ;  ana 
then  they  asked  us  if  we  would  let  one  of  our  young  men  run  the 
line  for  them. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Could  you  have  continued  if  you  had  done  what  they 
wanted! 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  certainlv  we  could. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  what  I  desired  to  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  could  not  have  continued  as  their  agents  without 
doing  as  they  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  at  all,  that  is  just  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is,  it  is  a  difference  of  terms  between  them,  that 
is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barber,  do  you  say  that  your  company  within 
two  years  past,  has  not  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements, 
or  any  unclerstanding  or  understandings  with  the  New  York  &  South 
American  Steamship  Co.,  the  Grace  Line,  the  Wessel  &  Duval  Co. 
Line,  known  as  the  West  Coast  Line,  with  reference  to  the  passenger 
or freirfit  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Barber.  To  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  that  your  line  trades  to  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  company  is  a  party  to 
any  agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  understanding  or  understand- 
ings, with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  Japan, 
China,  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Barber.  We  are  parties  to  the  agreement  made  in  London 
which  formulated  in  the  pooling  agreement  that  I  think  you  have 
before  you  now,  have  you  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  case  of  United  States  of  America, 
petitioner,  against  the  American- Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  and  others, 
defendants,  now  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  Exhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  referred  to  therein? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  they  practically  cover,  with  slight  alterations, 
the  agreement  under  which  we  are  working. 

The  Chairman.  These  exhibits  are  printed  beginning  on  page 
27 

Mr.  Barber.  Will  you  let  me  see  them  to  see  if  we  are  talking  about 

the  same  things  ? 
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The  Chaibman.  They  go  from  page  27  to  page  85  of  the  record  in 
that  case.    Do  you  want  to  look  at  them  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  the  summons  and  the  complaint  that  were 
served  upon  us.  We  have  the  petition  all  right.  I  think  Mr.  Gott- 
heil  produced  them  when  he  was  here  the  other  day. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  have  you  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gott- 
heil? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  entirely.  I  have  not  quite  caught  up  to  that.  I 
have  it  here.  I  have  read  the  summary  in  the  newspapers.  I  have 
not  read  this  printed  testimony  thoroughly. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  .you  agree  that  the  contracts 

grinted  with  the  Government's  petition  in  the  case  referred  to  as 
Ixhibits  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  still  in  force  as  between  your  line  and  the 
other  conference  lines  mentioned  therein? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  have  these  agreements  in  the  China,  Japan,  and 
Philippines  trade,  how  is  it  that  you  have  not  the  same  kind  of 
agreements  in  the  west  coast  of  South  America  trade  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do  not  run  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do  not  run  to  the  west  coast.  The  east  coast  is 
the  const  we  run  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  some  agreement  in  the  east  coast,  th«i! 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  no  written  agreement;  we  have  an  under- 
standing which  has  been  threshed  out  year  after  year  until  now  we 
have  got  it  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  got  it  now  so  it  does  not  have  to  be  in  writ- 
ing}   It  is  well  enough  understood  without  that? 

Mi\  Barber.  We  get  along  all  right  without  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  do  not  put  it  in  writing! 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  some  of  these  fellows  are  scared.  I  would  put 
whatever  I  agreed  to  in  writing  and  stand  by  it,  but  these  fellows 
are  scared.  They  think  there  is  some  Government  bogey  to  scare 
them,  and  so  they  will  not  put  it  in  writing. 

Mi\  Hardy.  But  it  operates  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  does  not  operate  just  the  same.  For  instance,  the 
Norton  Line  does  not  come  to  our  meetings  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Norton  Line  is  just  wobbling  a  little? 

Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Lilly  will  tell  you  when  he  comes.  You  can  ask 
him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  so  far  as  your  line  is  concerned,  you  might  just 
as  well  have  a  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  might  just  as  well  have  a  written  agreement  as 
any. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  fact  that  it  is  not  in  writing  does  not 
prevent  you  from  carrying  out  the  agreement  between  you? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  engaged  in  the  South  African  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  whether  your  company  is  now 
or  has  been  within,  say,  two  years  past  a  party  to  any  agreement  or 
agreements 

Mr.  Barber.  Twenty  years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  minute.  I  say,  a  party  to  any  agreement 
or  agreements  or  any  understanding  with  any  other  steamship  line 
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or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from 
the  United  States  and  South  African  ports? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  act  for  the  Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.  and  the 
Clan  Line  Steamers  who  combined  and  formed  the  Union  Clan  Line 
from  New  York  to  South  and  East  Africa.  They  have  a  conference 
in  London,  and  we  act  simply  as  agents.  We  take  our  instructions 
from  them,  and  we  carry  them  out.  We,  the  agents  of  the  South 
African  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nortons,  meet  every  week 
to  report  as  to  progress  of  the  loading  of  the  steamers  and  arrange 
other  incidentals  in  connection  with  the  business.  If  there  are  any 
rates  which  want  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  we  discuss  that  and  make 
our  recommendations  to  London,  and  in  due  course  we  hear  whether 
they  are  acted  upon  favorably  or  whether  disallowed. 

The  Chair^ian.  The  rates  are  made  in  London? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  made  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  authority  to 
change  them  except  on  advice  from  London? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  lines  engaged  in  the  South  African 
trade  have  a  pooling  as  well  as  rebate  agreement,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  have  no  rebate  system  now.  They  got  scared 
out  a  few  years  ago.  We  used  to  have  one,  and  they  thought  they 
would  drop  it,  and  they  did  drop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  pooling  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  have  a  pooling  agreement — it  has  been  testified 
they  have  a  pooling  agreement. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  South  African  trade  a  few 
years  ago  before  you  entered  into  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Before  we  entered  into  the  conference  line  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  Before  you  got  into  the  combination? 

Mr.  Barber.  At  the  start — ^the  first  steamers  out  to  South  Africa 
were  started  by  Norton  for  Bucknell  and  Donald-Currie,  and  within 
a  week  or  two  weeks  the  Union  Line  and  the  Clan  Line  put  on  a 
line  here  and  appointed  us  their  agents.  Arkell  &  Douglass  were 
joint  agents  with  us  at  first,  and  we  also  had  a  joint  interest  in  the 
line  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Ayres.  These  are  all  European  lines? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  all  European  lines.  There  was  no  line  from 
here  to  South  Africa  up  to  this  time  except  a  few  sailing  vessels. 

ilr.  Thayer.  You  do  not  have  the  insuperable  objection  to  having 
rates  made  in  London  in  these  cases? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  used  to  have ;  a  little  while 

Mr.  Thayer.  Let  me  finish  my  question.  You  did  not  have  the 
insuperable  objection  to  having  the  rates  made  in  London  on  this 
trade  that  you  had  in  your  other  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  No.  We  did  make  them  here  for  a  little  while  while 
the  fight  was  on.  We  had  to  make  them  here,  as  the  fight  went 
along;  but  the  fight  did  not  last  long  before  the  people  met  in  London 
in  conference,  and  it  has  been  so  ever  since. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Barber,  what  per  cent  of  the  companies  you  repre- 
sent—what per  cent  of  their  capital  is  in  America  ?  Have  you  ever 
investipated  that  feature? 
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Mr.  Barber.  Except  our  own  steamers  we  have  no  American  capi- 
tal in  the  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  none  of  the  lines  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  I  think  all  the  lines  are  European  capital. 

Mr.  Hardt.  European  corporations? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  are  there  no  American  stockholders? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  American  capital  is  there  in  your  line 
or  lines  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  almost  all  American  capital ;  there  is  very  little 
British  capital  in  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  you  have  $200,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  iBarber  &  Co.  (Inc.).  Each  of  our  steam- 
ship companies  are  separate  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  American  capital  is  there  in  your  steam- 
ship companies? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  I  should  think,  probably,  $250,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  your  steamship  companies? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  more  than  one  company? 

Mr.  Barber.  Two  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  only  $250,000  capital  in  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  We  have  three  steamers  or,  rather,  we  have 
four  steamers — three  steamers  which  were  intended  for  the  China 
Line  and  one  for  the  Eiver  Plata  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  all  your  steamers  separately  incorporated? 

Mr.  Barber.  One  is  separately  incorporatea  and  tne  other  three 
belong  to  one  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  yet  adopted  in  full,  then,  the  idea  of 
incorporating  these  steamers  separately? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Except  in  case  of  liability  or  loss,  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  protected  in  another  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  Mr.  Gottheil's  suggestion? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Barber,  with  regard  to  the  trade  with  the  Orient, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines — is  it  your  purpose  that  when  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened  to  change  your  line  and  use  the  canal? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  we  shall.  I  think  that  the  Japan  end  of  it 
will  be  run  through  the  Panama  Canal — perhaps  Japan  and  Shang- 
hai and  Manchuria,  but  for  Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong- 
kong, I  think  we  can  get  along  just  as  well  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Barber,  you  said  a  while  ago  that  all  your  boats, 
excepting  one,  were  sailing  under  foreign  flags. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  If  you  use  the  Panama  Canal  and  were  given  some 
kind  of  a  differential  on  account  of  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
would  you  change  to  that  flag? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  depends  upon  how  much  it  amounted  to.  We 
would  have  to  look  into  the  matter.  To  sail  under  the  American 
flag  as  our  laws  are  would  cost  us  a  good  deal  more  than  to  run 
under  the  foreign  flags.    I  think  we  could  not  get  our  laws  changed 
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to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  a  question  of  what  we 
would  save  in  canal  dues,  and  whether  it  would  offset  what  we  would 
save  in  running  our  ships. 

Mr.  Ayhes.  How  many  tons  are  your  boats  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Babber.  Our  steamers  as  a  rule  carry  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Atres.  And  if  you  used  the  canal  and  had  a  differential  of 
$1.20  a  ton? 

Mr.  Babbeb.  That  would  be  per  ton  on  the  net  and  would  not  be 
on  the  carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Atres.  It  would  give  you  a  differential  on  each  trip  of  some- 
where from  $7,000  to  $9,000. 

Mr.  Barber.  The  net  tonnage  of  the  ship  is  only  about  3,000  tons. 

Mr.  Atres.  So  it  would  give  you  a  differential  of  about  $41,000. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Atres.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  change  your 
boats  to  the  American  service  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  might,^  but  there  would  not  be  much  in  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  A  few  more  questions  along  the  line  I  was  pur- 
suing a  while  ago.  Now,  the  testimony  has  been  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  think  universally,  that  a  great  many  vessels  coming  from 
South  America^ — ^that  is,  the  east  coast  of  South  America — ^to  this 
country,  come  in  ballast? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  a  great  many  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  I  think  the  testimony  is  almost  universal 
that  there  is  not  much  trouble  in  getting  cargoes  going  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  Barber.  Southbound? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  southbound.  What  is  puzzling  me,  in 
view  of  that  fact,  is  the  statement  I  asked  you  about  a  while  ago,  that 
the  rates  are  higher  going  down  than  they  are  coming  back. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  would  be  one  good  reason,  because  the  steamers 
want  the  cargoes  coming  back. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  not  that  have  a  tendency  to  make  it 
where  you  had  such  small  trade  as  that,  where  the  smaller  amount  of 
trade  the  less  you  carry  it  for ;  is  not  that  something  unusual  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  it  is  not.  Why,  for  instance,  the  trade  from  this 
country  to  Europe  is  much  heavier  than  the  trade  westbound,  and 
for  that  reason  we  bring  over  cheap  stuff  from  Europe  to  New  York 
to  ballast  our  ships  out,  and  so  coming  up  from  the  Plata  we  took 
10  shillings  a  ton  northbound,  whereas  we  were  getting  25  cents  on 
the  stuff  going  down. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  read  you  a  statement  from  Mr.  Lowry's 
testimony  here  and  see  whether  you  think  this  is  true  or  not.    He  says : 

We  are  paying  about  |S  a  ton  on  coffee,  when  we  are  paying  abont  $11  a  ton 
on  lumber  down  there.  Now,  lumber  is  a  commodity  which  costs  very  much 
more  to  handle  than  coffee.  We  heard  Mr.  Schlecta  say  yesterday  In  regard  to 
this  triangular  course;  I  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time.  I  think  he  said  that 
this  triangle  was  from  New  Tork  to  Europe,  Europe  to  South  America,  and 
South  America  to  New  York ;  that  that  was  about  the  trend  of  freight.  Well, 
that  may  be  of  high-class  freight.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  high-clasa 
freight,  but  it  looks  to  me  as  though  the  trend  was  Just  the  opposite  to  that — 
from  Europe  to  NewTork,  from  New  York  to  South  America,  and  South  America 
to  Europe.  I  think  his  own  argument  shows  that.  He  had  32  steamers  leaving 
100  per  cent  full  last  year,  and  he  brought  very  little  coffee  back  In.    Also,  If  1 
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remember  right,  the  Prince  Line  declared  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent  in  1911.  and 
they  carried  our  products  down  and  bring  coffee  back. 

Going  further  over,  and  talking  about  the  same  thing,  he  says: 

In  addition  to  that,  as  I  stated,  the  freight  on  coffee  up  is  about  $8  now,  wbeo 
they  have  raised  the  rate,  while  $11  has  been  obtaining  a  ton  for  luuiber 
going  down.  So  it  looks  very  much  as  though  he  was  wrong  about  that  par- 
ticular angle  of  the  triangle,  anyway.  We  will  now  talk  about  the  other.  The 
effect  of  it  is  this:  The  merchant  of  the  IMted  States  and  the  manufacturer  has 
to  pay  40  or  50  per  cent  more  to  send  his  goods  down  there  than  the  Bnglish- 
man  does. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  not  so.  The  rate  from  this  country  to  South 
America  is  about  the  same  and  often  less  than  it  is  from  Europe. 
There  are  quite  different  commodities  to  deal  with,  and  the  retura 
business  is  a  business  very  costly,  and  there  is  not  much  of  it,  and  the 
ships  in  the  trade  would  like  to  get  it,  and  they  get  it  and  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  "WTiose  testimony  was  that? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Lowry.  Now,  is  not  the 
very  purposes  of  your  rebates  and  combines  to  Keep  the  coffee  rate 
from  being  cut  from  that  country  to  this? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not  in  the  coffee  business,  and  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  their  object  is,  except  as  an  expert  I  have  been  trying  it  myself. 
I  know  about  the  coffee  business,  that  the  more  vou  do  or  it  the  le>s 
it  pays  you,  unless  you  can  get  a  biff  rate.  Say  Arbuckles  would  pay 
25  cents  for  all  cargoes  irom  ^ntos  and  Victoria  and  Rio  to 
New  York.  You  go  and  take  that  freight  and  carry  it  and  discharge 
it  and  pay  your  expenses,  and  you  have  nothing  left,  but  it  is  all  gone 
in  expenses.  They  take  about  12  or  14  cents  a  bag  from  you  before 
you  leave  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  say  there  is  also  a  European  conference  in 
the  South  African  tradfe?    Where  does  that  conference  meet? 

Mr.  Barber.  In  London. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  lines  are  in  that  conference? 

Mr.  Barber.  You  mean  the  conference — New  York  steamers  or 
the  European  steamers? 

The  Chairman.  The  European  conference. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  lines  in  the  European  con- 
ference. There  are  lines  in  that  European  conference  that  are  not 
represented  in  the  American  business  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  lines  and  the  European  lines  to 
South  Africa  are  all  in  the  same  conference,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  are  in  separate  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  A  separate  conference? 

Mr.  Barber.  A  separate  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  London  representative  of  the  con- 
ference to  which  you  are  a  party? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  cables  are  sent  to  Messrs.  Bucknell  &  Co.— the 
Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.). 

The  Chair^ian.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  while  they  had  a 
pooling  agreement  they  did  not  have  a  deferred  rebate  agreement. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  so ;  they  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  pooling 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  have  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  your  relations  such  with  your  partners  or 
associates  in  that  conference  that  you  could  procure  us  a  copy ! 

Mr.  Babbeb.  I  will  ask  them  for  it,  if  you  wish,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  do  it,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  do  it? 

Mr.  Barber.  And  I  will  do  it;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  it.  You  referred,  also, 
I  believe,  to  the  boat  in  the  trade  to  Dunkirk  and  Havre. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  while  ago  you  said  your  line,  I  believe,  has  a 
capital  of  $250,000.    That  would"  not  buy  many  ships,  of  course. 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  enable  you  to  own  many  ships. 
Do  YOU  charter  ships  principally? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  charter  ships  very  largely ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  ships  do  you  run  between  New  York  and 
Havre  and  Dunkirk  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  whatever  ships  we  can  get — ^any  sort  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  What  conference  are  you  in  in  the  European 
trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  None. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  those  are  tramp  ships? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  tramp  ships;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  not  in  any  conference  or  pool  with 
any  other  shipping  line? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  run  regularly? 

Mr.  Barber.  Regularly  j  once  or  twice  a  month  we  send  a  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  their  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  character  of  their  cargo? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  grain,  lubricating  oil,  cotton,  lumber,  and  various 
manufactured  articles,  machinery,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  under  contracts  with  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  have  some  few  contracts,  not  many. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with 
any  of  the  North  Atlantic  steamship  lines  that  you  shall  only  op- 
erate to  these  two  ports  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  we  do  operate  to  other  ports  occasionally.  We 
are  loading  steamers  from  Dundee  for  New  York  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  the  freight  they  bring 
westbound  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  bring  jute  and  manufactures  of  jute.  They 
bring  granite,  whisty,  and  dry  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  have  absolutely  no  understanding  with 
any  other  ship  lines — ^your  line  from  New  York  to  Havre  and 
Dunkirk? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  only  one  other  line  running — the  French 
Line.  We  are  pretty  friendly  with  them,  but  we  have  no  understand- 
inff  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  you  have  no  understandinff  with  the  other  lines 
that  run  some  where  else  and  do  not  go  to  Dunkirk  ? 
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Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  no ;  we  just  sent  one  of  our  steamers  to  Antwerp. 
There  is  one  there  now  discharging. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  that  line  of  yours  is  absolutely  untrammeled 
and  unconnected? 

Mr.  Barber.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  no  relations,  affiliations,  or  understandings? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  with  the  exception 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  which? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  that  they  let  you  live? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  know — ^landness  of  heart.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  in  so  many  trades  that  tney  just  let  you  go 
on.  that  little  string.  Is  that  the  company  that  has  got  $250,000 
stock? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  it  is  stock — each  of  those  ventijres  of  a  steamer 
like  that  is  finished  up  when  she  gets  through  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  that  is  the  company  which  had  $200,000  and 
$200,000  preferred. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  our  own  company — Barber  &  Co. — they  are 
the  ones  who  operate  these  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about — ^these  lines  from 
New  York  to  Havre. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  community  of  interest  in  the  way  of 
ownership  between  the  French  lines  and  yours  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Barber.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  with  them? 

Mr.  Barber.  No ;  I  think  their  idea  is  that  some  time  we  will  have 
to  drop  out — they  have  a  subsidized  line.  They  are  the  only  line  we 
run  against  which  has  a  subsidy;  the  French  boats  have  a  good 
subsidy. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  maintain  uniform  rates? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  they  take  lots  of  stuff  cheaper  than  we  do,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  few  months,  when  rates  have  been  very  firm  all 
around,  they  have  kept  on  their  rate,  and  they  would  not  put  the 
rate  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  they  have  not  boats  enough  to  carry 
the  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  I  think — the  shippers  remember  how  they  were 
treated  when  they  had  only  the  French  Line,  and  they  would  rather 
support  us  to  have  some  check  upon  it. 

The  Chair^fan.  Then  there  is  some  profit  to  the  shippers  when 
there  is  some  open  competition? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  bear  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  where  there  is  some  open  competition,  there 
is  some  profit  to  the  shipper,  and  he  gets  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  he  pets  a  square  deal  all  the  time,  unless  there 
is  a  monopoly,  like  there  was  in  the  French  Line  before. 

The  Chairman.  And  like  there  is  in  the  Brazilian  and  River  Plate 
trade. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  a  monopoly.  Too  many  of  us 
have  it. 
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The  Chairman.  But  it  seems  as  if  you  are  all  in  an  agreemenL 

Mr.  Barber.  No;  they  are  not  all  in  an  agreement.  Some  people 
will  not  ship  over  our  lines  and  some  others  will  not  ship  with  them, 
and  some  will  only  ship  with  us  and  not  with  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  all  have  to  pay  the  same  rate,  even 
though  by  a  different  line. 

Mr.  Barber.  As  a  rule. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  Hobson's  choice,  after  all. 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  no;  a  real  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Ts  there  anything  in  their  agreement  with  the  Gov 
ernment  that  prevents  them  making  any  arrangements  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  Mr. 
Barber? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  excuse  you,  with  this  understanding :  We 
do  not  want  to  detain  you  here  for  these  other  people,  but  you  will  be 
subject  to  call  by  the  committee  some  other  time,  and  we  will  notify 
you  by  letter  or  wire  if  we  should  wish  you  to  return. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  shall  probably  be  here  sometime  this  week  or  the 
week  after.  How  long  are  the  sessions  of  this  committee  going  to 
last?  ^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  main  thing  we  want  is  for  Mr.  Barber  to 
send  that  pooling  agreement  he  spoke  of,  if  he  can  ^et  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  There  are  one  or  two  other  things  I  would  like 
to  say,  if  the  committee  will  hear  me. 

The  Chairaian.  If  you  wish  to  say  them  before  you  go,  we  will  go 
over  and  answer  roll  call  and  can  be  back  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Barber.  If  you  prefer,  1  will  wait  until  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  We  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning,  at  10.30. 

Thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
to  meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  18,  1913.  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

SATTJBDAY,  JANTTABY  18,  1913. 

The  conmiittee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Collier,  Ayres,  Thayer, 
Stone,  Faison,  Hunaphrejr,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  1  desire  to  place  in  the  record  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Prince  Line  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  the  Ham- 
burg nnd  South  American  Steamship  Line,  which  Mr.  Gerhard  of- 
fered in  evidence,  and  which  is  referred  to  on  page  238  of  the  hear- 
ings, and  which  is  marked  as  "  Exhibit  38."  The  stenographer  will 
note  and  incorporate  the  exhibit  in  its  proper  order. 

EXUIBIT  1. 

MeinoranduDi  of  agreement  between  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt,  of  Liverpool 
and  London;  the  Prince  Line,  of  Newcnstle-on-T^ne;  and  the  Hnmbnrg- 
American  Line  and  the  Hamburg- Siidamerlkanische  Dampscbiffahrts-Gessells- 
chaft.  of  Hamburg  (hereinafter  called  the  Hamburg  Lines),  for  the  better  reg- 
Dlatlon  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brnzlllan 
ports  and  rice  versa.    Whereby  it  Is  mutually  agreed  as  follows : 
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OUTWARDS. 

1.  That  tlie  departure  of  the  lines,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed,  shall 
be  as  follows :  Messrs.  Lamix)rt  &  Holt,  24  sailings  per  annum ;  the  Prince  Line. 
24  sailings  per  atmum;  the  Hamburg  Lines  combined,  24  sailings  per  annnm; 
an  itinerary  covering  the  requirements  of  the  various  ports  to  l>e  drawn  op  and 
agreed  upon,  the  object  and  intention  being  that  any  excess  of  tonnage  for  any 
particular  destination  may  be  avoided. 

2.  Pending  a  basis  for  a  ix)oling  agreement  being  arrived  at,  a  tariff  of  rates 
from  New  York  to  be  drawn  up  and  strictly  adhered  to  without  any  modifica- 
tion whatever  except  as  they  may  be  altered  by  agreement  In  meeting  or  in 
writing. 

3.  Consideration  to  be  given  to  the  reestablishment  of  a  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem on  the  same  lines  as  that  in  force  from  Europe. 

HOMEWARDS. 

4.  From  the  1st  of  July,  1908,  the  departure  of  the  Hamburg  Lines  from  Bra- 
zilian ports  to  New  Yoric  shall  not  exceed  24  steamers  per  annum,  and  those  of 
the  Prince  Line  24  steamers  i)er  annum  to  New  York  and  12  steamers  i)er 
annum  to  New  Orleans,  Messrs.  Lamport  &  Holt  only  to  be  at  liberty  to  disintch 
such  number  of  steamers  as  may  suit  their  convenience.  The  Hamburg  IJues 
to  withdraw  their  service  to  New  Orleans,  the  trade  to  that  port  to  be  main- 
tained only  by  the  steamers  of  Messrs.  I^mi»ort  &  Holt  and  the  Prince  Line. 

5.  The  rate  of  freight  on  coffee  to  be  fixed  in  conference  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible level,  no  alteration  to  be  made  therefrom  except  by  mutual  agreement 
No  rebates  or  discounts  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  be  given  or  allowed  except 
such  as  may  be  provided  for  hereafter.  The  rates  of  freight  on  all  other  articles, 
excepting  on  sugar  from  the  northern  ports,  also  to  bo  agi^eed  upon  and  ad- 
hered to. 

6.  A  rebate  system  to  be  established  on  the  same  scale  as  that  presently  in 
force  for  Hamburg,  under  which  all  shippers  will  be  required  to  conflue  their 
shipments  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  the  steamers  of  the  parties  to  this  agreemeit  or 
to  other  lines  which  may  be  in  conference  with  the  Hamburg  IJnes  In  their 
Brazil-Europe  service.  An  agreement,  if  i)osslbIe,  also  to  be  come  to  with  tbe 
Royal  ?rall  Co..  the  Chargcnrs  Reunis,  or  other  lines  under  which  the  shipments 
to  Havre  and  London  may  be  brought  within  the  same  rebate  system. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement  starting  a  service  In 
which  they  have  not  already  been  engaged  previously,  and  by  which  they  are 
entering  into  competition  with  any  trade  in  which  any  of  the  other  jmrties  to 
this  agreement  are  at  present  engaged,  it  will  be  compet«it  for  any  party  whose 
trade  may  be  so  interfered  with  to  withdraw  from  this  agreement  forthwith. 

8.  Should  any  unforeseen  contingency  arise  not  contemplated  under  this 
agreement,  the  same  shall  be  taken  into  consideration,  and.  If  possible,  pro- 
vided for. 

9.  Should  any  claim  be  made  under  this  agreement  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  hereto  in  respect  of  any  alleged  breach  by  any  other  party  or  parties, 
the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators  In  London,  one 
to  be  appointed  by  the  party  or  parties  claiming  or  objecting,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  other  by  the  party  or  parties  against  whom  the  claim  or  objection  is 
made,  with  power  to  such  arbitrators  to  appoint  an  umpire,  and  the  decision  of 
the  said  arbitrators  or  umpire  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  the  pjirties 
hereto. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  commence  as  from  the  date  hereof  and  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  31st  December,  1913. 

Dated  in  I^ondon  14th  February,  1908. 

Ballin  Loeseb, 

For  the  Prince  TAne. 
James  Knott, 

Managing  Director, 
Th.  Ahsinck.  Cbopp. 
Lamport  &  Holt. 

Signed  by  Mr.  I^nott  subject  to  the  conflruiation  of  the  Price  Line  abru.id 
in  regard  to  the  duration  clause.  Falling  such  confirmation,  the  agreement,  so 
far  as  the  Prince  Line  is  concerned,  to  run  for  one  year,  say.  to  30th  June,  19f>9, 
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snbject  to  six  months'  notice  of  termination,  always  expiring  on  30th  June  in 
any  year. 

J.  K. 

B.  L. 

Th.  a.* 

N.  L.  H. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Barber.  Mr.  Barber,  is 
there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee  ? 

TESTIHOirY  OF  VL.  HEBBEBT  BABBEB^-Continned. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject  on  which 
I  was  examined  yesterday.  The  trend  of  the  examination  of  myself 
and  my  confreres  by  some  members  of  the  committee  seemed  to  imply 
that  our  combinations  and  our  rebates  and  our  pools  were  cramping 
and  preventing  the  proper  expansion  of  the  American  trade.  1  re- 
spectfully submit,  sir,  that  if  you  will  look  at  your  consular  reports, 
roth  for  South  Africa  and  for  the  River  Plata,  vou  will  find  that  the 
American  trade  in  those  districts  has  increased  the  last  five  or  six 
years  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Trade  with  China 
has  not,  for  the  reason  that  the  political  troubles  there  considerably 
checked  the  trade  of  the  country,  as  you  can  easily  imagine,  therefore 
in  the  trade  with  China  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  not  been  sudi 
an  advance  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
American  trade,  it  affects  the  whole  trade  of  the  world. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  as  if  the  foreign  flags  were 
subsidized  and  these  subsidies  inhered  to  our  detriment.  The  freight 
steamers  that  we  handle  under  the  American,  under  the  British,  !Nor- 
wegian,  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  flags  do  not  get  one  penny  of 
subsidy.  The  Norwegian  marine,  especially,  has  increased  wonder- 
fully in  the  last  20  years  without  one  penny  of  subsidy,  and  they  go 
all  over  the  world  and  do  the  trading  lor  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  Because  they  buy  their  steamers  where  they  please, 
where  they  can  get  them  the  cheapest ;  they  do  not  build  them  them- 
selves; they  know  how  to  man  their  steamers  and  sail  them  cheaper 
than  other  nations.  France  is  the  only  nation  we  come  across  that  we 
charter  that  do  pay  subsidies,  but  the  result  of  that  is  so  absurd — the 
amount  they  pay  their  ships  and  the  results  they  get  for  it  is  so 
absurd — ^that  it  makes  subsidies  a  laughing  stock. 

The  Chairman.  By  subsidies  do  vou  mean  freight  ships? 

Mr.  Barber.  French  freight  and^  passenger  ships,  and  they  have 
all  these  heavy  subsidies. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it  the  French  pay  the  largest  sub- 
Hdies  of  any  nation  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  the  poorest  results  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes.  It  has  also  been  stated  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
mai  here,  who  ought  to  know  better,  I  think,  that  the  flag  of  the 
steamer  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  the  nation  that  the 
steamer  belongs  to.  Now,  the  true  commerce  of  the  world  is  world- 
wide. We  have  very  few  American  merchants  in  the  true  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  I  will  instance,  if  you  please,  that  if  you  go 
to  a  little  place  called  Remscheid,  a  manufacturing  town  in  Germany, 
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you  will  find  a  large  building  in  the  center  of  the  town  owned  by 
the  firm  of  Hasenclever.  In  the  west  end  of  London  you  will 
find  an  office  where  an  Irishman,  born  in  Scotland  and  who  lives 
in  London,  has  an  office  similar  to  the  one  I  have  mentioned  in 
Remscheid,  Germany.  That  man  is  named  Agar.  In  the  citv  of 
London  there  is  a  similar  office  conducted  by  a  firm  named  DrysSale. 
These  people  are  distinct  from  one  another,  but  they  are  all  engaged 
in  the  merchandising  business  on  the  River  Plata.  These  men  at 
first  shipped  their  own  products  of  their  own  country  out  there,  but 
they  found  that  the  products  of  other  countries  were  wanted.  They 
go  to  Germany — the  Englishman  does  and  so  does  the  Irishman — ^and 
to  Austria,  and  the  German  goes  to  England  to  buy  his  stuff,  and 
they  have  found  that  American  agricultural  implements  were  re- 
Quired  and  they  have  found  their  way  into  the  Argentine,  but  they 
ao  not,  as  you  might  imagine,  sell  from  their  own  store  and  get  the 
money  and  send  itliome.  They  have  an  immense  establishment  down 
there,  each  of  these  people,  covering  almost  a  block  of  land,  where 
they  show  implements  irom  all  over  the  world.  These  immigrants 
who  come  out  from  Italy  and  Spain  and  France  to  settle  on  the 
farms  there  are  without  any  money;  they  have  nothing  but  their 
right  hands  and  their  families  with  them ;  they  go  and  get  a  piece  of 
land,  and  these  firms — they  are  specialists — they  have  their  supply 
and  they  supply  those  men  with  their  implements,  with  their  seeds, 
with  their  mules,  and  with  their  lumber  to  build  their  houses,  and 
with  their  barbed  wire  to  fence  their  fields,  and  they  make  a  good 
profit. 

They  sell  to  these  men  and  wait  until  their  harvest  is  sown  and 
reaped,  sometimes  two  or  three  years  before  they  get  their  money 
back,  but  they  come  over  here  to  this  country  and  go  to  the  harvester 
companies  and  they  buy  20,000  and  30,000  tons  of  harvesters  from 
them,  and  they  go  to  the  plow  companies  and  buy  their  plows,  and 
they  go  to  the  thrashing-machine  people  and  buy  their  thrashing  ma- 
chines.    All  these  things  they  send  out.     They  make  their  own 
freight  arrangements  with  several  ships  and  send  this  material  out 
to  their  own  people,  who  deal  with  the  natives.    They  pay  for  those 
implements  when  they  get  them  from  the  American  manufacturers, 
and  in  due  time  they  get  a  good  profit  out  of  it.    Those  people  are 
merchants.    Do  you  think  that  the  flag  of  the  ship,  or  the  flag  of  the 
manufacturer,  would  affect  them  at  all?    You  can  see  plainly  enough 
that  it  does  not.     You  ought  to  know  well  enough  that  commerce 
is  not  a  trade ;  that  the  commerce  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now,  is  a  pro- 
fession, and  the  men  who  can  handle — we  have  some  mei'chaiits  of 
that  sort  here,  Mercer  &  Grace,  who  send  out  their  representatives: 
they  are  one  of  the  typical  sort.    There  is  also  Mr.  Farrell,  of  the 
steel  company.    The  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  the  steel  company  do 
more  export  trade  with  these  countries  than  a  hundred  commission 
merchants.     They  have  increased  their  exports  of  steel  to  China  and 
Japan,  where  several  years  ago  we  never  got  600  tons  of  exports  a 
month.    The  exports  this  month  to  China  and  Japan  amounted  to 
22.000  tons,  which  they  have  tendered  to  us  to  carry.    If  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  and  the  steel  company  were  not  in  existence,  we  could  not 
send  two  steamers  a  month  to  China  and  Japan,  where  we  now  send 
five.     I  think  that  due  credit  should  be  given  to  people,  to  whom 
credit  is  due,  but  the  flag  has  not  the  slightest  influence  with  the 
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world-wide  merchant.  Mr.  Grace  will  charter  any  ship  he  can  get  at 
the  lowest  price,  and  he  knows  well  enough  that  the  flag  has  no  more 
effect  on  the  bulk  of  the  trade  he  does  than  the  color  oi  the  paint  on 
the  ship. 

Mr.  Stoxe.  One  of  the  first  witnesses  suggested  that  one  reason 
we  were  not  having  trade  in  South  America  was  that  the  press  dis- 
patches from  Paris  and  European  ports  to  South  American  countries 
prejudiced  those  people  against  the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  the 
products  of  those  countries? 

Mr.  Babber.  How  then  is  it  that  the  trade  has  increased  so  much 
all  these  years  ?    That  is  not  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  may  be  so  to  this  extent,  that  every  man  pushes 
his  own  wares  and  decries  the  other  man's  wares,  and  the  individual 
interests  in  Europe  may  decry  the  interests  in  America;  is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  not  so.  I  have  shown  you  that  the  German  and 
the  Irishman  come  here  to  buy  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
our  products. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  may  be  true,  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  talk 
to  those  people  and  tell  them  that  they  had  better  buy  through  them  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  buy  through  him,  he  wants  to  do  the  business 
with  the  country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  been  maintaining  persistently  just  what  you 
say  now,  that  a  man  who  wants  to  buy  something  wants  to  get  it 
where  he  can  get  it  the  cheapest,  regardless  of  the  nationality,  and 
resrardless  of  where  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Barber.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  we  trade  witli  those  people  who  make  it  to  our 
financial  interest  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  so.  Then  it  was  made  to  appear  as  if  these 
•  ombined  lines  in  New  York  were  oppressing  any  line  that  started, 
especially  anyone  which  started  from  the  Gulf.  I  could  tell  you  a 
little  story  about  what  happened  with  reference  to  the  first  steamers 
which  went  down  from  New  York  to  the  River  Plata.  Messrs. 
Hasenclever  &  Ager  came  to  us  and  to  our  confreres.  "WTien  the 
line  from  New  Orleans  was  advertised  and  seemed  to  bo  a  fact  they 
were  going  to  send  a  cargo,  and  Messrs.  Hasenclever  &  Agar  came  to 
the  lines  in  New  York  and  said:  "  Now,  these  people  are  making  this 
harvester  company  a  12-cent  rate  from  New  Orleans  against  your  16- 
c*ent  rate  from  New  Orleans.  We  do  not  want  you  to  break  your 
rate,  but  we  think  you  ought  to  give  us  a  chance  to  use  that  rate, 
especially  if  the  harvester  company  can  get  3i  cents  per  hundred 
differential  in  their  favor  to  New  Orleans."  We  asked  them  how 
much  they  wanted  to  ship.  They  thought  they  would  like  to  ship 
:i,000  tons  each.  "  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  we  have  no  objection  if  you 
will  ship  4,000  tons."  "  But,"  they  said,  "  we  will  not  do  it  unless 
vou  will  give  us  a  man  to  go  down  to  New  Orleans  and  see  that  the 
largo  is  properly  handled  and  stowed.  We  do  not  want  any  of 
these  newcomers  to  go  and  make  a  hash  of  our  cargo  at  the  other 
tnd.''  Well,  sir,  we  gave  them  that.  A  man  from  our  docks  went 
down  to  New  Orleans  and  saw  the  cargo  stowed.  So  much  for  the 
oppression.  That  is  absolutely  what  took  place,  and  it  can  be  verified 
by  their  own  papers  down  in  New  Orleans. 
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Now  I  come,  perhaps,  to  a  little  dangerous  point ;  that  is.  the  (ques- 
tion of  rebates  and  pooling.  I  am  an  American  citizen;  I  nave  hvd 
in  one  house  for  33  years,  and  I  am  a  member  and  an  officer  of  a 
golf  club,  a  men's  club,  and  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  am  a  pretty 
reputable  citizen  where  I  live;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  ashameJ 
to  say  that  I  have  paid  rebates,  and  I  am  now  a  member  of  a  steam- 
ship pool,  and  I  can  justify  my  position  to  my  neighbors  and  to  you. 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  word  "  rebate  "  has  been  very  much  distorted  in  this  country. 
The  word  "  rebate  "  in  this  country  is  thought  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
sneaking  bribe,  a  sort  of  a  bribe  a  railroad  man  offers  to  the  shipper 
or  a  shipper  will  extort  from  a  railway  company,  or  it  is  perhaps 
worse;  it  is  perhaps  thought  to  be  stealing,  a  rake-off  that  a  corpora- 
tion will  exact  from  a  carrier  on  the  goods  of  the  other  man  that  is 
shipping.  You  will  iBnd  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  steamship  bu55i- 
iiess,  except  it  may  be  possibly  in  the  Australian  trade.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Douglas,  if  you  may  probe  deep  enough,  you  will  find  something 
of  that  there;  but  as  far  as  South  America,  Cliina,  Japan,  and  Sonth 
Africa  are  concerned,  you  will  find  nothing  of  that. 

Our  rebates  to  China  started  this  way :  In  March  one  year,  without 
putting  on  any  string  or  any  extra  charge  to  the  people,  we  said  to 
them,  "  Now,  if  you  will  confine  your  shipments  to  the  associated 
lines  " — I  think  there  wer.e  four  or  five  of  us — ^"  during  the  coming 
year  we  will,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  return  you  10  per  cent  of  your 
freight,  beginning  with  what  you  have  paid  us  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary." That  seemed  to  appeal  to  them  as  a  good  idea,  and  they 
thought  they  would  try  it.  They  took  it,  and  we  paid  it  regularly. 
Sometimes  when  trouble  arose,  and  they  began  to  ship  over  other  lines 
and  over  other  routings,  the  question  would  arise  whether  we  should 
pay  it  or  not.  I  would  say,  "  Oh,  let  them  have  it,"  and  they  got  the 
money.  There  never  has  been  a  cent  held  back.  They  had  the  right 
to  ship  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  which  was  competing  with  us  all  the 
time.  We  went  on  that  way  for  several  years,  then  this  trouble  arose 
here,  and  the  court  decisions  seemed  to  class  rebates  and  treat  them 
something  like  pettv  larceny,  and  the  Englishmen  got  scared  and  said, 
"We  will  not  continue  this;  there  may  be  trouble."  So  we  said, 
"  Very  well ;  if  you  do  not  want  to  pay  it  we  will  stop  it,"  and  we 
simply  told  the  shippers.  From  this  time  on  there  have  been  no  re- 
bates. Who  did  you  benefit  by  that  action ;  who  is  going  to  benefit 
by  your  action? 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  you  make  that  change  and  tell  them  there 
would  be  no  rebates  thereafter? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  think  it  was  in  February  of  1910,  or  1911,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  have  been  no  rebates  since  then,  do  you  sayf 

Mr.  Barber.  There  have  been  no  rebates  since  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  what  trade  was  that? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  China- Japan  trade,  east  bound,  from  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  cease  in  the  African  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  Before  that,  when  the  Thompson  case  came  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all  in  the  east-bound  trade  where  you  stopped 
the  rebates? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  stop  the  rebates  in  the  west-bound  trade? 
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Mr.  Barbeb.  No;  the  west  bound  is  not  our  business;  it  is  their 
business  over  in  London;  they  pay  it.    And  I  wish  to  say,  I  think 

ou  will  not  find  a  single  merchant  who  will  come  here  and  tell  you 

e  objects  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  fellow  that  gets  it  will  not  object ;  but 
how  about  the  fellow  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  no  fellow  on  the  outside.    They  are  all  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  part  of  the  contract  that  they  shall  ship  by 
the  conference  lines.  You  know  some  men  do  not  like  to  give  up  their 
liberty  for  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  they  need  not  take  the  10  per  cent,  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  condition,  though,  on  which  they  sur- 
render their  rights  to  exercise  their  liberty,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  They  need  not  take  it.  It  is  a  voluntary  contract  on 
their  part. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  do  it  under  coercion,  under  certain 
exactions? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  Is  no  coercion  about  it.    Where  is  the  coercion? 

The  Chairman.  They  must  ship  by  your  conference  lines  and  must 
sliip  at  your  conference  rates,  and  the  conference  rates  are  so  high 
you  can  very  well  afford  to  pay  the  10  per  cent  to  head  off  competi- 
tion, can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  not  so,  I  think.  You  will  find  the  conference 
rates  are  always  fair  and  reasonable,  becai)se,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
we  have  to  keep  our  business.  If  we  oppress  people  we  soon  lose  our 
business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  your  standard  rates  are  just  and  equitable,  how 
does  it  come  you  have  to  give  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  from  those 
standard  rates  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Well,  for  this  reason,  that  we  can  operate  our  ships 
better  under  a  rebate  system  than  we  can  if  we  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  Atres.  You  offer  a  rebate  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping 
the  business,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  so  we  can  have  volume  of  business;  so  we  can 
work  our  business  to  save  the  ports. 

Mr.  Atres.  Unless  you  enforce  the  rebate  it  really  is  not  a  rebate ; 
It  is  nothing  but  a  discount  from  your  rate,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  what  it  really  is,  practically,  and  what  these 
merchants  recognize  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Atres.  But  when  you  do  enforce  the  rebate,  it  is  unjust,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Barber.  When  do  we?  You  can  not  find  anyone  who  will 
come  here  and  say  that  the  rebate  is  unjustly  enforced  anywhere. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  say  you  know  of  no  men  who  want  to  ship 
who  are  protesting  against  the  rebate  svstem.  I  have  received  some 
very  vigorous  protests  from  the  Arbuckle  Co.  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  protesting  vigorously  against  your  rebate  system  and  stating 
that  the  conference  lines  had  absolutely  refused  to  carry  any  portion 
of  their  coffee  unless  they  would  enter  into  a  rebate  contract  with 
them. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  am  not  in  the  Brazil  trade  or  in  the  coffee  trade,  and 
I  only  justify  the  rebates  in  our  own  trade,  in  the  way  we  have  to  do 
with  it,  and  the  way  we  work  it,  and  if  you  can  find  any  shipper  in 
our  trade  who  will  come  and  tell  you  he  is  dissatisfied,  all  right. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  In  every  trade  in  which  you  give  rebates,  you  require 
the  shippers  to  sign  agreements  that  he  will  give  you  his  entire 
trade,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Barbbr.  I  beg  your  pardon,  we  never  ask  a  man  to  sign  any 
such  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  do  not  ask  him  to  si^  it,  you  carry  that  same 
thing  into  effect,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  most  of  the  trades  thev 
do  sign  those  a^i'eements,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  1  do  not  think  it  is  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  not  notify  them  that  is  the  condition  on 
which  they  can  get  a  rebate? 

Mr.  Barber.  That  is  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  difference  whether  they  sign  it  or 
not?    It  is  all  conditioned  on  a  monopoly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  If  a  man  should  sign  an  agreement,  he  would  be 
breaking  his  agreement  if  he  goes  away  and  does  something  else. 
But  he  does  not  have  to  sign  an  agreement;  he  comes  and  bjw  for 
his  money,  says  he  did  not  ship  by  any  other  lines  and  wants  his 
money,  and  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  rebate 
that  he  ships  by  you,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  which  condition  is  frequently  abrogated. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  arrange  your  rates  so  that,  taken  with. the 
rebates,  your  rate  will  be  reasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea.  Now  in  regard  to  the  pooling. 
Pooling,  you  would  imagine,  was  something  like  grand  larceny  or 
burglary,  the  way  it  is  referred  to  around  here,  but  you  know"  the 
decisions  as  handed  down  by  the  courts  declare  that  pooling,  as  long 
as  it  is  reasonable,  is  lawful. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  crime,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  in  the  Thompson  case,  which 
was  heard  in  the  New  York  Federal  court.  Judge  Hazel  decided  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  pooling  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
was  not  left  to  the  jury ;  that  if  it  was  pooling  it  was  unjust  and  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  that  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff.  We 
appealed  that,  and  the  judge,  on  the  appeal,  held  that  the  judge  in 
the  lower  court  was  wrong  in  so  charging  the  jury;  that  he  should 
have  left  it  to  the  jury  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  restraint,  and  the  case  was  sent  back  for  new  trial,  and 
there  we  are  now.  Therefore,  pooling,  if  it  is  reasonable,  is  lawful 
and  just. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  a  distinction  as  to  why  one  pooling 
agreement  would  be  reasonable,  and  another  not?  Pooling  just 
means  that  the  parties  engaged  in  the  business  divide  their  earnings 
on  some  particular  scale,  whatever  is  agreed  on.  Why  should  one  be 
reasonable  and  the  other  not  be  reasonable,  taking  two  different  pool- 
ings ? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  pooling  of  two  different  railroad  companies, 
which  had  a  franchise,  and  nobody  could  ship  except  by  them,  and 
by  which  pooling  arrangement  they  could  put  their  rates  up  that 
certainly  might  be  unjust  and  unreasonable  and  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  when  there  is  pooling  between  steamship  companies  who  pool  for 
the  reason  that  if  they  pool  they  can  make  a  much  more  regular 
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service.  Take  10  men  who  own  50  steamships,  they  can  arrange  their 
service  so  as  to  fit  in  and  let  one  stranger  go  to  four  ports  and 
uiiother  to  four  ports,  or  each  steamer  go  to  eight  ports,  and  each 
steamer  can  leave  practically  on  time  and  not  wait  to  get  all  the 
best  of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  final  conclusion  on  this  question,  then,  is  that 
pooling .  between  steamers  is  reasonable,  but  that  pooling  between 
railroads  is  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  form  any  judgment  or  pronounce  one  on 
railroads.  I  only  say  that  so  far  as  steamships  are  concerned,  pool- 
ing is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  took  your  own  illustration. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  say  it  is ;  I  say  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  no  pooling  between  steamers  could  be  unrea- 
sonable ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  there  might  be  unreasonable  pooling  between 
steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  kind  of  pooling  between  steamers  could  be  un- 
reasonable! 

Mr.  Barber.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  us,  as  an  illustration,  an  unreasonable 
pooling  agreement!  All  of  them  would  be  reasonable  that  you  could 
possibly  imagine,  would  they  not ! 

Mr.  Barber.  I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  the  line 
of  the  pooling 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  You  never,  however,  saw  a  pooling 
agreement  where  this  was  done  to  raise  the  rates  to  an  exorbitant 
degree,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  would  have  an  unreasonable  rate ! 

Mr.  Barber.  You  are  quite  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  pooling  agreements  always  recite  just  simply  the 
agreement  to  divide  earnings? 

Mr.  Barber.  And  if  you  found  our  pooling  agreement 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  State  what  your  pooling  agree- 
ments are. 

Mr.  Barber.  You  have  all  the  pooling  agreements  in  the  record 
there,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  show  to  you  or  to  your  expert  the 
pooling  statement  with  the  China-Japan  Line  for  the  last  year  or 
so;  how  it  works  out;  how  we  can  avoid  conflict  on  ports  and  how, 
when  a  press  of  freight  occurs  in  one  place,  we  can  provide  for  it  by 
sending  a  steamer  down  to  take  care  of  it  instead  oi  every  one  grab- 
bin^  the  best  freight  and  leaving  the  poor  freight  for  another  man. 
The  business  is  all  parceled  out  and  the  merchants  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  the  reasonableness  or  unrea- 
sonableness is  not  in  the  agreement  itself,  but  in  the  way  it  is  exe- 
cuted ? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  may  be  something  in  the  agreement  itself  that 
may  be  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  can  you  imagine  in  a  pooling  agreement  that 
would  be  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  If  there  was  something  in  the  pooling  agreement 
which  would  shut  out  certain  ports,  not  calling  there  at  al^  and  re- 
quiring that  part  of  the  trade  to  be  transhipped  to  another  port,  that 
wouldoe  an  unreasonable  arrangement,  so  far  as  that  port  was  con- 
cerned, but  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  serve  all  ports  in  the  East, 
as  we  are  with  our  service,  it  is  a  reasonable  arrangement. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  if  you  had  some  pooling  arrangements,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  which  leave  the  Gulf  ports  out  and  ship  nothing 
from  there,  is  that  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  would  be,  yes;  but  there  is  nothing  in  that,  as  I 
can  show  vou. 

ft. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nothing  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Barber.  There  is  nothing  in  the  execution  either,  because  we 
went  down  and  helped  the  New  Orleans  man  load  his  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  some  of  you  advertise  you 
were  going  to  carry  ifreight  from  New  Orleans  when  steamers  were 
advertised  by  Mr.  Lowry,  and  then  draw  out  after  he  stopped? 

Mr.  Barber.  Any  line  started  attracts  people's  attention  to  it.  You 
can  not  get  any  patent  right  on  the  steamship  business,  unfortunately. 
Directly  you  get  a  good  thing,  somebody  else  comes  alongside  of  you 
and  takes  his  share  of  it,  and  so  those  people  at  the  Pan  American, 
they  could  not  keep  that  to  themselves,  if  it  was  a  good  thing.  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  can  go  in  and  put  a  steamer  alongside  of  them  and 
run  down  there,  and  you  can  not  say  they  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  in  argument,  because 
we  want  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Barber.  As  far  as  the  far  East  is  concerned,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  either  pooling  or  monopoly,  you  will  either  have  to  have 
a  gigantic  monopoly  to  hold  your  ships  and  give  proper  service,  or 
this  competing  service  steps  in. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pooling  arrangement 
and  a  monopoly  in  its  effect  upon  the  trade? 

Mr.  Barber.  A  monopoly  would  have  only  one  head.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  in  this  case;  you  have  got  ten  different  shipowners, 
who  have  friends  among  all  the  merchants  all  around. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  it  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  trade  if  those 
men  were  in  one  single  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I  think  one  man  might  be  op- 
pressive, but  you  will  not  find  ten  men  who  would.  In  ten  men  you 
will  find  some  who  are  willing  to  do  what  is  fair  by  their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  those  ten  men 
being  the  directors  of  the  monopoly  or  being  the  ten  owners  of  ship- 
ping lines  that  entered  the  pool — difference  of  effect? 

Mr.  Barber.  These  shipping  lines  do  not  continue  the  same  for- 
ever ;  they  are  always  changing  around.  One  goes  out  and  the  other 
comes  in.  These  things  do  not  remain  the  same  all  the^  time,  but 
if  you  have  a  monopoly  of  one  thing  you  would  have  it  right  under 

your  eve. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  you  to  explain  the  difference  Mr.  Wilson 
suggests,  whether  if  you  had  ten  shipowners  all  in  one  combination  or 
the  monopoly  of  ten  men  as  directors,  what  would  be  the  difference? 

Mr.  Barber.  These  ten  shipowners  have  all  comparatively  a  small 
share  in  the  component  pool.  Other  shipowners  come  along  who 
want  to  get  into  the  pool  or  get  into  the  trade  and  frequently  they 
let  him  in.    They  say :  "  Come  along — come  in." 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  more  wisdom  in  ten  heads  than 
in  one? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Manchurian  Line  or 
Bucknell's  they   started   against  us  to  eastbound   and   westbound. 
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They  are  in  the  pool  westbound.  They  are  not  in  the  pool  east- 
boimd.  Now,  the  westbound  pool  worlds  much  more  smoothly  and 
we  give  better  service  to  the  shippers  and  the  consignees  to  the  west- 
bound than  the  eastbound  because  of  that  one  dissension.  That  one 
line  is  not  pooled.  They  want  to  ^et  all  they  can^  and  we  want  to 
get  all  we  can  for  our  ships.  We  nang  up  our  ships  to  get  special 
freights  or  special  ports  and  we  do  not  give  as  good  service  east- 
bound  as  westbound,  owing  to  that  rift  in  me  pool. 

Mr.  Aybes.  What  you  hold,  then,  is  practically  that  a  pooling  ar- 
rangement that  the  managers  conducted  fairly  and  honestly,  with 
due  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  shippers,  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
trade  as  long  as  it  is  conducted  honestly — like  Government  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  is  sir ;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Aybes.  But  you  will  also  admit  that  the  danger  in  it  is  that 
it  might  not  always  be  conducted  honestly  and,  if  it  were  not,  then 
it  would  be  very  prejudicial,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Barber.  Then  they  would  always  have  their  rights.  I  never 
found  a  shipper  but  what  could  get  his  rights  if  he  had  any  injustice 
to  suffer ;  he  would  find  his  way  to  get  at  his  rights. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Barber,  has  not  the  same  argument  that  you 
have  been  making,  been  made  in  favor  of  every  monopoly  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  have  not  read  all  the  argu- 
ments of  other  monopolies.  I  only  know  my  own  business  and  I 
^peak  about  my  own  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not  think  I  will  detain  the  conmiittee  any  longer 
this  morning,  sir.  I  would  like  to  put  in,  as  far  as  Argentina  is 
concerned,  the  record  of  the  tonnage  loaded  from  New  York  to 
Argentina  during  the  years  1910  and  1911 ;  1912  is  not  quite  ready 
yet,  but  it  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  I  can  let  you  have  copies 
then. 

The  Chahiman.  Will  you  just  please  give  the  totals  to  the 
stenographer? 

Mr.  Barber.  It  shows  that  in  1910,  133  steamers  were  dispatched 
from  New  York  against  111  in  1909;  151  steamers  went  in  1911,  and 
157  in  1912.    The  tonnage  was  also  increased. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  The  total  tonnage? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  total  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  number  of  steamers  in  1911  was  151, 
compared  with  steamers  in  1910, 133 ;  the  total  registered  tonnage  for 
1911,  668,370  tons;  total  registered  tonnage  for  1910,  582,282  tons: 
total  estimated  tons  of  cargo  for  1911,  938,192  tons;  the  total 
estimated  tons  of  cargo  for  1910,  748,635  tons;  total  number  of 
sailings,  New  York  to  Argentina,  1912, 157. 

Mr.  Barber.  That  list  was  made  out  the  same  as  the  previous  list. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  will  send  down  to  the  stenographer  a 
00^  of  it. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  notice  the  total  registered  tonnage  for  1911  is 
given  as  668,370  tons,  while  tiie  total  estimated  tons  of  cargo  for 
1911  is  given  as  938,192.    Now,  explain  the  difference  there. 
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Mr.  Babber.  The  registered  tonnage  is  the  tonnage  of  the  steamer, 
which  is  space  divided  bjr  100;  the  arbitrary  tonnage  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  a  hundred  cubic  feet.  Into  800  cubic  feet  we  sometimes 
put  2  tons  of  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual 

Mr.  Barber.  So  the  steamer  with  the  3,000  tons  registered  will 
frecjuently  charge  8,000  tons  of  cargo,  but  some  of  the  tons  may  be 
weight  tons — condensed  weight  and  some  light  tons  of  40  cubic  feet, 
but  you  will  also  notice  that  the  list  includes  some  steamers  that  do 
not  take  their  entire  cargo  to  the  Argentina.  Some  will  take  their 
cargo  to  the  west  coast,  for  the  bulk  of  their  cargo,  and  simply  call 
at  Argentina  with  part  of  their  cargo;  other  steamers  call  at  Brazil 
on  the  way  down  and  deliver  part  of  their  cargo  there^  so  that  the 
tonnage  only  represents  what  actually  goes  to  Argentina. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  tne  actual  cargo  capacity  of  ves- 
sels oftentimes  exceeds  the  registered  tons.  It  depends  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  car^o? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  it  does  not.  The  cargo  capacity  of  all  freight 
steamers  is  generally  about  two  and  one-half  tunes  their  net  regis- 
tered tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  in  your  testimony  yesterday  you  said 
you  had  some  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  contracts  here? 

Mr.  Barber.  No  ;  I  will  send  them  down,  if  you  wish  it.  In  fact,  1 
laid  some  out  on  my  desk  and  intended  to  brmg  them  when  I  came 
down,  but  for  some  reason  I  overlooked  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  do  so. 

Mr.  Barber.  I  suppose  I  will  be  down  next  week  or  the  week  after. 
I  will  proceed  to  let  you  have  them  before  you  get  through  with  the 
proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  you  give  to  the 
large  shippers  and  the  small  shippers  the  same  rate;  m  other  words, 
is  there  a  discrimination  between  large  shippers  and  small  shippers 
in  the  rate  given  them? 

Mr.  Barber.  As  far  as  the  River  Plata  and  the  Far  East,  China 
and  Japan,  we  do.  We  try  to  make  the  same  rates  to  each,_althou^ 
sometimes  we  will  ^ve  a  man  a  contract  rate,  if  he  will  give  us  his 
business  for  the  entire  year,  and  a  better  figure  than  a  man  who  sim- 
ply ships  a  carload  here  and  ships  a  carload  somewhere  else  next  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  a  man  who  makes  you  that  kind  of  a 
contract  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Barber.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Without  reference  to  the  tonnage  he  may  ship? 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes ;  but  if  we  find  a  man — a  little  pettifwging  man— 
we  would  not  want  to  make  a  contract  with  him.  We  would  not 
want  to  bind  our  files  up  with  a  small  shipper  of  that  kind.  Any 
man  who  is  a  good-sized  man  we  will  make  a  contract  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  will  not  do  it  for  the  small  shipper? 

Mr.  Barber.  No. 

fTbe  Chaibkan.  And  the  small  shipper  will  not  have  the  same  rate 
as  the  large  shipper  in  that  event  In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  care 
to  contract  with  nim? 

Mr.  Barber.  No, 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  the  second  place,  you  do  not  give  him  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Barber*  Some  of  our  contracts  we  will  give  to  anyone  who  will 
only  ship  10  tons  for  a  year  at  the  same  rate  as  a  man  who  ships 
10,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  desire  to  contract  with  the  small 
shipper? 

Mr.  Barber.  I  do  not;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Barber.  But  the  River  Plata  conference  is  not  in  black  and 
white— simply  a  verbal  understanding  between  ourselves — ^and  what 
might  be  done  in  one  office  may  not  be  done  in  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  yesterday  the  agreement 
is  just  as  effective  as  if  it  were  it  writing  and  under  seal. 

Mr.  Barber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  any  of  your  lines  ever  give  a  contract  for  less  than 
10,000  tons? 

Mr.  Barber.  Oh,  yes;  we  even  give  a  contract  for  50  tons  a  year 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  give  the  same  rates  as  to  the  large  man? 

Mr.  Barber.  The  same  rates  as  to  the  large  man ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  your  company  does  not  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Barber.  Not  always.  We  discriminate  some.  Some  people 
come  in  and  try^  to  get  a  contract  out  of  us  for  the  sake  of  going 
out  and  exploiting  it.-  There  are  people  who  are  partly  freight 
contractors  or  freight  brokers  or  speculators  who  wiU  come  in  and 
try  to  make  a  contract  with  us  and  then  go  out  to  get  business  for 
themselves  and  they  get  a  brokerage  off  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  you  will  be 
excused,  Mr.  Barber,  subject  to  caU,  you  understand,  hereafter  if 
we  decide  to  call  for  you. 

TESTDEOHT  OF  JOSEPH  T.  IILLT,  OF  NOBTON  &  SON,  PBODTTCE 

EXCHAHOE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  to  the  committee,  your 
address,  and  your  business. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Joseph  T.  Lilly,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Norton  &  Son, 
Produce  Exchange,  New  Yorfc. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Steamship  agents  and  brokers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  owners  of  ships  as  well  ? 

Mr.  LnxY.  No ;  we  do  not  own  any  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  thenl  in  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  agents  for  the  American- Australian  Line,  oper- 
ating from  New  York  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  the  American- 
African  Line,  operating  from  New  York  to  South  Africa  and  East 
Africa ;  the  American  Indian  Line,  operating  to  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta and  other  Indian  ports ;  the  American  and  Manchurian  Line, 
operating  to  the  Far  East,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines ;  and 
the  Norton  Line,  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  your  firm  or  line  or  any  of 
the  lines,  companies,  or  firms  for  which  you  are  agents,  at  this 
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time  or  at  any  time  in  the  last  two  or  tliree  years,  have  been  parties 
to  an^  agreement  or  agreements  or  any  understanding  or  under- 
standmgs  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either 
the  freight  or  pasenger  traffic- to  and  from  the  United  States  to 
A^entina  or,  say.  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Well,  the  American- African  Line;  we  work  with  the 
other  lines. 

The  Chairaian.  Name  the  lines.  I  am  talking  about  the  River 
Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  River  Plata — no;  we  do  not  work  with  the  others; 
we  are  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  Norton  Line  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  of  other  agents  who  have  been 
before  the  committee  generally  was  to  this  effect,  that  while  you  are 
not  in  the  conference  or  combination,  yet  there  is  an  understand- 
ing between  you  and  them.  Mr.  Barber  characterizes  it  as  a 
"  Siadowy  "  one.  Tell  the  committee  as  clearly  as  you  can  just  what 
the  understanding  or  agreement  is  between  you  and  the  conference 
lines  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  not  any  understanding  or  agreement  with 
the  other  lines  in  the  River  Plata  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Directly  or  indirectly.  They  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
us  posted  as  to  what  rates  they  are  obtaining,  which  enables  us  to 
know  the  rates  without  depending  entirely  on  securing  that  infor- 
mation in  the  open  market  and  irom  the  shippers.  We  are  under 
no  obligation  to  maintain  those  rates.  We  do  it  so  far  as  it  suits  us. 
We  follow  the  market.  We  have  frequently  found  when  we  named 
those  rates  we  did  not  get  the  cargo,  which  means  they  did  not  main- 
tain their  own  rate.  As  I  understand  their  arrangement,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  effort  to  maintain  rates  and  try  and  give  an 
efficient  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  many  boats  going  to  the  River  Plata? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  loaded  15  steamers  to  the  River  Plata  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  167? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Out  of  167,  which  was  the  total  loaded  by  all  the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  open  competition  with  these  olher 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  their  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  When  it  suits  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  it  during  the  year  1912? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  and  done  it  during  the  year  1913. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  done  it  without  consulting  them? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  consult  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  two  steamers — one  theirs  and  the 
other  yours — in  the  port  at  the  same  time,  do  you  mean  you  cut  the 
rate  on  the  same  class  of  cargo  from  the  Biver  Plata  to  New  York^ 
and  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  it  might  be  steamers  at.  the  same  time,  or  we 
might  cut  the  rate  on  future  shipments,  three  or  four  months  from 
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now.  With  the  service  we  have  we  can  not  go  out  and  make  many 
large  contracts  with  shippers.  Our  pervice  is  not  sufficient  for  that. 
We  depend  more  upon  tne  smaller  shippers  of  specific  articles  which 
come  in  the  market.    We  have  contracts  to  carry  car  material. 

The  Chairman.  Which? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Car  material.  We  have  some  contracts  which  will  keep 
the  service  which  we  are  going  to  operate  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember next  going,  with  what  cargo  we  pick  up  on  the  regular 
market — regular  berth  market. 

The  Chairman.  Car  material 

Mr.  Lilly.  Car  material,  knocked-down  cars. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  From  this  country  to  the  Argentine? 

Mr.  LnxY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  charter  ships? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  line  is  all  operated  on  chartered  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  secure  cargo  for  them* 

Mr.  Ljlly.  They  have  been  chartered  ahead  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Time  charters? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Time  charters. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  stated  that  sometimes  when  you  named  freight 
rates,  concerning  which  rates  these  companies  kept  you  posted,  you 
did  not  get  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  LnxY.  Frequently. 

ilr.  Hardy.  And  that  means  to  you  that  they  do  not  maintain 
their  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  have  taken  that  to  be  the  case  sometimes.  It  might 
easily  mean  that  the  shipper  was  merely  sounding  us  out,  and  pre- 
ferred to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  reason  do  you  think  they  have  for  posting  you 
in  their  rates? 

Mr.  Lnj.Y.  ^Vhy,  I  do  not  suppose  they  want  us  to  break  their 
market. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  got  some  arrangement  by  which  they  do 
F'Ost  you  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Absolutely  no  arrangement.  We  told  Mr.  Barber, 
''We  are  going  it  alone  absolutely,  and  we  intend  to  follow  the 
market." 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  began  to  furnish  you  the  rates  that  they 
^ere  charging? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  get  any  rates  from  Mr.  Barber.  He  ap- 
parently ignores  us — probably  feels  our  service  does  not  amount 
to  much. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  get  the  rates  from  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  get  them  from  R.  P.  Houston,  and  we  would  not 
hesitate,  if  we  wanted  any  other  information,  to  call  them  up  and 
ask  them  what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Tell  us,  then,  is  there  a  friendly  feeling  between 
you  ? 

Mr.  Ltllt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  call  you  and  state  to  you  that  their  rates  are 
80  and  so,  you  immeaiately  start  to  put  in  force  those  rates  on  your 
ships?  But  if  you  found  you  could  not  get  the  freight,  would  you 
not  think  they  had  misled  you  purposely  ? 
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Mr.  L11J.T.  No;  we' would  think  Ihe  shipper  preferred  to  give  it 
to  them.  That  may  easily  happen  in  any  business.  We  quoted 
against  them  on  a  shipment  of  car  material  to  South  America.  We 
believe  we  quoted  the  same  rate  as  they  did.    The  shipper  lliey  had 

auoted  first  came  back  to  them  and  got  them  to  shade  their  rate,  and 
iiey  got  the  business ;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  vou  think  that  would  be  perfectly  fair,  man  to 
man,  for  them  to  tell  you  they  were  charging  a  certain  rate  and  then, 
when  the  freight  came  along,  to  cut  under  it? 

Mr.  Lilly.  There  is  no  obligation — ^no  reason  they  should  tell  us 
of  the  cut.  A  man  makes  a  firm  offer.  If  thOT  do  not  accept  it^  he 
comes  to  us  and  makes  a  firm  offer.  I  do  not  feel  under  any  obbga- 
tion  to  tell  them  what  we  are  doing.  Bates  are  constantly  flurta- 
ating,  and  a  rate  in  the  morning  may  not  be  the  same  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  you  do  tell  tnem,  do  you  not  feel  under  some 
obligation  to  stick  to  it? 

Jm*.  Lilly.  No;  we  have  not  felt  so.  We  quote  that  rate;  we 
never  tell  them  if  we  change  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recollect  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Halm,  of  the 
Houston  Line,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  relations  betwe^d  your 
company  and  theirs  were  very  friendly  and  that  you  observed  the 
rates  made  by  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Did  they  say  ^^  obligated ''  to  maintain  the  rates? 

The  Chairman.  They  said  you  did,  in  fact 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  in  the  majority  of  cases;  the  regular  berth 
carffo.  The  shippers  come  in  and  ship  by  our  boats  at  the  same  rate 
as  theirs.  We  have  shipped  some  of  our  contract  car  material  via 
their  steamers,  because  we  did  not  have  any  steamer  on  the  berth  and 
they  were  short  of  cargo.  It  is  common  custom  in  t^e  trade  to  ex- 
change cargo  where  one  is  short  of  heavy  cargo  and  the  other  short 
of  li^t  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  like  this  between  you, 
that  when  there  is  a  ^eater  tonnage  than  you  can  take  care  of  in  the 
regular  course  of  busmess  that  you  may  come  in  and  charter  steamers 
and  carry  the  surplus  cargo? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Absolutely  no  understanding.  We  are  going  to  load 
those  four  steamers  in  1913.  If  we  can  make  15  trips,  all  ri^t;  if 
we  run  short  and  we  can  charter  a  steamer  and  make  some  profit  oat 
of  it,  we  are  going  to  do  it ;  and  if  to  charter  a  steamer  means  a  loss, 
I  do  not  think  we  will  bother  with  it,  unless  we  have  such  a  contract 
which  obligates  us  to  provide  »i  steamer  to  take  care  of  die  cargo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  going  to  be  very  careful  not  to  get  into 
any  rate-cutting  controversy  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Charter  cost  of  steamers  is  very  high.  Freight  rates 
are  comparatively  low.  I  would  naturally  try  to  get  the  market  rate 
if  possible. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  rather  wait  for  them  to  take  the  lead  in 
cutting  the  rates? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  going  to  cut  any  rates;  we  have  all  we  can 
do  to  come  out  whole. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  going  to  fight  each 
other? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  going  to  fight.  It  might  be  different  if 
there  was  a  large  profit  in  the  business. 
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Mr.  WiL80K.  Do  you  cultivate  their  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  rates! 
Mr.  Lilly.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  losing  money,  if  we  can. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  own  any  ships;  you  simply 
use  chartered  ships. 
Mr.  Lilly.  The  steamers  are  all  chartered. 

The  Chaibman.  Then  you  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  combine 
that  the  fighting  ship  does ;  in  other  words,  you  are  employed  to  keep 
the  other  independent  man  out — ^the  man  that  may  possibly  cut  rates? 
Mr.  Lilly.  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  such  an  impres- 
sion. 
The  Chaibman.  How  ? 
Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  in  that  business. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  not! 
Mr.  Lilly.  Decidedly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  trade  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  what  other  lines  than  yours  are  engaged  in 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  not  any  line  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  the  only  line  of  ours  which  touches  South  America  is 
the  Norton  Line,  running  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires^  and  Bosario, 
and  other  points  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  occasion 
reqaires. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  line,  then,  to  South  American  points 
orthe  west  coast? 
Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  you  are  engaged  in  other  trades  ? 
Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  engaged  in  the  American- African,  American- 
Australia 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  American-African  trade.  To  what 
points  do  you  trade  from  tiie  United  States  ports? 

Mr.  Lilly.  From  New  York  to  south  and  east  Africa.    Shall  I 
name  the  ports? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Port  Natal, 
Delagoa  Bay,  Biera.  Those  are  the  regular  ports  of  call ;  and  the 
steamers  frequently  go  to  Mombasso,  Zanzibar,  Mauritius,  and  other 
ports  up  the  east  coast. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  agent  of  the  American- 
African  Line? 
Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  trade  name  or  is  that  a  steamship  com- 
pany? 
Mr.  LnxY.  A  trade  name. 
The  Chairman.  A  trade  name  ? 
Mr.  LnxY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  charter  ships  for  that  trade  just  like  you  do 
for  the  South  American  trade  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No;  the  steamers  arc  supplied  by  the  Union  Castle  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  the  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.). 
The  Chairman.  Those  are  conference  lines? 
Mr.  LiUiT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  there  a  joint  ownership,  although  they  sail 
Tinder  different  names? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  Why,  I  should  say  that  those  two  firms  own  the  steam- 
ers ;  they  operate  under  the  line ;  they  supply  the  steamers.  We  will 
have  the  Union  Castle  mail  steamer  one  turn  and  the  next  steamer 
will  be  a  Bucknell  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true,  but  while  one  is  a  Union  Castle 
and  the  other  is  a  Bucknell,  do  not  both  lines  belong  to  the  same 
people  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Positively. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  trade  under  a  contract,  do  they  not  and 
pooling  arrangement? 

Mr.  LHiLY.  I  es ;  I  understand  they  have  a  pooling  arrangement 
with  the  other  lines,  but  how  they  operate  under  the  arrangement 
I  do  not  know.  We  send  our  accounts  for  the  steamer  loaded  for 
the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  to  the  Union  Castle 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the  accounts  for  the  steamers  loaded 
and  furnished  by  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  we  send  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  common  office  in  London  or  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  They  have  separate  offices  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  Separate  offices  in  London.  What  other  lines  are 
in  conference  with  them  in  the  trade  with  New  York? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  Union  Clan  Line,  of  which  Barber  &  Co.  are 
agents ;  the  Hansa  Line,  of  which  Funch  Edye  &  Co.  are  agents,  and 
the  Prince  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gerhard  is  the  agent,  and  he  is  representing 
the  Prince  Line. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir  j  the  Prince  Line,  of  which  Gerhard  &  Co.  are 
agents ;  and  the  Houston  Line,  of  which  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  New 
York  office,  are  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Houston  is  the  agent  for  the  Housttm  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir.  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  have  their  own  office, 
and  Mr.  Halm  is  manager,  and  is  not  an  agent,  as  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  All  tnese  lines  that  you  have  mentioned  are  in  this 
South  African  conference,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  all  in  a  pool? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  so  understood. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  have  the  deferred  rebate  system! 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman. 'Where  are  the  rates  made  in  this  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  .rates  for  Africa  are  furnished  to  the  agents  by 
the  principals  from  London,  but  the  agents  frequently  suggest  rates 
which  are  followed. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  uniform  rates  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent lines  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  rates  are  all  the  same.  What  fi'eight  we  can  not 
carry  on  our  steamer  we  turn  over  to  the  next  steamer,  which  take^ 
it  at  the  same  rate  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  may  be  up  or  down,  depending  on  the 
trade? 
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Mr.  LiLLT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  rates  as  between  the 
different  steamers  or  lines  engaged  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  a  copy  of  that  agreement  be- 
tweai  you  and  these  conference  lines  in  the  South  African  trade? 

Mr.  Lhxt.  We  have  not  any  copy,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  copy 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Other  agents  and  American  representatives  of 
these  conference  lines  have  made  this  same  statement.  ^  Mr.  Gerhard, 
I  think,  did  so.  He  said  he  has  been  in  the  steamship  business  for 
over  40  years,  and  Mr.  Oottheil  says  he  represents  lines  running  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  do  you  wish  the  committee  to  imder- 
stand  that  European  principals  have  so  little  confidence  in  their 
American  representatives  that  they  do  not  permit  them  to  see  the 
contracts  or  agreements  under  which  the  lines  operate? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  of  confidence.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  them  to  know  anything  about  the  agreement,  so  far 
as  I  know.  Take  the  history  of  the  Tine  we  operate,  sailing  vessels 
to  South  Africa.  Norton  &  Son  thought  it  was  time  to  change.  Th^ 
felt  steamers  were  necessary  for  the  trade.  That  was  in  1892  or  1893. 
Mr.  Norton  went  into  the  market  to  charter.  But  he  received  a  cable 
from  London  not  to  charter,  but  to  wait  until  a  representative  from 
Donald-Currie  should  come,  a  Mr.  Chapman,  and  a  representative 
from  Bucknell  Bros.,  which  was  the  name  of  the  firm  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  should  reach  New  York.  They  came  to  New  York  and  said 
that  they  agreed  with  Mr.  Norton  that  it  was  time  steamers  were 
operated  from  New  York  to  South  America,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  act  as  their  agent.  Mr.  Norton  suggested  the  name  American- 
African  Steamship  Line.  We  acted  as  their  agent  and  were  paid  a 
commission  for  securing  the  cargo  and  loading  it.  They  are  the 
owners  of  the  steamers  that  we  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  respect  your  re* 
quest  if  you  were  to  write  them  to  send  this  committee  a  copy  of 
(hose  agreements? 

Mr.  L1LX.Y.  Why,  I  believe — I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  get  a  copy  of  it.    I  shall  write  and  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Because  I  assume  from  Mr.  Barber's  attitude  it  is 
Iheir  opinion  that  they  are  not  engaged  in  violation  of  law.  We  are 
quite  sure  the  most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce  is  with  Ameri- 
can ports,  and  Congress  has  the  right,  we  think,  to  be  informed 
of  the  conditions  under  which  this  commerce  is  being  carried  on, 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  assume  that  these  contracts  are  bad  and  are 
in  violation  of  law,  but  if  they  continue  to  occupy  the  attitude  they 
do  now  and  withhold  these  contracts  from  us,  we  will  be  entitled  to 
assume  and  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  such  contracts  which 
they  are  not  willing  to  fet  see  the  light  of  day  in  the  United  States. 
So  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  call  on  them  for  copies  of  these 
contracts,  that  the  committee  may  have  them  and  examine  them  and 
have  accurate  information  as  to  what  the  relations  between  these  com- 
panies and  the  shippers  are.  I  think  that  will  be  fair  to  them,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  fair  to  us. 

I  believe  you  say  that  in  the  Argentine  trade  the  Norton  Line  is 
simply  a  trade  name? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  The  Norton  Line  is  Norton  &  Son's  name.  We  have  a 
flag  and  paint  a  peculiar  sign  on  the  funnel  of  the  steamers;  that  is 
about  all  there  is  to  the  Norton  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  incorporated  conapany? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No  ;  a  partnership.  The  "  Norton  Line  "  is  a  trade 
name. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  it  does  not  own  any  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Just  charter  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  steamers  are  all  chartered,  and  we  fly  the  flag  with 
the  Norton  Line  emblem  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Chartered  to  the  Norton  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  try  to  get  in  this  conference  to  the 
River  Plate  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  have  deliberately  kept  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  you  invited  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  did  you  not  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  not  in  it,  we  had  many  reasons  for  not  join- 
ing it 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  a  friendly  understanding  between  you  that  yoa 
can  serve  them  better  by  keeping  out  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  absolutely  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Lilly,  when  Mr.  Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  &,  Holt 
Line,  was  here,  he  said  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  conference 
some  time  ago,  but  that  your  line  simply  discontinued  coming  around 
to  the  conferences  and  ceased  to  be  a  member,  and  since  mat  time 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  away  from  j^ou  one  of  your  largest 
contracts,  and  evidently  maintained  not  an  amiable  and  cheerful  dis- 
position toward  your  line.  Won't  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  of 
why  you  left  the  conference? 

Mr.  Lilly.  There  was  never  any  conference  really,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  have  a  conference  now — ^what  I  would  call  a  conference. 
In  1909  we  were  very  anxious  for  all  of  the  lines  to  get  together  and 
have  some  arrangement  for  a  conference,  but  one  would  come  in  and 
another  would  drop  out,  and  fussed  around,  and  we  got  tired  wasting 
time  with  them.  We  can  get  along^  so  long  as  rates  are  on  a  living 
basis.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  freight  and  filling  our  steam- 
ers, but  if  they  had  a  real  conference  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  River  Plate  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  just  a  little  curious  to  know  why 
you  do  not  go  in  and  accept  the  invitation  to  go  into  this  conference! 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  particular  reason, 
except  as  a  matter  of  policy  we  have  decided  to  stay  out  and  "  paddle 
our  own  canoe." 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  reasonyou  have? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  is  all  the  reason.  We  can  do  just  as  well  out  as 
we  can  in. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between 
you  and  the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  we  work  with  them  in  other  trades. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trades? 
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Mr.  Lilly.  The  African  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Give  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  China  and  Japan  trade. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  the  African  trade  you  are  in  the  pool ;  you 
agree  to  that! 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  it;  we  are  under 
instructions. 

Mr.  Humphkey.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  staying  out  of  the  con- 
ference— that  is,  nominally  at  least — and  appearing  to  run  independ- 
ently has  a  greater  effect  toward  keeping  otiier  lines  from  attempting 
to  enter  that  trade  than  if  you  were  in  the  combine  itself?  In  other 
words,  it  was  said  awhile  am,  and  is  it  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  your  line  is  acting  as  "  fighting  ships,"  that  being  the  general 
purpose  for  which  they  are  usually  used — ^that  is,  you  are  pretend- 
ing to  be  independent  and  keep  on  the  outside  and  pick  up  any 
trade  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  carry  for  the  express  purpose  or 
the  purpose  among  other  things  of  discouraging  any  really  inde- 
pendent line  from  entering  the  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  at  all,  and 
that  is  not  our  purpose.  We  have  an  established  trade  of  our  own. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  others  if  they  desire  to  engage  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  not  that  matter 

Mr.  LnxY.  We  have  been  in  the  River  Plate  trade  since  1845. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  not  that  matter  discussed  at  the  time  this 
conference  occurred,  when  you  decided  not  to  go  into  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir.  Keally,  if  there  is  any  feeling  about  that  and 
you  gentlemen  advise  it,  we  might  just  as  well  go  m.  There  is  no 
agreement  to  stay  out  or  stay  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  advising  you  to  accept  the  invitation ; 
we  would  rather  suggest  to  them  to  get  out 

Mr.  Lilly.  They  can  give  better  service  if  we  were  all  in  that  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  in  my  mind — I  do  not  know 
what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  committee,  of  course,  but  what 
is  in  my  mind  is  that  I  feel  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  serve  by 
yon  staying  out  of  the  conference,  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  the 
other  members  of  the  conference,  too. 

Mr.  IdLLY.  There  is  no  foimdation  for  such  impression.  That  was 
quite  away  from  our  purpose  in  staying  out.  Ii  you  have  that  im- 
pressicm,  we  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  You  say  vou  can  give  a  much  better  service  by 
being  in  that  conference.  Tnat  being  the  case  and  you  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  conference,  why  is  it  you  are  not  all  in  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  You  can  not  get  any  better  service  than  we  are  giving 
nnleas  we  all  pooled  our  issues. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  nothing 
to  say  about  going  into  the  conference  in  the  South  African  trade; 
fliat  you  are  there  under  instructions? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  agents  for  the  lines  in  the  conference.  We  op- 
erate the  steamers  as  they  instruct  us. 

Mr.  WnjBON.  You  get  your  instructions  from  the  owners  of  the 
vesselsl 

Mr.  LnxY.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Even  when  you  charter  those  vessels? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  charter  any  vessels  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  not  charter  them  to  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  we  are  simply  steamship  agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  Bucknell  Line  and  the  Union  Castle  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  each  one  of  those  separate  steamei^  under  separate 
charters  themselves — corporations — each  steamship  is  a  corporatiwi 
by  itself? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  am  not  positive  of  that;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  Norton  &  Son  are  a  partnership? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir;  a  copartnership. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  names  ot  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Lilly.  Edward  N.  Norton,  Shelfington  S.  Norton,  John  B. 
O'Rielly,  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  members  of  the  firm  live? 

Mr.  Lilly.  In  New  York  State— do  you  want  their  city  addresses? 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  American  citizens,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  affiliations  by  ownership  with  the 
Union  Castle  Line  or  Bucknell? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  their  agents  in  the  African  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  interest  in  their  ships? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  interest  in  their  business  than  simply 
under  the  pooling  arrangement  referred  to? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  are  their  !tf ew  York  agents ;  we  do  not  know  how 
they  pool,  or  what  the  terms  of  the  pool  are,  or  anything  about  it 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  their  lines! 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  joint  ownership? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  or  trades  are  there  in  which  you 
are  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  American  Indian  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  the  American  Indian  Line.  What  lines 
are  you  agents  for  in  the  American-Indian  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Bucknell  Steamship  Line  (Ltd.). 

The  Chairman.  The  Union  Castle  Lines  do  not  go  to  or  are  en- 
gaged in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  their  agents  in  the  trade  from  New  York 
to  Indian  ports? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  oj)erate  also  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  American  Indian  Line  is  composed  of  two  lines— 
the  Hansa  Line — operated  by  two  lines — the  Hansa  Line,  of  which 
Funch  Edye  &  Co.  are  agents,  and  Bucknell  Steamship  Lines,  for 
which  we  are  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  operated  under  the  trade  name  of  Amer- 
ican Indian? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Steamship  lines? 

The  Chairman.  Steamship  lines. 
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Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  operate  under  practically  the  same  terins 
as  to  pooling  and  the  maintenance  of  rates  as  the  lines  engaged  in 
the  South  African  trade,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  rates  are  made  here  in  the  Indian  trade,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  pooling  arrangement  I  do  not  know, 
but  they  have  some  sort  of  a  workm^  arrangement;  and  reading 
over  Mr.  GottheiPs  testimony,  I  think  ne  said  the  Hansa  Line  had 
fixed  it  up  with  Bueknell  Bros,  and  were  waiting  for  some  agree- 
nient  to  be  signed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  stated? 

ilr.  Lilly.  That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  also  make  an  attempt  to  get  that  agree- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  LiLLT.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  agent  for  the 
American- Australian  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  steamers  are  known  as  the  American- 
Australian  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  Bueknell  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  and  the  Federal 
National  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.).^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hansa  Line  in  that? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Not  in  the  American- Australian  trade.  The  United 
Tyser  Line  is  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  I  think  Tyser  &  Co.,  or 
the  Tyser  Line,  and  the  Hansa  Line  and  the  German- Australian 
Line,  but  Mr.  wttheil  testified  on  that.    I  am  not  sure  of  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Not  all  of  it;  no  sir.  I  glanced  over  some  of  it  last 
night 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  his  testimony  with  reference  to  the 
American- Australian  trade? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAiRjkiAN.  You  understand  the  conditions  to  exist  substan- 
tially as  he  gives  them  in  his  testimony,  do  you  not?^ 

Mr.  Lilly.  Exactly,  except  that  as  far  as  the  American- Australian 
Line  is  concerned  we  make  the  rates  here. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  not  so  state  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  think  he  said  they  were  made  in  London.  He  may 
have  cabled  to  London,  as  far  as  his  line  is  concerned,  but  we  make 
our  own  rates  to  Australia ;  in  fact,  in  every  trade  we  are  in,  except 
the  African  trade,  rates  are  made  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Just  tell  us  how  that  is  done? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  got  hold  of  some  tariffs  they  were  usin^  on  the* 
other  side  and  we  fixed  our  rates  up  to  operate  on  the  other  side. 
That  gives  us  a  great  many  ships  at  the  same  rates  from  here  as  the 
U.  K  or  the  Continental.  When  the  rates  from  Australia  to  Eng- 
land are  higher  than  from  the  Continent  we  put  rates  in  New  York 
to  eaual  the  Continent  rates,  and  when  the  rates  from  the  Continent 
are  nigher  than  from  England  we  put  in  the  English  rates,  so  the 
shipper  always  has  the  lowest  rate  going  from  the  U.  K.  or  the  Con- 
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tinent,  it  f reauently  happening  that  rates  from  Germany  or  England 
would  be  higner  than  the  rates  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  meet  in  conference  in  New  York  and  post 
those  rates? 

Mr.  LnxY.  We  operate  that  trade  without,  practically,  any  con- 
ference.   We  had  a  meeting  last  January  and  last  November. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Representatives  from  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  &  Australian  Steamship  Co.  If 
we  want  anything  done,  I  call  them  on  the  telephone;  if  they  want 
anything  done,  I  say,  "AH  right,  go  ahead  and  let  me  know  what  is 
done." 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  run,  by  adopting  the  lowest  rates  as  between  the 
English  and  the  Continental? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes^  sir ;  that  is  what  the  shippers  want,  and  that  is 
what  we  contend  with  our  principals,  shippers  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rates  are  absolutely  uniform? 

"Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  lines  are  the  only  ones  engaged  in  that  trade 
from  New  York,  are  they? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  known  as  the  direct  lines.  Of  course 
if  we  should  get  our  rate  too  high,  and  even  at  the  same  rates,  some- 
times  the  European  lines  take  cargo  from  us  and  transship  it;  also 
the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  one  of  the  lines  in  this  conference  can 
not  change  the  rates  without  the  consent  of  the  other  lines  in  the 
conference? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No;  they  could  not  do  that.  It  is  an  agreement  oa 
rates,  but  at  the  same  time  that  has  worked  very  well.  If  a  man 
wants  a  rate  changed,  and  he  has  a  good  reason  for  it,  we  would 
I^roceed  as  follows :  If  the  TJ.  S.  &  A.  or  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.  came  to 
me  and  said  that  some  shipper  wanted  a  rate  or  can  not  do  business 
this  year  unless  he  gets  last  year's  rate;  if  he  wanted  the  old  rate, 
often  we  would  simply  change  the  rate.  We  make  rates  to  enable 
our  shippers  to  do  business. 

The  CThairman.  Do  you  mean  you  would  all  change  the  rate  for 
him? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  1  would  tell  him,  "All  right,  go  ahead,  but  let  me 
know  what  you  do."  So  that  when  our  ship  comes  along  we  carry 
cargo  at  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But,  there  is  harmony  between  you.  Is  the  agree- 
ment between  you  in  writing? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir.  I  cabled  before  I  came  down  here,  and  got 
a  reply  as  follows: 

Tyser*8  Line.  Received.  Have  Informed  Mr.  Paul  Gotthell  there  are  no 
written  agreements,  which  we  can  confirm. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Lilly.  That  was  Thursday,  the  16th. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  But  do  you  not  ever  change  your  rates  so  they  will 
be  below  the  lowest  rates  from  England  or  the  Continent? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes;  that  frequently  happens.  I  do  not  recall  any- 
thing  specific  at  the  moment.  I  think  if  there  were  any  discrepan- 
cies between  the  American  rates  and  the  rates  on  the  other  side  thev 
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are  in  favor  of  the  American  rates.  If  our  rates  are  higher  than 
from  Europe,  our  shippers  learn  of  it  through  their  foreign  con- 
necticms. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  they  practice  the  same  methods 
in  Europe? 

Mr.  liiiiY.  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  All  of  our  large  shippers 
know  the  foreign  business,  and  if  they  have  any  complaint  we  write 
over  to  our  people  that,  while  they  understand  the  tariff  is  so-and-so, 
the  shipper  tells  us  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  while  there  is  no  agreement  in 
writing  between  you,  yet  there  is  an  agreement,  a  verbal  agreement 
or  understanding  between  you,  is  there  not  ? 
Mr.  LiUuT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  subjects  does  that  a^eement  embrace? 
Does  it  embrace  a  division  of  traffic,  or  also  a  division  of  routes? 

Mr.  LnxT.  It  would  naturally  embrace  a  tonnage  arrangement — 
the  loading  of  steamers.  The  trade  is  split  up  in  this  way:  One 
steamer  goes  to  what  we  call  the  five  Australian  ports,  Fremantle, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydnev,  and  Brisbane;  anotner  goes  to  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  New  2iealand.  We  load  about  40  steamers  a 
year,  so  you  see  there  are  pretty  nearly  2  steamers  loading  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.^  Does  that  aCTeement  embrace  a  direct  division  of 
traffic  and  a  division  of  routes! 
Mr.  LnxT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  verbal  understanding? 
Mr.  LiLLT.  But  it  is  always  customary  to  do  that — report  to  the 
conference  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  It  also  provides  for  meeting  the  competition  of 
other  lines.    If  anvbody  should  be  hardy  enough  to  enter  into  com- 
petition, you  would  cooperate  in  meeting  new  competition,  would 
you  not? 
)Ir.  Lilly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  agreement  is. 
The  Chairman.  But  that  is  your  unoerstanding  of  it,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  work  the  business  in  regulating  the  time 
of  sailings  between  the  different  ports,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  LnxY.  We  come  to  our  prmcipals  when  we  want  the  steamers 
and  thev  give  them  to  us  as  the  trade  requires. 

The  Chairman.  First  one  company  furnishes  a  steamer  and  then 
another? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes ;  or  may  furnish  two  toother,  as  they  have  steamers 
to  fit  in,  or  steamers  have  to  be  chartered. 

The  Chairman.  The  effect  of  it  is  the  regulation  of  the  time  and 
number  of  sailings  between  the  different  points  or  ports,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  agreement  also  include  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  steamers  of  each  company,  a  certain  number  of  steam- 
ers of  each  company,  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  during  the 
course  of  the  year — ^in  other  words,  one  company  would  not  get  the 
monopoly  of  tiie  trade — ^you  first  call  for  a  steamer  of  one  company 
and  then  of  another  company,  so  that  each  one  shall  share  in  the 
trade  equally,  do  you  not? 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are  separate,  distinct  com- 
panies, owning  and  operating  ships? 

Mr.  XiHiLY.  I  do  not  know  how  they  operate. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee,  if  you  know,  if  liiere  is  a  c<Hn- 
mon  ownership  in  the  ships  operating  m  this  trade  between  these 
different  lines/ 

Mr.  LnjiY.  Bucknells  own  the  steamers,  or  charter  the  steamers 
which  they  operate  in  the  American-Manchurian  Line,  and  I  coold 
not  name  positively  all  of  the  owners  who  supply  these  steamers  to 
the  other  lines,  but  that,  I  think,  has  all  been  famished  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  mostly  chartered  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  should  say  that  they  are  mostly  owned  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Bucknells  charter  most  of  their  steamers  in 
that  trade,  or  do  they  own  the  steamers? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Bucknells  used  their  own  steamers  in  that  trade;  they 
v^  rarely  charter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  exhibits  set  out  in^  connecti(xi 
with  the  GoTemment's  petition  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
petitioner,  v.  The  American  &  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  et  al,  de- 
fendants, Exhibits  1  to  4,  inclusive,  beginning  on  page  27? 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  have  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  Those  agreement  are  now  in  force  between  the 
several  lines  parties  thereto,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Lhjly.  I  do  not  know.  Our  principles  are  not  parties  to  those 
agreements.  The  first  time  I  read  the  agreements  I  read  them  in 
that  petition. 

The  Chairman.  You  cooperate  with  the  lines  who  are  parties  to 
these  agreements,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  United  States  Steel  CorporatioD 
doins  an  export  business.  What  line  do  they  employ  in  their  ex* 
portousiness? 

Mr.  Lilly.  To  where? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  only  steamers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion that  have  anythmg  to  do  with  the  Orient,  as  far  as  I  kiow. 
are  the  steamers  they  charter  and  load  full  cargoes  of  steel.  I  under- 
stand they  chartered  12  steamers  last  year,  12  or  15,  and  12  or 
15  the  previous  year,  and  they  have  those  steamers  to  take  care  of 
the  steel,  which  the  regular  lines  operating  there  are  unable  to  take 
care  of. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  name  of  this  exporting  company  is  given 
as  the  Steel  Products  Co..  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  is  the  company 
which  does  all  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  foreign  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  company,  or  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, connected  or  affiliated  by  ownership  or  otherwise  with  the 
American-Manchurian  Line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir;  the  American-Manchurian  Line  was  started 
with  the  contract  which  they  secured  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Co.,  and  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  and  the  American 
Car  Foundry  Co.,  for  a  lot  of  steel  rails  and  structural  material  and 
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cars  and  locomotives  for  shipment  to  Dalny.  Taking  that  contract 
we  started  operating  steamers  to  Dakiy  and  other  China- Japan  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contracts  with  those  corporations  to- 
day? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  of  the  lines  for  which  you  are  agent 
contract  agreements  with  any  American  railroad  ? 

Mr.  LiLLT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  say  you  have  no  agreements  with  any  American 
railroads  at  all? 

Mr.  JjEULY.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  No  prorating  agreements  for  through  freight  ? 

Mr.  Lolly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  your  freights  are  from  port  to  port  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  accept  a  railroad's  through  bill  of  lading. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  charge  the  railroad  that  is  shipping  on  a  through 
bill  of  lading  the  same  rate  as  you  would  a  shipper  initiating  a  ship- 
ment from  meport? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  have  any  prorating  agreement  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  ship  from  port  to  port  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  All  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  wish  to  ask  one  other  question.  What  property 
does  the  Norton  Line  own?    I  do  not  mean  the  chartered  property. 

Mr.  Lilly.  You  mean  what  substantial  property? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lilly.  We  do  not  own  any.  We  own  the  name  of  the  Norton 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  offices  and  fixtures  in  those  offices? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  substantially  you  are  simply  operators  ? 

Mr.  Lilly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KiRLiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  one  request  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Lilly's  testimony.  The  American-Manchurian  Line 
is  a  defendant  in  the  case  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  one  of 
the  questions  which  you  asked  Mr.  Lilly  was  whether  he  was  oper- 
ating under  these  agreements.  I  wish  you  would  be  ^ood  enough 
to  ask  him,  as  his  testimony  will  probably  be  referred  to  in  that 
case,  whether  the  American-Manchurian  Line  pools  in  the  eastern 
trade,  as  that  is  a  matter  involved  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  answer  that  question,  whether  or  not 
the  American-Manchurian  Line  pools  in  the  outward  trade  from 
this  country. 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  With  any  other  line? 

Mr.  Lilly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  it  pools  in  the  westbound 
trade? 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  agreement  itself  [indicating!. 

Mr.  Lilly.  I  did  not  know  that  agreement  provided  for  it,  but 
Mr.  Barber  said  it  did. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  you  are  not  j>artners  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  L1L1.Y.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  agreement  in  there  to 
which  we  are  parties. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  Norton  Line  is  not  a  party,  but  is  the 
American-Manchurian  Line  a  party  to  that  agreement? 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  terms,  but  he  savs  they  cooperate  under  it. 
The  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  pursuant  to  recess. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  M.  BOTTVIEB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name,  address,  and 
business  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Vice  president  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Hanover  Square, 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Export  and  import  business. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  merchants  or  agents? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  are  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  operate  ships? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  we  are  agents  for  the  New  York  &  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  known  as  the  Merchants  Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  are  agents  for  the 
Merchants  Shipping  Line,  and  it  is  also  called  the  New  York  &  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  the  corporate  name  of  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  areas  do  you  trade?  To  what  countries 
do  you  trade? 

Mr.  BouviER.  To  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  way 
we  stop  at  two  Patagonian  ports  occasionallv. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  trade  by  way  of  die  Straits  of  Magellan! 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes ;  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  trade  by  way  of  Panama? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  steamers  do  not  operate  that  way.  We  trade 
as  merchants  by  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  transferred  there.  Do  you  trade 
to  Panama  and  then  transship  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  the  steamers  do  not.  Our  steamers  go  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  line  operates  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  West  Coast  Line  and  the  New  York  &  South 
American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  West  Coast  line  any  other  name,  or  what 
is  the  corporate  name? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  firm  is  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  concern ! 

Mr.  BouviER.  J.  W.  Ryan  is  agent;  agent  of  the  New  York  & 
South  American  Line. 

Tht)  Chaibman.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  steamship  line,  or  is  that 
just  simply  a  trade  name? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  That  is  a  trade  name. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  any  steamship  company,  in  fact,  or  do  they 
just  charter  vessels! 

Mr.  BouYiKiL  They  charter  vessels.  They  are  all  chartered 
steamers.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  All  are  chartered  steamers  t 

Mr.  BonviER.  Yes ;  so  far  as  I  know.  I  do  not  know  their  arrange- 
ment, though. 

The  Chairman.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.,  do 
not  own  any  steamers! 

Mr.  BoiTviER.  The  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  own 
steamers. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understand  that  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  do  not 
own  any  steamers  ! 

Mr.  feouvEBR.  They  control  the  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.? 

Mr.  BonviER.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  its  principal  stockholders. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  tne  company! 

Mr.  BouviBR.  There  is  no  president.  It  is  an  English  corpora- 
tion.   Mr.  M.  P.  Grace  is  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation ! 

Mr.  BouvtER.  Yes;  an  English  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Grace  an  Englishman! 

Mr.  BonviER.  Some  of  the  family  are.  Mr.  M.  P.  Grace  is  not 
an  Englishman. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  stock  is  owned  and  controlled  in  England 
chiefly,  is  it! 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  it  is  not  chiefly.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  the 
principal  stockholders  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  control  the  New  York  & 
Pacific  Steamship  Co. — own  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  principal  ownership  in  this  country  or  in 
England! 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  would  be  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear.  Do  you  give  regu- 
lar service  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  I 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailings  do  you  have  a  month ! 

Mr.  BouvDER.  We  have  22  sailings — about  2  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  W.  S.  Grace  &  Co.  do,  or  the  three ! 

Mr.  BouviER.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailings  do  each  of  these  other  compa- 
nies have! 

Mr.  BouviER.  Twenty-one,  I  believe,  together. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  nave 

Mr.  Bouvder.  Twenty-two. 
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The  Chaibman.  Tell  the  committee  whether  your  firm,  company, 
or  line,  at  the  present  time,  is,  or  has  it  been,  say,  within  two  or 
three  years  past,  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  arrangement  or  un- 
derstanding with  any  ouer  steamship  line  or  lines,  including  those 
mentioned,  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from 
the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ! 

Mr.  BouvnsR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  a^eement  with  them  affect- 
ing the  division  of  traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  discontinuance  of  service  between  desig- 
nated ports,  by  either  your  line  or  the  other  lines  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  JBouvier.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regulate  the  time  and  number  of  sailings 
between  designated  ports  by  agreements?  » 

Mr.  BouvnsR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  by  which  you  grant 
deferred  rebates  or  other  privileges  or  advantages  to  shippers? 

Mr.  BoxTviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  by  which  you  maintain 
uniform  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Kindly  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  happens 
that  your  rates  and  the  rates  of  the  line  operated  by  Wessel,  Duval 
&  Co.,  as  furnished  to  the  committee,  are  identical  ? 

Mr.  Bouvi£R.  I  think  that  they  follow  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  your  rates  are  iden- 
tical to  ports 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  that,  and  from  the  information  we 
get — of  course,  the  rates  are  varied  there  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  given  time  are  they  not  the  same? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  compared  the  rates  of  W.  K.  Grace  & 
Co.  with  the  rates  of  Wessel^  Duval  &  Co.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  published  rates  are  identical,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  did  not  know  it ;  no,  sir.  I  hoped  they  would  be, 
but  I  do  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  their  rates  in  your  office? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  had  ? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  seen  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  never  advised  that  they  were  the  sanie 
until  now? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  have  not  been  advised  that  they  were.  I  hoped 
they  would  be.  I  made  those  rates  when  the  Panama  line  chan£[ed 
their  rates  the  last  time.  I  made  up  the  tariff,  taking  the  English 
tariff  and  the  Panama  tariff,  and  reduced  them  so  they  would  be 
entirely  competitive.  Our  rates  are  less.  They  are  low  and  the? 
are  less  than  either  the  Panama  Line  to  the  west  coast  or  the  Engiiai 
lines. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  reduction  ? 
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Mr.  BouYiER.  The  difference  between? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know.  They  vary.  They  are  less  than  the 
English  rates  on  almost  everything. 

The  Chairkan.  What  is  the  difference  between  them  and  the  rates 
via  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  BouvnsR.  Our  rates?  Well,  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  differ- 
ence is,  but  we  are  very  much  less. 

The  Chatbkan.  Any  appreciable  difference? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  suggest  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  there  is  no  per  cent.  You  could  not  figure  a  per- 
centage on  it.    We  get  all  the  rough  cargo  practically  via  Magellan. 

The  Chairman.  The  package  freight  goes  the  other  way? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Finer  freight  goes  the  other  way.  In  fact,  we  ship 
our  own  freight  that  way  largely.  It  is  a  shorter  time  to  a  great 
many  of  the  ports. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  state  to  you  for  your  information,  that  we 
have  reports  from  both  of  the  companies,  and  we  have  the  rates  which 
you  sav  are  in  force,  and  they  are  identical.  And  from  that  we 
naturafiy  inferred  that  they  were  framed  by  agreement. 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir.  We  devoutly  hope  tney  will  be  the  same. 
In  the  steamship  business  stable  rates  are  essential,  if  possible,  and 
if  they  follow  our  rate  it  is  a  matter  of  self-interest. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  agreement  between  you  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  There  is  no  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  they  are 
varied  there  all  the  time.  We  get  our  information  to  that  eflPect  from 
brokers  and  shippers,  who  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  any  conference  with  them  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  see  them.  We  are  perfectly  friendly  with  them, 
but  there  is  no  conference  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  competing  all 
the  time  for  cargo— keenly  competing. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  never  a  suggestion  of  one  to  the  other  that 
your  rates  are  the  same,  and  they  did  not  tell  you  that  they  had 
adopted  your  schedule  of  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Told  us  they  had  adopted  our  schedule  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ilr.  BouviER.  No.  When  the  last  change  came,  Wessel,  Duval  & 
Co.  asked  me  if  we  had  changed  our  tarin.  I  told  them,  "  Yes ;  we 
had."  They  asked  me  if  I  would  give  them  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  did  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  tell  you  then  that  they  would  con- 
form to  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  between  you  that 
they  would  do  so  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  I  hoped  they  would  do  so  from  a  matter  of  self- 
interest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  you  say  that  to  them  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  aj^ement  between 
the  lines  operating  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  Panama  to 
your  knowledge? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  never  thou^t  there  was,  because  one  of  the  lines 
is  a  government  line,  and  they  have  the  same  rates — the  four  lines 
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have  the  same  rates — ^but  I  never  thought  there  was  an  agre^nent    I 
thought  they  simply  adopted  those  tariffs. 

The  Chaibman.  Whose  tariffs  were  adopted  in  that  instanoe—the 
Government's? 

Mr.  BouvnsB.  The  Government's.  The  first  man's  tariff,  whidi  was 
the  Government's. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  tariffs  conform  to  the  Government's! 
Has  your  line  anv  arrangement  with  those  lines? 

Mr.  BouviER.  None  whatever.  We  are  competing  all  the  time  for 
ca^o. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  car^o  do  you  handle? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  the  rougher,  cheaper  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Mention  some  of  them. 

Mr.  BouviER.  Resin,  pitchy  lubricating  oil,  the  dieaper  classes  of 
dry  goods,  oil,  wax,  turpentine,  naval  stores,  lumber,  cement,  pipe, 
machmery,  iron,  steel,  cars,  and  locomotives. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  in  cargo  lots? 

Mr.  BouviER.  In  very  large  lots. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  trade  different  from  that  of  Wessel,  Duval 
&Co.? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir;  just  the  same.    We  are  both  merchants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  both  handle  the  same  class  of  commodi- 
ties? 

Mr.  .BouviER.  The  same  class  of  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  same  ports? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  same  ports. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  consider  them  in  serious  competition  with 
you? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Very  serious  competition.  There  is  fighting  at  the 
other  end  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never 
have  known  their  rates ;  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  rates  published 
by  them  to  the  public? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  never  have ;  no,  sir.  We  have  obtained  our  infor- 
mation as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  you  have  the  information  ?  You  have  known 
what  their  rates  were  when  making  your  own  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  ask  information  all  the  time;  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Who  did  you  ask  for  information? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  get  it  from  brokers  and  from  other  shippers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  These  competitors  of  yours  do  publish  a  rate  sheet, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  jBouvier.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  do  that.    It  is  typewritten? 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  given  considerable  circulation  by  them,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  your  typewritten  rates  given  a  considerable 
circulation  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  you  know,  as  you  testified,  that  you  gave 
them  a  copy  of  your  rates? 

Mr.  BoxTviER.  Yes;  they  asked  for  it. 
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Mr.  SisPHXNS.  Would  you  not  consider  it  pretty  good  business  to 
haye  a  copy  of  their  rates  at  handt 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  I  never  thouglit  of  that 

Mr.  Stephei^s.  What  is  your  reason  for  not  having? 

Mr.  BouvnsB.  We  have  made  the  rates  that  we  were  going  to  use  as 
a  basis. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes;  but  if  they  are  serious  business  competitors 
in  this  business,  as  you  testify,  why  would  it  not  be,  or  why  aid  you 
not^  secure  a  copy  of  the  rates  that  they  were  making  in  the  trade  in 
which  you  were  competitors  of  theirs? 

Mr.  !Bouvier.  We  find  out  what  they  are  doing  all  the  time.  We 
know  that  they  have  got  to  quote  the  same  rates  that  we  do,  approx- 
imately. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ?    Whjr  have  they  got  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  How  can  they  help  it  in  the  steamship  business? 
You  have  got  to  have  a  basis  for  doing  business. 

The  Chatrman,  Why  are  they  compelled  to  quote  your  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  the  moment  tney  quote  something  else  we 
quote  it.  That  becomes  the  rate  then,  and  we  make  it  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  the  rate  that  they  quote? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  what  we  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  shipper  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Their  customer? 

Mr.  BouvnsR.  It  is  not  their  customer.    It  is  anybody's  customer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  rates  quoted  publicly  so  that  everybody 
has  notice  of  them? 

Mr.  BouvDSR.  No;  but  we  see  the  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  get  this  information  through  shippers  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Shippers  and  brokers. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  your  reason  for  not  having  one  of  their  tariffs 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  that  their  rates  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  have  no  such  knowledge  beyond  the  hope  that  they 
would  be. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  not  felt  sure  upon  making  a  rate  that 
theirs  would  follow  yours? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  knew  they  had  to  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is 
deviated  from  frequently.  We  know  that.  Whenever  they  want 
carsoes  they  deviate  from  the  rate  and  take  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  would  they  have  to  follow  your  rate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  There  must  be  a  basis  for  doing  business.  What 
rates  would  they  have? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  serious  competitors 
if  they  followed  you  in  everything?  Do  you  call  that  competition, 
teally? 

Mr.  BouviER.  In  the  steamship  business  you  have  to  have  a  basis 
to  charge  on.  They  can  deviate  from  that  as  much  as  they  like,  and 
they  do  deviate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Still,  you  say  that  you  varied  from  your  basis  right 
along  if  you  found  them  making  any  different  rate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  often  does  that  happen  ? 
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Mi*.  BouviER.  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  frequently,  I  do  not  know  how 
often. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  they  repeatedly  cut  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Every  week? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  I  do  not  know.    It  is  frequently. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  your  julgment,  how  often  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  yes,  something  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  agreement  of  any  kind  whatever  con- 
cerning rates  or  concerning  cargoes,  or  times,  or  ships,  or  anything 
else  with  them  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  a  question  of  rates  was  coming  up,  when  you 
had  heard  that  they  were  making  a  lower  rate  than  you  on  something, 
have  you  never  consulted  them  or  talked  with  them  or  their  agents 
about  what  kind  of  rate  you  would  establish,  or  what  you  both  should 
have  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  done  so.  Certainly  not 
in  a  longtime.    I  will  not  say  never,  but  certainly  not  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  JStephens.  How  far  back  would  you  think  your  present  lack 
of  understanding  ffoes  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  I  never  had  any  formal  conference.  These 
gentlemen  are  friends,  and  we  see  them  occasionally.    I  see  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  run  a  line,  if  I  may  so  state  it,  to  the  west 
const  of  South  America? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Transship  at  Panama,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  take  any  large  amount  of  shipments  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  JPanama? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  ship  any  particular  amount  of  goods  that 
way? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes ;  we  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  do  that  of  your  own  accord,  or  is  that  Uie 
way  they  are  routed  by  the  shipper  ? ' 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  do  it  of  our  own  accord.  It  is  a  question  of  time, 
generally. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  shipper  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  routing 
of  it  via  Panama  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Do  you  mean  the  shipper  at  the  other  end  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  shipper  at  this  end  or  the  other  end,  either. 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  are  tne  shipper.    We  are  merchants. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  mean  the  consignors. 

Mr.  BouviER.  He  may  state  so.  If  it  is  his  cargo  he  states  so;  if  it' 
is  our  cargo  we  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then  you  do  carry  large  shipments  in  cargoes  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  Panama? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  ship  them  by  the  line  going  via  Panama. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  find  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  not  your  own  lines? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  are  not  your  own  boats  or  your  lines? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  control  over  the  vessels  between  New 
York  and  Panama  ? 

Mr.  Bo^TviKR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  at  any  time  in  the  last  five  ;^ears  owned 
or  controlled  any  vessels  plying  between  the  north  Atlantic  ports  and 
Panama? 

Mr.  BoiTviEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  agreement  whatever  with  the  Gov- 
ernment line  or  any  other  lines  that  ship  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  or  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America  via  Panama! 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  the  Panama  Rail- 
road or  Panama  Steamship  Co.  f 

Mr.  BouviER.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Neither  written  nor  implied  f 

Mr.  BouvisR.  Neither  written  or  implied.  I  want  to  say  that  our 
line,  when  we  originated  it,  succeeded  sailing  vessels,  and  although  it 
is  an  English  company  it  is  really  an  American  line.  It  is  built 
purely  and  solely  to  further  American  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson,  xou  say  that  there  must  be  a  basis  for  these  rates? 
I  believe  I  understood  you  to  say  there  had  to  be  a  basis. 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  you  have  got  to  have  something  to  quote ;  there 
are  so  many  articles  to  quote  on ;  and  we  take  the  Panama  tariff. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  these  people  are  serious  competitors  of  yours,  why 
should  they  not  establish  a  oasis  as  well  as  you  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Why,  but  they  can. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  establish 

Mr.  BouviER.  Except  we  take  the  Panama  line  and  just  go  under 
it.  That  would  be  their  same  basis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  they  establish  a  basis,  would  it  not  be  to  your 
interest  to  know  what  that  basis  is? 

Mr.  BouvHSR.  If  they  established  it — yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  would  it  not  be  to  your  advantage  to  go  to 
them  for  your  information  as  to  what  their  basis  is? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Do  you  mean  what  their  rates  are  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  a  basis  for  their  rates. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  could  do  it. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Would  vou  not  get  more  accurate  information  that 
way  than  by  getting  it  n-om  brokers  or  some  people  who  simply  deal 
with  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like 
to  ask  them.  When  they  cut  rates  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  ask 
them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Apparently  they  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  was  very  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Might  not  they  be  just  as  glad  to  give  it  to  you — ^to 
give  the  information  to  you — as  you  were  to  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  were,  probably.  I  really  hoped  that  they  would 
use  our  rate&  I  am  perfect^  frank  to  say  I  hoped  they  would.  We 
devoutedly  prayed  they  would.    It  is  much  better  that  they  should. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  do  not  they  pray  just  as  hard  as  you  do? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  say  you  are  the  pioneers? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  a  stronger  line,  and  they  can  get  more  favors  by 
adopting  your  methods  and  your  rates  than  by  open  competition! 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Well,  we  have  the  competition  just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  competition  result  in  lowering  the 
freight  rates  to  the  west  coast  of  Soutli  America  as  between  the  two 
lines  t 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  when  all  the  lines  of  the  world  have  laised 
their  rates  anywhere  from,  we  will  say,  50  to  200  per  cent,  I  do  not 
think  our  rat€»  have  been  much  raised.  I  have  never  figured  the  per- 
centage, but  I  tried  to  figure  a  tonnage  basis,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
difference  is  over  70  cents  a  ton  average  on  the  kind  of  cargo  that 
goes  to  the  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  per  cent  would  that  be? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Well,  possibly  10  per  cent.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 
I  have  not  those  figures.  We  could  to-day  charter  our  steamers  at 
the  market  rates  and  make  twice  as  much  as  we  are  making  on 
them — just  chartering  them  in  the  open  market — and  have  no  trouble 
about  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  company  was 
making^ 22  sailings  per  annum  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.T^ouviEB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  your  so-called  competitors  are  making 
21  sailings? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  the  21  sailings  were  made  by  the  two 
companies  with  which  you  were  supposed  to  be  competingf 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  tell  how  much  more  or  how  much  less 
your  competitors  carry  than  you  do  per  annum? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  approximately. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Will  you  give  it  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Let  us  see  it  I  can  recall  it.  This  is  approximate.  I 
am  not  sure.    I  think  we  carried  150,000  tons. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  the  year  1911  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  1912.  I  can  not  remember  the  figures.  I  think, 
roughly,  about  140,000  tons — ^the  other  two. 

Mr.  Stephens.  10,000  tons  per  annum  less  than  shipped  by  your 
line? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes ;  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  the  other  two  here? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  the  other  two  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  so  as  to  get  it 
clear  in  my  mind :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  line  and 
your  competitors  have  no  understanding,  direct  or  implied,  for  the 
fixing  of  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  an  agreement  ?  As  I 
stated  before 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  an  agreement,  understanding,  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  kind. 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  BouviER.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  then,  if  the  committee  has  copies  of  the 
rates  published  by  ypur  line  and  your  competitors,  issued  at  varioas 
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timK,  heretofore,  and  they  ape  identical  all  the  way  through,  do  you 
want  the  committee  to  believe  that  is  a  mere  coincidence  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  mere  coincidence. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is 

true?  ... 

Mr.  BouviEB.  I  said,  of  course,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  as  I  understand,  what  you  want  the  com- 
mittee to  believe  is  this:  That  while  there  is  no  understanding  or 
arrangement  or  agreement  with  your  competitors,  they  simply  copy 
your  rates? 

Mr.  Boui'iER.  I  think  they  use  them  as  a  basis  and  quote  from  them 
what  they  please. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  you  quote  exactly 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Have  they  always  quoted  the  same  rates?  They 
have  not 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  asking  you  to  suppose  that  thev  are  the 
same.  Suppose  that  they  do  that.  Do  you  want  us  to  think  it  is 
a  mere  comcidence?  If  there  is  not  any  agreenient  about  it,  of 
course  they  must  copy  your  rates  verbatim  and  get  just  the  same,  be- 
cause I  understand  from  you  there  is  no  agreement,  arrangement,  or 
understanding? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  that  if  the  rates  are  the  same,  they  must  just 
copy  your  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  could  not  get  them  in  any  other  way  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  ever  copy  their  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you,  then,  this  question:  Do  you 
consider,  as  a  business  man,  that  a  line  is  a  competitor  which  copies 
your  rates  exactly? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well — ^but  they  do  not  have  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  they  do  maintain  them;  suppose  that 
those  lines  maintain  tne  same  rates  that  you  do — copy  your  rates 
and  maintain  the  same.  Do  you*  regard  that  line  as  a  competitor 
that  follows  after  you  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  are  competine*  for  freight  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then,  as  I  un<krstand  you,  they  are  a  competitor 
in  the  sense  of  their  competing  to  get  the  freight,  but  not  competi- 
tors in  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  they  are  competitors  in  rates ;  yes.  But  they 
biB  going  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  it.  If  they  can  get  these  rates, 
they  are  not  going  to  take  any  less. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  would  not  be  competitors  in  rates  if  they 
followed  your  rates,  would  they  ?  If  a  competitor  follows  your  rates, 
giTes  exactly  the  same  rates  you  give  ana  you  fix  the  rates  inde- 
pendaitly,  they  would  not  be  a  competitor  in  rates,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  are  competitors  to  get  the  cargo,  and  ii  they 
can  not  get  those  rates,  they  get  any  rates  they  can ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  never  cut  tneir  rates,  why  do  you  inquire  as 
to  what  their  rates  are  ? 
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Mr.  BouviEB.  I  do  not  say  we  do  not  cut  their  rates.    We  may 
have  to. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  mean  when  you  find  out  they  have  made  a 
given  rate  that  you  chatice  your  rate  to  meet  it  or  not  i 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  would  depend  on  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Did  you  ever  change  your  rates  to  meet  theirs! 

Mr.  BouviEH.  We  might  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  do  so? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  have  done  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  ever  cut  under  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  freight  away  from  them? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  they  cut  under  you  sometimes;  does  that 
ever  produce  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  might 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  it  ever  done  so? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  you  have  a  war?    When  was  the  last 
time  you  had  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  exactly  that  you  would  call  it  a  rate 
war. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  any  agreement  that  you  will  not  get 
into  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  but  it  is  to  everybody's  interest  that  we  should 
not  get  into  a  rate  war. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  your  last  ripple,  we  will  call  it — ^just  a 
difference  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  can  not  answer  that-^wo  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  remember  hailing  haa  a  rate  war  within  the 
last  two  years,  any  difference  on  rates  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  had  a  cut  of  rates  in  two  years  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  yes ;  we  have  had  a  cut  in  rates  within  two  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Two  years? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  the  last  time  you  had  any  rate  cut? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Some  years  ago — I  was  not  in  the  business  some 
years  aco. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  before  you  came  in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  had  any  rate  war  within  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Not  a  rate  war. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  had  any  rate  cutting? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  had  any  rate  cutting  within  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  BouvmE.  Oh,  surely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  what? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  could  not  say. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  rate  cutting  going 
on  within  the  last  two  years! 

Mr.  BouYiEB.  I  do  not  remember.    Things  come  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  remember  any  commodities  on  which  there 
has  been  a  cut  in  rates  between  your  company  and  the  two  others  ? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  I  can  not  possibly  recall;  I  do  not  handle  all  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Habdt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  imagining  on  your 
part  that  there  might  have  been  a  cutting  of  rates  within  the  last 
two  years? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  you  remember  there  was  any  ? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes ;  I  remember  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  do  you  remember  about  what  time  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  I  can  not  remember  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  do  remember  when  it  was? 

Mr.  BonviER.  No. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  you  remember  who  it  was  you  were  cutting  with, 
what  company? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  you  just  have  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  some 
cuttingin  rates  during  the  last  two  years?  ^ 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  you  can  not  state  when  ? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Nor  on  what  it  was? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  No ;  I  do  not  recall.  A  man  would  report  to  me  "  so 
and  so,'^  but  I  do  not  recall  what  the  things  are. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  establishment 
of  the  new  or  cut  rates?  Is  that  your  province,  to  establish  the  new 
cut  rate — ^you,  yourself,  I  mean? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Well,  the  rates  would  not  be  changed  without  speak- 
iD£  to  ma    I  would  not  so  into  the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  you  tdl  them  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Stephens.  1  was  not  quite  through. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  give  your  employees  the  right  to  change 
the  rate  within  certain  bounds? 

Mr.  BouviER.  They  would  speak  to  me  about  it 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  think  that  you  would  know  every  time  the 
necessity  for  cutting  rates  existed  or  came  about? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  neotesity  on  my  part  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouviEB.  I  think  that  I  would,  probably;  I  might  not,  but 
I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  remember  how  lon^  ago  it  was  that  you 
cut  a  rate ;  how  long  it  has  been  since  you  did  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Why,  we  cut  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  vou  remember  how  long  ago  since  you  did  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Not  long  ago  we  were  fighting  with  Europe  for  a 
lot  of  cars  in  competition  to  see  which  side  would  get  them. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  mean  you  were  fighting  these  other  two  com- 
panies? 
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Mr.  BouviER,  No ;  we  were  fighting  with  England  to  see  who  would 
get  the  cars. 

Mr.  Stephens.  We  have  not  been  talking  about  England.  I  am 
talking  about  your  two  competitors  and  the  necessity  for  cutting 
rates  on  lines  that  were  making  lower  ones  than  you  had  been  mak- 
ing previously. 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  made  a  rate  to  take  those  cars. 
^  Mr.  Stephens.  They  were  your  competitors  alone  in  that  proposi- 
iiouj  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  t 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  probably  not.  I  do  not  know  who  was  in  it,  but 
we  were  competing  over  there. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  did  not  touch  upon  that  matter.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion between  your  company  and  your  two  competitors ;  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  you  can  tell  us  how  long  ago  it  was  that  you  cut  a  rat« 
or  found  it  necessary  to  cut  a  rate  lower  than  your  two  competitors 
on  freight  going  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  ijnerica. 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  could  easily  give  you  that.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago,  but  I  do  not  remember  just  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  rates  that  they  had  and  you 
had,  too? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No;  I  would  not  have  any  copy  of  it.  I  could  find 
out. 

Mr.  Stephens.  In  a  general  way,  how  many  times  do  you  think 
you  cut  rates  in  the  last  12  months  below  your  two  competitors  on 
boats  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America! 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  could  not  guess.    Twenty  or  thirty  times. 

Mr.  Stephens.  A  dozen  times? 

Mr.  BouviER.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Twenty  times? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Easily;  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  you  think  that  would  be  all,  20  times ;  do  you ! 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess  roughly,  perhaps — ^I  can  not 
guess. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  as  we  can  not  get  any  definite  information,  I 
would  like  to  have  a  little  general  information,  if  I  can :  If  you  cut 
20  times  or  22  times,  that  would  be  every  time  your  boat  sailed, 
would  it  not  ?  Every  time  one  of  your  steamships  left  New  York  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  you  had  a  cutting  of  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  It  might  be ;  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  think  that  is  true? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes;  probably. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know,  definitely,  whether  or  not  the  rates 
have  been  maintained  on  your  different  sailing?  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  that  you  would  cut  the  rates  every  time  you  have  a  cargo 
to  ship  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  cut  something  on  every  ship. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Of  any  consequence? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yoii  believe  that  every  time  your  ship  leaves  New 
York  for 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  say  every  ship ;  I  do  not  say  it  comes  in  that 
wav.    There  might  be  two  or  three  on  one  ship. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  All  right;  two  or  three  times  on  one  ship.    It  would 
not  necessarily  mean  any  large  amount  of  cut  in  the  rate,  would  it  ? 
Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  you  have 
the  same  rate  as  your  competitors? 
Mr.  BouviER.  1  hope  so ;  and  I  think  it  is,  generally. 
Mr.  Stephens.  Is  not  96  per  cent  of  the  business  carried  by  your 
ships  and  by  theirs  at  equal  rates  for  the  same  sailings? 
Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  about  theirs;  I  think  ours  are. 
Mr.  Stephens.  It  could  not  very  well  be  one  of  them.    Yours  could 
not  equal  his  without  his  equaling  yours.    Is  it  your  opinion  that  96 
per  cent  of  the  business  done  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  is  carried  by  you  and  your  two  competitors  at  prac- 
tically the  same  rates?    That  is.  on  the  same  day  of  sailing  or  the 
same  week.* 
Mr.  BouviER.  Probably. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  any  greater  than  95  per  cent? 
Mr.  BouviER.  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
Mr.  Stephens.  I  understand  you  believe,  then,  that  6  per  cent  of 
the  goods  carried  by  yourself  and  your  competitors  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  are  at  cut  rates — ^some  cut  rates? 
Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  there  may  be.    I  could  not  say. 
Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  it? 
Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  so;  yes.    I  think  it  is  more  than  possible; 
but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  bills  of 
lading  carrying  the  rate  at  which  goods  were  shipped  on  your  several 
sailings  for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  give  the  bills  of  lading 
or  not. 
Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  keep  copies  of  the  bills  of  lading? 
Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  our  captain  gets  the  copy. 
Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  no  office  copy  ? 
Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  shipper  gets  a  copy  and  the  captain  gets  a 
copy,  and  no  other  person  i 
Mr.  BouviER.  No  other  person ;  no. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  only  make  them  in  duplicate,  not  in  triplicates 
Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  we  have  a  slip ;  I  think  possibly  I  could  get 
the  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  keep  a  copy  of  them  for  all  your  different 
ships  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  for  any 
particular  length  of  time? 
Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 
Mr.  Stephens.  How  long? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  probably  a  year ;  over  six  months,  any wav. 
Mr.  Stephens.  Then  you  can  give  the  committee  copies  of  the  oills 
of  lading,  or  practically  what  is  in  the  bills  of  lading,  for  the  past 
six  monUis  ? 
Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  produce  themt 
Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  We  want  just  a  few  of  each. 
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Mr.  BouviER.  Of  course  it  is  a  vast  amount  of  work. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  do  not  want  you  to  furnish  all  of  them;  just 
a  few  of  them ;  enough  to  show  the  course  of  business  and  the  rates 
charged. 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  you  to  select  them  out ;  just  take 
them  as  they  come. 

Mr.  BouviER.  How  do  you  mean  "  as  they  come  "? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  you  to  select  them. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  you  cut  the  rate  on  any  of  these  sailings,  do 
all  the  shippers  shipping  on  the  same  date  get  the  benefit  of  the  cat  in 
the  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  would  give  everybody  the  same  chance  on  the 
same  goods. 

Mr.  VTiLSON.  On  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Mr.  BouviER.  On  the  same  goods ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  yours  is  the  more  power- 
ful line  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  for  that  reason  you  make  the  rates, 
and  they  are  compelled  to  conform  to  them  or  else  you  would  shut 
them  out  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Oh,  no;  we  could  not  shut  them  out  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  always  tricks  in  all  trades,  I  have 
understood.  Now,  is  the  trick  in  this  trade  that  you  make  the  rate 
with  the  expectation  and  the  hope  that  they  will  conform  to  them. 
and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  they  will  do  so! 

Mr.  BouviER.  No.  Our  hope  is  they  will  do  so ;  there  is  no  ouestiou 
about  that,  and  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  we  ao  hope 
that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  understood  that  you  make  the  rate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  understood  that  we  make  the 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  hope  is  that  they  will  follow  it? 

Mr.  BouviESR.  Yes;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  hope  and  desire  and  your  expectation 
is  that  they  will  do  so,  and  you  would  be  very  much  disappointed 
if  they  did  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  hope  they 
will. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  do  ?  Suppose  they  cut  the  rates  20 
per  cent;  what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  would  you  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Commence  a  war? 

Mr.  BouviER,  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  if  they  would  cut  the  rates  now,  don*t  you 
think  undoubtedly  that  a  rate  war  would  commence^  and  it  woola  be 
a  fight  of  extermination  if  they  did  not  quit,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  do  not  know  about  extermination.^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  all  of  the  other  lines  ever  indicated  or  inti- 
mated to  you  in  any  way  that  if  you  fixed  the  rates  they  would 
follow  them? 

Mr.  BouvucR.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  suppose  is  their  purpose  in  asking 
you  for  a  copy  of  vour  rates! 

Mr.  BonviER.  Tne  purpose  is  to  use  them  and  follow  them  as  far 
as  it  suits  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  think  an  agreed  rate  would  be  better,  why  is  it 
that  you  have  not  suggested  to  the  other  parties  to  do  that! 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  do  not  want  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  It  is 
questionable  if 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  avoided  that  just  for  fear  you  might  get  in 
bad  with  the  law? 

Mr.  BouviER.  We  have  never  decided  whether  we  wanted  an  agree- 
ment 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  want  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes ;  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  hoped  to  have  them  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  agree  on  them? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  It  is  a  question  whether  that  is  permitted  or  not 
That  is  a  very  g^ve  question. 

llr.  Hardy.  Why  is  it  that  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  one  corporation, 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  Merchants'  Line,  another  corporation — 
why  is  it  that  it  is  not  just  one  big  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  We  can  not  hold  these  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  not  hold  any  steamers? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  English  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  W .  R.  Grace  &  Co.  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  you  own  stock  in  an  English  corporation? 

Mr.  BouviEH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  hold  a  majority  of  that  stock  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Grace  &  Co.'s  stock  ? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  two  organizations? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMEHT   OF  MB.   BOBEBT  TAFFBAY,   A  MEirBFiB  OF  THE 
FABTHEBSmP  OF  WESSEL,  DTTVAL  A  CO.,  OF  NEW  YOBK  OITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wessel,  Duval 
A  Co.? 

Mr.  Jafpray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  of  the  lines  referred  to  as  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  New  York? 

Mr.  Japfray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  you 
have  any  arrangement  or  understanding  with  Grace  &  Co.,  or  any 
other  lines  operating  to  the  west  coast  ox  South  America. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  have  none,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  to  maintain  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  as  to  a  division  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  Or  ports  to  which  you  will  trade  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not,  in  fact? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  May  I  preface  my  answer  to  that  with  a  little  state- 
ment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  are  principally  merchants,  sir.  Our  house,  I 
think,  must  be  the  oldest  in  that  trade.  The  business  was  established 
85  years  ago,  and  we  are  principally  merchants,  as  I  say.  For  many 
years  the  business  was  conducted  between  Boston  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  firm  simply  transported  its  own  goods  in  both  direc- 
tions, not  taking  freight  from  the  market.  Later,  the  New  York 
business  was  established,  and  the  freighting  service  was  then  begun 
with  sailing  vessels  in  which  we  would  ship  our  own  merchandise  and 
engage  freight  from  the  market,  and  that  has  gradually  grown  into 
our  present  steamer  service.  We  therefore  maintain  the  line  pri- 
marily for  ourselves,  but  we  do  engage  freight  from  the  shippers 
in  the  market  and  seek  it  quite  actively,  as  it  enables  us  to  make  more 
frequent  dispatches,  and  we  have  always  said  to  the  shippers  that 
whatever  they  give  to  us  in  the  way  of  freight  we  would  see  they 
were  charged  no  higher  than  the  other  lines  charge;  that  if  they 
would  give  us  a  share  of  their  freight,  we  would  carry  it  at  the  cur- 
rent market  rate.  And  we  have  always  made  an  attempt  to  get  that 
information  in  every  way  possible;  and  Mr.  Bouvier  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  at  the  time  the  last  change  was  effected  in  the  tariff 
we  asked  them  if  they  would  give  us  a  copy  of  their  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  did  so? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  did  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  conform  to  it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Nominally,  yes,  sir;  but  we  vary  from  it  whenever 
it  suits  our  convenience  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  it  never  suits  your  convenience  to  vary 
from  it  very  much ;  not  enough  to  incite  their  antagonism  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir ;  we  often  do,  very  materially. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  had  any  rate  war? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  we  would  at  any 
time  agree  to  carry  a  large  quantity  of  freight  at  such  a  rate  as  suits 
our  convenience,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  what  they  charged 
in  their  tariff  on  those  articles. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  ever  done  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  protested  against  it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Thev  have  never  known  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  ^ou  have  never  done  that  enough  in  any  way 
to  interfere  with  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  two 
concerns? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  suppose  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the  freight  we 
get,  but  we  are  quite  good  friends  all  the  same,  sir.^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Your  competition  is  entirely  friendly  t 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Sir? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Your  competition  is  not  so  severe  but  what  you 
stay  entirely  friendly? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  do  compete,  as  I  say,  with  perfect  freedom  for 
any  freight  that  we  particularly  want,  and  name  any  rate  of  freight 
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that  suits  us  to  get  it;  but  we  believe,  and  have  never  made  any  secret 
of  our  belief,  that  a  stable  state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  freig^tia  is  the 
most  satisfactory  one,  and  I  think  the  shippers  all  know  very  well 
that  if  they  send  their  freight  by  our  steamers  they  will  be  charged 
the  current  rates. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  a  shipper  came  to  you  and  said  W.  B.  Grace  &  Go. 
offered  a  certain  rate,  you  would  have  to  cut  under  the  ratet 
Mr.  J  AFFRAY.  Cut  under  the  rate  ? 
Mr.  Habdt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  We  would  if  we  felt  like  it,  sir.  We  would  have  to 
meet  it  if  we  wanted  the  business. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  would  have  to  meet  it.  If  a  shipper  came  to  you 
and  told  you  that  Grace  &  Co.  said  they  would  charge  so  much  for 
freight,  to  get  that  freight  you  would  have  to  cut  under  it? 

Jm*.  Jaffbat.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  instances,  but  we  would 
feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  if  we  wanted  the  freight  bad. 
Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  any  inclination  to  do  it  f 
Mr.  Jaffbat.  Not  if  we  can  get  the  same  rate  they  have. 
Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  ever  done  it? 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  I  think  it  is  quite  likely,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
instances. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  ever  had  a  shipper  come  to  you  for  your 
rates  after  getting  their  rates,  and  you  took  the  freight  at  a  lower 
rate? 
Mr.  Jaffbat.  I  do  not  remember  such  instances. 
Mr.  Habdt.  Have  there  been  any  instances  when  you  have  cut 
under  their  freight  rates  ? 
Mr.  Jaffbat.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
Mr.  Habdt.  Has  your  practice  been  to  cut  them  f 
Mr.  Jaffbat.  I  can  omy  repeat  what  I  said  before.    I  think  the 
shippers  know  we  will  charge  tnem  the  rates  which  are  current  in  the 
market 
Mr.  Habdt.  By  "  current,"  you  mean  Grace's  rate  ? 
Mr.  Jaffbat.  The  other  lines. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Well,  there  are  three  lines,  yours,  and  one  other  and 
the  Grace  Line  i 
Mr.  Jaffbat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Now,  have  you,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  taken  freight 
from  a  shipper  at  a  lower  rate  than  he  has  been  quoted  on  that  same 
freight  from  Grace  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  No,  sir;  to  my  knowledge  we  have  not  had  any  such 
instance,  but  I  know  there  may  very  well  be  some  such  case. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  At  one  time,  at  my  instigation,  a  gentleman  asked 
a  number  of  steamship  companies  their  rates.  At  that  time  I  think 
your  line  and  these  other  two  were  among  the  ones  that  he  inter- 
rogated, and  according  to  his  statement,  each  one  of  the  lines  after 
some  little  time  reported  to  him  on  the  shipment,  and  each  one  of 
you  agreed  in  your  offer — ^the  offers  of  eacn  one  of  the  lines  were 
exactly  the  same.  What  would  you  say  that  was,  a  mere  coincidence, 
or  that  you  had  some  consultation  ? 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  No,  sir ;  no  consultation ;  but  I  think  I  would  not  be 
sure  that  whatever  the  rate  was,  they  had  adopted  the  tariff  rate 
at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  How  could  you  know  what  the  rate  was  of  the 
other  lines  unless  you  did  consult  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Jaffrat.  Why,  because  we  try  to  keep  posted,  and  in  one 
instance,  as  I  say,  a  copy  of  their  tariff  was  rurnished  to  us  at  our 
request.  But  we  are  in  constant  touch  with  shippers,  and  know 
what  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  HiJMPHBEY.  §0  you  do  not  deny,  then,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  a 
shipper  applies  to  you  for  rates  all  three  of  tne  lines  running  from 
New  Yora  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  probably  would 
quote  him  the  same? 

Mr.  Jaff&^t.  I  think  it  is  likely,  sometimes,  sir,  that  it  would  be 
the  same;  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  other  lines  are  working  on 
that  basis.  We,  as  I  say,  try  to  do  that,  and  the  shippers  know  we 
charge  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  the  current  rate  is  the  rate  that  is  fixed  bj 
the  three  lines? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  is  not  fixed  by  the  three  lines. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  is  it  fixed  by  one  line? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  is  it  fixed? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  There  is  at  all  times  a  current  rate  on  any  particular 
article,  which  we  can  always  ascertain  from  the  shippers  because  if 
they  have  this  article  to  ship  they  will  not  give  it  to  us  unless  we 
charge  the  same  rate  they  can  get  to  ship  it  on  the  other  lines,  and 
we  know,  therefore,  what  they  are  charging  on  any  particular  ar- 
ticle, and  in  order  to  get  the  freight  we  have  to  meet  tnat  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  to  the  current  rate,  if  your  line  does  not  fix  it 
who  does  fix  it? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  current  rate  does  not  fix  itself. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  three  of  you  to  fix  a  rate  on  a  given 
article.  Now,  do  the  three  companies  fix  the  rate,  or  do  two  of 
the  companies  fix  it,  or  does  one  company  fix  it?  Who  does  fix 
what  you  call  the  current  rate,  and  how  do  you  understand  what  the 
current  rate  is? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  only  know  by  charging  what  we  believe  the  rate 
is,  and  being  told  if  we  charge  too  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  say :  "  What  you  believe  is  the  rate/' 
What  rate  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  The  rate  that  is  on  the  tariff  in  use  in  our  office  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  do  you  get  that  tariff  in  use  in  your 
office? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  make  it  up  from  information  that  we  get.  In 
the  last  instance  we  got  it  from  W.  K.  Grace  &  Co.,  as  I  said. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  if  you  get  it  from  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  do 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  fix  the  current  rate  and  the  other  two  lines  fol- 
low it? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so,  sir,  because  we  would  only 
adopt  that  rate  if  it  suited  our  convenience. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would  just  explain  to  the  committee 
the  mysterious,  metaphjrsical  way.  You  do  not  all  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  nobody  fixes  it. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  does  not  seem  mysterious  to  me,  sir;  I  try  to  get 
their  rates  and  try  to  charge  them. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  very  much  mystified  and  I  presume  the  other 
members  are.  You  say  there  are  three  lines,  they  have  a  current  rate. 
Nobody  fixes  it,  and  yet  the  rate  happens  to  be  the  same  for  all 
three  bnes.  I  want  to  know  how  it  is  aone,  whether  it  is  fixed  by  the 
three  companies  together,  or  by  two  companies,  or  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Just  explain  to  us  how  that  mjrsterious  rate  is 
fixed,  will  you,  and  that  you  all  happen  to  agree  to  it  ?  Just  tell  us 
how  you  reach  the  conclusion,  and,  m  your  own  way,  just  explain  to 
the  committee  how  that  current  rate  is  made. 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  rate;  but 
as  I  illustrated  about  the  last  instance,  every  now  and  then  we 
hear 

Mr.  HnnPHBBY.  Who  is  "  we  "? 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.    We  hear  that  there  is  to  be  a 

change  in  the  ruling  rates.  It  is  picked  up  bj  the  freight  derk, 
or  comes  from  our  shipping  clerk  in  making  his  shipments  on  the 
Panama  road 

Mr.  Habdt.  Right  there — ^wben  you  hear  that,  do  you  imagine  how 
it  does  get  started! 

Mr.  tMFFBAT.  No,  sir ;  they  issue  that  publicly. 

Mr.  Habdt.  "  They."    Who  is  "  they 'T 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  The  Panama  Railroad. 

Mr.  Habdt.  A  change  is  published! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  They  publish  they  are  going  to  make  a  change  in 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Who  is  going  to  make  a  change! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  We  know,  therefore,  if 
they  make  changes,  it  maj  be  necessary  to  make  changes  in  our  tariff, 
because  that  is  the  principal  competition  we  have  to  meet — ^that  and 
the  En^sh  and  German  shipments  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Now,  do  you  think  that  the  other  companies  and 
Grace  &  Co.  hear  that  same  thing  at  the  same  time! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  Positively,  sir.   . 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  they  nave  the  same  premonitions  you  do! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  It  is  no  premonition ;  it  is  a  public  statement 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  is  a  rumor! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  No  ;  it  is  not  a  rumor ;  it  is  a  public  statement.  They 
tell  us  they  are  about  to  change  their  tariffs. 

Mr.  Habdt.  The  Panama  people  do ! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphbet.  Do  you  agree  on  just  how  much  you  are  going 
to  cut  it! 

Mr.  Jaffbat.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  and  we  have  that  very  often, 
we  \\ait  to  see  what  Grace  &  Co.  fix  in  their  tariff.  We  know  they 
are  qaite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  business  as  we  are,  and  rather 
than  take  the  time  to  do  it  ourselves  we  wait  to  see  what  changes  are 
inade;  and  if  we  can  not  find  out  from  them  we  find  out  from  the 
shippers  what  changes  have  been  made,  and  then  make  our  changes 
accordingly  so  as  to  charge  the  current  rate. 

ilr.  Humphbet.  Now,  suppose  the  shipper  comes  to  vou  and  asks 
you  to  quote  him  a  rate  on  a  certain  amount  of  cargo  to  be  sent  to  the 
^est  coast  of  South  America,  and  you  do  not  know  jusf  what  that 
J^te  is,  and  you  may  have  heard  in  the  meantime  some  rumor  that 
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there  is  going  to  be  a  change.  Do  you  ask  him  to  wait  before  you 
quote  him  that  rate  until  you  can  consult  about  what  rate  you  are 
going  to  quote  the  shipper! 

Mr.  Jaffbay.  I  woula  not  consult  anybody,  sir. 

Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  You  would  not! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No. 

Mr.  HuicPHBBY.  How  do  you,  without  asking  the  other  two  Unes 
and  without  consulting  anybody,  all  agree  on  the  same  rates  and  all 
quote  him  the  same  riAe! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  know  what  their  line  does,  sir.  But,  as  I 
say,  the  practice  is  in  many  cases  to  wait  to  see  what  changes  W.  B. 
Grace  &  Co.  make  in  their  tariff. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  any  shipper  asks  you  that,  you  ascertain  what 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  charge ! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  You  mean  before  the  same  is  changed ! 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  Suppose  you  want  to  ship  a  cargo  now  and 
you  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are  on  that  particular  cargo,  yoa 
have  not  obtained  this  current  rate  you  spoke  about. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  thing  you  do  before  you  quote  a  rate  on  that 
is  to  ascertain  what  rate  W.  K.  Grace  &  Co.  are  charging! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  connection  with  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.    We  make  different  rates  to  suit  our  convenience. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  fix  it  without  regard  to  the  rate  charged  by 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  That  is  done  frequently. 

Ml*.  Humphrey.  And  if  he  got  about  the  same  rate  quoted  by  all 
three  lines,  that  would  be  without  consultation ! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  usually! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  can  only  say  we  do  try  to  follow  the  charges  of 
the  other  lines  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  If  they  are  not  known 
to  us,  we  make  our  own  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  never  make  any  effort  to  find  out  what  they 

are  in  advance! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  in  the  absence  of  any  established  rate 
sheet  put  out  by  Grace  &  Co.,  you  obtain  your  rates  from  the  state- 
ments of  shippers! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir.    We  use  all  those  means. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  rely  implicitly  upon  the  statement  of  your 

?J[iipper!  ,      ,.  .      . 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  depends  on  who  the  shipper  is,  sir. 
Mr.  Stephens.  They  do  not  all  tell  the  truth! 
Mr.  Jaffray.  We  have  many  misrepresentations  made  to  us,  sir. 
Mr.  Stephens.  You  have  a  good  many! 
Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  yes.  . 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  find  it  is  a  misrepresentation,  what  do  you 

Mr.  Jaffray.  If  we  do,  and  we  want  to  cut  the  rate,  we  do  so; 
if  we  do  not  want  to  cut  the  rate,  we  let  the  freight  go. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  take  some  means  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  misrepresentation! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Decidedly;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  telephoned  to  Grace  &  Co.  to  con- 
firm a  cut  in  rate  as  alleged  by  a  shipper  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  Knowledge. 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  you  do  vour  shipping  you  guarantee  your 
rates,  as  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  shippers  that 
your  rate  was  higher  than  that  which  was  afterwards  made  to  them  t 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  could  not  give  you  any  definite  information,  sir. 
I  think  that  may  have  occurred,  but  I  ao  not  remember  any  such 
instance. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  publish  a  typewritten  rate  sheet? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  that  is  only  for  use  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  not  publish  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  given  either  of  the  other  lines  one 
or  more  copies  of  your  typewritten  sheet,  or  have  you  in  some  way 
given  to  tnem  by  letters  your  rates  upon  different  commodities  or 
upon  single  commodities? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  But  as  we  were  favored 
a  little  while  ago  by  one  or  our  competitors,  we  would  respond  should 
they  request  it. 

Mr.  SiEPHENS.  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  request  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  know  if  your  firm  had  had  such  re- 
quests? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  so.  It  certainly  has  not  been  for  some  time 
past.   It  might  have  been  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Si^PHENS.  Do  you  think  your  competitors  usually  have  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  rates  you  make? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir.  I  think  our  position  is  well  known  in  the 
market->that  we  desire  to  charge  the  rates  that  are  charged  by  other 
lines.  We  know  we  can  not  ^et  more,  and  we  do  not  want  to  take 
less,  and  I  think  that  disposition  on  our  part  is  known  by  everyone. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  competitors  are  in  the  market  for  business. 
Do  you  not  feel  that  they  practically  at  all  times  know  the  rate  that 
you"  are  making  upon  shipments  from  New  York  to  points  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  a  general  proposition,  do  you  not  know  the 
rates  your  competitors  are  making  upon  such  shipments  ? 

ilr.  Jaffray.  I  know  nothing  more  than  their  tariffs,  which  I 
have  in  the  office,  sir.  But  at  any  time  we  are  liable  to  have  inquiries 
for  large  lots  of  freight,  to  fi^re  on  something  of  special  importance, 
we  handle  those  cases  as  we  aeem  best  and  without  conference  or  any 
application  or  any  understanding  of  any  kind. 
•  Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  do  you  not  feel  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  be* 
lieve  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  your  company  had  knowledge,  practically  and 
generally  speaking,  of  the  rates  made  all  of  last  week  on  any  ship- 
ments firom  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
it;  there  was  no  conference  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  not  have  had  some  kind  of  notice  from 
the  other  lines,  or  from  shippers,  that  rates  had  been  cut? 
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Mr.  Jaffrat.  Not  from  the  other  lines,  sir.  If  the  shiroos 
thought  they  could  do  better  by  getting  a  cut  rate  from  one  ofthe 
other  lines,  they  would  certainly  come  to  us  and  say  they  coidd  do 
better  than  our  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  generally  come,  do  they? 

Mr.  Jaffhay.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  biowled^ 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  feel  and  believe  that  had  there  been 
any  cutting,  you  would  have  known  about  it? 

Mr.  Jafpray.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayrbs.  Mr.  Jaffray,  have  vou  ever  got  orders  or  requests  for 
rates  for  a  larger  amount  of  freignt  than  you  can  conveniently  carry! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  when  that  happens  you  give  a  rate  of  frei^t, 
and  your  customer  perhaps  wants  to  ship  the  rest  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  what  do  you  do  with  the  rest  of  the  freight?  It  kind  of 
goes  over  to  some  other  line  to  carry  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  do  you  arrange  that? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  take  only  what  we  can  handle  ourselves. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  do  you  arrange  that  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  To  the  next  steamer. 

Mr.  Ayres.  To  the  next  steamer,  but  if  they  want  to  ship  by  car- 
rent  steamer,  by  another  line? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  do  what  they  please.  Any  such  offering  would 
probably  be  for  the  bulk  of  the  freight,  sir,  which  we  agree  to  take  on 
one,  two,  or  three  steamers. 

Mr.  Ayres.  In  a  case  like  that,  Mr.  Jaffray,  you  will  say  here  is 
Grace  &  Co.,  or  here  is  the  other  line  going  down,  and  they  can 
probably  take  the  balance? 

Mr.  tf affray.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  done  that.  We  want  it  all 
ourselves. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Naturally,  but  we  have  heard  that  sort  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Jafihay.  Exactly ;  that  is  verjr  likely. 

Mr.  Aykes.  Did  you  never  do  that  in  your  trade  at  all? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  seems  very  reasonable;  they  do  that  in  most  lines  of 
business. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  They  may,  sir,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  done 
such  a  thing.    I  certainly  do  not  recall  such  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  at  the  modus  operandi.  I  believe  you 
are  primarily  merchants  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  But  sometimes  you  want  cargoes  to  fill  out  your 
ships,  and  you  solicit  trade  from  other  shippers? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Eegularly ,  sir ;  not  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  want  to  charge  them  a  higher 
rate  than  the  current  rate,  and  you  ascertain  what  tne  current  rate  is., 
and  in  doing  that  you  refer  to  the  rate  sheets  that  were  made  by  W.  R 
Grace  &  Co. ;  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Not  necessarily,  sir;  no,  sir.  If  we  refer  to  sheets  in 
our  office,  it  is  made  up  from  the  information  we  can  get  from  various 
directions. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what  Grace  &  Co.  are  charging? 
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Mr.  Jaffray.  And  the  other  lines,  and  the  New  York  and  South 
America  Line. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  line  of  which  Mr.  J.  W.  Ryan  is  agent? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  any  contracts  with  large  shippers, 
or  with  shippers,  whether  large  or  small  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray,  Yes ;  we  carry  a  good  deal  of  freight  from  some  com- 
panies that  have  very  large  interests  there  and  make  them  rates  for  a 
period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  special  rates  lower  than  the  current 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  In  the  cases  that  I  speak  of  they  consist  of  ajzree* 
inents  to  carry  freight  in  large  quantities,  but  the  nature  of  the 
freight  is  not  particularly  made  known  to  us  beforehand.  I  can  ex- 
plain in  this  way :  There  have  been  a  couple  of  cases  of  large  mining 
interests  that  have  been  developed  in  Chile^  where  the  shippers  have 
told  us  that  they  would  have  large  shipments  to  make  of  different 
kinds  of  materials,  and  extending  over  a  considerable  time,  and  have 
asked  us  to  make  a  fixed  rate  of  so  much  per  ton  for  all  their  ship- 
ments, which  we  have  done^  but  without  the  slightest  consultation 
vith  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  give  the  same  rate  to  the  small  ship- 
per as  you  do  to  these  large  shippers) 

Mr.  Jaffray.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  might  happen  that  some  of 
the  articles  would  be  a  class  that  would  1^  shipped  by  a  smaller 
shipper,  possibly.  For  instance,  the  range  would  oe  a  very  wide  one. 
It  might  include  mining  machinery,  or  fire  brick,  or  small  cars,  or  fuel 
oil — all  sorts  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  give  all  sorts  of  shippers  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  the  same  might  rate?  ^ 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No.  I  say  in  this  instance,  sir,  the  same  freight 
covering  the  whole  bulk  of  merchandise  would  be  without  any  r^ard 
to  what  any  one  of  those  particular  articles  of  merchandise  would  be 

charged  at  if  it  came  by  itself  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  an  average  rate  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  For  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  the  articles! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  average  might  be  lower  on  some  one  of 
the  commodities  in  the  class. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  very  likely,  sir;  I  mean  of  the  large  quantity 
of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  given  article,  do  you  discriminate? 

Mr.  jAmtAY.  We  endeavor  to  keep  the  same,  sir,  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Send  us  a  copy  of  those  shipping  contracts. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  We  have  no  contracts,  sir.  They  are  of  a  very  in- 
formal character.  One  of  them  has  run  for  several  years,  and  I  had 
occasion  some  time  ago  to  try  and  find  out  how  it  started.  I  do  not 
know  myself.  I  think  it  may  have  been  verbal.  The  only  thing 
I  have  on  file  at  the  moment  is  a  letter  saying  that  on  account  of 
increased  cost  of  tonnage  we  would  have  to  raise  the  rate  in  the 
future,  and  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  written  contracts  with  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stfsphbns.  Mr.  Jaffray,  you  say  that  usually  your  rates  are 
changed  after  you  have  received  some  kind  of  a  notice  that  the 
Panama  Railroad  is  ^ing  to  change  its  rates ! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  generally ;  yes,  sir.  I  think  at  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  very  great  rise  in  cost  of  tonnage,  we  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  have  to  increase  rates,  anyhow,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  however,  before  anything  had  been  decided  upon, 
the  Panama  Line  also  increased.  I  mean  to  imply,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  await  the  Panama  Line's  action.     . 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  really  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  was  the  base  or  the  reason  for  changing  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffrat.  Usually,  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  After  receiving  a  notice  in  some  way  that  the 
Panama  Railroad  was  to  raise  or  lower  its  rates,  you  contemplated 
raising  or  lowering  yours,  as  the  case  might  be? 

Mr.  Jaffray.   \e&^  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  you  did  lower  or  raise  them? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  competitors  at 
that  time  raised  or  lowered  theirs  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same 
amount,  or  not? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  suppose  they  did,  sir ;  I  do  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case,  but  they  must  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
and  I  assume  from  what  has  been  heard  here  that  it  is,  that  the 
three  of  you  made  the  same  rate  or  the  same  lowering  of  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  1  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I  have  already  ex- 
plained that. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Was  it  done  without  consultation  with  anyone 
whatever  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  think  very  often  it  might  be 
that  in  talking  over  the  cost  of  tonnage  or  any  change  in  tiie  situa- 
tion, we  might  have  said,  "  The  Panama  Line  is  going  to  raise  its 
rates." 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  do  talk  over  these  changes  of  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  From  time  to  time.  I  do  not  have  any  hesitation  in 
giving  tliem  any  information. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  do  you  not  leave  such  "  conversationies  "  with 
the  belief  your  competitors  and  yourself  are  about  to  enjoy  the 
same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  anything  of  that  kind,  sir. 
because  they  know  they  are  free  to  act.  As  I  have  said  before,  air, 
we  have  never  discussed  our  attitude  with  respect  to  shippers.  They 
know  the  goods  that  are  being  sent  to  our  steamers  should  be  and 
will  be,  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  charged  at  the  rate  that  competi- 
tors are  charging  at  the  same  time,  so  that  we  can  not  charge  them 
more  and  we  do  not  want  to  take  less. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Does  not  your  company  go  upon  the  condusion  or 
assumption  that  if  you  make  a  rate  practically  the  same  or  the  same 
as  that  of  Grace  &  Co.  that  you  will  have  no  trouble  about  rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Well,  if  we  have  the  same  freight  rate  there  is  no 
trouble,  sir — I  do  not  quite  understand. 
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Mr.  SrEPHEKa  Have  you  such  an  understanding  as  that — or  any 
understanding  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  an  understanding  result  in  any  different 
rates? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Just  how  ?    Explain  how  it  would. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Because  if  it  was  an  understanding  we  would  fed 
under  obligation  to  hold  those  rates. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  the  results  would  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  The  results  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Yes;  but  the  difference,  I  should  say,  to  emphasize, 
is  that  because  of  an  understanding  we  would  be  under  obligation 
to  hold  these  rates,  while  we  do  not  so  consider  it  under  the  circum- 
stances that  now  exist. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Jaffray,  now,  from  the  testimony  that  the  com- 
mittee has  heard,  it  is  practically  admitted  that  in  all  the  other  lines 
of  business  from  New  York — that  is,  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to 
South  Africa  and  to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  and  to  Aus- 
tralia—all the  steamship  companies  are  in  conferences.  That  is  ad- 
mitted by  them,  and  it  is  generally  admitted.  ^  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
sea  in  all  these  trades.  What  is  there  peculiar,  Mr.  Jaffray,  in  th^e 
business  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  which  leads  you  not  to 
have  the  custom,  which  leads  you  not  to  follow  the  custom  of  the 
other  trades  ?    Why  is  your  trade  different  from  others  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  can  only  answer  for  my  own  trade.  We  are  (juite 
independent;  we  have  our  own  business.  We  can  retire  entirely 
from  the  freighting  business  if  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Tliat  is  true  of  other  lines  and  other  trades,  too? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ayres.  That  is  the  difference  in  your  trade? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  is,  sir,  as  I  understand  it.  We  have  our 
jwn  business  that  has  been  conducted,  as  I  say,  for  86  years.  ^  Our 
house  is  in  Valparaiso.  We  have  a  very  large  merchandise  business, 
and  for  a  great  many  years,  in  the  early  history  of  our  firm — ^in  fact, 
I  presume,  for  the  majority  of  the  years  of  its  existence — ^it  has  done 
no  freighting  business  at  all,  simply  freighted  its  own  merchandise, 
so  that  what  we  take  from  the  market,  as  I  say,  is  incidental  to  what 
we  consider  our  own  business. 

Mr.  WnjBON.  That  condition  does  not  apply  to  your  two  competing 
companies  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Wn^soN.  Do  they  also  conduct  a  mercantile  business? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  It  certainly  appears  that  as  to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co., 
that  their  shipments  are  very  large.  In  tonnage  they  do  a  larger 
business  than  we  do.  It  appears  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  other 
lines;  so  far  as  I  know  it  is  tne  condition. 

Mr.  Wdlson.  The  general  shipping  that  they  undertake  incidental 
to  their  own  business  ? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  think  that  is  the  case  with  all  the  lines;  it  cer- 
tainly is  with  respect  to  that  which  my  firm  runs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  has  never  been 
^ny  agreement  or  understanding  either  in  writing,  express  or  im- 
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plied,  between  yourselves  and  these  other  lines  with  reference  to  lat^s 
in  the  trade  to  South  America — the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  do  not  recollect  that  question.  I  think  a  good 
many  years  ago — perhaps  six  or  seven  years  ago — ^we  were  once 
askea  if  we  would  agree  to  hold  to  rates  as  they  then  existed  and  we 
said  we  would  try  it,  and  it  lasted  about  a  month  and  then  went  to 
pieces,  and  &om  that  I  think  we  have  gradually  drifted  into  the 
present  position. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Jaffray,  you  stated  that  the  largest  amount  of 
your  business  is  the  carrying  of  your  own  goods } 

Mr.  Jaffkay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  give  the  conmiittee  an  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  your  total  shipping  business  that  is  done  for  outside  snip- 
pers— to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  of  course,  I  mean! 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Well.  I  suppose  an  average  steamer  would  carry 
6^000  to  7,000  tons  oi  cargo,  perhaps,  and  I  tliink  there  are  often 
tmies  when  we  have  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  that  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  you  call  that  an  average? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  have  not  the  particulars  at  hand. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  only  an  estimate — ^I  mean? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  I  would  say — I  think  in  a  recent  case  the  freight 
clerk  reported  to  me  on  the  steamer  then  sailing  the  outside  freight 
had  approximated  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  cargo.  That  is  only 
my  recollection  at  the  moment.  It  is  something  unusual,  but  I 
think  as  a  general  rule  on  an  average  we  would  probably  have  aboat 
two-thirds  of  the  cargo  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Would  the  revenue  derived  from  such  a  shipment 
approximate  the  same  average  if  you  charged  for  your  own? 

Mr.  Jaffray.    Oh,  yes ;  not  far  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  further? 

Mr.  Jaffray.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  state  one  point  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee  ?  Certam  references  have  been  made  to 
amounts  and  proportions  of  tonnage  on  the  different  lines*  Our  line 
is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which  goes  direct  from  New  York  to 
west  coast  ports.  One  of  the  other  Imes  calls  frequently  on  the  east 
coast,  and  the  other  one  sends  all  its  vessels  via  east  coast  port  or 
ports.  Therefore,  any  calculations  as  to  tonnage  or  proportions 
should  be  made  with  this  fact  in  view. 

TESTIMONY  OF  VOL.  BOTrYIEB^-Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  different  contracts  with  shippers! 

Mr.  BouviER.  Well,  no ;  but  we  have  one  pending  freight  engage- 
ment which  might  be  called  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  BouviER.  With  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  carry  their  products? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  have? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  rates  betweer  the 
large  and  small  shippers  over  your  lines? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  have  the  same  rates  ? 
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Mr.  BouviER.  Except  this  special  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is,  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  BouYiER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Others  all  get  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  BouvHSK.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  large  or  small  ? 

Mr.  BouviBR.  At  the  same  time ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  get  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Bouyier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiuBON.  About  what  percentage  is  the  rate  given  under  this 
contract  less  than  to  the  average  shipper? 

Mr.  HuMPHRirr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ao  not  know  whether  we  ought 
to  compel  the  witness  to  answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  about  the  contract  for  this,  and  if  he  ob- 
jects  

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  objected. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Can  we  not  get  the  fact  ?  The  committee  can  deter- 
mine later  whether  there  is  anything  wrong  about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  meant  was  this,  Mr.  Wilson :  If  the  wit- 
ness has  special  contracts,  there  is  nothing  wrong  or  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  giving  a  less  rate  if  he  wishes,  and  it  might  some  way  in- 
jure his  business ;  and  if  that  is  so,  unless  it  serves  some  good  pur- 
pose, it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  answer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  under  existing  law  that 
would  prevent  him  from  giving  that,  but  the  advisability  of  his  con- 
tinuing the  existing  rate  mi^ht  be  considered  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
it,  but  it  struck  me  that  if  the  witness  would  say  that  he  thought  it 
would  injure  his  business  we  ought  to  consider  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  ur^ed  any  of  those  reasons. 

Mr.  BouvnjR.  I  have  not  said  it,  unless  you  desire — I  will  say  it 
if  you  desire  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  that  is  the  only  reason,  I  think  you  ought  to 
answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Different  agents  of  different  steamship  companies 
have  thought  the  law  ought  to  forbid  discrimination,  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  I  do  not  know  of  it  being  any  offense  under  the  law  to  dis- 
criminate now.  We  simply  try  to  ascertain  from  them  what  they 
thought  about  the  matter.  Of  course,  if  one  cuts  a^  rate  another  one 
will  do  so;  if  one  favors  one  shipper,  another  is  disposed  to  do  the 
same  thing;  and  they  would  all  be  glad  to  know  that  the  custom  is 
uniform  between  them.  Go  ahead  and  answer  the  question  asked 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  BonviER.  I  will  give  you  the  rate,  shall  I? 

By  direction  of  the  chairman  the  stenographer  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Wilson.  About  what  percentage  Is  the  rates  given  under  this  contract 
less  than  to  the  average  shipper? 

Mr  BorrviER.  I  think  it  is  about  16  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  you  they  furnish  a  certain 
amount  of  tonnage  every  year,  a  very  large  amount  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  BoijviER.  Well,  any  amount  of  tonnage 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  contract  with  them  by 
which  you  have  their  business  exclusively? 
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Mr.  BouviER.  We  have  no  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  give  them  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  average  rates? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  that  is  about  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  Less  than  to  shippers  generally! 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  bind  them  to  ship  any  certain  amoant 
of  tonnage  over  vour  line  each  year? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No ;  but  we  can  get  all  we  want,  that  is  the  pomU 
and  when  we  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  furnish  all  you  can  carry? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  the  contracts  are  in  writing? 

Mr.  BouviER.  The  freight  rates  are  in  writing;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  in  writing? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  there  is  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  all — our  quotation  to  them,  subject  lo  change 
at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Bouvier,  what  per  cent  of  your  business  of 
shipping  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  done 
for  outsiders,  on  a  general  estimate? 

Mr.  BouviER.  I  think  about  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  further. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  W.  BTAN,  AGENT  NEW  YOBK  AND  SOUTH 
AMEBICA  LINE  AND  THE  ISTHMIAN  STEAMSHIP  UNES,  NEW 
TOBK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  and  residence. 

Mr.  Ryan.  John  W.  Evan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  are  you  agent  for? 

Mr.  Rtan.  New  York  and  South  America  Line  and  the  Isthmian 
Steamship  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  Lines? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Lines  on  the  Isthmian  connection  only. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  and  South  America  Steamship  lines! 
What  lines  are  those?  Is  that  just  a  trade  name,  "New  lork  and 
South  America  Lines"? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yea;  it  is  distinctly  the  New  York  and  South  America 
Line ;  the  other  line  is  the  Isthmian  Steamship  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  New  York  and  South  America  Steamship 
Line  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  it  is  a  trade  name  to  designate  the  service  in  which 
it  is  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. 

The  Chairman.  A  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 
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The  Chaibkan.  They  are  engaged  under  that  name  in  the  export 
business  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America} 

Mr.  Kyan.  Yes.  Also  to  the  east  coast,  so  far  as  the  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca  is  concerned. 

The  Chaibman.  This  line  charters  ships  and  does  not  own  any 
ships,  does  it! 

Mr.  Byan.  The  steamers  are  under  time  charter. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  are  those  steamers  chartered  f 

Mr.  Eyan.  From  Charles  G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  are  foreign  steamers  under  a  foreign 
flac? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Foreign  steamers  under  British  flag. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  British  flag? 

Mr.  Eyan.  British  flag  principally.    Occasionally  Norwegian, 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  other  companies  than  yours  trade  to 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Via  the  Straits,  the  line  known  as  W.  E.  Grace  &  Co., 
and  the  West  Coast  Line,  operated  by  Messrs.  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co., 
aside  from  the  four  lines  operating  via  Panama,  viz.,  Eoyal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  Hamburg  American  Line,  The  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  the  United  States  Government  line,  known  as  the  Panama  Eail- 
road  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  or  firm  now  or  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  under- 
standings with  either  of  these  other  steamship  lines  or  companies  or 
finns  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the 
United  States  or  to  or  from  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  in  any  capacity  or  in  any  form? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  same  rates,  do  you  not? 

ilr.  Eyan.  As  the  other  lines  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  three  different  lines  charge  the  same 
rates  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Eyan.  No  ;  I  would  say  we  do  not.  In  many  instances  they  are 
decidedly  different. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  gets  a  less 
rate  than  anybody  else,  I  presume,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir;  they  are  charged  the  same  rate  as  any  other 
shipper  of  similar  products. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  their  agent  in  that  trade  to  the  west  .coast 
of  South  America,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Eyan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  the  arrangement  with  the  Grace 
Company? 

Mr.  Eyan.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  make  that  arran^ment. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bouvier  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  get  a  differential  of  about  15  per 
cent  on  their  shipments,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Eyan.  I  understood  irom  that  statement  that  such  was  the 
case.  I  had  had  a  vague  knowledge  that  there  was  an  arrangement  of 
some  kind  between  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Ca  and  W.  E. 
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Orace  &  Co.,  a  purely  mercantile  arrangement,  as  regards  ezehangmg 
on  certain  quantities  certain  tonnages  at  this  rate  mat  Mr.  Bouvier 
has  referred  to,  but  actual  knowledge  of  that  I  have  not  really  any 
details. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  transact  any  other,  business  or  transport 
any  other  freight  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  by  way  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  than  for  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir ;  all  that  I  can  get  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Wlien  shippers  ask  you  to  quote  freights,  what  do 
you  quote  as  a  basis  of  rates  i 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  quote  a  rate  that  I  think  will  bring  the  business.  If 
I  require  the  measurement  cargo,  I  quote  whatever  seems  necesary 
to  bring  the  business.  Sometimes  I  am  higher  and  sometimes  I  am 
lower.  In  a  great  many  cases  I  am  not  able  to  get  the  business  at  any 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  in  an  agreement  with  them  at 
all — ^you  have  no  understanding  with  them,  have  you  f 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  friendly  arrangement  with  them? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No;  there  is  no  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  regular  sailings  to  the  west  coast, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  six  steamers  which  make  about  12  to  14  sail- 
ing each  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sailings  do  you  have  from  New  York 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  About  12  to  14  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  days  of  the  month  do  your  steamers  go  from 
the  port  of -New  York  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  all  depends  on  the  time  it  takes  to  make  the  round 
vovage. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  dates  conflict  with  those  of  W.  R.  Grace 
&Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  often  have  two  steamers  due  at  the  same 
time  in  the  month,  loading  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  mean  the  Grace  Co.  and  ourselves,  respectively? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes ;  and  also  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.  Sometimes  we  are 
all  on  the  berth  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  arrangemnt  between  you  by  which 
the  steamers  shall  sail  at  diflferent  times  in  the  month?' 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  such  arrangement  with  you  on  the 
westbound  traffic? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  also  trade  to  Bahia  Blanca! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates  fixed  to  that  port? 

Mr,  Ryan.  They  are  practically  governed  by  the  market,  fluctuat- 
ingalmost  every  week  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  conform  to  the  conference  line  rates  to 
Bahia  Blanca? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Positively  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  conference  lines  rates  are? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  them  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir ;  I  make  memoranda  from  time  to  time  and  keep 
myself  posted  by  making  inquiry  of  shippers  and  brokers.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  regular  rates  to  this  port. 

The  Chairman.  Kef  erring  to  your  rates  to  Bahia  Blanca,  you  sent 
ns  a  schedule  of  your  rates  and  we  found  that  wherever  the  articles 
are  the  same  that  your  rates  from  New  York  to  Bahia  Blanca  are 
JTist  2^  cents  less  than  the  Lamport  &  Holt  rates  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes ;  about  $1  per  ton  on  measurement  cargo — a  pretty 
good  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  uniformity  is  what  strikes  us. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  trv  to  get  the  market  rate,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  steamers  for  that  port  and  the  rates  fluctuate  so  that  if  we  get 
within  2^  cents  per  cubic  foot,  or  say,  $1  per  ton,  we  think  we  are 
doing  wdl. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  copy  of  their  rates,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  a  copy  of  their  rates;  no,  sir.  I  nave  a  general 
knowledge  of  their  rates  through  shippers  and  brokers. 

The  C&AiRMAN.  And  your  rates  are  just  2J  cents  less  on  the  com- 
modities where  you  quote  a  rate  on  the  same  commodity,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  some  instances,  more  or  less.  They  appear  to  work 
out  2|  cents  less ;  however,  some  of  those  rates  have  cnanged  since  I 
gave  you  that  list. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  to  say  you  have  altered  the 
rate? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  constant  changes  depending  upon  whether 
cargo  is  scarce  or  plentiful. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  figures  in  red  ink  on  this  sheet  were 
made  by  us  after  comparison  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  rates.  That 
is  the  way  we  discovered  they  were  just  2J  cents  less,  and  it  was  a 
coincidence  which  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  the 
average  man  as  to  just  how  that  happened,  unless  there  was  some 
understanding  that  you  were  to  conform  to  the  rate  or  make  your 
rate  a  certain  proportion  less. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  freight  you  carry  is  for 
your  own  company? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  varies  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Pot  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  our  own  company,  yes.  I  believe  Mr.  Bouvier 
mentioned  that  outside  his  line  the  others  carried  about  100,000  tons 
per  year.  Consulting  my  records  I  find  that  in  1910  our  line  carried 
about  60,000  tons;  m  1911  about  the  same  quantity,  and  in  1912 
about  90,000  tons. 

Mr.  Ayres.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Jaflfray  and  Mr.  Bouvier  as  to 
the  amount  of  freight  shipped  by  their  lines  was  about  the  same, 
that  each  one  carried  perhaps  60  per  cent  of  their  own  goods  and 
therefore  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  practically  one-half  of  it,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
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half,  perhaps  two-thirds,  is  controlled  by  your  three  big  firms,  is 
not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  seems  correct 

Mr.  Aykis.  Then  the  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
is  really  in  a  little  different  condition  from  the  trade  in  other  lines? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayebs.  That  is  not  true  of  the  trade  in  the  River  Plata,  is  it, 
or  to  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Kyan.  That  is  on  a  totally  different  basis.  It  would  seem 
from  our  respective  positions  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent, having  our  own  nucleus  to  trade  on.  In  fact,  I  might  men- 
tion to  you  that  our  line  was  established  as  a  result  of  contracts  with 
Chilean  Government  in  the  development  of  the  Chilean  state  rail- 
ways, providing  for  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  freight, 
which  nad  to  be  moved  forward  periodically. 

Mr.  Ayb¥».  Did  you  not  formerly  ship  down  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  by  the  Barber  Line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Barber  &  Co.  were  loading  agents. 

Mr.  Aybes.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  it  happened  that  Bar- 
ber &  Co.  left  that  trade  on  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  seemed  to  be  a  disagreement  between  the  princi- 

Sids,  the  details  of  which  I  was  not  acquainted  with.  The  line  was 
eveloping  and  the  business  growing,  and  called  for -special  atten- 
tion. I  had  handled  it  and  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  re- 
quired some  one  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  it  and  I  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  line. 

Mr.  Ayk^s.  There  was  no  agreement,  then,  between  your  firms  and 
the  Barber  Co.  that  they  should  leave  the  coast  entirely,  was  there! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Absolutely  none ;  in  fact,  they  or  anyone  else  could  go 
into  the  trade  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Aybes.  May  I  ask  how  many  ships  you  are  chartering  on  time 
charters? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  six  operating  constantly,  and  we  hope  to 
increase  the  number  if  the  trade  warrants. 

Mr.  Aybe&  You  sail  those  under  foreign  flags,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  owners  of  the  ships  are  a  British  firm,  and  tiie 
ships  are  under  the  British  flag. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  your  company  was  a  company 
and  not  a  corporation,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.; 
the  New  York  &  South  America  Line  is  a  trade  name. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  owns  it;  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  shipping  facility  of  the  Steel  Products  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  a  branch  of  theirs,  which  runs  under  this 
name,  is  it? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  they  get  the  British  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  ships  are  owned  by  a  British  fina;  the  Products 
Co.  charters  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  j  but  do  vou  not  have  to  get  a  British  incor- 
poration to  get  the  British  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  as  charterers.  The  ships  are  owned  by  Charles 
G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  England. 
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Mr.  Hasdt.  The  owners  of  the  ships  are  British,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kyan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Atses.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  you  are  planning 
to  use  the  canal,  are  you  not,  for  that  trade? 

Mr.  Btak.  We  hope  to,  but  so  much  depends  on  that  qnestibn 
that  we  could  not  positively  state  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Aybes.  How  do  you  mean  that  so  much  depends  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  question  of  operating. 

Mr.  Atres.  Do  you  mean  the  tolls  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  tolls  are  an  item.  The  maintenance  of  the  ships 
i:n(ler  the  American  flag  is,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  under  the 
British  flag. 

Mr.  Aykes.  Do  you  mean  the  running  of  tlie  ships? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  if  the  differential  is  $1.20  a  ton,  you  can  put  your 
>hips,  perhaps,  under  the  American  flag.  I  mean,  if  you  got  thi  ough 
to  that  Soutn  American  trade  free  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  largely  bring  it  about. 

Mr.  Aybes.  But  you  are  considering  that  question,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes ;  it  is  being  considered  and  may  materialize. 

Mr.  Aybes.  I  should  like  very  much  to  ask  Mr.  Bouvier  another 
question,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Bouvier,  I  heard  a  rumor  that  your  firtn  is 
building  four  or  five  ships  now  in  American  shipyards  for  use  in  the 
Panama  Canal  to  that  South  American  trade? 

Mr.  BotJViEB.  No;  not  to  South  America.  In  the  Califomii  trade, 
the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Aybes.  You  are  interested  in  it,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  BouviEB.  Yes ;  we  are  building  them  for  that  trade. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  many  such  ships  are  being  built  ? 

Mr.  BouvnsB.  Four. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  what  is  the  amount  of  tonnage? 

Mr.  BoTjvTEB.  About  40,000  tons  dead  weight. 

Mr.  Jaffbay.  May  I  insert  one  item  ?  Reference  has  been  made  as 
to  the  proportions  of  shipments  and  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the 
three  Imes.  I  should  like  it  noted  that  ours  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  lines  which  goes  directly  to  the  west  coast  without  stopping  on 
the  east  coast,  so  any  estimated  made  as  to  the  number  of  steamers,  or 
proportions  of  shipments,  should  have  that  in  mind  to  reach  the 
proper  conclusion. 

Mr.  Aybes.  You  do  not  stop  at  Bahia  Blanca,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Jaffbay.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Ryan,  I  believe  yon  say  you  are  also  agent  for 
the  Isthmian  Steamship  Line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  trade  name  and  is  a  facility  of  the  Steel  Products 
Co.  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  By  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes,  sir. 
,  The  Chaibman.  Does  that  line  participate  in  anj  way  in  the  pool- 
ing anrangement  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
^  American  A  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arrangement  or  agreement  with 
any  other  line  in  reference  to  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  agreement  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Or  sailings,  or  division  of  traffic,  or  in  any  other 
regard  whatever? 

Air.  Ryan.  It  is  a  special  line  of  itself. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rat^es  fixed? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steamers  are  chartered  for  full  cargoes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  steamers  chartered  outright? 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  chartered  outright. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  time  charters? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  sir;  they  are  single-trip  charters.  They  go  off 
charter  with  the  delivery  or  discharge  of  their  cargo  at  destination. 
^  The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  freight  carried  by  this 
line  is  the  product  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  total  cargo  shipped  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Co. — ^generafly  railway  materials. 

ifr.^  Hardy.  Why  is  it  more  expensive  to  run  these  boats  under  the 
American  flag,  if  they  cost  no  more,  than  to  run  them  under  the 
English  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Experience  has  shown  it  to  be  so.  Under  present  legis- 
lation foreign  ships  can  not  be  converted  to  our  flas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  legislation  which  will 
enable  you  to  convert  them,  but  if  you  had  those  ships  why  would 
it  be  any  more  expensive  to  run  them  under  the  American  than 
under  the  British  flag. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wajges  paid  Americans  in  the  merchant  marine  are 
higher  than  paid  m  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  get  your  crews  in  New  York  and  at  other 
points  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  get  foreign  seamen  and  foreign  crews  in  New 
York;  very  few  Americans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  you  not  run  your  ship  under  the  American 
flag  with  the  same  crew  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Partially. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  would  they  charge  you  any  more  if  you  were 
under  an  American  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  refer  to  the  crews,  it  is  all  a  question  of  wages. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  what  way  would  it  be  more  expensive  to  run  under 
the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  various  phases  of  the  (question.  I  am  a  ship 
agent  and  not  an  owner.  I  am  not  fully  acquamted  with  the  various 
details. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  made  the  statement,  and  I  want  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  made  the  statement  based  on  what  I  have  understood 
to  be  the  experience  of  others. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  took  the  statement  of  others  as  be- 
inff  correct,  didyou? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Well^  pretty  much  so ;  but  I  am  making  a  study  of  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would,  and  see  why  you  can  not  run  those 
ships  over  the  same  line,  under  the  same  crew,  under  the  American 
flag. 
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Mr.  Rtan.  I  hope  there  will  be  suitable  legislation  with  a  view  to 
building  up  our  foreign  trade.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  facili- 
tate the  commerce  of  our  country  along  economical  lines  should  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  be  frank,  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  one  cent 
more,  except  you  would  have  to  pa]^  more  for  your  ship,  and  a  whole 
lot  more,  because  we  will  not  let  JBritish-built  imips  fly  our  flag. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  BOXTTIEE— Continued. 

Mr.  Athes.  Seferrinff  to  those  cargo  steamers  you  are  havin(;  built 
for  California  trade,  ]^.  Bouvier,  has  not  Grace  &  Co.,  previous  to 
this,  in  other  years,  considered  the  subject  of  building  boats  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards? 
Mr.  60UVIER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atres.  And  vou  have,  in  former  years,  received  quotations 
from  American  shipbuilders,  have  you  not? 
Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Atbes.  You  found  the  prices  higher  than  across  the  ocean,  did 
you  not  f 
Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes ;  very  much. 

Mr.  Atres.  But  comparing  those  prices  you  have  received  for  cargo 
steamers  in  former  years  witn  the  prices  you  are  building  these  ships 
at,  are  these  prices  a  reduction  from  the  prices  of  former  years? 
That  is,  can  you  build  now  cheaper  than  you  could  a  few  years  ago? 
Mr.  Bouvier.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Atres.  About  the  same? 

Mr.  BomTER.  No ;  we  have  had  different  prices  at  different  times. 
The  percentage  has  been  50  and  60  per  cent  higher ;  I  think  these  are 
about  70  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Atres.  I  mean,  comparing  the  present  American  quotations 
with  former  American  quotations,  are  the  prices  now  a  little  less 
than  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  I  think  there  is  no  difference.  I  think  they  are 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  WnjBON.  Do  you  know  about  what  the  relative  difference  is 
between  American-built  vessels  and  those  built  abroad  as  compared 
with  previous  offers? 

Mr.  Bouvier.  Just  at  the  moment  it  is  very  much  less,  because  the 
price  of  ships  has  gone  up  the  last  ei^ht  or  nine  months  on  the  other 
side;  but  we  are  getting  our  new  ships  from  the  other  side  now — 
British  ships — and  wilfnot  duplicate  the  price,  and  the  price  at 
Philadelphia  is  about  70  per  cent  higher. 
Mr.  H[ardy.  Seventy  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  British  ? 
Mr.  Bouvier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stiethens.  They  were  contracted  for  how  recently  ? 
Mr.  Bouvier.  They  were  contracted  for  the  15th  or  August,  but 
these  ships  contracted  in  England  were  contracted  for  a  year  ago. 
A  year  ago  they  would  be  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  &nPH£N8.  If  you  had  a  contract  for  a  ship  to  be  built,  what 
would  you  think  would  be  the  difference  between  the  price  made  you 
in  Cramps  and  in  British  shipyards  to-day  ? 
Mr.  Bouvier.  About  30  to  35  per  cent  to-day. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  As  against  70  per  cent  a  year  ago,  or  something 
like  that  ? 

Mr.  BouviEH.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  costs  about 
80  or  85  per  cent  more  to  build  a  ship  at  Cramps  to-day  than  it  does 
to  build  the  ship  abroad  t 

Mr.  BonmsR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  England  f 

Mr.  BouviER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  about  a  year  ago  about  70  per  cent  morel 

Mr.  BouviBR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference,  then,  is  about  one-half  f 

Mr.  BouvBER.  Yes ;  just  about 

The  Chairman.  But  the  price  at  Cramps  has  not  materially  de- 
creased, has  it? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  foreign  price  has  increased? 

Mr.  BouviER.  That  is  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  only  hope  is  that  after  awhile  the  foreign 
price  will  increase  until  the  two  come  together? 

Mr.  BouviER.  Come  together;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  there  is  no  chance  of  us  building  ships 
for  the  foreign  trade,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  BouviER.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  adjourn  until 
Tuesday  morning,  January  21,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 


TUESDAY,  JAJTUABY  21,   1013. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Kepresentatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thayer,  Burke, 
Stone,  Humphrey,  Post,  Faison,  and  Stephens. 

TESHMOITZ  OF  EBNEST  M.  BITLL,  VICE  FBESISEirr  A.  H.  BVU 
SIEAMSHIF  CO.,  10  BBTDGE  STBEET,  NEW  TOBK 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  and  address  and  business 
in  which  you  are  engaged  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Bull.  Ernest  M.  Bull,  vice  president  of  the  A.  H.  Bull 
Steamship  Co.,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  son  of  A.  H.  Bull,  the  witness  who  ap- 
peared here  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  your  duties  are  as  vice 
president  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  had  charge  of  a  line  that  we  are  ranning 
to  Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  where  we  connect  with  the  Bangor  A 
Aristook  Railroad,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  tniffi^ 
the  getting  of  freight,  and  making  arrangements  for  freight  and 
charters  in  all  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  your  line  is  engaged  in  the 
x_«^^  trade? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  to  Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  but  also  to 
Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  are  you  also  engaged  in  the  trade  to  other 
points  on  the  south  coast? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  five  steamers  that  are  doing  a 
"tramping''  business,  as  they  call  it — taking  full  cargoes  and  not 
package  freight  or  parts  of  cargo  from  different  people,  but  charter- 
mgright  out  to  one  shipper  to  load  the  steamer  to  its  entire  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  ports  do  those  steamers  run  to? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  tramp  steamers  run  to  practically  all  the  ports 
where  they  can  secure  tne  best  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  all  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  run  to  the  northern  ports? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  different  ports. 

Mr.  Bull.  During  the  last  year  we  have  taken  cargo  to  and  from 
the  Gulf  ports — Boca  Grand,  Port  Tampa,  New  Orleans,  Galves- 
ton, Texas  City,  and  Key  West. 

The  Chairman.  What  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 

Mr.  Bull.  Mayport,  Georgetown,  and  Stockton  Springs,  and  we 
take  cargo  into  Baltimore,  Carteret,  N.  J.,  and  Weymouth,  Mass., 
and  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  your  steamers  doing  a  tramp  busi- 
ness—you call  them  "tramp  steamers" — tell  the  committee  if  you 
have  any  difficulty  in  securing  berths  for  your  steamers  to  these 
various  ports  to  which  you  have  referred. 

Mr.  Bull.  The  tramp  steamers,  as  a  rule,  will  take  cargo  from  a 
railroad  terminal  and  take  it  right  to  a  man's  factory  or  to  his 
lumber  yard,  if  it  is  lumber,  or  if  it  is  phosphate  rock  from  Tampa 
or  Boca  Grand  it  goes  right  to  the  factories.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  getting  berths  for  that  kind  of  freight.  Almost  all  of  that 
freight  is  carried  on  local  rates  to  the  port,  and  there  is  no  through 
rates,  with  the  exception  that  I  believe  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  make  a  through  rate  from  its  lines  on  hard  coal  to  Boston. 
With  that  exception  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  rate  on  bulk  cargoes, 
as  far  as  phosphate  rock  or  coal  or  anything  of  that  kind  is  con- 
cerned. I  do  not  know  why  they  have  not  done  it;  they  could  do 
it  and  tie  it  up  just  like  they  have  the  packet  freight  business  if  they 
set  about  to  do  it,  and  I  think  at  Philadelphia  the  hard  coal  carry- 
ings^ pretty  Well  confined  to  the  barges  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia 
4  Keading  Coal  Co. 

The  Ci^iRMAN.  What  has  been  your  experience,  in  the  operation 
of  your  steamers,  with  reference  to  packet  freight? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  as  to  packet  freight  along  the  coast  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  any.  A  man  has  no  chance  before  he  commences. 
The  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  get  into  this  business  in  Maine 
was  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  is  the  only  independent  railroad  in 
New  England ;  that  is,  outside  of  the  big  systems — the  Grand  Trunk 
or  the  New  Haven  interests.  There  is  a  paper  company  there  that 
was  having    difficulty  about   getting    its    paper  to    New  York  in 
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such  quantities  and  with  delivery  as  promptly  as  they  wanted,  and 
after  trying  schooners  they  decided  that  they  would  try  steamers, 
and  we  made  a  contract  with  them  to  carry  the  output  of  their  mills 
into  New  York. 

There  was  sufficient  tonnage  in  this  contract  to  keep  us  going— not 
much  profit  in  it,  or  not  any  profit;  that  is,  if  we  could  not  get  any- 
thing else,  but  it  looked  to  us  as  if  it  was  a  good  chance.  There  were 
large  quantities  of  potatoes  raised  in  Aroostook  County,  and  every 
winter  there  is  a  shortage  of  cars,  so  that  if  we  could  get  the  proper 
rates  down  to  the  port  we  could  offer  something  better  than  the  mer- 
chants and  shippers  of  potatoes  had.  We  had  no  agreement  with  the 
railroad  whatever,  but  went  ahead  and  built  a  ship  after  we  had  this 
contract,  especially  for  this  business.  Then,  after  it  was  pretty  nearly 
completed  1  saw  the  railroad  people  and  they  put  in  local  rates  on 
their  road  to  Stockton  Springs,  or  Cape  Jellison  as  they  call  the 
terminal  where  we  land,  and  we  started  to  do  business  up  theie. 
Maybe  I  can  show  you  here  [referring  to  map].  Cape  Jellison  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  Kiver.  Stockton  Harbor  is  an  excellent 
harbor,  with  good  water,  though  it  has  been  improved,  I  think,  in 
the  last  year  by  considerable  dred^ng  that  the  Government  did,  and 
the  road  runs  up  to  the  Canadian  border.  From  Portland  to  North- 
em  Maine  Junction,  where  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  con- 
nects with  the  Maine  Central,  134  miles.  There  is  territory  right 
around  the  northern  part  of  Maine  of  which  we  will  say  Bangor  is 
a  center.  Northern  Maine  Junction  is  5  miles  from  Ban^r.  That 
has  considerable  business  both  east  and  west  from  New  York.  The 
local  rates  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  put  in  when  we  started  to 
points  on  their  road  enabled  us  to  reach  practically  all  their  terri- 
tory at  a  differential  rate.  The  way  the  business  was  moving  before 
we  went  in  there  was  to  Portland  and  then  by  rail  from  Portland  to 
Northern  Maine  Junction  and  then  up  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  roail. 
We  saved  these  134  miles.  To  be  exact,  we  are  28  miles  from  North- 
em  Maine  Junction,  go  that  was  about  106  miles  saving  in  the  rail 
haul,  and  of  course  after  you  get  your  cargo  loaded  on  a  steamer  the 
expense  of  taking  it  into  Stodrt;on  was  no  more  than  taking  it  into 
Portland.  We  thought  that  we  should  have  a  lower  rate  than  the 
rate  via  Portland  to  all  this  territory  that  was  no  greater  distance 
from  Portland  than  it  was  to  Cape  Jellison,  Stockton  Harbor. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  put  in  rates  that 
were  all  right.  They  would  not  put  in  through  rates,  but  they  gave 
us  a  local  rate  that  enabled  us  to  make  our  rates  up  to  the  seaport 
point,  and  in  that  way  to  carry  a  differential  rate  to  all  their  pomts. 
We  did  not  try  to  get  into  the  Maine  Central  district  at  once,  lor  the 
simple  reason  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  we  Were  there  and  were 
there  to  stay,  and  were  not  there  just  to  sell  out  as  most  of  the  other 
companies  wno  have  gone  into  New  England  have  done,  to  the  New 
Haven  interests.  We  went  in  there  to  build  up  a  business,  and  we  ran 
there  for  over  a  year,  to  make  our  trips.  On  March  7, 1912,  we  wrote 
Mr.  Hobbs,  who  was  vice  president  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad, 
as  follows: 

March  7,  191Z 
Mr.  George  S.  Hobrs, 

Maine  Central  Railroad,  Portland,  Me, 

Drar  Sir:  As  you  probably  know,  we  have  been  running  a  line  of  steamers 
^^''^^een  New  York  and  Stockton  for  something  over  a  year.     We  have  ex- 
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cbanged  some  freight  with  your  road  by  using  your  local  tariffs  from  Stockton. 
These  tariffs,  however,  do  Pot  permit  us  to  reach  very  many  of  your  stations. 

The  geographical  location  of  Stockton  makes  it  the  natural  seaport  outlet 
for  all  points  In  Maine  that  are  at  least  no  greater  distance  from  Stockton  than 
they  are  ftom  Portland.  This  is  especially  true  In  reference  to  points  north 
and  east  of  Northern  Maine  Junction.  Still,  your  tariffs  to  and  from  Stockton 
show  higher  rates  than  the  tariffs  to  these  same  points  to  and  from  Portland. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  lately  for  freight  rates,  and  we  are  writ- 
ing you  to  ascertain  if  you  would  be  willing  to  either  enter  into  some  traffic 
arrangement  whereby  we  could  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to  and  from  stations 
on  your  line,  as  outlined  above;  or  would  you  be  willing  to  make  local  rates 
to  and  from  Stockton  that  would  enable  the  freight  to  take  its  most  natural 
route? 

Hoping  this  matter  may  receive  your  favorable  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  truly, 

Ernest  M.  Bull,  Vice  PreHdent, 

I  have  this  reply : 

POBTLAND,  BiB.,  MOTCH  9,  1912, 

E.  M.  Bull, 

Vice  President  A.  H.  Bull  8t€am$hip  Co., 

10  Bridge  Street,  Neto  York,  N.  Y. 

DiAB  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  the  7th  instant  in  regard  to  interchange 
traffic  for  points  on  our  road,  via  Stockton  Harbor,  east  and  north  of  Northern 
Maine  Junction. 

In  response  to  your  query  will  advise  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  con- 
slBtently  make  ary  rates  to  and  from  the  territory  named  via  Stockton  Harbor  at 
less  than  the  local  rates  named  now  in  force 
Tours,  truly, 

Gbo.  S.  Hobbs,  Second  Vice  President. 

This  correspondence  has  been  carried  on,  and  there  have  been  four 
letters,  at  different  times  up  to  October  22,  which  is  the  date  of  the 
last  letter  we  have  from  him,  and  still  maintaining  the  position  that 
he  would  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  l&e  you  to  read  all  those  letters,  if  there  is  no 
objection  by  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Bull.  Shall  I  read  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Habdy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bull.  After  that  I  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  and  we  filed 
some  tariffs  with  the  commission,  and  I  have  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Hobbs  of  October  8,  1912 : 

Portland,  Mk.,  October  S,  1912. 
EiVEST  M.  Bull, 

Vice  President  A.  H.  Ball  Steamship  Co., 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dub  Sib:  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  freight  traffic  moving  through 
Stockton  Harbor  In  both  directions  to  and  from  stations  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad: 

Will  joD  please  advise  me  If  your  freight  tariffs  are  now  published  with  the 
Intentate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  that  we  may  Icnow  whether  we  can 
properly  issue  bills  of  lading  on  shipments  routed  from  our  stations  via  your 
line. 

We  would  like  this  information,  with  copies  of  tariffs,  at  an  early  date,  in 
order  to  know  just  what  Instructions  to  issue  to  our  agents  on  this  subject. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  S.  Hobbs,  Sec<Md  Vice  President. 
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In  reply  to  that  letter  I  wrote  as  follows  on  October  14, 1912 : 

OOTOBEH  14,  1912. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hobbs, 

Second  Vice  President  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Deab  Sib  :  Your  favor  of  October  8  received.  Inclosed  please  find  copies  of 
tariffs  that  we  have  filed  with  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission. 

In  reference  to  the  interchange  of  business  with  your  company,  we  l>eg  to 
call  your  attention  again  to  our  letter  to  you  of  March  7.  I  can  not  help  but 
feel  that  the  rates  to  and  from  points  on  your  line  are  niost  unfair  in  trying  to 
force  business  through  Portland  which,  from  Stockton  Springs'  geogtaphicul 
location,  would  naturally  pass  through  that  port  Your  letter  makes  me  hop^ 
that  possibly  you  see  the  injustice  of  this  situation  and  perhaps  are  now  wilUn^ 
to  make  more  equitable  rates  to  and  from  points  no  greater  distance  from  Stock- 
ton than  they  are  from  Portland. 

Yours,  truly,  EiBNest  M.  Bull, 

Vice  President. 

We  received  no  answer  to  that,  but  he  wrote  us  again  on  October 
18, 1912,  asking  for  copies  of  some  other  tariffs  that  we  had  filed  With 
the  commission.  We  answered  that  letter  on  October  21,  1912,  as 
follows : 

OCTOBEB  21,  1912. 

Mr.  G.  S.  HoBBS, 

Second  Vice  President, 

Maine  Central  Railroad  Traffic  Department,  Portland,  Me, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  faror  October  18,  file  45.  reference  I.  C.  C,  Noa  1  and  3, 
received.  No.  1  is  an  index  number,  and  No.  3  is  the  official  classiflcation 
which  we  were  oblifj^ed  to  file  in  order  to  use  same  until  the  next  classidcation 
is  published.    The  tariffs  we  have  already  sent  you  complete  all  I.  C.  C.  tariffs. 

We  are  rather  disappointed  not  to  have  anything  from  you  in  reference  to 
change  of  your  tariffs  between  points  on  your  road  and  Stockton  Harbor.  We 
have  repeatedly  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  rates  from  Port- 
land that  are  anywhere  from  a  mile  to  100  miles  nearer  Stockton  Spring 
are  lower  than  they  are  from  the  latter  point.  In  ali  fairness  some  adjustment 
of- this  situation  should  be  made,  and  we  had  hoped  when  liearing  from  yon 
previously  that  it  showed  an  inclination  to  adjust  these  unfnir  and  discrimina- 
tory rates.  We  are  therefore  disappointed  to  have  your  letter  without  your 
touching  on  this  subject  at  all. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  what  your  attitude  is  In  reference  to  thepe  rates, 
and  oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  Ernest  M.  Buix,  Vice  President, 

On  October  22, 1912,  we  had  this  reply: 

Portland,  Me.,  October  22,  1912. 
E.  M.  Bull, 

Vice  President  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co., 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  21st  instant  will  ask  if  it  is  your 
proposition  to  make  the  same  through-freight  rates  between  points  in  the  State 
of  Maine  and  New  York  City  via  Stockton  Harbor  as  are  curr«itly  in  effect 
via  Portland  and  Boston  on  the  same  commodities. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  reply,  the  matter  referred  to  in  your  letter  will  be 
given  further  cousideration. 

Yours,  truly,  Geo.  S.  Hobbs,  Second  Vice  President. 

Our  next  letter  was  October  25,  1912,  to  which  we  have  had  no 
reply.    It  is  as  follows: 

October  25,  1912. 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Hobbs, 

Second  Vice  President  Maine  Central  Railroad,  Portland,  Me. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  October  22  received.  To  make  all  the  rates  via  yonr 
line  the  same  as  the  current  rates  now  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Maine  would  be 
to  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  water  transportation  and  that 
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the  geograpbical  position  of  Cape  JelUson  Is  of  no  advantage  to  tbe  neighboring 
territory. 

We  do  not  expect  rates  to  points  nearer  Portland  than  they  are  to  Cape 
Jellison  to  be  as  low  as  via  Cape  Jelllson  as  they  are  via  Portland,  nor  do 
we  brieve  that  rates  via  Portland  should  be  as  low  to  points  adjacent  to  Cape 
JelUson  as  they  are  vlu  the  latter  port.  In  other  words,  certain  sections  of 
Dorthem  Maine  are  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  water  transportation  through 
the  excellent  harbor  and  terminal  facilities  of  Stockton  Harbor. 

In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  services  via  Stockton  Springs  are  only  weekly 
as  against  tbe  more  frequent  sailings  through  Boston  and  Portland. 

However,  our  main  reason  for  a  differential  rate  from  certain  points  Is  that 
the  traffic  through  Cape  Jellison  follows  the  most  economical  course,  and  when 
70U  can  avoid  100  miles  of  rail  haul,  the  public  Is  entitled  surely  to  at  least 
some  of  the  saving  from  the  more  economical  water  routa 
Yours^  truly, 

Ernest  M.  Bull,  Vice  President, 

We  have  no  reply  to  that.  I  also  wrote  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Co.,  as  they  connected  with  the  Bangor  &  Ai^ostook  Railroad  at 
Brown ville  Junction,  as  follows: 

New  Tobk,  AuQuat  24, 191%. 

Mr.  W.  M.  KiSKFATBTCK, 

Vice  President,  Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Deab  Sir:  Probably  you  know  we  are  running  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  Stockton  Springs,  Me.,  where  we  connect  with  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook  Railroad. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  Inquiries  for  rates  to  your  short  line  points  In 
Maine,  also  St.  John,  St.  Stephen,  MlUtown.  Woodstock,  Fredericton.  On  account 
of  tlie  geographical  location  of  Stockton  Springs,  the  most  economical  way  to 
ship  this  business  would  be  through  that  point  via  Brownville  Junction.  How* 
ever,  at  the  present  time  the  rates  In  effect  from  that  point  being  materially 
higher  than  from  Portland,  in  most  Instances,  prevents  us  from  handling  any 
of  this  business. 

Wonld  your  company  be  willing  to  join  with  us  In  making  through  rates  to 
the  points  mentioned,  and  any  other  that  we  might  mutually  find  advantageous? 

We  believe  that  on  account  of  the  longer  water  haul  from  New  York,  that  we 
could  afford  to  establish  a  differential  rate  via  Stockton  Springs,  but  If  this  Is 
objectionable  to  you,  would  you  be  willing  to  Join  us  In  establishing  the  present 
throngh  rates  to  the  points  above  mentioned. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Wicke,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  asking  If  he  would  be  willing  to  Join  in  these 
rates,  if  your  company  consents  to  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Ebnest  M.  Bull,  Vice  President. 

In  reply  to  that  we  received  the  following  letter : 

Montreal,  August  29,  It)  12. 
E.  M.  Bxjll,  Esq., 

Vice  President  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  August  24,  regarding  rates  to  points  (iii 
oar  line  In  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  via  Stockton  Springs  and  Brownville 
Junction. 

I  have  given  this  matter  consideration,  but  at  the  present  time  can  not  see 
our  way  clear  to  Join  In  through  rates  via  the  route  in  question. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  M.  KiBKPATBICK, 

Assistant  Freight  Traffic  Manager. 

The  letters  above  incorporated  into  the  record  were  marked  "  Ex- 
hibit No,  56 "  and  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bull.  Just  to  illustrate  that,  I  jotted  down  here  one  or  two 
rates.  For  example,  the  rates  from  Portland  to  Lincoln,  Me.,  which 
is  about  60  miles  north  of  Bangor,  on  the  six  classes  are  33  cents,  28 
cents,  23  cents,  18  cents,  14  cents,  and  11  cents. 
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To  arrive  at  the  rate  from  Cape  Jellison  or  Stockton  Harbor  we 
have  to  add  the  local  tariff  to  Northern  Maine  Junction  and  then 
use  a  Maine  Central  local  tariff  from  Northern  Maine  Juncticm  to 
Lincoln.  Adding  those  two  together  makes  the  rates  on  the  different 
classes  39  cents 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  from  Portland  to  where? 

Mr.  Bull,  From  Portland  to  Lincoln,  Me.  Lincoln  is  north  of 
BatL^or  about  50  miles  or  60  miles.  I  will  just  draw  a  line  around 
Stockton  Springs  [marking  on  map].  Lincoln  is  up  there,  Stockton 
Harbor  is  here,  and  Portland,  you  see,  is  away  down  here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  go  over  your  illustration  again. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  will  make  the  comparisons  of  the  different  classes. 
From  Portland  to  Lincoln  first-class  freight  is  88  cents.^  From 
Stockton  Harbor  to  Lincoln  it  is  89  cents ;  on  second-class  freight 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6  cents  less  from  Portland  to 
Lincoln  than  from  Stockton  Harbor  to  Lincoln? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  distance  is  how  much  greater? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  distance  from  Portland  is  106  miles,  and  there  is 
this  from  Cape  Jellison 

The  Chairman.  To  Stockton  Harbor? 

Mr.  Bull.  To  Stockton  Harbor;  yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  you  charge  higher  on  the  shorter  haul! 

Mr.  Bull.  Higher  on  the  shorter  haul ;  yes,  sir.  On  second  class 
the  rate  from  Portland  to  Lincoln  is  28  cents;  from  Cape  Jellison 
it  is  32  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  be  imiform;  you  mean 
Stockton  Harbor  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  the  particular  dock  we  land  at  is  called  Cape  Jel- 
lison.   I  am  afraid  I  do  use  one  term  for  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  repeat  that  from  Portland  to  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Bull.  From  Portland  to  Lincoln  the  second-class  freight  is 
28  cents.  From  Stockton  Harbor  to  Lincoln  the  second-class  might 
is  32  cents. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  Lincoln  a  common  transfer  point? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  it  is  just  a  point  taken  at  random.  I  could  take 
Eastport  or  any  place  up  there,  and  you  would  see  the  same  differ- 
ence in  the  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  object  being  what?  To  throw  the  trade  to 
Portland  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  so  the  Maine  Central  gets  a  longer  haul. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  throw  it  to  Portland  because  they 
own  the  line  to  Portland  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  the  only  independent  line  that  is 
running  into  New  England  from  New  York,  as  xar  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  gave  you  fair 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  gave  us  fair  local  rates ;  that  is,  they  made  their 
rates  locally  so  we  could  do  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  far  toward  Lincoln,  for  instance,  does  that 
road  go— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  there  any  steamship  line  running 
from  Portland  to  New  York? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Tes,  sir;  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  part  of 
the  Eastern  Steam^ip  Co.  now. 

The  Chaibman.  Wnat  railroad  does  that  belong  to  now? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  suppose  that  as  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  Metropolitan  Line  the  New  Haven  road  is  largely  interested 
in  it 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford? 

Mr.  BuLu  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  about  the  genealogy  of  that  concern — ^what 
company  is  that? 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  That  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  a  large  amount  of  the  stock  in  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Corporation  is  owned  by  the  New  England  Naviga- 
tion Co. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  so. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  all  the  stock  of  the  New  England  Navigation 
Co.  is  owned  by  the  New  Haven  Eailroad? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  belongs  to  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Bailroad  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  there  any  railroad  commission  in  Maine? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  that  a  railroad  commission  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed, but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  could  apply  to 
them 

Mr.  Bull.  All  these  rates  that  I  am  speaking  of  are  under  I.  C.  C. 
numbers.  You  may  think  I  should  take  them  then  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Well,  the  trouble  with  that  is  this.  While 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  understand,  did  pass  a  law  in  which 
they  gave  the  power  to  the  commission  to  name  through  rates,  even 
though  one  of  the  connecting  lines  was  a  water  carrier,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  if  the  railroads  fought  it  it  would  be  carried  up  to  the 
Commerce  Court  and  we  might  get  a  decision  any  time  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years. 

I  have  thought  that  the  Maine  Central,  on  account  of  the  conges- 
tion and  the  lack  of  cars  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  would  find  out 
we  were  really  a  help  to  them,  and  we  would  be  a  help  to  them,  and 
we  would  be  a  help  to  their  merchants.  If  they  can  sell  their  seed 
potatoes  in  Maine  and  get  the  money  and  get  it  quick — they  only 
want  seed  potatoes  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  after  thjit  time 
has  gone  there  is  no  use  for  them.  I  thought  they  would  come  around 
to  see  that  if  we  simply  minded  our  own  business  and  worked  along 
with  what  we  had  they  would  come  around  to  that  point  of  view, 
henause  there  are  other  considerations  in  it.  There  is  a  paper 
mill  in  Madison  that  we  could  probably  have  gotten  some  business 
from  to  New  York.  There  is  a  rate  from  Madison  to  Portland  of 
7  cents  where  the  paper  is  destined  for  points  beyond  Portland ;  say, 
for  example,  into  New  York.  The  distance  from  Madison  to  Port- 
land is  99  miles.  The  distance  from  Madison  to  Northern  Maine 
Junction  is  80  miles.  This  paper  mill  asked  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
road if  they  would  put  in  the  same  rate  up  to  Northern  Maine  June- 
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tion  as  they  did  into  Cortland  of  7  cents  a  hundred  pounda  They 
would  not  do  it.  They  put  in  a  rate  of  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Then  the  rate  from  ^Northern  Maine  Junction  to  Stockton  Harbor 
was  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  far  is  it  from  Northern  Maine  Junction  to  Stock- 
ton Harbor? 

Mr.  Bmx.  One  hundred  and  eight  miles. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  hundred  and  eight  miles  as  against 

Mr.  Bull.  As  against  99.  It  makes  the  difference  of  an  11-cent 
rate  as  against  a  7-cent  rate.  If  they  had  made  the  through  rate  9 
cents  we  could  have  done  business  on  the  9-cent  rate.  We  could  have 
shrunk  our  proportion  and  had  enough  to  make  a  verv  good  thing 
of  it  at  that.  Cars  are  coming  up  from  the  South.  There  is  more 
trade  coming  out  of  the  northern  part  of  Maine  than  goes  in.  They 
could  have  taken  those  cars  and  had  them  up  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  to  take  lumber  and  potatoes  and  things  like  that  out.  And 
I  believed  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  see  that,  and  I  believed 
that  if  we  could  get  them  around  peaceably  it  was  better  than  trying 
to  force  an  issue. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  the  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  &  Maine  the 
same  road? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  are  all  under  one  control,  as  I  under- 
stand. The  Boston  &  Maine  runs  up  to  Portland,  and  then,  I  think, 
they  cover  the  southern  part  of  Maine.  The  Maine  Central  starts  at 
Portland  and  runs  up  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  all  under  the  same  management? 

Mr.  Bull.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  it  all  winds  up  in  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  this  New  England  Navigation  Co.  a  steamship 
line  which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  separated  from  the  Morse  combination 
in  1907? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  I  think  Morse  had  the  Metropolitan  Line.  The 
New  England  Navigation  Co.  now  has  it.  You  see,  this  general  prop- 
osition of  prorating  with  the  railroad  makes  it  possible  for  a  railroad 
at  any  port  to  absolutely  throw  their  business  the  way  they  want  it. 
You  tafie,  for  instance,  at  Jacksonville  or  any  of  the  southern  port,*?. 
Suppose  a  man  said,  "  There  is  a  pretty  good  business  down  there. 
People  have  made  some  complaints,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  go  in." 
Well,  he  would  go  in  there,  and  beyond  local  business,  the  port-to-port 
business,  he  could  not  compete. 

The  older  company  that  had  the  prorating  arrangements  with  the 
railroad  could  cut  the  local  business  just  as  low  as  they  pleased.  On 
any  business  that  was  beyond  the  port  they  would  maintain  their 
rates,  because  almost  in  every  case — ^I  think  probably  Texas  is  the 
only  State  where  everybody  gets  the  same  rate  from  the  port — but 
in  almost  every  case  there  is  enough  difference  between  the  local 
rates  to  and  from  the  port  and  the  through  rate  so  that  the  local 
line  that  had  no  prorating  arrangement  would  simply  get  the  loading 
and  discharging  expenses  for  his  freight.  If  he  got  that  he  would 
be  luclcy,  in  some  cases. 

If  that  is  permissible,  there  would  be  no  way  of  stopping  then) 
from  applying  it  to  lumber,  which  the  schooners  carry  now  and  some 
steamers  and  independents  carry.     They  could  apply  it  to  coal; 
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they  could  apply  it  to  any  commodity  that  they  thought  fit,  and  just 
as  scon  as  they  have  a  favored  connection  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  line  is  owned  by  the  railroad  or  whether  it  is  a  connec- 
tion, with  these  privileges;  there  is  absolutely  no  difference.  In  fact, 
I  think  railroad  lines  are  just  as  well,  because  you  know  where  to 
find  them,  and  if  it  is  a  favored  connection  you  do  not  know  where 
it  is. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  I  understand  from  your  state- 
ment that  in  the  ports  of  all  States  except  Texas,  when  a  prorating 
arrangement  is  made,  that  every  steamship  line  is  not  permitted  to 
participate  in  that  prorating  arrangement? 

Mr.  BuLi^  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  Here  is  a  case  where  they  re- 
fused to  do  it,  and  it  is  so  in  everything.  You  take  the  Clyde  Line — 
any  of  these  lines — and  they  have  tneir  prorating  arrangements; 

and,  for  example,  supposing  we  wanted  to  take 

The  Chairman.  At  what  other  ports  have  you  tried  to  get  pro- 
rating privileges  and  have  been  refused  ?  Name  the  ports  and  name 
the  railroads. 

Mr.  Bull.  In  1907,  just  to  get  this  information,  without  any  idea 
that  I  could  do  it — T  knew  I  could  not — I  do  not  recall  the  names  or 
I  do  not  recall  who  they  are — ^but  there  was  a  concern  that  was 
using  a  great  deal  of  pig  iron  in  Port  Chester,  I  think  it  was,  and  I 
asked  them  if  I  reduced  the  rate  of  25  cents  if  they  could  load  an  en- 
tire steamer.  They  were  buying  their  pig  iron  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
I  wrote  the  Southern  Railway,  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  asked  them 
what  their  rates  on  pig  iron  would  be  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk. 

They  replied  that  the  rate  was  $3.25 — ^the  rate  through 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  means  a  ton? 
Mr.  Bull.  A  ton ;  yes.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  To  Norfolk  in  what  State? 

Mr.  Bull.  From  Birmingham  to  Norfolk,  Va.  The  through  rate 
from  Birmingham  to  New  York  was  $4.25,  I  think,  at  that  time. 
That  left  a  dollar  for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  the  pig  iron  at 
Norfolk.  That  was  hardly  margin  enough  to  carry  pig  iron,  because 
each  car  has  to  be  kept  separate,  and  it  is  not  a  very  fast  cargo  to 
handle.  At  any  rate,  you  could  not  make  any  saving  on  the  through 
rate.  I  was  not  able  to  find  out  how  that  $4.25  was  divided  between 
the  Southern  Railwav  and  the  existing  line  between  Norfolk  and 
Xew  York.  My  idea  is  that  the  Southern  Railway  got  $2.50  to  $2.65 
and  left  $1.C0  to  $1.75  to  the  Old  Dominion  Line.  If  I  could  have 
gotten  $1.60  or  $1.75  or  less  out  of  the  through  rate  for  my  haul  I 
wwrtd  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  it  for  $1.50  or  $1.40  at  that  time 
and  made  good  raone.y  on  it  and  saved  the  consumer  the  difference. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  say  if  I  could  have  gotten — if  they  would  have  carried 
it  to  Norfolk  at  the  same  rate  they  carried  it  to  Norfolk  on  their  pro- 
rating arrangement,  say,  from  $2.50  to  $2.60 — there  is  no  way  I  know 
of  by  which  you  could  get  that  information ;  it  is  not  published,  at 
any  rate— that  would  have  left  $1.60  or  $1.75.  We  could  have  carried 
it  for  $1.50  or  possibly  $1.40  and  have  niade  money  on  it. 
The  Chairman.  From  Norfolk  to  New  York? 
Mr.  Bull.  From  Norfolk  to  New  York.  That  would  have  saved 
the  man  who  was  buying  the  pig  iron  25  to  30  cents  a  ton.    I  simply 
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give  this  as  an  illustration,  not  that  the  Old  Dominion  Line  is  any- 
particular  offender.  It  is  the  system,  it  has  been  the  practice,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  railroad  does  the  Old  Dominion  Line 
belong? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  there  are  six  railroads  that  are 
interested  in  that  line.  I  do  not  know  what  their  names  are,  but  I 
understand  that  all  the  railroads  that  run  into  Norfolk — ^five  or  six 
of  them — are  interested  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  independent  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.'  Did  you  ask  the  Southern  Railroad  to  give  you  the 
same  rates  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  that  was  given  the  Old 
Dominion  Line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir ;  and  at  that  time  it  was  perfectly  legal  and  per- 
fectly right  that  it  should,  because  I  wrote  in  reference  to  it.  In 
1907 — the  laws  have  been  chan^d  somewhat  since  then — I  wrote  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  asked  them  if  that  was  so, 

and  they  said  yes,  that  it  was,  that  they  had  the  right;  that  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  them  from  doing  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  give  you  the  same  rate  that  they  gave 
the  Old  Dominion  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  they  had  the  right  to  give  me  the  local  rate  and  not 
the  prorating  arrangement.  At  that  time,  in  1907,  they  did  have  the 
right.  On  this  last  law  there  has  been  no  decision  rendered  in  any 
case  of  which  I  know,  but  I  think  the  law  would  have  covered.  I  believe 
on  freight  that  is  to  be  water  borne  from  any  port  every  line,  every 
steamship  company,  should  have  the  same  fates  as  any  other  line, 
with  no  discrimination  by  prorating  or  other  arrangement.  They 
call  it  prorating;  they  do  not  call  it  discrimination,  but  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Manifestly,  if  they  would  not  give  you  the  same 
rate  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  they  give  to  the  Old  Dominion  Line, 
that  would  be  discrimination. 

Mr.  Bull.  Take  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last,  in  these  potato 
movements  to  the  southeastern  territory  we  did  not  have  through 
rates  with  them;  with  any  of  the  lines.  We  made  application 
to  the  water  lines  out  of  New  York  and  could  not  get  any  satis- 
faction. Finally  the  Old  Dominion  Line  stepped  in  and  helped  us 
out,  and  they  put  in  rates  with  us  into  the  southeast.  Then  after 
that,  although  previous  to  that  the  Clyde  Line  had  said  they  did  not 
care  to  put  any  rates  in  with  us;  but  we  had  to  make  the  rates.the 
same  as  the  regular  rates  via  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Road,  or  through  any  other  source.  If  we  shrunk  our  proportion,  for 
example,  up  to  New  York,  they  got  the  benefit  of  that.  We  could 
not  give  that  back  to  the  shippers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  water  rate  had  to  be  the  same  as  the 
rail  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  No;  the  connecting  lines  got  the  difference;  they  would 
rot  let  us  in  on  the  same  proportionate  rate  up  to  New  York  that 
they  would  via  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  or  other 
roads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  of  that  as  giving  you  the  same  rate  from 
Norfolk  to  New  York  as  they  gave  the  Old  Dominion  Line;  rather 
that  would  be  giving  you  the  same  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Nor 
folk  that  they  gave  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  or  give  us  the  same  through  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  charge  you  no  more  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Norfolk  than  they  charge  the  other  roads  in  their  rate 
without  differential  ? 

Mr.  BuLU  They  say  not,  because  if  we  ship  locally  they  charge 
the  local  rate,  but  you  see  they  get  around  it  by  making  a  prorate  and 
dividing  the  rate ;  so  really  nobody  knows  what  that  division  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  prorating  with  the  Old  Dominion  Line  would  be 
the  same,  taking  it  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk,  $2.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  Old  Dominion  Line  gets  the  balance  of  the 
through  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  with  you  they  would  leave  you  a  less  amount! 

Mr.  Bull.  They  charge  the  local  rate  up  to  Norfolk,  for  example, 
of  $3.25. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  leave  you  less  than  $1  for  your  haul  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  laW  should  pro- 
vide that  the  railroads  should  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  its  local  rate,  for  instance,  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk, 
and  its  through  rate  from  Birmingham  to  Norfolk,  and  that  rate 
should  be  open  to  all  steamship  companies  trading  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  proviso  that  the  company  that  is  go- 
ing to  handle  the  freight  from  their  connecting  road  has  some  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  protect  the  shipper  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  the  real  solution  of  it  and  the  only  solution 
of  it  ultimately  be  to  prescribe  that  the  rates  from  Birmingham,  for 
instance,  to  Norfolk  should  be  an  absolute  rate  and  never  varied  from 
in  combination  with  any  railway — I  mean  with  any  ship  line? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  a  traffic  matter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  to  stop  the  prorating? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  a  traffic  matter  that  I  do  not  know.  Your  idea 
is  to  make  the  rates  up  to  Norfolk,  for  example,  or  up  to  any  tide- 
water point,  absolutely  the  same? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  to  have  no  prorating  by  which  the  local  rates 
will  vary. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  potato  shipment.  Do 
I  understand  the  prorating  in  that  instance  with  the  Dominion  and 

the  New  Haven  concerns  was  an  all-rail  shipping  arrangement  or 
was  it 

Mr.  Bull  (interposing).  It  is  a  rail  and  water  shipping  arrange- 
ment. Practically  all  the  potatoes  that  move  from  Maine  into  the 
Southeast,  many  of  them  go  through  Boston  and  then  by  the  Mer- 
chants &  Miners,  or  the  Savannah  Line,  or  the  Clvde  Line  into  the 
southeastern  territory — that  is,  right  down  to  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina,  through  that  district. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  carried  by  water  to  tliose 
ports,  to  the  southeastern  ports  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  to  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Charleston,  and  dif- 
ferent places.  We  want  to  bring  them  into  New  York  and  theu 
ship  them  by  the  same  lines  on  account  of  the  haul  from  the 
Bangor  and  Aroostook  points  into  Cape  Jellis(  n  or  into  Stockton 
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Harbor,  being  shorter  they  can  get  their  cars  back  quicker  and  avoid 
the  shortage  of  cars  that  almost  invariably  takes  place  in  wintertime 
up  there;  they  can  turn  their  cars  around  just  that  much  faster.  The 
Clyde  Line  refused  absolutely  at  first  to  take  aqy  part  of  it.  They 
have  two  associations  in  New  York,  one  of  which  I  do  not  know  the 
name  of^  it  is  an  association  composed  of  the  regular  lines  in  which 
they  discuss  freight  matters. 

1  know  that  in  this  case  when  we  made  applications  for  through 
rates  it  had  to  be  presented  to  this  meeting  three  times;  after  that 
any  line  that  insisted  on  making  through  rates  with  us  had  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  made  the  through  rate. 
They  forced  a  pretty  good  bargain,  as  far  as  the  division  of  rate  was 
concerned,  because  they  were  the  only  ones  who  would  make  it  with 
us;  so  we  nad  to  allow  them  12  cents,  and  I  did  on  the  understanding 
that  I  did  not  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  other  roads  or  the 
other  steamship  companies.  Well,  that  went  along  all  right  for  a 
year ;  then  when  we  got  through  rates  with  the  Old  Dominion  Line, 
the  Clyde  Line,  and  the  Savannah  Line,  seeing  there  were  some 
movements  coming  that  way,  agreed  to  let  us  in  by  way  of  their 
lines,  and  I  made  an  arrangement  with  them  at  14  cents — a  little 
better  division  than  I  had  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  because  I  was 
in  the  territory  then  and  12  cents  was  pretty  close.  Well,  evidently 
they  compared  notes  at  the  end  of  the  nrst  year,  and  the  Clyde  Line 
and  the  Savannah  Line  found  I  was  only  paying  the  Old  I)ominion 
Line  12  cents,  so  they  hauled  off  and  would  not  pay  me  any  more 
than  12  cents.  Then,  through  a  mix-up,  the  way  the  tariff  was 
formed — through  a  concurrence  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Eoad  had 
given  to  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  which  had  been  withdrawn — the 
rates  by  the  Old  Dominion  Line  at  present  are  withdrawn,  and  it  is 
a  question  if  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook:  does  not  give  that  concurrence 
back,  whether  we  will  have  any  rates  into  the  Southeast;  but  I  hope 
that  matter  will  be  straightened  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  other  roads  discriminated  against  you 
in  the  matter  of  terminals  or  rates? 

Mr.  BxTUi.  No;  because  we  have  not  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
that  they  could.  It  is  pretty  expensive,  you  know,  to  get  a  boat  into 
a  port  with  general  freight  on  and  find  out  you  can  not  do  business, 
and  you  had  better  not  try  it. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  why  that  is  true.  You 
say  it  is  expensive;  they  can  not  afford  to  make  the  experiment? 

Mr.  Bum..  Why^  take  Jacksonville,  for  example.  Jacksonville  takes 
a  lot  of  freight,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  freight  passes  in  both  directions 
through  JacKsonville.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  freight  that  goes 
locally  to  that  port.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  that  passes  through  there  that 
never  stops  at  all.  If  we  should  start  a  line  to  Jacksonville  without  a 
prorating  arrangement  with  the  railroads  the  Clyde  Line  could  cut 
the  local  rate  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  cut  the  local  rates  all  to 
pieces  "  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Business  going  to  Atlanta  would  move  on  a  through 
rate.  Fniit  from  southern  Florida  would  move  on  a  through  rate, 
and  on  account  of  the  prorating  arrangement  the  existing  steamship 
line  has  through  Jacksonville  we  could  not  secure  any  part  of  this 
business,  as  the  sum  of  any  rate  we  could  make  to  or  rrom  Jackson- 
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viUe,  plus  the  iiiland  local  rate,  would  be  higher  than  the  through 
rate.  Therefore,  the  existing  line  could  make  a  profit  on  the  through 
business  and  cut  the  port-to-port  business  so  as  to  make  it  unprofit- 
able. 

Sir.  HuMPHKEY.  But  would  you  have  to  pay  that  prorating? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  would  have  to  pay  the  local  rates  in  order  to  get 
that  business,  and  they  could  go  on  with  the  cut  in  the  port-to-port 
business  indefinitely  until  they  would  kill  any  new  line. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  your  through  rate  being  $100  on  a 
certain  commodity — a  certain  quantity  of  it — if  you  had  to  pay  $75 
of  that  to  the  local  roads  to  carry  it  to  the  ultimate  destination  it 
would  leave  you  only  $25,  while  they  might  be  getting  $50? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  through  rate  below 
what  you  could  give? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  exactly  the  point,  and  they  get  $50 
and  better,  too. 

Mr.  Habdy.  They  would  give  a  through  rate  on  that  piece  of  freight 
for  $100? 

ifr.  Bull.  Yesj,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  they  would  get  $50  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  You  might  have  to  charge  $125  in  order  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  from  the 
local  freight,  they  could  cut  that  until  you  could  not  live? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Because  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  through  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  they  would  be  making  money  on  their 
through  business  right  straight  along,  and  on  their  local  business 
they  would  simply  meet  competition. 

The  Chaibman.  The  railroads  at  these  several  points  where  these 
lines  are  running  in  aflSliation  with  railroads  will  not  let  you  in  so 
that  you  can  compete  with  them  on  other  business? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  will  not  let  anybody  in  except  their  regular  con- 
nections. 

The  Chaibman.  In  this  instance  from  Jacksonville,  it  is  the  Clyde 
Line! 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  is  a  railroad-owned  line  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  the  Clyde  Line.  It  is  in 
the  combination  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  who  it  belongs  to. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  stated  that  they  reduced  the  rate  to  let 
you  in  on  the  same  basis.  You  are  testifying  now  from  your  ex- 
perience in  the  business? 

Mr.  BuLu  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  I  have  never  made  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  roads  running  into  Jacksonville,  but  where  I  have 
not  made  it  I  have  seen  it,  and  everybody  else  knows  it  is  true;  there 
is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  have  run  up  against  it  in  one  place,  and  that 
deters  you  from  running  up  against  it  in  others? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  that  the  Texas  situation  was  different.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  go  int#  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  we  never  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  Texas  laws  contemplate 
a  different  situation,  but  they  probably  find  that  as  to  these  through 
rates  they  are  bound  by  the  interstate  legislation  and  can  not  eff^ 
the  result  that  you  think  of. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know.  I  had  an  idea — ^I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  situation — that  the  rates  out  of  Galveston  to  Texas  common 
points  were  the  same  as  based  on  through  rates,  but  whether  based 
on  the  local  rate  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  may  be;  I  never  studied  the  tariffs  particularly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  reason  that  the  State  commission  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  through  rate  from  New  York  via  Galveston  into  interior 
points.     They  can  not  control  it.    My  understanding  is  they  have 

the  same  wall  to  run  against  there. 

Mr.  Bull.  Of  course,  there  have  been  lines — ^you  see,  the  Texas 
City  Steamship  Co.  went  into  Texas  City 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Texas  City  Co.;  the  Mallory  Line  bought  them 
out — ^that  is,  part  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  bought  them  out  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  run  a  line  to  Key 
West,  Tampa,  and  New  Orleans,  and  Clyde  Line  bought  them  out. 
They  are  under  Clyde  Line  domination  now — ^that  is,  all  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  Most  of  the  lines  have 
gotten  in.  I  think  the  Texas  City  got  m  by  making  a  contract  with 
the  Steel  Corporation,  just  like  we  made  a  contract  with  the  paper 
company  to  take  so  much  freight  at  the  certain  rate,  irrespective 
of  the  competition,  and  if  you  can  get  anybody  to  make  a  contract 
vou  can  give  the  regular  lines  a  "  pretty  good  run  for  their  money  " 
before  they  cut  vou  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  the  contract  lasts? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  getting  terminal  fa-' 
cilities  or  dockage  facilities  at  Jacksonville,  Savannah,  and  so  on! 

Mr.  Bull.  We  do  not  go  into  very  many  Atlantic  ports.  We  carry 
coal  into  Mayport  for  some  of  the  railroads  or  for  local  consump- 
tion^  and  the  coal  men  usually  have  their  own  terminal  facilities; 
and  at  Florida  points,  Bocagrande  and  Port  Tampa,  we  carry  phos- 
phate rock  from  there  and  coal  down.  The  coal  goes  to  the  railroad 
largelv,  and  the  facilities  for  handling  phosphate  rock  are  excellent, 
and  that  has  not  been  brought  under  any  prorating  arrangement,  so 
you  take  your  turn  as  you  arrive. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  jiist  a  little  puzzled  to  know  why  they  do  not 
adopt  the  same  methods  with  regard  to  cargo  freight  as  they  have 
with  reference  to  package  freight,  and  drive  you  out  completely. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  when  the  other  is  sewea  up  ti^ht  enough  that 
that  will  be  the  next  step.  I  think  I  am  right.  It  is  already  so  as 
far  as  Philadelphia  in  hard  coal  is  concerned  into  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  amazement  you  have  is  at  their  moderation  I 

Mr.  Bull.  Sir? 
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Mr.  Habdy.  You  are  only  astonished  at  their  moderation?  [No 
response.] 

Mr.  Aykes.  Mr.  Bull,  the  other  day  we  had  some  testimony  from 
your  father  which  led  us  to  believe  that  as  to  the  package  freight  it 
would  be  impossible,  perhaps,  not  only  to  get  a  prorating  arrange- 
ment as  you  suggest,  but  to  get  opportunity  to  handle  it  at  all. 

Mr.  BuLU  My  personal  belief  is  that  there  are  more  ways  of  "  kill- 
ing  a  cat  than  drowning  it,"  and  if  anybody  tried  to  force  an  issue- 
that  you  would  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  the  cars 
which  belonged  to  3'ou  when  your  steamer  got  there,  and  there  are 
lots  of  things  that  can  happen,  you  know.    Suppose  a  car  out  in  the 
freight  yard,  or  four  or  five  cars,  were  lost  and  were  mixed  up.    I 
believe  that  would  be  so  if  you  forced  the  issue. 
Mr.  Ayres.  But  you  have  never  had  any  practical  experience? 
Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  we  have  never  tried  that. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  lose  the  cars  and 
not  have  cars  to  take  your  cargo,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  would 
It  not? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  easily  tell  where  the  fault  was? 
Mr.  Bull.  I  would  not  want  to  try  it  on  a  forced  issue. 
The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  correspondence  you  care  to 
submit  ? 

Mr.  Buix.  No;  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  for  this  [indicating 
certain  documents! .     It  dates  back  to  1907  and  is  simply  correspond- 
ence with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  that  time.    I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  of  any  value  to  you  or  not. 
The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  so.    Is  there  anything  else? 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  were  giving  us  the  classification  awhile  ago,  but 
did  not  carry  that  out.    Right  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
complete  the  comparison  for  all  the  rates  of  freight. 
Mr.  Bull.  I  have  just  taken  the  six  classes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Six  classes.  I  would  like  to  have  them  all  in.  You 
have  first  33,  or  a  difference  of  6  cents. 
Mr.  Bull.  You  have  third  class  from  Portland,  which  is  23  cents. 
Stockton  Harbor,  26;  fourth  class  from  Portland  to  Lincoln,  18; 
Stockton  Harbor,  21;  fifth  class  from  Portland  to  Lincoln,  14  cents; 
from  Stockton  to  Lincoln  17 ;  sixth  class  from  Portland  to  Lincoln, 
11  cents;  from  Stockton  Harbor,  13  cents. 

I  should  say  that  in  addition  to  these  rates  the  northern  part  of  the 

State  has  a  great  many  commodity  rates  which  are  very  much  lower 

than  any  of  these  rates,  and  we  would  have  to  apply  the  class  rates 

according  to  this,  as  there  are  now  no  commodity  rates  from  Stockton 

at  all  to  any  of  the  Maine  Central  points,  except  on  cement  to  some 

points  and  to  a  few  others  on  fertilizer.    Some  fertilizer  factories  are 

at  Stockton  Harbor  and  in  order  to  get  the  haul  of  these  factories 

they  put  them  in. 

Would  you  care  for  another  comparison,  Eastport,  for  example? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  have  two  or  three  of  those  comparisons. 

Mr.  Bull,  The  rate  from  Portland  to  Eastport  is  27  cents ;  from 

Stockton  Harbor  to  Eastport  is  39  cents,  first  class;  second  class  from 

Portland  to  Eastport  is  22  cents,  from  Stockton  Harbor  is  32  rents; 

third  class  from  Portland  to  Eastport  is  18  cents;  from  Stockton 
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Harbor  it  is  26  cents ;  fourth  dass  is  14  cents  from  Portland  to  East- 
port  and  21  cents  from  Stockton  Harbor ;  fifth  clads  from  Portland  to 
Eastport  is  11  cents;  Stockton  Harbor  to  Eastport  is  6  cents;  sixth 
class,  Portland  to  Eastport  is  9  cents  and  from  Stockton  Hari)or  to 
Eastport  is  13  cents. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  are  the  restrictive  differences? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  all  these  distances  there  is  106  miles  difference  in 
each  one  of  these  places,  because  all  this  freight  passes  through  North- 
em  Maine  Junction,  which  is  28  miles  from  Stockton  Harbor,  and 
from  Portland  to  Northern  Maine  Junction  is  134  miles;  so  that 
makes  106  miles  from  any  of  the  places  north  of  Bangor  in  favor 

of  Stockton  Harbor. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  other  than  their 
desire  to  arbitrarily  discriminate,  why  the  rate  is  less  for  the  shorter 
haul — are  there  any  physical  reasons? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Any  business  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  see  any  good  reasons.  I  have  not 
been  able  from  the  letters  that  we  put  in  here  to  ascertain,  as  they 
do  not  offer  any  reason.    I  tried  to  find  a  reason. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  no  heavy  grades  or  anything  of  that 
character  that  would  make  them  desire  to  take  the  longer  haul! 

Mr.  Bull.  You  see,  if  you  will  look  at  that  map  [referring  to 
map],  with  the  exception  of  28  miles,  the  haul  is  jiracticallv  the 
same ;  all  this  business  comes  through.  There  [indicating]  is  North- 
orn  Maine  Junction ;  all  this  business  passes  through  Northern  Maine 
Junction^  and  from  there  up  it  passes  over  exactly  the  same  route, 
whether  it  originates  at  Portlana  or  Stockton  Haroor. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Between  Portland  and  this  junction 
point  are  there  greater  or  less  grades  than  the  grades  between  the 
junction  points  and  Stockton? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  Stockton  is  an  easier  haul  by  a  great  deal; 
hardly  any  grades  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  it  follow  the  river? 

Mr.  Bull.  It  is  just  in  sight  of  the  river;  just  a  little  back  from 
the  river. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania.  Does  it  follow  the  valley  down! 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  they  go  around  a  high  hill  here  [indicating],  but 
it  is  practically  level.  They  carir,  I  think,  35  or  40  loads  of  coal 
cars  going  up  there  in  a  train.  1  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is, 
but  it  is  a  good  road  and  a  good,  easy  haul. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  and  get  it  in  the  record. 
Which  distance  is  the  more  economical,  the  longer  or  the  shorter 

route  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  You  see,  this  road  has  only  been  built  six  years  from 
Northern  Maine  Junction  to  Stockton  Harbor,  and  I  think  yon  have 
a  very  much  heavier  grade  on  the  old  roads  up  to  Northern  ^^^ 
Junction  than  you  have  on  the  other.  The  new  road  is  a  good, 
modern  road.  ^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  physical  advantages  are  in  favor 
of  Stockton? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  should  say  so,  decidedly. 
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The  Chairman.  If  they  were  to  give  Stockton  the  same  pro|)or- 
tion  of  i-ates  the  chances  are  it  would  build  up  quite  a  town  and 
port  there,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  BuUi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  perhaps,  Portland  has  something  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Bui^  I  want  to  say,  as  far  as  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  road  is 
concerned,  they  do  not  give  anybody  any  preference.  Anybody  else 
can  ccmie  in  and  get  the  same  rates  we  are  getting.  We  have  no 
cinch  at  all.  So  that  if  it  should  happen  that  they  would  give  these 
rates,  anvbody  else  would  be  free  to  get  them  just  as  much  as  we  are. 
Mr.  iLiVDr.  If  that  were  so  all  along  the  coast,  then  commerce 
would  seek  the  lines  of  least  resistance? 

Mr.  BuUj.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  natural  way,  where  it  could  be  most 
economically  handled. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  result  would  be  the  people  would  get  their 
commodities  at  a  less  rate? 
Mr.  Bull.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardt.  There  would  be  much  less  waste  and  no  unnecessary 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  that;  I  think 
you  would  then  get  real  regulation  by  supply  and  demand;  at  the 
present  time  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  not  be  carried  a  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
way  where  there  was  no  inducement  to  carry  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir.  Not  only  that,  but  if  a  man  has  a  through  rate 
on  lumber,  or  some  commodity,  or  naval  stores,  for  example,  sa^  into 
Jacksonville,  and  moving  on  a  through  rate,  and  the  Clyde  I^e  is 
congested,  they  can  not  carry  all  their  freight;  they  can  hold  that 
freight  right  there.  The  man  may  want  it,  out  he  can  not  put  it  in 
m  another  boat  and  take  it,  even  if  it  is  his  freight,  because  he  would 
have  to  pav  the  local  rate  into  Jacksonville.  So  they  can  hold  that 
and  load  this  boat  and  hold  that  until  the  next  boat  comes  along.  I 
think  that  transportation  would  be  improved. 

They  would  have  to,  because  they  would  be  up  against  it,  and  com- 
petition and  the  best  service  would  win  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Naturally,  it  would  be  an  improvement  of  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  if  the  freight  moves  over  a  comparatively 
shorter  line  ? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  would  be  that  possibility  of  congestion  ? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  now  take  a 
recess  until  2  o'clock.    Mr.  Bull  may  be  excused. 

Thereupon,  at  12.11  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  January  22,  1913. 


WEDHESBAT,  JANTJABY  22,  1013. 

Tbe  committee  met  at  10.40  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Eepresentatives  Ayres,  Post,  Stone,  Thayer,  Hardy,  Bam- 
Ii&rt,  and  Faison. 
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TESTIMOmr  OF  MR.  CHBISTIAIT  T.  BECK,  FBEIGET  TRAFFIC  KAI- 
AGEB  OF  THE  HAMBURO-AMEBICAN  UNE,  NEW  YOBE  CUT. 

Tlie  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  address,  and  business  connections 
to  the  committee,  please. 

Mr.  Beck.  Christian  J.  Beck,  New  York,  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  you  are  in  charge  of  the 
Atlas  service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  at  present  in  charge  of  all  the  freight  service  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Line  operating  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  but  have  been  in  that  capacity  only  for  the  last  two  montlis, 
prior  to  which  time  I  was  in  charge  of  wnat  is  known  as  our  Atlas 
service,  wliich  conducts  various  lines  between  New  York,  the  West 
Indies,  Caribbean  ports,  and  Central  America,  including  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico,  South  and  Central  America. 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  to  take  up  the  services  of  the  Atlas  Line 
one  by  one ;  first,  the  service  to  Cuba.    Y'ou  have  a  service  to  Cuba! 

Mr.  Bkck.  We  have  a.  service  to  and  from  Santiago,  Cuba.  That 
is  the  only  Cuban  port  we  serve. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  other  services  to  Cuba  recently? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  had  tor  about  one  year  to  other  Cuban  ports- 
name  ly,  Havana,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo.  The  service  was  dis- 
lontmued  in  September,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  line  operating  to  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.. 
known  as  the  Ward  Line,  operates  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  regular  service  of  the  Ward  Line? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  they  have  a  regular  service. 

The  Chapman.  And  yours  is 

Mr.  Beck.  Ours  is  a  regular  weekly  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  line  and  the  Ward  Line  are  the  only 
lines  that  operate  from  New  York  to  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beck.  To  my  laiowledge  we  are  the  only  lines. 

The  Chairman.  ^Miat  line  or  lines  operate  to  other  points  in 
Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York  the  Ward  Line  operates  to  Habana, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Manzanillo. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No  other  lines  from  New  York.  There  are  lines  from 
the  Gulf,  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile ;  with  which,  however,  I  am 
not  very  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  operate 
a  line  or  lines  from  New  York  to  points  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  operate  only  to  one  port — Antilla,  on  the  north. 

The  Chairman.  Now  tell  the  committee,  please,  if  your  company 
has  within,  say,  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  a  party  to  any  agree- 
ment or  agreements  or  any  understandings  with  any  of  these  steam- 
ship lines  mentioned  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic 
to  or  from  the  United  States  to  the  points  mentioned  in  Cuba- 
Mr.  Beck.  At  the  time  we  were  operating  to  Habana,  Cienfuegos, 
and  Manzanillo  we  had  a  tacit  but  unwritten  understanding  with  the 
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Ward  line  on  freight  rates.  At  the  present  time  we  operate  inde- 
pendently. We  do  not  consult  each  other  in  regard  to  rates;  we 
fix  the  rates  according  to  our  own  judgment  of  what  they  should 
be,  but  we  aim  not  to  underquote  one  another. 

The  Chaibman.  The  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  not,  to  Santiago 
by  your  line  and  by  the  Ward  Line  ? 

lir.  Beck.  Well,  it  would  operate  in  this  way:  If  the  Ward  Line 
fixes  a  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  they  will  probably  tell  us  of  it, 
or  we  will  learn  of  it  in  the  marKet,  and  we  will  adjust  our  rates 
accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  this  is  that  you  have  the  same  rate 
on  commodities  from  New  York  to  Santiago  and  from  Santiago  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  would  be  the  eventual  result,  although  at  times 
one  or  the  other  mi^ht  be  underquoting  tl\e  other,  not  naving  full 
knowledge  of  what  tne  other  was  doing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  there  was  a  lack  of  frankness  on  the 
part  of  one  toward  the  other,  that  might  occur? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  lack  of  frankness  exists.    We  do  not  work  in  the 
harmony  with  the  Ward  Line  that  we  do  with  some  of  the  other  lines. 
The  Chausman.  What  service  does  the  Ward  Line  give  between 
New  York  and  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beck.  Their  service  is  not  as  regular  as  ours.    I  believe  they 
average  about  one  steamer  in  10  days. 
The  Chairaian.  Yours,  I  believe  you  said,  was  once  a  week? 
Mr.  Beck.  Our  service  is  once  a  week? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  be- 
tween your  line  and  the  Ward  Line  with*  reference  to  the  service ; 
that  is.  that  you  shall  give  a  weekly  service  and  that  theirs  shall  l)o  at 
other  intervals? 
Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  understanding. 
The  Chairman.  When  you  withdrew  from  the  service  to  Habana 
and  the  other  points  you  have  mentioned,  was  that  by  agreement  be- 
tween your  line  and  the  Cuban  Mail  or  any  other  line  that  is  in  that 
service  now? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  it  was  not.  We  withdrew  because  we  found  the 
trade  did  not  pay.  We  did  not  have  the  right  steamers  at  the  time 
to  conduct  that  trade  profitably,  and  after  experiment  we  found  we 
could  not  live  in  it  with  the  steamers  we  had,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently obtain  such  steamers  as  would  suit  the  trade,  and  therefore 
concluded  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  consideration  for  your  withdraw- 
ing at  the  time  ? 
Mr.  Beck.  None  whatever. 
The  Chairman.  Pecuniary  or  otherwise? 
Mr.  Beck.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  as  a  business  proposition,  it  did  not  pay? 
Mr.  Beck.  Exactly. 

The  Chadsman.  And  you  are  operating  with  the  same  steamers 
now.  are  you,  to  Santiago? 

Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  we  are  not.  Our  Santiago  service  is  in  connection 
^th  our  Jamaica,  Colon,  and  Port  Limon  service.  We  make  San- 
tiago a  port  of  call  on  what  we  call  our  lines  A  and  B.  In  other 
words,  we  combine  Santiago  with  our  other  business,  whereas  the 
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service  that  we  have  previously  been  discussing  was  purely  a  Cuban 
service. 

The  Chairman.  The  service  you  abandoned? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  call  at  Santiago  weekly  t 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  proportion  of  the  service  or  traffic  to 
Santiago  do  you  control  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  no  figures  at  my  command,  but  I  believe  at  pres- 
ent, owing  to  our  regular  service,  approximately,  60  per  cent  of  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Ward  Line  the  balance? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  did  you  say  runs  to  the  north  coast  of 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  Munson  line 
serve  the  north  coast.  The  Royal  Mail  serves  only  one  port,  Antilk. 
They  combine  Antilla  with  their  itinerary  in  the  same  way  we  com- 
bine Santiago  with  ours. 

The  Chairman.  The  ports  at  which  they  call  are  connected  with 
Habana  by  rail,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between 
your  company  and  the  Royal  Mail  or  the  Munson  Line  that  if  they 
will  keep  out  of  Santiago  you  will  keep  out  of  these  other  ports! 

Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  there  is  no  understanding  existing  between  any  of 
the  companies  you  name  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  That  division  of  the  territory  is  purely  a  matter 
of  selection  by  the  companies,  uninfluenced  by  any  agreement  between 
them? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right 

The  Chairman.  Or  understanding? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  was  that  tacit  understanding  or  agree- 
ment between  your  line  and  the  other  lines  operating  to  Habana  from 
New  York  discontinued? 

Mr.  Beck.  At  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  was  that? 

Mr.  Beck.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it,  in  September,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  terms  of  that  understanding  under 
which  you  operated  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  iBECK.  We  had  no  hard-and-fast  agreement,  but  it  was  tacitly 
understood  between  us  that  we  would  not  cut  each  other's  rates.  At 
that  time  another  service  was  in  the  field,  the  American  and  Cuban 
Line,  and  they  were  cutting  rates  very  severely  to  obtain  business, 
and  the  Ward  Line  and  we  were  following  them,  but  were  sup- 
posed to  consult  with  each  other  on  rates  before  making  any  chan^ 
The  agreement  did  not  work  out  very  well,  because  all  three  hnes 
were  fighting  for  business.  There  was  not  enough  business  to  go 
around,  and  good  faith  was  not  kept  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  lines. 

The  Chair3ian.  At  that  time  the  American  was  operating  from 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York,  and  still  is.  May  I  be  allowed  to  cor- 
rect my  testimony,  as  I  had  forgotten  the  American  &  Cuban  Line, 
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which  operates  to  all  Cuban  ports  from  New  York  as  business 
offers. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  does  operate  from  New  York  to  all 
Cuban  ports? 

Mr.  Seck.  Yes ;  to  all  Cuban  ports  as  business  offers. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  operate  from  Boston  also? 

Ifr.  Beck.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  service  from  Boston  to  Cuba? 

Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  from  your  statement,  you  have 
no  understanding  or  agreement  of  anj  nature  whatever  with  any  of 
these  lines  mentioned,  or  any  other  line  with  reference  to  the  trade 
with  Cuba,  either  passenger  or  freight. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  can  not  speak  for  tne  passenger  end^  because  that  is 
not  within  my  jurisdiction:  but  as  far  as  freight  is  concerned  we 
have  no  agreements  on  Cuban  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  operate  to  the  ports  of  Haiti. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  line  to  Santiago  which  continues  the  serv- 
ice to  Haiti,  or  is  that  an  independent  line?   * 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Santiago  lines  are  what  we  call  our  lines  A  and  B, 
which  operate  to  Santiago;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Colon,  and  Port 
Limon,  Costa  Rica.  Our  Haiti  line  or  lines  operate  to  Haiti  and 
Colombia. 

Our  Haiti  lines  operate  to  Haiti  and  Colombia,  sometimes  calling 
at  Jamaica  on  the  homeward  voyage  for  bananas. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  Haiti  and  Colombia! 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Koyal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  operates  to  Haiti. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  line? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Seeberg  Line  from  Mobile. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  your  company,  within 
three  years  past,  say,  has  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agree- 
ments or  any  understandings  i^^ith  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines 
as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United 
States  to  Haiti. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Royal  Dutch  West 
India  Mail,  and  I  have  brou^t  a  copy  of  that  agrement  with  me. 

The  Chairman.^  Is  it  still  in  force  i 

Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  it  expired  on  December  31, 1912,  notice  of  cancella- 
tion having  been  giv^n  in  June  of  that  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Please  hand  it  to  tne  stenographer  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

The  paper  so  produced  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  67,"  and  is  as 
foDows : 

Exhibit  No.  57. 

Agieement  made  in  Europe  between  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service) 

and  Koninklijke  West-Indische  Maildienst 

1.  The  trade  from  New  York  to  Haiti, — ^The  ports  of  Gonaives,  Miragonne, 
Port  de  Palx,  and  Haiti  are  reserved  for  the  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas 
Service).  The  ports  of  St.  Marc,  Aux  Oayes,  Aquin,  and  Jacmel  are  reserved 
for  the  Koninklijke  West-Indlsche  Maildienst. 

The  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  Petit  Goave,  and  Jeremie  may  be  served  Jointly 
by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  (Atlas  Service)  and  Koninklijke  West-Indische 
UalldieosL 
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2.  The  trade  from  Haiti  to  New  York.— The  por's  of  Cnpe  Hnltl  nnd  Port 
de  Palx  nre  reserved  for  the  Hnmburg-Americnn  Line  (Atlns  Service).  Tbe 
ports  of  JacDiel.  Aux  Cayes,  Aquin,  and  St.  Marc  are  reserved  for  the 
KoninklUke  West-Indische  Malldlenst.  The  ports  of  Port  au  Prince,  Petit 
Goave,  Miragoane,  Connives,  and  Jeremie  may  be  served  by  both  he  Humburg- 
Anierlcnn  Line  (AMas  Service)  and  the  Koniuklijlce  West-Indische  Mnildlenst 

3.  On  cargo  from  or  to  Europe,  either  direct  or  via  New  York,  each  line 
retains  the  entire  through  freight.  On  cargo  to  New  York  from  Port  au  Prince 
and  Petit  Goave  and  on  cargo  to  and  from  all  other  Hiiltiau  ports  each  line 
retains  the  entire  freight. 

4.  Each  line  reserves  for  itself  40  per  cent  of  its  net  freight,  ihchidlng 
primage,  but  excluding  tonnnge  and  lighterage  dues  from  New  York  to  Port  au 
Prince  and  Petit  Goave,  whilst  the  remaining  60  per  cent  are  to  be  placed  Into 
a  pool  and  divided  in  the  proportion  of  76.76  per  cent  to  the  Hambaisr-American 
•Line  (Atlas  Service)  and  23.26  per  cent  to  the  Koninklijke  West-Indische  Mail- 
diens\ 

Should  either  of  the  parties  fall  to  supply  their  minimum  number  of  sailings 
in  any  year,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  the  pooled  ports,  then  such  party's 
share  in  the  pool  earnings  shall  be  proportionately  reduced  for  the  boiefii  of  the 
other  party. 

A  settlement  of  the  pool  freight  shall  be  made  half  yearly. 

The  above  proportions  of  the  pool  are  based  upon : 

(a)  A  minimum  of  26  sailings  each  year  for  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
f  Atlas  Service)  and  26  sailings  each  ye:ir  for  the  Koninklijke  West-Indische 
Malldlenst. 

(b)  The  actual  earnings  of  the  two  lines  from  New  York  to  Port  au  Prince 
and  Petit  Goave  during  the  years  1907,  1908,  and  1909. 

They  remain  in  force  for  the  settlement  of  all  sailings  up  to  Deceml)er  31, 

1910,  after  which  date  a  new  division  of  the  pool  will  be  fixed  for  the  year 

1911,  based  upon  the  actual  earnings  of  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910.  Each 
following  year  the  proportions  of  the  pool  will  be  revised  in  the  same  way— 
based  u|)on  the  earnings  of  the  last  pi-ecedlng  three  years  from  New  York  to 
Port  au  Prince  and  Petit  Goave. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  the  same  rates  of  freight  shall  be  maintained  between 
Haiti  and  New  York  by  both  lines  to  all  ports;  both  lines  to  maintain  the  same 
through  rates  between  Haiti  and  Europe,  either  for  shipments  via  New  York 
or  for  direct  shipments  from  Hsiitl. 

C.  The  parties  bind  themselves  nnd  their  agents  to  maintain  the  tariffs  as 
may  be  n greed  ut^mi  from  time  to  time,  and  not  to  make  any  redaction  In  these 
rates,  either  dfrintly  or  Indirectly,  by  giving  commission  or  reduction  in  the 
lighterage  r.nd  [or]  port  dues  or  any  form  of  return  or  any  advantage  to  tbe 
slippers  juid  [oi]  consignees  with  a  view  of  Influencing  freight  toward  their 
line. 

The  commission  to  be  paid  their  agents  to  be  uniform. 

7.  No  reduction  will  be  granted  from  regular  passage  rates  excepting  to  con- 
suls or  other  officials  connected  with  the  American  or  foreign  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, for  whom  an  optional  25  per  cent  discount  may  he  granted;  and  to  diplo- 
matic nilnlFters  or  other  high  Government  officials,  for  ^hom  a  rate  may  be 
nrrnnged  at  the  discretion  of  the  respective  lines.  * 

S.  No  c(Miresslons  are  to  be  granted  to  shippers ;  but  each  line  is  free  to  make 
speclnl  rates  for  passage  to  Its  own  agents  and  to  the  chief  officials  of  con- 
necting transportation  lines. 

9.  All  disputes  or  differences  arising  between  the  parties  as  to  any  matter 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  referred  to  three  persons  residing  in  the  city  of 
Now  York,  not  being  lawyers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  each  of  the 
parties  hereto,  and  the  third,  who  shall  in  all  respects  be  entirely  disinterested 
as  between  the  parties  and  their  said  appointees,  by  the  two  thus  chosen.  The 
decision  of  such  arbitrators  to  be  bindng  upon  the  parties*  provided  that  tbe 
s;une  be  rendered  in  writing  under  their  hands  and  seals  within  10  days 
after  tinal  submission  to  them  of  the  matters  in  controversy.  All  matters 
In  controversy  pending  at  any  one  time  shall  be  submitted  to  such  arbitratioa 
together. 

10.  This  agreement  shall  date  from  January  1, 1910,  and  Is  to  remain  in  effect 
until  Dt»cember  31.  1910.  This  agreement,  with  corrections  in  pool  percentages 
as  provided  by  clause  4,  renews  Itself  automatically  and  indefluitely  for'  one- 
year  periods,  unless  notice  to  terminate  It  Is  given  by  either  party  on  or  before 
July  1  of  the  then  existing  pool  year.    Should,  however,  the  Hamburg-American 
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Line  (Atlas  Seirice)  at  any  time  withdraw  from  the  Santa  Marta-New  York 
fniit  trade  they  reserve  the  right,  in  respect  to  the  trade  from  New  York  to 
Haiti,  to  call  at  St  Marc,  Anx  Cfiyes,  Aquin,  and  Jacmel ;  and  in  respect  to  the 
trade  from  Haiti  to  New  York  to  call  at  uny  or  all  ports  south  of  Gonaives. 
Agreement  signed  in  Europe  November  11,  1909. 

Mr.  Beck.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no  agreement  with  the 
Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  or,  in  fact,  with  anyone,  in  the  Haiti 
trade;  but  we  are  both  observing  the  same  rates  and  conditions. 

The  Chaibman.  And  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  As  far  as  freight  rates  and  conditions  in  the  freight 

traffic  are  concerned,  the  same  rates  and  conditions  govern  both  lines. 

The  Chaibjcan.  Do  you  meet  in  conference? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  have  no  regular  conference,  except  that  if  a 

matter  came  up  we  would  telephone  one  another  and  consult  with  one 

another. 

The  Chaibman.  As  occasion  requires,  you  would  meet  and  arrange 
any  matter  between  you? 
Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  the  traffic  or  any  other  matter  connected 
with  vour  business? 
Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  neglected  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  conference 
with  reference  to  the  Cuban  trade  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Ward  Line? 
Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  have  not. 

The  Chaik3ian.  What  service  do  you  give  from  New  York  to 
Haiti? 
Mr.  Beck.  We  have  a  weekly  service  to  Haiti. 
The  Chaibman.  And  wKat  service  does  the  Royal  Dutch  Mail 
give? 
Mr.  Beck.  A  fortnightly  service. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  operate  to  Santo  Domingan  ports? 
Mr.  Beck.  We  do  Hot. 

The    Chaibman.  Have    you    any    understandin<r    or    n<rr(MMnent. 
whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  with  the  Clyde  Steamship  Lino  by 
the  terms  of  which  your  steamers  are  not  to  call  at  Santo  Domiiiorjin 
ports?   ^ 
Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Has  there  been  any,  say,  within  the  Inst  five  yonrs? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  to  my  knowledge.    My  connectioi\  with  f'p      h.,^ 

service  dates  back  about  three  and  one-half  years,  and  (hiri*  "^  thnt 

time  I  know  positively  there  has  been  no  understandin^r  of  :p      ':  n.l 

with  the  Santo  Domingan  lines. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  have  never  gone  into  that  business  diirr   i^  that 

time? 
Mr.  Beck.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Habdy.  There  has  been  no  occasion,  then,  for  an  undt-  'mikI- 

inff? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  the  situation. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  say  no  such  agreement  exists,  or  ih-w  you 
simply  have  no  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  say  that  during  the  time  I  have  been  connec  tr^  -th 
the  Atlas  service,  which  is  three  and  a  half  years,  no  siiHi    'Tujor- 
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standing  has  existed;  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  under- 
standing has  ever  existed. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  have  a  line-  to  Jamaica  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  we  have  a  weekly  service  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  Jamaican  ports! 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  IPacket  Co. 
and  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

.The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  enter  ports  of  Jamaica  ?    How 
many  ports  are  there  1 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  we  make  now  only  one  port  of  call — ^Kingston. 
Until  receijtly  we  also  called  at  Montego  Bay,  from  which  port  we 
distributed  our  cargo  to  what  is  known  as  the  out-ports  of  Jamaica, 
small  unimportant  ports  which  do  not  justify  a  direct  service.  But 
in  the  hurricane  of  November  last  year  the  facilities  for  distributing 
the  cargo  from  Montego  Bay  were  destroyed,  and  we  are  now  serv- 
ing the  Jamaica  out-ports  with  a  direct  steamer,  sailing  fortnightly, 
and  delivering  its  cargo  at  each  port. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  the  United  Fruit  Co.  also  had 
a  line  to  Jamaica.    Do  their  steamers  go  direct  to  Kingston? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  two  steamers  per  week  direct 
to  Kingston,  and  they  also  have  an  irregular  service  to  Jamaica  out 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  did  you  mention? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  they  have  a  regular  service  from  New 
York  to  Kingston  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  have  a  fortnightly  service  from  New  York  to 
Kingston. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  your  company  i$ 
a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  understandings  with 
either  one  of  these  steamship  lines  as  regards  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  any  of  tlfe  ports  in  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  brought  with  me.  These  docu- 
ments comprise  the  original  agreement,  which  I  understand  T^as 
made  in  Europe,  and  amplifications  of  it  arranged  in  New  York,  to 
govern  the  freight  and  passenger  departments,  reespectively. 

The  Chairaian.  Let  the  stenographer  identify  it. 

The  papers  so  produced  by  the  witness  were  marked  "Exhibits 
Nos.  68,  59,  and  60,"  and  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  58. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 

No.  18  MooRGATE  Stbeit. 
London,  Augwtt  29,  t910, 
Ehil  L.  Boas,  Esq., 

Director  Hamhurff-Amerika  TAnie, 

The  Carlton  Hotel  Pall  Mall  SW, 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  confirm  the  arrangement  arrived  at  with  yonr  good  self 
to-day  that  the  freight  agreement  for  working  the  States^West  Indies  sphere, 
mutually  operated  by  our  respective  companies,  is  to  be  continued  for  another 
year  defhiitely  from  the  date  of  Its  expiry  on  31st  instant,  on  the  understanding 
that  our  share  shall  be  25  per  cent  in  place  of  22^  per  cent  as  at  present. 
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It  is  iimlerstood  tlmt  you  will  have  power  to  take  passengers  between  New 
Yi^rk  j.iifl  (%iloii  by  on ch  of  your  weekly  deiwirtiires. 

The  exlKtlnj:  jKiFsenger  agreement  which  is  to  run  concurrently  with  the 
oirreeuient  is  to  lie  nioditied  by  niutu:il  iirranj^enieut  to  meet  existing  competi- 
tion, failinjr  which,  the  agreement  as  regards  freight  slmll  terminate  at  the 
end  of  bix  mouths. 

Unless  notice  bo  given  l)y  either  party  six  months  before  the  expiry  of  the 
yejsr  for  which  this  arnnigoment  is  made  it  slutil  continue  for  a  further  six 
iu(»ntLs,  and  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  six  months'  notice  from  either  side. 

AVe  shall  be  happy  to  have  your  esteemed  conttrmation. 

We  are,  dear,  sir. 

Yours,  faithfully.  Alfred  S.  Whliams,  Manager. 

Agreed  to  for  the  Hamburg-Amerika  IJnie. 

E.  L.  Boas. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 

IS  Moouoate  Street, 
London  EC,  August  29,  1910. 
Emh.  Boas,  Esq., 

Director  Hamburg-American  Line, 

Carlton  Hotel,  Pali  Mall  SW. 

Deab  Sib:  Supplementary  to  our  letter  of  this  date,  we  are  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  exchange  of  voluminous  mnntfests  now  carried  on 
might  be  dispensed  with,  summaries  being  substituted  in  a  form  to  be  mutually 
ajjreed  between  our  respective  representatives  in  New  York;  it  being,  of  course, 
onderetood  that  each  party  shall  have  full  right  of  access  to  the  other's  mani- 
fests for  inspection,  if  desired. 

Yours,  faithfully,  . 

Head  of  Traffic  Department. 

P.  S. — We  advise  our  New  York  agents  accordingly. 

UEMOBANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  THIS  2 1ST  DAY  OF  FEBRUARY,  1908, 
between  the  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE  OF  HAMBURG  AND  THE  BOYAL  MAIL 
STEAM  PACKET  CO.  OF  LONDON. 

1.  It  Is  agreed  that  commencing  from  1st  March,  1908,  50  per  cent  of  the 
freii^t  earned  (excluding  earnings  on  refrigerated  cargo,  bananas,  and  large 
contract  shipments  of  cement  or  clinkers  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission) 
in  I  heir  resj  cn-tive  services  between  New  York.  Jamaica,  Colombian  ports,  Colon, 
and  vice  versa,  are  to  be  pooled  on  the  basis  of  77}  per  cent  to  the  Haxhbnrg- 
American  Line  and  22}  per  cent  to  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

2.  A  margin  of  5  per  cent  on  the  above  proportions  to  be  allowed  each  com- 
|»ny,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  should  be  found  that  the  actual  total 
pamings  of  each  company  have  amounted  to  less  than  the  respective  proportions 
of  72|  per  cent  by  Hamburg-American  Line  and  17i  per  cent  by  Royal  Mall  Steam 
Packet  Co. ;  then  the  difference  between  these  minimum  proportions  and  the  pro- 
portions actually  earned  shall  be  adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  following  ex- 
ample : 

If  Hamburg-American  Line  shall  only  have  earned  say  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
earnings  of  both  companies,  they  shall  pay  to  the  Royal  Iklail  Steam  Packet  Co. 
one-half  of  21  per  cent  of  the  pooled  freight 

On  the  o^er  hand.  If  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  shall  only  have  earned 
say  15  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings  of  both  companies,  they  shall  pay  to  the 
HambQrg-American  Line  one-half  of  2|  per  cent  of  the  pooled  freight. 

It  Is  also  agreed  to  ascertain,  month  by  month,  the  quantity  of  cargo  carried 
by  the  respective  lines  with  a  view  to  arrange  carriage  in  tiie  agreed  propor- 
tions, as  far  as  possible. 

51  A  Joint  freight  tariff  to  be  agreed  between  the  agencies  of  the  companies  in 
New  York. 

4.  The  parties  further  agree  to  run  their  passenger  steamers  between  New 
York  and  Colon  alternately,  as  far  as  possible. 

5.  The  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.  bind  themselves  not  to  extend  their 
^orvlces  to  Haitian  ports  and  Santa  Marta,  as  far  as  sailings  to  and  from 
New  York  are  concerned,  except  that  In  case  of  war  with  the  Konlnklijke  West- 
Indische  Maildlenst  (Dutch  Line)  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  calling  at  Haitian  ports  served  by  the  Dutch  line. 
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As  regards  Port  Limon  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Hoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Go.  to  extend  their  present  services  to  that  port,  but  they  reserve  the  right  to 
call  there,  and  in  the  event  of  any  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Ck>.  requiring  to  call,  it  is  agreed  that  the  two  companies  shall  meet  and  en- 
deavor to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
each  other. 

0.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  bind  themselves  not  to  call  at  Trinidad  and 
Grenada  from  and  to  New  York,  excepting  with  their  cruising  stesimers. 

7.  The  service  between  New  York  and  Puerto  Barrios  to  be  reserved  to  tlie 
Hamburg-American  Line,  but  if  more  than  a  four- weekly  steamer  should  be  re- 
quired the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  to  have  the  option  to  divide  alternate 
steamers  for  the  additional  sailings.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  are  in 
no  way  to  be  precluded  from  calling  at  Puerto  Barrios  with  their  intercolonial 
steamers. 

8.  This  agreement  to  be  in  force  for  one  and  one-half  years  from  1st  March, 
1908,  and  to  continue  thereafter  until  terminated  by  six-months*  notice  to  be 
given  by  either  party.  That  is  to  say,  the  agreement  will  be  operative  for  a 
minimum  period  of  two  years. 

9.  The  details  of  this  provisional  agrement  to  be  arranged  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  companies  in  New  York,  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  head  offices  in  Hamburg  and  Ix)ndon. 

10.  This  agreement  is  subject  to  a  further  agreemAit  in  regard  to  piissajre 
rates  between  New  York  and  the  West  Indies  being  concluded  between  tLe 
respective  companies  within  three  mouths  from  the  date  of  this  agreement. 

Hamburg- A  MEBiKA  Linie, 

Thomann. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.. 

It.  L.  Forbes,  Secretary, 


ExHisrr  No.  59. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  AT  NEW  YORK  OCTOBER  7,  1908.  SUPPLEMENTARY  T'> 
AGREEMENT  ENTERED  INTO  FEBRUARY  21,  1008,  BETWEEN  THE  HAMBUBG-AMEBR  v5 
LINE  AND  THE  ROYAL   MAIL   STEAM   PACKET  CO. 

1.  The  Atlas  Line  and  the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.  apree  thnt  exc^*;'^ 
in  CBBes  of  accident  the  Atlas  Line  stenmers  Prinz  Au{juf<l  Wifhelm  :'nil  Pn*: 
Joachim,  or  substituted  vessels  of  similar  class,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Stetin> 
Packet  Co.  steamers  shall  be  dispatched  from  New  York  to  Colon  on  altenui^*' 
weeks,  i.  e.,  one  week  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Atlas  steamers  nnd  the 
following  week  a  Royal  Mail  steamer,  and  vice  versa  from  (^olon  to  New  Y^-rk. 

2.  With  reference  to  clause  No.  4  in  orIj?inal  apreenient  it  is  nnderst<x^1  Ju 
the  event  of  the  Atlas  Line  dispatching  the  steamship  Prins  Eitcl  Frirdri*h 
and  the  steamship  Prim  Sigismund  or  other  passenper-carryhiff  steamers  fr  ' 
New  York  to  Colon,  or  vice  versa,  the  same  week  as  tho  R  jyal  >T  ii  ^r  i.. 
Packet  Co.,  the  Atlas  Line  will  not  book  cabin  passoiiirors  from  N<*w  Y«irk  t'* 
Colon  or  from  Colon  to  New  York.  Rut  should  any  oaMn  passonjror  ohnt- 
passage  on  such  steamer  contrary  to  this  understanding  the  Atlas  Line  aLT»*5 
to  pay  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.  50  per  cent  of  i»a.ss;iKe  money  ean.*tl 
on  such  passage. 

In  case  the  steamship  Prinz  EiteJ  Friedrieh  and  the  stt»aniship  Prinz  .'^'>»«- 
mund,  or  substituted  vessels  of  similar  class,  are  dispat(*he<l  tho  same  w»»*'  *- 
the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.*s  steamers,  from  Jama  Ira  to  Colon  ami  ^i' 
versa,  the  parties  agree  to  divide  equally  the  earnings  of  all  first  and  stv^- J 
class  passage  and  decker  traffic  carried  by  the  Atlas  steaniers  mentioned  l'»  '1.  <> 
clause  and  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  from  .Tmh-  « 
to  Colon,  and  vice  versa,  less  a  carrying  charge  of  ^I.TiO  \)pt  head  i>er  dny  f«T 
flrst-class  passengers,  75  cents  per  head  per  day  for  second-olnss  passengers,  and 
25  cents  per  head  per  day  for  deckers,  and  any  commission  paid  agents. 

3.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  15th  of  each  month  at  which  cargo  canrinjrs 
of  both  lines  will  be  ascertained  and  the  under  or  over  carriages  of  either 
Une,  In  accordance  with  agreed  upon  percentage,  decided  upon,  and  arrancp- 
ments  made  as  far  as  possible  to  equalize  said  under  or  over  carriages  darini 
the  following  month. 
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4.  Inward  and  outward  manifest  sheets  of  both  lines  between  New  York 
and  Jamaica,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America, 
and  Colombia,  to  be  sent  to  the  principals  in  London  and  Hamburg,  and  copies 
to  be  interchanged  between  the  two  companies  at  New  York.  These  sheets 
to  show  actual  rates  charged  shippers.  At  the  foot  of  same  deductions  for 
commissions  allowed  shippers  are  to  be  made,  also  cost  of  all  transportation 
beyond  points  of  arrival  or  departure  of  Royal  Mail  or  Atlas  steamers  less 
agreed  upon  cost  of  transshipment  at  New  York,  if  Incurred,  75  cents  per  ton 
weight  or  measurement  as  carried,  otherwise  as  per  scale  agreed  upon. 

5.  Present  cargo  tariffs  to  and  from  Jamaica,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  west  coast 
of  South  and  Central  America,  and  Colombian  ports  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  lines,  subject  to  amendment  by  mutual  consent,  and  the  basis  of  commis- 
sion to  shippers  to  be  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

New  York  to  Kingston 10 

Kingston  to  New  York NIL 

New  York  to  outports  of  Jamaica Nil. 

OutiK)rts  of  Jamaica  to  New  York NIL 

New  York  to  Colombia 10 

Colombia  to  New  York 6 

Si«cie  to  or  from  New  York NIL 

New  York  to  Isthmus  and  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America Nil. 

Isthmus  and  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America  to  New  York Nil. 

It  being  understood,  however,  that  both  companies  are  at  liberty  to  pay 
commission  on  the  following  basis  to  their  regularly  appointed  agents  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  on  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America,  viz: 
Five  per  cent  on  the  freight  earned  by  the  Atlas  and  Royal  Mail  steamers. 

Commissions  to  the  shipi>ers  for  the  first  6  months  should  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  12  months  and  nfterwards  every  6  months,  so  that  6  months'  commission  will 
always  remain  in  band,  nnd  shippers  should  be  obligated  to  support  the  Atlas 
and  Royal  Mail  Lines  only.  Unless  by  special  exemption  and  agreement  with 
the  Atlas  and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  claims  for  commissions  must  be 
filed  with  the  respective  companies  not  later  than  six  mouths  after  they  have 
been  earned,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  paid. 

Any  commission  or  rebate  agreements  now  in  force  by  either  line  not  In 
accordance  with  the  new  arrangement  are  to  be  disclosed,  shippers  to  be 
notified  that  they  will  be  operative  over  both  lines  while  in  force,  and  as  they 
trpire  to  be  renewed  only  on  basis  of  new  agreement 

6.  One-third  of  the  through  rate  on  cargo  shipped  to  Jamaica  outports 
from  New  York  is  to  be  deducted  on  pooling  manifest  as  cost  of  transportation, 
whether  transshipped  at  Kingston  or  Montego  Bay,  but  not  on  cargo  landed  at 
Montejro  Bay  for  delivery  at  Montego  Bay. 

7.  Fonr  RhllllDsiP  is  to  be  deducted  on  pooling  manifest  as  cost  of  transpor- 
tation from  the  through  rate  on  Jamaica  outport  cargo  shipped  to  New  Yorlc, 
whether  via  Kin'jston  or  Montego  Bay,  but  not  on  Montego  Bay  cargo  proper 
shipped  on  direct  steamers  from  Montego  Bay. 

*<.  On  all  cargo  Phipi)ed  from  Jamaica  and  Colombia  to  New  York  with  op- 
tional ports  of  delivery,  an  additonal  2s.  Gd.  per  ton  to  be  charpiod. 

9.  Pa.ssenger  resnilatlons,  tariflfs,  and  general  terms  of  agrt^ement  governing 
passenger  traffic  are  hereby  agreed  to  as  per  subsidiary  passenger  memorandum 
(if  njn-oement,  dated  New  York,  October  7,  1908,  subject  to  revision  by 
mntnal  consent,  canceling  clause  No.  10  in  agreement  Intered  into  at  London, 
Febniary  21,  190S,  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
R^yal  M;!ll  Steam  Packet  Co.,  of  Ix>ndon. 

Ha mburg-Am ERICA N  Line, 
E.  L.  Boas, 
Resident  Director  and  General  Manager, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packkt  Co., 
Sandebson  k  Son,  General  Agents, 
As  agreed  In  X<*w  York,  October  7.  1908. 
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Exhibit  No.  GO. 

Memorandum  Covering  Agreement  Between  the  Hamburg-Amfrtcan  Llxi 
(Atlas  Service)  and  the  Uoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  Covering  Pis- 
BENGBB  Traffic. 

The  following  terms  of  agreement  are  entered  into  by  the  Royal  Mall  Steam 
Packet  Co.  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreemeat 
entered  into  at  London  between  these  lines,  dated  February  21,  1908,  in  con- 
nection with  agreement  made  at  New  York  on  October  7,  1908.  to  govern  the 
passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  West  Indian,  South  and  Central 
American  ports: 

general  conditions. 

1.  Passenger  traffic  between  New  York  and  Colon  will-  be  maintained  by 
fortnightly  sailings  of  each  line,  alternating  every  week,  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  Should  passengers  booked  to  Jamaica  on  the  steamers  of  the  Atbis  servicp. 
sailing  from  New  York  the  same  week  as  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  steamers, 
eubsequently  rebook  by  some  steamer  from  Jamaica  to  Colon,  the  Hambursr- 
American  Line  will  pay  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  50  per  cent  of  the  totil 
through  passage  paid. 

8.  Minimum  rates  and  general  conditions  of  passengers  of  both  lines  to  port^ 
at  which  both  lines  call,  to  be  the  same  according  to  schedule  hereinafter  8et 
forth,  except  where  a  differential  is  made  in  favor  of  Inferior  steamers,  or  may 
hereafter  be  modified  by  mutual  consent. 

4.  In  other  respects  the  services  of  both  lines  will  continue  as  at  present 
arranged ;  subsequent  changes  in  routes,  if  any,  subject  to  terms  of  agreement 
dated  London,  February  21,  1908. 

5.  Return  tickets  of  both  lines  to  be  interchangeable  at  all  ports  and  also 
to  be  interchangeable  with  thoFe  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  vice  versa,  l)€- 
tween  New  York  and  Jamaica,  tlie  terms  of  acceptance  being  as  hereinafter 
stated,  except  in  the  case  of  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  through  tickets  between 
Jamaica  and  England,  or  £50,  West  Indies-Europe,  or  £100,  South  American  cir- 
cular towr  tickets,  circular  cruise  tickets  at  special  rates  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  Atlas  service,  and  stop-over  tickets  which  are  not  Interchange- 
able. 

6.  List  of  agents  receiving  commission  other  than  regular  passenger  agents 
to  be  agreed  upon  and  not  to  be  extended  except  by  mutual  consent. 

7.  No  reductions  will  be  granted  from  regular  tariff  rates  excepting  to  con- 
suls or  other  officials  connected  with  the  American  or  foreign  diplomatic  service, 
for  whom  an  optional  25  per  cent  discount  may  be  gn^anted,  and  for  ministers 
or  other  high  Government  officials,  for  whom  a  rate  may  be  arranged  at  the 
discretion  of  the  respective  lines. 

8.  No  concessions  are  to  be  granted  to  shippers,  but  each  line  is  free  to  make 
special  rates  for  passage  to  its  own  agents  and  to  the  chief  officials  of  cod- 
necting  transportation  lines. 

9.  A  discount  of  50  per  cent  from  the  tariff  rates,  according  to  season,  may 
be  granted  to  the  employees  of  the  Hotel  Titchfield  for  out-of-season  sailinirs 
between  New  York  and  Jamaica  and  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  to  employees  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  over  any  portion 
of  either  company's  service  for  out-of-season  sailings. 

10.  A  special  out-of-season  round-trip  rate  of  $65  for  Royal  Mail  and  Atlas 
Prinz  steamers  and  $60  for  Atlas  8amia  class  to  be  allowed  to  parties  of  25 
or  more  for  out-of-season  sailings,  with  optional  commission  of  5  per  cent  to 
organizers  of  such  parties.  No  further  concessions  to  be  allowed  to  parties  or 
individuals,  excepting  such  special  cases  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time  and 
which  are  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  as  occasion  arises. 

11.  For  families  pnying  four  full  fares  or  over  a  reduction  of  10  jyer  cent  will 
be  made.  (This  applies  only  to  immediate  families,  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
children,  and  servants.) 

12.  The  Hamburg-American  Line  reserves  the  privilege  of  Joining  the  Boyal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  in  the  special  through  rates  between  Europe  and 
Jamaica,  as  at  present  in  force,  or  may  be  later  modified;  all  through  rates  to 
be  based  on  the  full  local  rates,  excepting  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America,  which  rates  are  at  present  under  revision — Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.'s  £50  circular  tours  between  England,  New  York,  and  West  Indies. 
the  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.'s  £100  circular  tour  of  South  America,  and 
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the  through  rate  to  or  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  in  connection  with  the  steamship 
Otcri. 

13.  Through  tickets  to  New  York  issued  by  agents  of  either  line  at  Pacific 
coast  |)orts  of  South  and  Central  America  are  to  be  indorsed:  "Available  by 
Atlas  or  R.  M.  S.  P.  steamers." 

14.  Combined  tickets  may  be  issued  by  either  line  covering  through  passage 
over  portions  of  both  companies'  services ;  the  portions  of  such  tickets  taken  up 
by  either  line  to  be  billed  to  the  issuing  line  at  regular  local  tariff  rates,  less  10 
I<er  cent  commission. 

JAMAICA    RATES. 

An  all-year  minimum  rate,  first  class,  by  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas 
Prinz  Steamers,  $45  single,  $85.50  round  trip;  second  cabin,  $30  single,  $57 
round  trip;  8amia  and  Sibiria  class,  $40  single,  $76  round  trip;  with  the 
e:tception  of  a  special  season  rate,  from  June  15  to  September  30,  for  round-trip 
[•assiige  only,  of  $65  by  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Prinz  steamers, 
first  cabin,  and  $50  second  cabin;  Sarnia  and  Sibiria  class  $60. 

Hckets  issued  at  special  season  rates  valid  for  return  passage  within  35  days 
oDly  from  the  date  of  outward  sailing. 

RETUBN   TICKETS. 

Interchangeable  return  tickets,  to  or  from  Jamaica,  will  be  accepted  as  a  cash 
voucher  for  their  net  face  value,  i.  e.,  round-trip  rate  less  full  outward  fare, 
and  billed  to  issuing  line  for  that  amoimt  less  10  per  cent  commission. 

The  carrying  line  will  adjust  with  the  passenger  the  difference  between  the 
net  face  value  and  90  per  cent  of  the  single  tariff  rate  of  accommodation  se- 
lected, refunding  or  collecting  any  difference  less  10  per  cent. 

Return  tickets  must  be  Indorsed  over  to  the  carrying  line  by  the  local  agent 
of  the  issuing  line  and  the  net  cash  value  noted  thereon,  and  they  can  only  be 
accerted  by  carrying  line  when  so  indorsed  and  the  accommodation  originally 
rescned,  if  any,  has  been  resold. 

Settlement  of  return  tickets  issued  at  the  special  summer  rates  will  be  ad- 
justed on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  each  to  the  issuing  and  return  carrying  lines, 
less  10  per  cent  commission  to  the  issuing  line. 

OOLON   BATES. 

(a)  Minimum  rates  between  New  York  and  Colon:  First  class,  $75  single, 
1142.50  round  trip;  second  class,  $45  single,  $85.50  round  trip;  third  class,  $30 
8in«rle,  $57  round  trip. 

(6)  A  differential  of  $10  single,  first  cabin,  in  favor  of  Samia  and  Sibiria 
class,  if  mnoing  in  Colon  service. 

(c)  Return  tickets  to  or  from  Colon  or  Colombian  ports  to  be  interchangeable 
on  a  basis  of  50  i>er  cent,  less  10  per  cent  commission  to  the  Initial  carrier. 

((f)  Any  difference  between  the  value  of  a  return  ticket  and  the  accommoda- 
tions occupied  to  be  adjusted  with  the  passenger  by  additional  payment  or 
refund,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  Through  tickets  to  or  from  west  coast  ports,  If  used  by  other  than  the 
iBsuing  line,  to  be  billed  to  issuing  line,  less  general  agent's  commission. 

COLOMBIA  ANU  COSTA  BIOA  BATES. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Prinz  steamers,  mhilmmn  rates:  Vint 
class,  $80  single,  $152  round  trip ;  second  class,  $45  single,  $85.60  round  trip. 
Samia  and  Sibiria  class :  $70  single,  $188  round  trip. 
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INTERCOLONIAL  BATES. 


Ringston  to  Colon:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and  Atlas  Prim  steamers.. 
Kingston  to  Cartagena.  Savanilla,  Limon,  via  Colon:  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  and  Atlas  Prins  steamons 

Kingston  to  SavaniUa  or  Cartagena  direct:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and 

Atlas  Piins  steamers 

Savanilla  to  Colon  direct  and  vice  versa:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and 

Atlas  Prins  steamers 

Cartagena  to  Colon  direct  and  Wee  versa:  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  and 

Atlas  Print  steamers » 

Bavanilla  or  Cartegena  to  Colon  via  Limon:  Atlas  Prins  steamers 

New  York  to  Savanilla  or  Cartagena  via  Havti: 

Atlas  Prins  steamers 

Atlas  Altai  and  A lleghany 

Bavanilla  or  Cartagena  to  New  York  via  Santa  Marta: 

Atlas  Prinz  steamers 

Atlas  Altai  and  AUeghany 

Bavanilla  or  Cartagena  to  Kingston  via  Limon  and  Colon:  Atlas  Prlnz 
steamers 


First 
class. 

dass. 

Derker. 

130.00 

815.00 

s&oo 

35.00 

20.00 

8.00 

35.00 

20.00 

8.00 

18.00 

12.00 

100 

15.00 
25.00 

10.00 
15.00 

&00 
10.00 

80  00 

45.00 

70.00 

80  00 

45.00 

70.00 

50.00 

30.00 

20.00 

COMMISSIONS. 

A  commission  of  5  per  cent  to  siibn  gents,  with  the  following  minimnms:  First 
cabin,  $3  single,  $5  round  trip ;  second  cnbin,  $2  single,  $3  round  trip. 

Hotel  runners'  list  to  be  agreed  upon.  6  per  cent,  with  no  mlnlmnm. 

A  general  agents*  commission  of  50  per  cent  over  subagents'  conunlssion  to  be 
granted  to  district  agents  at  Boston,  Toronto,  Chicago,  and  other  points  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  10  per  cent. 

General  agents'  commission  of  50  per  cent  over  subn gents'  commission  to  be 
allowed  to  general  agents,  one  each  In  Peru,  Chile,  and  Ecuador. 


PASSAGE  BEGXTLATIONS. 

Cabin  rates  include  one  berth  in  a  stateroom  for  two,  with  meals.  In  case  of 
families,  where  more  than  tw^o  are  placed  in  a  room,  the  additional  pa.ssenjren 
pay  the  regular  rate,  or  the  minimum  rate  if  berthed  in  a  higher  priced  room. 

Children  between  12  and  8  years,  one-half  fare;  between  8  and  3  y«irs,  one- 
fourth  fare;  one  child  under  3  years  of  age,  free;  additional  children  under  3 
years,  one-fourth  fare  each. 

Children  paying  one-half  fare  will  be  entitled  to  a  berth,  but  must  dine  at 
children's  table. 

Servants  accompanying  employers,  two-thirds  fare,  irrespective  of  age,  and 
will  take  their  meals  at  the  servants*  table. 

Dogs,  monkeys,  birds  will  not  be  allowed  In  staterooms  or  wilonns.  FItb 
dollars  will  be  charged  for  each  dog  or  monkey  and  $2.50  for  each  bird. 

Baggage — Passengers  will  be  allowed  30  cubic  feet  of  baggnge  free  for  ench 
adult,  first  cabin ;  20  cubic  feet  for  each  adult  passenger,  secoiid  cabin ;  15  cubic 
feet  each  adult  third-class  or  deck  passenger.  Children's  and  sen-nnts'  in 
proportion. 

Excess  baggage  will  be  charged  nt  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  Ja- 
maica and  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  Colon  and  Colombian  ports. 

Automobiles,  accompanied  by  their  owners  or  chauffeurs,  will  be  carried  be- 
tween New  York  and  Kingston  at  owner's  risk  of  damage  while  loading,  unload- 
ing, or  in  transit,  nt  $25  for  each  cnr  weighing  2.000  pounds  or  loss,  nnd  50  centf 
per  100  pounds  ndditionnl  for  all  weight  in  excess  of  2.000  pounds.  Detnlls. 
Buch  as  loading,  permits,  general  restrictions,  to  be  governed  by  local  conditions 
affecting  the  line. 

Head  tax — United  States  alien  head  tax  of  $4  will  be  charged  in  addition  to 
regular  rates  in  case  of  alien  passengers  purchasing  tickets  to  New  York  or 
round-trip  tickets  from  New  York. 

All  other  regulations  and  general  conditions  of  both  lines,  such  as  throogb 
baggage  to  Pacific  coast  points,  rates  for  same,  etc.,  to  conform  with  each  otbtf- 

Dated  New  York,  October  7, 1908. 
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Air.  Hakdy.  I  see  the  agreement  was  to  expire,  bv  its  tenns,  prob- 
ably in  1911. 

Mr.  Beck.  It  has  been  extended. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  has  been  extended  from  year  to  year?  It  is  a  nine- 
year  apieenient? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  It  now  expires  in  March  of  this  year — that  is,  if 
notice  of  cancellation  is  given  by  either  party. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arrangement,  agreement,  or  under- 
^inidinj:  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast  agreement  with  the  United 
Friiii  Co.,  but  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  they  will  observe  the  same 
rates  and  conditions  as  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  arrangement  existing  between  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  is 
observed.by  the  three  lines? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  the  Royal  Mail  Co.  you  had  a  pooling  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  that  was  a  pooling  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardv.  Have  you  a  pooling  agreement  with  the  fruit  company? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Only  a  rate-fixing  agieement? 

ilr.  Beck.  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  agreement. 

The  Chahiman.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  freight 
rates  between  Jamaica  and  American  and  British  ports  recently,  has 
there  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  The  freight  rates  have  been  advanced  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent  within  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  the  minimum  rate  been  increased  from 
S3  to  $7? 

Mr.  Beck.  From  $3  to  $5. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  information  that  it  has  been  recently 
increased  from  $3  to  $7. 

Mr.  Beck.  That  information  must  be  erroneous.  I  have  brought 
with  me  our  Jamaica  tariflf,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  consult  it, 
I  will  giveyou  that  definitely.*  [Consulting  paper.]  The  minimum 
charge  to  Kingston  is  $5  and  to  Jamaica  outports,  $7.  You  probably 
have  confused  the  outports  with  Kingston. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  does  not  mention  the  ports. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Jamaica  outports  are  naturally  a  transshipment 
proposition.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  di- 
rect service,  and  for  that  reason  the  rates  to  the  Jamaica  outports, 
including  the  minimum,  are  higher  than  to  Kingston. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  rates  increased?  Can  you  give 
the  date  definitely? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  last  increase  took  place  on  January  10,  effective 
February  15.  That  is,  the  increased  rates  are  not  yet  in  effect. 

The  Ohaikman.  The  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.  operates,  you  say, 

from  Jamaica  to  ports  in  Haiti  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  from  European  points  to 
Jamaica  as  compared  with  rates  from  New  York  to  Jamaica  ? 
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Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  from  Europe  to  Jamaica  are  considerably 
hirfier  than  from  New  York  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  about  what  the  difference  is  in  per- 
centage ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Roughly,  I  should  say  that  the  European  rates  are  at 
least  30  per  cent  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  minimum  rate  to  Kingston  before 
this  increase  was  made? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  minimum  rate  to  the  outports,  I  believe,  was  $3, 
the  same  as  to  Kingston. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  to  Kingston  has  been  increased  from  $3 
to  $5  and  to  the  outports  from  $3  to  $7  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say^  however,  that  you  have  a 
steamer  that  makes  all  these  outports,  distributing  the  freight  directly 

to  those  ports  instead  of  from  the  one  port  where  it  was  shipped  here- 
tofore.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  but  may  I  interrupt  you  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  That  service  is  conducted  at  a  loss  to  us,  and  the  higher 
rates  obtained  to  the  Jamaica  outports  do  not  offset  the  additional 
expense  involved  in  making  direct  deliveries  to  such  small  ports,  the 
cargo  for  which  will  sometimes  not  be  over  20  or  25  tons.  Naturally, 
when  a  steamer  goes  into  a  small  port  it  has  to  pay  the  regulation 
port  charges,  and  that  makes  the  expense  of  delivering  at  small  ports 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  freight  we  receive.  Since  we  have  con- 
ducted our  service  direct  instead  of  transshipping  at  Montego  Bay, 
as  we  did  formerly,  I  estimate  we  have  lost  on  five  departures  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  minimum  rate.  Explain  that 
now,  so  we  will  understand  it. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  minimum  rate  is  the  minimum  freight  for  which 
we  will  issue  a  bill  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  will  not  issue  a  bill  of  lading 
for  less  than  $7  to  one  of  those  outports? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right;  but  the  shippers,  if  they  choose,  can  tnke 
advantage  of  our  parcel  receipt  rates  on  small  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  issue  a  parcel  receipt,  a  very  simple  affair,  imder 
which  our  obligations  are  not  quite  as  great  as  they  are  under  a  bill 
of  lading  and,  in  consideration  of  that,  we  accept  a  rate  to  Kingston 
of  $1  for  the  first  cubic  foot  or  fraction  thereof,  and  60  cents  for 
each  additional  cubic  foot  up  to  9  cubic  feet,  which  is  all  explained 
in  our  tariffs,  which  you  have  in  your  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  question  on  that? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  rate  of  $1  for  the  first  cubic  foot  and  50  cents 
for  each  additional  cubic  foot  up  to  9  cubic  feet,  would  make  you 
$5  per  9  cubic  feet,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes ;  that  is  only  for  parcels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  for  small  parcels? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  If  the  shipment  exceeds  9  cubic  feet  it  would  be 
to  the  shipper's  interest  to  take  out  a  bill  of  lading  instead  of  a  parcel 
receipt,  when  he  would  enjoy  the  regular  rate  per  ton  or  per  cubic 
foot,  as  the  case  may  be.  subject  to  the  minimum  charge. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  This  parcel  receipt,  then,  does  not  affect  your  mini- 
mum charge  at  all;  it  is  just  a  receipt  for  small  parcels,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  an  avenue  for  shippers  who  have  small  parcels  to 
send  and  who  do  not  want  to  pay  the  minimum  bill  of  lading  charge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  now  what  you  mean ;  but  it  gives  me  an 
entirely  different  idea  as  to  what  was  meant  by  your  increase  from 
$3  to  $5.  I  thought  that  the  increase  meant  that  you  were  raising  tlie 
rates  of  your  freight,  but  as  I  understand  you  now  you  are  only 
raising  the  limit  of  your  minimum  charge  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  also  have  a  line  running  to 
Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have.  We  have  a  weekly  service  from  New  York 
to  Colombia  and  Atlantic  ports,  namely,  Porto  Colombia  or  Sava- 
nilla,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Cartagena,  and  Santa  Marta. 

The  Chairsian.  What  other  lines  run  to  any  of  those  points? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  tne  United 
Fruit  Co. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  You  have  a  weekly  service,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  a  weekly  service.  The  Royal  Mail  has  a  fort- 
nightly service  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  a  weekly  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  your  company  is  a  party  to  any 
agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  understandings  with  those  lines,  or 
either  of  them,  as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or 
from  the  United  States  and  any  of  these  ports  in  Colombia. 

Mr.  Beck.  Our  relations  with  those  companies  are  exactly  the  same 
in  connection  with  the  Colombian  trade  as  I  have  just  explained  in 
regard  to  the  Jamaican  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  same  agreement  operate  in  that  trade 
as  in  the  Jamaican  trade? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  agreement  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co..  of  which  I  have  handed  you  copies,  covers  Colombia,  Jamaica, 
and  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  Fruit  Co.  acts  in  accord  with 
your  company  and  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  in  that  trade 

to  Jamaica  and  Colombia  and  Colon,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  act  in  harmony  with  us,  but  have  no  written  agree- 
ment with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  verbal  understanding? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  even  that.  They  follow  our  rates,  but  they  are 
under  no  obligations  whatsoever  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  all  act  in  accord,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Beck.*  We  act  in  accord ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  companies  operate  directly  between  New 
York  and  Colon  ?  ' 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  and  ourselves.  Occasionally 
the  Munson  Steamship  Co.  has  dispatched  steamers  to  Colon,  but 
they  serve  Colon  regularly  from  Baltimore  and  only  occasionally 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America? 
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Mr.  Beck.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Compania  Sud 
Americana,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Chilean  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
Peruvian  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  those  companies  have  any 

agreement  or  agreements  or  understandings  with  reference  to  the 
trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  no  definite  knowledge,  but  my  understanding  is 
that  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  the  Compania  Sud  Ameri- 
cana work  in  harmony.  The  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.,  in  which  the 
Peruvian  Government  is  interested,  does  not  act  in  complete  accord 
with  the  other  two  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  your  company  or  companies, 
operating  from  New  York  to  Colon,  have  any  agreement  or  agree- 
ments, or  any  understanding  or  understandings  with  those  steamship 
lines,  or  any  of  them,  operating  from  Panama  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America. 

Mr.  Beck.  To  explain  that  T  shall  have  to  go  into  a  little  his- 
tory. Up  to  the  time  that  the  Hamburg- American  Line  Atlas  service 
began  to  run  to  Colon  I  believe  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co. 
was  the  only  one  in  operation  between  New  York  and  Colon.  When 
we  went  into  that  trade  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
not  disturb  the  tariffs  that  then  existed  on  business  to  the  west  coast 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  that  again  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  was  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  not  dis- 
turb the  tariffs  then  existing  on  cargo  for  the  west-coast  ports.  The 
other  lines,  which  have  subsequently  entered  that  field,  namely,  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  have  also 
observed  those  tariffs.  They  are  the  original  tariffs  published  by  the 
Panama  Eailroad  Co. 

Now,  on  business  from  the  west  coast  to  New  York  the  west-coa?t 
carriers  fix  the  tariff.  The  carriers  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isth- 
mus have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  those  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  get  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
rate,  I  presume,  do  they  notf 

Mr.  Beck.  So  far  as  I  know  the  rates  are  divided  the  same  for  all 
lines,  approximately  30  per  cent  to  each  carrier. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  Now    let    us  take    Central    America.     To   what 

points  does  your  line  run  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  On  the  west  coast  we  serve  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  We,  of  course,  can  not  po  beyond  that,  because  we  run  under 
the  German  flag  and  are  prohibited  by  our  coastwise  laws  from  par- 
taking in  the  west-coast  business  of  the  United  gtates. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  line  operates  to  the  west  coast  of 
Central  America? 

Mr.  Beck.  To  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  and  Mexico;  that 
is,  we  accept  cargo  for  Colon,  where  we  deliver  it  to  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Co.  w^ho  in  turn  deliver  it  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  a  line  on  the  Pacific  side  yourselves,  or 
is  nil  this  traffic  there  conducted  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.! 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  no  line  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
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The  Chaikman.  On  the  Pacific  side? 

Mr.  Beck.  All  our  Central  American  cargo  is  transshipped  by  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  carry  it  from  New  York  to  Colon,  where 
it  is  transferred  to  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  or  the  railroad  it  is  transshipped  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  and  distributed  to  Central  American  and  Mexican  ports? 

Jlr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  business  is  controlled  under  the  same  under- 
standing between  the  lines  mentioned  as  the  business  to  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  serve  any  of  the  Central  American  and 
Mexican  ports  on  the  east  side  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  On  the  east  coast  we  serve  only  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that  directly  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Directly.  We  have  a  weekly  service  to  Port  Limon  and 
one  steamer  every  four  weeks  to  Bocas  del  Toro. 

The  Chairman.  The  Royal  Mail  and  the  United  Fruit  also  serve 
those  ports,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  They  do  not.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  I  beg  pardon, 
serves  Bocas  del  Toro  and  Port  Limon.    The  Royal  Mail  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  them — I  mean 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co. — as  regards  your  freight  or  passenger 
traffic? 

ilr.  Beck.  We  observe  the  same  tariffs,  but  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
agreement  or  understanding  between  your  line  and  the  other  lines 
mentioned,  or  any  other  lines,  with  reference  to  the  trade  from  the 
Gulf  ports  and  these  various  points  you  have  mentioned. 

ilr.  Beck.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  conducts  a  service  from  New 
Orleans  to  Colon,  and  observes  the  same  tariff  from  New  Orleans 
as  the  tariff  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  rate  is  the  same  from  New 
Orleans  as  the  rate  is  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  by  agreement  between  the  companies? 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  that  is  a  tacit  understanding  existing  between  tiie 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  working  under  that  understanding, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  in  writing? 

Mr.  Beck.  It  is  not  in  writing. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Cuban  trade? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  have  no  understanding  whatever  with  any  line  from 
the  Gulf.  I  believe  there  is  an  understanding  in  existence  between 
otiier  Cuban  lines  from  New  York  and  from  the  Gulf,  but  we  are  not 
a  party  to  it. 

The  Chairbi AN.  That  is,  you  think  there  is  an  agreement  between 
other  lines  from  New  York  to  Cuba,  and  lines  from  Gulf  ports  to 
Cuba? 
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Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  companies  those  are? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  could  not  name  them,  not  completely. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  your  best  information. 

Mr.  Beck.  The  Munson  Line,  the  Ward  Line,  and  the  Morgan 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen,  you  wish  to 
ask  him  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  company  observe  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  one  just  spoken  of,  the  Gulf  agreement f 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  we  are  not  a  party  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  a  party  to  it,  but  do  you  enter  into  competition 
with  the  members  of  tnat  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  agreement  I  do 
not  know  what  the  agreement  is,  and  we  work  absolutely  independ- 
ently of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  go  into  the  same  territory  as  they  do? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  only  serve  one  part  in  Cuba.  Our  Cuban  business 
is  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  only  go  into  Santiago  and  we  pay  no  attention 
whatsoever  to  what  tne  Gulf  lines  are  doing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  go  to  Santiago,  not  as  an  ultimate  destination, 

but  as  a  way  port  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir ;  a  way  port,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  add  to  what 
you  have  said,  by  way  of  explanation? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  only  wish  to  hand  you  copies  of  tariflFs  which  have 
been  issued  since  you  last  called  upon  me  for  that  information.  Shall 
I  name  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  may  name  them.  They  will  not  go  into 
the  record,  however. 

Mr.  Beck.  Jamaica,  tariff  No.  3;  Colombia,  tariff  No.  3;  Port 
Limon,  tariff  No.  3 ;  Haiti,  tariff  No.  1 ;  and  Caribbean,  classification 
No.  2. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  changed  recently? 

Mr.  Beck.  These  have  been  revised  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Since  we  called  upon  you  ior  them? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes,  sir. 

Your  subpoena  commands  me  also  to  hand  you  any  freight  cwi- 
tracts  which  we  may  have.  Now,  as  to  West  Indies  business,  prac- 
tically no  contracts  exist.  It  is  more  like  a  railroad  business.  The 
shipper  tenders  his  goods,  we  accept  them,  issue  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  question  of  rates  is  discussed  only  infrequently.  The  shippers 
are  all  familiar  with  our  tariffs.  They  appear  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  tariffs  and  tender  their  goods  for  shipment,  and  the  question  of 
rate  is  not  discussed. 

Occasionally  we  have  some  large  engineering  propositions  put 
before  us,  when  perhaps  the  question  of  rate  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  it  is  then  customary  for  the  lines  who  are  interested  to  get 
together  and  discuss  the  basis  for  such  business. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  some  eneineering  matter? 

Mr.  Beck.  For  instance,  like  the  building  of  a  railroad. 

The  Chaibman.  Material  for  a  railroad  or  machinery  for  a  mine  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Exactly.  Now,  at  the  present  time  we  have  only  one 
such  contract  in  existence,  which  I  nave  brought  a  copy  of.  It  is 
a  contract  with  the  Caribbean  Construction  Co.,  which  is  building 
what  is  known  as  the  National  Railway  of  Haiti,  in  Haiti.  Wlien 
this  proposition  came  up  they  came  to  us  to  find  out  what  assistance 
we  would  offer  them,  and,  realizing  that  they  were  to  improve  the 
country  which  we  were  then  serving,  we  have  allowed  them  special 
rates  on  their  freight. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  did  that  as  a  builder  up  of  your  own  business? 

Sir.  Beck.  Exactly;  we  figured  that  the  building  of  railroads  in 
Haiti  would  increase  the  exports  and  imports  in  that  country,  and 
we  therefore  gave  them  low  rates  to  encourage  the  undertakini^.  That 
contract  is  still  in  existence,  and  I  hand  you  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  to  put  it  in  the  record.  It  may 
be  marked  for  identification. 

The  contract  here  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer,  "Exhibit  63,  January  22,  1913,"  for  identification. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  shippers  get  the  same  rates  to  various  points 
that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  are  alike  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  are  alike  to  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  small  as  well  as  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference  made,  except  in  cases  such 
as  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chair3ian.  Can  you  state  how  rates  from  New  York  ports  to 
Cuba  or  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  and  Colon,  and  the  other  points  men- 
tioned compare  with  the  rates  from  Europe? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  rates  are  invariably  lower  from  the  United  States 
than  from  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  your  company  and  the  Red  D  Line 
by  which  you  keep  out  of  Venezuelan  ports  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  T^ere  is  no  understanding  whatsoever  between  the  Red 
D  Line  and  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  you  may  be  excused, 
unle^  you  desire  to  make  some  further  statement. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  asked  in  my  subpoena  as  to  what  conferences  the 
Atlas  service  is  a  member  of. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Beck.  We  are  a  member  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Caribbean 
conference,"  which  is  a  conference  which  devotes  its  time  entirely  to 
noncompetitive  features  of  the  business,  in  which  we  are  mutually 
interested,  such  as  improving  our  form  of  bill  of  lading,  dock  re- 
ceipts, shipping  permits,  and  matters  of  a  nature  which  are  not  com- 
petitive. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  which  you  are  all  mutually  interested  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

The  Ch.urman.  Is  there  any  qualification  for  membership  in  this 

conference? 
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Mr.  Beck.  No;  everyone  in  the  trade  is  invited  to  join.  They 
have  not  all  joined,  but  most  of  the  lines  in  the  West  Indies  anJ 
the  Cubfln  trade  are  members  of  the  conference. 

The  Chairman.  Would  any  line  that  cuts  rates  be  barred  from  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  question  of  rates  is  never  discussed  in  that  confer- 
ence. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  this  conference  is  made  up  in- 
discriminately between  all  the  lines  engaged  in  that  trade,  whether 
they  operate  from  New  York  or  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Gulf  coast  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  This  conference  is  one  of  New  Yoflj  lines  only. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  who  are  members  of  that  conference 
are  connected  with  lines  that  are  acting  in  harmony  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Beck.  Well,  not  necessarily  so.  The  lines  that  are  members 
of  that  conference  may  be  fighting  each  other  in  rates  and  at  the 
same  time  still  be  members  o^  the  conference  and  be  able  to  agree 
on  such  matters  as  I  have  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
conference.  I  should  be  glad  to  send  you  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  that  conference,  if  that  will  be  of  any  interest  to  you.  In 
fact,  I  believe  Mr.  Gottheil  has  left  with  you  the  minutes  of  the 
first  and  second  meetings,  which  describe  the  scope  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  think  we  have  them.  Your  line  is  a  Ger- 
man line? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  any  of  the  stock  owned  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Beck.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  own  their  own  boats  or  charter  them? 

Mr.  Beck.  Our  company  owns  practically  all  the  steamers  that 
they  run,  but  they  charter  when  necessity  requires  them  to  do  so. 

The  Chair:man.  Where  are  the  rates  to  these  various  ports  to  which 
you  have  referred  made — in  New  York? 

Mr.  Beck.  Made  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  subject  to  revision  abroad? 

Mr.  Beck.  No.  Our  European  principals  do  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  rate  making  of  the  New  York  service. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  they  made  independently  of  European  rates, 
and  are  not  affected  by  them  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  we  keep  the  European  rates  well  in  view  when 
fixing  the  rates  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  use  them  as  a  basis  of  your  rates  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  To  a  large  extent,  yes;  but,  as  previously  explained, 
the  New  York  rates  are  on  a  lower  parity. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  observe  the  same  classification?? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  classifications  are  virtually  the  same.  Of  ooiir<o. 
there  are  commodities  which  are  shipped  from  the  United  Stpte- 
which  do  not  move  from  Europe,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Chaikman.  I  suppose  ou  those  that  move  only  from  the 
United  States  you  have  rates  made  here? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes.  While  the  rates  are  made  here  on  evervthinar 
we  naturally  keep  Europe  in  view,  because  Europe  is  our  stroiic^*«t. 
in  fact,  our  only  competitor,  and  the  rates  are  fixed  with  the  obja^t  <^f 
developing  our  United  States  trade. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  Is  that  why  you  fix  the  American  rates  lower  than  the 
European  rates? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  owners  being  all  foreign  are  not  they  interested 
in  developing  European  trade  ratner  than  tne  American? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  they  are  interested  only  in  making  money. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  their  being  a  foreign  line  does  not  prevent 
them  from  giving  preference  or  lower  rates  to  American  goods 
in  order  to  develop  the  American  business.  That  is  where  their 
money  lies? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  do  not  give  i)reference  to  one  country  or  the  other. 
We  develop  our  services  where  the  development  will  net  us  the  most 
revenue,  be  it  from  Europe  or  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  if  your  rates  were  lower  from  Europe  that  would 
have  a  tendency  to  thvow  the  trade  to  Europe,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Naturally,  it  would. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  they  were  lower  from  America  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  throw  it  to  America  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes;  but  the  American  business  differs  very  largely 
from  the  European  business.  It  is  only  on  a  limited  number  of 
commodities  that  Europe  competes  with  the  United  States.  Our 
business  to  the  West  Indies  consists  very  largely  of  foodstuffs,  flour, 
packing-house  products,  wheat,  corn,  and  in  fact  all  ^ains. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  on  those  where  there  is  competition  you  give  the 
lower  rates  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  lower  rates  to  the  United  States.  Because  of  its 
being  a  shorter  voyage  the  United  States  should  naturally  have 
lower  rates  than  Europe. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  giving  it  the  advantage  ol  its  natural  prox- 
imity, then  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  reason  why  I  am  asking  this  question  is  because 
of  the  claim  that  the  foreign  steamship  lines  naturally  favor  their 
own  countries  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States  trade.  Is  that  so 
as  regards  your  line? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  never  seen  the  least  sign  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  fact,  you  fix  the  freight  rates  here  in  this  country, 
you  say  ? 

^ilr.  Beck.  We  fix  the  rates.  I  am  interested  in  developing  the 
Xew  York  service,  because  it  is  my  department,  and  I  aim  to  fix  the 
rates  at  a  point  which  will  permit  the  shippers  from  the  Ignited 
States  to  do  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  want  to  make  a 
rate  which  would  put  your  line  out  of  business  as  against  European 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  The  question  would  tlien  arise  as  to  where  we  made  the 
most  profit  out  of  it — from  New  York  or  from  Hamburg — and  the 
service  that  could  make  the  most  money  out  of  the  business  would  be 
the  service  that  would  be  permitted  to  carry  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  not  much  sentiment  involved  in  it?  It 
is  purely  business  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  Absolutely  none.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  interested  in  developing  the  trade  between 
New  York  and  these  ports? 

Mr.  Beck.  We  are;  most  assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  Increasing  our  exports  not  only  of  foodstuffs  but 
manufactured  products  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  1  es ;  manufactured  products  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say? 

IVfr.  Beck.  I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Post.  I  wish  to  ask  tne  witness  one  question.  If  I  understood 
you  rightly,  you  said  the  freight  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Colon 
were  the  same  as  from  New  York  to  Colon.  Why  were  the  rates  fixed 
the  same  from  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Beck.  In  my  opinion,  it  was  because  they  are  able  to  get  those 
rates.  The  cargoes  shipped  from  Colon  consist  almost  entirely  of 
what  we  call  staples;  that  is,  grain,  flour,  lumber,  and  other  rough 
cargo.  The  Guli  is  the  natural  gateway  for  all  that  stuff.  New 
York  is  not.  And  the  New  Orleans  line  can  easily  obtain  the  same 
rates  as  the  New  York  line.  In  fact,  they  could  command  a  pre- 
mium, but  they  do  not  attempt  to  get  higher  than  the  New  \ork 
rates. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  difference  in  distance  in  the  two  routes? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  should  say  about  400  miles  in  favor  of  New  Orleans— 
practically  only  a  day's  steaming. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  passenger  rates 
between  the  two  points? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  passenger  end  of  the  busi- 
ness at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  distance  is  a  day's  sailing  nearer,  why  is  it  that 
you  do  not  give  some  cheaper  rates  from .  New  Orleans  than  vou  do 
from  New  York?  \ 

Mr.  Beck.  My  experience  has  been  that  in  the  steamship  business 
distances  do  not  count  for  a  great  deal,  and,  as  I  have  previously 
explained,  the  Gulf  being  the  natural  outlet,  and  inland  rates  to  the 
Gulf  being  lower  from  the  point  of  origin  than  from  that  same  point 
of  origin  to  New  York,  the  Gulf  has  already  a  tremendous  advantage 
when  the  Gulf  lines  observe  the  same  rate  as  from  New  York.  As 
to  the  equity  of  the  thing  I  am  not  prepared  to  pass  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  most  of  the  traffic  coming  down 
the  Mississippi  would  be  carried  at  a  much  less  rate  than  the  all- 
rail  route  from  inland  points  to  New  York,  and  normally  and  logi- 
cally the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  Central  American  ports  ought 
to  be  less  than  from  New  York?    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Beck.  Only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shorter  distance,  but 
you  should  also  take  into  consideration  that  the  trade  from  the  Gulf 
IS  of  a  less  profitable  nature.  As  I  said  before,  it  consists  of  the 
rough  cargo  such  as  lumber,  corn,  grain,  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts. Those  commodities  carry  the  lowest  rates  of  any  that  are  car- 
ried to  the  West  Indies.  If  they  should  accept  lower  rates  on  tho<e 
commodities  than  the  New  York  lines  do  they  would  suffer  a  great 
loss.  They  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  We  can  accept  those  rates  from 
New  York  because  our  freight  is  sweetened  by  higher  class  mer- 
chandise which  forms  a  considerable  share  of  our  cargo,  what  we  call 
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car  measurement  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  dry  goodis,  clothing,  furni- 
ture  

Mr.  Hasdt.  That  makes  your  average  rate  higher  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  That  brings  up  our  average  earnings.  The  Gulf  lines 
have  none  of  that  high-^lass  cargo.    They  have  only  the  rough  cargo. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Does  your  line  run  regularly  from  New  Orleans  t 

Mr.  Beck.  No  ;  we  have  no  service  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Then,  your  rate  is  more  a  matter  of  theory  than  of 
actual  carrying  if  you  have  no  lines  from  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  only  speaking  from  a  general  Imowledge  of  the 
Gulf  trade,  but  we  are  not  directly  interests  in  it  so  far  as  the  West 
Indies  and  Caribbean  ports  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  My  impression  was  that  you  made  the  rates  from 
New  Orleans  or  the  Gulf  ports  to  Central  Ajnerica  the  same  as  from 
Xew  York  so  as  to  absorb  the  difference  in  the  rates  from  inland 
|)oints  to  New  Orleans  as  compared  with  inland  points  to  New  York, 
Just  as,  for  instance,  I  notice  you  recently  increased  your  rates  to 
Jamaica  about  15  per  cent,  I  believe  you  said.  I  understand  that  re- 
cently they  reduced  their  ad  valorem  custom  duties  in  Jamaica  from 
16f  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  the  freight  rates  absorbed  that  dif- 
ference. So  the  people  do  not  get  any  relief  in  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  duty. 

Mr.  Beck.  I  have  not  even  a  knowledge  of  that  reduction  in  the 
tariff  of  which  you  roeak. 

The  Chaibmax.  We  are  confronted  with  the  same  condition  in  the 
Brazilian  trade,  where  we  set  a  differential  of  about  80  per  cent,  but 
no  sooner  were  we  given  that  by  Brazil  than  the  steamship  compa- 
nies advanced  the  rates  to  absorb  it 

Mr.  Beck.  I  can  not  speak  definitely  of  the  Brazilian  trade,  but  I 
know,  so  far  as  the  Jamaica  trade  is  concerned,  that  the  advance  in 
rates  was  made  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  lines  in- 
terested that  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  Jamaica  duties.  In 
fact,  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it  is  now  that  you  mention  it,  and  all 
advances  in  rates  were  based  entirely  upon  the  increased  cost  of 
operation  and  the  increased  value  of  tonnage  throughout  the  world. 
A  steamer's  time  to-day  is  worth  100  per  cent  more  than  it  was  12 
months  ago. 

The  Chaisman.  Why  is  that  t 

Mr.  Beck.  Because  the  world's  shipping  seems  to  have  grown 
faster  than  the  world's  tonnage,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  vessels  in 
all  trades. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  only  a  very  few  years  ago — I  would  say  not 
more  than  four — ^that  various  representatives  of  steamship  lines 
stated  before  this  committee  that  the  world's  tonnage  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  world's  needs,  and  they  stated  in  their  report  that  there 
were  ships  lyinc;  idle.    You  say  that  condition  does  not  exist  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Beck.  No;  everything  that  floats  is  in  use,  but  the  condition 
you  have  mentioned  did  exist  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  I  recall  that  statement  having  been  made 
here. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  conmiittee  desires  to  ask  Mr. 
Beck,  he  may  be  exceed.    We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Sickel. 
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TE8TIM0HT  OF  KB.  W.  0.  SICKEL,  TIOE  DDUSOTOE  DT  GSA1« 
OF  TBAFFIC  OF  THE  HAKBTrBO-AlOaaaUl  UMK 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  address,  and  business. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  W.  G.  Sickel,  vice  airector  in  charge  of  traffic  oi  the 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chaibman.  You  indicated  to  me^  Mr.  Sickel,  that  yon  would 
like  to  make  a  preliminary  statement  without  interruption,  and  if  it 
is  am'eeable  to  tne  conmiittee  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rather  expect  to  be  on  the  stand 
a  considerable  time,  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  me  first  to  give  you  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  services  of  our  company,  because  much 
that  I  may  say  later  on  has  a  bearing  on  s^vices  of  our  ccMnpany 
which  do  not  touch  the  United  States,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  give  that. 
.  Tlie  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  is  incorporated  undor 
the  laws  of  Germany.  It  operates  the  following  services,  which  I 
will  give  in  groups  in  order  not  to  burden  the  record  too  mudi. 

They  are  as  follows :  From  Hamburg  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Caribbean  districts. 

From  Hamburg  to  Mexico  and  Cuba. 

From  Hamburg  to  the  Far  East,  taking  in  ports  such  as  Penang. 
Singapore,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Kobe. 

From  Hamburg  to  ports  in  India,  such  as  Ccdombo,  Madras,  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  and  Kangoon. 

From  Hamburg  to  the  various  Brazilian  ports. 

From  Hamburg  to  ports  in  the  River  Plata. 

From  Hamburg  around  the  Horn  to  the  west  coast  of  the  two 
Americas,  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 

From  Hamburg  to  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

From  Hamburg  to  all  of  the  various  ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  comprising  in  number  in  the  nei^Uborhood  of  100. 

Those  are  all  services  in  which  the  United  States  has  no  interest 
I  will  now  give  you  the  services  operated  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States:  From  Montreal  in  the  simmiertime  wid  frwn  the 
Canadian  winter  ports,  such  as  Halifax  and  St.  Johns  in  the  winter; 
from  Boston  to  Hamburg;  from  New  York  to  Hamburg;  Philadel- 

Shia  to  Hamburg;  Baltimore  to  Hamburg;  Newport  News  and 
forfolk  to  Hamburg;  Savannah  to  Hamburg;  New  Orleans  to 
Hamburg;  Galveston  to  Hamburg;  and  occasional  steamers  from 
Port  Arthur  and  Mobile  to  Hamburg. 

From  New  York  to  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Brazil ;  from 
New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa;  fyom  New  York  to  Grenoa 
and  Naples;  from  New  York  to  Cuba,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica;  and  during  the  winter  cruising  business,  from  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and  Panama,  and 
from  New  York  to  Oriental  ports.  Many  of  these  trades  are  divided 
up  into  separate  services  and  the  number  of  trades  covered  by  my 
statement  just  made  comprises  70  different  services,  touching  at 
about  300  ports  of  the  world. 

Your  chairman  has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement  I  shall  be 
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most  happy  to  answer  any  questions  bearing  on  what  I  have  said  or 
any  feature  of  the  business  on  which  I  can  throw  any  light.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this  committee  to  deny  that 
many  of  the  prominent  foreign  trades  are  conducted  by  the  medium 
of  agreements  between  the  lines  serving  that  trade,  not  infrequently 
supplemented  by  pools  or  rebates.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  neces- 
sity for  these  instruments  for  doing  the  business,  all  of  which  are 
gradual  and  natunl  evolutions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  specific 
trade  and  follow  it  from  its  inception  to  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment What  will  be  true  of  one  trade  will  be  more  or  less  true  of 
nearly  all  the  others. 

I  have  decided  to  take  for  my  example  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America,  the  northeiii  countries  of  South 
America  and,  in  general,  the  whole  Caribbean  district. 

About  13  years  ago,  the  only  regular  line  serving  this  district  from 
the  United  States  was  an  Engli^  corporation  known  as  the  Atlas 
Line.  The  company  was  old-fashioned,  unprogressive,  and  was 
making  no  money.  Their  ships  were  anticj^uated  and,  as  small  as 
the  trade  was  then,  they  were  not  serving  it  properly.  Our  prin- 
cipals, believing  that  the  future  of  the  traoe  between  the  West  Indies 
and  the  United  States  permitted  of  development,  purchased  the  com- 
pany, putting  the  steamers  under  the  German  flag.  Our  first  work 
was  to  rejuvenate  the  line.  Little  by  little  we  did  away  with  all  the 
old  steamers,  substituting  for  them  modem  steamers  with  a  larger 
freight  and  passenger  capacity.  The  work  was  being  done  graduaUy. 
We  offered  facilities  to  upbuild  the  business  that  were  in  advance  of 
the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  result  was,  it  was  several  years  before 
we  could  see  the  return  of  a  new  dollar  for  an  old ;  but  atiout  the  time 
that  we  were  beginning  to  see  some  daylight  in  our  venture,  which, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  was  about  five  years  after  we  had  purchased 
the  line,  the  Royal  Mail  determined  to  extend  their  service,  then 
running  between  England  and  the  West  Indies,  on  to  New  York,  thus 
competmg  with  our  Atlas  service. 

Evidence  before  this  committee  that  I  have  read  so  far  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  in  their  minds  that  the  prominent  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  have  parceled  out  the  world  among  themselves.  For 
many  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Royal  Mail  competition,  the 
relations  between  my  company  and  that  company,  in  trades  from 
Europe  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  interested,  were  of  a 
friendly  nature,  and  yet,  without  any  preliminary  negotiations,  with- 
out asking  our  leave  or  permission,  they  announced  that  they  in- 
tended to  compete  with  us.  Naturally,  after  the  five  years  of  losses 
that  we  had  sustained  in  the  Atlas  service,  the  Royal  Mail  was  not 
a  welcome  guest.  We,  of  course,  resented  the  advent  of  another  line 
whose  additional  tonnage  would  make  the  profits  on  our  venture 
difficult,  and,  while  I  can  see  the  fallacy  of  it  now  where  I  could  not 
then,  yet  nevertheless,  we  resented  their  entry  into  the  trade  and  for 
a  period  of  probably  two  years,  we  fought  them.  The  Royal  Mail 
is  a  strong  company  and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  neither  one  had 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  other  and  the  natural  result  was  that 
we  came  to  an  agreement.  But  let  me  point  out  what  happened 
before  we  arrived  at  this  agreement.  I  have  already  stated  that,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  entering  we  ourselves  had  overtonnaged  the  trade, 
and  it  was  made  worse  when  the  Royal  Mail  came  to  compete  with 
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US.  Having  no  understanding  with  them  and  wishing  to  protect 
ourselves,  we  would  go  to  a  shipper  and  make  some  secret  arrange- 
ment  with  him.  Such  things  can  not  be  kept  private  for  long  and  me 
Royal  Mail  did  the  same  tning,  with  the  result  that,  when  we  came 
to  an  agreement  and  each  of  us  tabled  our  secret  contracts,  it  was 
most  surprising  to  see  how,  unconsciously,  we  had  been  unjust  to 
many  shippers  by  giving  some  of  them  preferential  rates.  If 
both  of  us  had  been  determined  to  annihilate  the  other,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  one  had  been  driven  out  of  the  trade, 
would  it  not  have  automatically  created  a  monopoly?  Because,  if  one 
strong  line  could  drive  another  strong  line  out  of  the  trade,  it  would 
be  a  bad  trade  for  any  weak  competitor  to  venture  in  in  the  future. 
Unrestricted  competition  based  on  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  must  in  the  end  result  in  monopoly. 

After  we  came  to  our  agreement  with  the  Royal  Mail  and  all 
secret  arrangements  with  shippers  had  been  canceled  or  escpired, 
every  shipper  was  on  an  equal  plane  with  others.  Discrimina- 
tions had  ceased.  The  natural  question  that  you  will  ask  is  that. 
after  we  had  come  to  our  agreement,  what  was  to  prevent  our  put- 
ting the  rates  to  a  basis  that  would  be  exorbitant?  There  would  be 
noming  to  prevent  this,  except,  if  we  had  followed  such  a  poUcr. 
which  we  did  not  do,  the  two  partners  in  the  trade  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  discriminatory  measures  of  competition  as  we  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Mail.  Fortunately  for  both  of  us. 
the  original  judgment  displayed  by  my  principals  was  proving  to 
be  good,  because  the  trade  grew  rapidly,  sufficiently  to  enable  us  both 
to  five  alongside  of  each  other. 

The  Atlas  Line  had  gone  through  its  second  period  of  en^ging 
in  a  trade  that  was  overtonnaged,  and  was  about  seeing  daylight  for 
the  second  time,  when  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which  is  me  lar^st  im- 
porter of  fruit  trom  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States,  d^ermined 
to  go  into  the  steamship  business  to  handle,  in  addition  to  its  own 

Eroducts,  passengers  and  ^neral  merchanaise  and  engage  in  the 
usiness  as  a  common  earner,  like  ourselves.  This  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  not  only  took  lar^  quantities  of  freight 
from  the  Royal  Mail  and  from  our  Atlas  Service,  but  we  came  again 
into  the  situation  of  having  more  steamers  than  the  trade  justified. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  a  powerful  organization, 
which  had  experience  in  the  handling  of  steamers  and  knew  their 
business,  and  the  Royal  Mail  and  ourselves,  as  partners  in  the  trade, 
admitted  them  without  a  protest,  because  both  of  us  saw  the  fallacy 
of  attempting  to  fight  an  organization  of  their  experience  and  re- 
sources. The  Royal  Mail  and  ourselves  have  no  agreements  with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  although  we  all  three  work  in  cooperation,  but  the 
fact  remains  that,  with  three  large  prominent  lines  serving  that  trade, 
there  are  more  steamers  than  there  is  business. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  did  not  work  under  some  kind  of  gcn- 
tlemen^s  agreement  ?  The  trade  would  soon  be  in  a  chaotic  condition 
such  as  it  was  during  our  fight  with  the  Royal  Mail;  and  if  the  three 
of  us  engaged  in  a  three-cornered  fight,  some  one  of  us,  or  maybe 
two  of  us,  would  either  drop  out  of  the  trade  altogether  or  restrict 
our  tonnage,  and  while  shippers  might  have  very  low  rates,  they 
would  not  have  the  facilities  to  move  their  cargo,  for  it  can  not  te 
denied  that  a  long,  hard  fight  among  two  or  more  ocean  transporta- 
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tion  companies  does  not  expand  but  tends  to  restrict  the  deyelopment 
of  those  lines,  which  places  our  exporter  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting in  the  world's  markets. 

My  years  of  experience  have  shown  to  me  that  shippers  do  not 
as  a  rule  object  to  the  friendly  agreements  existing  between  lines  for 
the  maintenance  of  rates.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  assured  that 
these  agreements  prevent  discrimination.  All  they  ask  is  that  the 
rates  be  made  reasonable  enough  to  allow  them  to  sell  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  producer.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  it  is  an  underlying  principle  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  do  all  withm  their  power  to  maintain  the  stability  of  rail- 
way rates  and  to  prevent  discriminations;  but  in  order  to  maintain 
these  agreements  it  is  not  infrequently  necessary  to  supplement  them 
with  pools  and  in  some  few  cases  with  the  rebate  syst^oL  You  can 
not  make  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  rates  with  your  com- 
petitor and  expect  him  to  live  up  to  it  if  the  arrangement  does  not 
give  him  a  fair  share  of  the  business.  It  is  not  oiten  that  two  or 
more  lines  will  run  side  by  side  serving  the  same  trade  and  have  the 
service  of  both  lines  equal  in  every  respect.  For  instance,  in  the 
Brazil  trade  the  Lamport  &  Holt  steamers  are  the  favorite  steamers, 
because  they  are  faster.  If  the  weaker  lines  maintain  the  same  rates, 
the  favorite  line  would  get  most  of  the  business,  certainly  the  higher- 
paying  freight 

The  interstate-commerce  law  prohibits  the  pooling  of  railway 
freight^  and  yet  the  railways  of  this  country,  weak  and  strong  alike, 
maintain  the  same  tariffs  and  are  able  to  exist  side  by  side  with  each 
other,  and  your  natural  question  will  be,  if  this  is  possible  with  the 
railways,  why  is  pooling  necessary  with  the  steamship  lines?  The 
Pennsylvania  ana  the  ^ew  York  Central  Railways  are  the  strong 
lines  operating  between  C9iicago  and  New  York.  The  Erie  Railway 
is  always  thought  of  as  one  of  the  weaker  roads,  but  the  weaker  road 
can  live  alongside  of  the  strong  road  for  the  reason  that  on  the  line 
of  all  these  roads  between  Chicago  and  New  York  are  many  pros- 
perous towns  which  must  ship  their  freight  by  the  road  on  which  it 
IS  located.  So,  after  all,  there  is  an  enormous  proportion  of  business 
of  all  of  our  railways  that  is  noncompetitive.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  now  or  not,  but  some  years  ago  the  statement  was  made  to 
me  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  per  cent  of  the  traffic  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway  originated  on  or  was  shipped  to  local  non- 
compc^tive  stations  on  their  line.  The  route  between  New  York 
and  Brazil  or  New  York  and  the  Caribbean  district  is  not  dotted 
with  prosperous  towns  that  ori^ate  business  that  is  noncompetitive 
with  the  route  of  your  competitor  who  is  serving  the  same  foreign 
countries,  so,  after  all,  all  ox  the  business  is  through  business,  and  no 
shim)er  is  going  to  patronize  the  weak  line  when  he  can  throw  his 
traffic  to  ihe  strong  line  that  will  serve  him  more  efficiently. 

Arrangements  that  prevent  discrimination  and  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  rates  is  what  shippers  seek.  It  is  difficult  to  maintain  them 
unless  some  provision  is  made  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  disabilities 
of  the  weaker  line.  It  does  not  necessarily  require  to  be  done  by 
pools;  it  is  not  infrequently  done  bv  allowing  the  weaker  line  some 
differential  rate,  but  the  pool  is  the  more  effective  instrument  in 
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overcoming  the  weaker  line's  disabilities  and  maintaining  the  desired 
stability  in  rates. 

I  have  read  with  particular  interest  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stcrjy  of 
New  Orleans,  in  regard  to  his  venture  into  the  Brazilian  trade.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  without  experience  in  the  business,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  his  capital  was  limited.  The  whole  project  was  poorly 
conceived  for  the  reason  that  he  chartered  steamers  at  a  very  high 
charter  rate,  endeavoring  to  operate  them  in  competition  with  r^u& 
lines  who  were  not  compdled  to  pay  out  a  lar^  profit  to  another 
owner  for  the  use  of  the  ship.  Our  own  experience  with  chartered 
boats  is  that  we  invariably  make  losses  with  them,  and  if  people  of 
years  of  experience  can  not  operate  chartered  steamers  at  a  profit,  I 
think  there  would  be  very  little  chance  for  Mr.  Story  to  do  so  with 
profit  Running  the  line  from  New  Orleans.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
able  to  fill  the  steamers  outward  without  difficulty,  but  that  territory 
offers  lai^ly  the  low  grades  of  freight,  like  timber,  oil,  and  iron  prod- 
ucts.  With  his  high  charter  rates  and  his  low  character  of  cargo, 
there  is  a  grave  question  in  my  mind  that,  if  he  had  filled  his  steam- 
ers with  coffee  northbound,  the  results  would  not  have  been  the 
same;  his  death,  as  it  was,  was  quick  and  sudden,  where  otherwise 
it  might  have  been  a  little  longer  and  therefore  a  little  more  painful. 

Agreements  such  as  have  already  developed  before  you  do  prevent 
a  novice  from  competing,  but  they  do  not  prevent  an  experience  man 
with  capital  from  walking  in  and  breaking  up  any  of  these  combina- 
tions. Give  me  sufficient  mone^  to  build  and  operate  a  modem  fleet 
of  steamers  and  sufficient  financial  reserve  and  I  believe  I  could  break 
any  combination  of  steamship  owners  that  exists,  and  the  only  reason 
that  some  lines  are  in  one  trade  and  others  in  another  is  because  the 
world  is  a  very  large  place  and  no  line  attempts  to  go  into  trades  in- 
discriminately when  maybe  their  own  trades  that  tney  have  worked 
on  for  years  offer  just  as  good  a  field  for  development. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show,  in  a  faint  way,  at  least,  that  agree- 
ments and  pools  are,  after  all,  not  effective  instruments  of  protection 
against  any  strong  line  or  combination  of  capital  that  may  wish  to 
enter  into  a  trade,  but  I  would  like  to  ^o  a  little  further  and  show 
that  without  cooperation  among  steamship  lines  the  United  States 
would  not  secure  the  facilities  in  some  portions  of  the  world  to  com* 
pete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  producer.  I  have  particularly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  there  was  no  rega- 
lar  line  of  steamers  running  between  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the 
United  States,  although  both  England  and  German^r  maintain  fre* 
quent,  regular,  and  emcient  services  from  their  respective  countries  to 
tnat  part  of  the  world.  What  little  business  had  been  shipped  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  up  to  a  few 
years  ago  was  done  by  tramp  ships  or  sailing  vessels  with  no  fixed 
freight  rates  or  sailing  dates — certainly  not  the  kind  of  service  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  a  new  trade.  Some  of  the  prominent 
steamship  lines  in  Germany  clubbed  together  and  determined  to  run 
a  steamer  regularly  from  ^ew  York  touching  at  the  principal  ports 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  English  lines  were  invited  to  join 
in  this  venture.  We  did  this  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  knew  the 
service  would  run  at  a  loss  in  its  initial  stages,  ana  if  we  had  plowed 
the  original  ground  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  afterwards 
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made  it  prosperous  the  English  interests  would  undoubtedly,  with  or 
without  our  consent,  have  walked  in  and  shared  the  business  with  us. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  combined  English  lines  and  the  com- 
bined  German  lines  are  now  running  a  joint  service  from  New  York. 
You  will  see  by  this  cooperation  that  new  facilities  are  beinff  offered 
Uie  American  shipper  to  develop  his  trade*  I  do  not  know  now  the 
partners  in  this  venture  adjust  the  results  of  the  steamers,  which  I 
am  confident  up  to  date  are  losses,  but  I  rather  suspect  it  is  done  by 
some  sort  of  a  pooling  arrangement,  just  as  any  two  mdividuals  might 
go  into  a  venture.  They  settle  the  results  among  themselves  on  some 
equitable  basis. 

From  the  questions  which  the  members  of  the  committee  have 
asked  witnesses  who  have  been  before  them  I  think  it  may  still  be  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  the  foreigners  operate  lines 
of  steamers  from  the  United  States  in  order  that  they  may  restrict 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  countries. 
In  all  my  years  of  experience — and  I  am  testifying  under  oath — ^I 
can  not  recall  any  correspondence  or  instructions  from  my  principals 
abroad  that  our  policy  in  the  operation  of  any  of  our  lines  shoula  be 
run  on  any  kind  of  a  basis  that  would  suppress  American  trade  to 
the  advantage  of  the  foreigner.  In  fact,  viewing  this  thing  from 
another  standpoint,  almost  a  diametrically  opposite  condition  pre- 
vails. My  company  makes  a  specialty  of  doing  what  is  known  as  a 
through  bill  of  lading  business  to  foreign  ports  not  served  by  direct 
steamers  from  the  r&ted  States  and  to  take  such  cargo  to  remote 
places  of  the  world.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  our  own  lines, 
radiating  from  Hamburg  to  ports  of  the  world  other  than  the  Unitea 
States,  and  also  in  connection  with  other  German  lines  operating 
from  Hamburg,  we  are  in  a  position  to  name  a  rate  from  New  York 
to  practically  every  port  in  the  wcnrld.  Let  me  give  a  concrete 
example.  There  is  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  business  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Oriental  and  Black  Sea  ports,  such  as 
Constantinople,  Salonica,  Batoun,  Odessa,  Novorosisk^  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  establishment  of  re^ar  lines  direct  to 
those  ports.  There  are  lines  of  steamers  runmng  from  Germany, 
England,  France,  and  Italy  to  these  ports.  The  trans- Atlantic  lines 
serving  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  are  all  in  competition 
for  this  trade.  In  order  for  us  to  meet  the  competition  of  others, 
whether  it  is  on  an  agreed  rate  or  not,  necessitates  as  a  rule  our 
shrinking  our  regular  rate  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  and 
the  connecting  carrier  from  Hamburg  on  the  Oriental  and  Black  Sea 
ports  joins  us  in  a  similar  shrinkage.  Now,  if  Germany  were  en- 
deaToring  to  throttle  the  trade  of  the  United  States  through  the 
medium  of  her  steamship  lines,  do  vou  think  it  reasonable  or  likely 
that  the  two  German  lines  that  make  this  through-rate  combination 
would  accept  a  less  freight  rate  that  they  gave  to  their  own  (jerman 
exporters!  Of  course,  we  would  justify  our  action  before  the  Ger- 
man shipping  public  by  statinjg  that  if  we  did  not  carry  that  cargo 
our  competitors  via  Italy  or  via  England  would  do  so. 

The  example  that  I  give  in  regard  to  the  rates  to  the  Orient  and  the 
Black  Sea  could  be  multiplied  many  times  over  in  other  trades  we 
^rve,  but  time  does  not  permit  my  giving  a  history  of  them  all. 
The  best  that  I  can  do  is  to  pidc  an  example,  which  is  done  at  random. 
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Take  another  case  of  a  dissimilar  character :  The  Island  of  Jamaica 
is  a  British  colonial  possessioii.  Gtermany's  trade  with  it  is  Terr 
small,  yet  by  our  Atlas  Service  nuuting  from  New  York  we  are  serv- 
ing Jamaica  in  competition  not  with  the  German  but  with  the  British 
exporter. 

This  winter  our  comjoany  is  operating  nine  passenger  cruises  frcnn 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  the  objective  point  with  all  of  them  being  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  ships^  which  are  of  &,hi^  type,  are  ottemg  the 
American  public  an  insight  of  the  possibibties  of  trade  development 
in  our  soutnem  Latin  Republics,  where  the  German  interests  already 
have  large  trade.  If  the  steamers  of  my  companv  were  being  oper- 
ated for  anything  other  than  for  profit  to  themselves,  they  certamly 
would  not  be  offering  facilities  to  tne  American  trade  to  develop  bufi- 
ness  in  a  territory  where  the  Grerman  exporter  is  already  very  strong. 
We  are  operating  steamers  to-day  between  New  York  and  Italian 
ports,  a  thing  in  which  Germany  could  have  no  interest 

And  so  on  could  I  cite  many  other  cases  to  refute  the  argnmoits 
that  one  foreign  company  that  I  know  of  at  least  is  not  running  its 
steamers  from  the  United  States  with  the  idea  of  throttling  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country. 

My  close  association  with  the  managers  of  other  foreign  lines  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  situation  is  not  dissimilar  with  them.  If  I  am 
wron^  in  my  deductions,  the  efforts  to  throttle  American  trade  have 
certamly  not  been  successful,  for  our  Government  records  will  ^ow 
that  our  foreign  trade  is  increasing  each  year  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and,  measured  in  percentage,  I  think  greater  than  the  other  nations. 

My  remarks  up  to  the  present  moment  have  applied  largely  to 
the  trade  to  the  south  of  us.  I  wish  now  to  touch  more  particularly 
upon  our  North  Atlantic  interests.  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paid 
(^ttheil,  which  was  given  week  before  last,  questions  were  asked 
him  which  would  indicate  there  is  in  the  minds  of  this  committee  an 
idea  that  the  lines  running  across  the  Atlantic  to  England  and  Con- 
tinental  Europe  have  parceled  off  the  trade  so  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  them.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  westbound  freight 
traffic,  for  l^e  reason  that  we  in  America  do  not  have  jurisdicticm. 
Our  work  in  the  handling  of  westbound  cargo  is  oitirely  mechanical, 
such  as  delivering  the  freight,  collecting  the  freight  moneys,  ex- 
amining into  claims,  etc.,  but  my  company  leaves  to  the  management 
in  New  York  the  whole  question  of  mamng  rates  on  the  eastbound 
traffic.  They  never  attempt  to  dictate  either  our  rates  or  our  poli- 
cies. They  leave  that  entirely  in  our  hands.  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  situation  exists  with  the  management  of 
other  North  Atlantic  lines  serving  other  countries,  nor  have  I  any 
information  from  my  principals  that  any  arran^ment  exists  by 
which  one  prominent  North  Atlantic  line  will  not  mterfere  with  the 
trade  of  another.  Surely  in  my  position  as  director  of  freight  traflk 
I  would  know  the  existence  of  an  agreement  that  would  have  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  branch  of  the  business  which  I  superintend. 

I  know  of  no  arrangement  that  would  prevent  our  operating  i 
line  of  freight  steamers  from  the  United  States,  say,  to  liveipooL 
We  have  no  desire  to  enter  that  trade,  because  it  we  have  ships  for 
employment  we  prefer  to  develop  the  trades  that  we  already  hava 
It  has  been  frequently  conunentea  upon  that  from  the  United  States 
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North  Atlantic  ports  there  is  but  one  regularly  established  line  to 
Hamburg.  This  is  eaeily  explained,  because  in  the  North  Atlantic 
our  steamers  are  mosliy  the  combination  typej  that  is,  carriers  of 
both  freight  and  passengers.  No  strictly  freight  ship  could  live 
against  us,  for  the  reason  that  we  oflPer  tine  shipping  public  a  rate 
so  much  less  than  the  ordinary  freight  ship.  To  mi^e  this  point  a 
httie  plainer,  last  winter  the  offerings  of  rreight  were  consiaerably 
in  excess  of  our  tonnase.  In  order  to  properly  serve  the  public  we 
chartered  steamers  to  fift  the  surplus.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we 
chartered  in  the  neighborhood  or  35  steamers,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  they  were  all  operated  at  a  very  bad  loss.  When  we 
come  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Oulf  ports,  where  we  do  not  op- 
erate the  combined  type  of  freight  and  passenger  steamer,  but  serve 
that  section  with  strictly  freight  steamers,  we  have  very  considerable 
competition,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  operate  such  steamers 
without  any  understanding  with  our  competitors.  No  attempt  is 
ever  made  with  the  lines  operating  between  here  and  the  different 
ports  in  Continental  Europe  to  jointly  agree  on  the  rates  for  ex- 
port freight,  although  nearly  all  of  the  continental  ports  are  in 
competition  with  each  other.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwer]^,  and 
Botterdam  are  merely  ^teways  for  the  interior  of  Europe,  just  as 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  are 
all  competitive  gateways  to  the  interior  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Often  our  attempts  to  advance  rates  when  we  think  conditions 
justify  it  are  made  abortive  because  our  nearest  neighbor,  the  North 
Gennan  Uoyd  to  Bremen,  refuses  to  advance  its  rate,  and,  were  we 
to  take  independent  action,  the  flow  of  the  cargo  could  and  would 
likely  be  diverted  to  the  Bremen  instead  of  the  Hamburg  gateway. 
In  a  similar  manner  our  port  of  Hamburg  feels  the  competition  of 
Botterdam  and  Antwerp. 

Conditions  goveminjg  one  trade  of  necessity  differ  from  those  gov- 
erning anoth^.  For  mstance,  in  the  Brazil  and  Carribean  district, 
the  trade  is  conducted  more  or  less  on  fixed  tariffs  that  do  not  have 
day-to-dav  fluctuations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  is  not  done  on  tariffs  but  on  rates  that  fluctuate 
daily. 

In  reading  the  evidence  already  before  you,  I  have  noticed  that 
your  chairman  concludes  nearly  every  cross-examination  with  the  re- 
guest  that  the  witness  will  please  suggest  any  plan  that  he  may  have 
in  mind  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  steamship  lines  engaged  in 
our  foreign  trade.  Our  Government  records,  which  show  the  enormity 
of  the  increase  in  our  foreign  business,  should  be  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  evils  existing— if  evils  there  are — ^have  not  been  of  sufficient 
importance  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  business.  In  fact,  the  increase 
in  our  foreign  trade  has  t)een  phenomenal,  especially  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  I  presume  public  opinion  will  require  this  commission 
to  make  some  recommendation.  I  am  just  as  much  at  a  loss  to  make 
a  suggestion  of  value  as  any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  testified 
before  me.  While  I  am  at  a  loss  to  suggest  something  definite  in 
the  way  of  regulation^  yet  I  have  a  positive  opinion  as  to  what  this 
committee  should  avoid  in  their  recommendations,  and  that  is  anjr- 
thing  which  prevents  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  steamship 
lines  in  making  rates  to  fit  the  conditions,  which  change  almost  daily. 
I  would  certainly  not  recommend  any  law  that  would  compel  us  to 
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file  lutes  with  a  commission  similar  to  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Com- 
mission, which  rates  could  not  be  diianged  except  on  a  given  notice. 

The  ocean  transnortation  is  governed  by  world's  conditions,  not 
local  conditions.  The  products  of  the  United  States  are  in  competi- 
tion with  the  prpducts  of  all  other  countries.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
article  of  grain,  which  is  now  moving  abroad  in  very  large  quantities. 
If  our  rate  was  fixed  bv  the  commission  and  could  not  be  changed 
without  notice  it  would  certainhr  hamper  the  sale  of  our  proouct 
abroad.  Suppose  our  rate  was  med  to-dav  with  the  commission  at 
10  cents  a  bushel  from  New  York  to  HamBui^.  The  price  of  wheat 
in  Russia  or  the  Argentine  and  the  cost  of  transportation  from  these 
countries  to  Hamburg  might  be  such  as  to  permit  a  grain  exporter  to 
sell  his  product  on  a  9-cents-a^budlxel  rate,  if  that  rate  were  obtain- 
able.  During  the  time  necessary  to  file  notice  with  the  ccmunissioD 
for  us  to  change  our  rates,  conditions  might  be  sudi  that  be  could 

Eay  no  more  than  8  cents  a  bushel^  and  both  he  and  we  would  be  so 
ampered  that  he  would  be  at  a  senous  disadvantage  with  his  foreign 
c(»npetitors. 

Cm  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  of  10^  cents  per  bushel  permitted  his 
selling  freely,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  stop  his  selling 
when  there  was  a  question  of  limitation  of  room  ?  It  is  not  possible 
for  the  conmiission  to  state  what  percentage  of  our  space  we  shall 
give  to  grain,  what  space  to  cotton^  and  to  manufactured  goods,  be- 
cause a  steamer  must  be  loaded  with  some  regard  to  her  stability. 
If  the  rate  of  freight  on  cotton  is  set  by  the  commission  at  a  certain 
figure,  it  mi^ht  be  a  very  remunerative  figure  for  one  line  and  an 
unremunerative  one  for  another,  because  one  line  may  need  the  lisht 
freight  and  another  may  not  need  it  I  do  not  think  that  any  la'w 
with  sense  or  justice  in  it  could  be  formulated  that  would  restrict 
the  operations  of  the  so-called  regular  lines  and  not  be  made  appli- 
cable to  the  tramp.  The  tramp  ship  is  a  ship  that  comes  toniay  for 
her  cargo,  receives  it,  delivers  it,  and  then  may  go  off  into  another 
part  of  the  world  ana  not  return  to  the  American  waters  for  maybe 
a  vear  or  more.  How  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  control  that  element 
ox  flipping  is  beyond  me. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  so-called  regular  lines  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  continental  Europe  are  not 
the  only  mediums  for  the  transportation  of  our  exports.  A  great 
many  articles  of  a  bulky  nature  are  carried  by  these  tramps.  I  have 
in  mind  that  much  cotton  is  moved  in  full  cargoes  bjr  ships  not  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  regular  lines  and  a  similar  situation  exists  with 
the  movement  of  southern  timber,  of  phosphate,  wheat,  com,  oats 
and  coal.  During  times  of  depression,  which  are  not  existing  to-day, 
the  number  of  tramp  ships  engaged  in  the  American  business  is  not 
greater  for  the  reason  that  the  regular  lines  can,  as  a  rule,  take  care 
of  the  offerings  and  they  nearly  always  operate  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  tramp,  as  our  experience  when  chartering  tramp  steamers  has 
usually  shown. 

I  do  not  envy  the  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  this  com- 
mittee, because  I  am  positive  that  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  rates 
and  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  lines  are  now  doin£  their 
business  may  cause  a  serious  setback  to  our  export  trade.  No  law 
could  possibly  be  passed  that  could  compel  us  to  operate  a  stated 
number  of  steamers,  and,  unless  we  could  transact  our  business  with 
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the  freedom  that  we  believe  is  necessary  and  with  the  assurance  of 
profitable  results,  the  United  States  exporter  might  find  himself 
m  an  unhappy  position,  with  low  and  favorable  rates  but  not  suflS- 
cient  bottoms  to  allow  him  to  export  his  goods.  The  agitation  now 
before  this  committee  is  not  a  new  subject,  as  the  evidence  before  tiie 
English  Eoval  Commission  on  i^ipping  lines,  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  Gottheil  last  week,  will  show  you.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
nations  whose  steamers  are  affected  should  have  some  voice  in  anv 
attempt  at  regulation.  They,  in  a  sense,  are  equally  interested  witn 
as,  because  their  products  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  it 
does  seem  impossible  to  regulate  at  only  one  end  of  the  line.  The 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  of  England  to  so  into 
this  question  as  to  the  affected  English  interests  spent  slightly  over 
three  years  in  making  their  investigations.  It  is  true  that  their 
report  was  a  divided  one,  which  as  far  as  any  attempt  at  regulation 
was  concerned  left  matters  exactly  where  they  were  before  the  com- 
mission was  formed.  No  doubt  the  British  Government  would 
welccnne  a  revival  of  the  subject.  The  other  two  large  maritime 
powers  are  Germany  and  France,  all  having  an  equal  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  my  suggestion  would  be  that  this  committee  recommend 
to  C<Higress  that  a  commission  be  formed  to  carefully  study  this 
complex  subject  and  if  necessary  visit  abroad  in  order  to  stucfy  this 
que^ion  from  the  foreigners'  point  of  view. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  revert  to 
certain  statements  made  at  the  time  the  so-called  Humphreys  bill 
was  first  presented  to  Clongress.  In  behalf  of  my  own  company  I 
wish  to  deny  reports  that  were  made  at  that  time  that  this  company 
at  least  has  any  affiliations  with  American  railways.  The  only  agree- 
ment with  a  railway  to  which  we  are  a  party  was  put  in  evidence  by 
Mr.  GottheU  when  he  gave  his  testimony  last  weeK.  That  arrange- 
ment was  merely  that  we  ma^  be  assured  of  terminal  facilities  at  uie 
Virginia  ports.  At  many  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports  we  operate  at 
the  different  railway  terminals,  but  we  have  no  arrangement  with 
any  of  them  by  which  we  have  exclusive  privileges.  Assertions  have 
been  made  that  through  rates  were  made  on  cer^in  articles  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  United  States,  which  were  less  than  the  rates  on  the 
same  article  from  the  United  States  port  of  entry  to  the  same  point 
in  ttie  interior.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  no  such  state  of 
affairs  exists.  It  is  true  that  our  American  railways  do  make,  in  the 
case  of  some  articles,  special  rates  on  import  and  export  goods,  but 
never  so  much  below  the  domestic  rate  that  a  through  rate  from 
Emope  could  be  made  less  than  the  domestic.  In  a  like  manner,  it  is 
trae  that  the  German  railways  name  special  rates  for  export  and  im- 
port goods,  but  those  rates,  as  in  America,  are  open  to  ships  flying 
any  flag. 

Statments  have  b6en  made  that  we  influence  the  routing  of  freight 
by  the  railroads.  This  is  not  a  fact,  except  at  very  rare  intervals. 
When  ttie  steamers  pointed  toward  one  of  our  American  ports  may 
have  a  surplus  of  cargo,  we  may  endeavor  to  divert  new  offerings  of 
freight  to  another  port,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the 
careo.  Such  things  are  done  in  the  interests  of  the  shippers,  and, 
while  one  port  may  suffer  a  little  to-day,  to  the  advantage  of  its  sister 
port,  yet  to-morrow  the  situation  may  ue  reversed. 
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The  Chaibman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock,  when  yoar 
examination,  Mr.  Sickel,  will  continue. 

AFTER  BSCESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  assembled. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  S.  SICKEL— ContiniiadL 

Mr.  SiCKEu  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  goes  out  of  my  mind,  do  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Beck  is  discharged,  and  that  he  may  go  hcMiie! 

The  Chairbcan.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  But,  of  course,  he  is  subject  to  your  call  at  any  time 
you  want  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel,  you  were  present  and  heard  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Beck  this  morning  with  reference  to  the  Atlas 
service.  You  may  just  state  briefly  if  his  statement  with  reference  to 
that  service  is  correct,  as  you  understand  it. 

Mr.  SicKBL.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  you  care  to  add  to  his  state- 
ment! 

Mr.  Sickel.  Not  that  I  can  think  of  now,  but  possibly  during  your 
cross-examination  some  thought  may  come  to  me,  and  x  will  tdl  you 
then. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  understandings  or  agreements 
whether  in  writing  or  not,  covering  the  Atlas  Lines  other  than  have 
been  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Beck! 

Mr.  Sickel.  None,  that  I  can  recall,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line  operates  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa) 

Mr.  SiCKsu  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  to  the  west  coast  and  to 
what  ports? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Well,  as  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  there  is  the 
combination  of  German  and  Englis^  lines  operating  the  service  from 
New  York  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  Name  those  lines. 

Mr.  SiCKEU  On  the  German  end  of  it  is  the  Bremen- Africa  lines, 
the  Woermann ;  on  the  English  end  of  it,  I  can  not  recall  all  the  Imes, 
but  the  principal  one  is  the  Elder-Dempster — ^but  I  can  supply 
you  with  the  names  of  all  of  the  lines  that  operate  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  that  mfonnation  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  than  those  you  have 
mentioned? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No  regular  lines.  Might  I  not  put  in  evidence  the 
statement  that  I  have  covered  that  question  in  my  opening  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  to  get  the  facts  in  detail  here 
somewhat.  You  have  mentioned  the  companies  that  are  engaged  in 
that  trade — both  from  German  and  English  ends — from  New  l^rk  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  But  what  I  want  you  to  state  bri^y  is 
what  agreements  or  understandings  your  line  has  with  any  other 
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steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  t 

Mr.  SiCK£L.  We  have  no  agreements  with  any  lines  other  than 
those  with  which  we  now  are  working  in  cooperation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  They,  however,  are  the  only  lines 
that  operate  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  That  is  correct.  We  inaugurated  that  service  about 
two  years  ago.  Before  that  time  there  was  no  communication  except 
bv  irregular  departures  of  tramp  vessels. 

'The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  written  agreement  between  those 
lines  with  reference  to  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  all  operated  as  one  line. 

The  Chairhan.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  these  lines 
have  been  consolidated  or  that  while  they  are  separate  entities  they 
are  operated  under  an  agreement  which  makes  them  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  unit? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  a  unit? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  I 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  read  that  part  of  my  opening  address  which 
already  covered  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  repeat  that.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  a  very  plain  question.  You  say  they  are  operated  as  one 
line! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  has  one 
company  bought  the  others  out;  is  there  a  consolidation,  or,  while 
they  are  separate  lines,  are  they  operated  under  an  agreement  which 
makes  them  a  unit? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  are  operated  under  an  agreement  which  makes 
them  practically  a  unit,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  bring  into  evi- 
dence here  tiiat  this  was  an  initial  service. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  record  already. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  the  combination  running  was  a  unit  from  its  very 
inception. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  too.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  between  these  lines  governing  this  service? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  not  and  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  have  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  would  be  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  In  whose  possession? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  as  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  With  some  representatives  of  your  company 
there? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  would  they  be  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  would  be  the  airectors  of  our  company  in 
Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  a  copy  of  that  agreement  also  would  be 
in  London,  with  the  representatives  there  of  each  line? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  No  doubt. 
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.    The  Chaibmak.  Tou  say  you  have  never  seen  itt 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  never  seen  it 

The  Chaibman.  And  have  no  knowledge  of  its  contents? 

Mr.  SiOKEL.  None  whatever. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  these  companies  also  operate  under  the  same 
agreement  in  the  traffic  from  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Exactlv ;  they  do.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  provisions  are  contained 
in  that  agreement,  as  you  understand  it,  in  its  practical  operation. 
Does  it  include  the  deferred  rebate  provision  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  quite  sure  it  his 
no  deferred  rebate  to  it,  but  I  will  make  a  note  of  that  and  advise 
you  specifically  on  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  does  it  contain  a  provision  for  pooling? 

Mr.  SicKEii.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
agreement.    I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  might  have  some  information  on  it. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  I  have  no  information. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  undertake  to  secure  a  copy  of  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  request  our  people  in  Hamburg  for  a  copy  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  line  ever  undertaken  trade  to  the  south 
and  east  coast  of  Africa? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  New  York? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  during  my  connection  with  the  c(»npany,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  never. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between 
your  company  and  those  companies  that  do  operate  to  the  south  and 
east  coast  of  Africa  that  you  will  keep  out  of  that  territory  and 
they,  in  turn,  will  keep  out  of  the  territory  where  you  operate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  state  it  positively,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  our  company  in  Hamburg  has  an  a^eement  with  the 
Hansa  Line,  which  is  another  German  corporation,  by  which  we 
will  not  operate  steamers  from  the  United  States  to  the  south  and 
east  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  York  to  Genoa! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  White  Star,  the 
North  German  Lloyd,  the  Anchor  Fabre,  the  Lloyd  Sabaudo,  the 
Navigacione  Generale  Italiana,  the  Lloyd  Italiana. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Sicula  Americana. 

Mr.  SicicEL.  The  Sicula  Americana. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Canard  Line. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  Trieste. 

Dr.  HxjEBNER.  The  Austro- Americana. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Pardon  me,  did  not  the  chairman  say  to  Italy- 
Genoa  and  Naples? 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Cunard  operates  to  Trieste,  which  is  in  Austria. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  it  does  not  operate  to  Italy? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  think  so,  except  possibly  on  their  cruising 
trips,  not  a  regular  line. 
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Dr.  HuxBNKs.  The  Anstro- Americana  likewise  does  not  operate  to 
Italy? 

Mr.  SiCK£L.  The  Austro- Americana  Line  touches  at  Naples,  I 
think,  on  its  way  to  Trieste. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  a  party  to  any  aneement  or 
agreements  or  understandings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines 
as  regards  either  freight  or  passenger  traflSc  to  or  from  the  United 
States  and  Grenoa  ana  Naples? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  westbound  business  does  not  come  under  our 
jurisdiction,  but  I  am  informed  there  is  an  arrangement  among  the 
different  lines  serving  Italy  on  westbound  traffic. 

The  Chaibman.  Both  freight  and  passenger  traffic? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Both  freight  and  passenger. 

The  Chaibman.  As  to  the  westbound  traffic,  did  you  eyer  see 
that  agreement? 

Mr.  SiCKKL.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  able  to  identify  it  if  you  saw  a 
cony? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  identify  it  if  I  saw  it. 

The  Chaibman.  But  your  information  is  that  one  exists? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  agreement  with  reference  to  the  east- 
bound  Dorts? 

Mr.  bicKBL.  There  is  no  written  agreement ;  but  the  agents  of  the 
lines  meet  at  irregular  intervals  in  an  attempt  to  agree  on  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  do  they  agree  on  rates  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEii.  Well,  sometimes  a  movement  is  made  by  one  line  to 
advance  the  rate,  and  because  the  others  feel  that  it  should  not,  the 
advance  is  not  made. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  the  rates  are  not  increased  except 
by  consent,  and  they  are  not  reduced  except  by  consent  of  all  the 
members? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  practically  so,  except  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  of  those  agents  in  respect  to  any  tariff  tnat 
may  be  printed. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  one  or  the  other  of  the 
lines  were  to  depart  from  that  understanding  there  would  be  no  legal 
obligation? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  No  legal — there  might  be  something  of  a  moral  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  Habdt.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  gentleman's  agreement  between 
yonf 

Mr.  SiCKELb  A  good  deal  in  the  same  sense  that  the  railroads  agree 
<m  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  And  on  the  traffic  westward  there  is  more  than  a 
gentleman's  agreement;  there  is  a  written  agreement? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  is  so. 
The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Sickel  that  we  have  a 
copy  of  the  Mediterranean  freight  traffic  agreement  from  ports  men- 
tioned westward. 
Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Signed  by  all  the  lines  to  whom  reference  has  been 
niade,  and  setting  out  in  detail  just  what  the  obligations  of  the  sev- 
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eral  lines  are.    Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  agreement  includes 
deferred  rebate  m^ovisions? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  Which  agreement? 

The  CHAiK3fAN.  The  one  west  bound? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  knowledge  of  ihht  west- 
bound agreement ;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  undertake  to  ascertain  if  that  is  truet 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  ask  my  principals. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  the  transaction  of  the  business 
in  your  office  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  has  anything  come 
under  your  observation  on  which  you  could  base  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  reibate  agreement  between  the  lines? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  West  bound? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  nothing  in  the  handling  of  the  business  west* 
boimd  in  our  office  at  New  York  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
there  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  such  an  a^eement  as  that,  and  de- 
ferred rebates  allowed,  they  would  be  adjusted  and  paid  either  in 
Hamburg  or  in  London;  they  would  not  be  adjusted  and  paid  here 
at  any  event,  would  they? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  natural  place  for  them  to  be  paid  would  be  in 
Italy ;  certainly  not  in  New  York,  because  if  a  deferred  rebate  system 
exists  on  the  westbound  Italian  traffic,  it  is  with  the  shipper,  not  the 
consignee,  and  therefore  the  rebate  would  be  paid  to  the  snipper  who 
is  located  in  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  might  be  adjusted  at  the  home  offices  in 
London  and  Hamburg,  but  it  would  be  paid  in  Italy  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  what  has  been  termed  a  gentle- 
man's agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  that  includes  all  the  lines  thai 
have  been  mentioned  here  as  included  in  the  westbound-traffic  agree- 
ment? In  other  words,  the  same  lines  are  embraced  in  that  traffic 
agreement  in  the  eastbound  business  as  in  the  westbound  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  knowledge  of  the  westbound  agree- 
ment is  so  vague  that  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  six  Italian  lines  m  that  arrangement? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  You  know  more  of  that  agreement  than  I  do — west- 
bound. 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  lines  are  included  in  this  gentlemen's 
agreement  in  the  eastbound  traffic? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  lines  running  regularly  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  That  includes  tte 
Fabre  Line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  On  eastbound  traffic  I  think  th^  respect  those  rates. 
I  am  not  sure ;  but  I  will  make  sure  of  that  and  inform  yon. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  tihat  Will 
you  state  whether  or  not  you  have  conferences  in  New- York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  meet  at  irregular  intervals  to  discuss  rate  condi- 
tions to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  westbound  rates,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  made? 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  should  say  in  Italy. 

The  Chaib:^ian.  And  where  are  the  eastbound  rates  made? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  eastbound  rates  are  made  in  New  York,  at  the 
judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  lines,  without  any.  dictation 
from  abroad  as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  on  this  side  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  your  line  operate  to  any  Mediterranean  ports 
other  than  Genoa  and  Naples  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  the  United  States  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No  other  ports  in  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Mediterranean? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Occasionally  steamers  may  go  into  the  Sicilian  ports, 
but  only  at  rare  intervals. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  your  line,  the 
Cunard  Line,  and  the  Austro-Americana  Line  that  you  will  not 


touch  at  the  same  ports  that  they  touch? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


The  Chairman.  Who  would  have  knowledge  of  that  fact,  if  it  is 
a  fact? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Our  principals  in  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  asking  them  what  the  facts  are 
in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  do  so.  Will  you  repeat,  please,  what  the  three 
Imes  were? 

The  Chairman.  The  Cunard  Line,  the  Austro-Americana,  and  your 
line  is  the  third. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Do  you  not  want  to  include  the  North  German  Lloyd 
in  it?    They  are  a  prominent  factor. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  tell  the  committee,  if  you 
will,  if  there  is  any  agreement  between  your  line  and  the  French 
Line  that  you  will  keep  out  of  the  French-Mediterranean  ports  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  mean  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  ports  in  Europe  does  your  line  touch 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Hamburg,  Genoa,^  and  Naples. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  in  Europe  does  the  North  German 
Uajd  touch? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Bremen,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  touches  the  ports  in  Holland? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  where? 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Holland- American  Line  and  the  Uranium 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Uranium  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Uranium  is  under  the  English  flag,  controlled 
by  Canadians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  a  Canadian  line  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  remark 
in  line  with  your  interrogations?     You  asked  me  only  from  New 
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eral  lines  are.    Is  it  your  understanding  that  that  agreement  includes 
deferred  rebate  provisions? 

Mr.  SiCKBii.  Which  agreement! 

The  Chairman.  The  one  west  bound! 

Mr.  SiGKSL.  I  can  not  speak  with  any  knowledge  of  that  west- 
bound agreement ;  I  have  never  seen  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  undertake  to  ascertain  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  ask  my  principals. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  course  of  the  transaction  of  the  business 
in  vour  office  in  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  has  anjrthing  come 
under  your  observation  on  which  you  could  base  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  rebate  agreement  between  the  lines  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  West  bound! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  nothing  in  the  handling  of  the  business  west- 
bound in  our  office  at  New  York  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
there  is. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  were  such  an  a^eement  as  that,  and  de- 
ferred rebates  allowed,  they  would  be  adjusted  and  paid  eitiier  in 
Hamburg  or  in  London;  they  would  not  be  adjusted  and  paid  here 
at  any  event,  would  they? 

Mr.  SiCKEu  The  natural  place  for  them  to  be  paid  would  be  in 
Italy ;  certainly  not  in  New  York,  because  if  a  deferred  rebate  system 
exists  on  the  westbound  Italian  traffic,  it  is  with  the  shipper,  not  the 
consignee,  and  therefore  the  rebate  would  be  paid  to  the  snipper  who 
is  located  in  Italy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  might  be  adjusted  at  the  home  offices  in 
London  and  Hamburg,  but  it  would  be  paid  in  Italy ! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  what  has  been  termed  a  gentle- 
man's agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  that  includes  all  the  lines  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  as  included  in  the  westbound-traffic  agree- 
ment! In  other  words,  the  saine  lines  are  embraced  in  that  traffic 
agreement  in  the  eastbound  business  as  in  the  westbound  ! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  knowledge  of  the  westbound  agree- 
ment is  so  vague  that  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Aro  the  six  Italian  lines  in  that  arrangement  t 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  know  more  of  that  agreement  thanldo-we^ 
bound. 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  lines  are  included  in  this  gentlemen's 
agreement  in  the  eastbound  traffic! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  So  far  as  I  know,  all  the  lines  running  regularly  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  That  includes  ^ttt 
Fabre  Line! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  On  eastbound  traffic  I  think  they  respect  those  rates. 
I  am  not  sure ;  but  I  will  make  sure  of  that  and  inform  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  Uiat  Will 
you  state  whether  or  not  you  have  conferences  in  New- York! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  meet  at  irregular  intervals  to  discuss  rate  condi- 
tions to  the  Mediterranean. 

The.  Chairman.  Where  are  the  westbound  rates,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  made! 
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\cKxL  Thfe  Hambarg^AiMricBn  olily.  - 
TAntMAN.  What  line  o^nltes  from  Phlkaddphtft  to  Ham«* 

■ 

jicKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  dhly . 
^  Chairman.  What  line  operates  fi^in  Baltimore  to  Hambargt 

-ilr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  only. '  • 

The  Chaibman.  What  line  operates  from  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburgh  American  only. 

The  Chaikman.  And  from  Savannah  to  Hamburg  f 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  The  Hamburg- American,  Strachan,  Gans,  and  occa- 
sionally the  Holland- American  Line. 

The  Chaibman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  Orleans  to  Ham- 
bnTfff 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg-American,  Vogemann,  occasionally 
Gans,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  the  South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co. 

TTie  Chaibman.  What  lines  operate  from  Galveston  to  Hambuiff? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  and  Wilkinson-Beaie 
4  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  These  others  you  mentioned  are  what  you  would 
ordinarily  call  tramp  carriers?  They  have  no  regular  service,  have 
they? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  which  lines  do  you  refer? 

The  Chaibman.  Other  than  the  Hamburg- American. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Most  all  of  the  lines  running  to  Hamburg  from  the 
United  States  with  us  are  in  competition  by  what  we  call  loading 
brokers,  who  charter  steamers  and  operate  them  under  a  line  name. 
Very  few  of  our  competitiors  own  steamers. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  no  regular  service? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  regular;  but  frequent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  New  York,  that  these  other  lines  are  of  the  character  of  which 
you  speak? 

Mr.  Sickle.  Do  you  mean  to  ports  other  than  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Habdt.  No.  You  said  all  the  lines  in  competition  with  you 
between  the  United  States  and  Hamburg  were  of  this  irregular  kind. 
Do  vou  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  other  ports  as  well  as  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  are  no  lines  from  New  York  in  competition 
with  us.    That  is,  to  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  only  lines 
then  between  the  port  of  Hamburg  and  the  United  States,  either 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  are  your  line  and  irregular  service  by  other 
lines  between  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  from  Europe,  but  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Habdy.  These  ships  that  come  from  Savannah,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston,  going  to  Europe,  to  Hamburg,  do  they  not  come 
back  from  Hamburg  to  those  ports? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  No ;  not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Habdy.  There  is  no  back-and-forth  line  except  yours? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Operating  in  both  directions  ours  is  practically  the 
only  one.  The  reason  iov  that — do  you  wish  to  know  tho  reason 
for  it? 
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York.  There  are  many  ports  in  th'e  United  States  from  which  there 
are  services,  and  if  you  wish  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  services  to 
the  different  foreign  ports  you  should  ask  me  the  question  of  wh«t 
the  lines  are  from  tnie  other  ports. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  what  I  have 
in  mind  is  this:  The  ports  in  Europe — for  instance,  Hamburg— is 
reserved  exclusively  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line;  the  port  of 
Bremen  fbr  the  North  Qertaan  Uoyd  Lane:  Holland  to  the  Dutch 
Line,  and  the  ports  in  Great  Britain  to  the  British  lines.  That  was 
the  thought  that  I  had  in  mind,  and  that  I  was  undertaking  to 
develop.    Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  absolutely  no  information  which  confirms  what 
you  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  was  what  Mr. 
Gottheil  said  when  he  was  on  the  stand. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  No ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  talking  about  the  facts.  I  am  not  talking 
about  whether  or  not  there  was  any  desi^  in  it.  But  you  sav  year 
conipany  trades  to  Hamburg,  and  what  lines  trade  to  Bremen  1 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Where  from  ? 

The  Chairman.  New  York — the  United  States. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Ah,  that  is  the  point  that  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 
You  say  "United  States"  now.    Shall  I  take  Hamburg  first? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Hamburg  first  Go  ahead  and  take  it  from 
the  United  States,  if  you  prefer  that  more  comprehensive  term. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes ;  t  think  so.  To  the  port  of  Hamburg  from  the 
United  States  there  operates  the  Hamburc- American  Line,  the  Hol- 
land-American Line  occasionally  from  Savannah,  Strachan^  &  Co. 
from  Savannah  load  steamers  to  Hamburg,  the  Gans  Steamship  Line 
from  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  the  Vogemann  Line  from  south 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  Hamburg,  Langbehn  Bros,  from  Galves- 
ton and  Port  Arthur,  the  South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  from  New 
Orleans  to  Hamburg,  Wilkinson-Beale  from  Galveston  to  Hamburg, 
the  Mobile  Liners  Co.  occasional  steamers  to  Hamburg,  and  there  is 
a  cotton-seed  meal  exporter  located  at  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  who  has 
recently  established  a  line  of  his  own  to  Hamburg.  Those  are  the 
people  that  are  engaged  in  the  Hamburg  trade  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect it. 

While  we  are  not  in  the  Rotterdam  trade,  as  near  as  I  can  recall 
the  lines  operating  from  the  United  States  to  Rotterdam  are  as 
follows:  Holland- American  Line  from  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Newport  News,  Savannah,  and  New  Orleans^  the  Cosmo- 
Solitan  Line  from  Philadelphia,  the  Uranium  Steamship  Line  from 
Tew  York,  Strachan  &  Co.  from  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  Gans  from 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  Vogemann  from  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  others  but  I  can 
not  recall  them  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  pursue  my  inquiry  as  I  began.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  no  other  line  than  the  Hamburg- American 
operates  from  New  York  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  correct. 
'  The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  Montreal  to  Hamburg! 

Mr.  SiCKEi/,  The  Canada  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  what  lines  operate  from  Boston  to  Hamburg! 
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Ifr.  SitKEL:  The  Hftmlmi^-AiMHcan  iotily.  - 

The  Chairman.  What  liiie  openited  from  Philhiddphift  to  Ham- ^ 

Mr.  SicKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  otily . 
The  CHAmirAN.  What  line  operates  item  BaltinN)re  to  Hamburg  f 
Mr.  SiGKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  only. '  >      ' 

The  Chairman.  What  line  operates  from  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk to  Hamburg! 
Mr.  SiCKRL.  The  Hamburgh  American  only. 
The  Chairman.  And  from  Savannah  to  Hambtfrgt 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American,  Stradian,  Gans,  and  occa* 
sionally  the  Holland- American  Line. 
The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  New  Orleans  to  Ham^ 

bUTfff 

Mr.    SiCKEL.  The   Hamburg- American,   Vogemann,   occasionally 
Cans,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  the  South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co. 
The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  Galveston  to  Hamburg  f 
Mr.  SicKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  and  Wilkinson-Beale 
&Co. 

The  Chairman.  These  others  you  mentioned  are  what  you  would 
ordinarily  call  tramp  carriers?    They  have  no  regular  service,  have 
they? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  which  lines  do  you  refer? 
The  CHAmMAN.  Other  than  the  Hamburg- American. 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  Most  all  of  the  lines  running  to  Hamburg  from  the 
United  States  with  us  are  in  competition  bv  what  we  call  loading 
brokers,  who  charter  steamers  and  operate  them  under  a  line  name. 
Very  few  of  our  competitiors  own  steamers. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  no  regular  service? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  regular;  but  frequent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  New  York,  that  these  other  lines  are  of  the  character  of  which 
yon  speak? 
Mr.  Sickle.  Do  you  mean  to  ports  other  than  Hamburg? 
Mr.  Hardy.  No.  You  said  all  the  lines  in  competition  with  you 
between  the  United  States  and  Hamburg  were  of  this  irregular  kmd. 
Do  vou  mean  that  to  apply  to  the  other  ports  as  well  as  to  New 
York! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  are  no  lines  from  New  York  in  competition 
with  us.    That  is,  to  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.    The  only  lines 
then  between  the  port  of  Hamburg  and  the  United  States,  either 
New  York  or  elsewhere,  are  your  line  and  irregular  service  by  other 
lines  between  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Hamburg  ? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  from  Europe,  but  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Hardy.  These  ships  that  come  from  Savannah,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston,  going  to  Europe,  to  Hamburg,  do  they  not  come 
back  from  Hamburg  to  those  ports  ? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  No ;  not  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  back-and-forth  line  except  yours? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  Operating  in  both  directions  ours  is  practically  the 
only  one.    The  reason  for  that — do  you  wish  to  know  the,  reason 
for  it! 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  was  going  to  ask  why  it  was  there  were 
no  other  regular  lines  like,  for  instance,  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd 
or  the  White  Star  Line,  or  the  Cunard  lane  operating  from  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  or  Newport  News  to  Hamburg! 

Mr.  SiCKSL.  To  Uamourg  only  you  are  talking  about  now,  are 
you  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  Hamburg. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  operate  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  what 
we  call  a  combination  steamer.  That  is,  freight  and  passenger.  We 
can  operate  those  steamers  for  freight  more  economically  and  cheaper 
than  a  freight  ship.  That  is,  we  can  afford  to  carry  the  freight  on 
a  combination  steamer  cheaper  than  we  could  on  a  freight  steamer, 
and  an  ordinary  freight  steamer  can  not  compete  with  us  in  that 
section  of  the  United  States — ^what  we  call  the  North  Atlantic.  You 
will  notice  from  my  previous  statement  that  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  in  the  Gulf  we  have  our  competition,  and  severe  competition. 
That  is  because  we  operate  from  those  ports  a  strictly  freight 
steamer.  I  gave  you  in  my  opening  address  the  statement  that  last 
winter  there  was  an  overflfow  of  freight,  so  that  we  had  to  charter 
steamers.  We  operated  practically  all  of  those  chartered  steamers 
at  a  very  bad  loss,  showing  that  the  price  for  tonnage  was  such  that 
our  rates  were  lower  than  tne  tramp  was  willing  to  accept  the  freight 
for.  That  is  an  explanation  of  wny  we  have  no  competition  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  but  we  have  competition  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  explanation?  Is  your  type  of 
steamer  any  different  from  those  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  in  the 
European  trade  f 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Hamburg- American  Line  is  65  years  old. 
They  started  to  build  up  a  trade  between  New  York  and  Hamburg. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  is  also  a  very  old  companv,  but  not  quite 
as  old  as  ours.  They  began  their  operations  from  Bremen.  Each 
has  developed  its  own  particular  port.  We  belong  to  Hamburg  and 
the  North  German  Lloyd  belong  to  Bremen.  There  is  great  rivalry 
between  the  two  ports,  and  naturally  we  would  want  to  develop  our 
port  rather  than  to  go  in  and  develop  the  port  of  our  neighbor  who 
18  our  rival. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  simply  this:  Is  there 
any  understanding  or  agreement  between  your  line  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Line  by  which  the  Hamburg- American  will  keep  out 
of  Bremen  if  the  North  German  Lloyd  wiU  keep  out  of  Hamburg! 

Mr.  SicKEu  There  is  such  an  agreement  as  far  as  certain  ports  are 
concerned— certain  American  ports. 

The  Chaibman.  What  ports  are  those? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  North  of  Savannah,  but  from  Savannah  south  we  are 
free  to  load  steamers  for  Bremen  as  the  North  German  Uoyd  would 
be  free  to  load  steamers  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  in  the  cotton  trade  from  Gralveston,  for  in- 
stance, either  line  could  load  for  either  city  ?  i 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  could  load  to  Bremen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  to  Hamburg  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman^  Now,  how  many  companies  are  involved  or  are 
parties  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Only  the  two. 

The  Chairscan.  Are  any  of  the  British  companies  parties  to  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  I  have  never  heard  of  their 
being  parties  to  any  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  if  it  is  a  coincidence, 
that  the  Hamburg- American  does  not  enter  any  ports  of  Holland 
or  ports  in  France  or  ports  in  England  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  in  a  negative  way  by 
stating  that  I  know  of  no  agreement  that  would  prevent  any  one  of 
those  fines  going  into  the  port  of  another  other  than  the  agreement,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  regarding  the  two  German  lines.  But  I  think  the 
whole  thing  has  been  a  natural  evolution.  If  we  had  surplus  ton- 
nage that  we  wanted  to  use,  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  us  to 
go  into  Liverpool.  We  have  many  ports  of  our  own  that  need  de- 
veloping   We  would  develop  our  own  trade. 

mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  go  out  and  hunt  a 
strong  man  to  tackle? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  may  be  another  reason.  Besides,  if  you  are 
looking  for  new  fields  to  develop,  maybe  fields  that  are  already  cov- 
ered, it  is  done  in  a  time  of  depression,  and  we  would  not  benefit 
ourselves  very  much  in  the  time  of  depression  by  running  steamers 
to  Liverpool. 

The  CThairman.  Is  not  the  reason  suggested  by  Judge  Hardy  the 
true  one — ^I  do  not  say  it  is  the  only  one — that  each  of  these  lines  is 
strongly  intrenched  in  its  own  territory,  and  there  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  gentleman's  understanding  and  agreement  between  you  that  if 
you  keep  out  of  their  ports  they  will  keep  out  of  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  an  agreement,  but  I  think 
maybe  Judge  Hardy  has  the  right  idea.  You  do  not  want  to  buck 
somebody  who  is  already  well  intrenched, -but  there  is  no  agreement 
to  my  knowleige. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ordinarily  you  do  not  need  any  agreement  to  enforce 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Post.  How  long  has  this  agreement  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  and  the  North  Oerman  Lloyd  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  recall  that 

The  Chairhan.  Now,  in  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement, 
to  which  contract  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  Holland- Ameri- 
can Lines,  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  and  the  Sed  Star  Line 
were  the  signatories,  there  appears  a  trade  aOTeement  in  articles  31 
and  32.  as  follows:  Article  31  provides,  ^^All  the  lines  bind  them- 
selves tnat  their  vessels  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  North 
America  and  Canada  shall  not  call,  either  outward  or  inward,  at  any 
home  or  adjacent  ports  from  or  to  which  the  vessels  of  any  of  the 
other  lines  are  already  sailing." 

Now,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  still  in  force? 
I  will  say  to  you  frankly  we  have  a  copy  of  tliat  a^eement 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  have  it,  and  I  have  never  seen  it. 
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'  The  Chaibmak.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is  whether  it  is  still  in 
force. 

Mr.  SicKEL.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  because  I  do  not  know.  But 
wiU  you  please  recollect  that  is  with  regard  to  passenger  business^ 
at  least,  I  so  believe  it  to  be — ^while  I  am  discussing  freight 

The  Chairman.  Article  81  provides  that  by  the  words  "in  the 
trade,"  as  those  words  appear  in  the  affxeement,  is  understood  amoog 
the  continental. lines  as  passenger,  mail,  and  freight  business. 

Mr.  SiGKSL.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  Known  such  a  thing 
existed^  but  that  is  very  natural,  because  passenger  business  is  not 
in  my  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  the  route  from  the 
port  of  Boston  to  Hamburg  has  been  set  apart  to  the  Hambui^- 
JMnerican  line  by  agreement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  or  any 
other  line  or  lines. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know  of  no  agreement  to  that  effect 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No  understandm^. 

The  Chairman.  Either  in  writing  or  verbal,  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  not  believe  any  agreement 
exists  among  the  large  lines  who  are  members  of  that  passenger 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  they  can  not  come  into  Boston — that 
those  who  are  not  there  now  can  not  come  into  the  port — because 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Holland- American  line  estab- 
lished a  service  from  Rotterdam  to  Boston  which  was  really  detri- 
mental to  our  interests. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  that  service  continued? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  How  long  was  it  continued? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  should  think  they  have  been  in  there  three  or  possiblj 
four  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  there  now  t 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  are  in  there  now.    That  is  a  freight  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  a  line  from  Boston  to  Rotterdam? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Rotterdam  to  Boston.  Then  that  line  loads  its  ea^- 
bound  freight,  its  export 'freight,  at  Boston,  and  goes  to  Philadelphia 
to  conclude  its  loadmg,  and  then  home  to  Rotterdam.  I  make  the 
statement  that  the  entry  of  the  Rotterdam  line  into  the  Boston  trade 
is  very  much  in  competition  with  us,  although  they  are  serving  Bot^ 
terdam  and  we  are  serving  Hamburg,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the 
business  that  goes  to  Europe  ^oes  to  the  interior,  and  the  different 
gateways,  such  as  Hamburg,  ICotterdam*  Bremen,  and  Antwerp,  an 
all  in  competition  with  each  other,  and  we  have  no  agreement  (m 
eastbound  freights  among  those  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  agreement  you  have,  however,  is  for  the  North 
German  Lloyd  not  to  engage  in  transportation  from  any  port  on  the 
tJnited  States  coast  north  of  Savannan ! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  North  of  Savannah  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  North  of  Savannah — between  Hamburg  and  those 
ports? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Hamburg  and  those  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  Tf orth  German  Lloyd  holds  you  to  a  similar 
agreement  not  to  engage  in  any  trade  between  Rotterdam  and  those 
ports,  doesn't  it? 
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Mr.  SicxsL.  Bremen,  you  meant 

Mr.  Habdt.  Between  Breinen  and  those  ports  north  of  Sa^annafi, 
Ga.  f    In  other  words,  the  agreement  is  mutual  f 

Mr.  SiCKSL.  The  agreement  is  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Yes. 

Mr.  SicsJEL.  That  is,  in  these  ports  north  of  Savannah  we  shall 
not  £0  to  Bremen,  and  in  a  similar  manner  they  shall  not  go  to 
Hamonre.  But  that  does  not  make  us  cease  to  compete  on  our 
freight^  because  all  of  the  frei^t  that  goes  to  Bremen  is  not  all 
consumed  in  Bremen,  and  jEr^ght  that  goes  to  Hamburg  is  not 
consiimed  in  Hamburg.  Those  two  ports  are  mere  gateways  to  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  see  the  point  you  are  making — ^that  both  these  lines 
can  come  into  New  York  or  Boston  to  take  goods  back  to  their 
respective  ports? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. . 

The  Chaibhan.  To  be  distributed  from  those  points? 

Mr.  Habdt.  To  the  interior  points  ? 

Mr.  SiCKSL.  That  is  quite  so,  but  they  are  still  in  competition  and 
in  severe  competition,  because  the  goods  are  destined  for  the  interior, 
and  any  low  rate  made  by  the  North  German  Llovd  to  a  point  in 
the  interior  via  their  gateway,  which  is  Bremen,  has  a  depressing 
effect  upon  our  rate  via  Hamburg  to  the  same  interior  part  cS 
Europe. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  the  point  I  do  not  know  whether  you  read  it 
or  not,  but  Mr.  Gottheil  testified  very  strongly  and  very  forcibly  as  to 
competition  going  to  the  territory  supplied  by  the  two  gateways  that 
made  competition  between  the  two  lines. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Oh,  we  have  no  understanding  between  us  on  that 
business. 

Mr.  Habdt.  As  to  what  your  rates  shall  be? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  to  what  our  rates  shall  be. 

Mr.  Habdt.  There  is  no  understanding,  then,  that  the  rate  from 
New  York  to  Hamburg  and  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Bremen  shall 
bear  any  articular  relation  to  each  other  ? 

Mr.  SiciasL.  None  whatever. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  from  New  York  to 
Hamburg  on  the  same  conmiodity  is  not  the  same  as  the  rate  from 
New  Yore  to  Bremen  t 

Mr.  Sjckejm  Very  rar^  are  they  the  same.  As  a  rule,  Bremen 
takes  a  cheaper  rate  than  Hamburg. 

The  Chaibman.  And  do  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  an  interior  point  in  Germany,  via  Hamburg,  is 
not  the  same  as  the  rate  from  New  York  to  the  same  point  via 
Bremen? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Sometimes  they  are  and  sometimes  they  are  not,  de- 
pendent upon  whether  or  not  one  wishes  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  other.  Let  me  cite  a  case:  Suppose  the  rate  by  the  North  German 
lioyd  via  Bremen  to  Berlin  on  sewing  machines  was  50  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  we  will  say.  Our  combination  via  Hamburg  would 
make  a  rate  of  60  cents  per  100  pounds;  that  is,  the  rail  rate  fr(Hn 
Hamburg  to  Berlin,  added  to  our  ocean  rate  on  the  sewing  machines, 
would  make  60  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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We  know  the  rate  existing  by  the  North  German  Lloyd.  If  we 
want  the  business,  we  reduce  our  rate  to  50  cents.  Often  a  reduction 
of  that  kind  would  make  our  ocean  rate  so  low  that  we  would  prefer 
to  let  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  the  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  understand  you  to  sayis  that  you  have  no 
joint  rates,  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  American, 
through  your  several  gateways  to  the  principal  interior  points  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Yes.  That  statement  is  correct,  that  we  have  no 
agreement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd,  that  their  rates  on  certain 
articles  to  Bremen  shall  be  the  same  as  our  rates  to  Hamburg  oa  the 
same  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  From 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  From  New  lE'ork,  or  from  any  north  Atlantic  port 
that  we  are  mutually  serving. 

The  Chairman,  fiut  each  line,  yours  from  New  York  to  Hamburg 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  to  Bremen,  fixes  it  own  rate? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Without  regard  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe,  as  some  witness  testified,  such  a 
rate  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  Now  there  is  no  competition,  in  other 
words,  in  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Hamburg? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  from  New  York  to  Bremen? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Quite  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Amsterdam? 

No  answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  if  the  rates  to  Hambuif 
are  generally  higher  than  those  to  Bremen  from  New  York  that  it 
will  result  in  givmg  Bremen  an  advantage  over  Hamburg  in  the  New 
York  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  reason  for  the  analogy  is  this,  that  Hamburg 
serves  a  more  northern  country  than  Bremen.  Every  point  is  not 
competitive  through  the  two  gatewavs ;  manv  are.  We  serve  a  denser 
territory,  a  more  prolific  territory,  than  the  North  German  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  territory  that  jou  mainly  serve  through  Ham- 
burg, then,  is  not  in  competition  with  Bremen? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  A  great  many  points  are  not,  and  many  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  used  the  wora  "  mainly." 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Might  I  not  make  that  plain  to  you  by  reversing  the 
thing?  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  and  New 
Orleans  are  all  competitive  gateways  on  west-bound  business  for 
goods  moving  to  our  central  west,  say  the  Mississippi  Valley;  but  if 
a  man  wanted  to  ship  to  a  point  in  the  northern  part  of  Iiouisiana, 
he  would  naturally  select  New  Orleans,  he  would  not  select  Boston. 
But  when  you  come  more  to  the  center  the  more  all  of  those  Amer- 
ican or  United  States  gateways  compete  with  each  other.  Now,  the 
principle  on  the  business  to  Europe  is  not  dissimilar.  Does  my  simile 
make  that  clear  to  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  make  it  clear ;  you  do  to  me,  at  least. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes.  But  we  have  no  agreement  with  the  Lloyd  is 
to  what  their  rate  shall  be  to  Bremen ;  nor  have  we  any  agreement 
with  the  Red  Star  Line  serving  Antwerp  as  to  what  their  rate 
shall  be. 
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Mr.  Hasdt.  Still,  what  I  said  is  evidently  true,  that  if  the  rates 
to  Bremen  are  much  cheaper  than  the  rates  to  Hamburg,  as  to  the 
territory  which  is  competitive  between  those  two  cities  for  which  both 
of  them  are  seeking  the  trade,  that  will  give  Bremen  the  benefit  of  the 
wider  circle,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  SicK£u  The  whole  thing  is  governed  largely  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  I  said  generally  the  Bremen  rates  are  cheaper. 
I  have  seen  many  times  when  they  are  higher  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  was  on  that  word  I  was  basing  my  question.  I  say 
"  generally  "  cheaper. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Generally;  yes.  But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  con- 
clude that :  Bremen  is  a  very  large  cotton  market,  which  is  not  true 
of  Hamburg^  and  when  cotton  is  moving  very  frequently  the  rates  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  are  apt  to  be  as  high  and  many  times  are 
higher  than  ours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bremen  comes  a  little  more 
in  competition  with  the  gateways  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  than  it 
does  with  Hamburg,  just  as  goods  coming  into  this  country  through 
the  gateways  of  Boston  and  Baltimore  and  the  intermediate  coast 
cities  would  be  more  in  direct  competition  than  they  would  be  with 
the  gateway  of  New  Orleans,  although  you  come  to  a  certain  central 
part  of  the  coimtry  where  they  all  come  in  competition.^ 

The  Chairman.  But  you  take  the  competitive  points  in  Europe  in 
regard  now  to  eastbound  traffic.  Are  not  the  rates  the  same  whether 
you  go  through  the  gateway  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg  from  New  York? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Most  decidedly  no.  They  will  differ  very  materially ; 
that  is,  the  rate  through  from  New  York  to  that  interior  point  of 
Europe. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  I  mean  a  competitive  point  in  Europe? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  am  talking  about  a  competitive  point. 

The  Chairman.  Berlin  would  be  a  competitive  point,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Berlin  would  be  a  competitive  point  from  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  on  a  differential  system  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  on  a  aifferential  system? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  have  merely  repeated  the  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  you  by  which  one 
line  may  charge  a  greater  or  a  less  rate  to  the  competitive  point  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  None  whatever. 

There  are  absolutely  no  agreements  among  the  four  prominent 
continental  lines  as  to  what  rates  each  shall  name  to  his  individual 
port. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  you  find  the  other  line  making  a  cheaper 
rate  to  Berlin  and  it  is  traffic  which  you  desire  to  control  or  share 
in,  you  meet  that  rate,  do  vou  ? 

Afr.  SicKEL.  If  it  is  a  fairly  remunerative  rate  and  we  need  the 
cargo,  we  would ;  otherwise,  we  would  let  it  go  to  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Practically,  do  you  not  get  nearly  the  same  rate  to 
Berlin  over  those  several  different  routes  from  New  York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  from  New  York.    The  railroad — - 

Mr.  Hardt  (interposing).  I  do  not  mean  by  the  railroad;  I  mean 
goods  shipped  from  New  York  to  Berlin  get  practically  the  same 
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rute  whether  they  go  bv  your  line  or  by  the  North  Gemum  Lloyd  or 
Botterdam  routing  or  Antwerp,  do. they  not! 

Mr.  SiGKJSL.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  mey  do  not,  why  do  they  not  all  go  by  the  cheapest 
route  by  one  of  you ;  all  of  the  goods  to  Berlin,  for  instance,  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Let  me  take  my  aewing.  machines  as  an  example  anin. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Yes ;  I  want  to  know  if  a  man  has  500  sewing^  machines 
and  finds  he  can  get  them  to  Berlin  a  little  cheaper  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  than  by  the  Hamburg- American,  wiU  he  not  send  them  by 
the  North  German  Lloyd? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Very  naturally,  but  our  soliciting  forces  know  what 
the  rate  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  is,  they  can  figure  it  out  very 
easily,  and  from  Hamburg  we  have  to  pay  maybe  m  some  cases  to 
Berlm  a  higher  rate  than  me  Bremen  Line  does  from  Bremen. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  your  interior  rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Our  interior  rate.  If  we  need  cargo  we  would  shrink 
our  ocean  proportion  so  as  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  competition 
through. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  getting  to  the  very  point  I  am  making.  Do 
you  not  make  the  rates  the  same? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No:  only  when  the  cargo  is  desirable  to  us;  but  there 
are  lots  of  times  when  we  can  get  other  cargo  that  pays  us  better  than 
this  rate  on  sewing  machines  to  Berlin,  so  we  will  let  them  have  it 
We  then  do  not  attempt  to  compete.  ^ 

Mr.  Habdy.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  do  you  generally  make  your 
rates  so  as  to  give  you  the  same  through  rate  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  would  say,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  we  do  not 

Mr.  Habdy.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  most  of  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Berlin  must  go  via  Bremen,  as  that  is  the  cheapest 
rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Of  course,  as  I  stated  in  this  simile  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chines, I  do  not  know  whether  the  figures  or  the  competition,  as 
mentioned,  are  absolutely  as  I  have  stated.  I  am  merely  draw- 
ing a  comparison  of  how  for  goods  to  the  interior  one  port  can  be 
out  of  line  with  the  other,  because  they  have  no  understanding 
between  them. 

Mr.  Habdy.  *I  am  getting  at  the  same  point,  perhaps,  that  you  are^ 
except  that  it  seems  to  me  that  to  reach  a  dennite  conclusion,  if  yoo 
did  not  in  the  main  and  generally  meet  the  prices  so  as  to  get  your 

S)ods  to  Berlin  via  your  route  as  cheap  as  they  went  via  the  North 
erman  Lloydj  that  in  the  main  the  Jforth  German  Lloyd  would 
carry  the  Berlm  consignments  from  New  York.  That  would  be  a 
matter  of  natural  consequence,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SiCK£L.  Maybe  1  can  make  this  clear  to  you  by  giving  yon 
an  incident  that  occurs  with  me  every  few  days.  The  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  through  freight  department  will  come  to  me  and  say, 
"  Mr.  Sickel,  the  North  German  Lloyd  is  naming  a  rate  of  50  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  sewing  machines  from  New  York  to  Berlin." 
Our  combination  of  our  rate  and  the  rail  rate  makes  60  cents.  In 
order  to  meet  that  competition  it  would  be  necessary,  to  make  the  same 
rate;  that  means  that  we  shrink  our  ocean  rate  10  cents  per  hundred 
thousand. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  understand  that  explanation  you  gave  a  moment  ago. 
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Mr.  SiGKEU  PaidoD  me  just  a  moment  WelL  I.  will  eay  to  mj 
jDim:  "Do  yoq  think  that, imder  the  general  conoitions  of  our  busi- 
ness, that  we  are  justified  in  cutting  our  rate  to  meet  this  competi- 
tionf  Are  not  our  steamers  running  full  with  <^er  cargo  that  pays 
vou  more  money  than  taking  these  sewing  machines  at  this  figure! '^ 
lETe  will  have  to  admit,  yes.  Then  I  say:  "We  will  not  mieet  the 
rate."  In  the  reverse  sometimes  I  will  ask  him  the  question:  "Is 
the  condition  of  the  business  and  the  rates  being  paid  us  oa  other 
classes  of  cargo  so  good  that  we  can  afford  to  refuse  this  9  ^  And  he 
will  say,  "No;  our  offerings  of  cargo  are  not  very  large."  Then  I 
will  say:  "Meet  them,''  anp  we  are  d<Hng  this  without  any  under- 
j^tanding  with  our  competitor. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Now  we  understand  each  other  this  far :  I  know,  I 
understand  it  that  far  with  you.  The  question  I  asked  was,  as 
a  general  thing  do  you  meet  the  competition  or  as  a  general  thing 
do  you  decline  to  meet  it!    What  is  your  practice! 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Mr.  Hardy,  I  can  not  answer  that  question  yes  or  no, 
because  many  times  we  do,  and  many  times  we  do  not  It  depends 
very  laraely  on  the  conditi<m  of  ibe  business. 

Mr.  &SDY.  But  can  you  not  say  what  generally  is  the  case,  whether 
yon  most  generally  or  most  frequently  do  meet  it  or  do  not  meet  it! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  answer  that  truthfully  I  would  have  to  go  over 
my  records,  dont  you  know,  to  see,  because  the  conversation,  such  as 
T  have  repeated  to  you  that  occurred  with  the  men  serving  under 
ine,  are  occurring  every  few  days,  and  I  can  not  recollect  how  many 
times  I  have  told  them  to  meet  it  and  how  many  times  I  have  told 
them  not  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  just  simply  to  know 
whether  as  a  matter  of  practice  a  merchant  would  be  wise  to  inquire 
the  through-rate  prices  of  more  than  one  line,  or  whether  he  would 
be  justified  in  just  taking  the  first  line  that  comes  and  getting  its 
rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Oh,  he  searches  every  line,  from  the  German  Baltic 
to  the  French  border,  to  find  which  line  is  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  the  main  point  is,  his  search  is  worth  while,  is  it! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  pays  him  to  do  it,  does  it! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  He  fiinds  that  to-day  maybe  we  are  the  cheap  line  and 
when  he  comes  a  month  hence  he  will  find  we  are  the  hi^h  line. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  the  condition  I  want  to  find — ^if  it  was  true 
that  a  merchant  was  really  earning  his  salt  when  he  went  around 
trying  to  find  the  cheap  line. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  fact.  That  does  mean 
real  competition,  it  seems  to  me.  We  think  we  have  terrible  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  am  trying  to  work  it  out,  but  I  was  afraid  the  com- 
petition was  going  to  vanish  when  we  got  into  that  territory. 

Mr.  SiCKSL.  No ;  it  does  not.  Now,  because  we  were  having  freight 
offering  to  us  a  little  more  freely  to  Hamburg  some  year  or  so  ago 
than  was  offering  to  the  other  continental  gateways  we  decided  to 
put  up  our  rates  on  lard,  of  which  there  is  a  lar^e  movement  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  no  advance  had 
been  made  by  the  lines  serving  the  other  mteways.  We  seemed  to 
get  plenty  of  lard  at  the  higher  rate,  and  I  presume  those  rates  had 
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been  in  effect  probably  a  year  when  one  of  the  large  importers  in 
Hamburg  went  to  our  people  with  a  statement  showing  how,  on  the 
old  basis  of  rate,  as  compared  with  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  the  port 
of  Hamburg  had  gotten — ^the  port  of  Hamburg  as  a  gateway  had 
gotten — ^a  certain  percentage  of  the  business,  but  because  I  had 
advanced  this  rate  to  Hamburg  I  had  caused  much  business  to 
move  via  the  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  gateways,  of  which  I  was 
unconscious. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  he  showed  that  his  territory  had  been 
-circumscribed  by  your  high  rates? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  had  gotten  my  rates  so  much  over  parity  of  the 
other  gateways  that  I  was  forcing  the  business  to  the  other  gateways 
and  I  did  not  know  it.  Now,  that  is  business  not  sold  at  a  through 
rate  from  New  York  to  the  interior,  but  is  sold,  delivered  locally,  to 
the  different  continental  gateways. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  port-to- port  sale? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  The  port-to-port  safe;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  distribute  from  the  recei vinja;  port  ? 

Mr.  SiOKEL.  And  the  man  who  purchases  distributes  it  himself. 
Just  the  reverse  on  the  westbound  business;  a  man  in  Chicago  does 
not  necessarily  buy  his  goods  delivered  in  Chicago ;  he  may  buy  them 
delivered  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  New  Orleans.  He  skidies  those 
interior  rail  rates  out  himself. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  a  good  business  man  keeps  his  eyes 
open,  does  he  nott 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  he  ought  to. 

Mr.  Post.  If  he  does  not  he  will  not  be  in  business  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  your  lines  as  to 
minimum  rates? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Do  you  mean — ^I  want  to  be  perfectly  dear  just  what 
your  question  is.  Do  you  mean  that  we  will  agree  with  the  North 
German  Lloyd  what  their  minimtmi'rate  shall  be  to  Bremen  and  ours 
to  Hamburg — ^that  they  shall  be  the  same! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  likewise  with  the  other  continental  ports! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  no  such  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  vou  that  there  is 
a  certain  rate  below  which  neither  of  the  lines  will  bid  for  traffic, 
neither  to  these  gateways  nor  to  any  interior  points  in  Europe  t 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  have  no  such  a^eement. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  it  said  recently  that  the  Holland- 
American  and  the  Austro- Americana  Lines  have  b^n  taken  over  and 
are  now  owned  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  What  do  you  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  information  I  give  you  on  that  is  extremely  vague^ 
because  I  do  not  know.    I  know  only  by  rumor. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  What  is  that  rumor? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  that  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg- 
American,  and  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  own  51  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Those  lines  jointly? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Those  lines  jointly;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  what  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the 
AustrO' Americana  ? 

Mr.  SiCK£L.  My  information  on  that  is  more  vague  than  it  is  on 
the  Holland  lines,  but  I  believe  at  one  time  our  principals  had  a 
financial  interest  in  the  Austro-Americana  Line,  but  that  it  was  after^ 
wards  canceled  and  some  arrangement  made  by  which  they  paid  each 
other  a  small  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  interest  that  mi^ht  be 
earned  on  the  investment.  Now,  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
you,  ^ntlemen,  that  that  is  simply  rumor,  and  I  have  never  had 
anything  authentic  to  base  that  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel,  you  expected  to  stay  over  until  to- 
morrow, anyhow? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  am  subject  to  your  orders. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  permission  to 
come  here  and  stay  ? 

Mr.  SiCK£L.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  then,  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  3.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  January  23, 1913,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THUBSDAY,  JANUABY  23,   1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Preset:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thayer,  Stone^ 
Post,  Faison,  Humphrey,  and  Stevens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel  was  reauested  to  appear  again  this 
morning,  but  I  am  informed  he  receivea  a  message  yesterdav  evenings 
that  his  child  had  been  severely  injured  and  he  was  compelled  to  go 
home.  He  will  appear  at  any  time  hereafter  that  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  committee. 

I  desire  to  place  in  the  record  a  communication  from  Mr.  J.  J. 
Slechta,  general  agent  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  of  date  January  9^ 
191.3. 

The  communication  referred  to  was  marked  ^'Exhibit  No.  60,'^ 
January  23,  1918,  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  00. 

Llotd  Bbaziletoo,  Tfew  York,  January  9,  1913. 
Hod.  J.  W.  Alkzahdeb, 

Room  279,  House  Office  BuMinff,  WasMnffton,  D,  0. 

Dkab  Sib:  While  in  the  committee  room  on  Tuesday  in  response  to  an  inqniry 
from  a  member  of  yoar  committee  I  agreed  to  furnish  a  list  of  proposed  sailings 
from  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  to  New  York.  I  regret  that  from  the  available 
^ta  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  this  complete.  The  very  fact  that  such 
is  the  case  pretty  thoron^y  establishes  the  fallacy  of  contentions  which  were 
made  by  witnesses  before  the  conmiittee  to  the  effect  that  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
tteamos  were  avoided  for  the  reason  that  vessels  of  the  other  lines  alone  sup- 
plied r^;nlar  sailinga  If  snch  were  the  case,  their  sailing  dates  would  be 
Imown  in  New  York.  I  would  snggest  that  New  York  agents  of  the  conference 
lines  who  are  called  before  the  committee  be  asked  when  on  the  stand  to  give 
lists  of  lallingiB  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans  and  then  asked  to  say  how  long 
after  those  dates  their  vessels  would  probably  sail. 

The  only  vessels  sailing  on  a  regular  schedule  to  the  United  States  are  the 
KHnlled  mail  boats  of  Lamport  &  Holt,  whose  advertised  sailings  appear  in 
tbe  inclosed  clipping,  marked  "  No.  1."  As  for  the  sailings  of  Lamport  &  Holt 
freight  vessels—which,  as  I  told  the  committee,  carry  most  of  the  coffee  taken 
^  that  line— and  the  vessels  of  the  Prince  Line  and  the  Hamburg-South  Amerl- 
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an  Line  th«7  sail  on  no  more  regular  fldDsAiles  tban.  do  tfaoae  of  onr  line. 
Of  course  their  aggregate  eailings  are  more  nmneroua  than  ours,  but  we  bare 
as  many  sailings  as  any  of  the  three  lines  forming  the  oonferenoe,  ontslde  of 
Lamiiort  &  Holt  mail  boats.  I  mean,  of  coarse,  sailings  to  New  Tork  only.  In 
proof  of  that  statement  please  note  list  of  onr  intended  sailings  dnriii«  tlw 
next  few  weeks.  The  first  two  named  tsomIs  are  already  in  BragHiaii' poiti, 
the  next  two  are  on  their  way  there  from  New  Yorlc»  the  next  is  loading  in  tbta 
harbor,  and  the  last  two  named  are  en  route  to  New  Tork  from  Braiil,  both  ta 
ballast: 

Christian  Knndsen,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  January  10. 

Tfwantint,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  January  26. 

Vomeric,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  February  12. 

River  Clyde,  ready  to  load  at  Santos,  February  2S. 

Ticeeddale,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  March  15. 

PuruSf  ready  to  load  at  Santos  March  27. 

Tapajoz,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  April  8. 

A  steamer,  ready  to  load  at  Santos  April  24. 

The  actual  detention  of  these  steamers  in  the  port  of  Santos  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  cargo  which  they  take  on  for  New  York,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  proceed  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  if  any  cargo  is  reported  as  offering,  and 
after  taking  such  cargo  proceed  to  New  York. 

The  force  of  all  this  is  principally  to  show  that  the  excuse  given  on  the  stand 
by  Mr.  Purcell  for  not  giving  us  cargo  was  not  the  real  reason — ^that  is,  that 
our  company  could  not  provide  sufficiently  frequent  sailings  to  take  care  of  their 
business.  We  could  take  every  bag  they  have  to  offer  and  deliver  it  with  satis- 
faction to  all  of  their  customers,  since  we  are  in  a  position  to  issue  bills  of  lad- 
ing on  coffee  during  first  and  second  halves  of  each  month. 

Allow  me  further  to  suggest  that  there  is  another  very  potent  reason  for  all 
coffee  importers  to  make  use  of  the  rebate.  Such  firms  as  Hard  Rand  &  Go. 
buy  croffee  very  largely  on  commission  for  interior  roasters.  They  charge  them 
for  the  net  cost  plus  gross  freight  plus  their  commission,  and  when  the  rd)ate 
is  paid  they  presumably  pocket  the  same  as  a  net  profit  over  and  above  c<hd- 
missions.  Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  aggregate  rebate  is  sufilclent 
to  pay  all  or  most  of  their  operating  expenses  in  conducting  this  purely  com- 
mission business.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  summon  Mr.  Isreal,  say,  of  the 
firm  of  Leon  Isreal  &  Ck>.,  Wall  Street,  and  Mr.  Arndt,  another  employee  of 
Hard  Rand  &  Ck>.? 

With  reference  to  the  operation  of  a  general  syndicate  of  interests  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  transportation  business,  a  recent  development  will  be  of  interest 
to  your  committee.  We  have  sent  vessels  whenever  sufficient  cargo  offered  to 
the  ports  of  Parahyba,  Natal,  Pemambuco,  and  Maceio,  in  Brazil,  In  addition 
to  our  regular  service,  thus  providing  an  inlet  for  American  manufactures  into 
the  first  two  named  ports,  where  the  only  other  competition  Is  that  of  the 
Harrison  Line  from  Great  Britain.  Heretofore  these  ports  have  not  been 
touched  by  the  Booth  Line.  It  happens  that  as  a  result  of  the  general  situa- 
tion vessels  which  we  have  sent  to  the  ports  named,  usually  once  In  six  weeks, 
are  the  only  ones  which  we  can  operate  profitably.  Evidently  our  competitors 
have  become  cognizant  of  this  situation,  and  if  reports  which  we  have  obtained 
through  our  friends  are  to  be  relied  upon  the  powers  that  be  in  Liverpool  bare 
prevailed  upon  the  Booth  Line  as  parties  to  the  so-called  "  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  to  carry  out  the  full  letter  of  their  obligations  to  take  care  of  northern 
Brazil  ports  and  the  Booth  Line  is  now  advertising  a  sailing  for  the  two  first- 
named  porta 

Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  call  Mr.  Sanford,  agent  In  New  Tork  for  the 
Booth  Line?  Have  him  tell,  omong  other  things,  why  and  upon  whose  Instme- 
tions  he  is  sending  a  vessel  to  those  ports?  Also,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  say 
how  rates  from  New  York  to  the  Amazon  compare  with  those  from  Liverpool 
to  the  same  ports. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  as  an  American  citizen  without 
attempting  to  more  fully  reply  to  the  question  asked  of  me  on  the  stand  as  to 
the  remedy  for  the  present  situation,  regardless  of  any  Interest  my  compenj 
may  have  In  the  issue.  I  wish  to  do  that  because  I  feel  that  I  appeared  at 
somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  in  making  statement  along  that  line  Tuesday, 
since  1  did  not  expect  to  give  such  an  opinion  at  that  tlma 

First  of  all,  permit  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  any  remedy  which  Is 
an  efficient  one  must  be  constructive  and  not  merely  a  palliative.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  after  a  study  of  American  Interests  Involved  covering  the  last  sli 
years,  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the  application  of  our  legislation  to  forei^* 
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owned  ocean  tranqportatlon  mMlQuifl  beyond  our  immediate  borders  will  woric 
Irreparable  barm  to  Anwrican  commerce.  We  should  be  merely  cnttlng  off  our 
noses  to  spite  onr  faces,  since  we  should  drive  foreign  tonnage  from  our  ports 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  mean  no  discourtesy  when  I  say  that  the  responsibility  for  the  present  dis- 
tressing situation  rests  unmistakably  upon  our  Congress  and  through  it  upon 
oor  people  We  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  allowed  considerations  for 
the  shipbuilding  industry  and  for  the  welfare  of  merchant  seamen  who  do  not 
exist  to  outweigh  a  thousand-fold  more  important  considerations  for  the  de- 
Telopment  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  through  its  influence  for  the  proper 
development  of  our  natural  resources  and  our  domestic  commerce. 

Let  Congress  wipe  the  statute  books  clear  of  all  incumbrances  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  merchant  marine  Let  our  investors  purchase  their  vessels^  or  build 
them,  if  they  wish,  in  the  open  competitive  markets  of  the  world.  Let  these  ves- 
sels be  manned  by  the  cheap  and  eilicient  labor  of  the  East  Indies  and  China,  as 
are  many  of  those  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  other  nations*  particularly 
Great  Britain.  Highly  elDcient  ofllcers  can  readily  be  obtained  who  will  adopt 
American  citisenship,  if  they  are  not  already  citizens,  and  the  extra  pay  we 
should  hiive  to  pay  them  would  be  easily  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  crews  and  by  other  considerations.  Such  a  merchant  marine  can  compete 
unaided  with  foreign  companies.  Our  authority  to  control  American  owned 
and  n^stered  vessels  would  naturally  l>e  unquestioned,  and  the  difficulties 
which  now  beset  us  would  speedily  disappear. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  solution  of  the  question  would  be  either  efD- 
dent  or  satlflbictory  in  the  premises.  Any  attempt  of  such  a  body  as  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Coounlsslon  to  regulate  corporations  over  whom  authority  is 
largely  vested  in  the  nations  under  whose  flags  they  operate  would  be  beset 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  an 
experienced  ocean  transportation  man,  besides  being  certain  to  incur  for  this 
country  diplomatic  controversies  of  a  serious  nature  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
occasion  is  one  which  warrants  the  flaunting  of  a  red  flag.  The  situation  Is  one 
which  demands^  on  the  other  hand,  constructive  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order,  and  certainly  such  statesmanship  can  not  but  appreciate  the  wholly 
archaic  character  of  the  legislation  which  has  driven  our  flag  from  the  high 
leas  of  the  world  and  has  thereby  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  foreign  investors  not  amenable  to  our  laws  and  desirous  only  of  operat- 
ing after  a  plan  which  will  give  them  the  largest  net  return  upon  their  invest- 
ment, regardless  alike  of  the  effect  this  may  have  upon  our  Nation's  commerce  or 
of  any  other  nation,  except  In  so  far  as  the  laws  of  their  own  country  prevent 
them  from  discrimination  against  its  citisens. 

I  am,  sir,  obediently,  yours,  J.  J.  Succhta. 

Also  a  oommiinication  from  Mr.  Paul  F.  Gerhard,  of  date  January 
22, 1913. 

The  communication  referred  to  was  marked  *' Exhibit  No.  61," 
January  23,  1913,  and  is  as  follows: 

BXHOIT  No.  61. 

New  York,  January  22,  1919, 

HOO.  J.  W.  AlXZANDEB, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deak  Sn:  In  connection  with  the  complaint  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Slechta, 
■gent  for  Uoyd  Brazileiro,  of  exclusion  from  coffee  transportation  in  conse- 
qaence,  as  he  intimated,  of  the  operation  of  the  rebates  granted  by  the  confer- 
ence lines  on  exports  of  coffee  from  Brazil,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  statement  of 
the  coffee  brought  from  Brazil  to  New  York  by  the  Prince  Line  steamers  during 
the  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912.  This  statement  shows  that  the  Prince  Line 
steamers  averaged  l)etween  one-third  and  one-half  of  full  cargoes  during  the 
three  years  mentioned,  and  confirms  the  statement  produced  by  Mr.  €k)tthell, 
indicating  that  there  is  not  sufficient  cargo  moving  northward  to  provide  any- 
thing like  full  cargoes  for  the  return  voyage  of  the  ships  that  are  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  southbound  service  in  that  trade.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  this 
statement  Indnded  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  testimony. 

Req)ectfiil]y, 

Paxil  F.  Qebhabd. 
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Coffee  brought  from  Brazil  by  the  Prince  Line  steamers  during  the  year  1910 

to  New  York. 


Date  of  arrival. 


Jan.  11. 
Feb.  18. 
Mar.  21. 
Apr.  21. 
llay  11. 
May  i;t. 
Junes.. 
July?.. 
Aue.  9.. 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  2. 
Oct.  4.. 
Oct.  18. 
Nov.  1., 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  20 
Deo.  10. 
Deo.  28. 


Steamer. 


Crown  Prince... 
Castilllan  Prince 
Corsioan  Prince.. 
Grecian  Prince.. 
Black  Prince.... 
Castillian  Prince 
Crown  Prince... 
Corsican  Prince.. 
Orange  Prince. . . 
Eastern  Prince.. 
Scottish  Prince- 
Tudor  Prince.... 
Asiatic  Prince... 
Corsican  Prince., 
Eastern  Prince.. 
Indian  Prince... 
Scottish  Prince.. 
Orange  Prince... 


Number 
of  bags 
coffee. 


51,360 

6,500 

27,051 

14,626 

2,000 

4,089 

15,932 

0,098 

54,951 

39,576 

47,761 

66,183 

79,745 

19,960 

29,526 

24,481 

36,135 

66,425 


597,198 


Capacity, 


75,000 
52,000 
62,000 
41,000 

110,000 
52,000 
75,000 
62,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80,000 

110,000 
80,000 
62,000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80,000 


1,341,000 


Short 
bees. 


S,631 
4S,SQ0 

HOtt 

26.r4 
1(B,Q00 
47,011 
59,068 
52,902 
25,00 

m,m 

3t» 
13.817 
»S 
42,050 
50,000 
55,510 
4l,0tt 
13,575 


743.801 


Paul  F.  Geshabd. 


Coffee  brought  from  Brazil  hy  the  Prince  Line  steamers  during  the  year  1911 

to  New  York, 


Short 

begs. 


Date  of  arrival. 


Jan.  12. 
Jan.  20. 
Feb.  3.. 
Feb.  12. 
Mar.  16. 
Apr.  1.. 
Apr.  22. 
Mayl.. 
May  16. 
May  23. 
June  8.. 
July  10. 
Aug.  2.. 
Aug.  15. 
Sept.  2. 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  8.. 
Oct.  23. 
Nov.  8. 
Nov.  26 
Dec.  11. 
Dec  18. 


Steamer. 


African  Prince. 
Asiatic  Prince. 
Tudor  Prince.. 
Eastern  Prince 
Scottish  Prince 
Indian  Prinoe.. 
Asiatic  Prinoe. 
Orange  Prinoe. 
Eastern  Prinoe, 
African  Prinoe. 
Scottish  Prince 
Asiatic  Prince. 
Eastern  Prince. 
Indian  Prince.. 
Orange  Prinoe. 
Sootttth  Prinoe 
Asiatic  Prince. 
African  Prinoe. 
Indian  Prince., 
Chinese  Prince. 
Eastern  Prinoe, 
Scottish  Prinoe 


Number 
of  bags 
coffee. 


63,111 
28,766 
23,684 
13.274 
88.093 
36,030 
33,318 
23,527 
45.977 
21,266 
7,555 
16,145 
30,710 
20,244 
46,660 
15,311 
39,604 
71,807 
27.992 
75,257 
63.745 
68»908 


810,010 


Oapadty, 


bags. 


129.000 
80,000 

110,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 

129.000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80.000 
80,000 
80.000 

129,000 
80,000 

124,000 
80.000 
80,000 


1,981,000 


65,89 
51.ZS4 

M,m 

66,731 
41.907 
44.961 
46.60 
56,473 
34.08 
107.7S 
72. 4« 
6S.S5 
40,» 
50.716 
33.ni 
64.6M 
40.190 
57, 1« 
52.008 
48.743 

lo^as 
ii.r- 


1,170, 


Paul  F.  Qbbkabd. 
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CoHife  hrouffhi  from  Brazil  ^y  Prince  Line  $teamer$  during  the  pear  191t 

to  New  York, 


DateofarrlTsL 


Jin.3.. 

m.9.. 
Tfb.U. 
Mar.?.. 
Utt.B. 
Apr.  8.. 
Apr.  SB. 

)iiim5.. 
Jose  22. 
Julys.. 
July  24. 
Aug.  11. 
Aug.  27. 
Sept.  2. 
Sept.  26 
Oct.  12. 
Oet.24. 
Nw.4. 
Nov.  21 
D«.9.. 
Dec  23. 


Btmmr. 


Aatotic  Prinoo..... 
SlaiiMM  Prince... 

IndJan  Prince 

Ocean  Prince 

Eastern  Prinee... 
Aflricaa  Prinoe. . . , 

Asiatic  Prince 

ChinOBe  Prince..., 
Scottish  Prinoe... 

Indian  Prinoe 

Eaetem  Prince..., 
Siamese  Prince... 
Asiatic  Prince...., 

Ocean  Prince 

Scottish  Prinee... 

Orange  Prinoe 

Indian  Prince 

Chinese  Prince..., 
Portuguese  Prince 

Asiatic  Prinee 

Eastern  Prinoe..., 
Scottish  Prince..., 

Oooan  Prince , 

Indian  Prince...., 


Numher 
of  bags 
ooffee. 


8S,680 
40,022 
17,375 
63.760 
28,196 
21,930 
14,348 
54,425 
25,713 
16.875 
18,150 
19.186 
27,420 
53,021 
62,636 
29,101 
19,050 
30,013 
65,185 
75,000 
71,831 
74,371 
52,964 
02,220 


970,480 


Oai 


madty. 
oagy. 


80,000 

124,000 
80,000 

128,000 
80,000 

129.000 
80,000 

124,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

124,000 
80,000 

128,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

124.000 

125,000 
80,060 
80,000 
80,000 

128.000 
80,000 


2,334,000 


Short 
«rgo, 
bagi. 


40»8U 

83,978 

02,626 

04,250 

51,804 

107,070 

06,062 

00,676 

64,287 

03,126 

01,841 

104,814 

62,571 

74,079 

17,364 

50,899 

60,060 

9S.987 

50,816 

6,000 

8,100 

5,029 

75,030 

17,780 


1,367,614 


Paul  F.  Gbrbard. 

TEsmoyy  of  mb.  phuip  a.  s.  frahkiih,  vice  pbesident  of 

TEE  DTTEAirATIOnAL  MEBCAHTHE  ItABINE  CO.,  NEW  YOBE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Franklin,  you  will  please  give  us  your  ad- 
dress and  your  business. 

Mr.  Frankun.  My  address  is  9  Broadway,  New  York;  vice  presi- 
dent International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Please  tell  the  committee  if  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Co.  is  an  American  corporation.^ 

Mr.  Frankun.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the 
holding  company,  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  president  at  the  moment  is  Mr.  J.  Bruce  Is- 
may.  He  has  resigned,  and  Mr.  Harold  A.  Sanderson  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place,  to  take  effect  on  June  80. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  are  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Co.1 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  read  them  to  you:  E.  C.  Grenfell,  John 
I.  Watcrbury,  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Pirrie,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Charles  Steele^J.  Bruce  Ismay,  Percy  Chubb.  E.  J.  Berwind,  Harold 
A.  Sanderson,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  Charles  F.  Torrey,  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr., 
and  A.  H.  Gillard. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  would  like  to  have  you  indicate  to  us  which  of  those 
are  English  and  which  Americans. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Grenfell,  Lord  Pirrie,  Mr.  Torrey,  and  Mr.  J, 
Bruce  Ismay  and  Harold  A.  Sanderson  are  the  British  members. 
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Mr.  Waterbury,  Mr.  Perkins^  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  C!hubb,  Mr.  Berwind, 
Mr.  Widener,  Mr.  Morgan,  jr.,  and  Mr.  Gillard  are  the  American 
directors. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Where  is  Mr.  Ismay  living  t 
Mr.  Franklin.  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Stevens.  And  his  successor  t 

Mr.  Frankun.  His  successor  is  living  at  the  moment  in  liveipool, 
but  will  live  in  London.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  a  copy  of  our 
annual  report  with  you,  if  it  will  be  of  anv  service  to  the  ccmunittee. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors! 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  has  been 
for  a  number  of  years  Mr.  C.  A.  Griscom.  He  died  about  three 
months  ago,  and  no  one  has  been  selected  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  he  American  or  English! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Griscom  is  an  American,  a  Philadelphian. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  lines  are  owned  or  ccm- 
troUed  in  various  ways  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.! 

Mr.  Frankun.  The  White  Star  Line,  the  Bed  Star  line^  the 
American  Line,  the  Dominion  line,  and  the  Leland  Line.   That  is  all 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  mention  the  Atlantic  Transport  line! 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  1  did  not;  I  overlooked  that.  The  Atlantic 
Transport  Line. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  National  Line! 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  National  Steamship  Co.  is  controlled  throu^ 
riiareholding  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line.  The  National  line 
is  really  no  longer  a  line;  it  only  owns  two  ships — ^the  National 
Steamsnip  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  (Jhairman.  Has  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Ca 
holding  in  other  companies  that  may  not  amount  to  control! 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  has  an 
important  holding  in  the  Shaw,  Saville  &  Albion  Co.,  which  is  a 
company  operating  from  London  to  New  Zealand.  They  also  have 
about  a  25  per  cent  holding  in  the  Holland- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other! 

Mr.  Frankun.  They  have  a  small  holding  in  the  Thompson  Line, 
which  runs  from  London  to  Australia.  It  is  not  anythmg  like  a 
controlling  holding ;  it  is  a  small  share  holding. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  have  the  hearing  of  the  TUanie  dis- 
aster before  me.  but  I  would  like  for  you  to  lust  state  briefly  the 
capitalization  or  your  company.  I  have  been  asted  about  it  time  and 
time  a^ain,  and  1  would  like  to  get  .it  accurately. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  you  mean,  virtually,  the  capital  stock  of 
the  companies  taken  toother;  is  that  right! 

The  Chairman.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  round  numbers  we  have  $75,000,000  of  bonds 
outstanding ;  we  have  $60,000,000  of  preferred  and  about  $60,000,000 
common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  $52,000,000  of  4^  per  cent  bonds! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Eighteen  millions  of  5  per  cent  bonds,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  underlying  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  nineteen  millions,  about,  of  6  per  cent 
bonds? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  $17,000,000  of  underlying  bonds? 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  aoout  right. 

The  Chaisman.  And  the  total  stock  and  bonded  liability  is  about 
$180,000,000? 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  9)yout  right,  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  company  owns  and  operates  a  fleet  of 
about  how  many  vessels? 

Mr.  Frankun.  About  126  vessels,  and  about  1,185,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  doing  a  general  transoceanic  and  transporta- 
tion business  throughout  the  wond  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  les.  The  tonnage  is  constantly  changing  as  the 
old  ships  go  out  and  the  new  ships  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  has  been  asked  frequently  how  much 
American  capital  is  inv^ed  in  shipping  that  is  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  under  foreign  flags.  Have  you  any  accurate  information  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  have  not.  Judge  Alexander.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  could  work  it  out  for  you  or  not,  but  if  you  would  like 
to  have  the  information  we  will  try  to  work  it  out.  We  would  be 
wry  glad  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  have  been  asked  at  different  times,  but  did 
not  know  from  whom  I  could  get  the  information  any  more  ac- 
curately than  perhaps  from  you.  I  think  a  few  days  ago  Mr.  Henry 
Clews  gave  an  estimate  on  it.        ^ 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  estimate,  because  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  gone  over  very  carefully  first. 

The  Chairman.  Cm,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  Times  on  December  11,  stated  that  when 
passing  the  Panama  Canal  bill  last  summer  Congress  inserted  a 
clause  admitting  foreign-built  vessels  to  American  registry,  but  that 
not  one  application,  etc.,  has  been  made  for  the  admission  to  Ameri- 
can register  of  foreign-built  ships;  and  that  there  are  now  between 
1,500,(WO  and  2,000,000  tons  ot  foreign  ships  under  foreign  flags, 
which  are  owned  by  Americans :  Would  you  think  that  was  possibly 
correct? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Well,  I  think  this,  that  the  Americans  would  prac- 
tically control  easily  1,500,000  tons  of  foreign  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  Not  what  they  control,  but  this  says  they  own  that 
many  ships. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the  actual  owner- 
ship, for  the  sake  of  argument,  of  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.  is ;  but  the  I.  M.  M. 
Co.  is  controlled  here,  and  therefore  controls  that  situation.  That  is 
thepoint 

Tne  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  American  capital  does  not  own 
ships  directly,  it  controls  them  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  it  controls  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  a  million  and  a  half  tons? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  say  yes;  taking  the  United  Fruit  and 
others,  but  I  would  not  like  to  make  an  estimate. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  an  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  to  the 
tonnage  controlled  give  that? 

Mr.  Fbanbllin.  Yes;  bv  estimating  the  capital  invested  you  could 
get  the  tonnage  controlled  I  think  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  prepari^jg  this  stat^nent  of  capital 
invested,  was  it  intended  to  include  the  bonds  held  abroad  and  bcmds 
held  here  as  well  as  the  stock,  both  common  and  preferred. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  What  we  want  is  to  get  as  accurate  inforaia- 
tion  as  possible  as  to  the  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in 
shipping  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  asked  the  question  is 
this.  There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  bor 
rowed  money— borrowed  on  bonds  by  Americans — American  cor- 
porations— would  be  considered  as  foreign  money  invested  in  Amer- 
ican shipping.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  should  be  admitted, 
because  actually  it  is  foreign  capital  invested  in  shipping.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Chair  had  that  in  mind  when  asking  Mr.  Franklin 
to  submit  that  information. 

The  Chairi^ian.  Of  course,  we  have  to  get  as  accurate  information 
as  we  can  on  that  subject,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  know 
just  where  the  bonds  are  held.  Are  they  registered  bonds  or  payable 
to  bearer? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  can  be  registered;  but  very  few  of  them  are 
registered.  You  could  not  possibly  tell  where  the  bonds  were  held. 
What  I  have  in  mind  that  the  committee  wanted  from  me  was  not 
the  actual  capitalization  of  the  companies,  but  the  amoimt  of  ton- 
nage, in  the  first  place,  and  the  probable  value  of  that  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Owned  or  controlled 

Mr.  Frankun.  Owned  or  controlled  by  American  companies.  I 
was  not  going  to  try  and  bring  forward  the  capitalizations  of  the 
various  companies  necessarily.  That  might  not  represent  the  value 
of  their  tonnage  or  it  might. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  would  be  no  way,  you  think,  of  telling  how 
much  of  bonds  of  foreign  companies  were  held  in  this  country  or  how 
much  of  domestic  companies'  Donds  were  held  abroad ! 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  know  of  no  way  of  getting  that  informa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  White  Star  Line,  please  tell  the 
committee  in  what  trade  the  >Vhite  Star  Lone  is  engaged. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  White  Star  Line's  services  are  as  follows: 
New  York,  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Southampton,  eastbound; 
Southampton,  Cherbourg,  Queenstown,  New  York,  westbound;  New 
York,  Queenstown,  Liverpool,  and  vice  versa;  Boston,  Queenstown, 
Liverpool ;  New  York  and  Boston,  both  to  the  Azores^  Madeira,  and 
the  Mediterranean;  Liverpool  to  Australia;  Austraba  to  London; 
London  to  New  Zealand ;  and  Liverpool  to  New  Zealand.  I  pat  all 
those  services  in  our  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  engaged  in  the  service  east- 
bound  from  New  York  to  Plymouth^  Cherbourg,  and  Southaxnpton! 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  only  other  Ime  which  terminates  in  South- 
ampton and  is  in  that  trade  is  the  American  Line;  but  the  Hambun 
ana  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  the  Holland  American  and  aU 
the  other  lines  that  go  through  the  channel  call  at  various  channd 
ports — Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Dover,  Boulogne — so  that  they  are  all 
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practically  in  that  trade.  But  the  only  line — the  only  two  lines— 
terminating  in  Southampton  are  the  miite  Star  and  the  American 
Lines. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  White  Star  and  American  are  constitucnit 
companies,  or  lines,  under  the  control  of  the  International  M^x;antile 
Mar  me! 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  all  subsidiary  companies  of  the  I.  M. 
M.  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  west- 
bound North  Atlantic  Freight  Association? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  am  generally,  at  least  I  have  a  good  deal  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  re^rdmg  the  westbound  freight  situation  as  a 
whole — trans- Atlantic ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  way  controlled  on  this  side, 
and  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it.  Grenerally  speaking,  it  is  divided 
into  four  or  five  sections,  you  might  call  them :  The  Mediterranean 
section,  the  northern  continent  section,  the  London  section,  'and  the 
Liverpool  section.  The  London  and  Liverpool  are  very  similar, 
because  they  are  both  from  the  United  Eangdom.  Now,  there  are 
agreements,  as  we  have  reported,  covering  those  various  trades,  but 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  eacn  other.  There  is  no  one  agreement 
covering  all  the  trades. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  they  have  no  general  conference 
or  |eneral  secretarv  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Secretary  Peters,  in  Jena,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
the  secretary.  That  is,  he  keeps  the  records  and  the  documents  and 
circulates  whatever  is  to  be  circulated,  and  deals  with  matters  of 
that  kind  regarding  all  continental  matters.  And  I  think  he  acts 
similarlv  for  the  Mediterranean,  but  he  does  not  have  any  capacity, 
ss  I  understand  it,  for  the  United  Kingdom  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  to  all  intente  a  duplication  of  the  organi- 
sation that  exists  in  the  passenger  service  between  those  ports  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No.  sir ;  it  is  not  the  same,  because  in  the  passenger 
seryioe,  in  the  thira-dass  passenger  agreement  particularly,  the 
British  and  the  continental  lines  are  parties  to  the  same  agreement 
and  work  under  the  same  agreement.  Now,  that  does  not  apply,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  at  all  to  any  freight  matter's  as  a 
practical  matter. 

The  Chairman.  But  these  conferences  are  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, as  related  to  the  freight  traffic  westward  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Thev  are  practically  in  three  or  four  sections,  be- 
cause the  London  and  Liverpool  are  domiciled  in  different  places. 
The  lines  are  different  to  some  extent,  not  entirely,  and  so  from  my 
point  of  view  practically  in  four  sections — ^those  we  are  referring 
to  now. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  take  up  the  London  section  first. 
What  lines  are  in  the  service  from  this  country  to  London 

Mr.  Frankun.  From  this  country  to  London  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  eastward. 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  eastward.  Do  you  want  to  make  that  west- 
ward or  eastward? 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  westward  first. 

Mr.  Frankun.  They  are  very  much  the  same.  The  Fumess  lone 
to  Newport  News,  the  Philadelphia  Transatlantic  Line  to  Philadel- 
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phia,  thd  Atlantic  Tran^ort  Line  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York ;  the  Leyland  Line  and  the  Wilson  &  Fumess-Iieyland  to 
Boston ;  the  Thompson  line  to  Portland  when  Montreal  is  not  open 
and  to  Montreal  when  it  is  open;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line;  and  tbe 
Allan  Line.    I  think  I  have  covered  them  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  all  these  lines  you  name  in  one  conference! 

Mr.  Fbankun.  They  are  all  different  companies,  except  the  Atlan- 
tic Transport  and  the  iLeyland  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  say,  are  they  all  in  one  conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have,  as  I  understand  it,  a  minimum  rate 
agreement  in  London  on  westoound  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  All  these  lines  are  in  conference  also  in  the  passen- 
ger traffic!    I  suppose  you  went  over  that  before  I  came  in. 

Mr.  Frankun.  T  only  touched  a  little  upon  the  passenger  traffie, 
the  third  class.  I  could  explain  that  in  a  minute  if  you  wish  me  to 
later.  'I  could  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  passenger  agreement 
if  you  want  it,  hut  you  have  all  the  copies.  I  can  give  you  a  general 
outline  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  just  how  these  lines  meet  in 
conference.  Give  us  the  modus  oi)erandi — ^what  they  do — ^what  are 
the  subjects  considered  and  determined. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  closely 
affiliated  with  the  westbound  situation  at  all,  but  my  understanding 
is  that  these  lines  meet  in  conference  in  London,  discuss  all  matters 
that  pertain  to  bills  of  lading,  receipts,  documents,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  then  they  discuss  their  minimum  rates  and  settle  upon  mmi- 
mum  rates. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  minimum  rates,  isn't  that 
tantamount  to  saying  they'  discuss  and  determine  the  rates  that  the 
several  lines  will  char^  for  westbound  freight ! 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  absolutely  so  in  the  westbound  business,  be- 
cause the  steamers  are  never  full — practically  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  secretary  in  that  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Frankmn.  I  have  not  any  idea  of  the  secretary  in  London, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  have  one.  I  think  it  is  a 
verv  informal  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  conference  governed  by  any  written  rales  f 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  I  could  not  tell  vou. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  ascertain? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so  for  the  conmiittee  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  And  furnish  us  a  copy,  if  it  is  available! 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  try  to. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  lines  operating  from  London  to  th* 
United  States  not  in  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  lines  operating  from 
London  to  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this  conference,  unless  it 
is  possibly  a  line  at  times  running  into  New  Orleans,  but  they  have 
not  had  much  of  a  service  for  a  long  time.  They  work  eastbound 
more  than  westbound. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  to  the  Liverpool  situation.  What  lines 
are  in  the  service  from  Liverpool  to  points  in  the  United  States! 
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Mr.  Fbankun.  The  Canadian  Pacific  lines,  the  Allan  Line,  the 
Warren  Line,  the  Cnnard  Line^  the  White  Star  Dominion,  the  White 
Star,  the  Harrison  Line.  I  tixwk  those  are  all  that  are  regularly  in 
the  westbound  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  if  these  lines  are  in  the  Liver- 
pool ocmf erenoe. 

Mr.  FRANKE4IN.  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  the  lines  that  are  in 
the  c(xiference,  which  is  where  they  would  meet  to  discuss  bills  of  lad- 
ing, receipts,  and  documents,  and  all  matters  of  mutual  interest  of 
that  kind,  but  all  those  lines  are  not  necessarily  a  party  to  the  west- 
bound, or  what  I  call  the  ^^  west-bound  agreement,"  for  the  sake  of 
discussion,  putting  it  clearly  before  you.  The  lines  particularly  in 
the  west  bound  agreement  are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Allans,  the 
Cimard,  the  White  Star,  the  Leyland,  and  I  think  the  Harrison. 

The  Chairman.  What  ports  do  they  cover  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FsANKUN.  They  cover  Portland,  Boston,  New  York — I  left 
out  the  American  Line  in  both  cases  there:  the  American  Line  runs 
from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia — ^New  York,  Philadelphia — and  also 
I  left  out  the  Johnson  Line  in  both  cases — ^Baltimore,  Newport  News, 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 

The  Chatbman.  Do  they  fix  the  rates  in  the  same  way  that  the 
rate  is  fixed  in  the  London  conference? 

Mr.  Frankun.  My  understanding  is  that  they  fix  the  rates  in  the 
same  way,  but  rates  largely  applied  to  the  north  Atlantic  trade, 
which  is  where  the  services  are  regular  weekly  services. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Franki^n.  Yes;  from  Liverpool  to  various  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  minimum  rate  there  is  in  effect  absolutely, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Well,  it  is  practicallv  the  same  thing  as  applied 
to  London.  The  ships  are  never  full ;  they  never  have  anything  like 
a  half  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  the  London  conference  and 
the  Liverpool  conference  both  regulate  or  fix  the  rates  from  London 
and  Liverpool  to  points  on  the  north  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  Liverpool  and 
the  London  conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  two 
conferences.  There  may  be  some  companies  who  are  interested  in 
both,  bat  they  are  not  working  together  from  that  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  companies  come  from  Liverpool 
and  some  from  London.  I  presume^  that  it  is  understood  between 
them  what  ships  ^all  sail  from  Liverpool  and  what  from  Lon- 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  thought  you  had  finished.^ 
The  Chairman  (continuing).  And  thev  are  acting  in  accord  in 

that  re^rd ;  then,  they  are  in  accord  with  reference  to  rates  either 

from  Liverpool  or  London? 
Mr.  Frankun.  I  know  of  no  arrangement  whereby  the  companies 

are  barred  one  from  the  other  port.    That  particularly  applies  as  to 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  common  ownership  in  many  of  these 
lines  that  sail  from  Liverpool  and  London,  is  there  not  ? 
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Mr.  FRANKI.IN.  There  is  common  ownership  in  several  of  the  lines 
sailing  from  Liverpool  and  Lond(m. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Does  this  holding  company  control  both  of  them  t 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  another — lor  mstance,  you  have  the  For* 
ness  Line,  which  is  interested  in  both  the  London  and  the  Liver- 
pool trade  to  Newport  News.  Then,  you  have  the  I.  M.  M.,  entering 
or  controlling  the  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  which  runs  from  London 
to  New  York,  and  the  White  Star  Line  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  Habdt.  So  that  both  these  companies  practically  control  or 
own  both  the  London  and  the  Liverpool  lines  to  this  country! 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  a  good  many  cases,  but  they  may  be  competing 
companies.  They  are  not  necessarily  all  owned  or  held  by  the  same 
company. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  the  minimum  rates  from  London  and  from 
Liverpool  the  same? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  mean  in  fact 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Cunard  Line  own  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Allan  Line  f 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Cunard  Line,  as  far  as  I  know^  has  no  inter- 
est whatsoever  in  the  Allan  Line! 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Warren  Line  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Warren  Line  is  owned  by  Fumess — ^Messrs. 
Fumess,  Withy  &  Co. — and  is  operated  between  Liverpool  and 
Boston.    There  are  some  sailings  to  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  me  Harrison  Line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Harrison  Line  is  owned  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Harri- 
son, of  Liverpool,  and  is  operated  from  Liverpool,  as  I  understand, 
to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  some  other  southern  ports- 
very  lareely  interested  iii  the  cotton  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Thompson  Line  owned  by  another  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Thompson  Line  is  practically  controlled  hy 
the  Cunard  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Johnston  Line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Johnston  Line  is  owned  by  Messrs.  William 
Johnston  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  runs  between  Baltimore  and  Liver- 
pool or  Liverpool  and  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  control  by  any  one  of  these  other 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  I  know  of  or  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  trade  from  Glasgow  to  the  points  in 
the  United  States! 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Allan  Line  and  the  Franklin  Line  are  the 
most  important,  and  practically  the  only  people  in  the  Glasgow  trade. 
There  is  the  Donaldson  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  they  also  controlled  by  conference  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  believe  they  are,  but  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  it  We  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
business. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  there  not,  practicalljr,  either  by  ownership  or  of 
interlocking  directorates  or  stock  ownership  a  practical  control  of  all 
the  lines  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Franbun.  Positively;  no. 

The  Chaibman.  Ton  said  awhile  ago  that  you  would  explain  the 
passenger  business  briefly. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  situation  briefly  is  this :  There  are 
agreements  in  effect  which  affect  the  minimum  rates  on  first  and 
second  class  business,  each  steamer  haying  a  minimum  rate^  depend- 
ing upon  the  class  and  type  of  the  ship  and  the  trade  in  which  she  is 
running.  This  applies  lM>th  to  the  first  and  second  class  business. 
The  minimum  rate  is  only  a  basing  rate.  The  steamers  can  charge 
as  much  more  as  they  like,  depending  upon  the  facilities  that  they 
are  offering  to  the  passenger.  It  is  exactly  the  same  arrangement  as 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  operating  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  have — a  certain  rate  for  their  very  last  trains,  an- 
other rate  for  their  slower  trains;  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the 
Erie  Railroad  have  still  a  lower  rate  for  their  trains.  There  is  noth- 
ing else  in  the  first  and  second  class  passenger  agreement  of  any  im- 
portance, except  the  working  of  the  details.  As  f  a1-  as  the  rates  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  other  thing — there  is  no  pool,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  As  far  as  the 
third-class  business  is  concerned,  there  are  really  only  two  important 
groups — ^that  is,  the  group  that  comes  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
IS  a  separate  agreement;  and  then  the  northern  lines,  embodying 
the  continental  and  the  United  Kingdom  lines.  That  is  an  agree- 
ment which  is  practically  a  pool.  It  was  found  to  be  a  necessary 
arrangement  in  order  to  preserve  the  smaller  lines  and  give  everybody 
a  fair  division  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  rates  on  that  traffic  are  fixed  by  Mr.  Peters, 
are  they  not,  twice  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  the  rates  are  not  fixed  by  anybody.  The  rates 
are  fixed,  as  I  understand  it,  in  this  way:  That  if  a  line  sees  that  it 
is  carrying  far  in  excess  of  what  it  knows  it  is  entitled  to,  it  has  got 
to  go  up.  That  stops  the  movement  over  that  line  temporarily ;  that 
throws  it  to  some  other  line.  Now,  that  line,  when  its  rates  go  up,  no 
doubt  advises — and  I  think  it  does  advise — ^Mr.  Peters  it  is  raising  its 
rates,  and  Mr.  Peters  then  sends  a  circular  to  everybody  interested 
that  that  line  is  advancing  its  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  not  that  written  agreement  of  the  conference 
the  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Justice?  I  remember 
reading  it;  but  does  not  that  agreement  prescribe  that  the  lines  in 
the  conference  must  report  to  Mr.  Peters  twice  a  month  the  freight 
rates  and  that  he  gives  out  then  what  the  rate  is  and  that  no  rate  can 
be  made  without  me  consent  of  the  lines  f 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  are  talking  about  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  I  am  talking  about  the  passenger  rates. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  said  "  freight  rates."  That  is  not  the  way  it 
is  worked,  because  Mr.  Peters  has  no  authority  over  rates  in  any 
way^  shape,  or  form.  Mr.  Peters  is  only  a  meaium  through  which 
the  lines  communicate. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  To  everybody  interested;  as,  for  instance,  if  any 
one  line  found  it  was  overcarrying  what  it  knew  to  be  its  rijglit  per- 
centage in  the  trade,  it  necessarily  would  have  to  advance  its  rates. 
Now,  it  would  advise  Mr.  Peters  that  it  was  advancing  its  rates. 
When  it  reduces  its  rates  later  on  it  would  advise  Mr.  Peters  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Peters  would  then  circulate  that  among  all  of  the  other 
lines,  parties  to  the  agreement ;  that  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  I&s  any  line  the  authonty  to  reduce  rates  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  others! 

Mr.  Frankun.  My  understanding  of  it  is — the  agreement  is  all 
there — but  if  a  line  found  itself  failing  behind  it  has  the  right  to 
reduce  its  rate,  because  it  makes  no  difference  really  to  the  other  com- 
panies, because  if  it  overcarries  it  has  got  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  of  that  written  contract  and  the 
specific  provision  in  regard  to  that  part  is  to  this  effect,  that  no  line 
shall  reauce  its  rate  in  order  to  sam  its  proportion;  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  is  expressly  prohibited. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right  j  below  a  certain  scale. 

The  Chairman.  Below  the  mmimumt 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  a  line,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  had  a  rate 
to-day  of  $38,  and  it  found  it  is  largely  overcarr^mg  and  it  adTanced 
its  rate  to  $40,  to  temporarily  stop  overcarrying,  they  could  then 
come  back  to  $38,  you  see. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  they  were  carrying  too  much  at  $38  they  could 
advance  to  $40? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  they  are  prohibited  from  reducing  rates 
when  falling  below.  If  one  line  is  falling  below  in  its  proportion 
of  passengers,  that  line  is  prohibited  from  going  below  the  mmimum 
fixed  in  order  to  get  its  share? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  wav  to  yoa. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  that  the  line  that  is  overcarrying  shoidd  advance 
its  freight  temporarily  and  let  the  other  lines  take  the  business.  The 
spirit  is  not  to  reduce  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  interests  of  the  companies  have 
fixed  a  minimum  rate,  and  if  a  company  is  ahead  in  its  carryings, 
the  practice  is  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  raise  the  rate,  but  never 
to  cut  below  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  lines  would  not  cut  below  the  minimum,  as  I 
understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  By  virtue  of  the  agreement,  the  immigrant  busi- 
ness is  apportioned  between  the  several  companies  and  the  minimum 
rate  fixed ;  and  if  one  companv  carries  in  excess  of  its  proportion,  it 
would  pay  into  the  pool  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  companies  that 
carried  less  than  their  proportion? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  that  is  quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  prevent  paying  back,  they  may  increase 
the  rates  which,  of  itself,  will  force  the  traffic  to  the  lines  that  have 
not  gotten  their  proportion? 

"Mb.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  that  the  minimum  rate  was  $30  and  you 
were  all  charging  $35,  and  one  line  was  getting  less  than  its  propor- 
tion of  the  traffic,  would  that  one  line  have  the  right  to  reauce 
below  $35  but  not  below  $80? 
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Mr.  Fbankun.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it — but  not  below 
$30.  I  think  you  have  that  agreement  in  your  records.  I  was  just 
trying  to  glance  oyer  the  record  to  see  if  I  could  find  the  page. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  a  company  to  reduce  below 
this  minimum  anyhow,  is  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  anybody  to  reduce  be^ 
low  that  minimum. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  the  simple  reason  that  if  they  are  not  getting 
their  share  of  the  freight  and  passengers,  they  are  getting  their 
share  of  the  money? 

Mr.  FsANKiiiN.  Yes;  if  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of  the 
business  they^  are  getting  their  share  of  the  money.  The  point  I 
wanted  to  brinff  out  was  that  if  they  are  not  getting  their  snare  of 
the  business,  almough  they  are  jetting  their  share  of  the  money,  the 
man  who  is  getting  an  excess  of  business  is  putpting  out  more  money 
and  effort,  and  he  is  using  that  capital  and  getting  no  return  on  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Because  the  man  who  is  not  getting  his  share  of  the 
tra£Sc  is  getting  his  share  in  money! 

Mr.  Frankun.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  inducement  would  there  be  for  a  line  that  was 
not  getting  its  share  of  the  tra£Sc  at,  say,  $35,  when  the  minimum 
was^O,  to  reduce  its  rate  below  that  $35?  Would  it  not  be  to  its 
interest  to  continue  at  the  $35? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  spirit  of  the  agreement  is  that  each  line 
should  carry  its  considered  proper  percentage  of  the  traffic,  ]^ou  see ; 
and  if  that  line  demonstrated  over  a  peri(3  of  years  that  it  could 
not  carry  its  percentage  of  the  traffic,  it  may,  a  little  later  on,  have 
to  have  its  percentage  reduced ;  and  it  is  everybody's  business  to  see 
that  he  carries  his  full  percentage,  and  there  is  very  active  com- 
petition in  the  solicitation  of  the  business  always,  in  order  to  get  that 
percentage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  prevent  their  bein^  cut  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  prevent  a  cut  beinff  made  later  on.  The  agree- 
ment is  not  made  forever.  In  other  woros,  if  you  do  not  demonstrate 
you  are  entitled  to  that  share  of  the  business,  you  may  have  trouble 
m  getting  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Habdt.  But  otherwise  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
carnr  fewer  rather  than  more? 

w*.  Franklin.  The  thought  is  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
panv  to  carry  exactly  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  exactly. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  think  it  is  a  fair  division  of  the  traffic — ^that 
is  the  point  Otherwise  the  new  ships — ^the  man  who  brings  out  a 
new  ship  would  have  his  new  ship  filled  up  all  the  time  and  carry 
more  than  his  fair  share. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  other  words,  he  would  be  doing  more  than  his  part? 

Mr.  Franbxin.  He  would  be  getting  it  all  and  that  would  mean 
commg  down  to  a  question  of  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  other  words,  in  your  team  you  do  not  want  one 
mule  pulling  all  alone  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  do  not  want  one  mule  pulling  all  alone ;  and  we 
do  not  want  one  mule  to  enter  the  business  that  is  more  powerful 
than  the  other,  but  to  get  its  full  load. 

Mr.  Hardt.  And  you  do  not  want  to  pay  on  the  dead  mule  ? 
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Mr.  Frankun.  No  ;  we  do  not  want  to  pay  on  the  poor  mule. 

Mr.  Atres.  Mr.  Franklin,  if  one  line  should  carry  for  a  series  of 
years  more  than  its  share  or  the  passengers,  would  it  be  possible  iac 
that  line  to  have  its  percentage  raised  ? 

Mr.  Fkankun.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  the  agreement,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  agreement  is  here.  There  is  nothmg  in  the  agreement 
that  would  accomplish  that.  It  would  simply  mean  that  uiat  man 
who  is  overcarrying  would  have  to  pay  over  four  pounds.  If  he  gets 
over  that,  he  would  have  to  pay  it. 

'  Mr.  Aybes.  But  if  a  line  demonstrated,  throush  a  series  of  jeais, 
that  it  was  capable  of  carrying  more  than  the  allotted  proportion,  it 
would  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  larger  share  1 

Mr.  Frakklik.  No  ;  tecause  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  is  that  if 
a  man  is  overcarr^ng  largely  he  should  raise  his  rate.  If  he  does 
not  raise  his  rate  it  is  referred  ultimately  to  arbitration  and  he  is 
forced  to  raise.  In  other  words,  as  I  said  before,  if  a  man  has  the 
money  to  buy  new  ships  he  would  ultimately  get  we  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Franklin,  do  I  under^nd  you  to  testify  that 
ships  carrying  short  of  their  quota,  continually,  would  be  continued 
lower  than  their  share? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  testify  to  that. 
I  said  that  this  agreement  was  not  made  forever,  and  that  when  they 
get  together  five  or  ten  years  from  now,  the  lines  that  have  not  car- 
ried anything  like  their  proper  portion  might  have  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  bargain. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  that  is  something  to  be  afraid  of:  and  if  that 
is  likely  to  happen,  then  they  would  be  afraid  if  they  haa  not  carried 
their  proportion? 

Mr.  Franklin.  This  is  passenger  business. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  meant  the  human  frei^t.  Does  not  the  larger 
carrying  line  get  the  benefit,  and  is  not  the  proportion  given  to  it 
later  on  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  line,  of  course,  might  contend  for  the 
benefit ;  but,  as  I  have  explained  it  to  you,  the  spirit  of  the  agreement 
and  the  way  it  is  worked  is  that  each  line  should  carry  the  percentage 
that  has  been  allotted  or  agreed  ui)on.  There  has  been  nothing  <& 
veloped  on  the  lines  vou  are  discussing,  and  so  I  know  nothing  wout 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  might  happen,  but  the  rates  are  all  deiut  with 
so  that  each  line  carries  practically  what  has  been  agreed  upon  as  its 
fair  percentage. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  as  I  understand  it,  if  a 
line  carries  in  a  number  of  months  far  in  excess  of  its  quota  it  must 
pay  to  the  other  members  in  the  pool  a  certain  amount,  and  the  lines 
carrying  less  than  their  quota  are  afraid  of  sometime  having  their 
quota  in  the  pool  changed  and  lowered.  Now,  is  not  that  a  means  of 
maintaining  rates  t  From  long  experience,  have  you  found  that  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  equal  rates  for  all  lines  in  the  pool  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  experience,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been,  all 
tile  yifhj  through,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  where  lines  are  running 
from  different  ports,  under  different  conditions,  having  a  different 
type  of  ship — some  old  and  some  new — ^to  enable  everybody  to  main- 
tam  his  fair  percentage  and  not  be  limited  by  anything;  and  that 
nobody  has  found  any  other  way  of  doing  that  except  by  a  pool. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  rates? 

Mr.  Fbankun.  To  maintain  a  fair  rate  and  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
yet  not  allow  the  man  with  unlimited  capital  for  unlimited  devel- 
opment to  ultimately  get  the  whole  business.    That  is  it 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  That  is,  you  mean  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  in 
the  judgment  of  those  who  fix  the  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  always  a  debatable  point,  what  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate?  We  all  think  they  are  fair  and  reasonable; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  HuHPHBET.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  out,  and  as  I  will  be  unable  to  remain  I  would 
like  to  develop  them  at  this  point. 

In  article  16  of  this  agreement — ^I  will  read  a  part  of  it,  which  is 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  lines  nndertake  to  comply  with  article  8  of  the  "  General  rule8» 
short  series,  of  the  continental  conference/'  which  reads  as  follows : 

**  Xo  circulars  or  publications  shall  be  issued  by  any  line  reflecting  upon  or 
instituting  comparisons  with  any  conference  line  favorable  to  the  latter,  and 
no  party  hereto  shaU  support  any  newspaper  which  may  systematically  attack 
any  conference  line." 

(b)  They  further  undertake  to  send  to  the  secretary  any  printed  matter 
and  circulars  sent  to  agents  in  relation  to  the  steerage  business,  so  far  as  such 
matters  are  not  of  purely  internal  nature. 

COMMENTABT  TO  ABTIGLX  16. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  tSLCt  that  the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this  article  of  the 
continental  ccoiference  have  stood  the  test  of  many  years  of  practical  working, 
it  is  decided  not  to  alter  anything  with  regard  to  such  stipulations  to  the 
continental  conference,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  "  support  any  news- 
paper" are  more  especially  understood  to  mean  that  no  advertisements  are  to 
be  given  to  such  newspaper. 

Now,  what  is  your  understanding  of  that  section  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  think  that  section  is  perfectly  clear  in  its 
lan^ua^e  there.  That  is  an  agreement,  as  I  have  tola  you  before, 
made  abroad.  As  far  as  that  section  is  concerned,  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  being  operative  at  all. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  I  will  give  you  one  illustration  that  came  under 
my  direct  observation,  in  which  I  happen  to  know  about  the  facts : 
I  wrote  an  article  for  Pearson^s  Magazine  in  regard  to  the  South 
American  trade,  in  which  I  attempted  to  set  out  some  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  conference  rules.  Immediately  after  that  article 
appeared,  the  Hamburg-American  agent  went  to  the  Pearson's 
Magazine  people  and  told  them  because  thev  printed  that  article  they 
would  take  out  their  advertisements,  and  they  did  take  them  out. 

Mr.  Fbankun.  Well,  that  is  news  to  me;  that  is  all  I  can  tell 
you. 

Mr.  HmcPHBET.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  policy 

Mr.  Fbankun.  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

&ir.  HiTMFHBET  (continuing).  For  your  company  to  advertise  only 
in  papers  that  were  fricoidly  to  the  conference! 

Mr.  Fbankun.  No,  sir.  We  advertise  in  the  papers  we  think  will 
help  us  more  than  any  others  to  meet  the  public — to  put  our  line 
before  the  public. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  noticed  this  fact— take  the  Philadelphia 
inquirer  as  an  illustration :  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  up  until 
the  time  this  eontroversy  arose  about  the  Pearson's  Magazine,  which 
was  given  a  considerably  wide  circulation — ^I  tried  to  circulate  it  as 
much  as  I  could — although  that  paper,  as  I  understand,  carries  more 
advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  it  never 
carried  in  it  a  line  of  advertising  for  the  foreign  steamship  companies 
until  recently.  And  my  observations  have  been,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  was  a  mere  coincidence — all  my  observations  have  been  that,  takin£ 
it  throughout  the  country  generally,  only  such  newspapers  as  had 
something  favorable  to  say  in  regard  to  forei^  steamship  com- 
bines, at  least  those  that  did  not  attack  them,  received  any  advertise- 
ments from  these  foreign  steamship  lines.  I  nave  noticed,  within  the 
last  year,  that  that  poucy  has  changed  and  they  are  appearing  now 
for  the  nrst  time  in  a  great  many  newspapers^  where  I  never  saw 
them  before.  I  have  been  on  the  watch  for  this  thing  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  any  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress had  abrogated  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  Franklik.  I  know  of  no  action  here  and  I  know  of  no  action 
in  the  conference  in  regard  to  the  decreasing  or  increasing  of  it 
Kecently,  in  the  last  year,  there  is  apparently  an  era  sweeping  over 
the  United  States  of  more  and  more  advertising  all  the  time,  and 
the  lines  every  day  are  spending  more  money  m  advertising  than 
they  have  ever  done,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  They 
are  advertising  in  more  papers ;  and  there  is  another  point :  We  are 
all  getting,  every  day,  more  and  more  in  the  cruising  business,  and 
it  is  a  business  that  has  to  be  worked  up  by  advertising. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  touring  business  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  a  tourist  business  in  that  sense; 
it  is  an  actual  cruise.  For  instance,  we  are  running  this  year  five 
cruises  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  through  the  West  Indies,  whereas 
three  years  ago  we  had  only  one,  and  prior  to  that  we  did  not  have 
any.  We  are  also  running  cruises  down  to  Alexandria,  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  calling  at  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  all 
of  which  business  is  coming  to  us  largely  through  advertising. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  thmk^  that  explains  the  reason,  then^  why 
there  is  so  much  more  advertising  by  these  conference  lines  m  the 
newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  have  noticed  that  fact,  and  that  is  my  explana- 
tion of  it,  and  it  is  my  honest  conviction.  In  my  case,  that  is  actually 
$•0;  positively  so. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wondered  whether  this  transaction  I  referred 
to  in  regard  to  the  Pearson's  Magazine,  which  afterwards  was  dis- 
puted by  the  agent  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  until  I  got  it  in 
writing  over  the  signature  of  the  proprietors  of  Pearson's  Magazine 
itself  that  it  was  true,  had  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  I  would  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  but 
3  tell  you  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  result  of  what  Mr.  Humphrey  has 
just  read  be  that  it  is  an  agreement  to  boycott  those  newspapers 
which  are  not  friendly  to  these  conferences  lines  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  construction  you 
would  place  on  it. 
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Mr.  Frankun.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  I  think  the  spirit  or 
tiie  construction  of  that  is  that  if  newspapers  should  attack  certain 
conference  lines  they  should  be  avoided  in  their  advertising. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  the  construction  be  true,  also,  that  you 
would  ffive  your  advertising  to  the  newspapers  that  are  friendly! 

Mr.  Fbanexin.  It  would  oe  if  that  paragraph  was  operative  to-day, 
but  I  have  never  heard  of  that  paragraph  being  made  effective  or 
operative  in  this  country.  ^      «    ^^ 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  have  special  agents  to  look  after  that  part 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  men  in  our  office  to  look  particularly  after 
advertising,  and  we  have  placed  our  advertising  with  Albert  Frank  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  are  supposed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  another  firm. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Presby  &  Co.    There  are  three  or  four  firms. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  what  firm  does  the  advertising  for 
the  Hamburg- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  think  Presby  does.  But  as  far  as  I  know  and 
as  far  as  we  are  working,  we  are  absolutely  free  in  our  advertising 
in  evenr  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  this  clause  still  operative  and  still  a  part  of  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  tell  ^ou,  that  is  an  agreement  made  abroad, 
and  I  think  that  agreement  is  operative  to-day,  but  I  could  not  tell 
you  that  positively. 

Mr.  Whjson.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  agreement  made  abroad  in 
which  they  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  boycott  American  publica- 
tions that  are  not  so  friendly  to  their  institutions? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No,  sir.    I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  other  construction  can  vou  place  upon  an  agree- 
ment not  to  advertise  with  concerns  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  put  it  in  this  way  to  you :  That  that  is  an 
agreement  made  abroad,  but  we  have  never  had — ^it  does  not  say,  in 
the  first  place,  ^^ American  papers  " ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  have 
never  had  the  slightest  request  from  anybody^  connected  with  that 
agreement  to  do  anything  in  regard  to  advertising. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  does  not  say  "American  papers  " ;  that  is  true ;  but 
it  takes  in  all  publications  everywhere,  including  American  papers, 
and  consequently  is  an  agreement  to  boycott  the  American  papers  or 
any  other  papers  that  are  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Frankun.  There  is  no  use  of  my  arguing  against  that  con- 
struction, because  the  words  in  the  agreement  speak  for  themselves. 
The  point  in  my  mind  is  this :  That  it  is  not  an  operative  feature  in 
the  agreement,  and  has  never  been,  and  I  never  have  heard  of  it  being 
operative  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  HuMPHRSY.  There  is  one  other  matter  in  connection  with  that 
same  thing  that  I  think  ought  to  go  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  it.  This  fact  developed,  growing  out  of  this  same  article 
and  others  in  regard  to  the  South  American  trade :  A  letter  was  pre- 
pared by  the  representatives  of  these  South  American  lines  and  taken 
to  the  various  mippers  and  si^ed  by  them,  saying  that  in  the  trade 
between  here  and  South  America  the  shipping  facilities  were  ample 
and  praising  the  service  generally.    After  that  was  signed  by  these 
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shipping  houses,  at  the  request  of  the  agent  of  the  Hambnrg-AiDer- 
ican  Line,  that  letter  was  sent  out — copies  of  it — ^to  the  Tarious  news- 
papers throughout  the  coimtry,  requesting  them  to  make  comment 
upon  it,  and  with  that  request  there  was  sent,  in  some  instances,  a 
manual  of  their  advertisements,  accompanied  by  checks. 

Mr,  Franklin.  That  is  absolutely  unknown  to  me.  We  are  not 
in  the  South  American  trade,  and  we  do  not  know  anything  about  it 
We  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  you  do  not  consider,  at  least  so  far  as  your 
company  is  concerned,  that  portion  of  the  agreement  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  authorizing  you  to  do  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  absolutely  no  instructions  from  my  com- 

gany  on  advertising  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  I  do  as  i  think 
Bst,  and  that  is  what  our  agents  are  told,  and  whatever  publication 
we  think  is  the  best  medium  to  reach  the  public  we  use. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  well  understand  the  object  of  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  committee  wants  to  know,  and  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  are  investigating,  whether  or  not  by  the  use 
of  the  words  "advertising  or  other  methods"  you  are  attacking 
the  press  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know  of  no  obliga- 
tion in  any  way  on  advertising. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Franklin,  if  advertisinjg  had  been  withheld 
from  certain  newspapers  and  given  tO'certam  others  for  reasons 
along  the  lines  Mr.  Humphrey  has  given,  you  would  know  of  it 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  it  had  been  in  the  trade  in  which  we  are  par- 
ticularly interested,  like  the  people  that  Mr.  Humphrey  has  men- 
tioned in  that  trade,  the  people  might  have  discussed  it,  and  it  might 
have  been  discussed  in  one  of  our  meetings,  and  some  one  mi^t  ha?e 
dropped  in  the  office  and  said,  "  Here  is  tnis  situation,  what  do  you 
think  about  it  ?  "    Now,  I  never  have  heard  of  it  in  our  trades. 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  an  illustration,  suppose  a  certain  New  York 
newspaper  had  been  fighting,  through  its  columns,  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  C!o.,  ancThad  been  carrying  a  certain  amount  of 
advertising  which  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  paper.  Would 
you  have  known  or  have  been  consulted  personally  about  that  matter 
if  it  was  done? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  would  have  been  consulted  if  it  had  been  done 
for  any  particular  reason ;  if  it  was  a  matter  of  policy  that  had  been 
mapped  out  For  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  we  had  said  we 
are  going  to  spend  so  much  money  in  the  newspapers  in  advertising 
our  cruises,  we  would  simply  have  it  put  beiore  us  in  a  booklet 
where  it  is  going.  I  would  not  look  over  the  booklet,  but  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  if  our  advertising  people  had  had  under  consid- 
eration any  question  such  as  you  bnng  up,  they  would  not  take  Ac- 
tion without  first  talking  it  over  with  me,  because  that  would  be  a 
matter  of  polic^^.  Did  I  make  that  clear  to  yout  Our  advertise- 
ments may  be  withdrawn.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  an 
advertisement  may  be  reduced  or  withdrawn  because  the  particuhr 
business  we  had  been  advertising  for  had  been  acoomplished. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Suppose  a  certain  amount  of  money  had  been  set 
aside  by  your  company  for  advertising  purposes,  and  you  had  given 
your  advertising  manager  the  right  to  place  it  wherever  he  thought 
it  would  do  your  company  good 

Mr.  Fbankun.  The  most  good! 

Mr.  "Stephen  8.  The  most  good.  Now,  if  in  his  judmient  he  deemed 
it  wise  to  take  it  away  from  A  and  give  to  B,  and  his  reason  might 
have  been  that  it  was  because  A  had  been  fighting  your  company, 
do  you  think  he  would  have  given  that  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  wherever  a  thin^  of  that  kind  was  done  for 
a  particular  purpose,  if  it  was  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Therefore  you  think  if  any  such  thing  had  ever 
happened  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  it  would  have  been  brought 
to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  for  our  companv  I  think  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention,  without  doubt. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
of  you.  You  take  the  Journal  of  Commerce — I  think  that  is  the 
paper.  It  has  always  been  exceedingly  antagonistic  to  anybody  that 
said  a  word  about  the  Government  in  anv  way  helping  American 
shipping.  When  I  made  a  talk  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  four  or 
five  years  ago  in  which  I  referred  to  these  combines  and  conferences 
and  stated  what  everybody  now  admits  is  true,  it  published  a  very 
vicious  article  attacking  me.  I  do  not  care  for  that  part  of  it,  but  1 
mention  that  to  show  you  the  character  of  the  paper.  That  is  the  way 
it  does.  It  is  always  watching  to  see  if  it  can  attack  somebody  that 
wants  legislation  in  favor  of  American  shipping.  I  have  alwayy 
noticed  that  this  particular  paper  carries  page  upon  page  of  advertis- 
ing for  foreign  steamships.    Now,  how  does  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  thii^  the  best  way  to  explain  that  is  this:  It  is 
taken  by  more  merchants  and  looked  upon  as  a  record  by,  in  our 
opinion,  a  great  many  people,  and  it  is  a  very  useful  medium  for 
advertising,  for  our  services  particularly.  We  keep  it  in  there  for  that 
purpose.  Now,  we  have  never  advertised  our  cruises.  We  have 
never  given  them  special  advertising,  which  we  could  have  done  if 
we  had  wanted  to  give  them  an  extra  amount.  There  was  nobody  in 
this  country  more  anxious  to  see  subsidy  legislation  than  the  Interna- 
tioaal  Mercantile  Marine. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  not  referring  to  that. 

Mr.  Frankun.  Now,  we  were  building  at  that  time  six  steamers, 
hoping  that  subsidy  was  going  through.  We  never  changed  our  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  There  it  has  appeared  and 
there  it  is  to-day,  the  same  at  that  time  as  it  is  to-day.  That  shows 
you  we  are  not  guided  by  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  other  papers  of  that  cnaracter  get  the  advertising  and 
then  they  have  their  editorial  policy,  but  their  editorial  policy  is  not 
made  by  the  advertising? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  There  may  be  some  papers 
you  could  do  that  with,  but  not  many  of  them.  I  do  not  know  of 
them. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  is  not  a  paper  of  very 
wide  circulation,  is  it,  as  compared  with  the  other  important  papers  in 
New  York  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  paper,  I  should  say,  of  very  small  circula- 
tion for  the  public  at  large,  but  for  the  merchants  interested  in  ship- 
ping it  has  a  most  excellent  circulation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  just  happens  to  be  a  copy  of  it  here.  I  had 
not  seen  it  for  awhile.  It  has  always  been  to  my  mind  quite  an 
instructive  thing  to  look  at  this  paper,  read  its  editorial  column,  and 
then  look  at  its  advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  Haven't  we  gone  far  enough  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 
•  Mr.  Ayres.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman?    Most  of  th^Ke 
lines  are  sailed  under  the  British  flag,  most  of  these  transportatiwi 
lines  we  have  been  talking  about.    Most  of  the  advertising  or  a  large 

Sroportion  of  the  advertising  spent  by  these  lines  is  spent  in  the 
few  York  newspapers  and  New  York  magazines.  Do  you  imagine 
that  the  fact  of  these  lines  being  largely  British  and  their  advertis- 
ing being  spent  in  New  York  papers  has  any  influence  on  the  editorial 
sentiment  of  the  New  York  newspapers  against  free  tolls  for  the 
Panama  Canal? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  it  has  at  all. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  do  not  think  it  influences  them  in  the  least? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Ayres.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  large  papers  which 
have  most  of  the  appropriations  seem  to  be  very  strongly  against  that 
American  idea. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  look  to  their  railroad  affiliations 
as  well  as  their  steamship  affiliations. 

Mr.  Humphry.  Both ;  they  are  working  together. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  that  the  lines  are  really  interested 
m  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  two  combinations  right  together  on 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  find  the  steamships 
have  done  a  thing  on  that  line.  The^  feel  that  is  entirely  beycmd 
their  control. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  newspapers  attack- 
ing Mr.  Humphrey  for  attacking  the  foreign  ship  combine  and  news- 
papers attacking  Members  of  Congress  for  opposing  a  ship  subsidy! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  the  slighteS. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  there  were  ^uite  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  opposed  the  ship  subsidy  that  were  most  violently  at- 
tacked by  certain  publications. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  the  ones  that  attacked  you  were  not  carrying 
large  advertisements.    I  do  not  care  for  the  attack  on  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  did  not  care  for  that  attack  on  me,  but  it  was  the 
other  papers  attacking  me  because  I  was  opposed  to  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  I  tell  you,  we  place  our  advertising  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  where  we  think  it  is  going  to  meet  the  people  that  are 
going  to  travel  by  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  think  you  would  be  more  inclined  to  place 
it  with  a  paper  that  is  complimentary  to  you  than  with  one  that  was 
slashing  you. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  that  is  only  human  nature.  The  fellow 
that  is  attacking  you  is  not  the  one  that  you  are  going  to  favor.  That 
is  human  nature. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  point.  That,  however,  is  not  much  in  the 
line  of  our  discussion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  12.    We  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  1.30. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  trade  westward  from  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, have  you  published  tariffs  between  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  published  tariffs  be- 
tween the  different  lines.  I  understand  they  simply  have  rates  which 
they  name  to  people  who  ask  for  the  particular  rates. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  haven't  them? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  not.    I  have  never  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about  the  Cana- 
dian conference  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Canadian  conference — ^well,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  Canadian  conference  or,  do  you  mean  a  con- 
ference m  Montreal  or  a  conference  on  the  other  side,  westbound? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  in  reference  to  this. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  Iniow  nothing  about  the  Canadian  con- 
ference. These  lines  that  I  described,  the  Liverpool  and  London 
lines,  running  to  Canada  are  working  with  their  competitors  running 
to  the  United  States  in  this  rate  agreement,  but  that  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  the  north  continental  conference,  and 
tell  us  what  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Franklin. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  north 
continental  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Just  name  them,  as  you  go  alon^. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  on  west- 
bound traffic 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  it  is  and  what  it  includes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  includes,  according  to  my  understanding  of  it, 
all  the  freight  traffic  carried  by  the  lines  operating  from  those  ports. 

The  Chairman.  To? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  all  French  ports,  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  My  understanding  is  that  it  does  not  include 
the  French  ports.    Whatever  there  is,  there  is  a  side  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  if  there  is  such  an  agreement  it  is 
between  this  conference — ^the  north  continental  conference — and  the 
French  ports? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  such  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  French  ports? 

Mp.  Franklin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  conrerence  held  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Did  you  say  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
French  ports  ? 

The  (WiRMAN.  Yes. . 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  misunderstood  you,  then.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  continental  lines  that  I  mentioned  before  and  the  United  King- 
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dom  lines — continental  United  Kingdom.    I  think  there  is  an  under- 
standing simply  regarding  rates  from  the  Channel  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  ports? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  between  the  French  Line  running  from 
the  French  ports  and  the  lines  running  from  Southampton  to  the 
United  States,  but  that  is  only  a  rate  agreement,  my  understanding 
is— simply  an  understanding  regarding  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Passenger  rates  as  well  as  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Freight  rates,  I  am  speaking  of. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  also  include  passenger  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger,  first  and  second  class,  practically 
covers  all  lines  westbound. 

The  Chairman.  All  lines  westbound — that  is,  they  have  a  mini- 
mum rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  minimum  passenger  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  no  pooling? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  pooling,  first  and  second  class. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  terms  of  this  north 
continental  conference  or  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  I  think  the  quickest  way  to  reply  to  that 
question,  rather  than  to  any  other  question,  is  to  say  that  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  of  1894 — - — 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  the  committee,  please? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Which  I  am  furnishing  in  accordance  with  the 
subpoena,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  brought  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer  "  Exhibit  No.  62,"  and  is  as  follows : 

Agreement. 

Between  the  following  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies: 

1.  Hamburg-American  Packet  Co.,  iu  Hamburg. 

2.  North  German  Lloyd,  in  Bremen. 

3.  Holland-America  Steamship  Co.,  in  Rotterdam. 

4.  Red  Star  Line,  In  Antwerp. 

The  following  freight  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  to-day : 

1.  The  purjiose  of  this  freight  agreement  is  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing regarding  freight  rates  to  be  maintained  on  a  corresponding  basis  and 
to  preserve  to  each  separate  company  Its  share  of  the  total  Income  from  the 
freight  traffic. 

2.  This  freight  agreement  comprises  the  total  freight  traffic  of  the  abor^ 
mentioned  lines  from  ports  of  the  North  German  seacoast,  Holland,  and  Belp'^ni 
to  ports  of  the  United  States:  it  further  Includes  the  traffic  with  chartereil  ves- 
sels as  well  as  with  the  lines*  own  steamers,  and  it  further  includes  the  frei^it 
for  dead  weight  as  well  as  for  live  stock. 

The  traffic  of  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.  Includes  the  traffic  of  the 
firm  Rob.  M.  Sloman  &  Co.,  and  the  percentage  of  the  Packet  Co.  designated 
In  this  agreement  includes  the  share  of  the  firm  Rob.  M.  Sloman  Sc  Co. 

3.  The  percentages  of  the  companies  of  the  total  freight  receipts  are  fixed  as 

follows : 

Per  «Bt. 

Hamburg-American  Packet  Co 3Ti 

North  German  Lloyd- 231 

Holland-America  Line 18 

Red  Star  Line 2i^i 

These  percentages  have  been  made  up  from  the  statements  of  their  frel^bt 
receipts  in  the  years  3891,  1802,  and  1893,  furnished  by  all  the  lines.  These 
statements  will  shortly  be  subject  to  a  revision  by  the  secretaries  of  the  com- 
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panies  to  be  soon  appointed.  Any  eventual  corrections  resulting  from  the 
rerification  of  the  statements  submitted  will  be  made  one  way  as  well  as  the 
other,  but  if  the  discrepancy  of  one  single  line  should  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-tenth  per  cent  the  same  will  remain  unnoticed. 

4.  The  companies  agree  not  to  accept  heavy  goods  at  less  than  4  marks  per 
weight  ton  and  no  measurement  goods  at  less  than  6  marks  per  measurement 
ton.  Any  company  accepting  less  than  these  rates  will  have  to  account  for 
goods  so  accepted  at  the  minimum  freight  rate  of  4  marks,  respectively,  6  markSL 
Each  linet  however,  is  permitted  on  each  sailing  of  a  steamer  to  accept  a  quan- 
tity of  heavy  goods  below  the  minimum  rate  of  4  marks,  which  shipment,  how- 
ever, must  not  exceed  900  tons,  and  account  for  same  at  the  actual  freight  rate 
received  for  that  quantity. 

Under  the  term  "  heavy  goods  "  are  meant  goods  of  which  1,000  kilos  do  not 
occupy  more  than  45  English  cubic  feet  or  such  goods  which  the  companies  have 
agreed  shall  be  considered  as  heavy  goods. 

5.  As  a  rule,  a  meeting  will  be  held  every  four  weeks  by  the  representatives 
of  the  freight  departments  of  the  combined  lines  for  the  purpose  of  agreement 
regarding  freight  rates  to  be  maintained  and  for  the  exchange  of  opinions  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  business  and  measures  to  be  taken  to  meet  competi- 
tion. The  fixing  of  rates,  however,  is  not  done  by  majority  vote,  but  by  way  of 
open  agreement.  The  fixing  of  fight  rates,  even  when  such  go  below  the 
fixed  minimum  freight  rates,  can  be  done,  viz,  for  all  ports  by  majority  vote, 
for  single  ports  by  consent  of  all  partiea  Furthermore,  the  cancellation  of 
fight  rates  can  take  place  by  majority  vote. 

6.  Any  line  accepting  goods  under  the  minimum  rate,  with  consent  or  upon 
agreement  of  the  freight  conference,  has  only  to  account  for  such  at  the  freight 
rate  accepted  by  them. 

7.  For  the  compiling  of  statistics  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  resulting 
from  this  agreement  a  secretary  is  to  be  appointed.  To  him  are  to  be  made 
monthly  reiwrts  regarding  the  sailings  which  have  taken  place,  the  quantity  of 
goods  forwarded,  and  the  freight  rates  received.  The  secretary,  on  the  basis  of 
these  reports,  is  to  compile  statements  and  transmit  same  to  the  interested 
parties  at  earliest  date. 

The  secretary  Is  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  control,  to  inspect  the  manifests 
and  books  of  the  companies  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  necessary  for  his  purposes. 

S.  Should  it  be  found  from  the  monthly  statements  that  the  freight  receipts 
cf  one  or  the  other  compnny  are  below  their  percentage  or  above  their  per- 
centnge,  if  it  is  not  probable  that  an  equalization  will  take  place  without  any 
special  measures  in  the  course  of  the  year,  then  the  conference  must  try  through 
the  regulation  of  mtes  to  bring  about  equalization. 

9.  The  fixing  of  the  share  for  the  various  companies  in  conformity  with  this 
contract  is  to  take  place  monthly,  the  equali/atlon  payments  half  yearly. 

10.  It  shall  be  fi'ee  to  the  companies,  without  reduction  of  their  percentnges 
fixed  in  No.  3,  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  sailings  up  to  15  per  cent.  Fur- 
ther reductions  l)eyond  15  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  the  share  pro  rata 
of  the  nnmber  of  sailings  used  as  a  bnsis  for  the  determination  of  the  per- 
centages and  in  such  a  manner  that  each  company  pays  into  the  account  for 
every  sailing  short  the  average  amount  of  freight  received  during  the  years 
1891.  1892,  1893.  and  thereupon  shall  be  entitled  to  their  proper  share  of  the 
total  receipts. 

11.  The  above  agreement  is  in  force  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1894, 
and  includes  the  freight  receipts  for  all  steamers  departing  for  the  TTnited 
States  from  any  of  the  ports  in  question  during  such  period,  and  including  the 
two  days  mentioned,  without  regard  as  to  whether  the  shipments  are  made  on 
basis  of  engagements  made  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  this 
agreement;  but  each  party  shall  have  the  right  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
give  a  four-weeks'  notice  of  withdrawal  from  this  agreement. 

Bremen,  March  10,  1894. 

North  Gebman  Ixoyd, 

WiEGAND.      MaBQUABDT. 

Hambubg-Amebican  Packet  Co., 

G.  Wolff. 

Holland-America  Line, 

Reuchlin. 

Red  Stab  Line, 

Von  deb  Becke  &  Marsily. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  This  agreement  is  made  abroad  and  operated  en- 
tirely from  abroad,  over  which  we  have  no  jurisdiction  or  ccHitrol 
here. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  this  agreement  is  in  opera- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Frankun.  This  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  is  in  operation  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  dated  Bremen,  March  10,  1894? 

Mr.  Frankun.  It  is  dated,  as  vou  say,  Bremen,  March  10,  1891 
This  is  the  basis  of  what  they  are  doing  now.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
westbound  continental  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  signed  by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  the 
Hamburg- American,  the  Holland- American,  and  Bed  Star  Linei 

Mr.  Frankun.  Bight,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  lines  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  same  lines^  or  what  is  known  as  the  N.  D.  L 
V.  agreement, 

Mr.  Hardy.  Translate  the  letters,  please. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  German — ^Nordatlantischer  Dampfer-Lmien 
Yerband — and  it  means  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  Association. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  are  any  other  agree- 
ments than  this  one  which  vou  have  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  there  are  any  other  agreements  than 
this  one  which  you  have  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  north  continental  pool  ?  In  the  westbound 
business  I  know  of  no  other  agreements  except  this  that  I  mentioned 
this  morning,  and  I  have  not  any  copies  ot  those.  I  only  mention 
them  to  you  as  the  different  groups. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  any  relationship 
between  this  conference — that  is,  the  north  continental  conference^ 
and  the  Baltic.  We  have  some  evidence  that  there  is  also  a  Baltic 
conference. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  mean  westbound? 

The  Chairman.  Westbound. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  I  know  of  none.  I  know  of  no  relationship;  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  Baltic  conference. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  or  understanding  between  what  you  call  the  United  King- 
dom lines,  the  English  or  British  lines,  and  the  French  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  agreement  between  the  United  King- 
dom lines  and  the  French  lines,  except  I  understand  there  is  an 
understanding  regarding  minimum  rates  from  the  Channel  ports.  I 
know  of  no  pool  or  anything  more  than  that  between  the  French 
Lines  and  the  United  Kmedom  lines,  or  the  lines  from  French  ports 
and  the  United  Kingdom  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  with  reference  to  first  and  second  class 
passengers  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  with. reference  to  freight! 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  Franklin.  With  reference  to  freight  I  am  talking  of. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  understand  there  is  no  poolmg  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  first  and  second  class  passengers? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  In  no  trade  that  I  know  of. 
The  Chairman.  And  that  pooling  agreements 


Mr.  Frankun.  The  only  poolinc^  agreement  regarding  passenger 
business  that  I  have  ever  heard  oi  pertains  entirely  to  tnird-class 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  arrangement  or  pool  between  the 
lines  in  the  north  continental  conference  and  the  lines  in  the  United 
Kmgdom  conference? 
Mr.  Franklin.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  between 
them  that  the  one  is  to  keep  out  of  the  other's  territory  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  agreement  to 
that  effect,  but  I  think  it  is  clearly  understood  that  they  must  not  cut 
rates  in  that  territorv;  if  they  did,  there  would  be  trouble. 

The  Chairman,  ifone  of  your  lines  controlled  by  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  run  ships  from  Hamburg,  do  they  ? 
Mr.  Frankun.  No  ;  we  nave  no  ships  running  from  Hamburg. 
The  Chairman.  Nor  from  Bremen  f 
Mr.  Franklin.  Nor  from  Bremen. 
The  Chairman.  Nor  from  Antwerp! 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes;  from  Antwerp  we  have  the  Red  Star 
Line  and  from  Havre  we  run  to  Baltimore.  I  think,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  only  fair  in  that  connection  to  bring  out  before  you 
this  feature  of  that  case :  That  one  very  important  factor  and  reason 
why  the  various  lines  are  competing  from  port  to  port,  like  going  into 
Bremen — like  the  Red  Star  Line  there,  for  the  sake  of  argument — 
is  that  the  capital  required  on  these  lines,  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
their  trade  and  development  of  their  trade,  is  so  great  that  it  is  all  the 
lines  can  do  to  develop  rapidly  enough  to  take  care  of  their  own 
business.  The  history  of  the  steamship  business  is  practically  that 
where  you  have  combined  freight  and  passenger  rfeamers,  which 
is  the  most  economical  steamer,  you  are  constantlv  changing  your 
type  of  steamer.  You  are  required  every  day  to  nandle  more  and 
more  tonnage.  For  the  sake  oi  argument,  the  Red  Star  Line  steam- 
ers, which  were  up  to  date  and  extremely  satisfactory  in  1902,  are 
now  being  renewed  and  replaced  wherever  they  can  be  replaced. 
We  want,  therefore,  four  or  five  steamers  to-day  more  than  we  can 
furnish  money  to  supply,  and  that  is  the  reason.  There  would  be  no 
object  in  our  branching  out  and  considering  for  one  moment  going 
into  the  Bremen  trade  and  attacking  the  Bremen  interests  when  we 
can  not  take  care  of  our  own  development,  and  we  would  go  in  there 
with  an  inefficient  service  and  be  competing  for  somebody  else's 
business  when  we  can  not  take  care  of  our  own  properly. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Practically  like  a  Washington  merchant  whose  busi- 
ness was  growing  beyond  his  capacity  almost  were  to  open  up  a  store 
in  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  FranslLIK.  Exactly,  when  the  finances  could  not  take  care  of 
his  own  development,  when  he  could  invest  all  the  money  that  he  can 
command  in  the  development  of  his  own  business  here. 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  that  has  a  large  deal  to  do  with  the  division  of  the 
territory  that  falls  in  natural  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  natural  development  of  the  business.  These 
lines  have  grown  up  in  their  ports ;  they  have  developed  as  rapidly 
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as  they  could.  The  business  is  developinjg  rapidly;  they  are  anxious 
to  supply  the  steamers  to  take  care  of  their  business.  Their  only  diffi- 
culty IS  in  getting  money  from  time  to  time  to  finance  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  That,  however,  does  not  accoimt  for  the  sameness  of 
the  freight  or  passenger  rates  from  Havre  and  from  Southampton 
to  New  York;  that  is  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Passenger  rates? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frankmn.  All  ports  to  New  York,  practically,  of  first  and 
second  class ;  but,  mind  you,  those  rates  apply  on  every  or  different 
kind  of  steamer,  as  a  different  rate  of 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  certain  kind  of  steamer  from  Southampton  would 
give  one  rate,  and  the  same  kind  of  steamer  from  Havre  would  give 
the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  you  could  get  a  parallel  type  of  ship;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  is  intended 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  first  place,  it  depends  upon  the  age  and 
the  speed  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  all  intended  to  equalize  conditions? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  try  to  equalize  conditions  as  much  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  Mediterranean  trade,  state 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  conference. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Passenger  or  freight  ? 

The  Chair3ian.  On  westward  traffic. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Freight? 

The  Chairman.  In  passenger  and  freight. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  as  i  stated  this  morning,  there  is  a  west- 
bound freight  agreement  from  the  Mediterranean  ports.  There  is 
also  a  third-class  passenger  agreement  on  west  bound,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  steamers  operating  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  nave 
their  minimum  first-class  rates. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  regulated?  Where  is  the  conference 
held? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  conference  meeting  regarding  the  Mediter- 
ranean passenger,  you  mean,  or  the  freight? 

The  Chairman.  Freight. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  they  were  held  in  Naples;  I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  rebate 

agreement. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Fi'eight? 

The  Chairiman.  A  deferred  rebate  agreement  in  the  westward 
traffic. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  never  seen  the  west- 
bound Mediterranean  agreement  to  my  knowledge.  You  have  that,  I 
think. 

The  Chair^ian.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  rebate 
agreement — we  are  speaking  about  freight — in  the  westward  traffic 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  not  seen  the  west- 
bound Mediterranean  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
freight.     You  have  that,  I  think? 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  take  up  the  eastward  traffic  from  the 
United  States.  You  may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  agreements  or  understandings  between  the  lines  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Mercantile  Marine  and  other  lines  as  regards  the  United 
Kingdom  first;  that  is,  eastbound  traffic  from  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  eastbound  traffic  from  the  United .  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States — ^northern  ports — is  handled  largely  as  I  aescribed  in  our  re- 
plies. The  representatives  of  the  various  lines  running  to  Liverpool 
meet,  discuss  their  rates,  and  they  file  or  notify  each  other  of  their 
minimum  rates  upon  certain  commodities.  Minutes  of  those  meet- 
ings are  kept,  and  I  have  submitted  to  you  a  copv  of  the  last  meeting, 
which  was  neld,  I  think,  in  September.  Now,  these  rates  are  subject 
to  change  on  certain  notice,  in  some  instances  80  days  and  in  some  in- 
stances 60  days.  They  cover  only  certain  commodities ;  they  do  not 
cover  the  great  bulk  of  traffic,  which  consists  of  grain,  flour,  oil  cake, 
cotton,  and  other  bulky  commodities.  They  only  cover  miscellaneous 
traffic. 
The  Chaibman.  What  you  would  call  package  freight? 
Mr.  Franklin.  Package  freight.  What  we  call  general  cargo — 
manufactured  goods,  etc. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  the  minimum  rate  fixed 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  each  case  these  gentlemen  file — the  freight 
representatives  file  what  they  say  is  the  minimum  rate  under  which 
they  say  they  will  not  go  without  further  notice. 

ilr.  Humphrey.  Does  that  include  the  general  cargoes  that  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  includes  manufactured  articles  and  certain  other 
staples,  of  which  you  have  a  copy  there,  but  it  does  not  include 
these  large  bulkv  commodities. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  it  does  include  is  the  high-priced  freight? 
Mr.  Franklin.  More  the  high-priced  freight,  on  which  the  ship- 
pers as  well  as  ourselves  are  anxious  to  have  fixed  and  stated  rates 
that  are  the  same  to  all  and  apply  equally  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  enables  you  to  fill  up  a  vessel,  when  you  have 
a  large  amount  of  empty  space,  at  your  discretionary  terms? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  enables  you  to  take  the  bulky  stuff  for  the  ves- 
sel at  rates  that  you  like.    This  is  only  the  cream  of  the  traffic. 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  agreement  with  reference  to  that  at  all? 
Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  no  agreement  with  reference  to  any  of 
those  bulk  stuffs  except  as  outlined  therein ;  minimum  rates  in  some 
cases,  but  no  agreement  regarding  grain  whatsoever,  except  that 
each  line  agrees  that  they  will  not  take  more  than  12  loads  of  grain 
at  a  rate  less  than  a  penny-halfpenny — that  is,  3  cents — a  bushel. 
They  can  make  any  rate  they  want,  but  they  must  not  exceed  12 
loads  on  one  ship — that  is,  8,000  bushels  to  the  load,  96,000  bushels. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  load  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  Eight  thousand  bushels  to  the  load.     That  is  a 
trade  term. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  that  is  that  the  ships  may  be 
provided  with  the  ballast  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  purpose  of  that  is,  a  man  has  to  have  grain  for 
certain  ships  even  if  he  has  to  buy  it.    I  will  not  say  frequently,  but 
we  have  paid  for  grain. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  carried  wheat  for  nothing? 
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Mr.  Fbanklin.  We  have  carried  wheat  for  nothing,  and  we  have 
paid  for  it;  we  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  it  We  all 
have  certain  steamers  that  must  nave  a  certain  amount  of  dead 
weight  before  they  can  sail.  That  is  the  reason  that  agreement  is 
outfined  there,  that  you  can  take  any  quantity  up  to  12  loads  at  3 
cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  £[ardt.  Have  you  any  agreement  fixing  rates  on  cotton  from 
this  country  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No  a^eement  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  No  hmit  on  the  amount  you  may  take? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No  limit  on  the  amount  we  can  take. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  No  restrictions  whatever  in  the  cotton  trade  t 

Mr.  Fbankun.  I  know  of  no  agreement  in  the  cotton  trade.  The 
only  thing  I  could  say  regarding  the  cotton  trade  is  that  our  people 
in  Galveston,  if  thev  break  a  cotton  rate,  will  advise  our  people  in 
New  Orleans  that  they  are  breaking  it,  so  that  they  can  keep  their 
rate  the  same  in  Texas  and  the  other  territories,  but  there  is  no  agree- 
ment on  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Just  a  practice  of  notification  from  one  to  the  other! 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  The  practice  is  that  if  our  representative  in  Galves- 
ton, who  is  representing  the  same  interest  as  in  New  Orleans,  is  soiiig 
to  break  his  rate  he  will  drop  a  telegram  to  the  man  in  New  Orleans, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  my  rate  at  a  certain  time  47  cents." 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  anybody  but  your  people  that  run  out  of 
Galveston  carrying  cotton?  . 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  these  other  interests  notify  you  when  they  break 
the  rate? 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  Not  necessarily.  There  are  two  friendly  interests 
running  out  of  both  ports. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Galveston  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  Galveston  and  New  Orleans.  The  Harrison  and 
the  Leyland  Lines. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  they  have  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  try  to  maintain  about  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But  they  do  it  without  any  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  They  have  no  written  agreement  regarding  these 
rates  except  they  have  this  understanding,  which  is  just  as  good  as  a 
written  agreement,  that  the  moment  that  rate  is  broken  the  other  port 
is  advised. 

Mr.  Habdy.  By  either  the  Leyland  or  the  Harrison? 

Mr.  Franklin.  By  either  the  Leyland  or  the  Harrison.  In  Gal- 
veston, with  the  Leyland  and  the  Harrison,  is  the  Gulf  Transport 
Line,  which  is  a  line  of  not  so  many  sailings,  but  it  is  a  good  line. 
In  the  case  of  Galveston  there  would  be  three  lines;  in  the  case  of 
New  Orleans  two  lines  that  are  working  closely  together,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  written  agreement  except  what  I  have  aescribed  and 
that  is  they  keep  each  other  posted.  And  that  is  veir  necessary 
because  there  is  a  great  deal  or  the  cotton  that  is  moved  from  both 
ports  that  is  competitive  from  a  certain  territory. 

Mr.  Habdy.  How  are  those  rates  originally  instituted  ? 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  They  are  guided  and  governed  and  made  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  what  tramp  steamers  can  oe  chartered  at.  They  con- 
stantly have  tramp  competition. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  But  having  once  established  a  rate,  then  they  are 
(mly  changed  in  the  way  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Fhanklin.  Yes;  they  are  changed  in  this  way.  If  thev  have 
once  established  a  rate,  and  the  Galveston  representatives,  tor  the 
sake  of  argument,  make  up  their  minds  that  the  cotton  situation 
is  such  that  they  must  reduce  their  rate  there  for  reason  of  acquiring 
cargo  or  because  of  tramp  steamers  coming  in  against  them,  the 
moment  that  condition  arises  the  only  thing  they  nave  to  do  is  to 
telepaph  to  the  other  man  that  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Then  that  stays  in  force  until  there  is  another  change? 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  Until  there  is  another  change.  It  is  entirely  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  competition  only  arises  from  the  tramp  ship  that 
comes  in  occasionally  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No;  there  are  three  or  four  important  companies — 
Booth  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool ;  Elder,  Demster  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Royal  Mail  which  is  a  very  large  factor. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Don't  they  have  the  same  rates  as  your  two  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  agreement  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not  notify  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  find  out  what  they  are  charging  and  may 
lower  your  rates  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  will  know  within  a  minute  if  they  change 
their  rates — or  five  minutes.  But  there  is  no  agreement  between 
Elder,  Demster  &  Co.,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
oittselves  whereby  rates  are  fixed.  They  may  exchange  views.  If  one 
decides  to  break  they  may  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  advise  the  other, 
but  frequently  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  result,  however,  do  you  have  practically 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  a  matter  of  final  result,  yes ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
competition  the  rates  are  frequently  changed  by  one  without  notify- 
ing the  otiier. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  does  not  last  long? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  can  not  last  long. 

Mr.  Hardy.  ThOT  get  together? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  together ;  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  putting  your  rate  parallel  to  his  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  together  but  being 
together? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  together  or  being 
together— you  are  forced  together.  Put  it  that  way.  The  competi- 
tion in  all  the  southern  ports  is  a  matter  of  tramp  steamers  for  the 
reason  that  the  cotton  trade  moves  in  large  bulk  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  and  moves  in  fuU  cargoes  and  makes  a  very  different 
situation  and  a  very  much  more  competitive  situation 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  individual  tramp 
steamer 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  it  is  a  season's  business.  It  is  a  business  that 
the  tramp  steamer  can  very  well  engage  in  to  much  better  advantage 
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than  he  can  engage  in  any  general  cargo  business  where  you  have  to 
have  regularity  of  service. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  combination  or  agreement  or  under- 
standing between  these  tramp  steamers  with  regard  to  rates  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  never  heard  of  any.  They  are  taken  by 
charterers,  you  know. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  That  may  seem  like  a  strange  question,  but  I 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  agreement  among  the  sailing 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  is  just  as  ironclad,  and  it  is  also 
signed  by  the  parties  just  like  the  one  in  the  North  Atlantic  passenger 
business. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  true,  but  the  reason  I  say  there  can  be  no 
agreement  with  the  tramp  cargo  steamer  is  this:  I  can  go  in  to- 
morrow and  take  15  tramp  steamers  for  three  months^  and  I  have  no 
limit  as  to  where,  when,  or  how  I  send  those  steamers.  I  can  send 
them  out  to  China,  just  so  I  get  them  back  within  the  period.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  see  the  slightest  possibility  of  the  tramp  steamers  mak- 
ing an  agreement  of  that  kind. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  that  class  of  trade  like  cotton,  where  they  get 
bulk  cargoes,  there  is  real  competition  between  the  tramp  steamers 
and  the  regular  lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  an  active  competition  from  all  those  cotton 
ports  between  the  tramp  steamers  and  the  regular  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  you  would  define  a  tramp 
steamer. 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  tramp  steamer  is  a  steamer  that  is  owned  by  a 
firm  or  company  that  did  not  build  that  steamer  and  is  not  operating 
her  in  a  regular  line.  She  is  ready  to  go  wherever  she  can  make  the 
most  money.  She  is  not  in  a  regular  line;  she  has  probably  ne?er 
been  operated  in  a  regular  line.  She  is  open  for  the  world's  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  not  a  tramp  steamer,  Mr.  Franklin,  any  steamer 
that  is  not  run  on  a  regular  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  so,  except  that  if  a  regular  line  had  a 
little  surplus  tonnage  and  therefore  chartered  that  tonnage  for  six 
months,  slie  would  not  be  known  to  the  trade  as  a  tramp  steamer; 
she  would  be  known  as  "  a  Dominion  Line  ship  coming  down  here/' 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  there  are  owners  who  are  very  well 
known  who  have  nothing  but  steamers  that  they  charter  for  any  tnde 
and  every  trade,  for  a  single  trip,  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or  five 
years,  and  wluTever  they  want  to  send  her. 

Mr.  Hu;>rpiiKKY.  I  wish  you  would  explain  to  me  just  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  a  time  charter.  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  frequently* 
but  I  want  the  vxact  definition. 

Mr.  Franklin.  A  time  charter  occurs  where  a  steamer  is  taken  by 
anybody  and  he  has  entire  control.  It  is  taken  for  a  period;  whether 
it  is  three  months  or  three  years,  it  does  not  matter.  The  charterer 
entirely  controls  the  movements  of  the  steamer.  He  pays  all  of  her 
expenses  except  the  wages  of  the  crew,  the  salaries  oi  the  officers 
and  their  food,  and  the  ropes  and  the  oil.  The  charterer  pays  for 
the  coal  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Does  he  pay  so  much  a  trip  or  so  much  a  month  i 

Mr.  Fransjlin.  So  much  a  month  on  the  gross  registered  tonnags 
or  any  other  basis  agreed  upon  by  the  two. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  the  same  as  if  a  man  hires  a  team  and  a 
driver  for  a  specified  time? 

Mr.  Franklin.  For  a  month,  say,  except  that  the  liveryman  in  that 
case  supplies  the  oats,  whereas  in  a  time  charter  he  does  not. 
Mr.  Hardy.  The  other  charter  is  a  charter  by  the  trip  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  charter  is  a  charter  by  the  voyage.    If 
a  man  in  Galveston  wants  to  take  five  steamers  for  next  October  to 
load  cotton  to  Liverpool  he  can  take  them  by  the  voyage  only  at  so 
much  a  ton. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  call  that ;  a  voyage  charter  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  Just  for  the  voyage.    Now,  it  is  very  probable  that 
as  the  miscellaneous  traffic  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  and  other 
southern  ports  increases,  the  regularity  of  their  service  will  increase, 
and  the  gradual  absence  of  the  tramp  steamer  will  begin  to  appear 
at  those  particular  points,  as  no  doubt  to-day  there  are  fewer  tramp 
steamers  loaded  to  Liverpool  than  any  other  port. 
The  Chairman.  Because  they  have  regular  service? 
Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  so  much  tonnage  on  the  regular  services 
and  they  have  such  big  ships;  they  are  the  largest  ships  in  the  world. 
The  Chairman.  Beferring  again  to  the  agreement  by  which  12 
loads  of  grain  may  be  carried  by  a  steamer  at  any  one  time  at  less 
than  the  minimum,  does  that  apply  to  any  other  commodity  than 
grain? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  New  Orleans,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lowry  the  other  day  and  say  that  the  Leyland 
Line  is  not  in  any  wblj  interested  in  the  South  American  trade,  and 
any  steamers  they  had  in  South  America  that  were  bound  to  the  Gulf 
had  simply  been  sent  out  to  South  America  in  the  off  cotton  season 
with  a  load  of  coal,  to  discharge  it  there  and  go  up  to  the  Gulf  to  load 
cotton  home.  That  is  the  reason  they  have  never  been  in  the  market 
for  the  South  American  northbound  cargoes,  and  probably  never 
will  be. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  that  agreement  in  writing  with  reference  to  the 
miniranm  grain  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  it  is  in  that  Liverpool  agreement  I  filed 
with  you. 
Dr.  Huebner.  You  filed  only  one  agreement  with  us. 
Mr.  Franklin.  I  mean  "minutes." 
Dr.  HuEBNER.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  have. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  next  the  eastward  traffic  from  the 
north  continental  ports.     State  whether  or  not  any  of  the  vessels 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  are  in 
the  service  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Hamburg. 
Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  Are  they  in  the  service  to  Bremen? 
Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  except  at  times  they  may  load  from  the 
Oulf  with  cotton  to  Bremen. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  though,  not  north  of  Savannah, 
or  including  Savannah  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  No. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  go  to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  They  go  to  Antwerp,  but  we  have  no  steamers 
running  to  Eotterdam  from  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  aow 
controls  one  of  the  Dutch  lines,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frankun,  The  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.  owns  the 
Red  Star  Line,  which  is  the  line  from  the  United  States  to  Antwerp, 
and  it  also  owns  25  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Holland- Ammcan 
Line,  which  is  the  line  to  Rotterdam. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  companies,  your  line  running  to  Antwerp  and  the 
other  line  running  to  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  there  is  no  arrangement.  I  could  quickly  say 
"  No  "  to  that  (juestion,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
an  understanding  that  we  would  not  run  from  the  other  side  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  westward  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Westbound;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Red  Star  Line  is  in  the  North  Atlantic  con- 
ference pool,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  the  Red  Star  Line  is  in  the  westbound  con- 
tinental freight  agreement,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Leyland  Line,  which  operates  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  this  continental  conference  on  westbouna  trafGc? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  different  lines  are  in  the  conference  on  east- 
bound  traffic  from  the  United  States  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  Do  you  mean  from  the  United  States  to  Liverpool 
or  to  London  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  take  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  mentioned  in  those  minutes  that  I  gave 
you.  I  can  read  them  right  off  for  you.  I  have  them  here.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Liverpool :  Allen  Line,  Montreal ;  American  Line,  Philadelphia ;  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Line,  Montreal;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Steamship  Lines,  Newport  News; 
Cnnard  Line,  New  Yorls;  Furness  Line,  St.  Johns;  Johnston  Line,  Baltimore; 
Leyland  Line,  Boston;  The  Warren  Line,  Boston;  White  Star  Line,  New  York; 
White  Star-Dominion  Line,  Montreal,  Portland,  and  Liverpool. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  like  to  say  that  we  have  heard 
several  times  that  the  east  as  well  as  the  westbound  rates  were  all  con- 
trolled abroad,  but  the  eastbound  rates  are  all  practically  controlled 
here. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  are  speaking  of  trade  between  here  and 
Europe? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Trans- Atlantic  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  conference  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  mean  by  people  on  this  side.  They  work 
them  out  in  this  way.  The  Liverpool  lines,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  their  representatives  will  meet  at  17  State  Street,  and 
there  will  discuss  the  situation,  and  notify  certain  minimum  rates 
below  which  they  will  not  go  on  the  commodities  that  are  mentioned 
in  the  minutes  before  you.  Those  are  subject  to  chan^.  Any  line 
can  notify  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  it  is  going  to  change 
its  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  dees  that  notice  have  to  be? 
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Mr.  Fbankun.  It  gives  it  here  [indicating].    It  is  60  days'  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  object  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  has  to  be  unanimous. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  rate  is  increased  it  must  be  by  common  con- 
sent?  If  it  is  reduced  it  must  be  by  common  consent? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No;  he  can  withdraw.  That  ceases  to  be  unani- 
liious — that  rate.    That  settles  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  conference,  then? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  only  as  far  as  that  commodity  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Let  me  explain  it,  and  take  a  specific  case.  If  the 
Furness  Line,  running  from  St.  Johns — the  agreed  rate  upon  apples 
from  St.  Johns  is  2/9  per  barrel.  If  the  Furness  Line  there  makes 
up  its  mind  that  2/9  is  either  too  high  or  too  low — it  does  not  make 
any  difference  which  way  it  is — it  can  give  60  days'  notice.  It  can 
say  that  60  days  from  now  we  are  going  to  make  our  rate  3  shillings 
or  2/6.  The  hnes  can  all  object  to  that,  and  they  can  say,  "  Let  us 
have  a  meeting  and  discuss  it,"  but  they  can  not  compel,  after  60 
days,  the  Furness  Line  to  maintain  any  rate  other  than  the  rate  it 
wants  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  at  the  meeting  they  decide  that  they  will 
not  consent  lo  it?    Then  does  the  line  go  ahead  and  do  it  anyway! 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  does  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  penalty  attached  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  There  is  no  penalty. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  often  occur? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  not  say  that  occurs  in  just  that  way,  be- 
cause when  a  man  makes  a  change  in  the  rate  he  generally  has  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  he  can  get  up  and  explain  it  to  them  in  a  way 
that  th^  will  all  say  you  can  change  or  you  can  not  change  it. 

Mr.  £Urdy.  You  said  he  went  on  anyhow  after  60  days.  Do  you 
mean  his  agreement  prohibits  him  from  assuming  that  right  until 
after  60  days  have  expired  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Until  after  60  days  have  expired. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  he  goes  and  does  as  he  wishes? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  he  is  bound  not  to  act  independently  until  after 
60  days  have  expired? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Until  after  60  days  have  expired. 
this  rate,  which  he  says  he  will  not  change  until  60  days  have 
expired,  subject  to  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  he  has  done  that  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
conference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  yes;  he  may  be  bound  on  all  the  other  rates. 
He  can  give  notice  for  every  one  if  he  wants  it,  or  he  can  give  it  on 
one  or  two. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  it  does  not  put  him  out  just  to  break  in  any 
one  place  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  it  does  not  put  him  out.  But  on  some  fellow 
who  might  be  hurt  and  who  might  get  angry  and  kick  over  the 
traces  on  everything,  I  do  not  say  that  might  not  occur. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Iji  practice  it  does  not  very  often  occur  that  one 
line  does  what  the  others  object  to? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Not  as  a  rule,  because  it  is  generally  a  reas(Hiable 
thing  that  can  be  discussed  and  worked  out.  These  rates  are  all  oo 
commodities  that  are  such  that  there  is  no  fluctuation  in  the  rate  or 
necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  discussing  it,  you  go  by  the  rule,  "  One  for  all 
and  all  for  each ?  "    That  is  the  theory  on  which  you  go? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Really  each  man  is  for  himself,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  upset  the  whole  situation  unless  his  benefit  is  going  to  be  very 
great.  That  is  about  the  way  it  is,  and  you  will  always  have  some 
other  point  on  which  you  might  be  able  to  get  back  at  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  Phoenix  Line  operates  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  New  York,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  operate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  From  Antwerp  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  that  company 
and  the  Bed  Star  Line,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Line,  in 
reference  to  trade  westward  from  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  there  is  an  agreement  there.  They  have  a 
rate  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  terms  of  it? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  could  not  give  you  the  terms  of  it,  except 
that  in  a  general  way  they  simply  fix  rates.  It  is  a  differential  route 
to  a  large  extent. 

The  Chair^ian.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  agreement  is  in 
writing?  ^ 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  it  for  us  and  ascertain  the  fact? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  try  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  there  anv  rebates  in  this  North  Atlantic 
trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Castle  Line  operate  from  Antwerp  to 
Galveston  ? 
'  Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  do — ^the  Union  Castle  Line? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  never  heard  of  them  operating  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  they  do  operate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  South  Africa,  largely. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  from  European  points  to  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Union  Castle  Liine. 

The  Chairman.    Is  there  a  Castle  Line  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  of  a  Castle  Line.  They  are  the 
Cliambers  ships,  these  gentlemen  say.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
it.  There  are  large  ships  "  Castle  "  so-and-so,  and  "  Castle  "  so-and- 
so.    I  believe  that  is  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  question  is  that  we  have 
information  that  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.  and  the  Castle  Line.  We  wished  some  definite 
information  about  it  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Operating  between  what  ports  and  in  what  trade! 

The  Chairman.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  European  points  to  Galveston. 
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Mr.  Frankun.  I  feel  very  confident  there  is  no  such  agreement. 
That  is  all  I  can  say.    They  might  have  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  know  nothing  of  itt  .^ 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Franklin,  I  wished  to  ask  you  about  another 
phase  of  this  question  on  the  North  Atlantic.  Do  the  lines  have  any 
agreement  or  arrangement  to  fight  an  independent  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir ;  none. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  they  resort  to  methods 

Mr.  Franklin.  Are  you  talking  about  freight  or  passenger  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  talking  about  both,  on  this  North  Atlantic 
trade,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  ramifications  resulted  in  their  agree- 
ing to  take  certain  action  against  a  competitor,  which  was  practically 
jomt  action,  and  which  was  taken.  But  as  regards  freight,  I  know 
of  no  such  arrangement. 

Mr.  Humphrby.  Do  you  know  about  the  fight  that  was  made  on 
Peter  Wright  &  Sons — I  do  not  recall  what  was  the  name  of  the 
line — that  ran  across  the  North  Atlantic  here  a  few  years  ago?  My 
recollection  is  that  was  both  passenger  and  freight. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  my  recollection,  if  I  am  correct  in  what  you 
ire  speaking  of,  is  this,  that  Peter  Wright  &  Co.  had  what  was  known 
as  the  Cosmopolitan  Line,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Running  from  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Running  from  Philadelphia  to  Rotterdam. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  that  is  the  line. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  far  as  the  eastbound  situation  is  concerned,  the 
Rotterdam  Line  competed  with  them  actively.  As  far  as  the  west- 
bound situation  is  concerned,  the  Rotterdam  Line  competed  with  them 
also  in  the  same  way,  because  they  were  running  from  port  to  port — 
the  same  ports — ^but  the  only  other  situation  that  would  come  in  there 
would  be  this :  That  if  a  shipper  went  and  asked  for  a  contract  from 
Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Antwerp  he  would  be  told,  "  You 
must  confine  all  your  Rotterdam  business  to  the  Rotterdam  Line  in 
stead  of  giving  it  to  the  Cosmopolitan  Line."    Do  I  make  that  clear  V 

If  you  want  the  general  situation,  that  is  the  only  way  the  other 
lines  could  be  brought  into  it. 

Mr.  Humphret.  In  that  particular  fight,  in  fighting  that  line,  does 
not  the  conference  resort  to  the  usual  method  of  employing  fighting 
ships! 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  never  heard  of  that.  The  result  of  that  was  the 
Rotterdam  Line  was  in  active  competition  with  the  Cosmopolitan 
Line,  and  the  Rotterdam  Line  owned  their  own  ships.  The  Cosmo- 
politan Line,  as  I  said,  did  not  own  any  ships ;  they  got  another 
owner  to  put  ships  in  their  force  under  time  charter;  then  he  left 
them  in.  A  line  of  that  kind  can  not  compete  in  that  way  with 
an  established  line.  They  must  go  in  on  the  same  basis  as  an  estab- 
lished line  in  order  for  it  to  be  a  fair  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  far  as  you  know,  then,  the  lines  in  the  con- 
ference generally  did  not  take  part  in  that  fight  ? 

Mr.  Fr.\nklin.  I  knew  of  no  action  except  the  one  I  have  described 
to  you.    I  know  all  the  lines  regretted  the  activity  at  the  time,  or 
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whatever  ^ou  might  call  it,  on  the  westbound  situation ;  but  as  far 
as  any  joint  action  of  the  eastbound,  or  anything  of  that  kmd  is 
concerned,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatsoever ;  I  never  heard  of  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  heard  the  petitions  in  that  case  when  they 
brought  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  I  recall, 
but  it  has  been  some  years  ago,  and  I  only  remember  in  a  general 
way  the  allegations,  but  I  am  reasonablv  clear  that  the  allegations 
made  in  that  petition  were  that  the  conierence  lines  then  employed 
the  usual  methods  followed,  by  engaging  fighting  ships  to  follow 
them  from  port  to  port. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  heard  that.  I  had  sev- 
eral talks  with  Mr.  Neall,  of  Peter  Wright's,  about  that  at  the  time, 
and  the  Rotterdam  Line  would  have  given  them  regular  ships  if  they 
wanted  them  for  their  service,  and  offered  them  regular  ship  for  this 
service.  I  know  all  about  that.  I  was  in  touch  with  it.  The  Rotter- 
dam Line  offered  to  put  steamers  in  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  know. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  my  recollection  on  that  is,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber at  all  any  eastbound  competition  carried  out  in  any  other  way 
except  by  the  Rotterdam  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  have  you,  if  you  will,  go  a 
little  bit  further  into  the  question  as  to  how  you  m  freight  rates 
east  bound.    You  were  interrupted  in  that  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  wish  to  say  that  my  remarks  here  refer  to  the 
Rotterdam  Line.  Of  course  the  Cosmopolitan  Line  had  a  Scandi- 
navian service,  which  was  competed  with  by  the  Scandinavian  Line; 
that  is  a  different  service ;  I  was  talking  about  the  Rotterdam  Line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  heard  all  they  wish  on  that  point  or  hot,  but  I 
thought  you  were  interrupted  while  you  were  telling  us  how  the 
frei^ts  east  boimd  were  fixed — how  the  rates  were  made.  You  said 
they  were  fixed  in  this  country  and  started  to  tell  us  how. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  fixed  in  this  country  for  specific  ports. 
The  Liverpool  lines  meet,  as  I  outlined.  There  representatives  meet 
and  they  discuss  the  rates,  and  they  file,  or,  rather,  they  notify  the 
minimum  rates  below  which  they  will  not  go,  and  then  a  compilation 
of  those  rates  is  tabulated  into  a  form,  which  we  call  the  minutes, 
and  that  is  the  form  which  I  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  copies  of  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  sent  copies  to  the  committee.  Now,  those  are 
minimum  rates  on  commodities  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  have  any  agreement  or  understanding  in 
regard  to  territory:  that  is,  that  certam  lines  shall  go  into  certain 
ports,  or  that  you  snail  run  a  certain  number  of  vessds,  or  that  you 
shall  in  any  way  divide  the  business? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  limiting  of  ports  and  no  limiting  of 
vessels  or  tonnage,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  practice  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  in  practice  it  works  out.  Were  you  here  when 
I  explained  the  capital  situation? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  like  to  just  go  over  that  briefly.  That  is 
this,  that  each  of  these  lines  have  grown  up  in  the  ports  in  which  thev 
are,  have  built  themselves  up,  and  their  trades  have  developed  so  rap- 
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idly  and  their  requirements  and  the  evolution  of  the  type  of  ship  has 
been  so  great  that  none  of  them  to-day  have  as  much  money  or  capi- 
tal as  they  ought  to  use  to  develop  their  own  business ;  therefore  there 
is  absolutely  no  incentive  for  them  to  attack  somebody  else's  business, 
which  is  bound  to  result  in  a  loss  for  a  long  time,  when  they  are  not 
taking  care  of  their  own  business. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  tendency  and  no  rea- 
son for  fighting  for  each  other's  territory,  is  there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  no  reason.  For  instance,  take  our  Liver- 
pool trade.  We  are  adding  just  as  fast  as  we  can  to  that.  In  1902 
we  had  steamers  which  we  thought  were  absolutely  right  for  that 
trade.  Those  steamers  to-day  we  consider  absolutely  obsolete.  We 
are  trying  to  replace  those  steamers.  Every  bit  ot  money  we  can 
get  will  go  into  ships. .  We  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
to  put  on  a  line  anywhere  else,  when  we  know  we  would  lose  money, 
when  we  can  not  attend  to  our  business,  to  our  own  trade,  and  take 
care  of  it  as  it  should  Be  taken  care  of.  There  is  no  agreement  neces- 
sary to  make  one  adhere  to  his  own  port. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  well  understand  that  under  the  circum- 
stances there  would  be  no  necessity. 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  there  is  new  busines  to  come  up,  that  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  If  we  were  all  trying  to  fight  out  into  new  business, 
that  would  oe  a  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Humphrey^  has  referred  to  the  fighting  ship. 
I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  that  in  one  way  and  another  and  state- 
ments to  this  effect,  that  the  conference  lines  in  a  certain  trade 
would  enter  into  an  agreement  or  understanding  by  which  they 
would  employ  ships  in  certain  trades  to  fight  out  competition.  If  a 
new  line  should  come  into  the  trade  they  would  employ  this  ship, 
even  at  a  loss,  until  that  line  should  be  compelled  to^  quit ;  for  in- 
stance, into  Galveston.  Now  some  of  the  conference  lines  run  ships 
into  Galveston.  Suppose  some  ambitious  corporation  or  individual 
should  undertake  to  run  a  line  of  ships  out  of  Galveston  and  seri- 
ously engage  in  competition  with  the  established  lines  there  now  con- 
trolled by  the  conference.  Is  it  true  at  the  present  time  that  that  is 
a  part  of  their  policy  and  that  they  have  an  organization  under  which 
they  can  put  fighting  ships  in  there  to  drive  tnat  ship  or  those  ships 
out  of  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  know  of  no  agreement  in  existence  to-day  of 
that  kind.  You  use  Galveston  as  an  example  which  is  purely  a 
freight  port,  and  I  know  of  no  agreement  to-day  whereby  that  would 
be  done  against  any  freight  service  or  in  connection  with  freight 
matters. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Storey's  testimony  with  reference 
to  his  mention  of  the  Munson  Line  and  his  belief  that  that  line  put  its 
ships  into  New  Orleans? 
Mr.  Franklin.  He  said  they  put  them  out  of  Mobile. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Out  of  Mobile  1  oelieve  it  was ;  yes. 
Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course,  that  is  South  American  trade.    I  read 
his  testimony  there,  but  we  are  not  in  the  South  American  trade,  so 
I  could  not  testify  from  my  knowledge  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  opinion,  then,  would  simply  be  your  reasoning 
about  itt 
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Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  no  idea  about  that;  but  I  could  say  this, 
that  so  far  as  Mr.  Storey's  line  is  concerned,  which  is  entirely  a 
chartered  ship  line,  it  had  absolutely  no  chance  against  the  regular 
Ijnes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  know  something  of  the 
relation  of  the  Munson  Lme  with  reference  to  transportation  there! 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  could  not  tell  ynu  anything  about  that  Tes; 
Mr.  Storey  used  the  expression  that  he  thought  the  Munson  Lme 
was  simply  a  fighting-ship  proposition.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  fighting  ships  employed  by  the  conference 
lines  in  the  North  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  have  been  in  the  past;  yes,  sir.  They  were 
up  to — well,  I  have  forgotten  just  when  it  was  discontinued,  but  only 
recently.  The  fighting  ships  were  put  on — we  called  them  protective 
ships — ^but  it  is  simply  a  question  of  somebody  coming  in  and  taking 
your  business  away  from  you  and  your  competing  witn  them  in  what 
you  consider  the  most  efficient  ancf  effective  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  those  fighting  ships  were  supported  by  the  whole 
conference,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  other  members  of  the  conference.  Mind  vou, 
it  was  only  third-class  passenger  business  that  was  affected,  ^e 
other  members  of  the  conference  contributed  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  named  and  the  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  between  the  rate  named  and  the  losses? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  not  the  losses.  The  ship  might  be  run  at  a 
loss.    That  is  the  difference  in  the  point;  the  ship  might  make  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  to  make  up  the  difference  simply  between  the 
rates  named  and  the  regular  tariff? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  on  the  third-class  passenger  business  oply. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  this  fighting  ship  carried  inuni- 
grants  at  $30  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  rate  was  $40  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  go  in  against  this  competing  line 
and  charge  a  less  rate,  so  as  to  get  tne  tramc,  then  you  would  make 
up  the  difference  between  the  $40  and  the  rate  they  actually  got? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  but  the  ship  might  make  a  loss.  That  was 
nobody  else's  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Even  if  it  made  a  profit,  you  still  gave  them  back  the 
regular  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  W.e  gave  them  back  the  regular  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  did  not  have  any  such  program  as  to  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  say  you  never  have  had  that  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  never  had  any. 

Mr.  Post.  How  long  since  those  fighting  ships  have  been  discon- 
tinued? 

Mr.  Frankun.  I  would  say  about  6  or  8  months,  or  10  months 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Post.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  discontinuance? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  cause  of  the  discontinuance  was  that,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  purely  a  practical  matter.    A  great  majority  of  the 
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people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  thought  it  was  a  mistake  from  an 
operating  point  of  view ;  the  result,  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HlmT.  I  suppose  it  might  be  fair  to  assume,  or  is  it,  that 
public  sentiment  had  something  to  do  with  the  change? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Public  sentiment  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
withdrawal  of  that  action,  and  the  matter  was  developed  in  a 
different  way  frcm  what  the  lines  had  ever  looked  upon  that  action 
before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  ask  you  another  question,  although  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  strictly  in  line  with  our  purpose,  but  does  this 
combination  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  unde- 
sirable immigration?  If  you  had  ships  that  were  in  competition, 
would  they  or  not  seek  to  fill  their  holds  with  any  and  every  kind 
of  immigrant? 

Mr.  Franklin.  There  is  nothing  worse,  from  our  point  of  view, 
who  are  interested  in  conducting  the  immigration  situation  as  a 
whole,  so  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  than  to  have 
a  rate  war,  because  a  rate  war  means  that  you  get  rates  down  to  $10, 
j511,  or  $12,  the  result  being  a  lot  of  people  can  buy  tickets  and  come 
over  here  that  otherwise  would  not  come. 
Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  is  it? 
Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  question.  Now,  mind 
?ou,  when  I  say  that  a  good  many  people  would  not  believe  that, 
but  you  must  remember  this,  we  are  not  here  only  for  to-day ;  we  are 
here  for  the  future,  and  the  more  things  that  are  done  by  these  lines, 
or  bv  any  movement  of  immigration  that  makes  the  immigration 
problem  a  more  objectionable  one,  if  you  can  UvSe  that  term,  the  worse 
It  is  for  us  in  the  future.  We  are  anxious  to  bring  in  the  proper 
type  of  immigrant  which  the  country  needs,  and  nobodj^  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  your  immigration  lines  have  any  soliciting  agents 
on  the  other  side  to  hunt  up  the  traffic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  we  have  agents  all  through  the  other  side 
who  are  there  ready  to  sell  tickets,  but  there  are  certain  laws  by  which 
we  have  to  be  governed  in  the  solicitation  of  business. 

Mr.  Post.  Each  country  has  its  different  laws  in  that  regard,  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  what  I  am  referring  to  are  the  United  States 
laws.  We  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  solicitation,  but  it  is  limited. 
Of  course,  we  have  agents  all  through  the  Continent  and  Great 
Britain.  We  are  anxious  to  do  just  as  much  business  as  we  can  legiti- 
mately do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  that  in  the  westbound  traffic  the  minimum 
rates  agreed  to  were  practically  the  exact  rates  in  use.  How  is  it 
with  reference  to  the  eastbound  traffic?  Are  your  minimum  rates,  as 
far  as  agreed  on,  practically  the  rates  charged  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Except  on  certain  occasions  when  the  rates  advance 
very  rapidly  and  we  go  higher  than  the  minimum  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  you  do  have  more  exceptions  to  that  regularity 
eastbound  than  you  have  westbound  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  we  do,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  a  much 
more  flnctuatingsituation  eastbound  than  westbound. 

Mr.  Hardy,  westbound  you  stated  your  ships  were  rarely  ever 
full! 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Westbound  I  should  just  like  to  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  some  ships.  Westbound  in  our  Atlantic  Transport  Line  diips 
out  of  London  m  1905,  our  average  amount  of  empty  space  on  etch 
ship  was  11,000  tons;  our  capacity  was  14,000  tons  per  week.  That 
runs  along  at  about  the  same  ratio.  In  1911  it  was  11,000  tons  ^npty 
space. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Out  of  14,000  tons? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Out  of  15,000  tons  that  year.  In  1912  we  had 
8,900  tons  of  empty  space  as  an  average,  as  compared  to  a  capacity 
of  14,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  in  that  connection,  while  it  may  not  be  exactly 
in  line,  but  you  spoke  of  ships  from  London  and  Liverpool,  west- 
bound, being  in  that  condition  of  emptiness.    Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Simply  because  the  importations  to  the  United 
States  are  not  anything  like  the  exportations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  m  value  as  well  as  in  volume  of  business? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Yes;  in  value  as  well  as  in  volume. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  something  like  the  proportion  of  imports  to 
exports  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  you  take  out  14,000  tons  you  bring  back  only 
4,000  tons? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No;  we  take  out  a  large  amount.  I  can  give  yon 
our  average  going  out,  which  will  clear  up  your  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  have  that,  if  you  please? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  average  amount  of  empty  space  ^ing  out  in 
1905  was  5,000  tons  as  compared  to  10,000  tons  coming  in.  in  1911 
our  average  amount  of  empty  space  going  out  was  8,900  tons  as  com- 
pared to  11,000  tons  coming  iib  In  1912  our  average  amount  of  space 
going  out  was  3,216  tons  empty  as  compared  to  8,900  tons  coming  in. 
^  Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  you  export  somewhere  between  two  and  mree 
times  what  you  import,  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  comes  down  to  our  tariff  question  largely, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Go  back  to  the  other  question,  as  to  your  eastbound 
freight  Does  this  empty  space  cause  your  minimum  rate,  east- 
bound,  to  be  practically  your  maximum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  when  we  have  an  empty  space,  then  our  mini- 
mum rate  is  always  our  maximum  rate,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  an  average  empty  space  of  about  one 
fourth  of  your  vessel  going  out? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Yes ;  about  one-fourth  of  the  vessel  in  this  service, 
as  I  have  outlined  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  on  the  whole  your  minimum  rate  is  your  rate, 
with  some  exceptions? 

Mr.  Franklin.  On  the  whole,  on  the  general  cargo  I  have  named 
vou  see  there  is  not  so  much  or  a  fluctuation  in  our  minimum  ratei 
out  on  the  volume  of  traffic  that  we  carry,  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
we  have  minimum  rates  fixed  on — ^that  is,  something  like  from  2,000 
to  8,000  tons,  or  2,000  to  9,000  tons,  something  like  tiKat 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  that  the  freight  is  fixed  only  as  to  2,000 
tons  out  of  9,000  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  or  say  one-third  and  two-thirds.  To-day 
it  would  be  less  than  that,  for  the  reason  there  is  a  big  volume  of 
wheat  moving  and  a  big  volume  of  com. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  greater  volume  of  your  freight  is  always  this 
material  on  which  there  is  not  any  minimum  rate,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  say  about  60  per  cent. 
Mr.  Hardy.  On  the  nonagi-eed  freights 
Mr.  Franklin.  That  fluctuates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  transportation 
east  and  westbound,  for  instance,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  rate 
on  the  same — if  there  is  any  staple  commodity  j[ou  ship  each  way 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York — as  compared  with  New  York  to 
Liverpool ! 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  vcrv  much  the  same.  I  think  they  are 
very  much  the  same  on  a  similar  article.  Of  course,  you  can  not 
get  the  exact  article,  but  on  a  similar  article  they  are  very  much  the 
same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  ship  very  much  of  the  same  kind  of  mate- 
rial both  ways,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  about  your  passenger  rates? 
Mr.  Franklin.  The  passenger  rates  both  ways  are  identical. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  on  the  pas- 
senger rates. 

Mr.  Frankun.  The  passenger  rates  are  identical  for  first  and 
second  dass. 
Mr.  Hardy.  The  first  and  second  class  rates  are  the  same,  are  they  t 
Mr.  Franklin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  ask  you  this  because  some  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  do  not  now  recall,  sent  me  a  letter  and  sent  me  the  folders 
showing  the  prices.  He  contended  that  the  passenger  rates  were  all 
fixed  in  foreign  money,  and  that  in  translating  the  rate  into  our 
coin  they  would  invariably  add  the  odd  cent;  that  the  odd  cent 
was  aeamst  the  American;  and  he  had  it  figured  out  there  and 
showed  ttiat  by  that  practice  it  had  cost  the  Americans  of  this 
country  for  that  year  something  over  a  million  dollars  more  than 
it  would  cost  the  foreigners  if  they  had  done  the  same  traffic.  In 
other  words,  the  item  of  the  odd  cent  was  all  the  time  against  the 
American  traveler.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  It  is  a  small  matter  in  itself,  but  a 
big  one  taking  the  total.  I  just  ran  across  his  letter  again  the  other 
day,  and  it  recalled  it  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  really  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  that,  for 
this  reason,  that  the  rates  are  moved  up  and  down  here  on  the  dollars; 

that  is,  your  rate  might  be  $86  to-day 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing) .  Your  passenger  rate  ? 
Mr.  Frankun.  i  our  passenger  rate  might  be  $35  to-day,  and  jou 
might  get  instructions  to  make  it  $37 ;  you  would  not  ^et  instructions 
to  raise  it  2  shillings  or  5  shillings  or  2  marks  or  5  manss. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  writer  gave  a  long  list  and  put  it  in  parallel 
columns,  and  showed  where  it  was  translated  in  that  manner  so  that 
the  odd  cent  was  all  the  time  against  the  Americans. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Our  rates  would  be  raised  by  dollars.  For  m- 
stance,  as  I  say,  if  you  had  a  rate  of  $37  to-day  and  you  were  going 
to  raise  it  $2,  you  would  raise  it  to  $39. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Suppose  you  go  up  to  the 
ticket  window,  you  being  an  American,  paying  in  English  money  or 
in  our  monev,  or  an  En^ishman  or  a  German  goes  up  paying  in  their 
money,  you  have  got  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  all  the  time,  bemuse  the 
rates  are  fixed  in  their  money.  That  is,  the  charge  which  he  makes  is 
that  on  the  regular  rate  the  American  passenger  has  all  the  time  to 
pay  that  differential. 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  buying  a  ticket  in  this  country,  does  he  mean? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  or  in  Europe;  that  wherever  you  buy  a 
ticket  the  price  is  fixed  in  foreign  money,  and  that  you  have  got 
to  pay  more  than  the  foreigner  does  when  he  buys  in  his  own  money. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  can  not  follow  his  argument,  for  this  reason,  that 
if  you  are  abroad  your  posters  will  be  out  for  so  many  marks,  let  us 
say,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  uien,  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  they  say  so 
many  marks,  and  translate  that  into  our  coin,  that  if  it  is  2  cents 
more  we  have  to  pay  it,  and  that  they  never  translate  it  the  other 
way  if  it  is  a  few  cents  less.  We  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it,  but  are 
always  giving  the  foreigners  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  see  how  he  works  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  a  rate  of  exchange  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  the  grocervmen  do  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  see  tne  exchange  is  not  converted  here.  In 
other  words,  if  the  German  line  would  say,  "  Here,  while  our  rate  is 
in  marks,  when  you  want  to  buy,  convert  it  right -then  and  there,' ■ 
and  you  would  get  a  little  something  behind,  but  when  rates  are 
quoted  in  dollars — ^take  it  at  $35. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  deals  with  that,  and  if  it  is  $35.40,  why,  then, 
he  would  say  that  in  German  money  the  real  value  would  be  $35.35. 
In  other  words 

Mr.  Franklin.  $35.35? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  He  would  get  5  cents  less.  That  is  his 
argument,  and  he  sent  me  the  documents — a  long  list.  I  can  not 
translate  those  things. 

Mr.  Frankltn.  It  is  all  a  question  of  conversion.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  the  freight  rates  from  this  country  to 
Mediterranean  points.  We  have  the  situation  fi'om  Mediterranean 
points  to  the  United  States.  How  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  between 
the  conference  lines  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  are  fixed  exactly  as  the  Liverpool  rates, 
which  I  have  just  described. 

The  Chairman.  And  just  as  the  London  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  as  the  London  rates,  and  there  I  will  file  with 
you  a  copy  of  the  classification. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  tariff— classification  and  tariff— with 
the  rates  on  each  one. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  tariffs  in  the  London  or  Liverpool 
trade? 
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Mr.  Frankun.  No;  I  have  the  tariff  here. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  us,  please? 

Mr.  Fbanklin.  There  is  a  London  and  Liverpool  tariff. 

The  document  here  submitted  by  the  witness  was  marked  by  the 
stenographer  Exhibit  No.  63. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  fixed  by  the  same  conference 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  minutes  that  we  filed  there  show  you  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  the^  are  fixed  in  these  conferences,  around 
the  table,  as  you  have  described. 

Mr.  Frankun.  Just  as  I  have  described. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Fabre  Line  participate  in  that  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  think  they  are  out  of  it 
now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  maintain  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  doubt  if  they  maintain  absolutely  the  same 
rates,  but  they  are  pretty  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  in  competition  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  cutting  rates  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  think  they  are  demoralizing  the  situation 
at  all.    I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  they  withdrew  from  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  know — some  matter  regarding  pas- 
sengers on  the  other  side,  not  here. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Cunard  Line  and  the  Austro- 
Americana  are  the  only  lines  that  operate  to  and  from  Trieste  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  they  are  the  only  regular  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  whv  that  is? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  tnere  is  no  explanation,  excepting  that. they 
are  supplying  the  demand  entirely  and  they  are  covering  the  berths 
entirely. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  agree- 
ment or  understanding  between  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
ami  the  Cnnard  Line  and  the  Austro- Americana  that  you  will  keep 
out  of  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  agreement  to  that  effect.  The 
majority,  you  see.  of  the  third-class  business,  which  is  the  important 
business  out  of  there,  conies  in  under  agreement  "A.  A."  and  the 
other  a^eements,  and  the  result  is  that  as  long  as  that  agreement  is 
in  effect  none  of  the  lines  or  parties  to  that  agreement  will  probably 
put  a  line  in  out  of  Adriatic  ports.  The  Cunard  and  also  Americana 
are  taking  care  of  that  business  very  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  passenger  agreements  naturally  con- 
trol the  freight  situation-  or  agreements  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  do  not  control  the  freights  in  any  way — 
purely  freight — or  from  ports  between  which  and  the  United  States 
there  is  a  good,  big  freight  movement.  They  only  control  when  you 
are  running  freights  entirely  on  combined  steamer  of  passenger  and 
freights,  and  the  steamer  could  not  be  run  for  freights,  and  is  run 
only  for  third-class  business.    The  freight  is  simply  an  adjunct. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  That  explains  the  reascm  why  there  is  no  speci& 
agreement  about  freight ! 

Mr.  Fbankun.  That  explains  the  reason  why  there  is  no  necessitr 
for  an  agreement  which  would  cover  freights  from  all  ports  to  aU 
ports,  and  each  fi*eight  situation  must  be  dealt  with  differently. 

The  Chaibhan.  These  are  combination  freight  and  passenger 
steamers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  they  are;  I  think  all  of  them  are. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  they  are  sufficient  to  accommodate 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  More  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  else  to  go  in  to  take 
anv  part  of  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Isot  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  it  goes  to-day.  I 
do  not  think  the  Cunard  Line  would  have  gone  down  there  except  for 
the  third-class  business,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  as  to  all  European  ports  that  are  controlled 
bj  these  combination  freight  and  passenger  steamers,  the  passenger 
situation  virtually  controls  the  freight  situation? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  passenger  situation  has  a  trem^idous  in- 
fluence over  the  freight  situation  to  ports  to  which  the  passenger 
steamers  are  operated  and  where  the  freight  business  is  not  large 
enough  to  supply  the  operation  of  purely  freight  steamers.  For 
instance,  to  Hamburg  and  to  Bremen  and  to  Antwerp,  and  to  a  lot  of 
the  other  ports  that  I  could  mention  to  you — Liverpool  and  London— 
purely  freight  steamers  are  operated.  Therefore  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger service  is  there.  The  passenger  service  that  is  there  will  not 
control  the  situation  from  a  freight  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  Mediterranean  is  different? 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  Mediterranean  is  practically  different.  We 
do  not  solicit  eastbound  freight  to  the  Mediterranean  ports.  We  do 
not  care  wehther  we  get  it  or  not 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  passenger  business  controls  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely.  We  sent  our  biggest  ship  out  last 
week  without  a  ton  of  freight.  ' 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  From  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Franklin  (continuing).  And  the  week  before 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  to.    Just  add  that  to  your  answer. 

Mr.  Franklin.  To  Naples  and  Genoa  and  on  to  Alexandria,  sim- 
ply carrying  cabin  and  third-class  passengers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  bring  back  passengers? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Passengers,  and  pick  up  any  freight  we  can,  if 
she  can  ^et  it  without  any  delay  or  any  inconvenience;  thst  is  the 
point  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Franklin,  just  before  you  take  up  that  mat- 
ter— I  find  here  that  you  quote  your  rates  in  English  monev? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  I  do ;  always.  I  would  not  say  always," 
but  as  a  general  thing. 

Mr.  KRjmphrey.  That  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman  was  claim- 
ing, that  it  is  always  done,  and  then  translated  the  total  into  Ameri- 
can money  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  who  pays  American 
money.    That  is  exactly  what  he  claims. 
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Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  these  freight  rates,  as  you  will  see  by  looking 
them  through  there,  some  are  English  money  and  American  money. 
On  the  other  sheet,  not  that  sheet  nere. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  sheet  here? 

Mr.  FrankijIn.  No.  [Indicating.]  This  one  over  hepe  that  the 
chairman  has.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  that  is  this:  It  is  an  old 
established  custom.  Those  rates  are  all  converted  by  tables  at  about 
4.85.  In  other  words,  12.6  and  5  per  cent  primage  is  14.06  right 
along  the  trade.  There  is  nothing  in  that,  Mr.  Humphrey.  In  the 
passenger  business  there  may  be,  but  in  this  there  is  not.  That  is 
known  by  the  trade  and  understood  by  the  trade  just  as  thoroughly 
as  our  own  money. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  fact  about  it  is,  the  reason  why  they  use  Eng- 
lish quotations  and  the  German  quotations  is  because  tne  English 

and  the  German  dominate  this  trade  with  their  ships. 

Mr.  Frankun.  Yes ;  they  own  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  own  the  ships.  We  make  up  in  many  cases 
the  manifests  in  English  money,  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  fi  is  perfectly  natural  for  the  owners  of  the  ship 
and  the  ones  controlling  the  ships  to  do  it  in  their  own  money. 

Mr.  Fravkun.  We  do  not  want  to  cable  London  that  we  have 
made  so  many  dollars  on  a  ship.  They  cable  so  many  pounds;  that 
is  what  they  Want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  referring  to  agreements  with  shippers. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Now,  I  have  here  the  form,  the  only  form  that  we 
have  in  our  easlbound  agreement  with  shippers,  and  I  have  just  had 
them  give  me  two  at  random,  which  I  would  rather  not  submit  in 
that  way  for  the  record,  because  they  have  the  name  and  rate  of 
freijfht,  but  there  are  the  blanks  which  are  exactly  verbatim  to  these. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  form  of  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  form  of  the  agreement. 

The  forms  of  agreement  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Franklin  were 
marked  for  the  stenographer  Exhibit  No.  64. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  form  of  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir;  the  great  majority  of  our  agreements  are 
made  on  either  brokers'  notes,  which  is  really  only  a  memorandum 
sent  along  by  the  freight  broker  to  us,  or  by  letter.  As  a  general 
proposition  our  shipping  arrangements  with  the  firms  are  not  made 
on  any  agreement — simply  confirmed  by  brokers  on  brokers'  notes, 
and  we  pay  the  broker  1 J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  deferred  rebates  on  eastbound 
traffic? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  discriminations  between  shippers  on 
the  freight  eastbound  ? 

Mr.  !»ANKLiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  discrimination  between  the  shippers  on  the 
freight  eastbound  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  The  shipper  can  get  at  the  same  time — 
uiy  shipper  can — at  the  same  time  ana  under  ttie  same  conditions,  the 
same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  conditions? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  a  grain  shipper  comes  in  to-morrow  and  wants  a  rate  of  freight  for 
next  June,  we  may  name  him,  as  we  would  to-day,  3^  pence;  if  we 
took  all  the  June  shipment  of  com  that  went  at  3^  pence,  our  next 
day  may  be  4  pence,  but  every  shipper  gets  the  same  rates  for  the 
same  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Irrespective  of  quantity? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  irrespective  of  quantity.  If  a  man  came  in 
with  a  tremendous  quantity  of  grain  and  made  a  firm  offer,  we  may 
find  it  would  be  a  big  influence  to  have  to  break  the  rate  for  the  time 
being,  but  then  we  would  probably  take  in  the  same  load  at  the  same 
rate.  The  rate  once  broken  establishes  it.  It  is  a  question  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  a  question  of  what  steamer  can  be  employed  an^ 
how  they  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  being  to  employ  it 

Mr.  Franklin.  In  the  most  profitable  way  you  can ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  average  tramp  steamer  could  not  be  chartered  and  put 
into  any  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  continental  trade  and  take  their 
general  trafiic  and  pay  its  way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  would  not  have  the  same  facilities  you  do, 
would  they  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  would  not  have  the  same  facilities  that  we  do 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  but  their  faeilities  might  cost  them  less  if 
they  charged  them  up,  because  they  may  be  able  to  so  to  some  place 
and  get  wharfage  at  very  much  less  than  our  ships,  T)ecause  we  hare 
to  have  proper  terminals.  They  only  come  in  occasionally,  but  the 
disadvantage  is  on  general  cargo;  that  is  the  point  I  made  this  morn- 
ing. They  are  on  an  eaual  basis  when  it  comes  to  big,  bulk  traffic  I 
would  not  say  "  equal,  but  pretty  close  to  being  equal ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  general  cargo  they  are  not  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  a  contractor  wants  to  ship  out  a  lot  of  lumber 
from  southern  ports,  they  can  get  a  chartered  vessel  that  will  be  on 
the  same  basis  and  have  the  same  facilities  that  you  might  have? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  he  may  have  to  pay  a  little  bit  more  on  terms, 
but  that  is  all  there  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  regular  trade  and  regular  cargo 
which  must  be  dispatched  at  regular  intervals  they  can  not  compete 
and  could  not  maintain  themselves  at  the  same  rate  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Could  not  maintain  themselves  at  the  same  rate, 
and  they  could  not  compete,  because  the  merchant  must  have  regular 
service  and  ship  every  week,  and  he  is  quite  ready  to  pav  the  regular 
line  more  than  the  tramp  ship,  in  order  to  get  those  facilities  for  the 
miscellaneous  general  contracts.  A  great  many  of  them  want  to 
make  contracts  for  the  balance  of  the  year  and  sell  goods  on  those 
contracts.  They  do  not  want  a  fluctuating  rate:  they  want  a  fixed 
rate ;  they  want  to  know  when  they  are  going  to  go  and  what  facili- 
ties they  are  going  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  realize  that  the  rate  may  go  up.  If 
it  would  go  down  they  would  not  be  concerned.  That  is  tne  reason 
they  make  contracts. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Just  like  that  contract  I  have  submitted,  because 
that  settles  them  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  chance  of  the  rates  going  down,  rather 
than  going  up  ? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  The  chance  that  the  rate  is  going  down  is  not  go- 
ingto  hurt  them,  but  if  it  should  go  up  it  would  hurt  them. 

The  Chaisman.  I  say,  the  chances  of  the  rates  going  up  is  the  in- 
ducement for  them  to  enter  into  the  contract  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  right;  it  is  a  protection  to  the  shipper. 
The  Chairman.  Where  vou  have  this  contract,  is  it  the  under- 
standing that  the  shipper  shall  give  all  his  shipments  to  the  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  alwavs  a  matter  of  stipulation.  There  are 
some  shippers  who  will  make  a  contract  with  you,  in  accordance 
with  this  form  of  contract,  whereby  we  are  to  get  all  the  business 
of  this  shipper  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  Another  shipper  may 
come  in.  He  may  want  to  ship  12,000  or  15,000  tons  of  stun,  and  he 
may  say,  "  I  would  like  to  snip  and  make  a  contract  with  you  to 
give  you  8,000  tons.  I  will  want  to  keep  my  other  4,000  or  7,000 
tons  to  be  moved  as  I  see  fit,'^  and  as  long  as  he  commits  himself  to 
the  rate  that  we  agree  upon  it  is  quite  satisfactory.  We  will  always 
try  to  get  as  much  business  as  we  can  from  the  shipper. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Franklin,  this  inqiiiry  is  being  made  for  the 
information  of  Congress,  and  later  on  this  committee  may  be  called 
on  to  make  recommendations  as  to  legislation.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  the  committee  your  views  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  diflScult  matter.  It  is 
a  matter  that  we  have  all  been  considering  recently. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Certain  suits  are  pending  against 
the  lines  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  and  in  other  trades,  wherein 
it  is  claimed  that  they  are  operating  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the* 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  Or  course  what  we  would  like  to  know, 
from  your  viewpoint,  is  what  legislation  could  control  this  situation 
and  avoid  whatever  criticism  that  may  attach  to  the  present  methods. 
Mr.  Franklin.  The  diificulty  in  arriving  at  anything  we  may 
recommend  to  you  is  this:  That  we  all  feel  that  the  trade  nas  got  to 
be  looked  upon  in  a  different  way  from  the  railroad  business,  which 
is  an  interstate  business  and  all  within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  so  to  speak.  In  this  trade  that  we  are  dealing  with — the 
United  States — the  merchants  of  the  United  States  are  competing 
with  the  merchants  of  other  countries. 

The  Chauiman.  Right  in  that  connection  state  what  objection,  if 
any,  you  have  to  our  fixing  a  schedule  of  rates,  for  instance,  and  filing 
them  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  like  the  railroads. 
Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  come  to.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  us  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  file  a  rate 
and  not  change  that  rate  for  a  certain  fixed  time,  the  merchants  of 
the  United  States  may  lose  the  chance  of  a  sale  of  a  good  many  com- 
modities in  the  markets  abroad,  such  as  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and 
others,  where  they  are  coinpeting  with  the  product?  of  Russia,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  and  every  other  producing  country. 
It  is  not  as  if  it  were  just  in  your  own  country.    As  an  example  of  a 

contract  for  a  large  amount  of  wheat 

ifr.  Hardy.  Right  in  that  connection,  suppose  you  had  the  privilege 
of  lowering  rates  without  the  consent  of  legal  authority  but  not  the 
privilege  of  raising  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  will  just  answer  this,  and  I  will  go  back  to  the 
example  of  wheat. 
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The  general  point  in  being  able  to  raise  your  rate  of  freight 
would  be  this:  That  ^adually  your  trade  might  become  less  attnc- 
tiye  to  the  foreign  ships  than  the  trade  of  other  countries,  where  the 
ships  would  have  the  right  to  raise  the  rate  in  accordance  with  in- 
creased operating  expenses  and  other  expenses  and  everything  of 
that  kind.  Therefore,  it  might  result  in  your  services  being  reduced; 
in  other  words,  where  they  can  not  maintain  a  weekly  service  the 
lines  may  say,  ''  Well,  hold  on,  I  am  losing  money  here.  I  am  go- 
ing to  reduce  to  a  fortnightly  service."  In  the  last  10  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  more  money  lost  than  made  in  carrying  freight 

across  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  United  States  owners  of  rail- 
road capital  can  be  very  thankful  that  they  did  not  have  their  money 
invested  in  freight -carrying  ships  across  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
the  commerce  ot  the  United  States  has  been  carried  at  a  lower  rate 
per  ton  across  the  North  Atlantic  than  commerce  has  ever  been 
carried  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  carried  flour  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool  at  5  cents  a  hundred,  including  the  cost  of  load- 
ing and  discharging,  that  was  the  average  rate  over  a  term  of  years, 
almost 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  much  would  that  be  a  barrel,  and  I  can 
comprehend  it  better. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  a  flour  barrel  is  195  pounds,  and  we  car- 
ried that  at  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  that  is  10  cents  a  barrel,  or  a 
little  less.    We  can  not  put  it  in  and  take  it  out  for  that  price. 

Our  grain  freight  has  been  ruinously  bad,  and  every  other  freight 
has  been  bad.  Only  a  few  of  the  commodities  have  paid  a  reason- 
able rate. 

Just  to  show  you,  as  an  example,  the  I.  M.  M.  Co.,  owner  of  the 
Leyland  Line,  which  was  a  very  excellent  line  and  which  had  been  a 
very  profitable  line  up  to  1901.  They  paid  a  very  big  sum  of  monev 
for  it,  and  they  have  never,  since  1902,  received  a  dividend  until  tha 
year.  This  is  the  first  year,  1912,  that  they  have  ever  gotten  a  return 
on  a  dollar.  That  line  is  purely  a  trade  line.  Ana  if  you  fix  a 
maximum  or  minimum  rate,  you  are  going  to  do  your  commerce  an 
injury. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  grain,  which  shows 
you  the  necessity  of  having  fluctuating  rates;  that  is,  a  merchant  in 
Liverpool  wants  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  for  some  mills. 
He  gets  his  offer  of  grain  from  the  Baltic,  from  Australia,  from  the 
Argentine,  and  from  the  United  States.  He  buys  what  he  finds  to 
suit  his  grades  of  flour  and  what  is  the  cheapest  grain,  and  he  makes 
his  offer  on  it,  right  off  that  day.  That  offer  may  come  into  any  one 
of  our  places,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  Liverpool  Line,  as  we 
have  done  it  twice  in  the  last  three  weeks.  A  big  lot  of  grain  might 
come  in  and  the  shipper  would  say,  "We  will  give  you  a  hundred 
loads  of  grain,  if  you  will  take  it  at  such  and  such  a  rate,  and  close  out."' 
We  say,  "  Done ;  we  will  take  it.  We  want  the  grain ;  we  have  the 
empty  ships."  If  we  did  not  take  that,  it  does  not  necessarily  come 
bade  at  a  higher  rate.  It  may  be  Australia ;  that  may  he  the 
Black  Sea ;  that  may  be  the  Argentine.  If  we  are  under  such  control 
that  we  can  not  change  that  rate,  it  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
export  business  of  the  United  States.  I  mean,  when  I  say  that,  vol- 
ume business — the  big  business,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the  trade. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Now,  Mr.  Franklin,  if  you  are  through 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  if  you  are  not 
through. 

Mr.  Frankun.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  what 
could  be  done,  and  the  only  thing  that  we  can  see  as  a  starting  point 
would  be  publicity,  because  we  claim,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly — 
you  gentlemen  will  be  the  best  judges  of  our  method  of  conductinc; 
business,  which  is  an  agreement  on  rates,  and  in  some  cases  pooling, 
as  the  only  way  that  the  trans- Atlantic  and  the  foreign  trade  can  be 
properly,  economically,  and  efficiently  handled,  and  result  in  good 
services,  giving  the  merchant  good  service.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
any  law  passed  which  prohibits  our  doing  absolutely  that  which  we 
are  doing,  we  say  it  is  going  to  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  at  large 
and  to  the  export  and  import  business,  particularly  the  export. 
Therefore,  the  only  thing  we  can  see  in  any  way  would  be  the  ques- 
tion of  supervision,  and  then  let  us  see  where  we  are  wrong  later. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  some 
legislation  to  require  the  railroads  to  give  exactly  the  same  pro- 
rating with  all  vessels  with  whom  they  ship? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  of  course,  that  comes  in  only  in  the  coast- 
wise business,  and  coastwise  trade,  and  we  are  not  in  that  trade,  and 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  about  how  detrimental  that  mig;ht  be  to 
the  continuance  of  a  certain  regular  line.  I  would  say  that  if  a  line 
is  to  be  established  by  somebody  who  will  put  in  equal  facilities, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  that  somebody  who  can  maintain  proper 

facilitiea 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  your  line  enjoyed  a  prorating  with  the  railroads 
for  cargo  that  you  carry  destined  for  interior  points  that  is  of  greater 
advantage  to  you  than  to  another  ship,  that  other  ship  can  not  live 
in  competition  against  that? 

Mr.  Frankun.  No  ;  it  is  bound  to  drive  it  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ought  not  that  to  be  by  law  equalized  so  that  they 
will  be  bound  to  give  all  ships  the  same  prorating? 

Mr.  Frankun.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  should  be  anv  rates 
applicable  from  a  port  on  certain  kinds  or  classes  of  traffic  that  are 
not  applicable  to  ail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  that  is  justice? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  seems  to  be  justice.  There  may  be  other 
conditions  beyond  that  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  rail- 
road company  in  fairness  to  itself,  and  to  the  amount  of  traffic,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  to  give  the  same  facilities  as  the  other  fellow. 
I  do  not  know  whether 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  other  type  of  justice  would  require  the  same  fa- 
cilities and  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Frankun.  Where  we  are  operating  we  demand  the  same  rates 
and  the  same  facilities  as  anybody  gets. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  come  under  the  "  favored-nation 
clause  "  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  we  do.  We  are  waiting 
to  see. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreements  with  any  railroad  com- 
panies? 
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Mr.  Franklin.  No  agreements  of  any  kind  as  regards  any  traffic 
or  amount  of  traffic,  rates,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  onl^  thxog 
is,  we  have  an  understanding  that  we  get  free  wharfage.  We  go  in 
and  use  the  terminals  and  we  get  free  wharfage,  and  there  is  a  berth 
for  us  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  agreements  with  them  by  which  yoa 
are  to  have  the  exclusive  business  of  any  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Our  understanding  with  them  here  is  this:  This  is 
really  the  way  it  works  out,  that  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  service 
between  two  ports  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  railroad  they 
will  give  us  their  dock  free  of  charge,  and  they,  of  course,  will  not 
encourage  any  outside  competition  to  come  into  that  dock  or  thos^ 
facilities. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  one  matter  in  regard 
to  advertising  the  rates. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  has  always  been  a  puzzle. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  leave  this  there  are  one  or  two  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask : 

Did  you  testify  about  prorating  between  the  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines? 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  no  prorating  arrangement  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  none  whatever  on  ocean  freight? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  a  thing.  You  see,  we  are  in  no  way  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  in  order  to 
prorate  with  a  railroad  you  would  have  to  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  that  is  so,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  a  great  many  of  our  coastwise  lines,  because  they 
come  under  the  commission.  Any  tramp  coming  in,  you  see,  would 
not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  therefore  would  not  have  to  file  those  tariffs  with  Wash- 
ington and  could  not  make  that  prorating  arrangement.     Did  I  make 

that  plain  to  you? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  I  understand.  Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  made 
quite  a  talk  in  Congress  on  that,  and  spoke  of  certain  industries  of 
ours  which  had  difficulty  in  competing  with  their  competitors  in 
Germany  because  the  freight  rates  to  the  foreim  importers  were  less 
to  points  of  interior  destmation  than  the  railroad  rates  from  New 
Orleans  on  home  products. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  the  rate  of  freight  from  certain  jpoints  across 
the  Atlantic  to  New  Orleans  would  frequently  be  less  than  they  are 
for  a  mucli  shorter  haul  on  other  near-by  places  to  New  Orleans  by 
rail,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know,  but  that  is  not  what  his  statement  was.  I 
lliink  it  was  that  points  in' the  interior  were  reached  at  less  rates  of 
freight  from  Germany  than  they  were  from  New  Orleans  on  frei^t 
beginning  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Franklin.  He  might  be  able  to,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
could  prove  his  figures.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that  import  rates  on 
import  traffic  on  certain  commodities  are  lower  than  the  crdinan* 
rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Than  the  local  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Than  the  local  rate;  but  it  would  not  be  as  big  a 
difference  as  that. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  line  have  any  understanding  with  a  railroad 
as  to  keeping  the  rate  lower  than  the  local  rate  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No,  sir.  That  is  where  we  benefit  in  every  way 
over  the  coastwise  lines.  We  have  no  understanding  of  any  kind 
regarding  prorating  or  rebating  with  the  railroads,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  which  gives  us  any  advantage  over  the  published  tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  in  giving  a  thorough  bill  of  ladinc  from  Bremen  to 
some  points  in  the  United  States,  it  would  give  the  mrough  rate,  plus 
the  local  rate? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes;  and  by  instructions  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  railroads  have  to  show  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions. You  have  got  to  show  the  through  rate  and  then  show  how  it 
is  divided,  because  we  do  not  prorate  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  prorating  is  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

ilr.  FiuNKLiN.  It  is  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  is  only  on  the  established  coast  lines  that  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  far  as  that  prorating 
and  those  arrangements  are  concerned,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it  can 
be  extended  to  others  that  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  way  of  extending  it  by  agreement  be- 
tween you. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  I  want  to  ask 
you  about.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about  is  this  question 
of  giving  notice  of  your  rates.  This  has  always  occurred  to  me  in 
considering  that.  Suppose  now,  for  illustration,  that  you  are  com- 
pelled to  give  notice  or  what  your  rates  will  be  for  30  days.  I  be- 
lieve that  nas  been  proposed.  Now,  take  my  hoijjeport  as  an  illus- 
tration. Suppose  that  there  is  an  American  vessel^  one  American 
vessel  running  from  there,  and  in  competition  with  it  are  the  Japa- 
nese lines.  They  are  supposed  to  be  in  competition,  and  suppose 
they  are  really  in  competition. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  hardly  a  fair  supposition  in  view 
of  the  evidence  that  we  have  that  they  are  not  in  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  suppose  that  they  ore  in  competition,  and 
suppose  in  that  case  we  required  the  American  line  to  give  notice  for 
30  days  what  its  rates  were  going  to  be.  The  question  has  always 
.  occurred  to  me  if  that  is  not  giving  an  advantage  to  the  competitive 
lines,  so  that  they  could  cut  the  rates  under  it  and  get  the  freight 
away. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  the  difficulty.  If  you  compel  the  Ameri- 
can lines  to  give  this  notice  you  would  decidedly  have  trouble  there. 
The  foreign  line  would  wait  until  the  American  line,  with  which  it 
was  competing,  had  published  its  rate,  then  make  a  slightly  less  rate 

and  get  all  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  has  always  occurred  to  me,  that  if  you  had 
to  advertise  the  rate  and  give  notice  of  30  days,  a  tramp  could  come 
in  and  get  under  that. 

Mr.  Franklin.  If  we  had  a  fixed  rate  the  result  of  it  would  be, 
after  we  had  published  our  rate  and  it  could  not  be  changed  except 
upon  notice,  that  a  tramp  or  anybody  else  that  had  not  filed  its  rates 
could  come  in  and  take  the  business  away  from  us.    To  carry  that 
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along  a  little  further,  the  result  would  be  that  the  regular  line  would 
then  reduce  its  sailings,  and  then  the  tramp  in  that  time  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  merchants  would  have  no  service  in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you: 
X  have  seen  it  stated  frequently,  and  I  will  ^ive  you  a  few  illustra- 
tions, that  the  rates  from  Europe  to  certain  inland  points  in  the 
United  States  were  less  than  from  points  within  the  United  State, 
To  illustrate:  I  heard  a  manufacturer  testify  that  a  ton  of  pottery 
could  be  brought  from  Germany  to  Denver — I  do  not  know  whether 
Denver  is  the  place  or  not;  we  will  take  it  for  illustration — cheaper 
than  the  same  pottery  could  be  carried  from  New  York  to  Denver, 
although  it  might  be  brought  over  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course,  if  he  had  the  figures,  I  do  not  want  to 
dispute  those  figures ;  but  there  has  always  been  a  difference  between 
the  railroad  rate  on  import  traffic  and  the  local  traffic.  Now,  the  rate, 
I  hardly  think,  would  be  less  than  50  per  cent,  practically,  which  it 
would  have  to  be.  Don't  you  see,  you  have  got  to  give  the  ocean  some- 
thing; the  ocean  carrier  is  not  going  to  carry  that  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  Mr.  Kennedy  was  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.  Now,  those  cases  could  be  quickly  cleared 
up  by  appealing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  their 
table  of  local  and  import  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  there  is  another  case  of  this  kind  where  it 
was  claimed  that  plate  glass  brought  from  some  point  in  Europe, 
Belgium,  I  think,  that  the  rate  on  plate  glass  w^  cheaper  from  Bel- 
gium to  St.  Paul  coming  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  I  believe,  than  it 
was  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  or  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Paul. 
Then,  there  is  another  commodity  in  which  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly 
claimed  that  it  is  cheaper  to  send  a  crate  of  beer  from  Germany  to 
Denver  than  it  is  to  send  a  case  of  the  same  size  from  Cincinnati  to 
Denver. 

Mr.  Franklin.  All  of  those  examples  prove  the  reasonableness  and 
show  how  very  low  our  freight  rates  have  been  across  the  Atlantic, 
you  see. 

The  Chairman.  They  claim  our  tariff  law  is  faulty  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  long  as  we  give  you  reasonable  service  across 

the  Atlantic,  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  blame  for  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  inference  is  bad,  even  if  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  the  railroads  and  the  steamship  companies  for  the 
division  of  rates. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  point  in  my  mind  is  this :  That  I  do  not  think 
any  railroad  can  make  a  prorating  and  a  conditional  arrangement 
with  a  steamship  line  without  filing  it  here  in  Washington.  I  do  not 
think  they  would  even  consider  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  wav  that  is  gotten  around  and  the  same 
thing  accomplished  is  that  they  have  commodity  rates,  and  that 
some  commodity  rates  are  put  down. 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  commodity  import  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Franklin.  And  they  have  iinport  rates  that  apply  on  other 
articles.  Now,  the  rates  on  commodities  are  not  the  same  as  article 
rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  at  all  the  samCb 
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Mr.  Franklin.  Of  course  if  you  originated  a  shipment  of  glass- 
ware in  New  York  or  Chicago,  one  rate  might  apply,  whereas  if  that 
was  coming  from  Hamburg  there  might  possibly  be  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  lower  rate  is  not  always  the  same  scaling  for  all 
the  imports,  but  for  one  import  they  mav  make  a  very  much  lower 
rate,  wnile  for  the  other  they  may  make  the  local  rate. 

Mr.  Franklin.  But  all  of  those  rates  and  all  of  these  conditions 
have  been  matters  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
gone  over  very  carefully,  and  they  have  all  been  made  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  in  order  to  enable  the  railroads  to  get  some  of  this 
traffic  and  to  move  it  and  for  the  shipper  to  move  his  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  no 
profits  in  the  carrying  trade  across  the  North  Atlantic  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  gave  you  an  example — that  the  Leyland  Line, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  excellent  services,  did  not  pay  a  dividena 

on  its  preferred  or  common  shares  between  the  years  1902-3  and  1912. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  if  that  is  the  fact, 
how  the  Hamburg-American  Line  is  enabled  to  pay  on  its  capi- 
talization of  $96,000,000,  8  and  9  per  cent?  I  have  seen  their  state- 
ments twice. 

Mr.  Franbxin.  I  think  this  year  they  will  probably  pay  a  little 
bit  more. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  Hamburg- American 
has  been  able  to  make  a  profit  of  that  much?  I  saw  one  of  the 
statements,  and,  unless  I  am  a  very  poor  judge,  it  was  nearer  25 
per  cent  than  9. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  profit,  Mr.  Humphrey,  is  made  very  largely 
in  their  venture,  say,  out  of  the  passenger  ousiness  and  the  long- 
haul  freight  business,  and  of  course  with  the  passenger  business 
they  carry  freight  in  combination  steamers. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  You  mean  freight  business  alone  ? 
Mr.  Franklin.  I  said  particularly  the  freight  business.  The 
freight  business  has  been,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  most  remuner- 
ative across  the  North  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  the  profit  of  the  Hamburg- American,  in  your 
judgment,  due  in  any  degree  to  the  monopoly  that  it  has  in  certain 
directions  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  should  not  say  so.  I  should  say  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  company  is  about  65  years  of  aee;  it  is  admirably  op- 
erated; it  has  worked  its  business  up  thoroughly;  it  has  kept  its  capi- 
tal in  very  good  proportion  to  the  actual  floating  property,  its  tools, 
its  producing  property,  and  it  is  in  very  fine  financial  condition. 
Now,  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  world's  conditions  of 
transportation  are  becoming  a  little  more  stable. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  also  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  such  a 

Sowerful  company  that  it  can  fix  the  rates,  and  no  other  company 
are  enter  its  neld  to  undertake  to  cut  under  what  it  fixes  as  the  mini- 
mum? Has  it  not  reached  such  a  power  that  it  is  practically  a  mo- 
nopoly, so  far  as  the  fixing  of  rates  is  concerned,  in  its  field  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  thoroughly  covers  the  Hamburg  business,  and 
it  fixes  the  rates  of  the  Hamburg  trade,  and  it  takes  care  of  that  trade, 
and  it  fixes  such  reasonable  rates  that  nobody  could  profitably  under- 
cut that  business.    Did  I  get  that  clearly  before  you  ?    In  other  words, 
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the  point  I  want  to  get  clear  before  you  is  this :  If  the  Hamburg  com- 
pany deliberately  raise  their  rate  basis  far  above  the  basis  of  the 
trades  generally  the  world  over,  they  would  have  competition  right 
off.  There  are  lots  of  people  that  own  steamers  and  that  operate 
steamers  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  Hamburg  company  in  such  a 
way  but  what  if  the  Hamburg  company  turned  around  and  took  that 
position  they  would  go  into  Hamburg  and  get  the  business  if  the 
Hamburg  rates  were  too  high.  Unless  they  keep  their  conditions 
reasonable,  they  will  have  competition. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  companv  in  shape  financially,  though, 
unless  possibly  it  might  be  the  Hoystl  Afail,  to  enter  into  a  commercial 
war  with  the  Hamburg- American^  is  there? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  wduld  say  this:  There  is  no  company  that  has 
not  its  business  or  has  not  a  field  in  its  own  business  to  expand  to  its 
maximum,  and  therefore  anxious  to  go  into  the  Hamburg  field. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  Now,  is  it  true,  Mr.  Franklin,  that  there  is  no 
other  company  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Royal  Mail,  that  is  strong  enough  to  enter  into  a  real  fight  with 
the  Hamburg-American? 

Mr.  Frankijn.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  could  say  that  is  true,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  for  this  reason:  Suppose  there  are  several  lines  that 
to-day  mav  be  only  freight  lines,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  and  may 
have  "no  big  line  of  busmess,  and  suppose  their  financial  position  i? 
such  that  they  could  go  to  their  bankers  and  borrow  $15,000,000  or 
$20,000,000,  and  they  would  say,  "  Now,  we  are  going  to  put  a  line 
in  from  New  York  to  Hamburg."  They  could  do  it,  but  it  would 
have  to  be  some  company  that  had  the  capital  to  develop  it.  and  every- 
thing to  tide  it  over  in  a  lot  of  other  stress. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  long  would  $16,000,000  or  $20,000,000  h?X 
in  a  war  with  the  Hamburg- American  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  As  conditions  are  to-day,  it  would  last  for  a  verv 
long  time,  if  you  had  new  ships — ^not  with  old  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  much  of  an  investment  would  be  the  initial 
investment  of  a  good  line? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  type  of  steamer 
you  want  to  put  in.  If  you  wanted  to  put  in  a  type  of  good  com- 
bined passenger  and  cargo  steamers,  you  could  get  five  steamers  to- 
day for  about  two  and  a  half  million  apiece  to  do  that  work.  It  i? 
all  a  question  of  capital.  The  point  of  it  is  this,  that  the  Hamburg 
company  has  the  most  modern  tools,  the  best  ships;  it  is  splendidly 
organized,  and  it  is  bountifully  capitalized. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  it  is  not  watered  stock? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  a  bit  of  water  in  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Take  the  Leyland  Line;  is  that  the  trouble  with  it, 
that  it  does  not  pay  any  dividends,  that  they  are  overcapitalized? 
Has  that  been  the  fault  in  the  last  10  or  12  years  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No  ;  the  fault  in  the  last  10  or  12  years  has  been 
that  it  has  not  had  any  earning  capacity. 

Mr.  A yres.  Why  hasn't  it  had  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Because  freights  have  been  too  low.  It  has  a 
tremendous  investment  in  the  Boston,  Liverpool,  and  London  trade. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  in  eight  years  they  have  not  made  depreciation 
and  interest? 
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The  Chaisman.  They  have  the  floating  property  to  represent  the 
capital,  haven't  they? 
Mr.  Franklin.  They  have  the  floating  property  to  practically 

represent  the  capital.  There  may  be  some  water  in  it,  but  nothing 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Mr.  HtJMPHBEY.  To  put  the  question  in  another  way,  the  Ham- 
burg-American in  its  field  to-day  has  no  active  competitor,  has  it? 

Mr.  Frankun.  It  has  competitors  on  all  its  through  business  and 
indirect  business  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  between  its  main  north 

Atlantic  ports  it  has  no  active  competitor.  Where  you  get  the  ^ain, 
where  you  get  down  into  the  cotton  ports,  it  has  active  competitors, 
but  they  are  largely  season  services. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Don't  you  think  it  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  steamship  company  is  going  to  make  money  when  it 
has  an  inviting  field  and  no  competitors? 

Mr.  Franklin.  They  wUl  mate  money  if  their  financial  position 
is  such  that  they  can  keep  their  modem  steamers  in  and  develop 
that  business  and  carry  it  on  the  most  economical  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  they  are  prevented  logically  from 
orercharginjg  by  the  reasonable  anticipation  that  that  will  bring  on 
real  competition  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  must  certainly  be  a  mighty  comfortable 
position  for  the  company  to  be  in. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  a  magnificent  position ;  it  is  a  position  we  all 
admire. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  one  to  be  deplored  from  the  standpoint 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  and  let  us  go  further.  It  is  one  they  deserve 
from  their  own  labors.    They  deserve  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  get  a  book  called  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg," 
and  read  it,  you  could  not  but  be  filled  with  admiration  for  it. 

Mr.  Franklin.  You  can  not  help  but  admire  it  tremendously,  and 
they  have  shown  a  tremendous  amount  of  ability  in  it.  They  handle 
their  business  beautifully,  and  they  are  very  active  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  back  to  the  question  of  publicity. 
I  want  jou  to  develop  that  idea,  how  far  we  should  go  in  the  way  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  only  thing  we  feel  could  possibly  be  done — 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  majority  of  the  shipping  trade  agree 
with  me  on  that  or  not — is  the  question  of  filing  the  rates  at  some 
place  in  Washington  for  general  supervision,  to  which  shippers  can 
apply  and  see  what  rates  are  in  force  at  the  time  and  what  other 
people  are  getting.  We  feel  there  is  no  other  way  to  conduct  our 
business  except  by  working  together  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
now  working. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  if  this  discrimination  or  rebating 
exists  in  any  trade,  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Absolutely.  And  I  think  this,  tnat  the  object  in 
filing  it  would  be  that  there  is  the  rate  of  that  day.  We  would  have 
to  prove  in  the  case  of  any  difficulty  that  we  offered  to  a  shipper  that 
rate  on  that  day,  that  everything  was  equal  to  all,  an  equal  chance 
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to  everybody  to  ship  at  that  time.  We  might  get  all  we  wanted  to- 
day, and  we  might  be  out  of  the  market  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say^  with  reference  to  deferred  rebates 
also,  that  they  should  be  prohibited  by  law  t 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  have  never  used  deferred  rebates,  and  I  know 
very  little  about  them.  They  have  been,  by  people  who  have  used 
them  and  by  lines  who  have  used  them,  found  very  advantageous  not 
only  to  the  shippers,  but  to  the  steamship  companies.  But  I  think 
the  sentiment  in  the  United  States  regardmg  the  rebates  is  such  that 
I  do  not  care  about  advocating  that  we  be  allowed  to  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  shipping  lines,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  merchants,  I  think,  have  voiced  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
be  prohibited  by  law. 

Mr.  Franklin.  The  veiy  word  "  rebate  "  in  the  United  States 
has  not  a  very  satisfactory  meaning.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use 
of  our  pressing  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  again,  with  reference  to  the  agreements 
between  the  conference  lines,  what  do  you  say  about  the  law  reqoir- 
ing  those  agreements  to  be  filed,  say  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  like  tribunal,  instead  of  having  all  this 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  legal,  and  remove  any  controversy 
of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  feel  that  the  present  position  of  the  steamship 
companies  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one,  wnere  all  their  agreements 
are  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  more  because  the  other  fdlow  does 
not  know  what  is  in  them  than  because  of  what  is  really  in  them,  and 
I  think,  as  far  as  agreements  pertaining  to  business  from  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  it  would  not  be  at  all  prejudicial  to  business  to 
have  them  filed. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  repeatedly  called  for  agreements  in 
these  different  trades,  but  it  appears  that  the  American  agents  do  not 
know  anything  about  them,  never  saw  them,  and  only  have  the 
opinion  that  they  exist.  The  very  fact  that  they  are  held  abroad  and 
that  there  is  no  inclination  to  give  them  up  to  us  for  consideration 
that  we  may  know  their  terms  creates  suspicion^  of  course,  that  they 
are  bad,  that  they  do  not  want  them  to  see  the  light  of  day.  We  are 
not  assuming  that  that  is  true ;  but  if  they  are  all  right,  if  they  are 
based  on  sound  economic  principles  and  are  not  prejudicial  to  com- 
merce and  do  not  encourage  monopoly,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
fibould  not  be  filed  or  supervised  bv  some  comoetent  tribunal. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Now,  are  you  talking  about  tne  westbound  or  east- 
bound? 

The  Chairman.  Westbound. 

Mr.  Franklin.  Westbound  as  well  as  eastbound  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  we  could  by 
legislation  compel  them — ^that  is,  ships  engaged  in  our  trade,  clearing 
from  American  ports — to  do  that  as  a  condition  precedent.  If  it  is 
a  good  rule  for  you  to  file  your  agreements  in  tne  outgoing  trade, 
why  not  in  the  opposite  direction  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Well,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not  see  any  seriouis 
objection  to  it,  because  I  believe  that  all  these  agreements  that  so 
much  fuss  has  been  made  out  of  are  all  absolutely  reasonable  and 
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good  economic  propositions  for  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
both  east  and  west  bound. 
Mr.  Hahdy.  If  thev  are  not.  that  is  all  the  more  rcRson  whv  thpy 

_  V  '  ■ft' 

shonld  be  known. 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  what  I  say.  why  I  am  in  favor  of  filing  the 
eastbound.    I  do  not  like  to  say  anytning  about  the  westbound  situa- 
tion.   It  is  not  one  we  have  any  control  over  here ;  but  as  far  as  the 
eastbound  is  concerned,  we  do  practically  control  that,  and  I  see  no 
objection  to  filing  the  agreements  and  filing  our  rates  of  freight,  but 
I  do  see  very  serious  obstacles  and  objections  to  having  rates  fixed 
and  not  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  force  of  your  objections. 
Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  publicity. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this 
country  and  have  a  great  tendency,  or  at  least  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  protect  our  commerce  if  all  these  transactions  were  made 
public,  so  that  everybodjr  would  know  just  what  was  being  done  by 
every  vessel  that  comes  into  our  ports,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commerce  as  a  Nation?    Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  know  just 
exactly  what  is  being  done? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  you,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be 
particularly  detrimental  to  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  us  in  this  way :  At  least 
we  would  know  what  was  going  on  and  would  be  guaranteed  that 
there  was  not  something  taking  place  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  would  relieve  your  suspicion ;  that  is  the  whole 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  estimated  that  about  92  per  cent 
of  our  commerce  is  carried  in  foreign  ships ;  and  it  has  been  urged, 
too,  with  much  force,  that  our  commerce  is  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  Europe.  Now,  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  North  At- 
lantic trad^,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  kind^  as 
far  as  discrimination  is  concerned.  You  see.  that  noes  not  come  into 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  at  all,  because  the  North  Atlantic  trade  is 
between  the  two  countries;  it  is  not  a  trade  in  which  the  two  coun- 
tries are  shipping  to  an  indirect  point  and  competing,  except  where 
yon  are  taking  transshipment  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  too;  but  commodities  moving 
from  this  country  to  Europe — are  they  handled  equitably  as  com- 
pared with  commodities  from  Europe  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Oh,  absolutely.  The  steamship  companies  are 
anxious  to  get  all  they  can.  That  is  the  point  about  that.  We  do 
not  care  who  is  selling,  just  so  we  are  carrying  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  indirect 
trade,  sav,  the  Brazil  trade? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No-  not  to  South  America;  we  are  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  We  make  those  rates  without  any  regard  to  any 
buying  or  selling  of  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discrimination  against  our  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  against  those  of  Europe  in  the  far 
eastern  trade  ? 
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Mr.  Frankun.  None  that  I  know  of  at  alL 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  these  are  foreign  lines  under  foreign 
ownership  for  the  most  part.  You  say  there  is  no  such  discrimini- 
tion? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  the  rates  as  low  from  New  York  to  Australia  as 
from  London  to  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes:  they  are;  sometimes  lower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere  anything  else,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  think  you  can  realize  how  difiScult  it  would  be  f« 
us.  In  the  first  place,  not  only  does  the  ballasting  feature  come  in, 
but  it  is  the  question  of  the  tramp  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we 
were  tied  up  as  the  railroads  are  tied  up  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
work  for  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  tramp  in  bulk  careo  comes  in  competition 
with  the  regular  lines?  Isnx  that  one  difficulty  in  the  questioD  o{ 
reflation  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  saying.  We  may  have 
a  rate  filed  in  Washington  that  might  be  subject  to  only  five  days' 
notice.  A  tramp  would  come  in  over  night  and  take  the  business  at 
whatever  rate  it  saw  fit,  and  we  could  not  touch  it  without  subjecting 
ourselves  to  certain  penalties. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  tramp  were  placed  under  the  same 
supervision  ? 

Mr.  Franklin.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  you  would  do  it,  because  it 
is  nc  t  only  the  tramp  himself,  but  the  charterer  and  anybody  else. 
He  is  an  absolutely  free  lance,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  tie 
him  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  here  that  Grace  &  Co.,  I  think, 
engaged  in  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  they  are 
also  merchants  as  well  as  operating  steamship  lines.  Of  course  they 
buy  their  commodities,  assemble  them  in  New  York,  sav,  and  ship 
them  to  their  houses  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  for  distribu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  they  will  take  a  cargo  to  fill  their  ships. 
That  is  a  situation  that,  in  vour  opinion,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  if  you  are  compelled  to  file  your  rates? 

Mr.  Franklin.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  meet  it.  We  might  get 
caught  and  the  ship  would  not  stand  up.  If  we  can  not  take  grain 
right  off  we  might  have  serious  difficulties. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpoena  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Franklin.  No;  I  have  not  anything  here.  I  think  I  have 
given  you  everything  you  want.  If  you  fincfanything  more  that  you 
want,  let  us  know. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  contract,  haven't  we? 

Mr.  Franklin.  Yes.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  You  have  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  good  matter  for  thought. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  4  o^clock,  gentlemen.  We  will  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  January  24, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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EBIDAY,  JANITABY  24,   1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Thayer,  Burke,  Stone, 
Post,  Stephens,  and  Faison. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  representing  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line,  has  furnished  a  copy  of  the  agreement  between  the  Booth 
Line,  Quebec  Steamship  C!o.,  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  relative 
to  the  present  first-class  rate  from  Barbados  to  New  York,  and  it  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

The  paper  here  submitted  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "Ex- 
hibit No.  65  "  and  is  as  follows : 

KxHiBiT  No.  65. 

September  6,  1912. 
Messrs.  Busk  &  Daniels, 

Agents  the  Lamport  <f  Uolt  Line,  Produi^e  Exchange,  City. 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  conversation  between  your  'Sir.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Sandford.  of  tlie  Booth  Line,  and  the  writer,  we  beg  to  confirm  the  decision  to 
advance  all  passage  rates  to  and  from  the  West  Indies  beginning  October  1, 
1912,  ^5  on  each  flrst-class  ticket  and  $2.50  on  each  steerage  ticket. 

The  Royal  Dutch  West  Indian  Mail  are  making  the  same  advance  in  passage 
rates  from  October  1,  and  It  is  understood  that  the  four  lines  will  advise  their 
N\>$t  Indian  agents  by  first  direct  Barbados  mail,  which  closes  on  the  9th  in- 
sant  at  11.30  a.  m. 

We  are  explaining  to  our  agents  that  the  advance  Is  made  necessary  owing 
to  the  h€flA*y  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  passenger  trade,  under  the  new 
law  requiring  steamers  to  carry  two  wireless  operators,  and  to  be  fitted  witli  an 
amilinry  from  October  1,  next.    Please  confirm. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  E.  Outebbridoe  &  Co. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  FRAHKHH  D.  MOONET,  VICE  FEESIDENT 
AHS  GENERAL  MANAOEB  OF  THE  NEW  TOSK  ft  FOBTO  BICO 
8TEAMSHIF  CO.  AND  OENEBAL  KANAOEB  CLYDE  SANTO  DO- 
HDrOO  LINE,  11  BBOADWAT,  NEW  YOBS,  N.  Y. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer,  your 
address,  and  your  business  connections. 

Mr.  MooxEY.  Franklin  D.  Mooney,  11  Broadway,  New  York;  vice 
president  and  general  manager  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co.;  general  manager  Clyde  Santo  Domingo  Line. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  want  to  make  a  Dreliminary 
statement.    If  so,  Mr.  Mooney,  proceed. 

Mr.  Mooney.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name  ol 
the  Xew  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  as  well  as  my  own,  hag. 
been  before  your  committee,  I  should  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Early  in  1000  the  firm  of  Miller,  Bull  &  Knowlton,  composed  of 
Archibald  H.  Bull  and  Henry  T.  Knowlton,  was  in  the  ship  broker- 
age business  and  was  also  the  managing  agent  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

Differences  had  arisen  between  Messrs.  Bull  and  Kiiowlton  and 
they  decided  to  separate. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  desired  to  discontinue 
the  managing  agency  and  to  control  it?  own  nfTnirr  nndor  a  general 
manager. 
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Messrs.  Bull  and  Knowlton  sold  ouf  their  interests  in  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co^  and  a  part  of  the  agreem^t  was 
*  that  neither  should  go  into  the  !Porto  Rico  business  for  10  years. 
This  agreement  could  be  waived  by  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.,  and  in  the  case  of  'Mr.  Knowlton  it  was  waived,  ind 
he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  company  in  May,  1900, 
and  sold  out  his  interest  in  Miller,  Bull  &  Knowlton  to  Mr.  A.  E 
Bull. 

After  his  separation  from  Knowlton,  Bull  carried  on  business 
under  the  name  of  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co.,  organized  the  A.  H.  Bull 
Steamship  Co.  and  went  into  the  coastwise  business.    After  the  ex- 

f)iration  of  the  10  years  he  entered  the  Porto  Rico  service  with  his 
ine  and  made  announcements  that  he  would  cut  the  rates  20  per 
cent. 

It  was  in  the  earlv  part  of  1911  that  Mr.  Bull  started  his  service 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  for  some  time  after  that  we  ignored  his  comp^i- 
tion  and  did  not  cut  rates,  but  later  found  it  necessary  to  take  steps 
to  meet  the  competition,  which  we  did.  A  rate  war  ensued  and 
freights  declined  to  an  unremunerative  basis,  and  have  continued 
so  to  this  day. 

On  November  17,  1911,  Mr.  Bull  called  at  my  office  and  explained 
that  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  Porto  Rico  busi- 
ness, having  been  in  it  previously,  and  he  had  therefore  started  his 
line  and  intended  to  continue.  He  said  he  did  not  want  a  rate  war, 
and  voluntarily  offered  to  limit  the  amount  of  tonnage  or  the  number 
of  sailings,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  provided,  however,  that  he 
should  enjoy  a  25  per  cent  "  differential." 

Mr.  EiARDY.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Twenty-five  per  cent  lower  rates  than  any  that  we 
mi^ht  name,  sir. 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Bull  that  I  was  very  sorry  he  felt  obliged  to  go 
into  the  business,  but  that  he,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  run  a  service  to  Porto  Rico,  and  that  we  had  no 
arrangements  with  anybody,  nor  would  we  make  any. 

I  further  told  Mr.  Bull  tnat  in  my  judgment  his  proposition  was 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act,  as  it  was  in  restraint  of 
trade.  He  said  he  didn't  agree  with  me,  as  he  had  been  advised  by 
his  counsel  that  this  was  not  so.  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  conver- 
sation he  left  the  office,  but  returned  in  a  few  days  and  said  he  had 
obtained  a  copy  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  that  what  I  said  was  so,  but 
that  he  could  enter  into  a  "  gentleman's  agreement." 

At  various  times  and  places  subsequently  he  talked  to  me  and  asked 
if  we  were  ready  to  accept  his  offer,  and  I  told  him  that  we  would 
enter  into  agreements  with  no  one,  but  that  if  he  had  ships  to  charter 
we  would  gladly  charter  them  at  any  time  we  needed  them,  giving 
him  the  current  rates.  He  said  he  would  not  charter  his  ships  to 
anyone ;  that  he  was  determined  to  operate  a  line  of  his  own. 

We  declined  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  with  him,  and  he 
finally  said  that  if  we  would  not  enter  into  an  arrangement,  then  we 
must  expect  a  fight,  and  that  he  would  cut  rates  untu  we  recognized 
him. 

The  Chaihman.  What  lines  run  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico? 
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Mr.  MooNET.  The  Insular  Line,  the  Ked  D  Line,  the  Bull  Line, 
the  Benner  Line  of  sailing  vessels,  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Kico 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chatwman,  What  lines  run  there  regularly — ^make  regular 
trips  on  schedules  ? 

Mr.  MooNBT.  Li  addition  to  ours  and  the  Insular  Line  there  is  the 
Red  D  Line,  and  the  Bull  Line  sailing  perhaps  twice  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  this  Insular  Line.  How  is  it  owned 
and  managed,  and  who  are  the  officers  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  can  not  answer  that  cmestion,  Mr.  Chairman.    I 
know  they  are  a  line  of  which  William  E.  Peck  &  Co.  are  general 
agents,  and  they  operate,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  chartered 
ships. 
The  Chaibman.  Thev  do  not  own  any  ships? 
Mr.  MooNBY.  They  ao  not,  as  I  understand  it,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Is  it  an  incorporated  company? 
Mr.  MooNBY.  I  believe  it  is. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Peck  is  the  president  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  even  know  who  the  officers  are. 
The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  ships  regularly  to  Porto  Rico  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Thev  have  been  doing  so  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  Chairman,  in  the  passenger  and  freight  business,  or  just 
freighters? 

1&.  MooNEY.  All  their  ships  are  operated  as  freight  ships  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  they  have  under  charter ;  I  believe  it  is 
the  S,  V.  LuckenJ>achj  which  has  accommodations  for  perhaps  76 
first-cabin  passengers. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  companies  carry  passengers? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  In  addition  to  our  own,  the  Red  D  Line,  and  this 
one  ship  I  have  just  mentioned. 
The  Chairman.  What  company  operates  the  Red  D  line  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Bliss,  Wallett  &  Co.  are  the  general  agents. 
The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  incorporated  companjr  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  my  understanding  so ;  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  corporate  name? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  know.    I  could  not  answer  that. 
The  Chairman.  State  to  the  committee  if  your  firm  or  line  has 
at  any  time  been  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or  anv 
understanding  or  understanding  with  any  of  these  lines  mentioned, 
or  any  other  lines,  as  regards  either  the  ireight  or  passenger  traffic 
to  and  from  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico ;  and,  if,  so,  state  the 
nature  of  the  agreement  and  the  understandings. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  arrangement  either  as  to  freight  or  pas- 
sengers with  any  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  my  question — it  is  not  whether 
you  have  such  an  agreement,  but  have  you  had  in  the  past  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  with  any  other  line  with 
reference  to  the  division  of  traffic  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ports  are  there  in  Porto  Rico? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  We  run  regularly  to  from  three  to  seven,  but  there 
are  many  small  ports  whicn  we  occasionally  stop  at  when  sufficient 
cargo  offers — ^pernaps  15  would  cover  the  total. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  has  there  been  between 
your  lines  and  any  one  of  the  other  lines  mentioned,  with  reference 
to  the  division  of  ports? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  not,  nor  has  there  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  agreement  between  them  regulating  the 
time  and  number  of  sailings  between  any  designated  ports  in  Porto 
Rico? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  none. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  or  understanding, 
whether  it  is  a  written  agreement,  verbal  agreement,  or  gentleman  s 
understanding,  expressea  by  letters,  or  in  any  other  way,  fixing 
freight  rates  or  passenger  iares,  and  the  maintenance  ana  change 
of  the  same  ? 

Mr,  MooNEY.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  such  agreement  or  understanding, 
regarding  deferred  rebates,  or  other  privileges  and  advantages? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  As  between  yourselves  and  shippers? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  none  with  other  lines  nor  with  shippers.  I 
might  say,  however,  on  that  point,  sir,  we  have  special  contracts  with 
shippers,  but  no  system  of  rebates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sample  copies  of  those  contracts  show- 
ing the  different  forms? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have,  sir,  here,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  each 
contract,  showing  the  form  of  contract  in  existence  between  your- 
selves and  the  shippers.  We  do  not  want  all  the  contracts,  but  we 
want  every  different  form  of  contract  between  yourselves  and  the 
shippers. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think,  perhaps,  a  form  for  the  outward  and  a  form 
for  the  homeward  would  cover  that,  and  I  will  leave  them  with  the 
stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  I^t  them  be  identified  as  exhibits. 

The  documents  here  submitted  by  the  witness  were  marked  by 
the  stenographer  "  Exhibit  No.  66,"  and  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  i36. 

Swift  &  Co.,  "  Ponce  "  Refrtc.krator  Contract,  from  June,  1912,  to  May,  101S. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  at  New  York  this  23d  day  of  May,  1912. 
between  Swift  &  Co..  hereinafter  called  the  "  Shippers,'*  and  the  New  York  4 
Porto  Rico  Steamsliip  Co..  hereinafter  called  the  "  Steamship  Cbmpany." 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1  paid  by  each  to  the  other,  receipt  of  which 
by  each  of  the  parties  hereto  Is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  mutual  cot- 
enants  heroin  set  forth,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 

I.  The  Steamship  Company  ajirees  that  during  the  life  of  this  contrnct  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  specified  below  the  Shippers  are  to  hare  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  both  Ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  at  present  installed  on  the  steBin- 
ship  Ponce,  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats  and  other  perishable  products 
of  the  Shippers,  at  the  rate  of  $700  per  trip,  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  (landed  on  dock  at  the  latter  port).  The  Shippers  agree  not  to 
ship  anything  in  the  ice  boxes  which  would  be  injuriouB  to  the  boxes  them- 
selves, the  refrigerating  equipment,  or  the  vessel.  Also,  the  ice  boxes  are  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Steamship  Company  on  the  return  voyage  from  Porto 
Ilico  to  New  Orleans. 
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II.  This  contract  Is  to  start  with  the  June,  1912,  sailing  of  the  Ponce  from 
New  Orleans  and  Is  to  terminate  upon  dellyery  of  the  contents  of  the  ice  boxes 
at  San  Juan  on  the  last  sailing  of  the  Ponce  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York 
In  May,  1913. 

III.  The  Steamship  Ck>mpany  agrees  to  give  the  Shippers  monthly  sailings 
from  New  Orleans,  but  does  not  obligate  Itself  to  dispatch  the  Potwe  for  San 
Juan  direct,  but  will  have  the  vessel  call  at  that  port  as  soon  after  her  arrival 
OD  the  island  as  they  can  arrange.  The  Steamship  (Company  further  reserves 
the  right  to  change  its  present  schedule  of  sailings  for  the  Ponce,  should  cir- 
cumstances require  It;  but  should  it  be  arranged  that  the  Ponce  will  sail  from 
New  Orleans  more  often  than  once  a  month,  the  Shippers  are  to  have  the  use 
of  the  ice  boxes  the  same  as  though  she  were  dispatched  monthly,  the  rate  of 
freight  to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  $700  per  trip. 

The  Steamship  Company  is  to  give  the  Shippers  10  days'  written  notice  of 
each  Bailing  of  the  Ponce  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York. 

Furthermore,  while  it  is  the  Steamship  Company's  intention  to  operate  the 
Fonce  regularly  between  New  Orleans  and  Porto  Rico,  should  circumstances 
necessitate  her  being  ordered  to  New  York  for  one  trip,  the  Shippers  are  to 
have  the  option  of  using  her  ice  boxes  on  the  outward  voyage  from  New  York 
on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  from  New  Orleans.  Should  the 
Shippers  find  themselves  unable  to  use  the  Ice  boxes  on  said  outward  voyage, 
they  may  so  noti^  the  Steamship  Company  15  days  prior  to  the  date  of  sailing, 
and  no  expense  or  penalty  will  attach  to  their  failure  to  so  ship,  but  in  such 
an  event  the  Steamship  Company  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  said  ice 
boxes  on  the  aforesaid  voyage. 

If  misbap  to  one  of  the  steamship  company's  other  passenger  vessels,  or  some 
other  happening  of  serious  moment,  now  unforeseen .  should  necessitate  the 
Vonve  being  diverted  to  the  steamship  company's  New  York  service  for  more 
than  one  trip,  the  shipiiers  are  to  have  the  option  of  continuing  this  agreement 
for  the  bn lance  of  the  period  It  is  to  run  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
except  that  the  rate  of  freight  Is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  Should  the  shippers  desire  to  cancel  this  agreement  because  of  such 
diversion,  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  expense  or  penalty. 

IV.  The  steamship  company  further  agrees  to  keep  said  boxes  in  good  repair 
daring  the  life  of  this  contract,  and  also  that  said  ice  boxes  shall  be  in  proper 
coDdltion  to  receive  fresh  meats,  etc.,  when  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tb^ 
shippers;  the  former  is  also  to  furnish  the  refrigeration  and  maintain  whatever 
temperature  is  desired  by  the  shippers.  The  shippers  are  to  load  the  boxes  at 
New  Orleans  under  their  own  supervision  and  with  their  own  employees,  and 
the  steamship  company  is  to  discharge  same  at  San  Juan  at  its  expense. 

V.  The  shippers  shall  pay  freight  on  the  ice  boxes  for  each  trip  from  New 
Orleans,  whether  employed  or  not.  at  the  said  rate  of  $700  per  trip.  Freight 
under  this  agreement  is  to  be  imid  at  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the  steamship 
company  within  three  days  after  steamer's  sjiillng. 

VI.  The  act  of  God.  adverse  winds,  restraint  of  princes  and  rulers,  the  Presi- 
dent's enemies.  Are,  pirates,  accidents  to  machinery  or  boilers,  and  nil  other 
dangers  and  accidents  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation  of  whatever  nature 
and  kind  soever  during  the  said  voyages  always  excepted. 

And  each  shipment  shall  be  deemed  carried  In  respect  of  matters  not  herein 
provided  for  n\)on  the  terms  of  the  steamship  company's  regular  printed  form  of 
bill  of  hiding,  whether  issued  or  not. 

VII.  If  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  the  operations  of  either 
party  should  be  interrupted  by  accidents,  strikes,  or  causes  beyond  their  con- 
trol, they  shall  not  be  held  to  comply  with  the  foregoing  conditions  as  long  as 
the  said  causes  continue  to  exist;  but  on  the  resumption  of  operations  this 
contract  shall  again  be  in  force. 

VIII.  It  Is  mutually  agreed  that  the  shippers  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  for- 
warding via  steamers  of  other  lines  than  those  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  10  i)er  cent  of  all  their  provision  shipments  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto:  but  in  consideration  of  the  rate  named  hereunder  on  the 
Pffttcc'M  refrigerators,  it  is  understood  that  during  the  life  of  this  agreement  all 
tbeir  remaining  provision  cargo  Is  to  be  shipped  by  the  steamship  companj's 
vessels. 

TX.  It  is  further  mutually  agreed  that  if  any  general  reduction  is  made  by 
the  steamship  company  in  its  present  freight  rates  on  commodities  handled  by 
the  shippers,  the  latter  are  to  have  the  proportionate  benefit  of  such  reduction 
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during  the  period  for  which  it  is  in  force,  except  that  no  reduction  is  to  be  nude 
in  the  rates  herein  named  on  the  Ponce* s  refrigerator  space. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  companies  hare  executed  this  agreement  in  dupli- 
cate the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Swift  &  Co., 
By  A.  R.  Fay. 

The  New  Yobk  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  { 

By    Fe AN  KLIN    D.    MOONEY,  j 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager.         ; 


Witnesses  : 

Geo.  D.  Chase. 
Jno.  E.  Craig. 


December  6,  1912. 
Messrs.  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen  :  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  30th  ultimo,  file  E-217, 
which  agrees  in  essential  with  the  writer's  conversation  with  your  Mr.  Gbase 
except  that  this  agreement  will  not  cancel  contract  now  existing. 

The  understanding  is  that  the  Porto  Rico  Line  will  transport  not  leas  than 
90  per  cent  of  packing-house  products  shipped  by  Swift  &  Co.  from  New  York 
at  our  present  tariff  rate  less  25  per  cent,  and  Swift  &  Co.  reaffirms  agreement 
to  confine  to  our  line  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  packing-house  prodocts 
moving  to  Porto  Rico. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Oenerdl  Freight  Agent, 


PORTO   RICAN   CONTRACT. 

Chicago,  yovember  30,  19 It 
Mr.  V.  K.  Hull, 

General  Freight  Agent,  New  York  d  Porto  Rican  Steamship  Co , 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  N,  T. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  confirm  our  telegram,  29th  instant,  advising  we  woaM 
accept  the  proposition  you  made  our  Mr.  Chase,  in  New  York  on  Monday,  ^t 
on  all  Porto  Rican  provisions  we  may  ship  via  your  steamers  from  New  York 
from  date  to  end  of  December,  1913,  we  are  to  pay  you  your  preseit  tariff 
rates  less  than  26  per  cent,  and  it  is  further  understood  that  we  are  to  ship 
via  your  steamers  90  per  cent  of  our  Porto  Rican  business.  This  new  arrange- 
ment to  cancel  any  previous  agreements  we  may  have  had  with  you. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  won't  you  kindly  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter? 

Yours,  respectfully,  Swift  &  Co., 

Per  A.  B.  Fay. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Many  of  the  outward  forms,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  in 
letter  form,  but  they  simply  diiffer  as  to  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Without  referring  to  them  in  detail,  give  us  the 
general  features  of  those  contracts — m  other  words,  do  you  give  one 
shipper  a  less  rate  than  any  other  shipper  under  any  conditions 
whatever? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  without  referring  to  any  detail,  give  us  the 
general  features  of  those  contracts — in  other  words,  do  you  give  one 
shipper  a  less  rate  than  another  shipper  under  any  conditions  what- 
ever? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  For  example,  we  have  contracts  for  the  carrying  of 
sugar.  We  have  one  contract  that  covers  a  period  of  three  years  or 
more,  which  averages  70,000  tons  of  sugar— from  60,000  to  70,000 
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tons  of  sugar — originating  at  one  plantation  at  which  tliere  is  no 
ports  and  no  other  shipper  from  that  particular  place  in  the  island. 
Southbound — ^meaning  irom  the  States  to  Porto  Rico — we  have  made 
various  contracts  with  shippers  on  a  basis  of  regular  sailings,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  perhaps  six  months  or  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  at  a  given  time  does  a  large  shipper  get  a 
more  favorable  rate  than  a  smaller  shipper  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  all  shippers  get  a  more  favorable  rate  pos- 
sibly at  certain  times. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  take  a  particular  sailing,  cargoes  going  in 
the  same  vessel  to  the  same  port,  of  the  same  commodity.  Does  one 
shipper  get  a  more  favorable  rate  than  another  and,  if  so,  under  what 
conditions  ? 

Mr,  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir;  he  may  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  As  I  say, 
there  are  times  when  our  rates,  because  of  competition  which  we 
meet,  are,  perhaps,  lower  than  the  tariff,  possibly  50  to  70  per  cent. 
The  shipper,  who  is  shipping  on  that  particular  steamer,  may  get 
50  to  70  per  cent.  We  have  other  contracts  with  shippers  for  a 
period  of  a  year,  who  are  willing  to  make  it,  perhaps,  25  per  cent 
from  our  regular  tariff  on  which  we  guarantee  regular  sailings,  so 
that  he  is  not  interested  in  an  extra  discount.  He  wants  us  to  make 
a  contract  with  him  to  provide  regular  and  frequent  sailings. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  differences  in  rates  only  apply  to  cases 
where  you  have  a  contract  with  a  shipper  covering  a  definite  period, 
say  six  months  or  more,  and  providing  for  regular  sailings  ? 

Mr.  Moonby.  Unless  the  shipper  is  willing,  for  any  reason,  to  paj 
us  even  more  than  the  best  rate  we  can  get  at  the  time  the  ship  is 
sailing. 

The  Chairman.  A  shipper  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  that,  would 
he,  unless  there  was  some  special  inducement  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  He  would,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Moonby.  For  instance,  there  are  times  when  there  is  a  com- 
modity that  must  move — ^machinery,  perhaps,  for  sugar  mills,  that 
is  urgently  needed.  Our  space  may  be  very  limited.  It  may  be  a 
peculiar  shipment  of  heavy  macninery — hollers,  engines,  pieces 
weighing  anywhere  from  2  to  20  tons — and  we  may  be  allowmg  a 
discount  on  that  particular  steamer,  but  would  not  name  on  that  par- 
ticular shipment  the  lowest  discount. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  under  those  circumstances,  he  would 
rather  pay  the  higher  rate  than  to  wait  for  another  steamer? 
Mr.  Moonby.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  tariffs  between  New 
York  and  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  not  quite  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  as  to  whether  or  not,  the  conditions  being 
precisely  the  same,  you  ever  give  preference  to  one  shipper  over 
another? 

Mr.  Moonby.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  if  conditions  are  identically  the 
same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  here  is  a  man  with  20,000  tons  want- 
ing to  ship,  and  another  man  with  only  a  thousand  tons  and  there 
is  nothing  to  cause  a  distinction  except  the  amount 
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Mr.  MooNBY.  Unless  it  be,  sir,  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
loading  of  it  in  the  West  Indies.  In  Porto  Rico,  for  example,  there 
are  many  places  where  we  load  su^ar  wliere  the  absence  of  a  harbor 
would  prevent  our  loading  more  than  2,000  bags  a  day,  while  there 
are  other  places  where  we  might  load  eight  or  ten  thousand  bags. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  But  suppose  you  are  in  the  same  harbor.  I  have 
freight  there  and  another  man  has  freight  there;  one  is  a  big  man 
and  the  other  is  a  little  man.  Do  you  ever  make  any  distincti(« 
between  the  two  men  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  shipment! 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Take  the  case  I  put  of  20,000  tons  and  1,000  tons; 
that  is  the  only  difference  there  is  between  them.  What  amount 
of  difference  do  you  make  in  that  case? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  In  the  case  of  the  20,000  tons  perhaps  we  would 
name  a  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  1,000  tons  we  try  to  get  perhaps 
a  little  more  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  do  make  a  reduction  for  large 
quantities? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  the  names  of  the  shippers  that  get 
these  lower  rates. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  regular  tariff;  we  have  a  basic  tariff, 
we  make  our  rates  according  to  conditions  and  they  naturally 
vary.  We  have  arrangements  with  a  great  many  shippers.  I  can 
give  you  a  list,  however,  of  those  with  whom  we  have  special  con- 
tracts, perhaps  9  or  10. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  They  will  be  identified  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

The  list  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "  Exhibit  No. 
67,"  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  07. 

America i>  Tobacco  Co. 

Daussa.  P.,  &  Co. 

Gonzalez  Padln  Co. 

Import  Packing  Co. 

National  Paclsing  Co. 

Ponce  Pier  Contract. 

Swift  &  Co. — Ice  box  via  New  Orleans,  packing-house  products. 

Texas  Co. 

Norton  &  Son— Gunnies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  samples  of  the  contracts  with 
these  shippers  you  namef 

Mr.  MooNFY.  I  will,  sir:  in  fact,  they  are  attached  to  the  other  con- 
tract. May  I  ask  you  for  that  contract,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  the  form  of  the  contract,  but  I  think  it  has 
the  rates  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Moo>EY.  I  will  give  you  a  form  of  the  contract.  That  one  has 
our  rates  in  it,  and  I  should  like  to  have  it  if  I  may.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  disclose  the  rates. 

Mr.  BuRLTNGHAM.  Exccpt  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Exactly.    1  think  it  is  in  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  putting  it  in  the  record- 
Mr.  MooNEY.  All  right,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  all  the  contracts  you  have  with 
shippers? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  I  have,  sir.  It  is  one  general  form;  there 
may  be  some  change  in  the  rates.  If  I  have  not,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  These  all  relate  to  one  firm,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  form  of  contract  is'  the  same  with 
all  others,  except  as  to  ports  where  conditions  are  diflferent 

The  Chairman.  Different  contracts  may  quote  different  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  brought  all  the  contracts  and  agree- 
ments and  other  documents  called  for  in  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  them  there? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  this  comprises  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  pile  there? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  leave  them  with  the  committee,  and 
we  can  look  them  over.  We  do  not  want  to  put  them  in  the  record, 
of  course. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  These  are  contracts.  Is  that  my  understanding  of 
what  you  wish? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  all  those  exhibits.  We  do  not  want  them 
for  the  record. 

Mr,  MooNEY.  Most  of  these  are  copies.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
have  them  back  if  I  may,  but  should  be  glad  to  leave  them  here  for 
such  time  as  vou  wish  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  any  rates  there,  please  leave  copies. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  contracts  that  I  did  not 
have  time  to  have  copies  made  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  objection  you  have  to  leaving  them  is  in 
leaving  those  with  the  rates  in? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  might  leave  copies  with  the  rates  left  out. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  this  whole  file. 

The  papers  referred  to  were  turned  over  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  from  the  reports  sent  us  by  the  Insular  Line 
and  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  we  find  that  the  rates  are  the  same 
by  both  lines  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico.  I  understood  you  to 
say,  however,  that  there  is  no  agreement  or  understanding  between 
your  line  and  that  line  with  rererence  to  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chahlman.  Explain  that  coincidence  if  you  can — why  the 
rates  are  the  same. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  rates  are  the  same.  We 
have  had  very  keen  competition.  Our  general  freight  agent  tells  me 
almost  daily  of  the  rates  made  by  others  which  we  are  obliged  to 
meet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  since  Mr.  Bull  went  in  there,  but  prior 
to  that  time  didn't  you  and  the  Insular  Line  have  the  same  tariffs? 
Didn't  you  maintain  them  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  unless  they 
were  changed  by  consent? 
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Mr.  MooNEv.  No,  sir;  since  the  inception  of  the  Insular  Line, so 
far  as  I  know,  our  rates  have  not  been  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  the  rates  are  the  same  from  New  York  to 
Porto  Rico  on  like  commodities,  that  is  a  mere  coincidence.  You 
have  copies  of  their  tariffs,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Of  their  tariffs? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  copies  of  yours? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  I  presume  they  have.  * 

The  Chairman.  IIow^  do  they  get  possession  of  yours  and  you  not 
get  possession  of  theirs? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  obtain  them  from  shippers 
and  then  quote  a  slightly  less  rate  than  our  tariffs  in  many  instances. 
Perhaps  in  some  thw  quote  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  stronger  company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  we  are  the  older  company  and  we  have  more 
ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  that  if  you  and  they  have  no  agreement,  and 
you  and  the  Bull  Co.  have  no  agreement,  that  there  seems  to  be 
so  much  more  of  a  state  of  warfare  between  you  and  the  Bull  Co. 
than  between  vou  and  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  sir,  when  the  Bull  Line  entered  the  field  they 
made  the  public  announcement  that  they  would  cut  our  rates,  as  per 
circular  which  I  will  give  to  the  stenographer — "  a  discount  from  our 
present  tariff  rates,  and  if  the  volume  of  business  given  us  continues 
to  improve  further  reductions  may  be  expected." 

The  paper  so  produced  by  the  witness  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No, 
68,"  and  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  68. 

New  Yobk,  June  6,  1911. 

Dear  Sirs:  Our  next  sailing  wiU  be  the  steamship  Carolyn^  on  Saturday. 
June  17,  1911,  for  San  Juan,  Arecibo,  Mayagnez,  Ponce,  Arroyo,  Fajardo,  and 
any  other  port  where  sufficient  cargo  offers. 

We  wish  to  thanlj  the  shippers  to  Porto  llico  for  their  liberal  patronage  and 
to  give  notice  that  commencing  with  the  steamship  Carolyn  we  will  make  a 
discount  from  our  present  tariff  rates,  and  if  the  volume  of  business  given  as 
continues  to  improve  further  reductions  may  be  expected  with  more  frequent 
sailings. 

Our  reentry  in  the  Porto  lUcan  transportation  trade  has  secured  the  shippers 
lower  freight  rates  and  more  considerate  treatment  from  all  lines.  Thei^ore 
simple  Justice  entitles  us  to  a  fair  i>art  of  the  carrying  trade  between  New  York 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Were  we  to  withdraw  the  former  high  rates  and  conditions  would  Imme- 
diately prevail ;  thus  it  is  to  the  interests  of  Porto  Rican  shipi)ers  to  keep  the 
Bull  Line  going  by  continued  patronage. 

The  economical  management  of  our  business  and  the  control  of  our  own 
steamers  enables  us  to  carry  freight  between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico 
as  cheap,  if  not  chearier,  than  others,  and  it  is  our  intention  of  so  doing  and  to 
meet  all  competition.  Therefore  our  mutual  interests  require  you  to  see  ns 
before  making  your  freight  engagements. 

For  shipping  permits  and  full  information  as  to  freight  rates,  etc.,  apply  to 

A.  H.  Bull  &  Co., 

OenenU  Agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  is^nerl  a  circnlnr  in  which  they  proposed  to  give 
a  discount  from  the  present  tariff  rates.  Do  they  say  your  tariff 
rates,  or  the  Insular  Line's  tariff  rates? 
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Mr.  MooNET.  They  do  not  say  in  this  circular,  but  it  was  based  on 
our  tariff  rates,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  To  an  outsider  it  would  present  the  appearance  that 
the  Insular  Co.  and  your  company  had  the  same  rates. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  They  would  expect  the  shippers  to  know  the  rates 
were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  so  far  as  the  circular  is  concerned,  your  line's, 
the  Insular  Line's,  and  all  the  other  other  lines'  rates  would  appear  to 
be  the  same. 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes ;  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  circular  speaks  of  it  as  "present  tariff  rates." 
Taking  that  phrase  in  connection  with  that  circular,  if  your  rates 
and  the  Insular  Line  rates  were  the  same,  would  not  an  outsider  have 
reason  to  think  there  was  some  arrangement? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  would  think  he  would  have  good  reason  to  think 
so,  if  that  was  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point:  I  have  before  me  both  the  rates 
which  were  furnished  by  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 
11  Broadway,  New  York  CiW,  and  also  the  rates  of  the  Insular  Line, 
No.  16  Broad  Street,  New  York,  sent  in  reply  to  a  letter  asking  for 
the  current  rates.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Co.'s  rates  were 
furnished  on  August  29  and  the  Insular  Line's  rates  on  August  24. 
Mr.  MooNBY.  Of  this  year,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  1912.  Referring  to  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.'s  tariff,  the  heading  is  precisely  the  same.  Then, 
under  the  head  of  "  goods,  how  charged,"  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  quotes  rates  on  annatlo,  per  100  pounds,  25 
cents ;  the  Insular  Line,  annatto,  per  100  pounds,  25  cents. 

On  the  next  item  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  quotes 
the  rate  on  bay  rum  in  hogsheads,  per  100  gallons  ggc,  $2.50. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  quotes  a  rate  on  "  cof- 
fee in  bags,  per  100  pounds,  25  cents."  The  Insular  Line,  "  coffee 
ID  bags,  per  100  pounds,  25  cents." 

These  are  rates  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York  and,  by  comparison, 
item  after  item  is  identical  in  both  tariffs.    One  would  seem  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  other.    By  examination,  we  find  the  same  thing  true  in 
the  rates  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico.    Do  you  think  the  com- 
mittee would  be  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  both  companies 
were  maintaining  the  same  rates  by  agreement  ? 
Mr.  MooNBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  rates  are  the  basic  rates. 
The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  agree  on  basic  rates  or  any  other 
tates! 
Mr.  MooNEY.  We  a^ee  on  nothing,  sir ;  absolutely. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  just  as  hard  to  solve  it,  whether  they  are  the 
basic  rates  or  the  actual  rates. 
Mr.  WfliSON.  How  are  the  basic  rates  arrived  at? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  The  rates  were  made  by  our  company ;  but  when  com- 

EBtitors  come  into  the  field,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  Insular  and  Bull 
ines,  they  have  taken  our  tariffs  and  simply  reprinted  or  used  them 
as  the  basic  rates,  and  then  name  to  the  shipper  a  slight  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  greater  discount.  But  those  rates,  while  they  are  the 
tariff  rates,  are  not  in  effect  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  found  the  Insular  Line  naming  rates  cutting 
under  your  rates,  would  you  take  the  same  attitude  toward  them  as 
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yuu  have  in  reference  to  the  Bull  Co.  and  proclaim  a  war?  Whether 
they  did  it  by  a  published  circular  or  by  a  private  cutting  under  you, 
you  would  soon  find  it  out,  would  you  notf 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  would  be  a  war? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  would  have  to  meet  the  rates  named  or  lose  the 
business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  if  you  had  declined  to  have  any  agreement  with 
Mr.  Bull,  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  he  had  simply  gone  on  and 
regarded  your  arrangement  of  rates  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  help  his  naming,  or  anyone 
else  naming,  the  same  rates  we  had. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  war  ?  • 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  would  have  tried  to  get  all  the  business  we 
could,  based  on  a  superior  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  vour  position,  you  assume  the  atti- 
tude that  you  fix  the  rates,  and  if  anybody  cuts  under  you,  there  is 
a  war? 

Mr.  Moon  BY.  We  name  the  rates  originally,  and  if  they  do  not 
produce  the  business  we  have  to  shrink  the  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  should  see  any  difference  between  your 
arangement,  as  you  state,  and  the  Bull  and  Insular  Lines'  tariffs 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  would  meet  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  meet  it? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  still,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  course  of  con- 
duct between  you  and  the  other  lines  and  not  between  you  and  the 
Bull  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  none  between  the  other  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  you  manage  to  meet  their  rates. 

Mr.  MooKEY.  We  meet  their  rates  and  we  would  meet  anybody 
else's  rates.  We  meet  the  Bull  Line's  rates,  and  we  have  to  do  so  to 
get  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  friction  with  the  Insular 
Line  in  the  cutting  of  the  rates? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  and  how  recently? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  cut  the  rates  continually,  and  they  meet  us 
ri^ht  along.  We  are  at  the  present  time  receiving  letters  from  the 
shippers  and  others  that  they  are  naming  lower  rates,  and  we  must 
either  meet  them  or  lose  the  business.  I  have  several  letters  here,  if  I 
mav  read  one  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  read  one  or  two  into  the  record. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Under  date  of  April  28,  1911,  the  following  letter 
was  addressed  to  V.  K.  Hull,  general  freight  agent.  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  by  Wilson  Bros.,  Bromdyn,  N.  Y. : 

Vpon  receiving  our  Bs/L  this  week  we  note  that  you  have  charged  the  Barn*? 
rate  as  heretofore.  We  have  continued  givhig  your  Une  this  business,  but  it 
would  seem  when  we  can  make  shipments  via  other  lines  at  a  less  rate  tlint 
your  company  should  give  us  as  equally  a  low  one. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  in  reference  to  this? 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wilson  Bbos. 

The  letter  above  read  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  69,"  and  filed  with 
the  committee. 
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Mr.  BuKLiNGHAM.  Was  the  Bull  Line  in  operation  then? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  believe  it  was,  sir.    In  fact,  I  am  sure  it  was. 
Here  is  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  from  Mr.  W.  N.  Martin,  of  San  Juan,  P.  R.  : 

August  4,  1911. 
New  York  &,  Pobto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 

12  Broadtoay,  New  York. 

Deab  Sirs:  I  am  shipping  with  you  weekly.  I  am  paying  you  more  freight 
tban  anyone  in  my  line  of  goods — produce.  My  competitors  are  shipping  by  the 
Bull  and  Insular  Lines  and  getting  60  per  cent  cut  in  freight  rates.  Now,  do 
yon  think  I  can  stand  that  very  long?  It  looks  to  me  that  if  I  want  to  continue 
in  business  and  to  so  continue  I  must  meet  competition,  and  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  is  to  ship  by  the  other  lines.  This  means  that  a  sack  of  potatoes  by 
your  line  is  50  cents  and  on  other  lines  is  20  cents.  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
other  lines,  but  the  price  is  driving  me  there.    Let  me  hear  from  you. 

The  letter  above  read  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  70,"  and  filed  with 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  letter  complaining  of  the  Insular 
Line  rates  before  the  Bull  Co.  entered  the  business  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  with  me,  but  we  can  easily 
produce  the  statements  of  many  shippers  prior  to  that  time.  I  just 
gathered  up  two  or  three  of  these. 

Mr.  Wilson.  With  reference  to  this  last  letter,  the  correspondent 
mentions  that  his  competitors  are  getting  their  goods  carried  at  60 
per  cent  less  than  your  rates. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Could  your  competitor  carry  thorse  articles  at  60  per 
cent  less  without  carrying  them  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  continued  to  carry  them  at  60  per  cent  less,  it 
would  eventually  use  up  his  capital? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  it  would  if  all  of  his  business  was  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  it  were  true,  then,  you  have  no  particular  fear  of 
competition  from  him  ultimately? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  If  he  chose  to  make  the  rate  so  unremunerative  as 
not  to  be  able  to  continue,  he  naturally  must  cease. 

Thereupon,  at  11.28  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  assembled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mooney,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  I  can  make  as  clear  as  I  pos- 
sibly can  the  question  of  tariffs  and  rates,  which  I  think  was  under 
discussion  when  we  discontinued  this  noon,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  was  the  original  line  to 
Porto  RicOj  we  having  operated  there  for  perhaps  a  little  over  20 
years;  the  insular  Line  and  the  Bull  Line  having  come  in,  the  former 
about  five  years  ago,  and  the  latter  two  years  ago,  and  simply  adopted 
our  freight  tanM,  which  they  distributed,  having  obtained  copies 
from  shippers  or  elsewhere,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  it  has 
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not  the  slightest  significance;  in  other  words,  we  never  had,  nor  do 
we  now  have  any  arrangements  or  agreements  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  either  of  the  other  lines.  I  was  afraid  perhaps  I  had 
not  made  that  clear  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
it  just  as  much  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  a  "  gentleman's  agreement "  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  even  a  "  gentleman's  agreement,"  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  common  in  the  personnel  of 
the  different  lines;  for  instance,  between  the  Insular  Line  or  your 
line,  in  ownership  or  control? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  common  ownership  as  between  your 
line  and  the  other  lines — ^the  Red  D,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  There  is  not.  We  have  no  interest,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  other  line  that  operates  to  and  from  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  not  directors  in  common? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  interlocking  directorates,  if  I  may  use 
that  word. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  men  who  own  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Co.  do  not  own  any  interest  in  any  of  these  other  com- 
panies ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  that  exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  simply  confined  to  that  one  company  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  To  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamsnip  Co.  only. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Henry  R.  Mallory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  American  corporation? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  what  State? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  what  capital? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  does  the  company  own  and 
operate  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  own  to-day  14,  and  during  the  busy  season 
operate  anywhere  from  14  to  20. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  14  and  operate  them? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  when  the  Increase  comes  you  operate 
chartered  vessels? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  During  the  sugar  season,  when  the  crops  are  moving, 
we  charter  other  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  say  $50,000  capital  ? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  undercapitalized,  then? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  that  is  t&e  operating  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  is  it  that  owns  these  snips? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  parent  company  is  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  of  Maine,  and  we  charter  our  ships  from  the  parent 
company,  they  being  merely  a  financial  company. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  14  vessels  owned  by  the  par- 
ent company? 

Mr.  MOONEY.  Offhand,  I  should  say  about  a  little  over  50,000  tons, 

Mr.  Post.  What  does  your  going  freight  consist  off 
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Mr.  MooNST.  Consists  of  machinery,  packing-house  products,  dry 
goods,  rice,  flour,  furniture,  and  general  cargo  of  every  description. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  this  parent  company,  of  Maine?    What  is  its 
business? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Merely  a  financial  company  owning  the  ships. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  one  company  to  own 
the  ships  and  another  to  run  them? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  onlv  answer  that  I  can  give  to  that,  sir,  is  that  it 
is  merely  for  a  financial  company,  owning  the  ships,  and  an  operat- 
ing company — the  New  York  company — ^so  that  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  financial  end  of  it. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  capital  of  this  parent  company  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  own  any  other  vessels  except  those  that  you 
charter? 
Mr.  MooNBY.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Eight  millions  of  capital  for  these  14  vessels  and  their 
properties  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  other  properties  have  they  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  I  will  correct  that  statement.    The  New  York  com- 
pany owns  a  pier  in  Porto  Kico,  but  the  parent  company  owns  noth- 
ing but  the  ships  and  good  will  and  fixtures,  etc. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  the  parent  company  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  The  New   York  &  Porto  Eico  Steamship  Co.  of 
Maine. 
Mr.  Thayer.  Do  they  have  the  same  directors  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  they  have  not.    They  have  the  same  directors, 
but  not  so  many  in  the  operating  company.^   There  are  but  four  in 
the  operating  company,  and,  I  think,  seven  in  the  holding  or  parent 
company. 

Mr.  Thayer.  The  four  directors  in  the  operating  company  are  in 
the  parent  company  ? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  In  the  parent  company ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hardy.  A  kind  of  an  organization  within  an  organization? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  exactlj^.    The  four  directors  of  the  operat- 
ing company  are  four  directors  m  the  parent  company. 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  give  us  no  reason  for  that  dual  organization? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Except  that  originally.  I  suppose  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  any  relation  between  either  one  of 
those  companies  and  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship 
Co.? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Yes,  sir ;  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 
of  Maine,  is  owned  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  parent  company? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  SteamshipCo. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  does  anybody  own  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  Co.  ?     [Laughter.]     "^e  want  to  get  the  end  of  it.    Who  owns 
that? 

Mr.  Mooney.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 
owns  the  entire  stock  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co., 
of  Maine. 
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Mr.  Hahdt.  And  what  other  companies  do  they  own? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  f 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  they  own  the  Mallory  Line,  the  Clyde  I^e, 
and  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  know.  I  am 
not  a  director  in  that. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  The  Texas  City  Line? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  who  owns  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.! 
You  have  reached  the  men  higher  up  when  you  get  to  them? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  I  can  not  say,  exactly.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  is  $30,000,000,  but  I  can  not  answer  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  ft  West 
Indies  Steamship  Co.    I  am  not  an  officer  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  reached  to  the  parent  of  all,  and  what 
relations,  if  any,  are  there  between  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  None  whatsoever,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  there  any  relation  between  any  of  the  subsidiary 
lines  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  aad  the 
Insular  Line? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Harrison  any  connection  in  any 
way  with  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  or  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  of  New  York  or  Maine? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  He  is  not  connected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
any  wny  with  any  of  the  companies  that  you  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Phillips? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  equally  true  of  him,  also. 

The  Chairman.  Robert  W.  McNeal? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Likewise.  I  have  never  heard  the  gentleman's  name 
before,  but  I  know  he  has  no  interest  with  us  or  we  with  him  in  any 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  concern  or  cor- 
poration—the Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  know  there  is  such  a  concern,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  name  you  would  not  associate  with  the 
steamship  business,  would  you? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Naturally  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  with  reference  to 
Porto  Rico  matters,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  The  charge  has  been  made  here  that  the  ships  of 
the  Insular  Line  were  used  by  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  in  the 
trade  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  as  fighting  ships.  ^Vhat  do 
you  know  of  that,  if  anything? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  absolutely  untrue,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  far  as  your  company  is  concerned? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  mean  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  can  answer 
only  for  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  trades  are  you  engaged  in? 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  As  an  officer  of  an  operatinff  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  a  company ;  that  is,  the  Porto  Kico  Steamship 
Co. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  are  engaged  in  no  trade  except  the  Porto  Rico 
trade,  but  we  use  our  ships  alon^  the  coast  in  the  dull  season,  or 
anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.    We  recently  have  sent  one  abroad. 

I'he  Chairman.  WTiat  other  companies  are  you  an  officer  or  di- 
rector in? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  I  said  this  morning,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  say 
now :  The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail,  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.,  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  both  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  steamship  com- 
panies, and  I  am  general  manager  of  the  Clyde  Santo  Domingo  Line. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  Is  that  the  only  line  operating  to  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes ;  it  is ;  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  your  company 
and  tho^e  operating  to  Haiti,  whether  in  writing  cr  otherwise,  as  re- 
gards either  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States 
and  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  can  answer  that  as  I  did  the  other:  We  have  no 
arrangements,  directly  or  indirectly,  written,  oral,  or  otherwise,  with 
any  other  line  or  lines  operating  to  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  ships  there? 
That  is  the  only  line  that  is  operating  ships  to  Santo  Domingo  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Well,  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  has  been  operating 
there  for  over  30  years.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  it  for  the  last  five 
years.  During  the  period  of  30  years  and  more  there  has  been  com- 
petition at  various  times,  other  lines  operating  for  a  short  time ;  and 
we  have  direct  competition,  of  course,  with  European  ports.     • 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  other  line  operating  to  Santo 
Domingo  since  you  have  had  charge  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  SfooNEY.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  one  line  called  tlie  Dominican 
Line,  I  believe,  which  chartered  one  ship  and  ran  there  for  a  short 
time,  operated  by  two  or  three  merchants  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  understanding  between  your  company 
and  any  other  company  that  you  shall  have  that  trade  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  right  to  that  territory  is  not  challenged 
by  anyone  else  and  has  not  been  since  you  have  been  connected  with 
the  company? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Except  in  the  instances  that  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  arrange- 
ment in  the  past  by  which  you  were  to  have  the  exclusive  entry  to 
Dominican  ports? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  within  my  time ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  with- 
in the  time  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  do  you  operate  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  now,  three  American  ships.  We  own  and  oper- 
ate 10  ships  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  a  regular  service? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  give  a  regular  service — freight  service — 
and  ndditional  freight  ships  to  meet  the  situation,  both  north  and 

SOLth. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  mail  also? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  carry  mail  under  the  usual  ocean    1 
postage  arrangement,  but  without  any  contract  with  the  company.       ; 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  the  international  agreement?  '         [ 

Mr.  MooNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  your  ships  are  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Three  are  under  the  American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  What  three  are  they? 

Mr.  MooNEF.  The  three  we  operate  are  the  Seminole^  the  Algon- 
gmn^  and  the  Ch^rokne.  During  the  winter  season  sometimes  the 
Cherokee  is  temporarily  withdrawn  to  make  some  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  excursions  vessels  you  mention? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  They  are  regular  liners  engaged  "in  the  freight  and 
passenger  trade.  We  have  a  regular  schedule  leaving  here  twice  a 
month — generally  every  10  days.  We  visit  all  the  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo,  stopping  at  l^irks  Island  on  the  way  south. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  a  service  from  New  Orleans  to 
Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  Porto  Rico  steamship  lines  run  from  Gralveston, 
New  Orleans,  and  Port  Arthur  to  Porto  Kico. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  regular  service  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  a  regular  service  from  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  a  month  are  your  sailings? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  About  from  two  to  five.  Just  now  we  operate  four 
ships  a  month  out  of  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico ;  and  one  or  two 
ships  a  month  out  of  Galveston  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  out  of  New  Orleaas  to 
Porto  Rico  ? 

Mi^  MooNEY.  None  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  Galveston? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  None,  just  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing with  any  other  company  or  companies  with  reference  to  that 
trade  out  of  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico,  or  out  of  Galveston  to  Porto 
Rico,  or  out  of  Texas  City  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  arrangements  or  agreements  there  or 
anywhere  else,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company,  or  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
India  Steamship  Co.,  or  the  parent  company,  or  any  of  its  subsid- 
iaries, to  your  knowledge,  a  member  of  any  conference? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  are  members  (the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship) Co.)  of  a  conference  or  at  least  an  association  in  New  Orleans. 
I  will  have  to  look  it  up ;  I  think  it  is  in  my  report.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  distribution  of  territory  or  the  fixing  of  rates,  or  anything 
of  that  nature ;  but  deals  with  thmgs  in  common,  bills  of  lading,  re- 
ceipts, and  so  forth. 

I)r.  HuEBNER.  The  Gulf  Freight  Conference? 

Mr.  MooNEr.  The  Gulf  Freignt  Conference,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Ciiair3ian.  As  this  is  the  only  line  operating  out  of  New 
Orleans  and  out  of  Galveston  to  Porto  Rico,  what  occasion  is  there 
for  you  to  be  in  any  conference. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Merely  for  educational  purposes  or  information. 
We  have  our  agent  there  representing  us.    General  subjects  are  taken 
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up — bills  of  lading,  receipts,  dock  questions,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
All  steamship  companies,  or  most  all,  I  think,  are  members  there  at 
Xew  Orleans. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  they  want  uniform  bills  of  lad- 
ing?   That  is,  as  far  as  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  company 
and  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  is  concerned? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  We  all  use  the  same  bill  of  lading  or  receipts. 
The  Chairman.  That  relates  to  the  liability  of  the  company  to 
the  shipper  and  vice  versa? 
Mr.  MooNET.  Exactly,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Do  thev  have  uniform  bills? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  as  lar  as  possible,  so  that  a  shipper  shipping 
with  us  knows  he  is  getting  exactly  what  he  would  with  any  other 
line,  or  the  reverse. 
The  Chairman.  Or  in  any  other  trade? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  Or  in  any  other  trade ;  exactly,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  the  initiative  in  making  overtures  to 
Bull  &  Co.,  with  reference  to  the  Porto  Rican  trade? 

Mr.  MooNBY.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  I  explained  that  in  my  state- 
ment this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought,  I  understood  your  state- 
ment to  be  to  the  effect  that  Bull  came  to  you  and  made  the  over- 
tures to  you 

Mr.  M!oonby.  Voluntarily,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continumg).  That  he  was  ready  to  come  in  if  he 
could  effect  an  amicable  working  agreement  with  you? 
Mr.  MooNEY.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  rejected  all  overtures,  and  the  result  is 
ihat  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  getting  the  benefit? 
Mr.  Mooney.  That  is  it  exactly,  sir;  the  shippers  are  enjoying  it. 
The  Chairman.  We  understood  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bull 
that  you  threatened  him  that  if  he  entered  into  the  Porto  Rican 
trade  you  would  turn  around  and  enter  into  competition  with  him  in 
the  coastwise  trade;  tell  the  committee  whether  any  such  threat  as 
thsit  was  made  by  you. 

Mr.  Mooney.  We  have  been  in  the  coastwise  trade  for  a  great 
many  years,  using  our  ships  there  when  there  is  not  any  business 
offering  in  Porto  Kico,  practically  during  the  off  season,  or  when  the 
sugar  crop  is  at  its  minimum  and  is  not  moving  north.  We  have  to 
charter  our  ships  in  the  coastwise  business — ^Bulk  business  princi- 
pally— and  the  new  ships,  the  four  which  we  have  built  in  the  last 
twf>  years,  while  they  are  built  with  the  idea  of  using  them  practi- 
^'ally  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade,  they  are  adapted  to  all  bulk  business, 
^'e  have  been  in  that  trade  for  some  time,  and  I  told  Mr.  Bull  at 
that  time  there  was  no  reason  in  tTie  world  why  we  should  not 
continue  in  that  trade,  and  we  were  going  to  build  ships  to  be  in 
that  trade. 

The  Chapman.  There  is  some  testimony  also  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Luckenbach — I  do  not  recall  just  when — but  he  was  threatening  to  go 
into  the  Porto  Rican  trade,  and  that  you  effected  an  amicable  arrange- 
n>ent  with  him  by  which  you  charter  several  of  his  ships — it  is  my 
recollection  he  said  three,  and  I  think  the  record  shows  that — at  a 
very  remunerative  price  in  order  to  keep  him  out,  and  with  the 
agreement  that  he  would  not  come  into  that  trade. 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  Is  not  that  the  testimony  in  connection  with  the 
Insular  Line!  We  have  never  made  any  proposition  with  Mr. 
Luckenbach  to  use  any  of  his  ships. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be.  As  I  remember,  the  testimony  ays 
that  somebody  chartered  Luckenbach's  ships  in  the  Porto  Bican 
trade.    You  say  it  is  not  vour  company? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  No,  sir;  but  I  did  say  this  morning  that  lucken- 
bach's ships  were  employed  by  the  Insular  Line,  tinder  what  ar- 
rangement, of  course,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  relations  have  you  with  any  railroad  or 
railroads — ^American  railroads? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  relations  of  any  kind  with  railroads 
as  to  freight  or  otherwise. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  prorating  privilege? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  do  not  prorate  with  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  take  the  freight  as  it  is  tendered  on  the 
docks  at  New  York  and  carry  it  to  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooKEY.  Port -to-port  business  exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  arran^ment  with  them  by  which 

you  should  have  an  exclusive  dock  privilege  at  any  pier  in  New 

1  ork,  which,  excludes  Mr.  Bull  or  anyone  who  is  engaged  in  the 

Porto  Rican  trade?     Have  the  railroads  given  you  anv  advantaofe 

over  him  in  the  matter  of  loading  and  unloading  your  ships? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  lease  our  piers,  35  and  34  Atlantic  Basin,  in 
Brooklyn,  from  the  New  York  Dock  Co.  We  have  always  docked 
our 'ships  in  Brooklyn  at  the  piers  of  the  New  York  Dock  Co.  We 
have  no  arrangement  with  the  railroads  or  otherwise  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  any  piers.  We  lease  those  piers  entirely,  and  anyone 
else  can  do  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  belong  to  the  city,  or  is  the  New  York 
Dock  Co.  a  private  corporation  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes;  tnat  is  a  private  corporation,  and  they  have 
piers  to  rent  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  no  advantage  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Not  the  slightest.  We  have  always  done  business  in 
Brooklyn.  While  we  would  like  to  do  business  on  Manhattan 
Island,  we  do  our  business  in  Brooklyn  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  give  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rates  from  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Port  Arthur  compare  with  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Port^ 
Bico  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico  are 

?robabIy  about  15  per  cent  hirfier  than  the  rates  from  New  York  to 
^orto  Rico.    The  rates  from  l^ort  Arthur  and  Galveston  to  Port^ 
Rico  average,  perhaps,  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  New  York  rates. 
The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  The  distance  is  greater  in  both  instances.  The 
volume  of  business  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  increased  in 
nearly  every  way.  It  costs  us  more  for  bunker  coal  and  the  dork 
facilities  nt  Galveston  cost  us  very  much  more.  I  think  I  can  give 
you  the  mileage,  roughly. 
The  Chairman,   i  es. 
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Mr.  MooNEY.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  from  New 
York  to  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  about  1,500  from  New  Orleans  to 
Porto  Bico — San  Juan;  and  about  1,800  from  Galveston.  That  is 
as  near  as  I  can  remember  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
from 

Mr.  MooNEY.  From  New  Orleans  to  San  Juan  about  1,480  miles — 
nautical  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  in  distance  would  be  negligible  if 
the  other  conditions  were  the  same,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  If  there  were  a  considerable  volume,  perhaps  the 
rates  would  be  more  nearly  on  a  par. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  commodities  are  carried  from  New 
Orleans  to  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Principally  rice,  flour,  packing-house  products,  ma- 
chinery, and  general  cargo;  not  quite  as  much,  however,  as  moves 
from  New  York ;  also  oil  out  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chairman.  Take  rice;  what  is  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to 
Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Twenty  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  I  think;  my  tariff 
is  there.     I  think  I  am  right  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  out  of  New  York? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  think  it  is  at  present  17  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  Galveston? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Five  cents  higher,  as  I  remember;  27  cents,  I  think, 
out  of  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  On  your  return  cargo  from  Porto  Rico  what  per 
cent  of  your  cargo  is  contract  cargo? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  I  should  think  easily  85  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  does  that  consist  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Principally  sugar,  sir.  We  carried  last  year  200,000 
tons.  Fruit  and  tobacco  follow  next  in  the  line  of  quantity.  The 
other  commodities  mentioned  move  only  in  very  small  parcels. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  what  per  cent  of 
the  cargo  is  contract  trade  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  A  very  small  proportion,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  About  what? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Oh,  I  should  think  10  per  cent  would  be  pretty  large. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  vessels  full  going  from  New  York  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  are,  but  during 
other  seasons  we  go  out  with  a  third  or  a  half.  In  fact,  our  ship  that 
sails  to-morrow  has  perhaps  less  than  a  half  cargo. 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  Referring  to  your  contracts  with  shippers  north- 
ward from  Porto  R:co,  do  they  include  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  shipper  must  patronize  your  line  exclusively? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  When  we  make  a  contract,  principally  on  sugar,  if 
that  is  the  only  contract  trade  we  have  north,  we  contract  for  the 
output  of  an  entire  central  or  mill,  as  appears  from  the  copies  of  the 
agreement  I  left  with  you  this  morning,  there  being  no  other  shipper 
in  many  of  those  places,  merely  a  plantation  or  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  call  at  different  points  in  Porto  Rico  wheru 
there  are  plantations  for  your  freight? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  at  some  points  there  are  no  ship- 
ping facilities — no  facilities  for  loading  the  sugar.  It  costs  Terr 
much  more  at  some  places  to  load  sugar  than  at  others,  but  you  aim 
to  go  around  and  gather  up  the  sugar  from  the  different  plantations 
where  it  is  possible? 

Mr.  MooNET.  I  would  like  to  explain  just  a  little  on  that  point. 
There  are  but  two  ports  at  which  there  are  piers  in  Porto  Bioo^-San 
Juan,  and  a  pier  at  the  Guanica  Centr&l,  at  a  port  called  Ouanica  on 
the  south  side.  At  all  other  ports  the  cargo  is  discharged  into  lighters, 
and  many  times  we  are  unaole  to  discharge  because  of  the  condition 
of  the  sea.  At  other  ports  we  discharge  in  the  open  roadsteads  where 
there  is  no  harbor.  In  those  ports  we  s(xnetimes  have  to  go  back  two 
or  three  times  for  the  same  cargo,  being  unable  to  land  it  because  of 
weather  and  sea  conditions.  In  only  two  ports  can  we  discharge  ^t 
docks,  and  that  regulates  the  rate  northbound  and  southbound  in 
many  instances,  because  the  conditions  are  entirely  unlike. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  Insular  Line  and  the  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  carry  the  same  general  class  of  cargo  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  lines  operating,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  Red  D  Line,  who  carry  no  sugar  at  all,  carry  pretty 
much  the  same  class  of  cargo  both  north  and  south  bound. 

Mr.  Hari>y.  Why  does  not  the  Red  D  carry  sugar  north  ? 

Mr.  Moon  BY.  Because  their  line  is  principally  between  New  York 
and  South  America,  Venezuela,  and  other  ports,  and  tbey  just  stop 
in  at  a  given  port  northbound  and  southbound  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
carry  a  very  limited  quantitjr  of  cargo,  perhaps  five  or  six  hundred, 
or  a  thousand  tons ;  and  their  principal  cargo  north  is  coffee,  and  it 
i*?  undesirable  to  load  raw  sugar  in  the  same  compartment  with  coffee. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  carry  sugar  because  of  its  objection- 
ableness 

Mr.  MooNEY.  To  the  other  cargo;  yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  not  made  myself  clear,  or  you  need  me  at  any  time  further, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  appear. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  give  no  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  that,  you  mean  you  do  not  give  bills  of  lading  to 
any  interior  points? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  do  not ;  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  no  imderstanding  at  all  by  which  you  can 
prorate  with  one  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  have  no  prorating;  our  business  is  strictly  a 
port-to-port  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  owners  are  the  owners  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine ;  are  they  railroad  people  as  well 
as  steamship  people? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  NTo,  sir;  merely  a  holding  company;  they  do  abso- 
lutely a  steamship  business ;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  with  reference  to  your  company  at  New  York? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  And  our  company  of  Maine,  also.  They  are  merely 
a  holding  company  for  steamships,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operating  of  a  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  get  into  this  higher-up  concern 

Mr.  MooNEY.  It  is  only  a  steamship  company,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  railroads. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Your  company,  then,  is  strictly  out  on  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Absolutely,  sir. 

The  CiiAiBMAN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  weeks  that  Mr.  Bull  has  sail- 
ings to  Porto  Rico  that  you  cut  your  rates  ? 

Mr.  MooNEY.  We  meet  the  rates  every  week  or  any  time  to  get 
the  cargo.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  the  Bull 
Line  or  the  Insular  Line,  or  anybody  else,  in  order  to  get  the  cargo 
we  meet  the  rates,  if  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  cargo,  or 
else  do  not  make  the  rate^  and  naturally  do  not  get  the  cargo. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  MooNEY.  Thank  you. 

TESTmOinr  of  CHESTEB  B.  KELLOOO,  GENEBAL  FBEiaHT 
AOEHT  MTTNSOH  STEAMSHIP  UNE,  82  BEAVEB  STBEET,  NEW 
TOBE,  H.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  name,  address,  and 
your  business  rielations  with  any  steamship  company  or  companies? 
Mr.  Ejeixooq.  Chester  B.  Kellogg,  82  Beaver  Street,  New  York, 
general  freight  agent,  in  charge  of  all  general  cargo  southbound  on 
the  Munson  Line  routes,  and  on  lines  for  which  we  are  agents. 
The  Chaibman.  What  other  lines  are  they? 
Mr.  Kelloog.  The  Boston-Havana  Steamship  Line,  and  the  Com- 
pania  Maritima  Cubana — ^the  Steamship  Company  of  Cuba. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  one  you  first  named  ? 
Mr.  Keixogo.  The  Munson  Steamship  Line.    We  operate  a  line 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Uraguay  and  Argentina,  and  from  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  Cuban  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Take  that  company  up.    The  Munson  Line  is  a 
corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  what  State  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  The  State  of  New  York. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital? 

Mr.  KEiiLOGG.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  just  what  the  capital  is. 
I  thmk  it  is  about  $750,000. 
The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  are  owned  by  the  line  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  None  directly  by  the  line ;  we  charter  the  ships. 
The  Chairman.  From  whom  are  they  chartered? 
ilr.  Ejellogg.  From  foreign  owners  mostly — British,  Norwegian, 
German,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able  to  charter  American  steamers 
lately  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  tonnage  the  world  over. 
Tfie  Chairbcan.  What  companies  principally  do  you  charter  from? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  We  charter  from  New  York  brokers  who  represent 
numerous  owners  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Their  ships  are  all  operated  under  the  foreign 
flag! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  All  under  the  foreign  flag,  except  the  few  American 
steamers  we  may  charter  from  time  to  time  as  the  market  will  allow. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  one  line  out  of  Mobile.     What  lines 
do  you  operate  out  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  agents  out  of  New  York  for  the  Compania 
Maritima  Cubana,  and  we  operate  tramp  service  from  New  York. 
We  operate  tramp  steamers  in  and  out  of  New  York. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  points  in  Cuba  do  you  operate  your  shi]s 
to? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  New  York  service? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Sagua,  Caibarien,  Nuevitas, 
Chapara,  Puerto  Padre,  Gibara,  and  Nipe  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  between  New  York  and 
those  ports  that  vou  mentioned  V 

Mr.  KiOiLOGG.  ^he  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.  stops  at  the  West 
Indies  at  the  port  of  Nipe  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  one  to  that  port? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  only  one  to  that  port.  There  is  another 
line,  with  irregular  service,  that  touches  almost  any  port  they  can 
get  cargo  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities  do  you  handle  out  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  all  kinds  of  commodities.  A  great  many  food 
supplies,  like  flour,  packing-house  products,  grain,  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, iron,  steel,  machinery,  and  railroad  material. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement,  either 
in  writing  or  otherwise,  between  your  line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  with  reference  to  the  port  of  Antilla? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  none;  no,  sir.  ; 

The  Chairman.  We  ascertained  on  investigation  that  the  rates 
of  the  two  lines  to  this  port  are  identical.  Is  this  another xase  where 
the  smaller  line  follows  the  rates  of  the  larger? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  been  operating  into  Nipe  Bay  ever  smce 
it  became  a  port.  The  Royal  Mail  started  in  there  possibly  a  couple 
years  ago,  in  order  to  add  a  little  freight  to  their  West  Indian  service, 
and  naturally  they  followed  our  rates.  They  go  so  far  as  to  ask  us 
whether  our  rates  are  being  maintained  in  some  cases  where  shippers 
have  claimed  that  they  have  had  lower  rates. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  agreement  between  you  to  maintain 
those   rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  agreement  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  understanding  or  gentleman's  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None,  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  To  maintain  rates  or  fix  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None,  whatever. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  they  ask  you  if  your  rates  are  being  maintained, 
do  you  not  understand  that  is  an  intimation  that  they  want  to  know 
whether  you  are  cutting  their  rates  and  expressing  their  purpose 
to  stand  by  their  rates? 

Mr.  Kelix>gg.  Naturally,  the  relations  would  be  friendly.    . 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  implied  understanding  is  that  they  are  maintain- 
ing rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  naturally  think  that  they  were  maintain- 
ing those  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  way  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  can  not  always  find  that  they  are;  we  sometimes 
believe  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate  they  lead  you  to  infer  by  these  very  ques- 
tions that  they  are  maintaining  your  rates? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  your  reply  lets  them  know  whether  you  are  stand- 
mg  straight  or  not? 

Mr.  Kjsllogg.  That  is  right ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Post.  It  really  amounts  to  an  agreement,  does  it  not? 

Mr-  Kellogg.  There  has  no  agreement  ever  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  Post.  You  mean  a  written  agreement? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  oral  agreement  has  been  entered  into.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  an  evolution  of  the  times,  not  only  in  the  steamship  busi- 
ness, but  everywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  The  Munson  Line  sends  the  tariff  from  New  York 
to  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Isabella,  De  Sagua,  Caibairen,  Nuevitas,  and 
Gibara.  Now,  these  ports,  it  seems,  are  not  entered  by  or  referred  to 
in  the  tariff  of  any  other  line  operating  from  New  York  to  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Munson  rates  to  these  several  ports  seem  to  be 
the  verv  highest  as  compared  with  the  other  tariffs  furnished.  You 
may  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  your  company  has  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  of  any  other  character,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  in  writing  or  not,  with  any  of  the  other  lines  operating 
from  New  York  to  Uuba,  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  and  the  ports  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  can  answer  only  as  to  the  outbound  freight. 

The  Chaibman.  What  about  the  inbound  freight? 

Mr.  K£Lrx>GG.  The  inbound  freight  is  handled,  largely  on  a  tramp 
basis,  bv  another  department. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  say  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  can  say  from  my  general  knowledge  that  it  is  not 
true. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  say,  emphatically,  that  on  the  out- 
going freight  from  New  i  ork  to  Cuba  there  is  no  such  understanding 
or  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  as  relates  to  the  division  of  traffic  territory 
or  dinsion  of  routes? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  agreement;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  to  the  discontinuance  of  service  from  New 
York  to  Porto  Eico,  the  ports  named  in  Cuba,  by  either  your  line  or 
the  other  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  meeting  the  competition  of  other  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  stipulating  the  time  and  number  of  sailings 
between  New  York  and  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  as  to  fixing  the  freight  rates  or  passenger 
fares  or  the  maintenance  of  tonnage  of  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers  ? 
llr.  Kellogg.  We  have.    I  have  a  couple  of  contracts  here,  which 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  to  the  committee.    I  would  prefer  that  they 
would  not  go  into  the  records,  if  it  so  pleased  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  lot  them  be  marked  for,  identification  as 
exhibits. 
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The  Chair3ian.  Local  rates  are  added  to  the  water  rate,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  cargo  accord- 
ing io  the  custom  of  the  port  we  enter,  which  includes  the  lighterage 
and. other  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  line  in  that  service?  You 
have  a  Baltimore  and  Habana  line,  have  you  not? 

Ml*.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

T!ie  Chairman.  Operated  by  what  company? 

Ml*.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  Munson  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  operate  from  Baltimore  to 
Habana  ? 

Mr.  KIellogg.  None. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  carry  South,  general  cargo? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  General  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  on  the  return  voyage? 

Mr.  Kelix>gg.  The  steamers  go  into  the  tramp  trade  northbound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  any  other  company, 
or  have  you  any  understanding  with  any  other  company  or  line  as 
regards  either  the  freight  or  the  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  Balti- 
more to  Habana  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Nothing;  we  give  them  any  information  they  want 
about  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Give  who? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Ward  Line ;  we  would  give  the  Ward  Line  any 
information  they  wanted  about  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  from  Baltimore  to  Habana? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  do  not ;  they  operate  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  the  rate  uniform  from  Baltimore 
and  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  attempt  to  make  New  York  rates  from  Balti- 
more. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  rate  is  the  same  from  New 
York  as  it  is  from  Baltimore  on  the  same  commodities,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  shipper  at  Balti- 
more has  an  advantage  in  the  inland  rate  of  about  3  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  manufactured  articles  and  about  1^  cents  on  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  rail  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  On  the  rail  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  differentiate  in  favor  of  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  the  rate  between  the  two  cities  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Practically  the  same :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  prorate  witli  the  railroad,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  we  do  not ;  we  can  not  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce act. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tacit  understanding  that  the  Balti- 
more service  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Mobile  Line;  that  they  shall 
have  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Muson  Line  owns  both  the  Mobile  Line  and  the 
Baltimore  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  line 
and  the  Ward  Line? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir ;  no  understanding. 
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The  Chaibman.  With  reference  to  either  the  rates  out  of  New 
York,  or  the  rates  out  of  Baltimore  to  Cuba,  or  that  your  company 
will  operate  directly  from  New  York;  and  the  Ward  Line  shall 
not  operate  from  Baltimore  to  Habana  or  other  ports  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  such  understanding.  We  would  answer  their 
questions  about  rates,  and  would  expect  them  to  answer  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  understanding,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  reference  to  making  the  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  acting  in  accord,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  we  would  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to 
take  anjr  block  of  carso  we  wanted  at  any  rate  we  saw  fit,  even  with- 
out notifying,  if  we  thought  the  business  warranted. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  amicable  arrangement  between 
you  that  will  avoid  competition  between  the  two  lines,  is  there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  of  necessity ;  there  is  simply  the  arrangement  as 
a  matter  of  business  policy  of  talking  over  with  one  another  what  the 
rat^  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  agree  you  will  not  fight,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not  even  agree  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  to  each  other  "  We  will  be  good  friends, 
and  the  only  way  to  be  g;ood  friends  is  for  both  to  operate  on  the 
same  basis."    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  tried  out  yet  whether  we  can  operate 
on  the  same  basis  with  a  semimonthly  service — compared  with  their 
biweekly  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  very  pleasantly  associated  together,  are  you 
not;  you  talk  in  a  friendhr  manner  over  the  traffic  arrangements? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  tramc  manager  of  the  Ward  Line  has  been  my 
friend  long  before  he  went  in  its  traffic  manager  with  the  Ward  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  any  question  of  interest  of  the  lines  does 
not  make  any  difference  with  old  friends? 

Mr.  Ejsllogg.  You  naturally  come  in  closer  contact  with  a  man  you 
know  than  with  one  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  talk  together  and  compare 
notes  and  sort  of  understand  the  whole  thing;  the  whole  thing  goes 
satisfactorily,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  We  have  no  regular  meetings  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  have  to  have  regular  meetings,  but  you 
meet  pretty  frequently  do  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  occasion  requires,  you  keep  har- 
mony in  the  family? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  all  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  to  make 
our  lines  go ;  to  make  them  pav  their  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  directors  of  the  Munson  Co.  also 
directors  of  other  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  large  stockholders  of  the  Munson  Co. 
large  stockholders  of  any  of  the  other  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir." 
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Mr.  Habdt.  You  said  you  employed  tramp  ships  in  and  out  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  E^ELLOGG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  of  them,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  operating  to-day  somewhere  about  100 
steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  tramp  character? 

Mr.  K£Lix)GG.  Of  tramp  character,  excepting  those  of  which  we  are 
agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships  are  mighty  good  fighting  instru- 
ments, are  they  not  t 

Mr.  Kelwgq.  Yes ;  they  are  pretty  good  on  some  occasions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  have  a  sort  of  troublesome  neighbor  a  tramp 
ship  can  go  in  without  regard  to  your  scheduled  rates? 

Mr.  EjS:x.oog.  They  can  in  some  trades;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  think  I 
nearly  understand  it — simply  mean  a  ship  that  goes  anywhere  it 
pleases,  has  no  regular  line! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right ;  anywhere  the  contract  calls  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  send  it  to  South  America  to-day  or  to  Liverpool 
to-morrow,  wherever  you  get  a  cargo  you  want  to  provide  for  you 
will  send  that  ship  there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships,  whenever  you  find  somebody  that 
is  breaking  into  a  custom,  not  walking  pleasantly  together,  can  be 
used  without  much  regard  to  your  schedule  rates,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  order  to  take  a  car^o  away  from  the  fellow  that  is 
dipping  in,  is  not  the  tramp  ship  the  instrument  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  could  not  do  that,  because  we  would  be  compet- 
ing with  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know,  but  a  little  competition  with  ^^ourself  does  not 
hurt  much,  it  only  takes  out  of  one  pocket  and  puts  it  into  the  other, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  situation  when  we  have  to  compete  with  a 
steamer  we  already  have  on 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  use  these 
tramp  ships  for  competing  purposes,  largely? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not.  The  tramp  ships  are  used  entirely  in 
full  cargo  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  for  bulk  cargo? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Bulk  cargoes ;  full  cargoes  of  coal,  rails,  or  cars,  any* 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  information,  I  understand  your 
southbound  ships  freauently  have  no  cargo  northbound,  and  you 
make  tramps  of  them  for  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  make  tramps  of  them  not  because  we  do  not  have 
a  cargo  northbound,  but  becaus*^  the  cargo  northbound  is  practically  a 
one-commodity  proposition,  and  they  will  turn  into  the  trade  to  con- 
tract for  a  full  cargo  of  sugar,  at  vmatever  rates  may  be  in  effect  at 
the  time,  according  to  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  ship  that  is  on  a  regular  line  and  is  not  a  tramp 
ship  going  out  becomes  a  tramp  ship  coming  back? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  in  other  words,  our  Baltimore  ship  going  to 
Habana  might  load  one  time  at  Habana  sugar  for  New  York  and  an- 
other time  sugar  for  Boston  and  another  time  sugar  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  might  go  even  to  the  north  side  of  Cuba  and  load  a  cargo 
for  any  of  the  ports  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hardt.  The  idea  I  used  to  have  of  a  tramp  ship,  was  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  masterless  vessel  wandering  over  the  seas  and  found  a 
little  business  here  and  there  belonging  to  the  individual  running  it 
and  was  a  free  lance.  That  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  tramp  ship  as 
you  define  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  where  the  term  originated,  but  it  has  come 
down  to  the  basis  of  being  used  more  in  contract  business  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  now  called  by  the  trade  the  tramp  ship  is  gen- 
erally the  property  or  under  the  control  of  the  strong  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  large  majority  of  the  so-called  tramp  ships 
are  really  in  the  control  of  the  strong  lines,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Hardy,  You  said  you  had  about  100  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  about  100  of  them,  but  100  ships  is  a  pretty 
small  thing  in  the  tramp  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  but  you  do  not  represent  all  of  the  business  by  a 
good  deal.    Other  lines  liave  the  same  characteristics,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right,  but  do  you  realize  that  any  one  tramp 
ship  can  come  to  Cuba,  and  we  have  10  ships  offering  for  business  to 
make  the  rate  for  those  10  ships? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Unless  vou  have  one 
tramp  ship  there,  the  first-class  schedule  ships  maintain  their  rates, 
and  if  you  had  this  one  tramp  ship  coming  in  there  you  could  keep 
that  independent  tramp  from  cutting  the  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  identically  on  the  same  basis  with  them; 
operating  northbound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Story's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  saw  what  he  said  here  about  the  Munson  ship 
going  out  of  Mobile  ? 

■Mr.  Kellogg.  In  connection  with  the  Munson  ship  going  out  of 
Mobile  in  competition  with  his  line^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Mr.  Hardy..  You  did  not  schedule  that  ship,  as  I  understand  it, 
at  all? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  an  American  concern  and  have  no  interest 
in  those  foreign-owned  lines  whatever.  We  are  building  up  our  own 
business  and  control  American  trade,  but  we  are  obliged  to  use  for- 
eign tools  to  do  it,  because  we  have  to  compete  with  the  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  your  ships, 
you  can* not  compete  with  the  fellow  who  pays  only  half  your  price? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  could  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  is  the  market  rate  in  shipping  in  tramp  ships 
established?     How  do  you  arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  By  the  number  of  the  steamers  offering  for  the 
business. 
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^  >  V   wvjuld  the  number  of  steamers  offering  for  the 

,^  "         u.    tuiiket  rate  for  transportation? 

•   "^Veil.  in  the  first  place,  they  affect  the  time-charter 
^     '  j;>  ^U>wn  the  cost  of  the  steamer  to  our  time-chartered 
'lilt  naturally  carries  the  rate  of  freight  that  shall 
^       ,:  »^  ^hat  steamer. 

'      >v  N.  Would  not  the  rate  of  freight  be  established  in  ac- 
V  ^"^  ^^U  what  some  one  else  was  offermg? 
Ml.  \Kui.^Hi^.  Certainly. 

>i! .    NiusoN.  Then,  would  not  the  tramp  steamer,  if  it  was  a  free 
4.^1-^*   »uenug  a  lower  rate  than  the  rate  you  secure,  affect  the  reg- 

>U-  "^^^-lA^Go.  It  would  unless  they  closed  the  cargo  and  it  would 

out  of  the  market. 

y^\i^  Chairman.  You  would  just  wait  until  they  got  loaded  out, 
svoul^yp^^not? 

>lr.  KtiLLOGQ.  That  would  depend.    We  might  have  to  keep  wait- 
^^^g.     They  might  keep  coming  m  all  the  time,  one  after  the  other. 

^\i»  Chairman.  I  meant  just  the  one  ship.    That  would  be  a  very 
unsual  proposition  to  deal  with  which  you  suggest? 

I^r.  Kellogg.  That  would  hardly  be  the  basis  to  figure  on,  because 
they  would  not  be  confined  to  one  ship.  There  are  other  time  char- 
terers and  there  are  other  owners,  and  an  owner  will  sometimes 
bring  in  a  ship  with  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  sometimes  a  ship  of  the 
Soutn  American  Line  will  come  in  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  the  corporation  that 
had  10  charters  available  put  the  individual  tramp  ship  out  of  busi- 
ness by  simply  lowering  the  rates  for  cargo,  having  9  other  vessels 
available  with  which  to  handle  the  business? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  they  have  10  times  the  opportunity  for 
cutting  that  the  one  tramp  ship  would  have? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  would  have  10  times  the  opportunity  of  losing 
the  money  also. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  have  ten  times  as  much  to  use,  and  thei'e- 
fore  they  would  have  ten  times  as  much  to  lose  as  the  one  tramp. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  And  we  would  have  to  charge  a  pretty  good  percent- 
age against  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  clearec  way  to  ask  the  question  would  be — 
These  10  ships  would  divide  the  loss  by  10,  whereas  1  ship  would 
have  to  bear  it  all,  if  your  10  ships  all  belonged  to  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  in  other  words,  if  the  10  ships  tried  to  fight 
the  1,  the  10  ships  would  all  have  to  take  the  low  rate  of  the  1.  If 
the  1  wanted  the  cargo  bad  enough,  she  would  take  it  at  anything 
better  than  ballast  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  send  10  ships  into  one  port  to 
compete  with  the  one  ship;  you  would  just  send  the  one  nghting 
ship  in  there  to  compete  with  the  one  tramp,  would  you  not,  and  put 
the  rate  down  so  that  the  tramp  ship  would  be  compelled  to  take 
the  cargo  at  a  loss.  That  would  be  the  practical  way  of  working 
that  proposition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  correct,  because  a  cargo  of  sugar 
may  be  taken  by  the  ship  that  is  in  any  port  in  Cuba;  that  is,  any 
port  in  any  of  the  West  Indies  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  policy  of  all  the  regular  lines  to  charter 
and  control  as  many  of  these  so-called  tramp  snips  as  they  can  and 
operate  them  in  any  trade,  anywhere,  just  so  they  can  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  loss  is  not  too  sreat  to  prevent  competition  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir.  We  charter  ships  to  carry  the  business 
which  we  control  by  making  satisfactory  rates  to  control  it. 

The  Chairman,  feut  you  do  not  charter  them  to  prevent  compe- 
tition; you  only  charter  when  you  can  operate  them  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  use  them  just  to  get  rid  of  them?  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  afford  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  tramp  line  at  some  port  out  in  Cuba  dropped 
in  occasionally,  the  effect  is  to  cut  your  rate.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, do  you  not  charter  that  ship  and  send  it  off  somewhere  else 
rather  than  have  it  annoy  you  in  that  way  and  compel  you  to  cut 
your  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  charter  the  ship  simply  if  we  could  use 
it  and  use  it  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  afford  to  do  this  if  you  did  not  make 
a  penny  on  it,  just  to  pay  the  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Your  question  would  imply  that  we  were  able  to 
control  the  entire  market  that  way,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  market  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  number  of 
ships,  and  there  is  no  one  that  is  large  enough  to  control  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  tramp  ship  as  a  potent  factor 
in  regulating  the  rate  in  the  ocean-carrying  business  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  that  the  tramp  ships  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
cargoes  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  package  freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  I  mean  the  large  bulk  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Like  wheat  and  coal?  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  operating  independently  of  the  regular  lines  they  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  call  regular  lines. 
There  are  lines  that  call  themselves  regular  that  operate  tramp 
services. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  operating  a  tramp  service  yourself? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  we  operate  a  tramp  service. 

The  Chairman.  But,  then,  you  are  a  regular  line? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  charter  ships? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  operate  them  as  tramps  in  the  irregular 
service?    That  is  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  outside  of  those  ships  that  are  controlled  by 
the  regular  lines,  like  yours  in  the  irregular  service,  do  you  say  the 
tramp  ships  control  or  carry  the  greater  tonnage? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  believe  they  do.  The  owners  of  ships  work  a  great 
deal  with  brokers  here  or  charter  cargo  and  load  cargoes  themselves 
for  Europe. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  proportion  of  cargoes  are  carried  in  tramp 
ships  of  that  character  from  and  to  the  United  States? 
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The  Chairman.  Are  deferred  rebates  or  other  privileges  or  adran- 
tages  granted  in  those  contracts  snlnnitted,  or  have  you  any  contracts 
with  shippers,  either  to  or  from  Cuba  and  from  ports  in  the  United 
States,  granting  deferred  rebates  or  other  privileges  or  advantages! 

Mr.  Kellooo.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  discriminate  against  shippers — that  is, 
give  one  a  more  favorable  rate  than  another? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  made  every  endeavor  in  our  business  to 
keep  all  lines  of  trade  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  succeeded  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Verv  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  exceptions  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  except  those  which  mi^ht  be  aifected  by  a  con- 
tract. A  man  who  makes  a  contract  with  us  for  a  year  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  paying  more  freight  if  competitive  conditions  had  forced  our 
rates  down  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  he  does  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  He  has  done  it  in  several  cases ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  such  contracts  existing  now? 

Mr.  B^ELi-OGG.  There  is  one  contract,  which  I  have  handed  in  here, 
entered  into  with  a  firm  in  New  York,  which  exports  to  their  own 
plantation  and  uses  its  own  goods — uses  its  own  materials  on  its  own 
plantations.  There  is  one  other  contract,  which  is  made  with  a  rail- 
road in  Cuba,  which  buys  alJ  its  own  supplies  and  utilizes  them  on  its 
railroads. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  there  not  also  be  different  rates  on  some  of 
those  contracts — wliere  one  Avould  have  a  rate  less  than  the  others  on 
the  same  ship? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  might  be  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  it  actually  been  so? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  it  has  been  so.  It  would  naturally  work  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  that  those  who  make 
contracts  with  you  have  a  less  rate  than  the  others? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  naturally  expect  to  get  some  benefit  out  of  it, 
either  in  service  or  in  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  northbound  freight  is 
contract  freight  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  northbound  freight,  except- 
ing that  one  commodity — that  is,  sugar ;  practically,  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  northbound  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  And  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Constitutes  the  larger  part  of  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  freight  to  Cuba  is  con- 
tract freight  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Practicallv  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  agent  for  the  Boston 
&  Havana  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  that  company  has 
any  agreement  or  agreements  or  any  understanding  or  unaerstand- 
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ings  with  any  other  steamship  line  or  lines  as  regards  either  freight 
or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United  States  and  Habana,  or  to  or 
from  any  port  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Kjbllogg.  It  is  only  a  freight  line  and  has  no  agreements  to 
keep  rates  as  close  to  the  New  York  rates  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  operate  between  Boston  and 
Cuban  ports? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  No  other  line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  agreement  with  any  other  company 
that  you  shall  have  the  exclusive  trade  from  Boston  to  ports  in  Cuba  I 
Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  You  know  that  to  be  true,  do  you? 
^fr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Either  as  to  the  division  of  traffic  or  any  other 
matter  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  tried  to  keep  your  rates  the  same. 
What  were  you  referring  to,  the  New  York  rates  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  The  New  York  rates. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  New  York  rates  are  not  uniform  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  not  exactly  uniform,  no ;  they  will  vary  some. 

We  try  to  keep  pace 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  They  are  uniform  so  far  as  Habana 
IS  concerned,  but  I  oelieve  the  ports  you  speak  of  that  your  line  enters 
in  Cuba,  with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Mail,  are  not  entered  by 
any  other  line  except  occasionally  some  ship  which  may  call  ? 
kr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Boston  &  Havana  Co.  operates  between  Bos- 
ton and  Habana,  does  it  not  ? 
Mr.  KxLLOGG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  does  not  operate  to  Habana  at  all, 
does  it? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  the  rates  from  Boston  to  Habana  are  the  same  as  from  New 
York  to  those  other  points  in  Cuba,  or  to  the  points  in  Cuba  to  which 
your  ships  run? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  we  base  our  rates  on  what  we  might  find  to  be 
the  rates  from  New  York  to  Habana. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Cuba  Line? 

ilr.  Kellogg.  The  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. ;  yes. 
May  I  make  a  statement  about  the  remark  you  made  about  our  rates 
being  higher  to  the  ports  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  operate  services  from  New  York  to  four  ports — 
Matanzas,  Sagua,  Caibarien,  and  Cardenas — in  order  to  get  a  cargo. 
It  takes  those  ships  four  weeks  to  make  that  trip,  while  a  steamer 
going  to  one  port  can  make  the  trip  in  two  weeks.  Furthermore, 
none  of  those  ships  go  to  the  dock ;  every  one  of  them  pays  lighterage 
and  at  some  of  the  ports  we  pay  the  charges  for  delivering  tne  cargo 
on  cars  at  the  city ;  for  instance  at  Sagua,  we  lighter  first,  discharging 
the  lighters  into  cars,  and  pay  the  railroad  on  the  freight  up  to 
Sagua;  so  this  would  make  the  rates  seem  higher  than  they  really 
are.  as  far  as  the  steamship  companies  are  concerned. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  deferred  rebates  or  other  privileges  or  advan- 
tages granted  in  those  contracts  submitted,  or  have  you  any  contracts 
with  shippers,  either  to  or  from  Cuba  and  from  ports  in  the  United 
States,  granting  deferred  rebates  or  other  privileges  or  advantages? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  discriminate  against  shippers — ^that  is, 
give  one  a  more  favorable  rate  than  another? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  made  every  endeavor  in  our  business  to 
keep  all  lines  of  trade  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  succeeded  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  exceptions  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  except  those  which  mi^ht  be  affected  bj^  a  con- 
tract. A  man  who  makes  a  contract  with  us  for  a  year  might,  in  some 
cases,  be  paying  more  freight  if  competitive  conditions  had  forced  our 
rates  down  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  he  does  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  He  has  done  it  in  several  cases ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  such  contracts  existing  now? 

Mr.  Keli-ogg.  There  is  one  contract,  which  I  have  handed  in  here, 
entered  into  with  a  firm  in  New  York,  which  exports  to  their  own 
plantation  and  uses  its  own  goods — uses  its  own  materials  on  its  own 
plantations.  There  is  one  other  contract,  which  is  made  with  a  rail- 
road in  Cuba,  which  buys  all  its  own  supplies  and  utilizes  them  on  its 
railroads. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  there  not  also  be  different  rates  on  some  of 
those  contracts — where  one  would  have  a  rate  less  than  the  others  on 
the  same  ship? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  might  be  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  it  actually  been  so? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  it  has  been  so.  It  would  naturally  work  both 
ways. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  not  that  generally  the  case  that  those  who  make 
contracts  with  you  have  a  less  rate  than  the  others? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  naturally  expect  to  get  some  benefit  out  of  it, 
either  in  service  or  in  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  northbound  freight  is 
contract  freight  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  northbound  freight,  except- 
ing that  one  commodity — that  is,  sugar ;  practically,  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  northbound  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  And  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Constitutes  the  larger  part  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  freight  to  Cuba  is  con- 
tract freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Practicallv  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  are  also  agent  for  the  Boston 
&  Havana  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  that  company  has 
any  agreement  or  agi'eements  or  any  understanding  or  unaerstand- 
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*<%.  ^  With  reference  to  either  the  rates  out  of  New 

'^^         ^.3^  ""  of  Baltimore  to  Cuba,  or  that  your  company 

'^^^S^        ^^^  ^n  New  York;  and  the  Ward  Line  shall 

"^^^t^         "^^  ^^  Habana  or  other  ports  in  Cuba? 

?         ^^y^Ly^  "^^  ^^nding.    We  would  answer  their 

0*^  ^^''Ifew      ^  ^^^  them  to  answer  ours. 

^W  ^^^  **<fi^T^^.i-  jp^  -vstandinff.  direct  or  i 


•'^>J^5i'  "^i/Sr^j  4W  ^standing,  direct  or  indirect, 

^j^  ^    ^^H^^      ^'^  *iig  ill  accord,  are  you? 

^  A      ^^*4»  ^^  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to 

^';^'  ^'^^  ^ted  at  any  rate  we  saw  fit,  even  with- 

'  '^^"^  <«.  ^  ^^^  business  warranted. 

'^/%iy    <7te.  *^^  ^^  ^^  amicable  arrangement  between 

^^^^T?^  >etition  between  the  two  lines,  is  there? 

^y  -  necessity ;  there  is  simply  the  arrangement  as 

policy  of  talking  over  with  one  another  what  the 

•' V/  -<-  Well,  you  agree  you  will  not  fight,  do  you  not? 

"''*  J.  We  do  not  even  agree  to  that. 

.AMAN.  You  say  to  each  other  "  We  will  be  good  friends, 

,  >nly  way  to  be  good  friends  is  for  both  to  operate  on  the 

asis."    Is  not  that  it? 

..  Kellogg.  We  have  not  tried  out  yet  whether  we  can  operate 

the  same  basis  with  a  semimonthly  service — compared  with  their 

oiweeklv  service. 

Mr.  Sardy.  You  are  very  pleasantly  associated  together,  are  you 
not;  you  talk  in  a  friendhr  manner  over  the  traffic  arrangements? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Ward  Line  has  been  my 
friend  long  before  he  went  in  n,s  traffic  manager  with  the  Ward  Line. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Of  course,  any  question  of  interest  of  the  lines  does 
not  make  any  difference  with  old  friends? 

Mr.  ElEllogg.  You  naturally  come  in  closer  contact  with  a  man  you 
know  than  with  one  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  talk  together  and  compare 
notes  and  sort  of  understand  the  whole  thing;  the  whole  thing  goes 
satisfactorily,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  no  regular  meetings  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  have  to  have  regular  meetings,  but  you 
meet  pretty  frequently  do  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  occasion  requires,  you  keep  har- 
mony in  the  family  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
io  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  all  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  to  make 
oor  lines  go ;  to  make  them  pay  their  way. 

.Mr,  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  directors  of  the  Munson  Co.  also 
directors  of  other  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  large  stockholders  of  the  Munson  Co. 
Iwge stockholders  of  any  of  the  otner  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Local  rates  are  added  to  the  water  rate,  are  they 
not? 

Jlr.  Kellogg.  We  are  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  cargo  accord- 
ing io  the  custom  of  the  port  we  enter,  which  includes  the  lighterage 
and. other  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  line  in  that  service?  You 
have  a  Baltimore  and  Habana  line,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Operated  by  what  company? 

Ml'.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  Munson  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  operate  from  Baltimore  to 
Habana  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  carry  South,  general  cargo? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  General  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  on  the  return  voyage? 

Mr.  Kelijogg.  The  steamers  go  into  the  tramp  trade  northbound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  agreement  with  any  other  company. 
or  have  you  any  understanding  with  any  other  company  or  line  as 
regards  either  the  freight  or  the  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  Balti- 
more to  Habana  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Nothing;  we  give  them  any  information  they  want 
about  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Give  who? 

Mr.  E^ELLOGG.  The  Ward  Line ;  we  would  give  the  Ward  Line  any 
information  they  wanted  about  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  operate  from  Baltimore  to  Habana? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  do  not ;  they  operate  from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  the  rate  uniform  from  Baltimore 
and  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  attempt  to  make  New  York  rates  from  Balti- 
more. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  rate  is  the  same  from  New 
York  as  it  is  from  Baltimore  on  the  same  commodities,  is  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  shipper  at  Balti- 
more has  an  advantage  in  the  inland  rate  of  about  3  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  on  manufactured  articles  and  about  li  cents  on  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  rail  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  On  the  rail  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  differentiate  in  favor  of  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  the  rate  between  the  two  cities  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Practically  the  same ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  prorate  with  the  railroad,  do  you? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  we  do  not;  we  can  not  under  the  interstate  com- 
merce act. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  tacit  understanding  that  the  Balti- 
more service  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Mobile  Line ;  that  they  shall 
have  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Muson  Line  owns  both  the  Mobile  Line  and  the 
Baltimore  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  line 
and  the  Ward  Line? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir ;  no  understanding. 
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The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  either  the  rates  out  of  New 
York,  or  the  rates  out  of  Baltimore  to  Cuba,  or  that  your  company 
will  operate  directly  from  New  York;  and  the  Ward  Line  shall 
not  operate  from  Baltimore  to  Habana  or  other  ports  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  such  understanding.  We  would  answer  their 
questions  about  rates,  and  would  expect  them  to  answer  ours. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  no  understanding,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  reference  to  making  the  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  acting  in  accord,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  we  would  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to 
take  any  block  of  cargo  we  wanted  at  any  rate  we  saw  fit,  even  with- 
out notifying,  if  we  thought  the  business  warranted. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  amicable  arrangement  between 
you  that  will  avoid  competition  between  the  two  lines,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  of  necessity ;  there  is  simply  the  arrangement  as 
a  matter  of  business  policy  of  talking  over  with  one  another  what  the 
rates  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  agree  you  will  not  fight,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not  even  agree  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  to  each  other  "  We  will  be  good  friends, 
and  the  only  way  to  be  good  friends  is  for  both  to  operate  on  the 
same  basis."    Is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  tried  out  yet  whether  we  can  operate 
on  the  same  basis  with  a  semimonthly  service — compared  with  their 
biweekly  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  very  pleasantly  associated  together,  are  you 
not;  you  talk  in  a  friendW  manner  over  the  traflSc  arrangements? 

Mn  Kellogg.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Ward  Line  has  been  my 
friend  long  before  he  went  in  f^s  traffic  manager  with  the  Ward  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  any  question  of  interest  of  the  lines  does 
not  make  any  diflference  with  old  friends  ? 

Mr.  EIellogo.  You  naturally  come  in  closer  contact  with  a  man  you 
know  than  with  one  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  talk  together  and  compare 
notes  and  sort  of  understand  the  whole  thing;  the  whole  thing  goes 
satisfactorily,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  no  regular  meetings  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  have  to  have  regular  meetings,  but  you 
meet  pretty  frequently  do  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  the  occasion  requires,  you  keep  har- 
mony in  the  family  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil, 
do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Keujogq.  We  are  all  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  to  make 
our  lines  go ;  to  make  them  pav  their  way. 

Mr.  W1U8ON.  Are  any  of  the  directors  of  the  Munson  Co.  also 
directors  of  other  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  any  of  the  large  stockholders  of  the  Munson  Co. 
large  stockholders  of  any  of  the  other  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hakdt.  You  said  you  employed  tramp  ships  in  and  oat  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Haboy.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  of  them,  are  there  not! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  operating  to-day  somewhere  about  100 
steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  tramp  character? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  tramp  character,  excepting  those  of  which  we  are 
agents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships  are  mighty  good  fighting  instru- 
ments, are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  E^ellogo.  Yes ;  they  are  pretty  good  on  some  occasions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  have  a  sort  of  troublesome  neighbor  a  tramp 
ship  can  go  in  without  regard  to  your  scheduled  rates! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  can  in  some  trades ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships,  as  I  understand  it — and  I  think  I 
nearly  understand  it — simply  mean  a  ship  that  goes  anywhere  it 
pleases,  has  no  regular  line? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right;  anywhere  the  contract  calls  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  send  it  to  South  America  to-day  or  to  liverpooi 
to-morrow,  wherever  you  get  a  cargo  you  want  to  provide  for  you 
will  send  that  ship  there? 

Mr.  Ejbllogg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  tramp  ships,  whenever  you  find  somebody  tluit 
is  breaking  into  a  custom,  not  walking  pleasantly  together,  can  be 
used  without  much  regard  to  your  schedule  rates,  can  they  not! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  order  to  take  a  car^o  away  from  the  fellow  that  is 
dipping  in,  is  not  the  tramp  ship  the  mstrument  you  use? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  could  not  ao  that,  because  we  would  be  compet* 
ing  with  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know,  but  a  little  competition  with  yourself  does  not 
hurt  much,  it  only  takes  out  of  one  pocket  and  puts  it  into  the  other, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelloog.  The  situation  when  we  have  to  compete  with  a 
steamer  we  already  have  on 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  use  these 
tramp  ships  for  competing  purposes,  largely? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not.  The  tramp  ships  are  used  entirely  in 
full  cargo  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  for  bulk  cargo? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Bulk  cargoes ;  full  cargoes  of  coal,  rails,  or  cars,  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  information,  I  understand  your 
southbound  ships  freauently  have  no  cargo  northbound,  and  you 
make  tramps  of  them  tor  the  time  being? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  make  tramps  of  them  not  because  we  do  not  have 
a  cargo  northbound,  but  because  the  cargo  northbound  is  practically  a 
one-commodity  proposition,  and  they  will  turn  into  the  trade  to  con- 
tract for  a  full  cargo  of  sugar,  at  wnatever  rates  may  be  in  effect  at 
the  time,  according  to  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  ship  that  is  on  a  regular  line  and  is  not  a  tramp 
ship  going  out  becomes  a  tramp  ship  coining  back? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  in  other  words,  our  Baltimore  ship  going  to 
Habana  might  load  one  time  at  Habana  sugar  for  New  York  and  an- 
other time  sugar  for  Boston  und  another  time  sugar  for  Philadel- 
phia, and  might  go  even  to  the  north  side  of  Cuba  and  load  a  cargo 
for  any  of  the  ports  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  idea  I  used  to  have  of  a  tramp  ship,  was  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  masterless  vessel  wandering  over  the  seas  and  found  a 
little  business  here  and  there  belonging  to  the  individual  running  it 
and  was  a  free  lance.  That  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  tramp  ship  as 
you  define  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  KIeijx)gg.  That  is  where  the  term  originated,  but  it  has  come 
down  to  the  basis  of  being  used  more  in  contract  business  than  any- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  now  called  by  the  trade  the  tramp  ship  is  gen- 
erally the  property  or  under  the  control  of  the  strong  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  !Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  large  majority  of  the  so-called  tramp  ships 
are  really  in  the  control  of  the  strong  lines,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  you  had  about  100  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  about  100  of  them,  but  100  ships  is  a  pretty 
small  thing  in  the  tramp  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  but  yon  do  not  represent  all  of  the  business  by  a 
good  deal.    Other  lines  Have  the  same  characteristics,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right,  but  do  you  realize  that  any  one  tramp 
ship  can  come  to  Cuba,  and  we  have  10  ships  offering  for  business  to 
make  the  rate  for  those  10  ships? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  understand.  Unless  you  have  one 
tramp  ship  there,  the  first-class  schedule  ships  maintam  their  rates, 
and  if  vou  had  this  one  tramp  ship  coming  in  there  you  could  keep 
that  independent  tramp  from  cutting  the  rate  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  identically  on  the  same  basis  with  them; 
operating  northbound. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  youread  Mr.  Story's  testimony? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  saw  what  he  said  here  about  the  Munson  ship 
going  out  of  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  connection  with  the  Munson  ship  going  out  of 
Mobile  in  competition  with  his  line^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Mr.  Hardy..  You  did  not  schedule  that  ship,  as  I  understand  it, 
at  all! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  an  American  concern  and  have  no  interest 
in  those  foreign-owned  lines  whatever.  We  are  building  up  our  own 
business  and  control  American  trade,  but  we  are  obliged  to  use  for- 
eign tools  to  do  it,  because  we  have  to  compete  with  the  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  have  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  your  ships, 
you  can' not  compete  with  the  fellow  who  pays  only  half  your  price? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  could  not. 

Mr.  Wn^soN.  How  is  the  market  rate  in  shipping  in  tramp  ships 
established?    How  do  you  arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  By  the  number  of  the  steamers  offering  for  the 
business. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  How  would  the  number  of  steamers  offering  for  the 
business  affect  the  market  rate  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  affect  the  time-charter 
rate,  which  brings  down  the  cost  of  the  steamer  to  our  time-chartered 
steamers,  and  that  naturally  carries  the  rate  of  freight  that  shall 
be  charged  on  that  steamer. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  rate  of  freight  be  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  some  one  else  was  offering? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wii-soN.  Then,  would  not  the  tramp  steamer,  if  it  was  a  free 
lance,  offering  a  lower  rate  than  the  rate  you  secure,  affect  the  reg- 
ular services  f 

Mr.  Kelix)gg.  It  would  unless  they  closed  the  cargo  and  it  would 
go  out  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  just  wait  until  they  got  loaded  out, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  depend.  We  might  have  to  keep  wait- 
ing.   They  might  keep  coming  m  all  the  time,  one  after  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  meant  just  the  one  ship.  That  would  be  a  very 
unsual  proposition  to  deal  with  which  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  hardly  be  the  basis  to  figure  on,  because 
they  would  not  be  confined  to  one  ship.  There  are  other  time  char- 
terers and  there  are  other  owners,  and  an  owner  will  sometimes 
bring  in  a  ship  with  sugar  from  Cuba,  and  sometimes  a  ship  of  the 
Soutti  American  Line  will  come  in  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  could  not  the  corporation  that 
had  10  charters  available  put  the  individual  tramp  ship  out  of  busi- 
ness by  simply  lowering  the  rates  for  cargo,  having  9  other  vesseb 
available  with  which  to  handle  the  business? 

Mr.  KJBLLOGG.  It  could  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  they  have  10  times  the  opportunity  for 
cutting  that  the  one  tramp  ship  would  have? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  would  have  10  times  the  opportunity  of  losing 
the  money  also. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  have  ten  times  as  much  to  use,  and  thei«- 
fore  they  would  have  ten  times  as  much  to  lose  as  the  one  tramp. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  And  we  would  have  to  charge  a  pretty  good  percent- 
age against  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thmk  the  clearei;  way  to  ask  the  question  would  be— 
These  10  ships  would  divide  the  loss  by  10,  whereas  1  ship  would 
have  to  bear  it  all,  if  your  10  ships  all  belonged  to  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  in  other  words,  if  the  10  ships  tried  to  fight 
the  1,  the  10  ships  would  all  have  to  take  the  low  rate  of  the  1.  If 
the  1  wanted  the  cargo  bad  enough,  she  would  take  it  at  anything 
better  than  ballast  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  send  10  ships  into  one  port  to 
compete  with  the  one  ship;  you  would  just  send  the  one  fighting 
ship  in  there  to  compete  with  the  one  tramp,  would  you  not,  and  put 
the  rate  down  so  that  the  tramp  ship  would  be  compelled  to  take 
the  cargo  at  a  loss.  That  would  be  the  practical  way  of  working 
that  proposition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  correct,  because  a  cargo  of  sugar 
may  be  taken  by  the  ship  that  is  in  any  port  in  Cuba;  that  is,  any 
port  in  any  of  the  West  Indies  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  policy  of  all  the  regular  lines  to  charter 
and  control  as  many  of  these  so-called  tramp  ships  as  they  can  and 
operate  them  in  any  trade,  anywhere,  just  so  they  can  get  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  loss  is  not  too  great  to  prevent  competition? 

Mr.  Keujoqq.  No,  sir.  We  charter  ships  to  carry  the  business 
which  we  control  by  making  satisfactory  rates  to  control  it. 

The  Chairman,  but  you  do  not  charter  them  to  prevent  compe- 
tition; you  only  charter  when  you  can  operate  them  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  way  we  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  use  them  just  to  get  rid  of  them?  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  afford  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  a  tramp  line  at  some  port  out  in  Cuba  dropped 
in  occasionally,  the  effect  is  to  cut  your  rate.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, do  you  not  charter  that  ship  and  send  it  off  somewhere  else 
rather  than  have  it  annoy  you  in  that  way  and  compel  you  to  cut 
your  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would  charter  the  ship  simply  if  we  could  use 
it  and  use  it  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  afford  to  do  this  if  you  did  not  make 
a  Denny  on  it,  just  to  pay  the  operating  expenses? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Your  question  would  imply  that  we  were  able  to 
control  the  entire  market  that  way^  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  market  varies  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  number  of 
ships,  and  there  is  no  one  that  is  large  enough  to  control  that  market. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  tramp  ship  as  a  potent  factor 
in  regulating  the  rate  in  the  ocean-carrying  business  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  that  the  tramp  ships  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
cajffoes  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  package  freight? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  I  mean  the  large  bulk  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Like  wheat  and  coal?  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  operating  independently  of  the  regular  lines  they  carry  the 
bulk  01  the  cargoes  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  you  call  regular  lines. 
There  are  lines  that  call  themselves  regular  that  operate  tramp 
services. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  operating  a  tramp  service  yourself? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  we  operate  a  tramp  service. 

The  Chairman.  But,  then,  you  are  a  regular  line? 

Mr.  Elellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  charter  ships? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  operate  them  as  tramps  in  the  irregular 
service?    That  is  the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  term,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  outside  of  those  ships  that  are  controlled  by 
the  regular  lines,  like  yours  in  the  irregular  service,  do  you  say  the 
tramp  ships  control  or  carry  the  greater  tonnage? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  believe  they  do.  The  owners  of  ships  work  a  great 
deal  with  brokers  here  or  charter  cargo  and  load  cargoes  themselves 
for  Europe. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  proportion  of  cargoes  are  carried  in  tramp 
ships  of  that  character  from  and  to  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Why,  it  is  so  much  that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  tramp  ship  that  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by  some 
regular  steamship  line,  you  have  reference  to ;  they  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  cargoes  to  and  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say,  because  it  cotcts 
such  a  wide  territory  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  without  look- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  judgment  is,  however,  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  My  judgment  is  that  the  tramp  ships  that  are  oper- 
ated in  the  regular  lines — ^the  tramp  steamers  that  operate  with  the 
reffular  lines — are  the  ones  that  carry  the  bulk  of  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  proportion  of  the  tramp  steamers,  or  whit 

Eercentage  of  the  cargoes  to  and  from  the  United  States,  are  carried 
y  tramp  steamers  not  owned  by  re^lar  lines? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  lines  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected owned  or  controlled  by  railroads? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  line  out  of  Mobile — is  your  line  the  only  line 
out  of  Mobile  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  To  Cuba,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  the  rates  from  Mobile  to  Cuba,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  from  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  rates  from  New  York  are  about  the  same  as 
from  Mobile  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  What  is.  the  difference  in  distance  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Practically  400  miles. 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  favor  of  Mobile. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  explain  how  that  is  that  Mobile  does  not 
have  a  differential? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  differen- 
tial, because  the  lines  of  the  Atlantic  coast  would  meet  the  rates.  We 
possibly  make  the  rates  on  grain  products  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts, because  of  being  nearer  the  territory  that  produces  them,  and 
the  New  York  lines  would  be  likely  to  foflow  those  rates  in  order  to 
develop  what  business  they  could  from  their  territory.  I  might  state 
that  that  line  is  a  member  of  the  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee, 
and  the  one  tariff  is  published  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Gal- 
veston to  Habana  and  Cuban  outportsi 

The  Chairman.  And  that  committee,  in  conference,  fixes  rates  out 
of  those  different  ports  to  foreign  ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  at  the  conference  they  name,  independently, 
the  rates  that  are  going  into  that  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  mean?  When  they  get  together  how 
do  they  name  them  independently? 

Mr.  "Kellogg.  Those  rates  are  made  absolutely  as  the  railroad  rates 
are  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  is  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  the  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee  is  a  rail- 
road committee.  We  originally  made  rates  with  the  railroads  from 
the  Gulf  to  Cuba  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  We  did  it  and  filed  our  tariffs 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  time — ^imder  the  law 
being  forced  to  do  so — until  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  the  decision 
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that  Cuba  was  not  an  adjacent  country  and  did  not  come  under  the 
act.  We  were  obliged  then  to  make  an  independent  rate  from  the 
Gulf  to  Cuba,  and  the  rates  were  made  by  the  same  committee  as  made 
the  rates  previously. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  the  upshot  of  it  is,  then,  that  the  railroads 
make  your  rates  from  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  New 
York  to  Cuban  ports? 

Mr,  Kellogg.  No;  the  railroads  have  nothing  to  do  with  those 
rates.  They  are  made  by  the  steamship  lines  represented  in  the  con- 
ference. They  are  only  published  by  this  Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Com- 
mittee as  a  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  that  conmiittee  have  any  relations  with  the 
railroads? 

Mr.  Elellogg.  Only  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  developing  Gulf 
business ;  that  is  all.  The  railroads  have  no  influence  whatever  over 
our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  sec  any  anomaly  in  the  fact  that  the 
rates  from  Mobile  and  New  York  to  Cuba  are  the  same,  although  the 
difference  in  distance  is  about  400  miles? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  sir,  we  have  not  the  variety  of  cargo  from  the 
Gulf  and  the  combination  of  cargo  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as 
they  have  from  New  York.  We  can  not  get  the  hi^h-class  dead- 
weight freight  to  couple  up  with  the  measurement  freight  which  we 
have  from  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  several  southern  ports  so  adjusted 
that  the  shipper  from  those  ports  can  not  have  any  advantage  over 
the  rates  from  New  York  or  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Take  a  given  point  like  Chicago.  It  would  be  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  lines  from  the  Atlantic  coast  want  to 
give  us  the  combination  of  rates  which  could  be  made  through  the 
Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  cost  any  more  to  send  packing-house 
products  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  for  instance,  than  it  does 
via  New  i  ork  ?    It  ought  not  to. 
Mr.  Kellogg.  It  does  not. 

The  Chaibman.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  by  rail;  is 
that  different  from  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  believe  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  30 
cents  a  hundred  on  packing-house  products,  and  from  Chicago  to 
Mobile  there  is  an  export  rate  of  24  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  yet,  notwithstanding  that  difference  of  6 
cents  a  himdred,  the  ocean  rate  from  Mobile  to  Cuba  is  the  same  as 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  same  as  the  local  rate  from  New 
York, 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  the  combined  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cuba  by  way 
of  Mobile  6  cents  less  than  the  combined  rate  from  Chicago  to  Cuba 
by  way  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  understand  that  the  New  York  line  will  absorb 
the  difference  in  the  rate  in  order  to  gain  business  when  they  are 
short  of  cargo. 

Mr.  WiLBON.  When  they  have  through  cargoes  they  do  not  carry 
it  for  that  much  less? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Whether  they  do  that  as  a  regular  thing  or  not  I 
do  not  know.  The  amount  is  actually  by  the  shorter  route  through 
the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  does  not  cut  the  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  in  order  to  meet  that  possible  competition  at  Mobile  T 

Mr.  KEiJiOGO.  I  can  only  answer  that  as  a  matter  of  informatioiL 
I  should  say  decidedly  no. 

Th6  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  contracts  to  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  for  a  rail- 
road company  to  make  any  contract  to-day  with  any  steamship 
company  that  would  violate  the  interstate  commerce  act. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  no  understanding  or  agreement 
with  any  railroad  by  which  you  do  prorate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  whatever.  We  changed  that  contract  to  com- 
ply with  the  law.    That  is,  the  railroad  changed  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  get  no  part  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  for  transporting  the  goods  from  New  York  to  Cuban 
ports  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  None  whatever,  or  from  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  rebate  to  you.  nor 
from  you  to  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  accept  the  freight  in  New  York,  transport  it 
to  Cuba,  and  receive  no  other  rate  than  that  which  is  charged  by 
the  company — that  is,  to  the  shipper  alone?  You  do  not  get  any 
differentials  from  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  KJBLLOGG.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairaian.  And  that  is  true  from  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  this  Gulf  conference,  you  say,  meets  and 
arranges  the  tariff  independently  from  those  several  ports  to  foreign 
ports.  What  does  that  conference  do  when  it  meets  f  What  are  tibe 
subjects  it  considers,  and  what  matters  do  they  determine? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  course,  I  do  not  attend  any  more  the  railroad 
conference.  There  is  no  object  in  my  being  there.  At  the  time 
we  prorated  rates  there  was  an  object  in  my  being  there. 

Tne  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  prorating  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  At  the  time  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  before  a  date  set  by  them  when  these  through 
rates  should  be  taken  out  and  independent  rates  established. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conference  still  goes  on.  Now,  do  thej 
exercise  the  same  power  as  they  did  before?  If  not,  what  is  the  limi- 
tation, what  is  tlie  scope  of  their  work  now  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  formerly? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  fur  as  the  railroad  rates  are  concerned,  they  sim- 
ply cover  the  export  rates  for  the  railroads ;  as  far  as  the  steamship 
company  end  of  it  is  concerned,  covering  the  steamship  rates  from 
Gull  ports  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  from  Mobile  to  Cuba.  Are  the  rates  fixed 
in  New  York,  or  are  they  fixed  in  Mobile,  and  do  you  confer  about 
the  rate  in  Mobile  ?  You  do  not  quote  from  New  York  to  make  up 
the  differential  in  the  rate  from  Chicago;  you  simply  add  to  the  rate 
from  Mobile? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  the  situation  is  that  the  Gulf  ports  will  make  the 
best  rates.  If  the  New  York  lines  want  that  business  they  naturally 
have  to  absorb  the  difference  in  the  rate  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  where  you  control  the  trade  from  New  York 
and  Mobile  both,  you  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand  you 
would  cut  the  New  York  rate;  you  would  increase  the  rate  from 
M<^bile,  wouldn't  you  ?     You  could  do  it  both  ways  ? 

Mr.  Kellooo.  Yes.  Well,  the  tendency  would  be,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  to  allow  to  go  through  the  Gulf  any  business  that  be- 
longed to  the  Gulf.  It  is  only  our  competitors  that  would  be  willing 
to  cut  the  New  York  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  had  the  difference  of  6  cents  a  hun- 
dred there  is  no  question  but  what  the  traffic  would  go  through 
Mobile?  s  6 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  Mobile  had  the  difference  in  their  favor?  Cer- 
tainly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  difference  on  packing-house  products 
ifc  about  6  cents  in  favor  of  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Out  of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  out  of  Chicago.  If  you  would  simply  add 
R  rate  proportional  to  the  distance  and  the  actual  service  out  of 
Mobile  to  Cuba,  the  packing-house  products  for  Cuba  would  go 
through  Mobile? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  do  go  through  Mobile  orincipally. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  do  not  go  through  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  in  any  great  quantities;  they  do  in  some  cases. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  shipper.  The  shipper  can 
choose  his  own  rate. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  influenced  by  what  it  costs,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  As  I  say,  it  is  my  unaerstanding  the  New  York  lines 
Would  absorb  that  and  give  the  shipper  the  same  opportunities  for 
rating  through  New  York  as  he  has  through  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  understand  it,  this  Gulf  conference  meets  and 
determines  the  railroad  rates  from  the  interior  to  Mobile? 

Mr?  Kellogg.  To  all  Gulf  ports. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  all  Gulf  ports,  and  at  the  same  time  determines 
tfie  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  Cuba  or  foreign  ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  at  the  same  time;  they  do  not  have  a  general 
meeting  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  connection  with  it,  at  least? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  not  in  connection  with  it.  We,  being  originally 
members  of  the  same  conference,  continued  under  the  same  confer- 
ence as  far  as  membership  was  concerned,  but  if  we  want  to  talk  about 
a  rate  to  Cuba  we  talk  about  it  among  steamship  lines  only. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  lines  nx  the  rate  from  ail  the  Gulf 
ports  and  Atlantic  ports  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Each  line  is  independent;  they  can  name  any  rate 
they  want.  Naturally,  the  man  that  fixes  the  rate  fixes  the  lowest 
rate  every  time.  A  notice  is  sent  to  the  chairman,  and  when  we  sec 
the  notice  we  meet  that  rate.    We  can  not  do  otherwise, 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  the  conference  has  established  rates  from  the 
interior  to  these  ports,  doesn't  it  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a 
through  rate  to  Cuba? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  The  combination  of  the  rates  would  make  the 
through  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  having  established  a  through  rate  from  the  in- 
terior by  virtue  of  this  conference,  or  conferences,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  there  a  different  rate  established  for  cargoes  originating  at  the 
port  and  not  coming  from  the  interior? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  WnjsoN.  The  same  rate  is  given  to  cargoes  originating  in  the 
port  that  is  given  to  cargoes  coming  from  the  interior! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  tariff  is  published  and  is  maintained.  Supple- 
ments to  it  are  issued  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  do  not  pursue  the  policy  that  some  concerns  pur- 
sue of  cutting  your  own  tariff  rates  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  not  without  notifying  the  chairman  of  this  con- 
ference that  we  are  going  to  make  a  certain  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  true  out  of  New  York  also? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No ;  that  is  not  true  out  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  cut  the  rates  in  New  York! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  New  York  our  rates  are  made  according  to  com- 
petitive conditions  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  no  conference  governing  your  rates  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  conference  whatever. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  what  manner  is  the  rate  out  of  New  York  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  By  the  competitive  conditions  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Wnat  are  the  competitive  conditions  as  to  regula- 
tions? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  might  be  many  of  them :  it  would  depend  on 
the  class  of  cargo.  For  instance,  with  large  snipments  of  rails  or 
anything  of  that  sort  it  might  be  a  tramp  steamer.  In  some  cases  it 
is  competition  by  lines  that  stop  at  the  ports  irregularly. 

The  Chairman.  This  Gulf  freirfit  conference  meets  and  deter- 
mines the  rate  from  Galveston  to  Cuba,  New  Orleans  to  Cuba,  and 
Mobile  to  Cuba,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Gulf  ports  to  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  They  fix  the  rates  from  Gulf  ports  to  Cuba,  and 
the  purpose  of  that  is  that  the  inland  traflSc  would  not  be  concen- 
trated at  any  one  or  more  of  those  ports.  If  it  was  it  would  preju- 
dice your  line  out  of  Mobile,  for  instance;  it  would  prejudice  the  liDe 
operating  to  Cuban  ports  out  of  New  Orleans;  it  would  prejudice  the 
line  operating  out  oi  Galveston.  You  are  all  in  agreement  in  deter- 
mining those  rates  so  that  this  traffic  shall  be  distributed  between 
theni  equitably,  as  you  regard  it. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  aosolutely  independent  in  the  rate  situation. 
We  can  declare  an  independent  rate  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  in  the  world  is  the  use  of  this  con- 
ference ?    Explain  to  us  some  utility  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Suppose  we  were  quoting  a  rate  on  packing-house 
products  from  Mobile  to  Cuba  of  20  cents  indiscriminately,  and  the 
shippers  use  a  hammer  over  another  line  and  say,  "  I  am  getting » 
rate  of  18  cents,"  when  they  are  only  getting  20  cents,  perhaps.  TTier 
lead  the  other  steamship  company  astray.    It  is  bad  for  shippers;  itis 
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bad  for  steamship  companies.  Every  shipper  will  tell  you  to-day 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  a  uniform  rate  that  he  knows  is  uni- 
loriii  than  to  not  know  what  the  rate  is  on  account  of  indiscriminate 
cuttiBg  of  rates  in  all  directions. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  that  often  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  would  like  you  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  the  purpose 
of  this  conference  is.  I  think  I  understand  why  it  can  be  made  very 
useful  to  these  lines,  but  in  view  of  what  you  have  said  I  confess  1 
think  it  is  a  useless  affair. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  question  of  talking  over  what  would  be  a 
legitimate  and  fair  rate  for  the  business. 

TJie  Chairman.  From  those  different  ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  From  those  different  ports. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  for  instance,  the  shipper  at  New  Orleans 
could  not  be  quoted  a  rate  which  would  bring  in  competition  and 
concentrate  the  traffic  there  and  favor  the  line  from  New  Orleans  to 
Cuban  ports  and  leave  your  line  out? 

Mr.  &ELLOGG.  That  is  right ;  you  could  not  favor  one  port  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  port. 

Trie  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at  for  the 
last  20  minutes. 

Then,  as  I  understand,  this  Gulf  traffic  conference  fixes  rates  from 
those  several  points  to  foreign  ports  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  necessarily.  That  line  fixes  the  rate  independ- 
ently. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  repeated  that;  but  you  agree  that, 
for  instance,  the  rates  from  Galveston  shall  be,  just  for  the  purpose  oi 
illustration,  18  cents  on  packing-house  products ;  from  New  Orleans 
it  shall  be  20  cents,  and  from  Galveston  it  shall  be  25  cents,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir:  if  in  talking  over  the  matter  I  might  declare 
that  my  company  would  put  in  a  rate  of  25  cents,  and  somebody  else 
would  declare  that  his  company  would  put  in  at  the  rate  of  22  cents. 
Now,  I  would  have  to  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  whether  I  found 
it  necessary  to  instruct  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  publish 
for  me  a  22-cent  rate  or  stand  by  my  25-cent  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  want  with  a  committee  in  that 
event,  anyhow.    Why  not  just  go  ahead  and  publish  your  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  might  be  just  as  well  to  publish  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  tell  him,  "Here,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
rate  of  18  cents  from  Mobile,"  and  he  would  say,  "All  right.  I  will 
make  a  rate  of  18  cents  from  New  Orleans,"  and  then  the  Galveston 
man  would  say,  "All  right.  I  will  make  a  rate  of  18  cents  from  Gal- 
veston." Now,  there  would  be  trouble  right  off,  would  there  not, 
an<l  friction,  and  quarreling? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do  not  see  why  there  would.  We  would  have  to 
i)e  guided  by  the  18-cent  rate,  which  was  named  by  one  of  the  other 
lines,  to  handle  the  business. 

Tlic  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  the  same  rate  on  any  commodity 
from  anjr  one  of  these  three  ports? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  rates  and  the  tariff  are  the  same.  There  may  be 
some  variations. 

The  Chairman.  Between  these  three  ports? 
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Mr.  Kellogc;.  There  may  be  some  variations;  there  may  be  some 
difference  in  one  line,  who  <lo  not  want  to  carry  the  business  at  certain 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  leave  it  up  to  the  tariff  when  it  l« 
published  t 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes:  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  depart  from  those  rates  it  must  be 
by  agreement? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  necessarily.  We  can  depart  from  the  rates  and 
simply  send  a  notification  that  we  wanted  certain  rates  published. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  of  that  done? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  quite  considerable  of  it  done. 

The  Chairman.  By  your  company? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  named  recently  a  rate  on  hay — very  recently— 
of  which  I  notified  the  chairman,  and  the  chairman  notified  the  other 
parties,  and  they  naturally  put  in  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  part  of  the  working  arrangement? 
[No  response.] 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Thirtv  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  higher  than  the  existing  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  was  higher  than  the  existing  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  made  a  rate,  and  they  followed  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  We  also  work  it  the  other  way  in  making 
reductions. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  a  lower  rate,  they  could  go  to  the 
lower  rate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  or  they  might  do  it,  and  we  would  naturally 
have  to  follow  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  when  the  conference  meets 
you  talk  over  your  different  ideas,  and  when  the  conference  rises  yoa 
are  pretty  well  agreed? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  naturally — we  have  got  to  agree  with  the  man 
who  says  he  is  going  to  make  a  certain  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whatever  you  have  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
generally  rise  in  pretty  nearly  an  agreement  when  the  conferenci  is 
over ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Of  course,  it  is  naturally  this  way;  we  do  not  give 
our  notice  to  the  chairman  until  the  conference  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  over  you  are  generally  pretty  near  an 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  to  be  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you  are  always  in 
agreement  when  the  conference  is  over? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  sometimes  have  different  ideas  and  different 
opinions,  and  we  do  not  agree  in  opinions — naturally  we  do  not 
agree. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  when  you  get  through  you  agree  on  rates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  When  we  get  through  we  size  the  situation  up  and 
say,  "  Here,  if  that  man  is  going  to  give  a  certain  rate  from  Galves- 
ton, we  have  to  make  the  same  rate  from  Mobile." 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  said  that  you  have  agreed,  and  I  suppose 
you  do  before  you  quit  ? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  agreement,  and  generally  there  is  abso- 
lutely independent  action. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  from  what  you  said  now,  you  do  agree  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Perhaps  the  term  "  agree "  does  not  cover  it  We 
have  to  meet  the  lowest  rate  that  is  in  effect  or  else  decide  that  we 
will  go  without  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  you  do,  if  you  have  different 
opinions,  is  to  acquiesce  in  that  of  the  majority,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  acquiesce  in  the  tariff  rate  of  the  lowest  man 
making  the  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  when  you  get  through,  you  have  all  acquiesced 
in  the  rate  fixed? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  When  we  go  home  and  think  it  over,  we  sometimes 
think  it  is  best  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  faction  do  all  acquiesce,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  necessarily.  We  may  do  something  that  we  do 
not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  necessarily;  but  actually,  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  whatever  we  think  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  have  you  done  in  the  past  five  or  six  conferences? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  some  cases  we  have  met  the  rate  and  in  some  we 
have  not — in  most  cases  we  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  broken  the  conference  up  by  two  mem- 
bers saying,  "  We  will  not  abide  by  the  results  or  conclusions  you 
have  reached  "  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rates, 
really,  because  it  would  be  a  question  of  what 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  want  to  faiow  whether  in  these  conferences  you 
have  ever  disagreed  and  ever  broken  up  in  disagreement,  or  whether 
you  have  always  acquiesced  in  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  con- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  we  have  broken  up  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Perhaps  two  or  three  years  ago  or  three  or  four 
years  affo. 

ilr.  Hardy.  It  has  been  three  or  four  years  ago  since  you  broke 
Qp  in  disagreement  ? 

Mr.  Ejblloog.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  have  this  conference  ? 

Mr.  Kjbllogg.  They  are  really  not  conferences — they  are  mostly 
done  by  correspondence — things  of  that  sort.  We  notify  the  chair- 
man that  there  is  a  certain  rate  to  be  affected. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  have  meetings,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Kelloqq.  We  do  meet  sometimes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where? 

Mr.  Kei^logg.  Various  points;  sometimes  New  York,  sometimes 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  for  your  Gulf  conference  that  you  meet  in  New 
York? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  Gulf  conference,  wherever  it  meets. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  did  you  meet  last? 

&Ir.  Kelixxsg.  New  Orleans. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  where  you  had  your  break-up  and  disagree- 
ment?   Where  did  you  have  that  disa^eement? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  that  was  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  That  was  about  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  that  you  all  recognized  that  each  man  is  a 
law  to  himself  and  has  the  right  to  kick  clear  over  the  traces,  but 
you  have  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  your  interests 
and  reaching  an  aOTeement  ? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  yTe  are  trying  to  keep  ourselves  from  destroying  each 
other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  stated  it  about  that  way,  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  trying  to  keep  ourselves  from  destroying 
each  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  may  have  used  a  little  different  term,  but  the  pur- 
port of  the  thing  is  about  the  same ;  that  is  your  object,  to  harmonize. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Naturally  the  object  of  the  oral  agreement  is  that  a 
man  will  simply  know  what  is  gomg  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  that  is  the  purport. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  And  be  familiar  with  other  people's  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  purpose  of  all  agreements? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  they  can  be  called  "  agreements." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  the  "  understanding,''  then  i  You  do  un- 
derstand it,  when  you  get  through  ? 

Mr.  Ejbllogg.  We  thmk  we  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  all  of  you  understand  it?  [No  response.]  You 
«aid  a  moment  ago,  I  think,  that  vou  usually  charter  foreign-built 
ships  under  foreign  flags,  but  now  tKat  the  tonnage  all  over  the  world 
had  gone  up  you  chartered  some  American  vessels? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  able  to  charter  perhaps  two  or  three  in  our 
fleet  of  American  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  fly  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  cost?  Would  you 
not  charter  all  American  vessels  if  you  could  get  them  at  the  same 
price? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  there  be  any  difference  in  running  these  ves- 
sels under  American  and  the  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  we  do  not 
pay  the  operation  of  the  crew. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  really  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  running  the  American  flag,  except  the  cost  of  the  ship,  is 
there  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  absolutely  in  your  business  between  you  and 
the  American  flag? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  ri^ht.  We  are  Americans  and  naturally 
would  be  interested  in  anything  that  is  American. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  stated  yours  is  an  American  company 
trying  to  build  up  American  trade?  " 

The  Chairman.  We  hnvo  the  terms  published  by  the  company,  for 
instance,  operating  out  of  Mobile,  one  out  of  New  Orleans,  and  one 
out  of  Galveston  to  Cuba.    Those  tariffs  are  all  published;  they  con- 
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tain  the  names  of  all  the  companies  on  the  title  page,  and  purport  to 
be  joint  tariffs  by  all  of  the  companies  operating  from  tne  several 
ports  I  have  mentioned  to  Cuba,  and  yet  you  want  us  to  understand 
that  those  rates  are  not  made  by  agreement  and  those  tariffs  are  not 
joint  tariffs  and  are  not  fixed  in  this  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Those  rates  are  made  identically  in  the  manner  of 
all  the  associations  which  make  rail-line  rates. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  made  up  in  these  conferences,  are  they 
not! 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  talked  over  in  the  conference  with  the  idea 
of  getting  at  what  is  fair  and  legitimate. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  man  who  goes  to  work  and  publishes 
them  and  puts  the  names  of-  all  the  companies,  apparently  parties  to 
those  rates  on  the  sheet,  and  sends  them  out? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  Chairman  Hausman,  of  the  Gulf  lines  freight 
committee. 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  what  authority  does  he  do  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  lines. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Represented  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  conference  then  directs  him  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  independently  each  sliip  company  directs  him 
what  the  rate  shall  be? 

Mr.  Wilson.  After  the  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  have  power  of  attorney  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  could  not  answer  that  directly. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  authorized  by  your  company  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  He  is  authorized  by  our  company  -to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  authorized  by  the  other  companies  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  he  is  authorized  to  publish  such  rates  as  we 
tell  him  to  publish. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  other  companies  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  in  this  joint  tariff  are  lived  up  to  by  the 
several  companies  parties  to  the  tariff,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  While  they  are  effective. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  while  they  are  effective;  and  they  are 
m  effect  now? 

Mr.  Keulogg.  Yes;  they  are  in  effect  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  operate  from  Baltimore  to  Colon. 
What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  Munson  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rates  of  that  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Colon  compare  with  the  rates  from  New  York  to  Colon? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  WelL  they  are  much  under  the  New  York  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  could  you  give  us  a  fair  percentage  of  how 
much? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  I  can  not,  for  this  reason,  that  we  went  into  this 
business  solely  on  account  of  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal ;  for 
instance,  the  McLanhan-Marshall  Construction  Co.  took  the  contract 
of  shipping  66,000  tons  of  material  to  Colon.  We  made  a  rate  with 
them  for  handling  that  66,000  tons.    A  tariff  on  that  commodity 
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would  say  certain  rates  on  certain  pieces  of  structural  iron,  under 
certain  weights,  so  much  per  hundred  pounds,  and  as  the  scale  weight 
went  up,  the  scale  rate  would  go  up.  We  took  simply  an  average 
basis  of  rate  and  named  it  to  them  per  ton,  based  upon  what  we 
thought  we  could  handle  it  for,  and  make  a  legitimate  profit  Our 
steamship  line  is  operated  with  such  things  as  that — ^large  contracts 
of  10,000  tons  up,  or  even  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly,  if  not  entirely,  contract  freight  from  Bal- 
timore to  Colon? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  material  used  in  the  construction  of  tk^ 
canal? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  operating  from  Baltimore  to 
Colon? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  other  line  from  Baltimore  to  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  operate  from  New  York  to 
Colon  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  tlie  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Hamburg-American,  Atk> 
Service. 

The  CifAiRjiAN.  You  may  state  whether  or  not  there  is  any  agree- 
ment between  your  line  and  the  other  lines,  or  any  of  the  other  lines 
mentioned,  as  repards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or 
from  the  United  States  and  Colon  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  no  passenger  traffic  to  Colon,  and  we  do  not 
confer  with  them  about  any  of  our  contract  freights. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  your  noncontract  freights? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  we  were  to  have  a  steamer  in  New  York,  as  we 
had  at  the  time  we  had  a  strike  at  Baltimore,  we  divert  our  steamers 
to  New  York  and  divert  the  cargo  to  New  York.  At  that  time  we 
were  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  cutting  rates  on  the  Colon 
freight,  and  we  were  willing  to  refrain  from  that. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  act  m  conference  with  the  other  lines,  in  fixing 
those  rates,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not ;  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  same  rates  on  noncontract  freight 
from  Baltimore  to  Colon  as  are  in  existence  from  New  York  to  Colon. 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  we  do  not  publish  a  rate  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  publish  the  rate  or  not; 
you  have  the  same  rate,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No ;  we  do  not,  because  we  name  the  rate  accordin? 
to  the  circumstances,  according  to  the  business  that  comes  up  from 
time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  contract  rate;  I  ain 
speaking  about  general  cargo. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  developed  any  general  cargo,  becaibe 
practically  there  has  developed  a  line  carrying  these  big  contracts, 
and  we  are  loaded  up.  Every  time  we  go  out  we  leave  back  600  or 
1,000  tons  of  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  call  that  a  tramp  service  or  a  line 
service? 
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Mr.  EIellogg.  We  would  call  it  a  line  service,  because  we  endeavor 
to  make  monthly  sailings,  but  we  could  hardly  be  a  factor  in  the 
general-cargo  business  for  the  reason  this  class  of  freight  we  handle 
is  extremely  awkward ;  a  heavy  steamer  might  be  there  three  weeks 
loading  and  might  be  there  two  weeks,  and  steamers  out  of  New  York 
are  of  an  entirely  different  class;  we  could  not  compare  with  them, 
could  not  begin  to  be  in  the  same  class  with  them.  We  handle  freight 
which  I  presume  they  would  not  care  to  handle ;  at  the  same  time  we 
make  contracts  in  competition  with  tramp  steamers,  as  wherever 
there  is  a  full  cargo  a  tramp  steamer  would  be  likely  to  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  any  freight  for  points  beyond 
Colon  ? 

Mr.  Kellogq.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  Munson  Line  any  contracts  with  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Nothing,  except  contracts  from  the  port  of  Mobile, 
which  I  believe  you  have  copies  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  is  between  the  Southern  Railway 
Co.  and  the  Munson  Steamship  Line,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  contains  a  clause  like  this,  does  it  not? 

That,  80  far  as  it  lawfully  may,  or  unless  compelled  by  legislative  euactment, 
order  of  the  commission,  or  Judicial  decree  to  do  otherwise,  the  railway  company 
agrees,  on  all  business  through  the  port  of  Mobile,  to  work  preferentially  with 
the  steamship  line  in  all  matters  of  water  transportation  to  the  territories  out- 
lined in  paragraph  1,  unless  the  steamship  line  has  no  regular  service  and  does 
not  care  for  the  spasmodic  cargoes  that  may  develop  from  time  to  time,  in 
Which  case  the  railway  company  has  the  privilege  of  working  with  other  water 
carriers  until  such  time  as  the  steamship  line  elects  to  provide  for  the  requisite 
tonnage  or  service.  The  railway  company  earnestly  desiring  to  stimulate  and 
increase  traffic  via  Mobile,  in  connection  with  the  steamship  line,  will  use  every 
reasonable  effort  to  aid  and  expand  that  traffic  from  the  territory  served  by  its 
lines.  The  steamship  line  agrees  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  increase 
the  traffic  over  the  railway  company*s  lines,  and  not  to  put  on  a  steamship 
senlce  from  other  Gulf  ports  without  at  lenst  35  days'  writeu  notice  to  the 
Southern  Railway  Go.  aforesaid  of  the  proposed  steamship  service,  together  with 
the  character  and  extent  thereof. 

Now,  under  the  operation  of  that  contract  between  your  company 
and  the  railroad  company  there  is  no  chance  for  any  other  company 
to  come  in  there  and  get  any  part  of  that  freight,  originating  with 
either  one  of  these  railroads,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  contract; 
I  have  never  read  the  contract;  but  I  understand  the  contract  has 
been  changed  to  comply  with  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  read  you  the  modified  contract;  that  is,  the 
provision  in  the  modified  contract.  As  it  originally  read  it  was  as 
lollows : 

That  nnleBS  compelled  by  legislative  enactments  or  Judicial  decree  to  do 
otherwise  the  raUway  company  agrees,  on  all  business  through  the  port  of 
Mobile,  toVork  exclusively  with  the  steamship  line  in  all  matters  of  water 
transportation  to  the  territories  outlined  in  paragraph  1,  unless  the  steamship 
line  has  no  regular  service  and  does  not  care  for  the  spasmodic  cargoes  that 
may  develop  from  time  to  time,  in  which  case  the  railway  company  has  the 
privilege  of  working  with  other  water  carriers  until  such  time  as  the  steam- 
ship Une  elects  to  provide  for  the  requisite  tonnage  or  service.  The  railway 
company  earnestly  desiring  to  stimulate  and  increase  traffic  via  Mobile  in  con- 
nection with  the  steamship  line  will  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  aid  and 
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expand  that  traffic  from  the  territory  served  by  its  lines.  The  steamship  line 
agrees  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  traffic  orer  the 
railway  company's  lines  and  not  put  on  a  steamship  service  from  other  6qK 
ports  without  the  written  consent  of  the  railway  company. 

That  modified  it  somewhat.  Is  there  anything  else  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  cares  to  ask?  Have  you  any  further 
statement  to  make,  Mr.  Kellogg? 

Mr.  Kelix)gg.  Iso;  I  think  not.  I  think  I  i'efuted  Mr.  Storeys 
statement,  of  the  South  American  Line,  that  did  not  maintain  a 
fighting  ship,  and  are  establishing  a  line  there  to  develop  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  made  one  very  interesting  statement  to  me  to  the 
effect  that  if  you  could  charter  American  ships  as  cheaply  as  yon 
could  the  foreign  ships  you  would  charter  them  altogether  and  cany 
your  freight  under  our  flag. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir;  quite  naturally.  There  is  one  trouble  in 
legislation.  A  company,  such  as  ours,  is  likely  to  be  classified  as 
foreign  because  we  operate  the  foreign  ships,  but  we  only  operate 
the  foreign  ships  as  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how  many  foreign 
ships  are  operated  like  you  operate  yours,  by  American  capital  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  should  say  at  least  double  the  number,  if  not  more. 
That  is  only  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  double  the  number  that  you  operate? 

Mr.  Kelloog.  Double  the  number  that  we  operate;  yes,  sir;  if  not 
more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you'  not  suppose  there  are  a  great  many  more, 
taking  all  the  companies  together? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Possibly  there  are.  You  know  this  business  is  so 
large  that  jrou  have  all  you  can  do  to  attend  to  your  own  end  of  it: 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  track  of  all  unless  you  make  a  study  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  would  be  the  tonnage  of  the  hundred  vessels 
you  operate  on  charter? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  run  in  dead  weight  anywhere  from  2,000  tons 
up  to  7,000  tons.  I  should  say  a  fair  average  would  be  somewhere 
around  4,000  tons  per  steamer — perhaps  4,500  tons  carrying  capacity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  vou  said  vou  operated  about  100  vessels, 
which  you  let  go  into  the  tramp  trade.  Is  that  the  total  amount  of 
your  vessels? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  About  100  vessels ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  have  any  passenger  business? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  a  passenger  fine  in  the  River  Cubana;  we 
operate  two  passenger  ships  to  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  their  capacity  is  very  limited  and  they  are  rather  obsolete  ships: 
they  are  not  up-to-date  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  Post.  What  kind  of  crews  operate  vour  vessels? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  see,  we  do  not  own  trie  steamers  ourselves. 

Mr.  Post.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  familiar  with  the  crew:^. 
What  land  of  crews  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  crews  are  those  put  on  by  the  owners.  Tht^ir 
captains  and  mates,  probably  down  to  the  thirS  mate,  are  generally 
booked  with  the  ship  at  their  home  ports. 

Mr.  Post.  Are  they  Americans  or  foreigners  ? 


^  -  — 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  foreigners,  generally  the  nationality  that 
goes  with  the  ship,  and  the  crew  is  shipped  by  these  agencies  in  New 
York  as  the  ships  come  into  the  port.  Sometimes  a  crew  will  reship 
by  the  same  steamer  right  straight  along — ^get  paid  off  when  they 
come  to  port,  then  reship  on  the  same  steamer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  your  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  Cuba 
compare  with  freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  should  say  our  freights  were  about  the  same, 
taking  into  consideration  that  we  land  all  our  goods  in  Cuba  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  lighterages,  and  in  some  cases  the  wharfage, 
and  in  some  cases  the  loading  on  cars.  The  custom  from  Europe 
is  that  the  freight  shall  be  delivered  in  the  harbor,  cross  ship,  the 
lighterage  being  for  account  of  consignees. 

Mr.  ILotDY.  Sut,  put  together,  your  rates  are  about  the  same,  are 
Ihey  not? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Put  together,  I  should  say  about  the  same.  The 
method  of  making  rates  from  Europe  is  a  little  different  from  our 
method. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  does  not  matter  if  the  effect  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  When  you  come  to  look  at  rates  and  the  tariff,  you 
have  to  sit  down  and  figure  them  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  include  this  lighterage  and  delivering? 

Mr.  EIellogg.  Yes ;  but  I  refer  also  to  the  fact  that  their  rates  are 
made  per  dead  weight  or  measurement  ships  option,  while  ours  are 
under  commodity  rate,  so  much  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  u 
recess  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  25.  1913. 

SATUBDAT,  JANXJABY  25,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Post,  Wilson,  Greene,  and 
Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Harri- 
son, you  will  be  sworn. 

TESTEHOITT  OF  MS.  HUGH  H.  HABBISON,  FBESISENT  OF  THE 
DTSULAS  LINE,  60  BBOADWAT,  NEW  TOBK  OITT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  a  banker. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Insular  Line,  which 
runs  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  the  president. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  what  State? 


Mr.  Harrison.  I  shall  have  to  ask  our  attorney.     -Ntw  ]  ^Torkisit 
not  ?  "■•^•'^ , 

Mr.  Curtis.  Maine. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Harrison.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  do  you  own? 

Mr.  Harrison.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Harrison.  H.  H.  Harrison,  president;  Joseph  D.  Phillips  is 
vice  president  and  secretary;  and  Robert  W.  McNeu  is  the  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  directors? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  same  three  gentlemen? 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  have  your  offices? 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  116  Broad  Street,  the  office  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  incorporated  as  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Insular  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  never  thought  to  look  it  up.  I  was  elected  i 
director  and  president  on  August  23,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  a  going  concern  at  that  time,  was  it! 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trade  or  trades? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Running  chartered  ships  between  New  York  and 
Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  points? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  believe  the  ships  were  used  to  other  points  at 
times  when  they  were  not  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  other  transportation  companies  art 
you  affiliated? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  the  vice  president  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad, 
in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Anv  others? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  active  transportation  companies;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  firm  or  corporation  or 
interested  in  any  way  financially  in  any  other  water  line  than  the 
Insular  Line  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  has  car  ferries,  but  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  water  transportation  liue. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  no  affiliations  whatever  with  any 
other  water  transportation  company  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf 
coasts  than  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  active  manager  of  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Joseph  D.  Phillips. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  here? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  office?  Do  you  call  him  general 
agent  ? 
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y :    Mr.  Harbison.  The  agents  for  the  company  are  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  are  they  agents  for  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  are  agents  for 
many  steamship  lines,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  official  interest  in  your  line? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  the  capital  stock  of  vour  com- 
pany is  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  save  you  time 
by  telling  you  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  Insular  Line  is  owned  by 
the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  how  that  happens,  what  kind  of  a 
concern  that  is,  and  what  its  business  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  can  not  answer  that  fully.  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is 
connected  with  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.,  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  and  in  1909  he  asked  me  to  become  the  president  of 
the  Insular  Line  to  accommodate  him,  and  on  August  23,  1909,  I  was 
elected  a  director  and  the  president  of  that  line.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  active  management  of  the  line  itself. 

The  Chairman.  What  financial  interest  have  you  in  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  stock  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  own  any  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  own  the  stock? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Corporate  Organization  &  xVudit  Co.  owns 
all  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  a  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  That  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  its  officers? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  you  understand  it,  that  organization  owns 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Insular  Line  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  named  others  than  yourself  who  are  officers 
in  the  Insular  Line. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  like  yourself — purely  honorary  officers? 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  must  be.  All  the  stock  is  owned  by*^  the  audit 
company.  They  are  employees  of  the  company.  Mr.  Phillips  is  an 
employee  of  Peck  &  Co.  and  looks  after  the  business  of  the  Insular 
Line. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  Phillips  is  an  employee  of  Peck  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  clerk  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  what  title  he  has  there.  He  is  an 
employee  and  looks  after  the  business  of  the  Insular  Line. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  his  address? 
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Mr.  Habrison.  116  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  the 
Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  draw  any  salary  from  it  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  draw  a  nominal  salary;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Phillips  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  is  he? 

Mr.  Harrison.  He  is  the  vice  president  and  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  an  employee  of  W.  E.  Peck  &  CuJ 
Who  is  the  third  man  in  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Robert  W.  McNeil,  the  treasurer.  He  is  also  an 
employee  of  Peck  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  serve  in  that  capacity  at  a  nominal  sal- 
ary ?    Do  you  know  what  his  salary  is  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  the  compensation  arranged  for  ilr. 
McNeil.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  active  management  of  the 
companv,  and  I  know  nothing  about  the  compensations  paid  to  the 
men  or  how  they  are  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  have  any  meetings  of  the  board  of 
directors? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  issue  any  financial  statements? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  the  treasurer  prepares  a  financial  statement 
once  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  the  amount  that  is  paid  out  in 
salaries  to  the  officers? 

Mr.  Harrison.  It  shows  the  amount  of  money  paid  out  in  the 
form  of  salaries.  I  have  never  looked  at  it.  1  have  never  been 
interested  enough  in  that  side  to  know  just  what  each  man  gets. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  officer  in  the  corporation  you  do  not  regard 
it  as  your  duty  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  not  an  active  officer  in  the  management. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  are  a  responsible  officer  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  of  necessity  in  fixing  salaries;  no,  sir. 

The  Chair]man.  What  is  your  duty,  anyhow,  as  president? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  usual  duties  of  a  president  who  is  not  actiTe 
in  the  management — to  preside  at  the  meetings,  consult  with  the 
officers  regarding  financial  policy  or  corporate  action.  All  this  in- 
formation, Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Phillips,  the  informa- 
tion that  you  want.  I  mean  the  detailed  information  of  all  these 
salaries.  He  is  actively  in  charge  of  this  work.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  Peck  &  Co.  are  the  active  managers. 

Mr.  Harrison.  They  are  the  agents  for  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  they  are  not  financially  inter- 
ested in  it,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  they  are  not.  as  I  understand.  All  the  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Corporate  Oi;ganization  &  Audit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And,  as  I  understood  you,  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that  audit  company? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  can  not  give  you  the  details  of  it.  I  know  about 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  who  owns  the  stock,  or  the  officers  of  it.  I 
know  that  the  company  has  been  incorporated  for  some  time,  but  it 
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has  been  the  business,  I  can  tell  you  very  frankly,  of  Mr.  F.  Kings- 
bury Curtis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  relation  of  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis 
to  the  Insular  Line  and  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  stockholder  in 
the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co. 
The  Chairman.  And  what  is  his  relation  to  the  Insular  Co.? 
Mr.  Harrison.  He  has  none  except  through  his  ownership  of  stock 
in  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.     That  is,  no  official 
connection. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  some  idea  why  this  company 
was  organized,  and  the  stock  held  by  the  audit  conipany,  and  the 
business  of  the  concern  done  by  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.  That  is  an  un- 
usual way  of  transacting  business.    Is  there  some  reason  for  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Peck  &  Co.  were  the  agents,  because  that  was  the 
cheapest  way,  as  I  understood  it,  to  conduct  the  business,  rather  than 
have  an  organization  simply  to  solicit  business  for  so  small  a  com- 
pany and  is  frequently  done  by  steamship  companies  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  those  officers.  They  pay  Peck  &  Co.  a  commission  for 
doing  their  business.  That  was  a  matter  of  economy.  The  holding 
of  the  stock  of  the  Insular  Line  by  the  audit  company  was  because  the 
men  who  are  putting  up  the  money  prefer  to  have  it  held  that  way. 
Mr.  Hardt.  Putting  up  the  money  for  what  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  For  the  Insular  Line. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  who  are  the  people  interested 
in  the  audit  company  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  Mr.  Curtis  is  here  and  can  answer  those  ques- 
tions absolutely,  and  Mr.  Phillips  will  give  you  all  the  information 
regarding  the  active  management  of  the  line.  Anything  that  I 
would  give  you  would  be  hearsay. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  know  how  much  the  stock  of  the  audit 
company  is? 
Mr.  Harrison.  No;  I  do  not. 
The  Chairman.  Nor  by  whom  held? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  only  know  that  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
audit  company. 
Mr.  Post.  For  what  purpose  was  the  Insular  Line  incorporated  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  To  do  a  steamship  business. 

Mr.  Post.  Why  did  not  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co., 
who  own  all  the  stock,  do  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  have  other 
business  than  simply '  owning  the  stock  in  the  steamship  company. 
They  have  other  interests  than  that,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  information  or 
belief  from  which  you  may  state  what  stock  of  steamship  companies 
other  than  the  Insular  Line  is  held  by  the  audit  company? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  am  not  an  officer  of  the  audit  company,  and  I 
could  not  give  you  that  information. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  they  do  ? 
ifr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
th^donot.  s. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  tariffs  or  rates 
of  the  Insular  Line  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  I  do  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  the  relations  between  that  com- 
pany and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  never  heard  that  it  had  any  relations;  I  do  Dot 
believe  it  has  any  relations. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  say  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  they  are  both  engaged  in  the  same 
business  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  they  both  have  the  same  tariffs 
from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico,  and  have  had  for  years  until  Mr. 
Bull  came  into  the  trade? 

Mr.  Harrison,  I  can  not  slate  that  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  never 
examined  the  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  you  do  not  know  anything 
more  about  the  business  from  a  practical  standpoint? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Absolutely;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  management  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
this  roundabout  wav  of  organization  is  in  reality  intended  in  order  to 
avoid  liability  ?  If  an  accident  were  to  happen  to  anv  of  the  ships 
of  this  Insular  Line,  the  only  responsibility  would  be  the  capiUl 
stock  of  the  Insular  Line,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  the  admiralty  law  is  so  complicated  I  could 
not  answer  that.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  the  company  was  not 
orgaHiized  or  the  stock  held  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
anv  liability. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  if  the  corporate 

Mr.  Harrison.  Organization  &  Audit  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy  (continuing).  Organization  &  Audit  Co.  owned  all  of 
this  stock  that  they  could  devise  a  cheaper  method  of  managing  it 
than  to  have  a  corporation  and  officers  of  the  corporation,  who  were 
mere  dummies,  sitting  up  there  doing  nothing  and  knowing  nettling 
about  the  affairs  of  the  concern?  It  is  true  the  salary,  you  say,  is 
nominal,  but  is  not  there  a  cheaper  way  for  the  owner  of  a  property 
to  manage  it  than  the  organization  of  a  subcorporation ?  You  have 
this  audit  corporation,  and  your  Insular  Line 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  see  what  you  mean.    I  do  not 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  under  the  audit  company ;  the  audit  company 
has  an  agent;  that  agent  has  an  employee  that  runs  the  subordinate 
company  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  use  of  that  roundabout  method  instead  of 
a  direct  organization  and  ownership? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  think  it  is  more  economical  for  a  small  line— a 
small  property. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  is  not  a  small  property;  this  audit  company 
owns  it,  does  it  not,  and  owns  a  great  many  other  things  besides? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do  not  know  now  much  they  own  l^ides. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Insular  Line  is  just  a  name;  it  is  all  owned  bj 
the  audit  company? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  stock  is  all  owned  by  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  the  propertj  is  the  property  of  the  audit  com- 
pany, and  this  other  company  is  just  an  intermediary,  a  name? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  it  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  a  lot  of  men  like  your- 
self drawing  nominal  pay  and  not  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  company  except  as  large  a  feeling  of  sympathy  as  your  friendship 
might  dictate?  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  your  position  in  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why — why  am  I  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Hardy,  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Harrison.  To  act  as  the  president  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  did  he  want  you  there  for? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  will  have  to  ask  him  why.  I  can  not  answer 
that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Men  do  not  get  other  men  to  do  something  without 
letting  them  know  what  their  purpose  is. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes;  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  my  attorney  for  many 
yc»ars;  we  have  been  associated  together  in  many  other  enterprises 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  had  a  purpose  in  putting  you  in  as  president  of 
that  company,  did  he  not? 

ilr.  Harrison.  Let  me  finish — and  we  have  been  directors — he  is 
a  director  and  counsel  for  the  Ann  Harbor  Bailroad  Co.  We  were 
directors  in  a  large  corporation  in  St.  Louis  together;  we  are  asso- 
ciated constantly  in  different  things,  and  he  came  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  act  as  the  president  of  this  company  for  him,  if  he  wanted  it 
in  the  form  of  an  organization.  It  required  a  president — not  caring 
to  do  the  work  himself.  He  had  to  have  somebody,  and  having  great 
confidence  in  Mr.  Curtis  and  knowing  that  the  company  would  be 
operated  honestly  and  correctly,  I  had  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  the 
presidency  of  it/  Until  last  year  I  acted  entirely  without  compensa- 
tion. I  did  not  care  for  compensation  at  this  time,  except  that  he 
insisted  that  I  should  receive  a  nominal  salary. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  still  you  do  not  know  why  you  were  wanted  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why,  no  more  than  you  might  ask  a  friend  of  yours 
to  act  as  an  officer  of  a  company  that  you  were  organizing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  no  duties  to  perform — just 
sort  of  asking  you  to  hold  his  hat. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  at  all.  You  have  to  have  a  president  for  a 
company.    Somebody  has  to  be 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  need  of  a  company  with  a  president? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Ask  Mr.  Curtis  here.  He  wanted  to  organize  it  as 
a  company. 

ilr.  Hardy.  You  become  the  head  of  it  without  knowing  anything 
about  why  you  are  the  head  of  it.     You  tell  me  to  ask  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  t  told  you  why  I  was  the  head,  because  I 
was  asked. 
Mr.  Hardy.  All  you  know  was  he  wanted  you  at  the  head  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  1  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  did  not  tell  you  anything 
about  his  purposes,  methods,  and  intentions  of  having  vou  there,  ex- 
cept to  ask  you  to  act  as  president  of  the  company  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  1  certainly  do  mean  to  tell  you  that.  I  knew  that 
the  company  was  running ;  I  knew  that  it  had  a  business — imagined 
that  it  had  a  profitable  business. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  understand  lately  that  it  nas  not  been  so  profit- 
able. ! 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  understand  in  a  vague  way,  however.  ! 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir.  ', 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  are  drawing  a  salary? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why,  certainly;  I  am  drawing  a  nominal  salary 
because  Mr.  Curtis  wanted  me  to,  not  because  I  wanted  to  do  it 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Harrison,  you  say  you  are  a  banker? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Where? 

Mr.  Harrison.  60  Broadway,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  bank  are  you  connected  with?* 

Mr.  ELvrrison.  A  private  institution,  Battles  &  Co.,  and  I  am  one 
of  the  partners. 

Mr,  Stephens.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position — is  it  a  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No;  it  is  a  partnership.  We  are  private  bankers: 
and  dealers  in  securities. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  do  you  think  that  you  were  asked  to  accept  a 
nominal  salary  at  a  time  when  the  company  was  probably  losing 
monev  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  suppose  it  was  because  Mr.  Curtis  did  not  want 
me  to  feel  that  I  was  doing  some  little  work  for  nothing ;  that  was  all. 
He  did  not  want  me  to  feel  under  too  much  obligation,  taking  up  mT 
time  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  were  losing  some  money  and  they  desired  to 
lose  more  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  presume  so.  Frequently  you  lose  money  and  pay 
salaries. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  do  you  call  a  nominal  salary,  Mr.  Harrison! 

Mr.  Harrison.  Why,  I  imagine  it  is — at  least — ^just  exactly,  I  have 
forgotten — perhaps  $20  a  month,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  given  any  attention  whatever  to  the 
business  ? . 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  to  the  operation;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  meet  as  one  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  many  meetings  have  you  attended,  approxi- 
mately? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Oh,  I  think  we  have  had  two  or  three,  maybe  four 
meetings  a  year,  when  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  corporate  action. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  discuss  seriously  or  minutely  the  affairs  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  the  operation ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is  really  a  formal  meeting? 

Mr.  Harrison.  A  formal  meeting;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  For  the  consideration  of  formal  matters  only! 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  specific  things  that  have  to  be  acted  on  cor- 
porately. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Something  that  has  to  have  an  official  signature? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes ;  like  the  authorizing  of  a  bonf-^xecating  erf 
a  bond  to  the  Government,  things  of  that  kind, 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  own  no  stock  in  the  company? 
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Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  stock  of  the  Cor- 
p(  rate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.  was  sold  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Harrison,  No;  I  think  not.  I  think  that  has  always  been  a 
closely  held  corporation,  so  I  have  been  told. 

Mr*  Sfephens.  Do  you  think  the  securing  of  your  name  as  presi- 
dent was  for  the  purpose  of  selling  some  stock? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  any  stock  could  be  pur- 
chased of  that  company,  but  as  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  stockholder  in  that 
company  and  organized  it,  he  can  tell  you  where  that  stock  is  and 
anything  about  it.  I  do  not  think  he  will  want  to  say  who  the 
owners  are,  but  I  think  he  will  if  you  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  SraPHENS.  Then  you  know  nothing  about  the  company,  really, 
but  are  just  acting  as  its  president  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Is  there  any  financial  connection  between  the  Ann 
Harbor  Railroad  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir ;  not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  belong  to  the  Corporate  Organization  & 
Audit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  I  unfortunately  am  among  the  large  stock- 
holders in  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.  own 
anv  other  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  will  not  say  that  they  do 
not,  but  I  will  not  say  that  they  do,  because  I  am  not  in  that  com- 
pany. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  own  any  other  transportation  lines  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  fact  is  that  as  an  officer  of  the  Insular  Line  you 
do  whatever  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.  direct  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  I  have  never  known  them  to  direct  anything. 
Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  sign  something  it  is  under  their  order,  is 
it  not? 
Mr.  Harrison.  It  would  not  be  from  their  order. 
Mr.  Hardy.  For  instance,  giving  the  official  stamp  to  some  action 
of  the  Insular  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  that  under  advice  and  direction? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Under  advice  of  counsel. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  by  the  direction  of  the  manager,  I  suppose? 
Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  a  dividend  is  declared  the  manager  sets  out  what 
it  is  and  you  sign  the  documents? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  never  remember  a  dividend  having  been  declared, 
but  that  you  would  also  have  to  get  from  the  books ;  I  do  not  re- 
member. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Either  for  losses  or  profits  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  The  company  has  made  profits,  as  I  understand, 
and  has  made  some  los.ses. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You   do   something  with   reference  to   that?     [No 
response.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  becomes  of  the  profits  if  they  are  not  declared 
as  dividends? 
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Mr.  Habrison.  I  think  they  have  been  accumulated  for  the  com- 

Sany's  corporate  purposes.    I  think  there  may  have  been  some  dm- 
ends  declared,  but  no  regular  dividends  have  been  declared. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  have  had  no  occasion  to  set  aside  these  profits 
as  a  surplus  or  anvthing  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  would  not  have  to  have  action  for  that;  all     I 
you  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  keep  it.  > 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  let  it  go.    It  is  on  rare  occasions  when  any      | 
action  is  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Very. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  when  you  do  act,  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
manager  of  the  company,  is  it? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  sir;  I  prefer  to  have  you  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  suppose,  of  course,  if  they  propose  to  do  something 
unconscionable,  you  might  have  the  capacity  to  kick,  but  you  have 
never  had  any  such  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  occasion  for  that. 
As  I  explained,  Mr.  Curtis  asked  me  to  act,  and  I  had  no  fear  of 
anything  improper  being  done.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  an  intimate 
friend  and  my  counsel  for  years.  I  have  never  known  of  there  being 
any  illegal  action. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  simply  acting  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  a  friend  of  his  and  supposed  to  be  all  ri^t! 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  have  some  intelligence.  I  am  not  going  to  do 
anything  that  is  illegal  or  improper. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  banking  firm  any  relations  with  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No,  sir;  and  never  has  had  as  a  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  other  water  line  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
coast? 

Mr.  Harrison.  No  ;  it  never  had ;  I  was  trying  to  think  if  we  ever 
sold  any  securities,  but  we  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

TESTIUONT  OF  MS.  F.  KXNOSBTTBT  CUBTIS,  30  BBOAB  SIBEET, 

HEW  YOBK,  H.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtis,  what  is  your  connection  with  the 
Insular  Line  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  My  connection  is,  officially,  that  I  sometimes  act  as  its 
attorney.  My  connection  is  that  the  Corporate  Organization  and 
Audit  Co.  is  practically  controlled  and  owned  by  me  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  I  can  give  the  committee  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing that  they  want.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  organization  of  tie 
company. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Insular  Line  is  what  they  call  a  "  general  agaicy 
uhe";  that  is,  it  makes  a  contract  for  a  percentage  to  operate  its 
business.    It  pays  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.  2i  per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts 
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to  operate  the  line.  It  is  a  ver;^  oommon  arrangement  for  a  line  that 
is  not  large  and  strong.  It  is  a  very  advantageous  arrangement. 
When  it  started  in  business,  if  you  remember  Mr.  Bull's  testimony, 
his  firm  were  acting  as  general  agents  for  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  managed  its  affairs.  It  is  a  very  common 
arrangement  with  steamship  companies  not  to  attempt  to  manage 
their  own  business.  It  is  a  technical  business,  and  the  people  who 
invest  their  money  in  it  can  rarely  manage  it  successfully. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  had  charge  of  the  general  details  of  the  Insular 
Line  business  in  the  office  of  W.  £.  Peck  &  Co.  I  believe  he  signs  as 
manager  of  the  steamship  department,  and  that  arrangement  has 
proved  very  economical  for  the  Insular  Line.  I  do  not  think,  if  you 
take  the  management  expenses  of  any  steamship  company,  you  will 
find  one  that  costs  down  to  2^  per  cent.  I  know  some  that  pay  as 
high  as  5  per  cent  for  the  same  services.  The  line  does  not  operate 
any  boats ;  they  charter  the  boats,  as  the  expression  is,  '^  manned  and 
victualed  ";  in  other  words,  the  line  owns  no  boats,  nor  does  it  operate 
any  boats.  Therefore  its  operations  are  practically  traffic  operations, 
simply  the  getting  of  freight.  The  owner  of  the  ship  owns  the  tackle 
and  handles  the  car^o  from  the  moment  it  leaves  the  pier  to  go  to  the 
ship.  The  only  thing  that  the  line  does  is  to  hire  a  pier  in  New 
York — ^a  Brooklyn  pier — and  on  that  pier  it  receives  cargo.  The 
cargo  is  then  put  into  the  steamship,  and  the  steamship  goes  to  sea 
ana  the  ordinary  maritime  law  applies.  The  ship  and  the  shipowner 
are  entirely  responsible  for  the  cargo  and  for  any  accidents  or  other 
losses  to  the  cargo.  The  Insular  Line  simply  hires  transportation 
and  sells  it  at  a  profit;  that  is,  if  it  can,  otherwise  it  operates  at  a 
loss. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Harrison  knows  so  little  about  the  operation  of 
the  Insular  Lme.  If  you  want  to  get  the  details  of  the  operation  of 
the  Insular  line  you  would  have  to  call  Mr.  Luckenbach  and  ask 
him  about  his  boats;  call  the  owners  of  the  S.  S.  Fordney  and  ask 
about  their  boats,  and  so  on  with  all  the  boats  that  are  chartered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Insular  Line.  Now,  on  the  traffic  details,  Mr. 
Philips  has  had  charge  of  all  that. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  say  you  charter  boats  t 

Mr.  Cuims.  We  own  no  boats  at  all;  we  hire  all  the  boats. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  thought  you  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  char- 
tering boats  and  selling  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  When  we  charter  a  boat,  of  course  what  we  get  is 
transportation.  We  take  it  manned  and  victualed,  what  is  called  the 
Government  form  of  time  charter,  and  the  boat  simply  comes  along- 
side the  wharf  and  receives  oun  cargo  and  we  pay  them  so  much  a 
month  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Habdt.  But  you  fix  the  rate  of  transportation,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  That  is  fixed,  the  rate  per  month ;  tnen  we,  in  turn, 
come  between  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  the  public  and  we  buy  the 
transportation  wholesale ;  that  is,  by  the  boat.  We  parcel  it  out  to 
the  shippers  at  so  much  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  fix  the  rates  to  the  shippers  ? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  The  owner  of  the  boat  fixes  the  rate  per  month  for  us. 
How,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  boats  are  chartered,  I  think  the 
report  to  the  committee  shows. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  will  have  to  suspend.  We  have  to  go  over  i& 
answer  to  a  roll  call. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  very  glad  to  give  the  committee  all  the  infonni- 
tion  I  can.  It  may  seem  very  peculiar  to  one  not  conversant  with  tlie 
business,  but  one  not  knowing  the  business  can  not  answer  in  rc^gaid 
to  these  matters. 

The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  1.30  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  to  me,  Mr.  Curtis,  that  you 
would  like  to  make  a  preliminary  statement  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  wrote  down  one  or  two  things  here,  but  Mr.  Harri- 
son's peculiar  attitude  as  to  shipping  led  me  off  from  that  to  eiq>lain 
why  the  corporation  did  not  operate  its  own  boats.  Now  that  he  is  not 
here,  I  should  like  to  say  why  he  was  selected  as  president  While 
the  steamship  business  was  transacted  b^  the  general  agents,  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  corporate  business  requiring  the  acts  of 
the  corporation  in  its  corporate  capacity,  which  required  the  exist- 
ence 01  a  corporation,  such  as  the  signmg  of  Government  customs 
bonds,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  so  that  we  had  to  have  officers  of 
the  corporation  who  were  called  upon  for  those  services.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  while  the  general  agents  transacted  the  business  of  the 
company,  the  officers  of  the  corporations  could  have  bound  the  com- 
pany, and  it  was  important  that  they  should  be  men  of  standing  and 
m  whom  I  had  absolute  confidence  as  to  their  responsibility.  Mr. 
Harrison  had  been  identified  with  Porto  Rico.  He  was,  I  think,  in- 
strumental in  putting  in  the  first  tramways  down  there,  and  had  be- 
come very  much  interested  in  the  islana.  In  fact,  his  father  and 
mother  were  down  there  and  lived  there  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  he  was  very  well  known  j  very  highly  thought  of  in  Porto  Rico. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  he  is  a  man  of  the  hijghest  integrity,  and  I 
knew  that  my  interests  were  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands. 

I  do  not  care  to  see  attorneys  figuring  as  officers  of  corporations, 
and  especially  I  did  not  care  to  act  myself  for  that  reason,  so  Mr. 
Harrison  became  the  president  of  the  company  at  my  request,  and  has 
been  such  ever  since,  but  the  active  management  has  remained  always  | 
in  the  hands  of  Peck  &  Co.  I  think  some  members  of  this  commit-  j 
tee  may  have  thought  Mr.  Harrison  was  shirking  his  duties  toward  J 
passengers  or  patrons  of  the  line,  but,  of  course,  we  have  absolutely 
no  control  over  those  steamers;  no  jurisdiction;  we  can  not  give  an 
order  to  the  captains,  or  to  anybody  else ;  they  are  all  supplied  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  steamship  owners,  who  supply  the  boat? 
to  us,  so  he  has  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  toward  passengers  or 
toward  cargo,  or  jurisdiction  over  them  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  charter  contracts  call  for  efficient  manning  of 
the  vessels,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  is  it  not  your  duty  to  see  the  charterers  to  you 
do  comply  with  that  part  of  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Philips  takes  extremely  good  care  of  that;  he 
sees  that  they  are  efficient  and  well  manned,  and  the  passenger  de- 
partment is  in  his  charge. 
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Mr.  HAitDY.  If  he  had  any  complaints  to  make,  though/  he  would 
not'  think  about  making  them  to  Mr.  Harriscmf 

Mr.  CuBns.  He  would  not  make  them  to  the  company.  He  would 
make  them  to  the  owners  of  the  ships  directly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  he  and  the  owners  of  the  ships  did  not 
agree? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  would  thrash  it  out  together,  just  as  Mr.  Harri- 
son would  if  he  were  the  general  manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  company  does  not  take  any  action  in  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  people  running  the  ships  are  experienced  peo- 
le;  Mr.  Luckenbach^s  father  was  in  the  business  before  him  and 
Ir.  Dimon's  grandfather  built  ships  on  the  East  River  before  any 
steamships  were  built,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Practically,  then,  you  agree  to  whatever  the  steam- 
ship owner  does  as  to  furnishing,  equipping,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  no;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  constant  row  be- 
tween a  charterer  and  the  owner ;  they  are  fighting  all  the  time  over 
just  those  questions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  with  that  dispute  the  Insular  Line  officials  have 
nothing  to  do? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  Philips  represents  them  in  that  entirely.  He  is 
the  secretary  of  the  line  and  is  the  general  manager  of  the  steam- 
ship department  of  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Secretarv  of  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  appointment  of  whom? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Illection — the  board  of  directors  make  the  elections. 
That  appears  in  the  record.    Mr.  McNeil  is  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  amount  of  actual  money  does  the' $100,000  stock 
of  the  Insular  Line  actually  represent? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  last  statement  I  saw  it  had,  I  think,  rather  more 
than  that  on  hand. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Accounts  receivable  and  cash  in  bank,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  really  belongs 

Mr.  Curtis  (interposing),  fi  has  not  as  much  cash  in  bank  as  it 
had  before  Mr.  Bull  went  after  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  you  have  a  company 
within  a  company? 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  mean  does  that  $100,000  represent  cash? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  it  has  at  times  represented  a  very  considerable 
surplus  above  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  other  company  that  owns  it,  the  audit  com- 
pany  

ifr.  Curtis  (interposing).  I  will  explain  about  that  audit  com- 
pany. That  is  a  small  company  in  my  office;  it  has  the  same  office 
as  I  have  and  I  usually  put  all  securities  that  I  am  interested  in  in 
that  company,  then  if  I  die  or  anything,  it  does  not  affect  the  com- 
panies that  are  involved.  If  they  all  stood  in  my  namo,  I  should 
die.  and  they  depended  on  my  credit,  it  might  affect  them  very 

seriouslv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  companies  does  the  audit  company  own 
the  stock  of? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  it  owns  stock  of  any  except  those  I 
am  interested  in. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Which  are  they? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Insular  Line ;  it  owns  all  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Providence  Engineering  Works,  but  that  is  ^oing  to  be  put  under 
a  voting  trust  and  divided  up ;  and  I  use  it  in  that  way.  It  b 
simply  what  you  might  call  an  agency  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  ror  having  a  double 
cTffanization  for  this  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  is  none.  The  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit 
Co.  existed  long  before,  and  probably  will  exist  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  did  you  organize  one  company  and  sell  its  whde 
block  to  another  company  that  is  also  a  corporation;  why  do  they 
do  that  roundabout  business?    What  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  You  have  to  do  that.  You  have  got  to  have  two 
parties  to  a  transaction.  Somebody  has  to  be  the  other  party  to 
a  transaction.  If  vou  do  not  want  to  be  it  vourself  vou  have  to 
have  somebody  else.  In  the  Providence  Engineering  Works  you 
can  see  just  how  it  works  out.  We  attempted  certain  things,  made  an 
agreement  with  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  United  States 
Motors  Co.  I  do  not  appear  in  that  agreement.  The  Corporate 
Organization  &  Audit  Co.  offered  to  the  reorganization  committee  of 
the  United  States  Motors  Co.  and  of  its  subcompanies  that  they 
would  buy  the  securities  of  the  Providence  Engineering  Works  m 
certain  terms  and  would  do  certain  things,  and  when  they  were  done 
that  stock  was  all  turned  over  to  the  Corporate  Organization  &  Audit 
Co.  Now,  they  in  turn  will  distribute  tnat  stock  and  sell  that  stoc^k. 
and  when  they  get  through  they  will  have  in  that,  I  think,  $5,0(X) 
interest  out  of  $500,000  of  securities.  But  a  man,  in  his  individual 
name,  can  not  take  those  securities. 

If  I  had  done  that  and  had  died  halfway  through,  where  on  earth 
would  that  thing  have  been?  My  executors  woula  have  had  a  year 
before  any  claim  against  my  estate  could  be  settled.  They  would  have 
told  the  reorganization  committee  to  come  back  at  the  end  of  a  year 
and  we  will  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  side  issue. 

Mr.  Cinrns.  I  mean  that  is  what  the  audit  company  is  used  for. 
Sometimes  $1,000,000  of  securities  that  I  am  personally  interested  in 
might  go  through  that  company  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  the  custom  of  organizing  a  corporation  ami 
taking  all  its  securities  and  turning  them  over  to  some  holding  com- 
pany f    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Or  to  individuals.  It  is  practically  myself  incorpo- 
rated, if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So,  then,  this  system  gives  you  the  ownership  of  the 
corporation? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  and  it  can  not  die  in  the  middle  of  a  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  form  of  incorporation  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  you  mention,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  a  $5,000  company.    It  is  simply  an  agent  for  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  holding  company? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  not  really  a  holding  company,  not  in  your  sense* 
because  a  holding  company  is  supposed  to  distribute  its  securities  and 
hold  the  other  assets. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  This  company  of  yours,  having  $5,000  stock,  owns  the 
company  that  has  $100,000  stock,  does  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  does  not  actually,  but  it  has  indorsed  the  certificates 
in  blank  to  me  and  they  are  in  my  safety-deposit  box. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  in  legal  effect,  they  own  the  $100,000  stock. 

Mr.  CtTRTis.  I  have  the  certificates  in  my  safety-deposit  box  and  I 
own  the  certificates. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Did  you  put  up  the  whole  of  the  $100,000  to  organize 
the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  organized  for  $16,000.  I  went  out  and  borrowed 
that  and  put  it  up.  You  asked  me  a  minute  ago  whether  the  $100,000 
actually  existed  now.  It  has  more  than  earned — ^the  reports  will 
show  tnat,  I  think — ^more  than  earned  its  capital  sto(^,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  paid  any  dividend,  except  maybe  a  small  dividend 
of  6  per  cent,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  organized  for  $15,000  and  capitalized  for 
$100,000? 

Mr.  CuRTiss.  Yes ;  but  the  capital  was  not  issued  at  that  time.  It 
was  issued  later. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  taken  over  by  a  company  with  $5,000  stock  ? 

Mr.  CuRns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  which  you  hold  all  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  when  they  bought  the  $100,000  stock  they  in- 
dorsed it  to  you? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes;  indorsed  in  blank,  and  it  is  in  my  safety-deposit 
box. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  are  the  owner  of  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Absolutely.  The  three  shares  that  stand  out  in  di- 
rectors' names  are  indorsed  in  blank  and  are  in  the  same  bunch,  or 
would  be  if  I  asked  for  them.  I  did  not  want  to  have  this  on  the 
record  that  I  owned  the  Insular  Line;  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing, 
but  as  long  as  you  brought  it  out,  it  is  all  ri^ht,  but  Mr.  Bull  has 
been  trying  very  long  to  have  me  tell  him  who  owned  the  Insular 
Line.  I  told  him  I  controlled  it,  and  that  was  all  he  was  entitled  to 
know.  This  line  started  as  a  very  small  affair.  Mr.  Luckenbach  had 
three  old  boats;  he  could  not  do  much  business  with  them  anywhere, 
and  he  would  run  them  intermittently  to  Porto  Ricor  I  knew  a  good 
deal  about  Porto  Rico ;  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  traffic  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  Mr.  Luckenbach's  boats  really  started  the  Insular  Line  by 
chartering  those  three  old  boats  to  the  Insular  Line.  The  first  year 
they  made  a  little  money.  The  second  year  the  Red  D  Line  got 
after  them  and  cut  rates,  not  quite  as  badly  as  Mr.  Bull,  but  there 
was  quite  a  severe  rate  war;  the  Red  D  Line  thought  they  could 
drive  the  Insular  Line  off ;  it  was  a  weak  line  at  the  time.  The  Red  D 
Line  did  not  drive  it  off,  and  after  a  while  the  Insular  Line  put  its 
rates  back  and  the  Red  D  Line  thought  they  would  like  to  do  the 
same.  Then  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  it  did  very  well.  The 
other  lines  were  involved  more  or  less  in  a  reorganization;  they  were 
pretty  busy  looking  after  their  own  finances,  and  the  Insular  Line 
did  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Bull,  as  he  has  explained,  was  under  some  arrangement  with 
the  Porto  Rico  Line  when  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  stay  out  of  busi- 
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ness  for  10  years.  I  think  he  stayed  out  a  little  longer;  then,  as  he 
tells  you  there  were  two  reasons,  apparently,  why  he  thought  it 
was  good  to  go  in.  I  think  he  puts  in  his  testimony  here  that  Mr. 
Mooney  and  uie  Porto  Rico  Line  built  boats  and  threatened  his  coast- 
wise trade,  and  he  told  them  if  they  did  not  agree  to  keep  off  his 
coastwise  business — I  mean  by  coastwise  business  his  bulk-freight 
coastwise  business — I  was  reading  Mr.  Bull's  testimony.  I  think 
he  states  here  that  he  told  Mr.  Mooney  he  would  go  on  the  Porto 
Rico  route  if  they  did  not  stop  building  ships  suitable  for  the  bulk 
business.  He  told  me  that  he  expected  to  drive  the  Insular  LdDe  off 
the  route  because  it  was  a  weak  little  line,  and  he  had  10  boats  and 
could  run  8  of  them  on  a  profitable  route  and  run  2  of  them  to  Porto 
Rico  until  he  "  busted  "  the  Insular  Line.  As  I  suggested  to  him,  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  busting  it,  and  he  said  I  stated  they  had  lost 
$1,700,000,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  did  not  state  any  such  fig- 
ures, but  there  probably  liave  been  very  heavy  losses,  as  compared  with 
what  the  traffic  would  have  paid  if  it  had  all  been  carried  at  the  full 
rates ;  but,  of  course,  there  have  been  no  such  losses  in  operating  ex- 
penses as  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  they  lost  profits  they  did  not  make! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  there  has  been  a  large  loss  of  anticipated  profits, 
but  Mr.  Bull  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  driving  the  Insular  Line  off 
the  route.  The  Porto  Rico  Line  staved  out  of  the  fight  for  about 
six  months,  when  they  found  their  boats  were  going  empty;  thei 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  the  rates  down  to  meet  Mr. 
Bull.  I  think  Mr.  Bull  gave  th6  impression  that  the  Insular  Lidc 
had  been  very  aggressive.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  wolf  that  com- 
plained of  the  aggressions  of  the  lamb.  He  has  10  boats  that  he 
owns  and  he  expected  to  break  us  up  by  using  two  of  them  against 
us  and  operating  eight  at  a  profit  elsewhere.  So  far  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  based  his  statement  that  the  Insular  Line 
seemed  to  be  the  aggressive  line  upon  these  exhibits  that  were  placed 
in  the  record,  which  he  gave,  showing  notices  from  day  to  day  of 
dates  when  the  Bull  boate  were  in  port  that  you  would  meet  their 
rates. 

Mr.  Curtis.  We  gave  notice  that  we  would  meet  their  rates,  and  in 
some  cases  we  would  give  5  per  cent  lower  than  their  rates.  We  have 
not  as  good  boats  as  he  has  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  his 
cutting.  He  commenced  cutting  20  per  cent;  pretty  soon  he  cut  25 
per  cent,  then  35,  40,  60,  60,  and  he  finally  came  to  70  per  cent.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  publishes  tariffs  or  rates.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
private  negotiation,  therefore,  with  him.  We  can  only  judge  by  the 
bills  of  lading  and  what  we  learn  from  the  shippers,  but  our  cir- 
culars came  out  perfectly  frankly ;  said  we  would  meet  any  rate  he 
named;  if  we  did  not  our  ships  went  empty.  Mr.  Mooney  tried  the 
other  policy  for  six  months.  We  thought  it  better  to  get  right  into 
the  fight.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  the  Red  D  Line  in  the 
competition  I  spoke  of.  I  should  like  you  to  see  a  circular  of  1908.  I 
mean  nothing  personal  about  Mr.  Bull ;  and  if  anybody  can  devise 
any  other  way  to  handle  a  steamship  rate  war  I  should  like  to  see  it, 
but  I  think  it  is  best  to  come  out  and  tell  all  your  shippers  just  what 
discounts  and  rates  you  will  give. 
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The  Insular  Line  was  perfectly  frank  and  our  shippers  knew  just 
what  their  competitors  were  setting.  There  is  a  circular  we  gave  out 
in  1908  which  says  the  same  tning — ^that  we  would  meet  any  rate  and 
discount  5  per  cent  below  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is  as  follows :  » 

NOTICE. 

New  York,  September  17,  1908. 

Please  note  that  commencing  with  our  steamahip  8.  V,  Luckenbach,  scheduled 
to  saU  from  New  York  September  26,  1908,  we  will  accept  shipments  for  San 
jDan,  P.  R.,  by  our  line  nt  the  tariff  rates  of  the  Red  D  Line,  and  will  allow  the 
»)me  discount  as  they  allow  from  said  tariff. 

In  addition  to  such  discount  we  will  allow  a  brokerage  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  freight  paid,  said  brokerage  to  appear  on  bill  of  lading  and  to  be 
deducted  from  the  net  amount  thereof. 

These  rates  wUl  remain  in  force  until  due  notice  is  given  of  their  withdrawal. 

William  B.  Peok  &  Co., 

General  Agents, 

In  other  words,  it  (the  5  per  cent)  was  given  to  the  shipper  and 
not  hidden,  so  that  the  shipper  would  know  exactly  what  rate  it  was 
shipped  at.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  way  of  handling  that 
situation.  You  either  cut  your  rates  or  your  boats  go  empty  or  you 
let  them  go  off  the  route. 

Mr.  Habdt.  In  other  words,  you  were  fighting  for  your  existence 
and  your  prosperity? 

Mr.  CxTBTiB.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  were  you  and  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Steamship  Co.  in  business  down  there  before  Mr.  Bull  came  in? 

Mr.  Cuims.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  arose 
from  a  fight  between  J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Bull,  about  1888, 
T  should  judge,  as  near  as  I  can  remeinber,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  Mr.  Bull  forced  them  into  giving  him  the  general  a^ncy  of  the 
business,  and  they  pooled  their  issues.  That  was  a  very  similar  fi^ht. 
Freights  went  down  to  practically  the  stevedore  charges,  ana  it 
T»ere  formed  about,  I  should  say,  i889,  and  Miller,  Bull  &  Knowl- 
ton  was  the  firm  then,  and  they  were  strong  enough  to  carry  off  the 
general  agencj  of  the  line. 

They  remained  general  agents  of  the  line  for  approximately  10 
years,  and  just  after  the  Spanish  War  that  relationship  was  broken 
up.  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  and  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Knowlton 
sold  oat  their  interests  to  the  other  parties  in  the  Porto  Rico  Line, 
and,  if  I  remember  right,  at  that  time  Mr.  Bull  stated  that  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  stay  out  of  the  business  for  10  years ;  in  other 
words,  he  sold  his  good  will  and  his  stock  and  everything  that  he 
had  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade,  and  was  paid  for  it  and  got  out,  both 
he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Knowlton. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  you  go  into  the  Porto  Rico  trade — ^that 
is.  the  Insular  Line  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  about  1906.  The  Insular  Line  started  in  the 
tall  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  were  engaged  in  that  trade  when 
the  Insular  Line  went  in  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  At  that  time  the  Red  D,  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.,  and  tlie  Benner  Sailing  Line,  and  Mr.  Luckenbach 
had  at  different  times  started  his  boats  intermittently  in  the  trade. 
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His  boats  were  well  known  in  the  island  and  he  had  a  certain  good 
will,  not  really  a  line. 

The  Chaikman.  From  the  time  you  entered  the  trade  into  Porto 
Kico  until  Mr.  Bull  came  back,  you  and  the  other  lines  operating  to 
Porto  Rico  got  along  without  sharp  c(Hnpetitionf 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  no ;  as  soon — almost  as  soon  as  we  got  started  we 
began  to  have  trouble  with  the  Red  D  Line,  and  in  1908,  during 
the  summer  of  1908,  the  rates  were  being  cut  by  the  Red  D  line, 
and  we  sent  out  that  circular.  My  recollection  is  that  they  cut  rates 
33^  per  cent ;  the  Insular  Line  cut  rates  33^,  plus  5  per  cent;  and  on 
dry  goods  and  stuff  of  that  sort,  my  recollection  is  they  cut  rates  oO 
or  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  trouble  patched  up,  and  how? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  they  both  got  tired.  My  recollection  is  thst 
the  Insular  Line  thought  that  the  Red  D  Line  was  pretty  tired,  and 
put  rates  up,  and  I  think  that  after  reasonable  interval  for  self- 
respect  the  Ked  D  Line  followed  suit.  The  Porto  Rico  line,  if  I 
remember  right,  did  not  participate  then  in  the  fight  I  do  not 
i-emember  if  they  did.  Their  policy  has  been  not  to  cut  rates.  You 
see,  they  run  a  great  many  boats,  and  the  rate  war  for  them  is  verr 
much  more  serious  than  to  the  Red  D  Line.  The  Porto  Rico  Line 
does  a  business  of  probably  three  or  four  times  the  business  of  the 
Insular  Line  to  Porto  Rico,  and  probably  10  times  the  Red  D  Line. 
Now,  if  a  general  rate  war  comes  on  of  course  it  means  a  much  more 
serious  business  in  the  volume  to  the  Porto  Rico  Line  than  to  any 
of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  and  the  Porto  Rico  lane  have  never  had  any 
trouble  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Insular  Line? 

The  Chairman.  The  Insular  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  they  have  been  scrapping  a  good  deal  over 
freight  rates  and  business.    I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  maintain  the  uniform  rates? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  not  at  all.  The  Insular  Line  schedule  of  dis- 
counts with  the  Porto  Rico  Line  have  varied  from  25  to  10  per  cent. 
The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Line  has  always  been  the  standard 
They  printed  a  tariff  and  almost  everybody  has  taken  advantage  of 
that  and  quoted  discount  from  the  Porto  Rico  tariff.  The  Red  D 
Line  did  not  do  that;  they  had  a  little  tariff,  and  they  quoted  their 
discounts  from  their  own  tariff,  but  I  think,  generally,  the  quotatiw^ 
is  made  at  so  much  from  the  printed  tariff  of  the  Porto  Rico  line, 
but  that  only  applies  to  certain  stock  commodities.  When  you  come 
to  all  special  stuff,  like  machinery,  and  anything  that  is  not  stock 
articles,  you  would  always  find  them  scrapping  for  the  business. 
Usually  the  man  that  could  give  the  most  convenient  sailing  and 
whose  vessel  could  get  into  that  port  or  who  made  the  lowest  rate 
got  the  business.  There  are  some  ports  that  the  Insular  Line  cao 
not  get  into  very  well,  on  account  of  their  vessels  being  old-fashioned 
boats  of  deep  draft,  and  at  those  ports  we  have  always  been  to  a 
disadvantage.  Then  the  outports  the  Red  D  Line  has  not  served, 
so  on  the  outports  it  has  been  mostly  between  the  Porto  Rico  Lin^ 
and  ourselves.  They  have  had  large  mail  business,  and  it  does  not 
^^\r  idiem  on  small  consignments  to  jzfo  into  small  ports,  so  the  Insular 
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Line  gradually  picked  up  very  good  business  with  the  outports, 
and  on  the  buU^  stuff  that  was  all  special-rate  business — ^that  is« 
a  man  would  come  and  say  he  had  such  and  such  machinery,  and 

?;iYe  his  engineer's  specifications,  and  ask  what  wje  would  move  it 
or,  and  we  would  say  we  would  move  it  for  so  much  a  foot  or  ton 
or  so  much  lump  sum  for  the  whole  thing,  and  sometimes  they  would 
accept  one  form  of  contract,  some  basis  of  payment,  and  sometimes 
anotner.  and  all  that  with  negotiations  between  the  different  lines — 
that  is,  not  the  lines  with  each  other.  The  shipper  would  go  and 
shop  around  and  see  what  deliveries  suited  him  best,  and  what  prices 
suited  him  best,  and  perhaps  only  one  line  could  serve  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  between 
you  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  with  reference 
to  rates? 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  never  has  been  the  slightest  understanding  with 
the  Porto  Rico  line  as  to  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Either  directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say^  as  to  the  Porto  Rico  line,  part  of  the 
time  you  have  cut  under  their  rates? 

Mr.  CuRns.  We  have,  in  the  main,  kept  under  their  rates.  Of 
course  that  does  not  apply,  as  1  say^  to  these  special  contracts,  which 
are  the  profitable  part  of  the  business  usually.  Sometimes  if  we 
thought  we  had  a  high  price  for  the  machinery  on  some  large  order 
and  we  would  find  tiiat  we  had  a  low  price  when  we  got  through 
with  it — that  is  where  the  business  judgment  of  your  freight  repre- 
sentative comes  in.  We  have  had  an  extremely  good  man  on  those 
details  in  Mr.  Philipps. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  you  and  the  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  with  reference  to  the  division  of  ports — ^the  ones 
that  they  should  trade  to  and  the  ports  that  you  should  trade  to? 

Mr.  duRTis.  Never  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  had,  since  you  entered 
the  trade,  any  agreement  with  them  in  any  form,  covering  any  feature 
of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico? 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  has  never  been  anything.  It  has  been  open 
competition.  The  lower  rate,  or  the  man  that  gave  the  best  service 
often  got  the  business.  Sometimes  it  was  a  question  of  service  and 
sometimes  of  rate. 

I  ought  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  that  the  in- 
surance on  the  Insular  boats  has  been,  as  a  rule,  quite  a  little  higher 
than  on  the  Porto  Rican  boats,  so  that  a  portion  of  that  discount  from 
the  Porto  Rico  line  rates  would  be  required  to  pay  added  charges. 
That  does  not  apply  as  much  on  the  southbound  rates ;  and  on  sugar, 
for  instance,  a  quotation  of  12  or  14  cents  a  hundred  pounds  via  the 
old  Luckenbach  boats  would  not  be  equivalent  at  all  tor  the  shipj^er 
to  the  same  quotation  on  the  Porto  Rico  line  boats,  because  the  m- 
surance  on  those  old  Luckenbach  boats  was  very  high.  That  was  one 
disadvantage  we  were  under,  to  start  with.  The  record  of  loss  has 
been  cut,  and  we  do  not  suffer  as  much  as  we  did  at  the  start.  We 
have  some  better  boats  in  the  service.  We  charter  better  boats.  At 
first  we  only  had  the  Lukenbach  boats,  and  they  were  pretty  poor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  shipper  by  your  boats  had  to  insure  his 
cargo  at  a  higher  rate? 
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Mr.  CxTBTis.  On  sugar,  northbound,  especially.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  large  contracts.  I  think  on  small  contracts  it  did  not  make  mndi 
difference,  but  the  shippers  on  the  large  contract  claim  that  they  paid 
a  larger  rate  of  insurance  on  our  lines  than  on  the  Porto  Bico  Imes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  How,  have  the  rates  as  between  you  and  the 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  been  different,  if  you  take  into  account  the 
differential  on  account  of  insurance  and  those  other  elements  yon 
mention? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes ;  we  think  that  we  carry  our  shipper's  stuff 
at  less  net  money  to  the  shipper,  as  a  rule.  I  think  that  on  machinery 
and  some  stuff  of  that  sort,  where  special  service  counted  more,  per- 
haps, we  have  gotten  quite  a  little  better  rates  than  the  Porto  nico 
Line;  but  on  most  of  the  stuff  we  have  had  to  take  a  rate  which 
showed  the  shipper  a  profit  over  the  Porto  Rico  Line,  or  we  did  not 
get  the  business.  But  on  a  good  deal  of  that  it  is  a  matter  of  your 
traffic  solicitor,  and  the  way  you  treat  the  people,  and  Mr.  Philipps 
is  a  most  excellent  traffic  solicitor.  He  will  get  business  if  he  can 
give  anywhere  near  even  terms  on  the  business.  If  he  can  get  any- 
where near  even  terms  he  will  get  the  contract,  and  the  success  of  the 
Insular  Line  is  largely  due  to  him.    It  has  been  successful 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  actually  hustles  for  the  business? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  does;  and  he  treats  everybody  very  fairly,  and  yet 
he  hangs  out  for  what  he  is  entitled  to.  Sometimes  I  could  not  do 
it  without  exasperating  people,  but  he  does,  and  has  had  very  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  snippers  over  claims  and  everything  of  that 
sort,  and  he  manages  to  keep  their  confidence  and  yet  stand  up  for 
what  he  thinks  the  company  is  entitled  to.  He  is  a  very  unusual 
man.  I  can  not  pay  any  attention  to  these  things,  and  I  do  not.  I 
have  turned  the  company  over,  practically,  to  Afr.  Philipps  entirely, 
and  for  years  I  have  scarcely  seen  him.  Since  this  Bull  fight  has 
come  up  I  have  seen  him  more  frequently  and  learned  more  about 
the  Insular  Line  than  I  ever  knew  or  expected  to  know. 

I  went  into  the  thing  because  I  knew  a  great  deal  about  Porto 
Rico.  It  had  a  very  larfife  population.  I  figured  that  that  popula- 
tion was  a  great  asset ;  tnat  it  was  a  richer  country  than  a  country 
that  was  undeveloped  and  had  a  small  population,  and  it  has  proved 
that  way.  Porto  Rico  has  developed  beyond  experience,  almost,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  experience  in  shipping  where  freight  has  devel- 
oped as  rapidly,  because  this  is  real  development.  We  are  not  t^kinj? 
it  from  the  railroads ;  it  is  not  a  shifting  of  traffic  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  Porto  Rico  has  developed  its  freight  in  an  unprecedented 
manner. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  has  the  freight  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  years 
shown  between  1906  and  now — what  is  the  relative  volume  of  it?  I 
believe  you  say  you  went  into  it  in  1906? 

Mr.  Cmms.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  think  of  any  figures  I  have  on 
that.  I  should  say  the  sugar  crop,  for  instance,  is  a  very  great  ex- 
port— of  course,  the  census  figures  will  show  it — my  impression  is 
that  it  has  increased  50  per  cent,  and  the  imports  of  machinery  and 
stuff  of  that  sort,  represented  by  that  increase  in  sugar,  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardt.  So  that  export  trade  of  Porto  Rico  prior  to  1906,  or 

?rior  to  its  affiliation  with  the  United  States — did  that  come  to  the 
Fnited  States,  then,  or  did  it  go  to  England  ? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  A  good  part  of  it  came  to  this  countnr,  but  there  was 
very  little  sugar,  comparatively,  grown  and  exported  until  it  got  the 
benefit  of  coming  in  duty  free.  If  the  duty  had  been  removed  at 
that  time  they  never  would  have  had  the  su^r  development  there 
is  in  Porto  Rico;  but  it  has  grown  because  it  nas  a  great* advantage 
over  Cuba,  being  protected  by  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  since  1906  the  freight  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  has  increased  about  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  export  of  sugar,  as  I  recall  it,  since  1906,  but 
of  course  since  1900  and  thereabouts  the  imports  of  sugar  have  prob- 
ably increased 

Mr.  Hardy.  More  than  that. 

Has  your  line  any  arrangement  or  understanding  with  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CuRTiB.  No.  We  have  had  a  number  of  misunderstandings 
with  some  of  their  people,  but  no  understandings.  Our  line  sends 
boats,  during  the  on  season,  into  the  Gulf  and  ail  up  and  down  the 
coast  to  take  up  business  there.  We  take  business  away  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  New  Orleans.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  this  year, 
but  in  1911, 1  remember,  we  took  20,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  out  of  New 
Orleans  and  carried  it  to  New  York.  We  take  ties  from  all  these 
lines  at  Gulf  and  Atlantic  points.  We  have  a  vessel  loading,  I  think, 
at  Jacksonville  now.  This  is  the  dull  season,  of  course ;  there  is  no 
sugar  at  this  season.  One  of  our  boats  is  loading  there  now  in  Jack- 
sonville with  ties  for  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  that 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CiJRTis.  I  think  I  have  a  $600  bond  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  & 
West  Indies  Co.,  or  a  fractional  bond  of  some  sort,  and  I  have  one 
share  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.'s  stock,  for  which  I  paid  $40. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Those  were  purchased  without  any  purpose? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  I  keep  the  Clyde  stock  because  1  know  what 
dividends  they  are  paying. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  had  a  little  information,  then,  by  having  stock? 

Mr.  CuRns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  understanding  of  any  kind  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  I  bought  that  stock  at  the  time  the  companies 
were  in  trouble,  when  Mr.  Morse  failed,  and  I  think  I  represented  a 
great  many  of  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  you  say 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  brought  the  stock.  I  repre- 
sented some  of  the  largest  creditors,  and  my  recollection  is  that  I 
bought  that  stock  and  went  into  the  Clyde  Line  board  for  a  short 
time,  and  when  I  went  out  the  present  organization  offered  to  buy  the 
stock,  but  I  thought  I  would  keep  it  myself.  There  are  a  very  few 
outside  stockholders. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  it  you  went  on  that  board  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  should  say  it  was  in  1907.  It  was  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Morse's  failure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  Morse's  purpose  or  effort  to  buy  up  a  lot  of  com- 
peting lines  there  and  consolidate  them  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well.  I  went  through  Mr.  Morse's  finances  very  care- 
ftilly,  and  I  could  not  see  he  had  any  very  distinct  purpose.  He 
knew  the  properties  were  fine  properties,  and  he  knew  they  were 
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capable  of  great  things.  Some  of  them  he  bought  well.  I  mean  by 
that  he  bought  them  on  favorable  terms,  and  otiiers  he  bou^t  at 
prices  which  I  can  not  see  why  any  reasonable  man  would  have  paid 
I  can  not  see  that  he  had  any  Very  definite  policy.  I  think  he  had  an 
idea  if  he  bought  something  and  got  control  of  a  lot  of  shipping, 
that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  money  to  be  made  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  His  general  idea,  or  his  purpose,  was  to  consolidate, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes.  He  thought  he  would  make  a  great  saying 
in  management,  but  instead  of  mat  the  results  of  the  attempt  at 
combined  operation  were  disastrous. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  lines  did  he  buy? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  He  bought  the  Clyde  line ;  the  Mallory  Line ;  the  New 
York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  which  was  Imown  as  the  Ward 
Line;  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.;  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co. 
Do  you  know  where  those  lines  run? 

Mr.  Hardt.  No. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Eastern  is  running  from  Boston  up  along  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  we  should  have  it  stated  in  the  record  for  all 
these  lines,  so  you  may  just  name  them. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Metropolitan  runs  from  New  York  to  Boston 
and  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co. — ^he  practicallv  bought  all  of  that— 
runs  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy  and  up  the  Hudson.  He 
had  all  those  lines  at  the  time  he  went  to  pieces.  He  had  almost 
every  one.  of  those  lines.  He  had  almost  all  of  the  stock  of  eveiy 
one  of  those  lines  in  his  control,  and  those  stocks  as  he  bought  them 
he  had  turned  into  the  Consolidated  Steamship  Co.,  which  was 
a  holding  company.  It  was  a  technical  holding  company,  it  taking 
those  stocks  and  distributing  them  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  amount  of  its  stock? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  would  be  afraid  to  say  from  memory,  but  I  think 
it  was  $60,000,000,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  he  was  selling  stock  of  this  holding  company 
when  he  would  buy  these  other  properties  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  that  very  much  stock  was  ever  sold; 
but  he  gave  to  every  one  who  put  in  monev  with  him  or  put  in  the 
securities  of  the  constituent  companies  a  thousand-dollar  bond  and 
a  thousand  dollars  of  stock,  saj — something  of  that  sort — ^for  a  given 
proportion  of  stock  of  one  oi  the  companies  that  was  absorb^,  or 
for  cash ;  but  that  was  done  almost  entirely  with  the  people  who  were 
operating  with  him.  The  public  did  not  get  many  oi  those  securities. 
'  Mr.  Hardy.  In  your  going  through  the  estate  of  Mr,  Morse  after 
his  failure,  what  creditors  did  you  represent? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Let  me  see.  They  were  not  so  much  his  personal 
creditors  as  the  creditors  of  the  different  lines.  I  worked  ^vith  the 
reorganization  committee. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Reorganizing  what  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reorganization  committee  of  these  lines;  and 
when  I  say  Mr.  Morse's  creditors,  his  affairs  were  so  involved  that 
the  difference  between  the  creditors  of  some  of  the  companies  and 
the  creditors  of  Mr.  Morse  were  very  difficult  to  detemune;  but  I 
represented  the  creditors  generally  in  an  attempt  to  straighten  out 
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his  affairs,  and  I  was  paid  in  the  end  by  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee for  my  services.  It  would  be  rather  diflScuIt  to  say  who  I 
represented  for  that  reason.    I  represented  all  the  creditors. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Initially,  you  must  have  gone  in  in  behalf  of  some 
creditor? 

Mr.  Curtis;  Oh,  yes.  Initially,  I  represented  John  E.  Berwind, 
from  whom  he  had  bought  stock  of  the  Porto  Rico  Line  and  had 
not  paid  for  it;  and  he  owed  him  money  It  became  evident,  almost 
at  once,  that  we  would  have  to  stop  the  panic  to  save  this  invest- 
ment, and  the  owners  of  the  old  line  had  to  be  brought  in,  and  the 
way  that  an  entire  sacrifice  of  the  assets  was  avoided  was  that  the 
parties  who  had  formerly  owned  the  lines  went  on  a  reorganization 
committee  which  had  been  formed  without  their  assistance.  They 
eventually  got  a  good  many  of  them  on  that  committee;  and  the 
bankers,  when  they  found  that  the  old  people  were  taking  hold  again, 
stopped  selling  out  the  collateral  and  gave  them  a  chance  to  reor- 
ganize, and  they  reorganized  by  borrowing  about,  say,  two  or  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  and  paying  the  indebtedness  of  the  con- 
stituent companies  to  the  banks.  Then  they  gave  to  each  bondholder 
of  the  consolidated  steamship  lines  a  bona  at,  I  think,  about  12  or 
14  cents  on  the  dollar  for  his  old  bond  and  some  preferred  stock  and 
some  conmion  stock  that  was  the  preferred  and  common  stock  and 
bonds  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  India  Co.,  which  is  the  present 
corporation.  That  was  effected  by  the  creditors  of  the  consolidated 
steamship  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  the  man  you  initially  represented  was  Mr. 
John  E.  Berwind  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  John  E.  Berwind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  he  control  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  I  think  at  the  time  I  knew  about  his  affairs  he 
had  a  nominal  interest  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now,  or  what  he  is  now,  or 
what  relation  he  has  to  that  company  now  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  he  has  some  interest  there,  but  he  has  not  a 
large  interest — a  predominating  interest.  The  predominating  in- 
terest is  in  a  different  quarter  entirely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  that  adjustment  did  you  represent  H.  R.  Mallory  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  never  saw  him  prior  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Morse,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  only  sa^  him  in  this  general  way  of  settling  up 
the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Curtis,  i  es. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  you  were  paid  for  your  services 
ultimately  by  the  reorganization  committee  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  paid  me  for  my  services,  and  after  they  got  on 
their  feet  again,  I  got  out  of  all  interest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  represent  Mr.  G.  L.  Stone  except  in  that 
*  general  way  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  think  not.  I  think  I  drew  some  agreements  in 
that  connection  and  was  paid  $250  for  drawing  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Nichols? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  never  saw  him  before. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  Mr.  W.  M.  Brown? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  I  never  heard  of  him.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  s&i 
Mr.  W.  M.  Brown.  I  think  I  met — was  he  a  director!  There  v^ 
a  Gov.  Brown. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  was  a  director;  yes.  I 

Mr.  Curtis.  Gk)v.  Brown,  of  the  West  Indies  Line? 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  was  a  Mr.  Brown  at  that  time,  but  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  ever  came  in  contact  with  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  how  about  Mr.  H.  E.  Rodgers;  did  you  repre- 
sent him  specially  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  H.  E.  Rodgers — I  do  not  know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Rodgers. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  I  think  he  is  an  executor  of  Mr.  Booth's  estate 
He  is  some  one  who  has  come  in  since. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  did  not  specially  represent  him? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  said  initially  you  started  in  to  represent 
Mr.  E.  J.  Berwind. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  John  E.  Berwind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  he  seems  to  be  a  director  of  that  company.        j 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  not  a  director. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  is  among  the  directors  put  down  here  on  this  li>t 
I  have. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  that  has  given  his  initials  wrong.    What  are 
the  initials? 

Mr.  Hardy.  E.  J. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  his  brother.    I  never  represented  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  never  represented  this  one  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  not  E.  J. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  represent  Mr.  Hornblower;  Mr.  H.  Hom- 
blower? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No;  he  was  a  banker  from  Boston.  I  never  saw  him 
before ;  I  remember  he  was  on  the  committee  there  of  the  reorganiia- 
tion.  There  were  a  number  of  people  I  knew  on  the  reorganization 
committee,  while  I  did  not  represent  them  especially. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  operation  in  that  case  was  a  case  of  unscram- 
bling eggs,  was  it  not? 

Mr,  Curtis.  Well,  it  was  the  worst  mess  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  purpose  was  to  get  back  all  the  purchased  com- 
panies and  turn  them  over  to  the  original  companies* 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  no.  The  old  owners  never  took  back  their 
lines  at  all;  they  simply  went  in  there  and  held  things  together 
and  formed  a  reorganization  committee  and  raised  money  enough  to 
pay  off  the  pressing  obligations,  and  then  gave  to  the  bondholders  of 
the  Consoliaated  Steamship  Co.  new  bonds  and  stock  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  They  bought  in  all  the  stock  of  the  constitu- 
ent lines,  except  certain  ones  I  can  explain  to  you.  They  bought  in 
those  stocks  and  put  them  in  the  treasury  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  i 
West  Indies  Co.,  which  issued  the  securities  to  the  former  bondhold- 
ers of  the  Consolidated  Steampship  Lines.  The  Hudson  Navigation 
Co.  never  went  into  the  Consolidated  Steamship  Co.  That  was  re- 
organized separatelv  by  their  own  people.  They  got  on  their  own 
feet  and  went  ahead.  They  never  went  through  a  receivership.  The 
Metropolitan  and  the  Eastern  were  reorganized  separately  by  other 
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people,  although  they  went  through  receiverships.    They  were  reor- 
ganized in  Boston  and  put  on  their  legs  down  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  they  come  into  this  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Ca? 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  have  never  been  in  it  since — ^the  Metropolitan 
and  the  Eeastem  were  in  the  old  company,  but  not  in  the  new. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  this  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Consolidated  Steamship  Lines  organized  by  Morse? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  think  you  could  say  that,  yes;  of  course,  succeeded 
by  purchasers  of  their  assets. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  includes  practically  the  same  companies  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  With  the  exception  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Eastern, 
it  includes  practicalljr  the  same  companies.    I  think  that  is  correct 

Mr.  WiuaoN.  Is  this  John  E.  Berwind  you  represented  a  director 
in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  E.  J.  Berwind  is  a  director  in 
a  freat  many  corporations. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Including  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  know.  Is  he  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  ? 
I  think  he  is  of  the  Atchison ;  I  know  he  has  an  interest  there. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Berwinds  are  the  largest  single  shippers  of  coal 
on  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  they  have  for  a  long  time  been  represented  on 
the  directorate,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  it  was  John  E.  or  E.  J. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  There  are  two  or  three  of  them.  You  see,  they 
are  coal  merchants,  and  I  presume  they  were  creditors ;  I  know  they 
were  creditors  of  the  Metropolitan  Line  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent at  the  time  of  the  failure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  became,  in  that  way,  the  attorney  for  this  At- 
lantic, Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.,  and  were  paid  by  them  in  this  re- 
organization ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  reorganization  committee  paid  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  constituent  companies  held  the  bonds  of  that 
company,  did  they  not? 

Mi.  Curtis.  No;  the  bonds  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 
Co.  were  distributed  to  all  who  had  formerly  held  the  Consolidated 
Steamship  Lines'  bonds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Most  of  those  were  companies  located  at  New  York 
and  Boston,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  no.  Those  bonds  were  all  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  had  put  money  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morse  to  buy  out  the 
former  owners,  and  those  bonds  were  all  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
believed  in  Mr.  Morse. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  when  this  new  company,  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Co.  was  organized,  they  surrendered  the  bonds  in  the 
Morse  organization  and  took  bonds  in  the  new  company  ? 

ilr.  Curtis.  Practically;  that  is  the  practical  effect  of  it.  Thev 
surrendered  the  old  bonds  and  took  the  new  bonds  for  a  very  much 
smaller  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Had  the  assets  been  liquidated  by  the  insolvency 
sale  of  the  old  corporation,  the  chances  are  they  would  not  have  got- 
ten anything. 
Mr.  Curtis.  They  could  not  have  done  so  by  any  possibility. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  do  the  directors  of  these  new 
constituent  companies  own  any  of  these  bonds.  Take  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  the  bonds  of  the  constituent  companies^ 
are  held  to  any  extent  by  the  same  people  who  held  the  securities  of 
the  parent  companies.     1  mean  by  that,  not  to  a  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  not  the  question  I  asked. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Clyde  bonds  have  been  sold  very  largely  to 
the  public — and  there  has  been  a  market  for  those.  They  were 
extremely  good  bonds,  and  they  have  sold  well  at  all  times.  The 
Ward  Line's  bonds  were  given  largely  for  the  payment  of  the 
property,  so  that,  of  course,  they  were  not  in  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany. The  Mallory  Line  bonds,  I  think,  have  been  sold  to  the 
public.  Those  bonds,  of  course,  never  defaulted.  They  were  not 
involved  in  this  reorganization.  These  companies  did  not  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  when  the  Morse  holding  company  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  two  eastern  companies — the  Metro- 
politan and  the  Eastern — which  were  not  included  in  this  reorgan- 
ization went  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  considered  worth  put- 
ting into  the  new  consolidation.  They  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  and  were  distributed. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  will  not  say  that.  The  Eastern  was  caught  simply 
without  available  fimds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  it  come  out  of  the  receivership  wholly? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  reorganized  and  later  paid  the  credi- 
tors in  full,  and  the  stockholders  received  stock  in  the  new  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  in  any  way  represent  this  consolidation  now 
as  its  attorney? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  represented  it  at  all,  or  any  of  its  constitu 
ents,  since  the  time  of  its  reorganization? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  not.  I  got  out  after  they  got  on  their  feet.  I 
stayed  with  them  a  vear,  I  think,  and  then  I  got  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  got  out  about  1908  or  1909  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  1907  or  1908.    I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between 
yourself  and  the  Insular  Line,  which  is  in  enect  the  same,  by  which 
your  line  shall  be  used  or  the  ships  controlled  by  you  to  nrotect  the 
ships  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  against 
competition?  In  other  words,  are  your  ships  used  oy  consent  as 
fighting  ships? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Absolutelv  not,  and  I  think  their  interests  have  not 
been  at  all  harmonious. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  relation  with  Mr.  Luckenbacb  other 
than  as  charterer  of  his  ships? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had ;  yes,  I  helped  to  sell 
him  a  ship  a  little  while  ago.  He  bought  a  ship  on  the  west  coast.  I 
am  not  his  attorney,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be.  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be,  but  I  am  not.  He  has  no  interest  in  the 
Insular  Line,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  of  those  ships  are  employed  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  the  sugar  season  they  operate  about  seven  or  eight 

ships  to  Porto  Kico,  and  in  the  dull  season  about  three  ships.   And  the 

"^e  between  those  numbers  during  the  dull  season  represents 
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ships  which  have  to  get  business  where  they  can  on  the  coast,  and 
some  of  them  go  as  far  south  as  Rio. 

Mr.  Haedy.  Your  ship  operation  then  is  about  seven  or  eight 
ships? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  we  have  to  take  those  ships  in  order  to  carry  the 
maximum  of  the  sugar  crop. 

Mr.  Haboy.  Do  you  operate  ships  anywhere  else  except  from  New 
York  to  Porto  Eico  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  What  do  you  mean,  the  Insular  Line?  Oh,  yes;  they 
operate  during  the  oflf  season — the  Insular  Line  operates  four  out  of 
its  seven  ships  as  tramps — ^mostly  on  the  coast. 

ilr.  Hardy.  Is  seven  ships  the  total  number  of  ships  the  Insular 
Line  operates? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  They  occasionally  take  a  ship  for  a  trip  or  two, 
but  seven  is  practically  the  number. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Practically  seven  is  the  number  of  your  ships? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  About  3,000  or  4,000  tons  dead  weight  capacity.  One 
of  them  carries  a  few  passengers,  but  they  are  practically  freight 
ships. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bull,  as  I  recall,  stated  that  when  he  or  a 
broker  representing  him  went  to  Luckenbach  to  charter  ships  for  the 
Porto  Rican  trade,  he  declined  to  charter  ships;  he  was  willing  to 
charter  them  to  him  for  any  other  trade,  but  it  was  stated  to  him 
that  Luckenbach  had  obligated  himself  to  you  in  consideration  of 
your  chartering  his  ships  for  the  Porto  Bican  trade  not  to  charter 
them  to  anybody  else  for  that  trade. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  practically  a  fair  statement.  The  way  it 
works  out  is,  when  we  started  to  taKe  Mr.  Luckenbach's  ships  we  told 
him  that  of  course  he  must  not  put  on  his  ships  to  compete  with  ours, 
if  we  took  his  ships  for  three  years.  It  seemed  a  pretty  reasonable 
proposition,  and  he  acceded  to  that.  My  recollection  is  the  agree- 
ment is  if  he  puts  any  other  ships  on  there  our  charter  rates  would 
be  reduced  10  per  cent.  That,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  keep  Mr.  Luck- 
enbach from  wanting  to  compete  with  his  own  boats,  and  if  he  puts 
them  on  the  Porto  Bican  trade  he  competes  with  his  own  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  YHiat  was  that  figure,  aoout  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Ten  per  cent;  yes.  There  is  no  agreement  that  he 
shall  not  put  ships  on  there,  tut  when  we  started  the  line  we  told 
him  he,  having  ten  or  a  dozen  ships,  that  if  we  took  three  of  them 
to  run  to  Porto  Rico  of  course  after  he  chartered  them  to  us  for  a 
fixed  sum  he  was  not  to  take  his  additional  ships,  collect  our  charter 
money,  and  then  take  our  business  away  from  us  oy  running  his  own 
ships. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  aneement? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  not.  I  think  I  can  send  the  committee  a  copy 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  substance  of  it,  at  any  rate.    That  is  what 
Mr.  Bull  referred  to.    I  will  send  that  to  you.    It  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  generally  understood  down  town  that  was  the  ar-  . 
rangement 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  rebate  agreements  with  any  of  your 
shippers  ? 

Mr.  CuBTis.  No.;  I  do  not  think  there  has  ever  been  any  rebate 
system  on  Porto  Rico  business.  I  have  never  known  of  it  The 
general  shipper  puts  his  cargo  aboard  the  ship,  pavs  his  freight  in 
advance  to  New  Tork,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  relations  with  him. 
Sugar  contractors,  contract  shippers,  machinery  shippers,  etc,  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  dicker  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Curtis,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to 
the  committee  with  reference  to  what  le^lation  shall  be  enacted  by 
Congress  to  reflate  ocean  transportation? 

IMfr.  Curtis.  I  wish  I  had.  Ever  since  Mr.  Bull  started  this  com- 
petition I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  something  I  wanted  to 
do.  I  have  not  seen  any  solution  for  it.  I  give  Mr.  Bull  credit  for 
thinking  that  he  does  not  enjoy  it  any  more  than  I  do.  I  think  he 
has  a  bear  by  the  tail,  but  he  started  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  With  what  end  in  view^  may  I  ask! 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  alleged  that  the  shipping 
interests  are  in  a  combination,  a  pool,  trust,  or  ring.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  true,  but  there  are  certain  combinations,  as  we  know 

Mr.  CuRns.  Oh,  yes ;  certainly.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  nothing 
of  the  sort  in  Porto  Rico.  We  have  had  notning  but  a  succession  o1 
freight  wars  in  Porto  Rico,  and  then  they  get  tired  and  restore 
rates  for  a  little  while.  Then  something  comes  on  and  they  go  at 
it  again.  I  do  not  know  any  way  of  sapping  it  I  have  thought 
sometimes  that  possibly  if  the  ship's  manifest  of  offshore  business— 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  feasible  at  all  with  the  lines  that 
are  a  part  of  a  railroad  system — were  filed  with  the  rates  in  it.  it 
might  at  any  rate  secure  equal  treatment  to  shippers.  We  are  in  the 
dark  here  a  little  bit  on  Mr.  Bull's  rates.  We  try  to  keep  equal 
with  them,  or  below  them.  We  do  not  know — ^he  may  be  getting 
more  than  we  are,  or  we  may  be  cutting  more  than  is  necessary.  We 
do  not  know.  The  shippers  tell  us  that  we  are  not  going  as  low  as 
Mr.  Bull  goes,  but  I  understand  from  Mr.  Bull's  testimony  that  we 
are  going  oelow  him.  It  is  a  very  difiicult  question.  Mr.  Bull  in  a 
way  gave  the  difficulty  of  regulating  a  steamship,  especially  a  tramp 
steamship,  rate.  Take  the  case  of  a  boat  that  is  in  New  York  looking 
for  cargo.  She  is  offered  a  cargo  of  ties  north  from  the  Gulf.  If 
she  is  a  boat  built  like  a  Lake  boat,  with  her  engines  astern,  as  thev 
are  building  a  ffreat  many  boats  now — if  she  gets  some  car^o  she  will 
get  down  to  Galveston  about  a  day  and  a  half  quicker  if  she  has 
1^000  tons  carffo  in  her  than  if  she  goes  down  with  her  nose  in  the 
air.  She  will  burn  no  more  coal  and  she  will  save  a  day  and  a  half  in 
time.  If  she  can  get  a  cargo  of  coal  loaded  into  her  free  and  dis- 
charged free  it  would  really  be  an  advantage  to  her  to  do  it,  and  she 
would  save  a  day  and  a  half.  What  can  be  done  in  such  a  situation 
as  that?  A  minimum  rate  would  be  almost  impossible  to  apply. 
Some  boats  require  cargo  to  go  to  sea — ^take  it  practically  as  ballast 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  statements  made  before  the 
committee  that  these  ocean  liners,  passenger  ships,  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ballast. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  They  have  to  have  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  if  they  can  not  get  it  otherwise  they  must 
go  out  and  get  it  in  the  shape  of  grain. 

Mr.  CuHTis.  Yes ;  and  if^you  have  a  lot  of  light,  bulky  freight  to 
go  in  a  ship  vou  may  want  some  cement,  especisQly  if  you  have  some 
passengers  aooard,  to  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  snips,  or  some  iron 
rails.  Anything  you  get  is  cheaper  than  putting  cobblestones  in. 
And  that  makes  it  a  very  difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  If  there  was 
any  regulation,  it  should  be,  I  should  fancy,  what  you  might  call 
package  freight — stuff  that  is  not  concerned  with  the  stability  of  the 
ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  be  also  difficult 
where  certain  lines  were  part  of  a  railway  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their  system  of 
charges.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  line  that  was 
connected  with  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know,  however,  there  are  quite  a  good  many  that 
are  connected  with  railways,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  There  are  a  numbler  that  are  owned  by  railways,  such 
as  my  friends,  the  Southern  Pacific.  Then  there  are  others  that  op- 
erate a  part  of  a  through  water-and-rail  route,  where  they  are  owned 
separatdy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  come  in  contact  with  any  of  that  class  of  lines  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Porto  Rico  business,  I  think,  has  always  been  a 
straight  port  to  port  business.  Mr.  Bull  spoke  or  it  in  his  testimony, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  was  referring  then  to  his  Porto  Rico  business, 
because  no  railway  has  anything  to  do  with  Porto  Rico  business.  It 
is  a  separate  transaction  and  a  separate  rate.  There  are  no  through 
rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  certain  of  the  lines  give 
through  rates — ^water  and  land — in  the  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  in 
the  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  know  nothing  about  the  foreign  trade  at  all.  My 
interests  are  entirely  domestic.  I  know  something  about  foreign 
tramps,  but  nothing  about  foreign  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  publicity  would  be  beneficial ; 
for  instance,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  make  agreements,  but 
that  they  should  be  filed  with  a  tribunal  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  understand  this,  Mr.  Chairman — I  can  not 
understand  why,  if  two  steamship  lines  took  the  rules  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  agreed  that  they  would  do  exactly  what  those 
laws  and  regulations  required,  namely,  to  give  30  days'  notice  before 
they  changed  their  rajtes,  and  to  make  all  their  rates  public,  and  to 
give  no  rebates,  why  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  fine  for  doing 
what  that  law  enjoins,  that  the  railroad  is  subjected  to  for  not  do- 
ing it. 

But  the  fact  of  the  law  to-day  is  that  if  two  or  more  steamship 
lines  made  an  agreement  that  they  would  give  no  rates  except  pub- 
lished tariffs  and  would  not  change  their  published  tariff  without 
^ving  30  days'  notice  to  shippers  these  lines  would  be  violators  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  position  too 
ridiculous  for  comment.  You  have  seen  before  vou  the  foremost  men 
of  the  shipping  world. 
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You  have  had  Mr.  Franklin  down  here.  You  have  had  the  men 
that  stand  at  the  very  top,  and  you  have  seen  what  their  busines 
absolutely  requires;  and  yet  if  Mr.  Bull  and  the  Red  D  Line, 
the  Porto  Rico  Line,  and  the  Insular  Line  sat  opposite  yon 
here  at  the  table  and  you  asked  us  to  restore  rates,  if  we  as- 
sented we  would  be  called  violators  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  lav. 
If  you  asked  me  to  stop  cutting  rates  against  Mr.  Bull  and  I  told 
you  I  would  do  it,  I  would  be  called  a  relon  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  ask  you 

Mr.  CiTRTis.  I  have  not  read  the  last  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  I  never  know  about  the  Sherman  law  until  I 
have  read  about  the  last  decision,  but  I  would  consider  I  would  he 
called  a  felon  if  I  promised  Mr.  Bull  to  raise  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  would  not  the  railroads  do  the  same  thing! 
Where  did  you  get  the  idea  that  there  is  a  different  application  for  a 
railroad  than  the  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  I  agree  I  would  not  reduce  my  rates  without  giving 
30  days'  notice  to  the  public  and  made  that  agreement  with  any  other 
carrier,  I  would  be  making  an  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade.  In 
the  case  of  a  railroad  it  is  not  an  agreement ;  it  is  now  a  law,  >o  it  is 
binding  without  an  agreement.  If  they  did  reduce  their  rates  with- 
out giving  30  days'  notice,  they  would  be  called  felons :  and  if  I 
agreed  to  do  the  same  thing  that  they  are  commanded  to  do.  1  would 
be  called  a  felon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  proposition  is  simply  this,  that  the  law  as  to  rail- 
road rates,  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  law,  fixes  the  rates. 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  provides  that  no  rat^es  shall  be  cut  without  30  days' 
notice. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  individual  shall  cut  the  rates  without  30  davs' 
notice. 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  railroad  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  individual  companies. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  has  no  particular  provision  about  agreements 
that  apply  to  the  railroads  that  does  not  apply  to  you,  has  it? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  I  made  the  same  agreement  that  they  have  enacted 
into  a  law,  that  I  would  not  cut  the  rates  without  30  days'  notice — - 

Mr.  Hardy.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Curtis  f continuing).  I  would  be  making  an  agreement  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Snerman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Our  State  railway  commission  fixes  the  rates  for  all 
companies,  but  if  they  agreed  on  that  rate  you  might  call  it  a  >ioIa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Curtis.  They  have  been  doing  for  the  railroads  exactly  what 
we  are  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Act  from  doing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  law  fixes  their  rates?  Would  you  be 
willing  for  a  commission  to  fix  your  rates  for  all  of  them? 

The  Chairman.  The  law  does  not  fix  the  railroad's  rates. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  law  does  not  fix  their  rates,  technically.  The 
rates  are  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  railroads,  as  I  understand  it, 
subject  to  regulation.  Now,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  slight- 
est objection  to  legalizing  pools,  provided  that  the  pooling  contract.-* 
were  made  public  and  that  there  was  the  same  penalty  on  secrtt 
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cuts  or  rebates  under  those  pooling  agreements  that  there  is  under 
the  legalized  pool  created  by  the  aooption  of  rates  with  the  approval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    That  is  a  legalized  pool. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  think  you  are  right.  In  my  State  the  intrastate 
rates  are  fixed  by  the  commission  for  every  6  miles  so  and  so. 

Mr.  Cuims.  Of  course  we  are  faced  with  the  difficulty  on  the 
bulk  freight  and  so  on.  For  instance,  the  tramp  steamers  are  the 
bane  of  the  liners.  No  one  knows  how  to  handle  them.  It  is  almost 
impassible  to  handle  them.  But  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should 
he  anvthing  disgraceful  in  three  ocean-goin^  lines,  carrying  passen- 
gers from  here  to  Europe,  requiring  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency 
and  speed  and  everything  else,  makmg  any  agreement  they  desired, 
provided  they  give  it  out  to  the  public. 

Mr.  WujBOif.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  percentage 
of  American  shipping  is  handled  in  tramp  steamers  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  How  many  of  the  American  ships  are  tramp  steamers  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  percentage  of  the  American  shipping  is  han- 
dled in  tramp  steamers? 

Mr.  CuKns.  Foreign? 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  and  from  points  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CuKTis.  No;  I  have  not  I  should  say  that  the  bulk  of  the 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  liners.  Or  course,  the  passenger 
business  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  liners. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  stated  by  another  witness  that  the  tramp  steam- 
ers, he  thought,  cariued  about  70  per  cent — 60  or  70  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  freight. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  the  other  steamers  carried  about  that  percent- 
age of  the  package  freight — line  steamers. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Of  course,  when,  our  boats  are  off  their  Porto  Rico 
run,  they  carry  nothing  but  bulk  freight — coal,  phosphate,  tias,  and 
sulphur,  and  stuff  of  that  sort.    They  carry  no  package  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  in  the  export  trade? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  I  mean  up  and  down  the  coast.  These  are  Ameri- 
can boats.  Only  this  year  have  we  ever  run  foreign.  We  have  sent 
two  ships  to  Rio,  loaded  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  with 
enffines  for  Rio. 

Air.  Hardy.  Are  all  your  seven  ships  American  boats  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes ;  they  are  all  American.  We  can  not  run  to  Porto 
Rico  anything  but  vessels  flying  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  sent  some  to  other  ports — you  have  sent 
some  of  your  tramp  ships  with  cargoes  to  South  America? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  only  two ;  and  it  was  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  which  took  both  of  them,  and  they  took  both  of  them  be- 
cause— ^the  reason  that  they  took  them  in  preference  to  the  English 
boats  was  because  they  had  to  handle  a  cargo  of  machinery,  and  we 
have  very  heavy  gear.  I  fancy  they  could  have  gotten  foreign  boats 
cheaper  even  then,  but  they  needed  a  special  equipment 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  fortunately  came  in  and  filled  that  demand  at  the 
time  they  wanted  it  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  We  have  derricks  that  will  hoist  30-ton  pieces. 
When  you  have  a  30-ton  piece  you  want  a  pretty  good  equipment.    If 
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you  ti7  to  handle  it  on  any  ordinary  derrick  equipment,  if  it  got  \oost 
It  would  be  goodbye  to  the  whole  ship  and  cargo. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  as  heavy  as  an  old-fashioned  locomotive! 

Mr.  Curtis.  Some  of  the  Baldwin  locomotive  single  pieces  weio^ 
as  much  as  the  old  locomotive.  I  do  not  know  that  they  nm  up  to 
80  tons.  Our  equipment  is  tested  up  to  80  tons  on  some  of  the  boats. 
Shipping  that  way  you  ^  an  extra  rate.  It  is  not  like  a  railroad. 
There  is  this  thing — a  shipper  will  give  perhaps  $300  to  move  a  ^ingle 
piece  of  machinery  as  a  unit  piece,  where  the  cargo  freight  rate  od 
the  five  individual  pieces  making  up  that  unit  would  not  bring  in 
over  $80  to  $40  if  they  were  separated  and  shipped  in  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  Right  along  that  line,  you  have  contracts  witli 
shippers? 

Mr.  CuBns.  We  have  sugar  contracts,  but  very  few  south.  The 
northbound  shipments  of  sugar  are  practically  under  contract,  be- 
cause the  man  has  to  know  how  his  su^ar  can  be  shipped.  He  sells 
it  against  documents,  and  so  on,  and  he  makes  those  arrangements 
almost  always  in  advance.  Very  little  contract  business  southbound, 
except  for  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  to  the  shippers  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Cuims.  Yes;  they  all  talk  it  over  and  they  get  about  the  same 
rates  before  you  get  through  with  them.  Not  the  same  rates,  but 
they  figure  out  practically  equivalent,  for  this  reason :  If  a  port  can 
only  deliver  1,500  bags  to  you  in  a  day,  and  another  port  can  deliver 
4,500,  it  means  you  have  got  to  stay  three  days  to  get  one  man's  sugar 
and  one  day  to  get  the  other  man's  sugar.  They  just  add  that  They 
know  what  they  can  do.  They  add  the  ship's  time,  and  if  you  do  not 
meet  them  on  it  you  do  not  get  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  practically  the  same,  considering  local 
conditions? 

Mr.  CuKTis.  Just  about.    They  all  talk  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  southbound  freights.  You  have  special 
contracts,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  any  quantity,  not  with  the  ordinary 
shipments.    It  is  all  under  those  circulars. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  contracts  with  shippers  on  the  south- 
bound trade? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  could  not  answer  that,  because  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
think  we  have  some  contracts.  I  think  soap  is  usually  shipped  under 
contract — stuff  that  moves  in  very  large  volume  is  apt  to  be  shipped 
under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  the  shippers  on  the  same  commodity  given 
the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Curtis.  As  nearly  as  possible ;  yes.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  requires  contracts  on  all  its  shipments,  and  they 
get,  I  should  say,  20  per  cent  below  the  tariff — ^below  the  ordinary 
snipper.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  has  a  contract.  I  think 
we  have  a  quartermaster  contract.  There  has  been  a  general  theory 
that  the  Government  should  get  20  per  cent  off  in  Forto  Rico.  I 
think  the  Government's  passenger  used  to  get  20  per  cent  off.  The 
Porto  Rican  Government  has  a  large  irrigation  work  that  is  under 
contract,  and  they  get  very  low  rates  on  that,  but  it  is  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  business,  and  usually  it  is  business  of  a  special 
rhnracter.    The  ordinary  shipper  out  of  New  York,  I  think,  the 
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export  merchant,  I  think,  gets  the  published  rates  from  all  these 
lines.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  that  I  have  ever  heard 
of  on  the  subject  of  rebates  or  anythmg  of  that  sort  in  the  Porto 
Rican  trade;  one  reason  is  there  has  never  been  any  traffic  agreements 
to  maintain  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  an^hin^  else,  gentlemen! 

Mr.  Post.  How  does  the  freight  from  New  York  compare  with  the 
freight  from  Porto  Rico  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Almost  the  only  cargo  tnat  thev  have  in  summer,  prac- 
tically, is  southbound.  They  set  a  little  tobacco,  northbound,  but 
that  soes  mostly  by  the  Rea  D  and  Porto  Rico  Line,  because  they 
have  faster  boats.  When  you  get  to  the  winter ^in  the  early  months 
of  winter,  the  freight  is  shout  even  each  way.  When  you  set  to  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  after  the  1st  of  Febniary,  throu^  March, 
April,  and  May,  the  sugar  simply  overwhelms  everything.  You  can 
not  get  your  boats  around  fast  enough<,  and  they  are  busy,  but  do  not 
receive  much  freight  south.  So  at  that  season  of  the  year  your  boats 
are  going  down  pretty  empty  and  coming  back  loaded,  just  as  full  as 
they  can  carry ;  and  that  is  something  that  the  shipper  can  not  control 
in  any  way.  Of  course,  if  the^  could  control  the  loading  so  as  to  keep 
those  boats  running  approximately  even  they  could  operate  very 
much  cheaper,  but  the  trouble  with"  the  shipping  is  that  you  can  not 
get  the  fellow  that  wants  to  ship  south,  because  you  have  got  cargo 
north. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  in  1908  you  issued  a  cir- 
cular with  reference  to  the  Red  D  Line  and  that  you  both  got 
tired 

Mr.  Cuirns.  I  think  it  was  1908.  [Referring  to  paper.]  Yes; 
September,  1908. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  you  both  got  tired  of  that  cutting  business  and 
quit  it.  Now,  when  you  got  tired  and  wanted  to  quit  it.  how  did 
you  do  it?    Did  you  get  together? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask^  Mr.  Phillips  what  he  did  about  that.  He 
said  be  did  not  think  he  did  anything.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  think 
I  was  on  speaking  terms  with  them."  I  think  that  Mr.  Phillips 
simply  thought  that  they  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  that  he  womd 
put  his  rates  back  and  they  would  follow,  and  pretty  soon  they  did. 
Remember,  the  Red  D  Line  is  a  very  old,  very  wealthy,  strong  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  you  stating  this  matter  merely  from  opinion, 
or  do  you  know  just  what  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  say  I  asked  Mr.  Phillips  within  a  day  or  two, 
when  he  gave  me  t£is  circular;  I  asked  Mr.  Phillips  whether  they 
had  any  agreements.  He  said,  "  No " ;  he  did  not  have  any  agree- 
ment ;  he  guessed  they  were  both  tired  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  circular  was  preliminary  to  a  fight  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  was  in  the  midale  of  a  fight.  I  asked  him,  "  How 
did  you  get  out  of  it?  " 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  you  end  the  fight,  after  the  fight  was  over  ? 

Mr.  Curtis.  He  told  me  that  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I 
was  coming  here,  after  I  seen  Mr.  Bull's  testimony. 

Mr.  Hardy.  His  explanation  was  that  they  had  both  had  enough, 
but  they  did  not  get  together  ? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  He  said  he  thought  the  other  side  was  tired,  and  he 
put  his  rates  up.  Now,  if  I  asked  Mr.  Bliss  about  it  he  would  prob- 
ably say  that  he  beat  out  the  Insular  Line;  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  lose  any  more  money,  and  he  made  them  put  their  rates  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  an  agreement 
or  not? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  am  very  sure  there  was  not,  because  I  know  ilr. 
Bliss  well  enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Bliss  did  not  agree  to  raise  his 
rates  at  the  time.  They  just  got  tired.  These  things  occur  in  the 
Porto  Rico  trade  right  along.  This  one  is  the  worst  case  they  have 
ever  had.  But  Mr.  Bull  is  in  a  stronger  position  on  account  of  hi<s 
having  his  eight  ships  earning  money  enough  to  carry  the  two  ships 
he  is  losing  money  on  to  Porto  Rico.  How  are  you  going  to  end  that 
situation?  I  will  give  a  very  large  fee  to  any  "member  of  this  com- 
mittee who  could  tell  Mr.  Bull  how  to  let  go  of  that  bear's  tail.  It 
is  almost  impossible.    I  can  not  see  any  solution  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  get  along  with  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  got  along  all  right  witn  Mr.  Bull.  Mr.  Bull  sat 
in  my  office  in  the  most  friendly  way  and  talked  about  knowing  me 
for  20  years,  and  we  discussed  this  situation,  and  then  he  comes 
down  here  and  tells  you  that  he  had  an  offer  from  the  Insular  Line, 
and  I  suppose  he  refers  to  this  conversation  that  he  was  offered 
$2,000  a  month  above  what  he  was  willing  to  take  for  his  boats. 
That  discussion  was  what  his  boats  were  worth  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bull's  boats  are  worth  about  $2,000  a  month  more  in  the  win- 
ter than  they  are  in  the  summer,  because  that  is  the  sugar  ^ason.  In 
the  sumnier  we  can  not  get  anything  to  do  with  our  boats.  If  you 
will  ask  any  shipping  man  he  will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Bull  was  truth- 
ful when  he  so  stated ;  he  would  also  tell  you  that  Mr.  Mooney  was 
absolutely  truthful  when  he  told  you  that  he  had  never  taken  a  boat 
from  Mr.  Bull  except  at  the  market  rates.  The  market  rates  in  winter 
are  just  about  $2,000  a  month  on  a  5.000-ton  boat  above  what  Mr. 
Bull  was  then,  in  the  dull  season,  willing  to  charter  boats  for.  He 
was  perfectly  truthful.  He  has  been  in  to  see  me.  I  have  not  been 
in  his  office  in  10  years,  but  he  and  his  son  have  been  to  see  me,  I 
should  thinkj  four  or  five  times,  to  see  if  I  could  not  suggest  a  way 
of  solving  this,  and  I  am  just  as  much  at  a  loss  as  he — I  ao  not  mean 
that  he  consulted  me  professionally,  but  I  can  not  help  him  any  more 
than  I  can  help  the  committee.  But,  what  he  wanted  was  to  have  the 
Porto  Rican  Line — I  think  he  states  it  in  here  [referring  to  transcript 
of  previous  hearing] — he  wanted  to  have  the  Porto  Rico  Line  and 
the  Insular  Line  put  their  rates  up  and  let  him  run  boats  at  20  or  25 
per  cent  less,  or  15  per  cent  less,  or  something.  I  told  him,  "  Why, 
that  is  ridiculous.  You  can  not  do  anything  of  that  sort  It  is  an 
absolute  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act."    Vfe  discussed  all  kinds  of 


possible  solutions,  and  I  could  not  see  any  solution,  and  I  can  not 
now,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  was  going  to  come  down  here  and 
tell  the  committee  that  anybody  had  offered  to  buy  him  off,  because  I 
am  very  sure  that  nobody  has.  I  think  if  Mr.  Bull  had  had  an  offer 
he  would  not  be  on  the  route.  I  think  his  trouble — ^his  serious  trouble 
is  that  he  has  not  had  anv  offer.  Heretofore  he  has  always,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  compromised  it."  This  time,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  nobody 
IS  going  to  compromise  with  him,  unless  you  gentlemen  can  formulate 
some  ' ■*  ''^ndling  this  situation. 
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Mr.  IlARDr.  You  agree  with  the  other  gentlemen,  who  said  Mr. 
Bull's  proposition  to  him  was  for  you  to  raise  your  rates  and  let  him 
have  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  CuKns.  Was  it  25  per  cent?  He  talked  to  me,  I  think,  about 
15 — I  think  that  was  his  idea,  that  we  should  put  our  rates  up  and 
protect  him.  But  he  admits  that — ^he  understands  thoroughly  that 
we  can  not  do  that.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  said  he  would  ao  it,  be- 
cause he  did  not  say  that  he  would  do  it,  but  that  is  what  he  would 
like. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  puzzled  us,  and  we  are  not  clear  on  that, 
is  how  the  Insular  Line,  the  Red  D  Line,  and  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  could  get  along  so  nicely  together,  but  just  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Bull  comes  into  the  matter  there  is  trouble. 

Mr.  CuBns.  If  Mr.  Bull  would  put  his  boats  on  at  the  same  rates 
that  the  other  lines  were  charging  and  had  gone  after  business  by  giv- 
ing a  better  service — competing  in  service  and  decency,  well  and  good. 
Nobody  questions  anybody's  right  to  run  boats  from  New  York  to 
Porto  Rico,  but  when  Mr.  feull  comes  in  and  cuts — sends  a  boat  out  on 
Saturday,  the  same  day  that  your  boat  sails,  and  cuts  your  rate  25  or 
30  or  40  per  cent,  his  boat  takes  the  freight,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  If  Mr.  Bull  had  put  his  boats  on  and  charged  tne  same 
rates  that  the  Insular  Line  charged,  there  never  would  have  been— ^ — 

The  Chairman.  The  logic  of  it,  then,  is  this:  If  the  Red  D  Line 
charged  the  same  rates  as  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 
charge 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  do  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  in  turn  the  Insular  Line  charges  the  same 
as  the  Red  D  Line,  and  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  charges.  I 
can  not  understand  why  there  would  be  any  trouole,  but  Mr.  Bull 
comes  in  and  proposes  to  make  a  variation  of  15  per  cent,  and  then 
the  war  began  i 

Mr.  Curtis.  No  ;  Mr.  Bull  comes  in  and  puts  his  boats  on  and  cuts 
the  rates.  If  he  had  put  his  boats  on  at  the  same  rate  there  would 
have  been  no  trouble. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  maintained  his  rates  the  same  as  the  other 
three  lines  had  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  ? 

Mr.  .Curtis.  I  should  suppose  not.  I  know  the  Insular  Line  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  afforded  to  go  into  a  fight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Boiled  down,  your  position  is  that  all  competing  lines 
onsht  to  have  the  same  rates  ? 

S[r.  Curtis.  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  a  war  unless  they  do, 
substantially.    The  same  rates  for  the  same  service ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  argue  for  the  advantage  of  having  the  same 
rates,  do  you? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  said  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  competing  lines  are  offering? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  I  thought  pooling  and  things 
of  that  sort  were  necessary  in  any  large  shipping  business.  I  think 
the  Porto  Rican  business  alone  is  the  best  possible  example  of  the 
result  It  has  been  nothing  but  a  succession  of  rate  wars  for  10  or 
20years. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Mr.  Bull  would  get  out  all  these  wounds 
would  be  healed  up.    There  would  be  no  trouble,  would  there? 

Mr.  Curtis.  If  Bull  should  get  out  ? 
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fruits  and  sugar.  As  its  products  were  obtained  in  foreign  coan- 
tries,  transport:ation  necessarily  became  a  part  of  its  business,  and 
while  the  transportation  business  has  always  been  secondary  to  its 
fruit  and  sugar  business,  nevertheless  it  has  in  the  course  of  eTents 
developed  into  a  very  important  part  of  the  company^s  business  and 
has  grown  to  large  proportions  at  the  present  time.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  open  this  statement  by  a  declaration  of  the  policy  which  the 
company  has  pursued  in  the  past  with  reference  to  the  transporta- 
tion business  and  which  it  intends  and  expects  to  pursue  in  its  tature 
development. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  companj^  to  keep  itself  free  from  all 
alliances,  combinations,  and  contracts  with  other  transportation  ccHn- 
panics.  It  is  not  a  party  to  any  pooling  agreement,  or  any  agree- 
ment havinff  as  its  object  a  division  of  territory,  division  of  traffic. 
or  the  regulation  of  sailings,  or  any  other  agreement  which  would 
hamper  or  restrain  it  in  respect  to  such  matters.  When  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  entered  actively  into  the  transportation  business  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea  about  the  beginning  of  1904,  it  found  there  three 
established  regular  steamship  lines,  namely,  the  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line,  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and  the  Royal  MaQ 
Line.  These  companies  had  practically  the  same  rates  of  freight 
between  the  United  States  ana  Central  and  South  American  points. 
It  was  not  the  policy  of  this  company,  in  entering  that  business,  to 
start  a  rate  war  or  secretly  to  cut  rates,  or  otherwise  conduct  its  busi- 
ness except  in  a  legitimate  and  proper  manner,  and  assurances  were 
given  the  older  lines  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  company 
to  do  any  of  the  things  mentioned,  but  that  any  changes  it  might 
make  in  the  prevailing  rates  would  be  public  and  previously  made 
known  to  them.  However,  this  company  has  in  no  wise  obligated  it- 
self, and  is  not  obligated,  to  any  steamsliip  company  to  maintain  any 
set  of  rates,  and  is  free  at  any  time  that  it  aeems  proper  to  make  what- 
ever rates  it  may  see  fit.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the  company 
in  the  past,  and  so  long  as  the  present  administration  of  the  com- 
pany exists  it  will  be  maintained  in  the  future.  It  is  our  purpose 
and  object  to  develop  as  much  as  we  can  the  foreign  business  ojf  the 
United  States  with  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  get  as  much 
of  that  business  as  we  legitimately  can,  and  .this,  we  believe,  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  being  entirely  independent  of  any  combinations 
or  contracts  with  other  transportation  l^nes. 

There  can  be  no  better  way  of  showing  "  the  effect  of  the  method? '' 
of  the  IJnited  Fruit  Co.  "on  commerce  of  the  United  States"  than 
to  let  the  following  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  some  12  years  since  the  United  States  Fruit  Co.,  an 
American  enterprise,  entered  into  competition  with  the  older  steam- 
ship lines  for  business  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South- 
America.  During  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  company's  existence, 
which  terminated  on  August  31,  1900,  the  company  employed  44 
vessels  in  connection  with  its  business  and  carried  about  319.000  ton« 
of  freight,  of  which  only  51,000  tons,  or  16  per  cent,  consisted  of 
general  freight  carried  for  the  public.  The  remaininsr  84  per  cent 
consisted  of  oananas,  miscellaneous  fruit,  and  merchandise  belonging 
to  the  company  and  carried  for  its  own  account.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year,  terminating  on  September  30, 1912,  the  company  employed 
81  vessels  in  connection  with  its  business  and  carried  1,113,741  tons. 
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of  which  359,686  tons  of  freight,  or  32  per  cent,  consisted  of  general 
freight  belonging  to  the  public,  and  the  remainder,  or  68  per  cent, 
consisted  of  bananas,  miscellaneous  fruit,  and  general  merchandise 
belonging  to  and  carried  for  account  of  the  company. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  company's  business  the  largest  ship 
employed  in  connection  with  its  business  had  a  tonnage  of  about 
2.000  tons  and  a  capacity  of  35,000  bunches  of  bananas.  In  the 
early  years  of  its  business  practically  all  the  company's  ships  were 
chartered  from  Norwegian  or  other  foreign  owners,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  vessels  properly  adapted  not  only  for  bananas  but  also  for  gen- 
eral transportation  business  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  some  20 
steamships,  which  are  the  largest  and  best  of  the  company's  line  and 
have  a  total  tonnage  of  117,252  tons.  The  last  steamer  which  has  just 
been  placed  in  thi  service  and  others  now  under  construction  each 
have  a  tonnage  of  over  8,000  tons  and  a  capacity  of  70,000  bunches 
of  bananas,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  tne  amount  of  space 
available  for  other  cargo.  The  total  tonnage  of  ships  now  or  about 
to  be  employed  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  aggregates  approximately  200,000  tons. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  company's  business  the  ships  employed 
by  the  company  had  passenger  accommodations  for  a  total  of  350 
passengers.  At  the  present  time  the  ships  so  employed  have  passen- 
ger accommodations  for  a  total  of  over  2,000  passengers.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  company's  business  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  but  nominal,  while  during  the  past  year  the  total  num- 
Wr  of  passengers  carried  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  24,783. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  realized  from  its  beginning  that  the  most 
essential  and  important  thing  for  the  success  of  its  business  in  the 
Tropics  was  to  make  adequate  provision  for  its  employees — i.  e.,  to 
insure  their  good  health  by  creating  proper  sanitary  conditions  in 
their  surroundings.  This  policy  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
aiiccess  of  the  company.  It  was  followed  bv  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  undertaking  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  construction  of  the 
t^anal  by  our  own  Government.  The  importance  of  this  subject  to 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  employs  over 
37.000  men  in  the  Tropics  in  connection  with  its  business. 

In  the  various  tropical  countries  where  it  is  engaged  in  business 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  constructed  sewerage  and  drainage  sys- 
tems, installed  water  supplies,  constructed  ice  plants,  filled  m  low 
iind  swampy  land,  macadamized  streets,  built  and  maintained  parks, 
and  done  various  other  work  with  the  object  of  improving  the  local 
conditions  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  ^ 

The  company  was  largelv  instrumental  in  establishing  in  the  Tu- 
lane  University,  at  New  Orleans  a  department  for  the  study  of  trop- 
ical diseases,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  it  con- 
tributes substantially  to  the  support  of  that  department. 

It  has  construct^  or  has  under  construction  hospitals  in  various 
countries  costing  the  aggregate  amount  of  over  $300,000.  During 
the  past  year  over  63,0W)  cases  have  been  treated  in  these  hospitals, 
and  over  17,000  of  those  were  for  patients  who  were  not  employees 
of  the  company.  The  total  cost  of  operation  of  the  Fruit  Uo.'s. 
hospital  service  for  the  last  year  alone  was  $240,000. 

It  is  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  us  that  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  stated  that  the  de- 
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partment  looked  upon  the  United  Fruit  Co.  as  a  model  of  pro- 
gressive action  on  tne  part  of  steamship  companies  in  public  health 
workj  and  drawing  attention  to  the  eminent  value  of  our  efforts  in 
ship  interests.  We  also  have  letters  of  a  similar  nature  from  ahnost 
every  health  organization  in  our  Southern  States. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  any  disease 
subject  to  quarantine  appear  in  any  port  where  our  company  is 
engaged  in  business,  nor  nave  we  had  a  single  case  appear  on  any 
of  the  ships  in  our  service.  This  final  excellent  result  is  attributeii 
to  our  policy  of  proper  sanitation  and  hospital  service,  and  the  re- 
sults speak  for  tnemselves,  especially  when  one  considers  that  we 
were  surroimded  last  year  bv  infection,  including  yellow  fever  and 
the  dreaded  plague  itself.  Not  only  has  our  policy  benefited  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  but  it  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  merchants 
of  the  United  States  and  others  whose  business  in  the  Tropics  has 
required  their  presence  there. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  also  constructed  modem  and  sanitary 
homes  for  its  employees  at  an  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. It  has  also  constructed  and  maintains  schools  in  Banes,  Bocas, 
Costa  Kica,  Guatemala,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba,  with  accommodations 
for  a  total  of  over  500  pupils. 

So  far  with  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  rid 
our  Central  and  South  American  trade  of  the  restrictions  and  im- 
pediments resulting  from  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  pre- 
vailing in  the  Tropics  and  to  provide  for  the  company's  employees, 
we  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  more  material  development  of 
(he  resources  of  those  countries  by  the  operations  of  the  company. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Company's  business  the 
total  acreage  of  lands  owned  and  leased  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in 
the  West  Cidies  and  Central  America  aggregated  236,201  acres,  of 
which  66,294  acres  were  under  cultivation ;  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  company  the  total  acreage  of  lands  owned  and  leased 
by  the  Fruit  Co.  was  852,560  acres,  of  which  221,837  acres  were  imder 
<*ultivation.  In  connection  with  acquiring  property,  clearing  forests, 
<:reating  plantations,  constructing  railroads,  and  other  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  expended,  in  cash,  toward  the 
development  of  tropical  America  the  total  sum  of  $190,000,000. 

During  its  first  year  the  United  Fruit  Co.  did  not  produce  a  single 
pound  of  sugar;  auring  the  last  year  the  company  produced  at  its 
mill  at  Banes,  Cuba,  144,247,580  pounds  of  sugar.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  absorbing  or  purchasing  other  companies  enga^d  in  the 
sugar  business,  but  is  a  Dusiness  built  up  solely  by  the  United  Fruit 
(;!o.  The  company's  sugar  equipment  is  in  excellent  condition,  and 
even  now  we  are  devoting  our  energies  to  the  development  of  a  new 
process  of  making  sugar,  which,  we  trust,  may  result  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

During  the  first  year  of  tne  company's  existence  the  total  amount 
of  merchandise  purchased  in  the  United  States  for  export  to  foreign 
i^ountries  for  use  in  connection  with  the  company's  busmess  amounted 
to  $754,506 ;  during  the  last  fiscal  vear  of  the  company  this  extremely 
important  item  to  merchants  or  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$4,020,660. 

AVTiile  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  been  engaged  in  increasing  and 
perfecting  its  own  business,  it  has  not  been  necessary  either  to  at- 
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tempt  to  gain  the  entire  trade  in  bananas  or  to  resort  to  any  other 
methods  of  competition  than  are  to  be  expected  and  encouraged  in 
proper  and  u^ual  conditions  of  trade.  Accordingly,  while  the  number 
of  bananas  imported  by  the  company  has  increased  from  11,000,000 
buiiches  during  its  first  year  to  approximately  25,000,000  bunches 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  importations  of  others,  as  closely  as 
we  can  estimate,  has  increased  from  about  5,000,000  bunches  in  1900 
to  over  17,000,000  bunches  in  1912.  It  also  seems  safe  to  state  that 
the  number  of  such  other  persons  and  companies  engaged  in  import- 
ing bananas  has  probably  increased  and  certainly  is  no  less  than 
prior  to  the  company's  organization. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
increasing  the  trade  relations  between  the  United  "States  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies.  Not  only  has  it  directly  created 
extensive  commerce,  but  indirectly  it  has  assisted  others  by  according 
superior  passenger  and  freight  accommodations  to  merchants  of  the 
United  States,  enabling  them  to  visit  and  ship  goods  to  many  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  until  recently  were  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  company's  own  business  moves 
from  the  Tropics  to  the  United  States  makes  available  on  the  return 
trip  a  large  amount  of  space  for  goods  exported  bj  merchants  of  the 
United  States  to  the  various  countries  served  by  its  steamship  lines. 
Its  steamship|s  ply  between  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Galveston 
and  ports  in  Jamaica,  Guatemala,  British  and  Spanish  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia. 

In  order  to  foster  and  develop  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Central  America,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  also  on  various  occa- 
sions, at  a  great  cost  and  expense  to  itself,  compiled  and  published 
for  free  distribution  among  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  busi- 
ness directories  giving  the  names  and  classified  lists  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Central  America.  It  has  disseminated  other  information, 
and  has  done  everything  it  could  to  assist  merchants  who  were  con- 
templating extending  their  business  to  Central  America.  It  has  also 
maae  a  special  effort  to  assist  commercial  travelers  and  merchants 
in  developing  this  business.  The  result  of  these  activities  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  has  been  extremelv  gratifying.  The  following 
tabulated  statement  which  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  New 
Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  which  in  turn  was  taken  from  the  customs 
records,  gives  some  idea  as  to  the  results  obtained  in  a  single  port  of 
onr  country,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. : 

Exports  to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America  from  New  Orleans, 


British  Honduras. . 

Ooateioato 

Bjitaaigh  Honduras. 

Nicarainia 

<.)osta  Rica. 

Hafiama 

Meijoo.... ".!!!!!! 
rnl)a 


Total. 


Country. 


1900 


$244,247 

58,343 

403.828 

936,825 

354,269 


595,044 

1.H17.583 

4,410,139 


1911 


11.266,320 

862,746 

1,205,608 

904.837 

993,190 

3.616,668 

3,836,534 

5.223,695 

17,909,658 
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This  statement  would  not  be  complete  in  showing  the  effect  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  on  foreign  commerce  if  time  were  at  least  not 
taken  to  mention  its  extensive  wireless-telegraph  system  which  it 
has  established  and  maintains  from  the  United  States  to  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  lighthouse  service  which  was  inaugu- 
rated by  it  along  the  coast  of  Central  America.  It  has  constructed 
and  established  lighthouses  at  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala;  Pimta 
Gorda,  Utila  Island,  and  False  Cape,  Honduras ;  and  Bocas  del  Torn, 
Panama,  in  addition  to  which  it  has  marked  with  beacons  and  lights 
the  harbor  entrances  to  many  Central  American  ports.  These  facili- 
ties, of  course,  redound  not  only  to  its  own  benefit  but  to  commerce 
at  large. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Boston,  Hon.  John  Barrett^  the 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
Central  and  South  America,  declared  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was 
one  of  the  most  important  factoi*s  in  creating  and  developing  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Central  America,  something 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  concerned. 
Certainly,  the  immense  trade  of  the  tfnited  Fruit  Co.,  which  has  been 
originated  and  developed  to  the  present  extent,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  detrimental  to  foreign  commerce,  and,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beneficial  influences  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  increase  of  some  14,000,000 
bunches  in  the  number  of  bananas  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  sold  in 
this  country  during  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than  in  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  also  to  a  similar  increase  of  12,000,000  bunches  in 
the  bananas  sold  bj^  others  in  the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  methods  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  upon 
the  wholesale  and  retail  fruit  business  of  the  United  States,  tlw 
company  does  not  engage  in  the  retail  business,  and  the  number  of 
wholesale  dealers  to  whom  its  bananas  are  sold  has  increased  over  40 
per  cent  since  the  year  the  company  started  in  business.  The  dealings 
of  the  company  with  its  customers  are  extremely  satisfactory,  and  no 
more  eloquent  testimony  can  be  furnished  than  the  fact' that  the 
percentage  of  loss  from  disputes,  disagreements,  and  bad  debts  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  was  less  than  0.03  of  1  per  cent  on  gross  salesw 

The  company  receives  no  discriminations  from  railroads  whatever. 
It  pays  the  regular  rates  of  freight,  and  never  has  received  any  rebate 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  Among  the  railroads  which  carry  its  large 
product  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Boston  &  Maine,  Boston  A 
Albany,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New  York  Central, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  Lehigh  Valley, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Illinois  Central,  South- 
ern Pacific,  Texas  &  Pacific,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
New  Orleans  &  North  Eastern,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Southern  Bail- 
way,  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand  Trunk,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
Wabash,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

The  trafiic  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  not  only  of  great  value  to  the 
railroads,  but  also  to  other  shippers.  The  total  weight  of  the  com- 
pany's business  handled  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1912 
was' over  1,167,000,000  pounds,  or  583,500  tons.    All  of  this  was  not 
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transported  by  rail,  but  a  very  great  proportion  was,  and,  as  the  haul 
is  usually  long  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  bulk  of  railroad 
traffic,  it  is  obvious  how  valuable  the  business  is  to  the  railroads  and 
how  it  necessarily  has  a  most  important  bearing  in  the  reduction  of 
freight  rates  for  other  traflSc,  such  as  meats  shipped  to  the  seaboard 
for  export. 

Undoubtjidly  the  most  important  effect  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  on 
the  inland  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  that  it  is  largely  respon- 
i=ible  for  the  fact  that  the  banana,  which  was  formerly  a  luxury,  has 
become  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  can  now  be 
had  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  can  be  stated  with  positive 
assurance  that,  while  practically  all  other  necessities  of  life  have 
largely  increased  in  price  during  the  past  10  years,  bananas  are  to- 
day as  cheap  as  ever. 

The  retail  price  of  bananas  to-day  ranges  from  10  to  25  cents  a 
dozen,  making  it  the  cheapest  fruit  on  the  market  to-day.  When  the 
company  first  entered  into  business  there  were  many  points  in  the 
United  States  where  the  banana  was  comparatively  unknown,  but 
where  to-day  it  may  be  purchased  at  a  price  only  slightly  in  advance 
of  that  which  prevails  at  the  seaboard.  This  is  largely  due  to 
superior  methods  of  cultivation,  transportation,  and  handling  intro- 
duced and  practiced  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  Moreover,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  to-day  has  greatly  improved  over  that  of  10  years  ago. 
It  is  also  true  that  to-day  the  banana  is  used  as  a  cooked  vegetable, 
whereas  formerly  it  was  only  regarded  as  a  fruit.  The  importance 
which  the  banana  takes  to-day  m  keeping  down  the  already  high 
cost  of  living  is  being  generally  recognized.  For  example,  I  quote 
the  following  from  the  report  of  the  American  consul  in  Jamaica 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  on  December  26,  1912, 
to  wit :  "As  all  the  conditions  seem  to  be  favorable  for  a  greatly  en- 
larged production  of  bananas,  and  as  the  highly  nutritive  qualities 
of  this  iruit  are  becoming  more  generally  recognized,  it  is  encourag- 
ing in  this  day  of  high  cost  of  living  to  have  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  banana  is  destined  to  play  no  smaU  part  in  meeting 
the  world's  insistent  demand  for  a  larger  and  cheaper  supply  or 
wholesome  food.''  ^  • 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the  whole  broad  question 
of  American  interests  in  Central  and  Northern  South  America.  The 
strategic  position  and  influence  of  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  the 
State,  Navy,  and  War  Departments  are  concerned,  has  been,  and  is 
being,  most  ably  directed  by  the  Government,  but  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  commercial  influence  of  the  United  States  with  tnese 
countries  will  not  show  a  result  consistent  with  the  efforts  our  Gov- 
ernment is  making  unless  those  efforts  are  supplemented  by  genuine 
commercial  relations  with  these  countries.  With  some  minor  excep- 
tions, ttie  United  Fruit  Co.  is  to-day  the  only  effective  medium  of 
distinctly  American  trade  relations  with  the  countries  concerned. 
The  rivalry,  both  in  the  exchanges  of  merchandise  and  the  means  of 
transportation  with  the  European  countries  is  so  acute,  and  the  de- 
termination of  certain  of  our  European  friends  not  to  let  go  of  their 
commercial  supremacy  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  so  intense,  that 
no  company  less  powerful  than  the  United  Fruit  Co.  could  for  a 
moment  stand  up  against  European  competition.    The  fact  that  the 
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company  is  in  the  tropical  countries  an  enormous  producer  of  freight 
for  its  own  ships  helps  the  company  to  operate  its  ships  and  develop 
American  trade  in  both  directions  in  a  way  which  under  other  con- 
ditions would  be  absolutely  impossible.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  chief  competitors  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  are  foreign  companies 
reported  to  be  supported  either  by  substantial  subsidies  or  powerful 
governmental  cooperation. 

In  further  conclusion,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted,  so  to  speak, 
as  to  the  details  of  many  technical  things  concerning  the  frei^t 
traffic.  However,  as  I  wished  to  give  this  committee  all  the  facilities 
at  our  conmiand,  1  have  with  me  here  to-day  our  traffic  manager,  who 
will  be  veryjglad  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  details  of  freight 
handling,  ana  so  forth. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  capital  stock  is  $36,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  As  1  understand  you,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  wis 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  1899? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  capital  stock  of  how  much? 

'Mr.  Preston.  Approximately  $11,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  shortly  after  its  incorporation,  the  company 
acquired  the  property  and  shares  of  two  groups  of  banana  companies, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  them  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  first  referred  to  in  our  statement 

The  Chairman.  The  first  is  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  first  is  the  Boston  Fruit  Co. ;  second,  the  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Then  its  subsidiary  companies,  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  it,  were  the  American  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  American  Fruit  Co.,  the  Banes  Fruit  Co.,  the 
Dominican  Fruit  Co.,  the  Fruit  Despatch  Co.,  which  is  the  southern 
agency,  the  Quaker  City  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Samana  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Samana  Fruit  Co.,  the  Dominican  Fruit  Co., 
and  the  Banes  Fruit  Co.  were  organized  and  conducted  for  what 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Largely  for  the  production  of  bananas.  Their 
property  was  located  in  places  indicated  bjr  the  name — ^the  Banes 
Fruit  Co.  in  Banes,  Cuba,  and  the  Dominican  Fruit  Co.  in  San 
Domingo,  and  the  Samana  Fruit  Co.  also  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  plantations  and  growing  bananas.  Were  they  also  trans- 
porters of  fruit  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  were  not.  The  Boston  Fruit  Co.  at  the  time 
chartered  the  ships  and  charged  them  the  regular  freight.  They 
chartered  them  for  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  transportation  was  done  by  the  corporation 
known  as  the  Boston  Fruit  Cfo.  ? 

My.  Preston.  Yes;  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  other  companies  were  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  transportation  company,  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.! 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Boston  Fruit  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  the  American  Fruit  Co.,  the  Buckman  Fruit 
Co.,  and  the  Quaker  City  Fruit  Co.  were  also  organized  to  trans- 
port bananas  from  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  Jamaica,  and  to  import 
ihem  into  the  United  States,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  were.    They  were  organized  as  trading  com- 

Eanies,  the  ships  bringing  their  fruit  for  bookkeeping  purposes  and 
eeping  the  anairs  separate. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  conditions  as  they  existed  at 
the  time  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  organized.  The  American  Fruit 
Co.  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Also  the  Buckman  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Quaker 
City  Fruit  Co.  were  engaged  in  transporting  freight  from  Cuba, 
San  Domingo,  and  Jamaica  to  the  United  States,  and  also  had  a 
sailing  agency,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  PrasTON.  They  were  their  own  sailing  agents. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  also  distributors  and  sailing  agents. 
Xow,  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  imported  fruit  into  what  city? 

Mr.  Preston.  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  distributed  from  Boston.  The  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Co.  imported  it  where? 

Mr.  Preston.  Into  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Quaker  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Buckman  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Baltimore.    . 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  furnished  the  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Co.,  which  (lid  business  in  New  York;  the  Quaker  City 
Fruit  Co.,  which  did  business  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  Buckman 
Fniit  Co.,  which  did  business  in  Baltimore,  as  I  understand,  all 
the  fruit  that  was  imported  and  sold  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  All  that  was  imported  and  sold  by  them  from 
Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  from  its  own  plantations  or 
bananas  contracted  for  in  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  or  Jamaica  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  three  companies  were 
branches  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  were  the  companies  eng^ed  in  the 
transportation  of  bananas  from  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  San  Domingo  to 
the  several  ports  mentioned? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  know  that  T  could  name  them  all, 
but  there  were  quite  a  number.  I  should  have  to  refresh  my  memory 
to  pve  you  the  rest  of  them,  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so  if  it  is 
important. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  these  were  the  principal  companies,  were 
they  not,  engaged  in  that  business.  You  might  say  the  Boston  Fruit 
Co.  was  the  company  engaged  in  the  business  at  the  time  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  was  organized,  and  conducted  the  business  indirectly  or 
through  these  subsidiary  companies  named? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardv.  At  that  time  were  the  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
coasts  engaged  in  that  transportation  generally,  in  connection  with 
this  Boston  company? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  also  the  Fruit 
Despatch  Co.   By  whom  was  it  organized  and  wholly  owned! 

Mr.  Preston.  It  was  organized  by  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  and  its 
entire  stock  owned  by  them.  It  was  simply  a  name  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  sold  the  iruit  to  the  interior  points,  and  was  in  charge 
of  that  department  of  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  condition  at  the  time  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  was  organized? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,,  there  was  another  group,  as  I  understand, 
from  your  report,  consisting  of  the  Colombian  Land  Co.  (Ltd.),  the 
Snyder  Banana  Co.,  the  Tropical  Trading  &  Transportation  Co. 
(Ltd.),  which  procured  their  supplies  of  bananas  from  Costa  Bica 
and  Colombia,  and  imported  them  almost  exclusively  to  gulf  ports 
and  sold  the  same  in  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  condition  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  United  Fruit  Co.  wis 
organized.  What  were  the  Colombian  Land  Co.  and  the  Tropical 
Trading  &  Transportation  Co.  ?  . 

Mr.  Preston.  Largely  transportation  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  American  corporations! 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  they  were  foreign. 

The  Chairman.  British? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  they  were  all  British.  Well,  no;  the  Snyder 
Banana  Co.  was  a  New  Jersey  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  about  the  Colombian  Land  Co. 
(Ltd.),  and  the  Tropical  Trading  &  Transportation  Co.  (Ltd.)  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  were  both  British  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  thev  were  exclusively  plantation 
companies — owning  plantations  in  Colombia  and  Costa  Kica — \s  that 
a  fact? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  transportation  agencies?  If 
so,  what  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  had  arrangements  for  shipping  fruits  by  other 
steamship  lines,  more  especiall]^  the  Atlas  Line  or  the  Hamburg- 
American.  That  was  the  condition  at  the  time  the  Hamburg  took  it 
over,  however,  and,  I  think,  through  Mr.  Keith,  that  they  had  other 
ships  chartered.  Just  what  their  arrangements  might  have  been  with 
him  I  am  not  familiar,  but  Mr.  Keith  seemed  to  be  their  representa- 
tive in  doing  the  business.  He  was  a  large  owner  in  both  of  the  com- 
panies. 

The  Chairman.  All  these  companies  that  I  have  mentioned,  when 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  organized,  were  taken  over  and  absorbed 
by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  were  they  not. 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  all  the  companies  producing  bananas, 
or  companies  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  bananas  ud  the  com- 
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panics  enga^d  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  bananas,  mentioned 
Dy  me,  absorbed  and  taken  over  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Ifr.  Pbeston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  .Chaibman.  Both  on  the  Atlantic  eosat  and  the  Gulf  coast! 
Just  tell  us,  please,  what  was  left  after  the  United  Fruit  Co.  had 
absorbed  these  other  concerns  trading  into  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  There  was  a  concern  in  Cuba  of  private  individuals, 
who  were  shipping  their  fruit  on  commission  to  parties  by  the  name 
of  Noyes,  who  sold  it  on  commission. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  he  in  business  to-day? 

Mr.  Peeston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  In  Boston? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  In  Boston. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  he  get  his  fruit? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  On  consignment  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  At- 
lantic Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  The  united  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  Does  that 
Compaq  belong  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  or  is  it  controlled  by  it? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  it  belong  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  We  had  a  half  interest  in  it  at  one  time. 

The  Chaibman.  When  did  that  interest  and  control  commence, 
and  when  did  it  end  ? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  exact  dates.  [After 
conferring  with  associate.]     It  was  bought  in  1905  and  sold  in  1910. 

The  Chaibman.  What  Kind  of  a  concern  was  that?  Was  that  an 
owner  of  plantations  and  a  grower  of  bananas  ? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  I  think  it  claimed  to  have  small  plantations. 

The  Chaibman.  Where? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  In  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

The  Chaibman.  You  sav  it  claims  to  have.    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Pbeoton.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  is  simply 
reported  to  have  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  was  the  president  of  that? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Joseph  di  Giorgio. 

The  Chaibman.  I  believe  you  say  you  sold  the  stock  in  1910? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Clan  you  tell  the  committee  why  you  disposed  of 
the  stock  in  that  concern? 

Mr.  Pbeoton.  We  sold  it  to  the  president  of  the  concern.  It  was 
rather  difficult  to  harmonize  his  methods  of  doing  business  with  our 
own. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  this  company  own  any  ships? 

Mr.  Pbeston.  They  did  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  charter  ships? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  chartered  ships,  out  did  not  own  any. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  engaged  m  transporting  fruit  trom  Cuba 
and  these  other 

Mr.  Pbeston.  It  was. 

The  Chaibman.  These  other  southern  ports.  Did  it  engage  in 
the  general  transportation  business,  freight  and  passengers? 

IC.  Pbeston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  fall  out  on  account  of  freight  rates  ? 
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Mr.  Pb£8ton.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  largely  a  matter  of 
distributing  fruit. 

The  Chaikman.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Give  us  some 
idea. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  mean  by  that  his  methods  of  conducting  his  fniit 
sales  and  the  large  risks  that  he  was  willing  to  take  on  nis  books, 
and  give  them  credit,  was  not  anything  that  would  harmonize  with 
our  own  views.  We  had  no  wish — speaking  frankly — ^we  had  no 
wish  to  be  troubled  with  that  additional  part  of  the  busiuess. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  the  busmess  does  that  company  do 
that  was  not  done  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  There  was  none,  except  their  methods  of  doing  it- 
business  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  like  their  methods.  They  were  en- 
gaced  in  the  same  business  you  were  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  growing  of  fruit  and  the  transportation 
and  the  sale  of  fruit  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  acquired  the  company,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  that  reason,  aid  you  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  we  acquired  it  first,  rather  to  keep  them  from 
insolvency. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  such  fraternal  interest  in  them 
as  to  want  to  keep  them  from  insolvency? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  could  see  that,  if  their  liabilities  were  such,  a 
CTeat  deal  of  harm  could  be  done  in  the  Tropics,  which  would  injure 
the  name  of  the  fruit  company  in  those  countries,  and  we  believed 
that  we  could  induce  those  people  to  conduct  their  business  in  a  way 
that  would  result  in  their  making  a  fair  return  on  the  capital,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  say  that  it  did. 

Tne  Chairman.  They  were  in  active  competition  with  you  and 
hurting  your  business.  Was  not  that  the  reason  you  took  them 
over? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  support  their  credit? 

Mr.  Preston.  Sui)port  their  credit  and  support  the  good  name  of 
the  fruit  business,  in  its  broadest  sense.  ^  it  was  a  benefit  to  the 
people  in  the  Tropics  to  whom  they  were  indebted. 

The  Chairman.  Purely  a  benevolent  matter  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  wholly  benevolent  on  our 
part. 

The  Chairman.  From  a  business  standpoint,  give  us  some  reason 
why  you  took  the  company  over. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  was  the  business  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  hurt  your  credit  if  they  become 
insolvent  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  would  have  affected  everyone's  credit;  it  woiiM 
hurt  the  name  of  the  fruit  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  a  majority  of  the  stock,  or  did 
you  not  acquire  a  majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  we  had  51  per  cent — about  one  share  over. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  control  of  the  concern? 

Mr.  Preston.  Practically. 
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The  Chaibman.  If  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  the 
concern  and  had  the  control,  why  did  you  not  change  the  methods  I 

Mr.  Pbeston.  We  did  not  wish  to  exercise  our  control. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  good  reason  to  suggest  why  you 
did  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  it  would  have  been  more  trouble  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  get  those  people  into  line,  and  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  suggestion  that  in  taking  over  the 
control  of  that  company  you  were  violating  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law! 

ihr.  Pbeston.  There  was  none. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  reason  suggested  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  were  so  advised  by  the  counsel? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  not  the  reason  why  you  gave  up 
the  control? 

Mr.  Preston.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  banana  business 
or  fruit  business  in  Boston  is  done  by  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  unable  to  give  it  to  you  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  nominal  amount  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  they  may  have  had  12  or  15  steamers  during 
the  season. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  bunches? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  average  perhaps  20,000  to  25,000  to  each  ship. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Preston.  Twenty  to  twentv-five  thousand  stems  to  each  ship. 

Mr.  WHiSON.  That  means  buncnes  of  bananas? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  20,000  to  25,000.  What  would  you  say  as 
to  the  quantity  of  bananas  the  United  Fruit  Co.  takes  into  Boston? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  could  not  givie  you  those  figures  from  memory.  I 
think  our  importations  might  reach  four  and  one-half  million  to  five 
million  bunches  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  this  is  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with 
the  importations  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Into  Boston? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  beg  your  pardon.  May  I  ask  if  you  understood 
me  correctly  as  to  the  quanti^  imported  into  Boston  by  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  ?  It  is  25,000  bunches  total ;  that  is,  25,000 
each  ship  for  12  ships. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  by  that  it  was  25,000  per  annum? 

Mr.  Preston.  Twenty-five  thousand — I  stated  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 12  to  15  ships  or  cargoes,  and  each  cargo  is  represented 
Dv  25,000  bunches  of  bananas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Wilson.  Makes  it  approximately  800,000  bunches  per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  1910  there  has  been  active  competition  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Cal 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  ports  and  to  what  ports? 

Mr.  Preston.  From  Jamaica  to  Boston,  Jamaica  to  New  York,  I 
Jamaica  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  from  Port  Limon  in  Costa  ' 
Rica,  and  Santa  Marta,  in  Colombia,  to  New  York,  frequently  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  their  last  statement  shows  about  $11,000,000. 
I  am  not  sure  on  that  point 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  American  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, I  believe.    Do  you  know  what  interests  control  it ! 

Mr.  Preston.  No  ;  I  do  not,  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  since  vour  company  ceased  to  control  it? 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  I  have  only  hearsay  knowledge  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  truth  is  that  it  varies  so  much  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  fix  it.  First  one  party  has  control  and  then  another.  It  is  in  the 
process  at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  of  reorganization,  with  the  re- 
ported control  of  the  company  in  Canada.  That  is  my  latest  infor- 
mation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
controlled  by  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  that  rumored. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  question.  Mr.  Preston,  you  say 
that  your  company  owned  51  per  cent  of  that  Boston  company  ivom 
the  year  1905  to  the  year  1910? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Atlantic  Co.,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Why  4id  you  dispose  of  that  stock? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  had  serious  disagreements  as  to  their  methods 
of  doing  business.  Their  reports  were  not  as  satisfactory  and  com- 
plete as  T7e  wished.  Our  treasurer  felt  that,  speaking  frankly,  it  was 
open  to  suspicion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  absolutely  correct 

Mr.  Stephens.  Did  you  dictate  the  policy  of  the  company,  owning 
51  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  did  not.    While  we  had  nominal  control,  we 

never  exercised  it. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  thought  it  good  policy  and  good  business  to 
buy  up  51  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  how  did  you  come 
to  change  your  mind  as  to  its  being  a  good  policy  with  the  control 
entirely  in  your  hands? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  had  built  the  company  up— we  took  it  in  an 
insolvent  condition — through  a  matter  of  pride,  to  build  up  the  fruit 
trade  as  a  whole,  and  we  were  successful.  The  five  years  that  thev 
operated  with  us  we  advised  them  as  best  we  could,  a  portion  of 
which  advice  they  took  and  a  portion  declined.  So  we  did  not  con- 
trol the  operations  of  the  company,  and  we  had  placed  them  m  a 
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satisfactory  commercial  shape,  and  I  felt  it  was  best  to  let  them  take 
the  business  and  carry  it  on  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Then,  it  no  longer  worried  you  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir.  We  speak  of  the  severe  competition.  There 
was  no  personal  friction  ip  the  matter  at  all,  or  disagreements — that 
is,  we  were  working  on  tlie  ordinary  friendly  business  terms,  each 
trying  to  get  the  best  we  could  after  we  disposed  of  our  holdings. 

Mr.  Stephens.  When  you  disposed  of  your  51  per  cent  you  were 
not  disturbed  by  this  company  at  all?  I  mean  the  reason  for  your 
selling  it  was  that  they  were  no  longer  disturbers  in  your  business, 
and  therefore  vou  were  willing  to  sell,  and  did  sell  them  51  per  cent 
of  their  stock?  ' 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  took  over  the  majority  stock  of 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  as  jou  said,  on  account  of  their  bad  financial 
condition,  is  it  true  or  is  it  not  true  that  they  were  reduced  to  that 
condition  by  the  war  that  you  had  made  on  them? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  their  complaint? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  never  heard  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  was  a  merciless  system  of  competition 
against  the  Atlantic  Co.  that  finally  reduced  them  to  the  necessity 
of  selling  a  majority  of  their  stock  to  yon,  and  that  it  was  held 
by  you  until  in  after  years,  Mr.  Di  Giorgio,  if  that  is  his  name, 
finally  managed  to  get  oack  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  strugghng  against  this  same  fierce  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  an  absolutely  false  statement  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  were  competitors,  then  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Certainly ;  if  we  are  in  the  same  business  we  would 
naturally  be  competitors,  but  we  are  not  merciless  competitors,  and 
we  never  exercised  our  right  or  our  might  to  crush  out  anyone  in 
the  business.  I  think  I  can  bring  statements  from  people  who  are 
now  in  the  business  to  verify  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  bringing  your  attention  to  these  matters 
so  that  you  can  answer  these  charges. 

Mr.  Preston.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  or  proof 
whether  or  not  it  is  true. 

What  other  companv  imports  fruit  into  New  York  beside  the 
United  Fruit  Co. ! 

Mr.  PREfirroN.  There  is  the  Cuneo  Fruit  &  Importing  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Cuneo  Fruit  &  Importing  Co.  a  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  own  or  charter  ships  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  it  has  a  part  ownership  in  one  steamer,  and 
I  think  it  charters  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  does  it  employ? 

Mr,  Preston.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  its  importations  ? 
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Mr.  Preston.  I  think  they  have  two  cargoes  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  ports  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  They  import  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  I  think  those 
are  all  the  ports. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 
also  imports  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  (Jan  you  mention  any  others  except  the  Cimeo 
Fruit  &  Importing  Co.  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  as 
importers  of  bananas  to  New  York  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir ;  not  that  have  established  a  regular  business 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  import 
for  the  Cimeo  Fruit  &  Importing  Co. — ^if  that  is  the  correct  name! 

Mr.  Preston.  N(Ksir ;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  import  their  fruit  independently? 

Mr.  Preston.  Independently. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  state  how  much  fruit  they  import  i 
year  into  New  York,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  accurate  figures. 

The  Chairman.  In  proportion  to  the  importations  by  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  should  assume  it  might  approximate  2,000,000 
bunches  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bunches  does  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
import  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  rive  themf 

Mr.  Preston.  It  would  be  in  excess  of  that.  I  should  think  possi- 
bly 4,000,000  bunches. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Four  million  bunches,  or  four  million  in  excess! 

Mr.  Preston.  Four  million  bunches. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  statistics  from  which  you  can  ascertain 
the  importations  accurately,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Freston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  all  these  ports? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  What  other 
company  besides  the  United  Fruit  Co.  imports  bananas  to  Phila- 
delphia ? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  imports  there. 

The  Chairman.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  recall  any  that  import  regularly.  At  the 
height  of  the  season  they  are  dodging  in,  so  to  speak,  from  othff 
countries,  shipping  into  the  different  markets. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  other  than  the  United  Fruit  Co 
imports  into  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Preston.  There  is  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Lanass«, 

Goffe  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  just  a  selling  company,  or  is  it  a  transporta- 
tion company  as  well? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  a  company  that  charters  its  own  ships,  buys  its 
fruits  in  the  Tropics,  brings  them  to  Baltimore,  and  sells  them  in  the 
Baltimore  market  for  general  distribution. 
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The  Chaibman.  Can  you  state  about  what  quantity? 

Mr.  Preston.  No  ;  I  can  not  from  memory ;  but  if  it  is  necessary,  I 
CAD  obtain  all  those  figures  by  wiring  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  quantity  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  imports,  or  will  you  have  to  furnish  that  informa- 
tion later  on  ? 

Mr.  Preston:  I  could  not  subdivide  our  importations  in  that  man- 
ner from  memory.  I  can  give  the  aggregate;  but  if  it  is  necessary, 
I  can  give  you  any  information  you  may  require  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  does 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  import? 

Mr.  Preston.  Charleston.  We  do  a  small  business  in  Charleston 
a  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  most  favorable  months  of  the  year  we 
run  one  steamer  a  week  into  that  port,  with  possibly  an  average  cargo 
ranging  from  20,000  to  25,000  stems  each  week.'  In  years  past  we 
have  sometimes  operated  there  for  six  months  and  sometimes  for 
nine  months.  It  has  been  very  irre^lar,  depending  on  the  supplies 
of  fruit  in  the  Tropics  and  the  condition  of  tne  market  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  imports? 

Mr.  Preston.  None  that  I  know  of  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chahiman.  Has  the  United  Fruit  Cfo.  any  interest  in  the 
Cuneo  Fruit  Co.  or  the  Lanassa,  Goffe  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Either  by  ownership  or  control,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  has  absolutely  no  ownership  or  interest  whatever 
to-day  in  any  other  banana  company  in  the  United  States.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  These  different  companies  are  not  operating  under 
any  form  of  agreement  with  your  company,  are  they  i 

Mr.  Preston.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  Friendly  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Preston.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  regulating  the  quantity  of 
fruit  imported? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  or  anything 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Preston.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  banana  business  that  is 
not  generally  understood  in  that  respect.  Where  we  are  producing 
in  the  Tropics  probably  80  per  cent  of  our  product,  and  where  we  buy 
steamships  to  move  that  product — charter  steamships  on  several 
years'  time  to  move  it — ^you  can  readily  see  that  the  goods  grow,  and 
they  must  be  moved.  We  move  them  north,  and  the  nature  of  the 
goods  prohibits  any  manipulation  in  prices.  They  must  be  sold  on 
on  arrival  and  sold  very  quickly — within  24  hours  after  arrival. 
They  must  be  placed  in  the  markets  and  marketed  at  the  best  obtain- 
able price,  so  that  physically  it  is  impossible  to  manipulate  the 
prices  on  bananas,  and  it  would  be  suicide  to  attempt  to  control  the 
quantity  reaching  different  ports  for  that  purpose,  because  what  yon 
would  gain  on  one  hand  you  would  lose  on  the  other.  When  the 
bananas  reach  maturity  they  must  be  cut. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  noticing  in  your  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  owns  852,560  acres,  of  which  66,294 
acres  were  under  cultivation.    Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
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Fruit  Co.  to  secure  control  of  the  plantations  and  thereby  control  the 
business  at  its  source? 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  the  reason  for  the  control  of  a  large  part  of  the 
output  is  this — clearly  a  commercial  one — and  that  also  relates  back 
to  the  condition  of  the  banana.  The  bananas  are  sold  by  weight  in 
the  United  States,  and  if  they  were  bought  in  the  open  market  in 
times  of  greatest  demand  the  people  would  bring  in  fruit  grown 
three-quarters.  That  is,  the  banana  itself  is  grown  to  full  three- 
quarters  growth — filled  out.  That  is  the  standard  there.  Of  course 
in  times  of  greatest  demand  and  activity  there  they  bring  in  their 
fruit  just  as  li^ht  as  they  can  and  let  it  pass.  That  makes  a  great 
difference  at  this  end  where  the  fruit  is  sold  by  weight,  because  tlie 
difference  can  easily  be  made  10  pounds  less  to  a  large  bunch.  The 
weight  at  the  producing  point  would  be  the  same,  and  the  prices 
here  would  represent  20  cents  difference  on  the  bunch,  which  is  a 
tremendous  difference.  We  buy  by  the  bunch  and  sell  by  weight. 
So  that  it  is  very  important  to  control  the  quality  of  the  fruit  you 
handle.  And  that  is  also  true  as  to  its  keeping  qualities.  If  you  have 
your  own  plantations,  and  the  bananas  are  cut  under  your  own  super- 
vision, you  get  a  uniformity  of  fullness  in  the  fruit  which  is  very 
essential.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  if  there  are  a  few  bunches  of 
full  fruit  put  in  a  thousand  that  heats  up  the  whole — it  Is  very  detri- 
mental to  it  all.  And  as  the  carriage  of  fruit  in  the  green  state  is  the 
thing  desired,  that  ripeness  defeats  your  object.  1^  there  are  very 
strong  commercial  reasons  why  a  company  should  perfect  its  busi- 
ness and  keep  it  in  the  most  reliable  shape,  eliminating  as  manj'  of 
the  hazardous  features  as  possible,  and  should  control  the  cutting  of 
the  fruit,  which  can  only  be  done  through  ownership. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  commercial  effect  of  the  ownership 
of  the  plantations  be  that  no  other  transportation  or  selling  company 
could  step  in  and  get  any  portion  of  the  business  at  all? 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  gracious;  there  is  land  enough  there  for  every- 
one. You  can  not  monopolize  the  land ;  that  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.    Those  areas  are  very  large  down  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  buy  it  from  independent  owners,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  the  custom  down  there  to  make  contracts  run- 
ning for  two,  three,  or  five  years,  in  which  the  company  agrees  to 
take  all  the  bananas  that  party  will  produce,  as  they  are  produced, 
at  a  fixed  price. 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  I  understand  it,  however,  there  is  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  your  business  that  is  done  that  way,  and  there  is  80  per 
cent  that  comes  from  your  own  plantations? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  was  about  the  position  at  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Wii^ON.  Xow,  no  other  steamship  company  could  secure  any 
portion  of  that  80  per  cent  ?  They  might  be  competitors  for  the  other 
20  per  cent,  but  not  for  the  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Preston.  Unless  they  bought  property  and  followed  our 
course.  Of  course,  that  is  open  to  them  if  they  choose  to  take  the 
chances.  The  land  that  we  own  in  the  Tropics  does  not  monopolize 
the  banana  land.    There  are  enormous  quantities  of  it  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  presume  your  policy  has  been  to  buy  up  properties 
that  you  thought  you  could  make  profitable? 
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Mr.  Preston.  We  do  our  business  entirely  for  profit.  Wlienever 
we  see  we  can  make  a  dollar  we  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  you  found  a  banana  plantation  improved  and 
running  properly  that  would  be  a  plantation  you  might  lease? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  lease  any  plantations 
in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  "lease."  We  make  a  contract  for 
their  area,  in  which  we  agree  to  take  all  their  fruit  at  a  fixed  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  your  statement,  you  have  six  hundred 
and  some  odd  thousand  acres,  and  those  leased? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  referring  to  the  whole  business.  That  is  an 
old  custom  we  have  had  principally  in  Jamaica.  The  properties  were 
owned  principally  by  people  living  in  England,  and  long  before  even 
the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  was  formed  they  had  a  fashion  down  there  of 
leasing  their  properties  to  individuals,  and  it  had  escaped  my  mind 
that  we  did  lease  some  of  these  properties.  The  modern  method,  and 
the  method  in  Central  America  is  different — I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  properties  leased  in  that  way.  I  think  Jamaica  is  the 
only  exception. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  proportion  of  your  holdings  in  Jamaica  are 
under  lease  and  what  proportion  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  have  my  annual  report  here.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  very  accurately.  [After  referring  to 
report.]  There  are  12,535  acres  in  Jamaica  under  lease ;  34,000  is  the 
total  owned,  and  12,535  leased  in  addition  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  pages  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Page  17. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  along  that  line^  is  it  or  is  it  not  true  that 
the  policy  of  your  company  has  been,  m  Cuba,  Jamaica,  San  Do- 
mingo, and  Central  America,  to  control  the  production  of  bananas, 
either  by  the  ownership  of  plantations,  or  lease  of  plantations,  or  by 
contracts  with  the  owners  for  the  output  ?  And  state  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  fact  that  you  are  now  in  the  position  that  you  do  control  the 
production  of  bananas  except  just  a  very  small  Quantity. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  in  some  countries  we  nave  the  control;  in 
others  we  do  not,  but  that  control  has  not  been  obtained  except  in 
conducting  our  business  legitimately  with  the  view  of  supplying 
the  markets  we  have  created,  and  also  for  the  employment  of  our 
steamship  service  and  the  employment  of  our  capital. 

The  Chaikman.  In  what  countries  now  do  you  control  the  pro- 
duction of  bananas? 

Mr.  Preston.  As  far  as  controlling  the  production  is  concerned,  I 
assume  you  mean  we  take  out  the  largest  quantity  from  those 
markets- — 

The  Chaikman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Preston.  That  would  be  Costa  Eica,  Guatemala,  Santa  Marta, 
and  Panama — a  place  called  Boca  del  Toro. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  companies  bring  in  fruit  out  of  those 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Out  of  the  countries  mentioned  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tes. 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  takes  fruit  out  of  Santa 
Marta  and  has  been  taking  it  out  of  Costa  Kica.  I  think  they  have 
stopped  now.  Out  of  Panama  there  are  no  companies  taking  out 
fruit  from  there,  from  the  fact  that  we  made  the  place  and  planta- 
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tions  ourselves  out  of  a  jungle,  and  we  originated  the  place,  and  we 
have  held  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  What  part  of  Panama  is  that? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  Boca  del  Toro.    It  is  near  Chiriqui  LaeooQ. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  direction  is  it;  along  the  coast  from  the 
Canal  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  not 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  any  plantations  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Central  America? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  getting  back  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  transportation  of  fruit:  Your  company  has  no  other  competitor 
than  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.;  is  Uiat  not  true?  ITnless 
it  is  an  occasional  tramp  employed  oy  that  concern  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  the  Cuneo  Co.,  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  they  employ  tramp  steamers  occassionally. 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  they  have  an  interest ;  I  think  they  own  one 
ship.  It  may  not  be  all  paid  for,  but  I  think  you  would  find  they 
are  the  registered  owners  of  one  banana  steamer,  at  least  I  do  not 
know  but  there  may  be  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  banana  steamers  are  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  How  many  banana  steamers? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  none  of  the 
steamers  we  own. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  steamers  are  controlled  by  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  or  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  bananas? 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  strictly  speaking,  the  United  Fruit  Co.^  owns 
no  steamers,  but  it  has  them  under  control  through  a  subsidiary 
company  which  we  organized,  called  the  Tropical  Fruit  &  Steamship 
Co.,  which  is  an  English  corporation.  We  financed  it  and  control 
the  ships ;  so,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  our  ships.  Legally, 
they  are  not. 

TThe  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Preston.  There  will  be  25.  There  are  23  delivered  now ;  there 
are  2  more  to  be  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  did  you  say  has  the  legal  title  to 

those  ships? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Tropical  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tropical  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  and  that  i? 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston,  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  is  held  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Exclusively. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  many  other  boats  or  steamers  are  con- 
trolled by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  engaged  in  this  trade? 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  that  varies  a  great  deal  from  time  to  time 
during  the  year.  At  the  height  of  the  season,  last  year,  including 
our  sugar  transportation  and  other  ships,  I  think  the  maximum  wa^ 
just  an  even  100.  But  that  will  decrease  at  other  times  of  the  year, 
down  to  60  or  65.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  number  that  are  con- 
tinually employed.    There  are  not  more,  I  should  say,  than  some- 
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wheres  about  40  ships  in  continuous  service.  The  rest  are  in  the 
service,  some  of  them  three  months,  some  six  months,  and  some  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  reading  your  statement  that  you 
referred  to  the  efforts  of  your  company  to  develop  the  sugar 
industry? 

Mr.  Freston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Preston.  In  Cuba. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore we  take  our  recess:  What  is  the  percentage  of  bananas  owned 
and  imported  into  this  country  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  that  is  something  I  maae  some  figures  on  a 
while  ago.    I  think  perhaps  I  can  give  you  that  statement. 

Mr.  Burke.  Maybe  you  can  answer  that  more  readily  after  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  can  answer  it  now,  or  at  least  I  will  try  to.  [After 
examining  paper :]  The  total  imports  from  the  Tropics,  by  all  parties, 
to  the  Umted  States  and  continental  ports  during  the  past  year  are 
47,889,000. 

Mr.  BuKKE.  Bunches? 

Mr.  Preston.  Bunches— 47,889,069,  to  be  exact.  The  United  Fruit* 
Co.  imported  to  the  United  States  markets  23,764,600,  which  is  49.6 
per  cent  They  also  imported  into  the  United  States  for  Canadian 
markets— Montreal,  ana  so  forth — 1,437,529,  or  0.3  of  1  per  cent. 
That  is  where  I  got  the  figures  of  approximately  26,000,000  when  I 
made  my  statement.    The  competitors  imported  17,338,000. 

Mr.  Burke.  I 'beg  your  pardon.  Who  did  you  say  imported 
17,000,000? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  competitors.  That  is,  other  importers;  17,- 
338,000.  We  exported  to  the  Continent  5,368,913,  or  11.2  per  cent. 
So  the  percentages,  taking  47,889,000  as  a  whole,  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  imported  into  tne  United  States  markets  49.6  per  cent;  they  ex- 
ported to  tiie  Continent  11.2  per  cent;  they  imported  to  Canadian 
markets  0.3  per  cent,  which  maxes  30,660,000,  or  63.8  per  cent.  Others 
imported  into  the  United  States — I  think  the  other  imports  to  the 
Continent  are  given  at  36.2  per  cent,  so  that  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
put  into  United  States  markets,  strictly,  of  that  whole  amount,  39.6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Was  the  47,000,000  the  amount  imported  into  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No  ;  shipped  from  all  tropical  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  into  the  United  States,  but  exported  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes;  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Thayer.  The  total  imported  into  the  United  States  was 
22,000,000? 

Mr.  Preston.  Twenty-three  million  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand  we  put  into  the  United  States  and  our  competitors  brought 
in  17,338,000. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  was  for  the  United  States  consumption? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  that  for  United  States  consumption  there  was 
only  40,000,000,  in  round  numbers  ? 
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Mr.  Preston.  In  round  numbers,  40,000,000. 

Mr.  Thayek.  So  that  you  imported  nearly  60  per  cent  into  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes.  Seven  millions — ^nearly  eight  millions — went 
to 

Mr.  Thayer.  Yes ;  I  understand.  That  would  make  two  and  one- 
half  times  23,000,000  for  United  States  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  right. 

Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 
The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
TESHHONT  of  he.  ANSSEW  W.  FBESTON— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Preston,  we  will  take  up  the  service  into 
other  ports.  I  think  the  last  one  you  mentioned  was  Charleston. 
You  said  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  the  only  importer  into  Charleston. 
What  companies  are  importers  of  fruit  on  the  Gulf,  say,  to  Mobile? 
.  Mr.  Preston.  Well,  I  think  the  principal  importers  there  are  Orr 
Laubenheimer  and  Hubbard  2Jemurray. 

The  Chairman.  What  firms? 

Mr.  Preston.  Orr  Laubenheimer  &  Co.  and  Hubbard  Zemurray. 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  Is  that  the  oflBcial  title? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  also  is  an  importer  of 
fruit  at  MobUe? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  V7hat  companies  are  importers  of  fruit  to  New 
Orleans? 

Mr.  Preston.  Hubbard  Zemurray  and 

Mr.  Spencer.  Vacara  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  I^ESTON.  Hubbard  Zemurray. 

The  Chairman.  And  Vacara  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes ;  also  the  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  are  importers  of  fruit  to  Gkl- 
veston  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  and 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  is  there  another? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No;  there  was  one  organized  to  operate  to  New 
Orleans,  but  it  has  not  started  as  yet.    That  was  the  Kio  Grande. 

The  Chairman.  Just  name  those  which  are  operating. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co. 
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The  Chaibhan.  Now,  take  Mobile.  I  understand  Orr-Lauben- 
heimer,  the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Ck).  are  the  importers  of  fruit  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  interest,  if  any,  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  either  directly  or  through  any  of  its  subsidiaries, 
has  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  They  have  none,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  None,  whatever? 

Mr.  Preston.  None,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  community  of  interest  between  those 
companies  in  any  manner  whatever  ? 

Air.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  Hubbard 
Zemurray  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  same  is  true  with  all  companies  importing  into 
New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Co.  imports  into 
Mobile? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  there  is  no  community  of  interest 
between  the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  or  between  any  of  the  sulJisidiaries  oi  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  absolutely  independent? 

Mr.  Preston.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  community  of  interest  in  any  manner 
whatever,  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  None  that  I  Imow  of. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  bona  fide  competitors  in  the  importation 
of  fruit? 

Mr.  Preston.  In  every  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  plantations,  the  Orr  Laubenheimer 
Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know  if  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  are  they  just  a  transportation  company? 

Mr.  Preston.  My  impression  is  that  they  purchase  fruit,  transport 
it  and  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  Has  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  ever  had  any  interest  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Preston.  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  me  your  own  best  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Preston.  My  information  is  coming  from  my  assistant  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  as  I  wish  to  make  correct  answers.  My 
answers  would  be  unreliable.    I  could  not  give  it  to  you  from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  at  one  time  that  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  know  at  one  time  they  had  an  interest.  The  dates 
I  could  not  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  partnership  or  corporation? 

Mr.  Preston.  A  corporation. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  United  Fruit  Co.  controlled  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  thinlk  not.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  had  what  is 
known  as  control,  from  the  fact  that  the  corporation  always  man- 
aged its  affairs  without  regard  to  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  that  continue? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  term  which  that  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  the  ownership  of  stock  in  the 
Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  was  acquired? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why 

Mr.  Preston.  It  was  acquired  at  their  solicitation,  from  the  fact 
that  they  thought  we  could  assist  them  in  disposing  of  more  fruit 
than  they  were  doin^.  Their  business  was  not  very  large,  and,  ah 
our  trade  was  diversified  and  theirs  was  not,  they  were  not  large 
enough  to  support  selling  agencies,  and  they  wished  to  avail  them- 
selves of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  you  do  not  remember  when  the 
stock  ownership  of  that  company  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  it  has  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  has  ceased. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  do  you  recall  why  it  ceased  T 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  they  felt  that  they  would  increase  their  busi- 
ness. They  were  malang  good  progress  and  through  some — ^I  do  not 
know  anv  particular  reason  otherwise  than  they  felt  that  they  might 
do  a  little  better.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  that  sort  of 
thing  when  there  are  so  many  features,  perhaps,  which  contribute  to 
the  whole  thin^,  and  as  the  business  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  han- 
dled in  New  Orleans  very  largely  by  our  representatives  there,  as 
president  of  tJie  company  I  did  not  take  any  particular  part  in  the 
negotiations  of  that  character,  relying  on  our  people  there  to  handle 
the  business  to  the  best  advanta^. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  the  United  Fruit  Co.  sell  their 
stock  holdings  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  to  the  other  stockholders.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  other  parties  interested — that  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  stockholders  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer 
Co.! 

Mr.  Preston.  In  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co. ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  owners  of  stock  in  the  united  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  I  think  the  stock  went  back  to  the  ori^al 
stockholders  of  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.,  those  that  were  alive ; 
some  of  them  had  died. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  owners  of  stock  in  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
own  stock  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  There  may  be  people  that 
hold  our  stock  that  hold  theirs.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  I 
am  sure  our  directors  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  sure  that  our  directors,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  do  not. 
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The  Chaibman.  So  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge,  the  owners 
of  stock  in  the  United  Fruit  Co.  do  not  also  hold  stock  in  the  Orr- 
Liaubenheimer  Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  You  can  perfectly  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with 
a  stock-holding  list  of  over  7,000  m  the  number  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  recall  them.    In  fact,  I  only  know  a  very  small  number. 

The  Chairman.  I  stfy  if  there  are  any  stockholders  in  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  that  own  stock  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  you  have  no 
knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Preston.  No  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  parties  who  now  own  and  control  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  the  president  of  the  company  is? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do  for  a  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  the  general  manager?  Where  do  they  have 
their  principal  office? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  their  place  of  business  is  Mobile,  but  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  thepresent  status  of  their  organization  or  its  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  have  not  sent  any  statement  in  or  else  we 
would  not  ask  you  these  questions.  You  do  not  know  who  anv  o*  tha 
members  of  their  board  of  directors  are  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No:  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  United  Fruit  Co.  dispose  of  its  holdings 
in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  all  at  once? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  can  not  recall  whether  it  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  own  a  controlling  interest  in  that  com- 
pany at  one  time? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  beg  your  pardon.  [The  question  was  read  by  the 
stenographer.]  Well,  I  think  my — ^my  impression  is  our  holdings 
were  50  per  cent,  but  as  far  as  control  went,  I  have  never  understood 
that  we  held  the  control  of  the  business  of  the  company  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  or  51  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  50  or  51 ;  that  is  just 
the  point  that  my  memory  is  not  sufficient  on. 

The  Chairman.  Was  tne  reason  that  you  parted  with  your  hold- 
ings in  that  company  that  you  were  threatened  with  suit  for  vinUi^ 
ing  the  Sherman  antitrust'  law  ? 

Mr.  PiffiSTON.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  influenced  you  at  all  in  dis- 
posing of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Preston.  My  impression  is  that  it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now 

Mr.  Preston.  As  we  were  not  conscious  of  violating  any  laws. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  company  at  any  time  interested  in  tK* 
Hubbard-2liemurray  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  informed  by  our  counsel  that  we  organized  k«* 
and  Hubbard-Zemurray  took  approximately  40  per  cent  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  organized  it  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  that  company. 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  And  had  60  per  cent  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long  did  you  continue  in  control  of  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  when  you  parted  with  the  control? 

Mr.  Preston.  Mv  counsel  informs  me  that  it  occurred  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  now,  or  have  you  had  since  1907,  any 
interest — when  I  say  "you,"  I  mean  the  United  Fruit  Co. — either 
directly  or  indirectly  or  through  any  of  your  subsidiaries  or  through 
any  other  friendly  interests  in  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  Steam- 
ship Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  [^ After  a  pause.!  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Mv  counsel  corrected  me  in  saym^  that  we  had  held  a  small 
portion  of  the  stock  in  1910.  We  then  sold  it  all,  so  that  since  that 
time  we  have  had  no  interest,  directlv  or  indirectly,  in  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  1910  when  you  disposed  of  your  stock 
in  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  can  not  recall  just  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  what  you  said;  and  also  in  the 
Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.,  and  you  say  it  was  then  you  disposed  of 
your  stock  in  the  Vacaro  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  Do  you  recollect 
that  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  you  disposed  of  your  holdings 
in  all  these  companies? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  might  have  been  12  or  15  months  apart,  or  two 
years  or  more.  My  knowledge — I  am  unable  to  answer  tnat  question 
with  reference  to  some  of  our  statements. 

The  Chairman.  First  tell  me,  is  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  Steam- 
fehip  Co.  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  si^.^ 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  own  and  operate  ships? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  operates  ships,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  owns 
any  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  also  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  fruit  to 
New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  Mr.  Zemurray?  Do  you  know  a  man 
of  that  name? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  a  contract  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  for 
the  purchase  of  all  the  ripe  fruit  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  import 
into  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  he  has  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Preston.  No;  that  is  a  detail  that  is  left  to  the  manager  of 
the  New  Orleans  branch. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  Mr.  Zemurray  that  is  interested  in  the 
Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  if  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  could  not  say.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
Zemurray. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Jacob  Weinberger^  in  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  he  interested  in  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  Steam- 
ship Co.  ?    . 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  his  relations  to  that  com- 
pany are  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  as  to  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  He  has  no  relations  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  the  other  companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  mentioned  the  Bluefields  Steamship 
Co.  as  one  of  them — Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  Does  that  company  own 
and  operate  ships  in  the  importation  of  fruit  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  operates  ships,  but  I  do  not  think  it  owns  any. 
It  runs  into  New  Orleans  and  possibly  some  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  going  concern  now  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  understand  it  is.  It  has  been  through  a  great 
many  legal  difSculties  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Spencer.  If  the  chairman  will  allow  me,  there  is  apparently 
confusion  of  names  there.  The  Bluefields  Steamship  Co.,  which  is 
known  in  our  business  as  the  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  is  a 
different  organization  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Co.  come  into 
existence  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  successor  of  this  Bluefields  Steamship 
Co.,  under  reorganization,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  understand  it  was  sold  by  order  of  the  court  at 
receiver's  sale,  and  parties  in  New  Orleans  purchased  it.  That  is 
really  the  extent  of  my  knowledge  at  the  present  time^ 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  new  organization  any  affiliations  with 
the  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  through  stock  pur- 
chase or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  know  it  if  that  was  true,  would  yoii 
not? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  I  should.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  the 
kind,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  would  not  buy  any  stock  unless  you 
would  know  it,  would  it? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  not.  I  am  very  certain  that  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  has  purchased  none  of  its  stock  nor  has  any  interest  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  transportation  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Fruit  Dispatch.  j 

The  Chairman.  Tropical 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Tropical  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Preston.  In  round  numbers,  40,000,000. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  that  you  imported  nearly  60  per  cent  into  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes.  Seven  millions — ^nearly  eight  millions— went 
to 

Mr.  Thater.  Yes ;  I  understand.  That  would  make  two  and  one- 
half  times  23,000,000  for  United  States  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  right 

Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 
The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess. 
TESTIMONT  OF  MB.  AHDBEW  W.  FBESTO]r--Co]iti]»ied. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Preston,  we  will  take  up  the  service  into 
other  ports.  I  think  the  last  one  you  mentioned  was  Charleston. 
You  said  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  the  only  importer  into  Charleston. 
What  companies  are  iniporters  of  fruit  on  the  Grulf,  say,  to  Mobile? 
.  Mr.  Preston.  Well,  I  think  the  principal  importers  there  are  Orr 
Laubenheimer  and  Hubbard  Zemurray. 

The  Chairman.  What  firms  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Orr  Laubenheimer  &  Co.  and  Hubbard  Zemurray. 

Mr.  Spencer.  The  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  Is  that  the  official  title? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  also  is  an  importer  of 
fruit  at  Mobile? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  V/hat  companies  are  importers  of  fruit  to  New 
Orleans? 

Mr.  Preston.  Hubbard  Zemurray  and 

Mr.    Spencer.  Vacara    Bros.    Steamship    Co.    and    the    Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Hubbard  Zemurray. 

The  Chairman.  And  Vacara  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes;  also  the  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  United? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  are  importers  of  fruit  to  Gal- 
veston ? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  and 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  is  there  another? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No;  there  was  one  organized  to  operate  to  New 
Orleans,  but  it  has  not  started  as  yet.    That  was  the  Kio  Grande. 

The  Chairman.  Just  name  those  which  are  operating. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Atlanti<5  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  take  Mobile.  I  understand  Orr-Lauben- 
heimer,  the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  are  the  importers  of  fruit  to  Mobile. 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  conmiittee  what  interest,  if  any,  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  either  directly  or  through  any  of  its  subsiaiaries, 
has  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  They  have  none,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  None,  whatever? 

Mr.  Preston.  None,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  community  of  interest  between  those 
companies  in  any  manner  whatever? 

Mr.  Preston.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  Hubbard 
Zemurray  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  same  is  true  with  all  companies  importing  into 
New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Co.  imports  into 
Mobile? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  there  is  no  community  of  interest 
between  the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  or  between  any  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
the  Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  absolutely  independent? 

Mr.  Preston.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  community  of  interest  in  any  manner 
whatever,  directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  PnsTON.  None  that  I  mow  of. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  bona  fide  competitors  in  the  importation 
of  fruit? 

Mr.  Preston.  In  every  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  plantations,  the  Orr  Laubenheimer 
Co.? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know  if  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  are  they  just  a  transportation  company? 

Mr.  Preoton.  My  impression  is  that  they  purchase  fruit,  transport 
it  and  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  Has  the  United 
Frnit  Co.  ever  had  any  interest  in  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Jfr.  Preston.  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  me  your  own  best  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.   Preston.  My  information  is  coming  from  my  assistant  in 
re^rd  to  these  matters,  as  I  wish  to  maKe  correct  answers.     My 
J  answers  would  be  unreliable.    I  could  not  give  it  to  you  from  memory. 
I    The  Chairman.  You  know  at  one  time  that  you  had  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  know  at  one  time  they  had  an  interest.  The  dates 
I  could  not  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  partnership  or  corporation? 

Mr.  Preston.  A  corporation. 
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life?    There  is  that  same  cordial  feeling  and  cooperation  between 
you  now,  in  their  various  ports,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  are  always  ready  to  help  our  competitors  in 
this  way :  That  sometimes  they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  ship 
or  be  short  of  tonnage.  If  at  any  time  we  can  assist  them  without 
loss  to  ourselves,  why  we  charter  them  one  of  our  ships  for  a  trip 
or  two,  something  of  that  kind.  While  we  are  competing  in  busi- 
ness^ still  we  try  to  do  it  in  a  very  respectable  way,  and  to  recognize 
the  rights  of  others.  I  should  expect  they  would  ao  the  same  3iing 
for  us. 

The  Chairkan.  As  I  understood  from  you  these  companies,  as 
necessity  may  require,  charter  boats  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.;  I 
understood  tnat  was  your  statement? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir.  At  certain  times  we  charter  boats  from 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  your  company  and  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  are  the  only  ones  trading  to  Galveston? 

Mr.  Preston,  xes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  ^ve  the  committee  the  names  of  t£e  steam- 
ship lines  operating  regular  service  competing  with  your  company 
from  New  York.    1  think  you  will  find  that  on  page  59. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Hamburg- American  (Atlas  service)  operates  a 
weekly  service  to  Kingston,  outports  of  Jamaica,  Limon,  Colon,  Car- 
tagena* Puerto  Columbia,  and  Santa  Marta;  a  monthly  service  to 
Boca  ael  Toro.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  operates  a  fort- 
nightly service  to  Colon,  Cartagena,  and  Puerto  Columbia.  The 
Panama  Railroad  Co.  operates  atout  a  weekly  service  to  Colon.  The 
Atlantic  Fruit  A  Steamship  Co.  operates  a  fortnightly  service  to  out- 
ports of  Jamaica  and  an  irregular  service  to  Porto  Cortez.  That  is 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  or  the  Tropical  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.,  a  party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements^  or  any 
understanding  with  any  other  steamship  companies  mentioned  as 
regards  either  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  or  from  the  United 
States  to  any  of  the  ports  mention^  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  have  no  obligations  with  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  traffic  personally  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  am  not.    I  have  my  traffic  manager  nere. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it, 
we  should  like  to  have  the  man  that  does. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  substitute  him  in  my  place. 
I  ani  not  familiar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  questions  you  want  to 
ask  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mentioned  a  very  strong  company  that  vou  had 
absorbed  out  of  Boston  quite  a  good  while  ago — ^the  Boston  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  How  did  you  go  at  it  and  why  did  you  wish  the 
absorption  of  that  company  ?  I  would  like  to  get  at  the  modus  op- 
eranm ;  what  it  was  made  you  want  to  take  them  in  and  how  you 
did  it.    Were  they  competing  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Preston.  No  ;  it  was  not  competition.  We  were  all  operating 
together.  The  Boston  Fruit  Co.  occupied  the  same  position  with  re- 
gard to  what  we  might  perhaps  term  New  England  or  the  North 
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Atlantic  side  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  does  to-day  for  the  entire 
coast.  There  is  a  party  named  Mr.  Keith  who  shipped  fruit  from 
Colon,  which  is  a  quite  a  different  class  of  fruit  from  what  the  then 
Boston  Fruit  Co.  was  usin^;  it  is  a  higher  grade  of  fruit  in  eveiy 
way.  He  shipped  that  to  Ifew  York.  His  consignee,  Hoadley  &  Co.. 
failed,  and  I  think  they  were  owing  a  very  large  amount — ^nearly  halt 
a  million.  He  then  changed  his  consiffliments  over  to  the  Boston 
Fruit  Co.,  and  asked  the  Boston  Fruit  Co.  to  dispose  of  its  fruit  as 
they  were  disposing  of  their  own.  That  transaction  brought  him  to 
Boston ;  the  f  fulure  of  Hoadley  and  the  proceeding  subsequent  to^that 
brought  him  to  Boston.  In  discussing  the  busmess,  a  proposition 
was  made  that  as  he  was  shipping  fruit  there,  and  he  was  shipping 
fruit  from  New  Orleans,  that  he  was  working  on  one  division  on  one 
hand  and  the  other  on  the  other  hand,  and  he  inquired  if  it  was  not 
a  practicable  thing  for  us  to  put  them  together ;  that  is,  to  sell  his  fruit 
in  New  Orleans.  He  said  ne  had  two  or  three  companies,  which 
have  been  named  here,  that  he  was  practically  acting  for  as  agent,  or 
he  was  largely  interested  with  them  and  was  managing  their  business 
there.    After  discussion  we  decided  to  do  it,  and  we  did  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  they  had  practically  the  whole  New  England 
coast,  as  you  have  now 

Mr.  Preston.  They  had  the  New  England  coast ;  we  had  the  south- 
em  coast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  Boston  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  The  Boston  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  had  that  New  England  coast  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  aoout  the  same  terms  of  general  control  as  you 
have  the  entire  coast  now? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  were  the  largest  operators  there,  and  we  simply 
extended  it  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  took  them  in  and  that  gave  you  control  of  the 
New  England  coast  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  A  large  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  it  a  lact  that  practically  your  company  controls 
this  whole  traffic,  with  such  little  exceptional  and  border-line  com- 
panies, that  you  really  do  not  feel  enough  interest  to  go  into  them? 

Mr.  Preston.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  think  the  word  "control,"  as 
applied  to  the  banana  business,  does  not  express  the  condition.  You 
can  not  control  it  in  a  way,  because  control  means  keeping  other 
people  out.  ^  Now  the  business  is  as  free  and  open  to-day  as  it  has 
ever  been;  in  fact,  more  so.  You  can  not  control  the  supply  of 
fruit,  and  you  can  not  manipulate  the  price,  on  account  of  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  to  say  you  could  not  undersell  a  competitor, 
a  small  man,  so  as  to  drive  him  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that;  but  I  mean  to  say 
we  could  not  control  the  prices  that  wav. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  can  drive  anybody  out  of  business  almost 
that  you  want  to! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  No,  I  won't  say  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.  It  will  require  a  great  deal  more  fruit  than 
we  have  to-day  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  your  capital  amounted  to— 
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Mr.  Preston.  About  $36,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  gave  something  of  the  value  of  your  pr<^>er^ 
outside  of  that.    I  have  forgotten  what  that  was. 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  our  assets,  as  shown  by  our  statements, 
amount  to  about  $56,000,000,  book  value. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  is  there  any  company  engaged  in  that  traffic  with 
you,  along  by  your  side,  that  run  into  any  considerable  figure  besides 
yourself? 

Mr.  Preston.  Well,  the  Atlantic  Co.  claims  to  have  a  capital  of 
$11,000,000.    I  can  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  their  capitalization? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  is  there  any  company  that  has  any  such  assets! 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  loiow  of  any. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  company  that  really  tries  to  buck  against 
you  in  that  traffic? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  understand  that  they  try  to  buck  a^inst 
us.  They  bring  their  fruit  in  and  have  opportunities  for  sellmg  it 
and  getting  just  as  much  as  we  do,  and  I  do  not  know  that  anythuig 
except  a  most  vicious  turn  on  our  part  would  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  nobody  nowadays  trying  to  undersell  yow 
or  take  your  customers  away  from  jou  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  gomg  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  were  going  on  extensively 

Mr.  Preston.  I  should  thmk  we  would  have  something  to  say  to 
them  and  bring  them  around  to  reason. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  connection  with  railroads  with  reference 
to  interior  shipments  of  your  fruit? 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  no;  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  your  people  own  any  interest  in  interior  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Preston.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  they  have  no  interest  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  never  make  any  through  shipments  to  interior 
points — give  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  Preston.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  only  ship  from  port  to  port? 

Mr.  Preston.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  capital  when  yoo 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  $11,000,000. 

Mr.  Thayer.  When  has  it  been  incj^eased? 

Mr.  Preston.  It  has  been  increased  several  times ;  quite  a  number 
of  times.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you  from  memory  now,  but 
five  or  six  times. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Have  those  increases  been  stock  dividends? 

Mr.  Preston.  Four  of  them  have. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  one  that  was  not? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  ^ve  it  to  you  now. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  could  procure  it 

Mr.  Preston.  Last  year  we  issued  $9,000,000  stock,  giving  the 
stockholders  the  right  to  purchase  that  at  $150  a  share.    The  mar- 
^rice  then  was  $200  a  snare. 
'.  Thayer.  That  was  not  u  stock  dividend  ? 
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Mr.  PREffPON.  That  was  not  a  stock  dividend,  but  that  shows  an 
increase  of  the  stock  to  that  extent.  Several  years  ago  we  made  an 
issue  of  stock;  I  do  not  recall  just  the  amount  now. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Was  that  a  stock  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No  ;  I  think  we  purchased  property  with  that  We 
have  a  right  to  purchase  property.  If  not  offenng  stock  to  the 
directors,  we  have  a  right  to  purchase  real  property,  and  in  some 
cases  we  have  bought  real  propertv  with  the  stock. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  could  easily  nimish  a  statement 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Of  your  capital  stock ;  how  much  is  stock  dividends, 
and  how  much  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  some  7,000  stockholders? 

Mr.  Preston.  Seven  mousand — six  thousand  odd. 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  how  many  of  those  stockholders  own  small 
holdings,  without  being  accurate  or  precise?  In  other  words,  I  want 
to  get  at  how  small  the  number  is  that  has  a  controlling  interest. 

Mr.  Preston.  The  directors  hold  eight  and  seven-tenths  of  the  en- 
tire stock  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Preston.  Yes ;  8^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  are  the  directors? 

Mr.  Preston.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  Hardy«  Are  there  any  larger  stockholders  than  the  directors? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  think  not ;  I  think  our  third  largest  stockholder  is 
not  a  director.  If  you  wUl  permit  me.  we  have,  from  1  to  100  shares, 
6,816;  100  to  500  is  584;  500  to  1,000  is  43;  1,000  to  6,000  is  27;  over 
5,000  there  are  5. 

Mr.  Thayer.  How  many  shares  of  stock  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Preston.  7^475. 

Mr.  Thayer.  How  much  do  those  5  hold  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Over  5,000  there  are  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Five. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  sufficient.  I  believe  I  have  no  other  questions, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Were  you  asked,  Mr.  Preston,  whether  your  com- 
pany had  any  interest  in  any  other  ships  than  those  you  own  exclu- 
sively? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir ;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Post.  Do  you  do  any  business  south  of  Colombia  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Not  now.  We  have  done  some  business  east  of 
Colombia  to  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  but  we  have  abandoned 
that  now. 

Mr.  Post.  I  see  by  your  report  here  that  you  have  some  800,000 
acres  of  land — that  is,  you  either  own  it  or  have  it  leased.  You 
only  have  some  230,000  under  cultivation.  Why  did  you  acquire  the 
excess? 

Mr.  Preston.  In  acquiring  that  land  it  is  very  often  necessary  to 
buy  a  large  body  of  land  which  may  not  be  particularly  high  per 
acre,  in  order  to  get  the  better  selection.  Parties  holding  a  large 
tract,  of  course,  hesitate  to  sell  out.  Of  course,  they  wonx  sell  out 
the  best.    They  sell  the  whole  lot. 
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In  many  cases  we  have  denounced  lands — ^that  is,  we  go  in  isa 
take  it  from  the  Government  under  what  is  known  as  denouncemeiiL 
That  is,  you  must  take  up  a  certain  amount  of  land  and  ctiltiyate  t 
or  put  a  railroad  througn  it,  or  benefit  the  country  in  some  way  t 
hold  the  property.    It  is  acquired  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  those  tracts  held  in  large  areas  down  there  by  tix 
private  owners? 

Mr.  Preston.  A  great  many  times  they  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  that  in  Mexico  they  are  held  in  veiy  larg! 
tracts. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Do  you  own  any  real  estate  except  such  as  is  con- 
nected with  this  business? 

Mr.  Preston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  i^,  vou  do  not  own  any  hotels? 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  we  have  hotels  on  the  estate.  At  Port  Antonio 
we  have  a  hotel. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  not  strictly  connected  with  the  business! 

Mr.  Preston.  They  are  a  sort  of  auxiliary  to  the  passenger  traffic 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  have  a  number  of  hotels  in  Jamaica  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  No  ;  there  is  only  one.  We  have  a  small  interest,  i 
minority  interest  in  the  hotel  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  do  not  own  any  interest  in  the  hotel  at  Port 
Morant? 

Mr.  Preston.  No. 

Mr.  Post.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  number  of  outstanding  share 
of  capital  stock.     You  said  seven  thousand  and  some.  ^ 

Mr.  Preston.  Seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five,  as  I 
recall  it. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  stockholders. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  the  capital  stock?  I  think  it  is  $36,500,000  m 
round  numbers.    I  can  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  common  stock 

Mr.  Preston.  It  is  all  common  stock.  There  is  only  one  class  of 
stpck. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  is  the  par  value? 

Mr.  Preston.  $100.    I  think  there  are  86,366  shares. 

Mr.  Post.  Your  company  raises  a  great  many  bananas.  What 
other  tropical  fruits  does  it  raise? 

Mr.  Preston.  We  raise  oranges  and  grapefruit,  cocoanuts,  and 
chocolate.  While  we  raise  a  great  many  other  things,  those  are  ih« 
articles  that  we  export. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  learn  specifically  now  is  this:  I 
believe  you  said  that  you  did  not  know  if  2jemurray  holds  the  contract 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  ripe  fruit  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  im- 
ports into  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Preston.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Fruit  Despatch  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Preston.  Does  the  Fruit  Despatch  Co.? 

The  Chairman.  Hold  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  all  the  ripe 
fruit  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  imports  into  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Preston.  Oh,  no.    The  Fruit  Despatch  Co.  is  the  distributin| 
comnany.    Whatever  fruit  was  sold  would  be  sold  by  the  Fruit  De- 
Co. 
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ConUniiatlon  of  the  Hearing  of  Monday,  January  27, 1918.    (After  Reeess.) 

INVESTIGATION  OF  SHIPPING  COMBINATIONS. 


TESTDEOHT   OF   MB.   E.   W.   BOKSEYAIN,    OEHESAL   XBAITIO 

HANAGEB  TTNITED  EETTIT  CO. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name,  please,  your  address,  and  your 
official  relation  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  R.  W.  Boissevain,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York; 
general  traffic  manager. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  with  that  company  t 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  joined  that  company  last  year.  In  March,  as 
general  European  agent  I  went  over  to  London  and  came  to  this 
country  about  November  of  last  year.  I  went  to  London  as  general 
European  agent  in  March  last  year  and  I  came  back  last  Nov^nber 
to  take  up  the  post  as  general  manager. 

The  Chahiman.  Had  vou  had  any  official  connection  with  the 
company  prior  to  March  f 

Mr.  fioissEVAiN.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  had  been  your  business  prior  to  that  timet 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Before  I  came  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  I  was 
the  manager  of  the  Boyal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  in  Holland. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  connection  with  that  company  now? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  No  ;  no  connection  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  simply  a  salaried  officer  in  the  United 
Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Simply  a  salaried  officer  in  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  No;  not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  a  stockholder? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Nor  a  stockholder,  either. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  business  connection  with  any  trans- 
portation company  other  than  the  United  Fruit  Co.  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BoLSSEVAiN.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  not  had  since  you  first  became  con- 
nected with  them? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  And  have  not  had  since  I  first  became  connected 
-mth  theuL 

The  Chairman.  What  steamship  lines  operating  a  regular  service 
compete  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  from  New  York? 
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Mr.  B0188EVAIN.  From  New  York  we  have  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  and  the  Atlas  Service  to  compete  with  us  in  our  service  to 
Kington,  Jamaica,  Colombia,  Costa  Bica,  Panama,  and  Bocas;  and 
the  Koyal  Mail  to  compete  with  us  to  the  same  ports  except  Costa 
Kica ;  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  to  Colon,  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.  to  all  ports  of  Jamaica.  And  we  have  a  regular 
service  to  Puerto  Cortez. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  tell  the  committee  if  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  or  the  Tropical  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  or  either  of  them  is  a 
party  to  any  agreement  or  agreements,  or  any  understanding  or 
understandings,  with  ajiy  of  the  steamship  companies  named,  or 
other  steamship  companies  or  lines,  as  regards  either  the  freight  or 
passenger  traffic  either  to  or  from  the  United  States  to  any  of  the 
ports  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  B0188EVAIN.  We  have  no  a^eement  or  imderstanding  or  ar- 
rangement with  any  of  the  companies  named  except  in  this  way,  that 
when  we  entered  tne  trade  we  did  not  try  to  cut  the  rates,  but  we 
came  in  on  an  equal  basis.  It  was  tacitly  understood,  without  any 
prearranged  agreement,  that  we  would  quote  the  same  rates  without 
adhering  strictly  to  them.  I  mean,  without  the  necessity  of  adhering 
strictly  to  them  and  without  the  necessity  on  our  part  of  giving  pre- 
vious notice  if  we  wished  to  change  the  rates.  But  we  have  no  legal 
agreement  or  arrangement  of  any  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  x  ou  mean  to  say  you  have  no  written  agr^ment 
to  that  effect! 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes ;  not  only  do  we  not  have  any  written  agree- 
ment, but  no  verbal  agreement,  either.  Yes;  we  have  no  written 
agreement  to  that  effect,  but  there  is  a  verbal  agreement  in  some  cases. 
I^t  year  when  we  started  to  call  at  two  ports  on  the  Colombia  line 
we  did  not  give  notice,  but  started  in  and  quoted  rates.  But  there 
has  always  l^en  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can and  the  Royal  Mail  that  we  would  stick  more  or  less  to  their 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  there  is  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing between  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  Hamburg-American  that 
they  will  adhere  to  the  same  rates! 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that! 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  I  know  that ;  I  read  that  in  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  came  in  you  gave  your  adherence 
to  that  understanding! 

Mr.  BoisSEVAiN.  Well,  we  did  not — ^when  I  read  the  testimony  that 
was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  more  inti- 
mate agreement  between  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can— ^that  they  had  a  pooling  a^ement.  We  did  not  know  anything 
about  that.  The  first  information  we  had  about  it  was  from  the  testi- 
mony Mr.  Sickel  gave.    We  just  came  in  and  quoted  the  same  rates. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  notified  them  you  were  ^ing 
to  enter  the  trade  and  you  would  stand  by  and  observe  the  conditions 
of  traffic  under  which  they  were  working! 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Not  exactly,  because  we  did  not  give  them  notice. 
The  first  notice  they  received  was  when  their  agent  at  Cartagena  be- 
^^me  our  agent. 

^e  Chairman.  How  was  that! 
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Afr.  BoissEYAiN.  They  had  an  agent  in  Cartagena,  one  of  the  ports 
we  called  at  last  year,  and  he  gave  up  his  agency  with  the  Royal  Mail 
and  became  our  agent.  There  was  no  previous  notification  on  our 
part  that  we  would  enter  the  territorv. 

The  Chaibman.  But  when  you  did  enter  the  territory,  you  gave 
them  to  understand  you  woula  cooperate  with  them  in  making  and 
ohserving  rates? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes ;  we  did  not  notify  them,  but  they  found  out 
we  published  the  same  tariffs. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  have  been  acting  under  that  tacit  ar- 
rangement ever  since  you  entered  these  ports? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  arrangement  that  exists  between 
you  and  these  other  companies  wherever  you  enter  their  ports? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  engage  in  the  same  trade  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chakman.  And  your  tariffs  on  all  commodities  are  the  same 
from  New  York  to  those  ports,  or  from  those  ports  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir;  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Dees  that  agi-eement  go  to  the  extent  that  if  other 
lines  should  be  bold  enough  to  enter  that  trade  you  would  cooperate 
with  them  in  driving  them  out  ?  -x^ 

Mr.  Boissevain.  No,  sir;  in  no  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  regular  time  or  regular  number  of 
sailings  between  the  ports  named? 

Mr,  Boissevain.  No  regulations  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  of  your  business  is  transporting  the 
fruit,  the  product  of  your  own  company  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

Tlic  Chairman.  On  the  outward  trip  you  carry  general  merchan- 
dise as  other  companies  do? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  passenger  traffic  is  also  increasing  from  year 
to  year? 

Sir.  Boissevain.  It  is  increasing  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  on  the  outward  voyage  from  the  United 
States  your  company  and  the  Hamburg- American 

Mr.  Boissevain.  And  the  Royal  Mail. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  are  prac- 
tically handling  the  same  class  of  commodities? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  The  same  class  of  commodities;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  understanding  between  you  applies  to 
all  the  companies,  I  understand,  engaged  in  that  trade  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  the  outward  voyage  and  in  the  homeward 

voyage? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  You  mean  on  the  lines  that  are  served  by  these 
three  companies — the  Royal  Mail,  the  Hamburg- American,  and  our- 
selves? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmain.  Have  you  any  relation  with  the  Atlantic  Frmt 

&  Steamship  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  You  mean  I,  personally,  or  the  United  Fmit  Co.t 

The  Chairman.  Your  company. 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  No,  no;  no  relation  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  observe  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Well,  at  the  present  moment  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  thev  are  running  the  service.  Up  to  six  weeks  ago  they 
carried  fruit  tor  themselves,  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line  loads 
their  steamers  at  the  present  moment;  they  have  a  regular  serv- 
ice from  New  York  to  the  outports  of  Jamaica — the  outports  and 
the  smaller  ports  on  the  coast  of  Jamaica.  I  believe  they  have 
two  or  three  steamers,  and  these  steamers  at  the  present  mcxnent,  I 
believe,  are  loaded  and  handled  by  the  Hamburg-American  Line  in 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  this  time  they  have  a  ccmtract 
with  the  Hamburg- American  Line  bv  which  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  shall  handle  that  business  for  them  ? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  tried  to  get  the  Hamburg- American  to  break  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  None ;  I  have  no  information  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  a  fact,  you  know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  entirely  clear  whether  or  not 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  charged  the  same  rates  as  the 
Hamburg- American,  Eoyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the  United 
Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Boissevatn.  At  the  present  time — I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
thev  do  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  I  know  that  thev  used  to  have 
nn  irresrular  service,  but  what  rates  they  quoted  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Maybe  they  went  lower;  maybe  they  quoted  the  same  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Their  service  is  employed  by  the  Hamburg- Am»- 
ican,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  As  I  understand,  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. — or, 
rather,  the  Hamburg- American — chartered  these  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Atlas  service  of  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  This  is  not  first-hand 
information ;  this  is  only  what  I  have  heard. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  besides  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
trade  from  Baltimore,  and  to  what  points? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  From  Baltimore,  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship 
Co.,  a  weekly  service  to  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  and  the  Munson 
Line  about  every  three  weeks  to  Colon. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rates  from  Baltimore  to  Port 
Antonio  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  how  they  wort 
There  is  not  very  much  competition  between  steamers  going  from 
Baltimore.    The  traffic  is  very  small — ^very  inconsiderable. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  * 
Steamship  Co.  are  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  But  very  little  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreements  be- 
-^se  lines? 
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Mr.  BoissEYAiN.  No;  I  understand  not. 

The  Chairman.  Which  affects  either  freight  or  passanger  traffic 
from  the  United  States  to  Port  Antonio? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  With  the  exception  that  I  believe  the  Munson 
Line  quotes  about  the  same  rates  aa  the  other  lines,  the  Panama  Bail- 
road  Uo.,  and  the  Royal  Mail,  and  the  Hamburg- American  to  Colon. 
The  Munson  Line — however,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  always 
been  so,  but  I  believe  thev  are  getting  the  same  rates  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  Panama  Bailroad  Co. — ^that  is  a  government- 
owned  line,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  the  other  lines  conform  to  the  rates  made 
by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes.  The  Panama  Railroad  Co.  conforms  to  all 
the  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Panama  Railroad 
line  has  an  agreement  with  the  other  lines  to  maintain  rates? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  The  same  way  that  we  are  with  the  Royal  Mail 
and  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  will  not  cut  rates? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  They  do  not  like  cutting  rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it  that  the  Hamburg- American  and 
the  Royal  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  Panama  Railroad  Co.  and  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Munson  Line  all  have  an  understanding  or 
agreement  that  they  will  observe  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  That  is  the  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  in  existence  and  adhered  to  now! 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Philadelphia;  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship 
Co.  to  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  Operate  a  weekly  service  to  Port  Antonio,  Ja- 
maica ;  also  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  The  United  Fruit  Co.,  also 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  rates  to  Port  Antonio?  Do  both 
companies  charge  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  believe  they  do;  but  there  is  very  little  traffic, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic,  or,  rather,  the  greater  part  of  the 
carffo  the  steamers  carry,  is  for  all  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  business? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  very  little  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities  do  you  carry  on  the  outward 
vovage  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  From  Philadelphia? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boissevain.  All  sorts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  general  cargo? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  General  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  They  observe  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  and  all  the 
companies,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  BoissBVAiN.  I  expect  we  do,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  does  not 
come  in  competition ;  there  is  hardly  any  competition. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities  do  you  carry  from  Port  An- 
tonio? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  To  Philadelphia?    Bananas. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Both  companies? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  in  corapetAciOn  in  importing  from 
Port  Antonio? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.; 
yes,  sir ;  I  expect  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  engaged  in  the  trade  from  Mobile? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  From  Mobile  there  is  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  and 
the  Hubbard-Zemurray ;  from  Mobile  to  Port  Cortez,  Orr-Lauben- 
heimer and  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  and  the  Zeeberg,  which  has  a 
line  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  between  Mobile 
and  Belize,  Punta  Gorda,  Livingston,  and  Stann  Creek? 

Tell  the  committee  if  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  a  party  to  any  agree- 
ment or  agreements  or  any  understanding  or  understandings  with 
either  of  the  steamship  companies  or  lines  named,  either  with  refer- 
ence to  the  freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  No  understanding  whatever  with  any  of  them. 
Traffic  between  Mobile  and  points  named  here  is  very  small,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  competition  and  no  reason  for  understanding 
or  agreement,  and  the  Zeeberg  Line  is  operating  the  service  from 
Mobile  to  Jamaica  and  competes  with  us,  so  far  as  quoting  lower  rates 
than  the  New  York  lines  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  They  compete  with  you? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  They  compete  in  the  traffic  to  Jamaica;  they 
quote  lower  rates  from  Mobile  to  Jamaica  than  the  New  York  lines 
do  in  Jamaica.  So  far  we  have  some  in  competition  from  that 
quarter. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  competition  as  between  yourselves 
from  Mobile? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Oh,  we  do  not  go  from  Mobile  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  competition  is  with  the  follow- 
ing steamship  lines  operating  regular  service  from  Mobile,  but  the 
competition  is  between  the  Zeeberg  Line  from  Mobile  with  your  oom- 
panv  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  really  what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  lines  then  out  of  Mobile  ? 

Mr*  BoissEVAiN.    No ;  we  have  no  line  out  of  Mobile  to  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman.  To  Jamaica  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  Zeeberg  Line  operates  a  fortnightly 
service  to  Jamaica  ports  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  to  Jamaica  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  line  out  of  Mobile  compete  with  the 
Orr-Laubenheimer  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  The  Orr-Laubenheimer  plies  between  Mobile  and 
■^e,  Punta  Gorda,  Stann  Creek,  Puerto  Barrios,  and  Livingston, 
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and  there  is  very  little  traffic  between  those  ports,  so  there  is  hardly 
any  competition.  There  is  no  understanding  between  us  and  that 
company. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  the  same  ? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  of  very  little  importance  and  I  do  not  hear  anything  about  it. 

The  Chaihman.  The  rates  sent  to  us  as  regards  Mooile  are  the 
same. 

Mr.  Boissevain.  You  mean  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  quote  the  same 
rates  that  we  do  from  xfobile,  according  to  your  records  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  Orr-Laubenheimer. 

Mr.  Boissevain.  If  they  do  I  do  not  know  it.  It  is  quite  possible. 
They  generally  print  our  tariffs.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
always  adhere  to  them.  Thev  print  our  tariffs,  and  then  they  use 
them,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  adhere  to  our  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  besides  youi  own  trade  from 
New  Orleans  and  to  what  points? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  between 
New  Orleans  and  Cortez,  and  between  New  Orleans  and  Bluefields; 
and  Vaccaro  Bros,  between  New  Orleans  and  Cieba. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  The  Hamburg- American  Line?  Oh,  no;  that 
is  not  from  New  Orleans;  that  is  a  new  heading — Hamburg- Ameri- 
can competition  between  Colon,  Limon — coastwise  traffic.  We  have 
onlv  the  Atlantic  Fruit  and  Vaccaro  Bros,  from  New  Orleans. 

'the  Chairman.  State  if  your  company  has  any  understanding  or 
agreement  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  or  Vaccaro  Bros. 
&  Co. — take  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  between  New  Orleans 
and  Port  Cortez  and  between  New  Orleans  and  Bluefields. 

Mr.  Boissevain.  There  is  no  understanding  or  a^eement  what- 
ever between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  those  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  observe  the  same  rates  on  outward  freight 
from  New  Orleans,  do  you? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  do  not  think  they  do  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
traffic;  almost  all  of  the  traffic  goes  through  by  steamers,  because 
our  service  is  so  much  better,  our  steamers  are  far  larger  and  far 
superior  to  those,  and  we  have  regular  service  every  three  or  four 
days. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  not  a  factor,  really,  in  that  trade,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  No;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  proportion  of  the  traffic  do  you  think 
is  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  could  get  you  a 
statement  I  am  not  quite  familiar  with  the  New  Orleans  part  of 
the  business;  just  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  been  with  the  company 
in  New  York  only  a  short  time,  but  I  could  get  you  the  figures  if 
you  wished. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  for  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and 
Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Boissevain.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  get  you  full  statements. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Zemurray  connected  with  the  Fruit  Des- 
patch Co.  at  New  Orleans? 
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Mr.  B0188EVAIN.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Zemur- 
ray.*  This  afternoon  is  really  the  first  time  I  knew  there  was  a 
Mr.  Zemurray. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
Vaccaro  Bros.  &  Co.  run  lines  between  New  Orleans  and  Sebas  ? 

Mr.  B0188BVAIN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  there  is  any  understanding 
between  them. 

Mr.  B018SEVAIN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  so,  what  is  it? 
»    Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  There  is  no  understanding  whatever  between  them, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  given  about  the  Havana  Fruit  Co. ;  we  have 
far  superior  steamers,  so  there  is  very  little  of  the  cargo  that  goes 
to  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  are  not  in  serious  competition  with  you? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  had  any  real  competition  with  any- 
body in  your  rates,  either  in  your  outward-bound  freights  or  coming 
in,  since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  line? 

Mr.  BoissEVAiN.  Not  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  line; 
but  I  have  been  connected  with  it  only  a  very  short  time — ^since  last 
fall.  I  believe  we  have  had  competition,  especially  in  the  southern 
part,  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  in  this  small  way? 

Mr.  B0188EVAIN.  Yes;  in  a  small  way.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
ever  had  any  very  serious  competition,  although  I  could  not  vouch 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  the  gentleman  may  be 
excused. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALEEB  B.  SPEBCEB. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  name  to  the  stenographer! 

Mr.  Spencer.  Walker  B.  Spencer.  Of  course,  I  am  only  express- 
ing my  individual  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  associate  counsel  if  he  has  any 
suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  law,  whether 
there  ought  to  be  any  law  to  prevent  combination,  or  whether  there 
ou«:ht  to  be  any  law  applying  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  Spencer.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  have  not  considered  very 
thoroughly.  I  do  not  believe  that  publicity  should  be  given  t/>  all 
of  these  arrangements  that  exist  between  steamship  companieo. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  attorney  at  law,  are  you? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence  is  New  Orleans,  La.? 

Ml.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^fan.  And  you  are  counsel  for  the  United  Fruit  Co.f 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  am  associate  counsel  for  the  United  Fruit  Ca 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  you  live  in  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Go  ahead;  let  us  have  your  ideas. 

Mr.  Spencer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any  ideas  that  will 
be  of  any  benefit  to  the  committee,  but  I  am  also  a  railroad  lawyer. 
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and  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  operations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  I  believe  if  a  law  could  be  passed  by  which  all 
steamship  companies  operating  in  the  United  States  could  be  com- 
pelled to  file  their  tariffs  with  a  commission,  either  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  or  some  similar  commission,  and  also 
be  compelled  to  file  their  contracts  and  arrangements,  and  that  com- 
mission should  have  power  to  see  that  the  rates  charged  were  not 
unreasonable  out  of  ports  of  the  United  States,  that  probably  would 
secure  all  of  the  benefit  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  any  govern- 
mental supervision,  just  as  the  railroads  are  all  required  to  charge 
the  same  rate,  while  they  are  not  allowed  to  pool.  I  believe  that 
in  many  cases  pooling  might  be  a  beneficial  thing  to  steamship  com- 
panies. I  thiuK  in  a  measure  it  keeps  up  competition,  at  least  com- 
petition in  service;  and  it  might  be  possible  for  something  to  be 
worked  out  on  those  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  pooling  would  keep  up  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes;  in  this  way:  I  believe  unrestricted  and  unre- 
strained competition  and  violent  warfare  simply  mean  that  the 
weaker  line  will  go  under,  so  it  will  eventually  result  in  a  monopoly 
to  the  strongest  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Certainly  pooling  will  not  keep  up  competition, 
will  it? 

Mr.  Spencer.  It  will  keep  up  competition  in  service;  instead  of 
having  only  one  service  you  would  have  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  that  be  any  better  if  they  were  all  under  the 
same  management  than  one  service? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Probably  so.  It  would  probably  give  more  service, 
more  regular  service,  and  a  more  diversified  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  pooling  arrangement  means  that  they  divide  profits 
and  losses,  doe^  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  had  that  kind  of  arrangement  with  four  com- 
panies owning  10  ships  apiece,  what  would  be  the  difference  between 
that  and  one  company  owning  40  ships? 

Mr.  Spencer.  They  would  probably  run  ships  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  traffic,  and  they  could  not  do  that  if  the  strong  line  should 
endeavor  to  run  out  all  the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  the  difference  between 
pooling  and  single  ownership,  and  if  one  company  owned  40  ships  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same  as  though  four  companies  owned  10 
apiece,  and  all  were  in  a  pool,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Certainly;  but  if  one  company  owned  40  ships  and 
had  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade,  they  would  probably  not  run 
as  many  ships  there  as  any  four  companies  would,  to  any  particular 
port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  only  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  four  com- 
panies have  more  mouths  to  feed  and  officers  to  pay  salaries  to,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Not  necessarily.  If  a  steamship  company  had  a 
monopoly  of  a  particular  port,  they  would  give  it  just  so  much  serv- 
ice as  they  saw  fit.  Instead  of  operating  a  ship  there  every  week, 
which  they  might  do  in  competition,  they  would  simply  operate  one 
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there  every  two  weeks,  and  let  the  merchant  wait  for  his  freight 
until  they  got  ready  to  come  there  and  get  it. 

Mr.  HfARDY.  Did  you  ever  think  about  whether  it  might  not  be 
best  to  have  no  law,  except  that  no  greater  than  a  reasonable  rate 
should  be  charged  at  any  time,  and  any  unreasonable  charge  might 
be  recovered  by  the  shipper  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes ;  I  nave ;  either  a  right  of  action  should  be  given 
to  recover  unreasonable-  rates  or  there  should  be  somebody  who 
should  say  what  unreasonable  rates  were. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  a  courts  or  some- 
body, to  say  what  unreasonable  rates  were,  if  you  were  to  sue  for  an 
overcharge. 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes;  I  auite  agree  with  that  proposition,  that  the 
interests  of  this  country  aemand  that  we  get  reasonable  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  has  to  be  authority  somewhere  to  prevent 
monopolistic  or  combination  excesses,  has  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Spencer.  Yes,  sir;  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  quite  believe  t-nat  human  nature  has 
reached  the  point  where  I  can  trust  my  interests  to  you  where  they 
come  in  conflict  with  yours,  or  where  you  can  trust  your  inter^ts  to 
me  where  they  come  in  conflict  with  mine? 

Mr.  Spencer.  No;  unless  somebody  on  the  outside  compels  us  to 
reduce  rates.  I  will  say  this :  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  dealing  entirely  with  American  products,  hav- 
ing only  the  interests  oi  the  United  States  in  building  up  the 
Central  American  trade,  they  are  going  to  keep  the  rates  from 
the  United  States  at  least  on  a  parity  with  the  rates  from  Europe 
to  Central  American  points,  because  if  the  people  in  Central  America 
trade  with  the  Germans  or  with  Holland,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  not 
going  to  get  any  of  that  business,  so  they  are  never  goin^  to  let  the 
rates  got  so  out  of  gear  that  the  business  of  Central  America  will  go 
to  Europe  instead  of  coming  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  are  interested  in  building  up 
their  business? 

Mr.  Spencer.  They  are  interested  in  building  up  their  business, 
but  their  business  can  only  be  built  up  through  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Central  and  South  America. 

Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  10.30  o'clock  Tuesday,  January  28,  1913. 

TUESDAY,  JANUABY  28.  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.54  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Thayer,  Stone,  and  Greene. 


TESTIUONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  AXTSTIN  H'CABTET,  S 

AGENT  AND  SHIP  BBOEEB,  PHXLADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  name,  address, 
and  business. 
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Mr.  McCabthy.  John  Austin  McCarthy;  La  Fayette  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  steamship  agent  and  ship  broker. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  only  line  at  the  present  time  out  of  Phila- 
delphia is  the  Scandinavian- American  Line  to  the  Baltic.  That  is  the 
only  east  and  west  bound  line.  In  addition  to  that  I  look  after  what 
small  through  shipments  the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  has  com- 
ing to  Philadelphia.  They  just  carry  the  cargo  from  the  east  to 
London  and  transship  it,  and  then  we  carry  the  freight  for  them  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  east  and  London.  In  addition  to  that  I  am 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  It  is  the  Tussco  Line, 
which  means  The  United  States  Shipping  Co.  They  operate  time- 
charter boats. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  the  United  States  Shipping  Co. 
is  called? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Tussco. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  trade? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  trade  anywhere  they  can  get  business.  At 
the  present  time  I  am  interested  in  a  shipment  of  a  million  and  a 
half  tons  of  ore  thev  are  carrying  up  from  Cuba  to  Philadelphia. 
That  is  from  Mr.  Schwab's  mines,  going  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
and  they  charge  so  much  per  ton  for  carrying  large  cargoes  from 
Santiago  to  Philadelphia.  I  look  after  the  steamers.  That  is  just 
one  shipment  I  look  after.  Any  business  they  have  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  lines  trade  from  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Baltic  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  North  German 
Lloyd,  the  Wilson  Line,  the  Scandinavian- American  Line,  and  until 
recently  the  Cosmopolitan  Line. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  ports  in  the  United  States  to  the 
Baltic  does  the  Hamburg- American  Line  sail? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  go  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  that  I  know  oiT  I  do  not  know  whether  they  nm  f  rom 
Newport  News  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  Baltimore.  That  is  where  the  principal 
business  is. 

The  Chairman.  And,  I  think,  Newport  News. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  And  Norfolk.  I  think,  Newport  News  and  Nor- 
folk. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  ports  in  the  Baltic,  speaking  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  go  to  Hamburg  and  then  they  transship  up 
the  Baltic  to  over  a  hundred  ports. 

The  Chairman.  The  line  from  the  United  States  does  not  carry 
freight  and  passengers  to  the  ultimate  destination  in  the  Baltic; 
they  transship  at  Ilamburg? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  passenger 
business  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  the  freight  business? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Only  the  freight  business,  excepting  the  Scandi- 
navian Line  out  of  New  York.  If  I  can  book  passengers  for  them 
in  Philadelpha,  I  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  tlie  others. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  you  to  say,  however,  you  are  agent 
for  the  Scandinavian  Line} 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Philadelphia! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir;  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  individual  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  P.  F.  Young  is  the  manager  there,  but  the 
bookings,  I  think,  are  made  in  New  York  through  Mr.  Franklin's 
office.  I  think  he  just  looks  after  the  loading,  as  I  do.  But  Funch, 
Edye  &  Co.  are  the  general  agents  of  the  Scandinavian  Line.  I  am 
only  the  local  agent  in  Philadelphia;  and  Mr.  Young  is  local  agent 
there  for  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  TeU  the  committee  from  what  ports  in  the  United 
States  to  what  ports  in  the  Baltic  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd  runs. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  New  York  and  Baltimore.  I  do  not  think  they 
take  any  freight  at  all  out  of  Philadelphia.  They  come  to  Phila- 
delphia and  land  their  passengers,  and  then,  I  think,  they  go  down 
south  and  load  back — down  to  Galveston.  I  do  not  think  they  carry 
any  east-bound  cargo  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  North  German  Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  New  York  and  Baltimore  I  know  they  do 
carry  from. 

The  Chairman.  Freight  and  passengers? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  ports  in  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  same.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ^t  you 
a  book  out  of  my  pocket  that  I  brought  down,  which  will  give  you 
all  the  ports  we  make  rates  to  fproducing  book].  These  are  all  the 
ports.  At  the  back  of  the  book  are  the  arbitraries.  In  naming  tiie 
rate  we  name  a  basing  rate  by  the  Scandinavian- American  Line  to 
Copenhagen,  Christ iania,  and  Stettin,  and  then  there  is  a  fixed  arbi- 
trary to  all  the  other  ports  which  are  in  that  book  to  be  added  to  the 
basing  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  it  is  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  go  to  any  other  port  in  Europe  than 
Bremen  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  You  mean  from  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  they  do;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hamburg- American,  of  course,  goes  to  Ham- 
burg? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  To  Hamburg;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  Bremen  the  cargoes  are  transshipped? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  ports  in  Europe^  including  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  something  about  the  Wilson  line. 
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Mr.  McCakthy.  The  Wilson  Line  runs  from  New  York  to  Hull. 

The  Chairman.  Hull  in  England? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  In  England ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  transship  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  go  to  any  other  ports  than  Hull  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Just  from  New  York  to  Hull  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  the  line  for  which  you  are  agent — 
the  Scandinavian-American. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Scandinavian- American  runs  from  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  ports? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  go  to  Copenhagen  as  the  ultimate  port,  but 
they  stop  at  Christiania.  They  call  at  Christiania,  and  recently  at 
Gothenburg.  Copenhagen  is  in  Denmark,  Christiania  is  in  Norway, 
and  Gothenburg  is  in  Sweden. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  Scandinavian- American  Line  reaches 
the  ports  named  in  Europe,  how  are  their  cargoes  handled  ?  Do  they 
take  them  to  their  ultimate  destination  or  transship } 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  transship  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  is  agent  there  for  the  transshipment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  owners ;  tne  Forenede  there,  which  means  the 
United  Steamship  Co.  They  own  the  Scandinavian  Line,  and  they 
own  a  great  many  steamers  which  run  up  through  the  Baltic  and  up 
through  the  North  Sea,  up  to  Greenland. 

Mr.  FIardy.  That  is  what  they  call  the  Tussco? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  the  Forenede  Line  is  the  United.  I  can  not 
pronounce  the  other  name ;  I  do  not  think  you  could  put  it  in  the 
record,  but  it  is  the  United  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  does  it  own  or  control  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  owns  the— well,  it  is  a  company  of  it  own,  just 
like  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and  just  like  the  North  German 
Lloyd.  It  is  the  United  Steamship  Co.,  which  is  a  company  of 
its  own. 

TheCHAiBMAN.  Its  name,  United  Steamship  Companies,  would 
simify  that  it  is  a  combine 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  not  "companies."    It  is  "  company." 

The  Chairman.  Well,  "  company."  Its  name  would  signify  that  it 
is  made  up  of  other  companies.  Is  that  the  company  that  takes  care 
of  all  the  business  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Wilson  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir :  they  have  their  own  boats  that  they  trans- 
ship by.  The  Hamburg- American  have  their  own  boats  which  run 
up  the  Baltic,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  have  their  own  boats, 
and  the  Wilson  Line  and  the  United  Steamship  Co.  have  their  own 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  connection  between  them ! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  connection ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  entirely  independent,  so  far  as  ownership 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  agreement,  Mr.  McCarthy? 

Mr.  McCartht.  Between  the  lines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  copy  of  it  here — ^that  is,  in  your  office  or  under 
your  control  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  if  it  were  in  my  office  I  would  see  it.  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  procure  us  a  copy  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  will  ask  tne  people  that  snould  have  it  in  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  What  people  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Scandinavian  Line,  Messrs.  Funch,  Eldye 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Gottheil.  They  are  general  agents  for  the  United  States 
for  the  Scandinavian- American  Line. 

The  Chairman.  I  imderstood  from  him  that  he  did  not  have  a 
cony. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  on  this  side.  I 
think  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  lines  in  this  agreement  than 
those  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  the  lines  that  operate  to  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  constitute  the  Baltic  pool ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  independent  line  operating  from  ports 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Baltic  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  a  line  called  the  Mexican  Line — ^Mc- 
Brid^e  &  Co.  They  come  out  with  westbound  cargo,  and  I  think 
they  load  back  from  the  Gulf.  I  do  not  know  much  about  them. 
They  are  independent. 

Tne  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  from  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  do  not  go  to  the  North  Atlantic ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  lines  I  referred  to,  and  that  you  have  men- 
tioned in  the  Gulf  that  ^o  to  the  Baltic,  are  also  in  this  same  pool? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  tney  operate  from  the  Gulf,  but  I  do  not 
know 

The  Chairman.  From  all  points  in  the  United  States  from  which 
they  operate  to  the  Baltic  and  from  allpoints  in  the  Baltic  to  points 
in  the  united  States  to  which  they  operate,  they  are  in  this  pool? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Hamburg  American  runs  from  Gulf  ports  to 
Europe,  does  it  not  ? 
*  Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  it  does,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  North  German  Lloyd  also  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Gulf,  so  I  am  not 
very  well  posted ;  but  I  have  an  idea  they  do.  I  think  the  Holland- 
American  and  the  Hamburg- American  do.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  North  German  Lloyd  does  or  not,  but  the  Scandinavian- American 
does  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  pooling  the  earnings  on  a  certain 

Sercentage  basis,  does  not  this  agreement  also  include  a  territorial 
ivision  of  routes  ? 
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Mr.  McCabthy.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chaibman.  That  each  line  shall  only  trade  to  and  from  cer- 
tain points — ^a  division  of  territory. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Scandinavian-American  can  book  for  any 
port  in  the  Baltic  at  all  that  they  can  get  any  freight  for.  They 
do  not  restrict  themselves  to  any  few  ports  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  the 
same  way  with  all  the  lines;  they  can  book  to  any  point  in  the  Baltic. 
There  are  over  150  ports  in  the  Baltic  They  do  not  restrict  them  at 
all,  and  they  book  from  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  not  this  United  Steamship  Co.  on  the 
otlier  side  the  a^ncy  employed  by  all  these  lines  in  the  pool  to  dis- 
tribute their  freight  or  collect  it  in  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  are  in  competition.  They  have  their 
own  agencies,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  have  their  own  steamers,  and, 
therefore,  they  surely  have  their  own  agents. 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  they  are  working  in  harmony  or  not, 
you  do  not  know  ! 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  rates  the  same  to  and  from  all  these  ports 
on  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  presume  they  are  from,  but  I  am  not  sure,  be- 
cause all  we  get  is  a  list  of  rates  westbound.  I  presume  the  other 
lines  are  the  same,  but  I  do  not  know.  On  the  eastoound  they  are  all 
the  same,  but  on  the  westbound  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  should  be  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  have  a  basic  rate  to  these  main  ports 
and  a  fixed  added  rate  to  the  other  transshipping  ports? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is  the  same,  whatever  company  starts  the 
freight  from  this  country? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  I  book  a  hundred  cars  of  flour  from  Minne- 
apolis to  the  Baltic  I  will  name  30  cents  a  hundred  pounds  basic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  to  where  ?       .    .     . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  or  Stettin. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  want  to  go  to  some  other  port 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Then  they  add  that  arbitrarily  themselves.  They 
know  just  what  it  will  cost.  It  may  be  those  100  cars  will  go  to  100 
ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  give  a  bill  of  lading  through,  except  to 
Christiania  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes ;  we  give  a  through  bill  of  lading — that  is,  in 
Minneapolis  they  issue  a  through  bill  of  lading  at  30  cents  plus  those 
additional  arbitraries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  add  to  those  the  different  arbitraries  in 
order  to  make  a  through  bill  of  lading? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  shipper  has  that;  everybody  has  it  that  is 
fhipping. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  when  you  go  to  make  out  your  bill  and  collect 
your  freight 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  freight  is  collected  on  the  other  side.  If  it 
18  collected  here,  then  we  collect  it,  but  through  bills  of  lading  are 
made  out  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  True;  and  also  the  rate  is  made  out  there? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  made  out  in  the  bill  of  lading ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  get  your  base  rate  plus  the  arbitrary? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  them  all  in  your  office? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  are  the  same  for  all  these  four  companies? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  The  rates  are  filled  in  by  the  initial  com- 
pany. When  the  bill  of  lading  comes  in  we  check  it  off  to  see  that 
they  have  added  the  proper  arbitrary.  For  instance,  we  will  say  30 
cents  to  Copenhagen.  It  a  man  wants  to  ship  something  to  Stock- 
holm the  rate  will  be  30  cents  plus  5  cents  arbitrary.  When  the. bill 
comes  through  we  see  he  has  it  in  the  bill  of  lading  35  cents. 

The  Chairman.  This  pool  controls  the  through  bill  of  lading  to 
the  points  in  the  Baltic  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No  independent  line  can  get  a  through  bill  of 
lading  from  Minneapolis  to  any  point  on  the  Baltic? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Oh,  yes;  the  Cosmopolitan  Line,  when  they  were 
operating,  got  through  bills  of  lading.  Any  line  can  get  through 
bills  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  'While  they  were  operating  were  they  not  operat- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  up  to  three  or  four  years  ago  they  were  oper- 
ating independently  of  the  other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  And  since  that  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Since  that  time  they  have  agreed  with  the  other 
lines  and  then  the  other  lines  absorbed  it  and  it  is  now  closed  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  there  is  an  arrangement  made  with  the  rail- 
roads to  give  us  terminals,  but  no  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  division  of  the  rate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  the  only  thing  is  we  are  allowed  to  go  to 
the  terminals  and  discharge  there  and  imload  our  cargo,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  way  of  division  of  rates,  or  anything  of  that  sort 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  export  rates  made  by 
the  railroads?  The  rate,  for  instance,  from  Minneapolis  to  Phila- 
delphia,  is  that  different  from  the  rate  from  Minneapolis  to — say 
Philadelphia — where  the  destination  of  the  commodity  is  some  for- 
eignport? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  you. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  suppose  a  party  ordered  a  cargo  of 
flour  from  Minneapolis  for  Copenhagen  and  another  carload  of  floor 
from  Minneapolis  to  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  To  go  to  Copenhagen? 

The  Chairman.  No;  just  for  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  For  domestic  consumption? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Then  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  export  rate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  export  rate  is  a  lower  rate ;  is  lower  than  the 
domestic  rate. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  is  the  difference,  if  you  remember 
it?    Of  course  those  rates  are  published,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  At  a  wild  gueSs  I  would  say  3  to  5  cents  per  100 
pounds,  but  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  the  domestic  rate,  so  I  never 
pay  any  attention  to  that.    They  are  published,  though. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  get  the  quotation  at  Minneapolis,  both 
the  export  rate  and  the  bill  of  lading  is  made  there  to  the  point  of 
destination  in  the  Baltic? 

Mr-  McCarthy.  Yes;  as  I  say 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  shows  the  basic  rate  and  also  the 
through  rate,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  shows  the  through  rate.  We  will  say  the 
rate  from  Philadelphia  to  Stockholm  is  35  cents  a  hundred  and  the 
rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Philadelphia  is  30  cents  a  hundred;  the 
bill  of  lading  will  read  65  cents  through  to  destination,  divided  as 
follows,  30  cents  inland  and  35  cents  ocean. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  that  same  difference  on  imports,  when  we  come 
back ;  say  you  are  shipping  some  freight  from  Stockholm  to  Minne- 
apolis? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Domestic  freight — ^the  rate  from  Philadelphia  to 
Minneapolis  is  different,  I  think ;  no.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  bill  of  lading  in  that  case  would  read  from  Stock- 
holm  

Mr.  McCarthy  (interposing).  I  think  the  domestic  rate  is  higher 
than  the  import  rate,  but  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  like  it  is  on  the  export? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  might  say  yes,  and  I 
might  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  steam- 
ship business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  steamship  firms 
for  all  of  my  business  life,  but  I  have  not  always  been  in  the  steam- 
ship department.  I  was  with  Peter  Wright  &  Sons;  for  about  35 
years  they  were  the  largest  shipping  firm  m  their  day.  At  one  time 
they  were  the  agents  for  gram  elevators,  and  I  was  in  the  grain 
elevator  department  for  a  few  years,  and  then  they  had  a  crockery 
department,  and  I  was  in  the  crockery  department;  then  I  was  in  the 
grain  department,  and  then  in  the  steamship  department.  Once  I 
was  in  the  passenger  department,  and  in  all  their  different  depart- 
ments, but  most  01  the  time  I  was  in  the  steamship  department. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  com- 
mittee as  to  what  legislation  might  be  desirable  or  necessary  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  investigations  made  by  this 
oonmiittee,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  read  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  but 
T  have  not  discussed  them  at  all.  I  really  am  not  in  position — ^I 
do  not  think  I  am  in  position — to  make  a  suggestion,  because  I  do 
not  consider  I  would  be  an  authority. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  study 
from  that  standpoint,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  able  to  make  any  recommendations  to  the 
committee,  or  any  suggestions  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  ust 
I>o  you  think  they  ought  to  be  regulated  at  all? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  it  overlooked.  I  did  hear  such  a  thing 
spoken  of  as  having  a  filed  tariff,  which  I  do  not  think  would  be  feasi- 
ble at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  your  reasons  for  that. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  my  reasoning  is  that  if  there  was  a  tariff 
filed  there  would  have  to  be  a  time,  a  certain  notice  given,  a  certain 
days'  notice  before  the  rates  could  be  changed.  We  nave  a  steamer 
coming  out  now  that  is  due  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday.  About 
a  week  ago  I  booked  some  ^ain  for  her  at  4  shillings  a  quarter.  We 
needed  cargo,  we  needed  it  pretty  badly;  and  at  4  shillings  I  can 
not  get  another  pound  for  her,  I  can  not  get  another  pound  at  3 
shillings  9  pence,  1  can  not  get  any  at  3  shillings  6  pence.  If  we  had 
a  tariff  filed  at  4  shillings  that  steamer  would  have  to  go  out  light;  if 
it  would  take  30  days  to  change  that  rate  she  would  come  here  and 
go  away  without  cargo.  It  is  the  supply  and  demand  that  regulates 
the  rate. 

The  Chahiman.  You  have  to  make  a  less  rate  in  order  to  get  the 
cargo? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  not  only  with  grain,  but  with  every  other 
cargo.  When  freight  is  plentiful  and  offering  freely,  naturally  we 
advance  our  rates;  but  when  we  want  cargo  we  have  to  bring  tiie 
rates  down  to  the  level  where  it  will  take  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  And,  from  your  standpoint,  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable to  wait  30  days  in  which  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  and  it  would  not  be  of  any  use  at  all  to  make 
it  for  any  less,  because  you  would  be  changing  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  If  shippers  know  this  condition, 
that  you  are  liable  to  get  into  a  shortage  of  freight  and  have  to 
reduce  rates,  are  they  not  liable  to  wait  for  that  condition  before 
they  give  you  freight  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  thev  knew  there  was  a  fixed  rate,  would  not  the 
business  be  more  stable  and  reliable  than  it  is  at  present? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  maybe  the  business  would  not  warrant  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is,  in  those  circumstances 
would  you  not  be  liable  to  fix  a  rate  that  the  business  would  warrant? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  suppose  we  were  to  fix  4  shillings,  and  the 
market  would  decline ;  other  countries  were  to  serve  Europe  so  freely 
that  even  3  shillings  would  not  get  the  freight,  we  would  not  get  the 
business.  Suppose  we  would  fix  the  rate  at  3  shillings  and  the  other 
countries  were  to  pull  out  and  the  market  go  up,  we  would  lose. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  this  country,  having  no  power  to  fix  the 
rates  from  other  countries  to  South  America 

Mr.  McCarthy  (interposing).  Yes;  you  see  the  man  in  London, 
for  instance,  has  all  the  markets  in  the  world  to  buv  from.  He  buys 
from  the  lowest.  If  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  market  he  will 
buy  from  them,  but  if  they  go  up  6  pence  a  quarter,  or  anything 
like  that,  he  forgets  there  is  any  such  place  as  the  United  States, 
and  will  go  and  buy  from  Russia  or  South  America  or  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not  the  same  companies  that  run  from  the  United 
States  to  South  America  in  the  main  control  freight  rates  frcan 
Europe  to  South  America? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  you  see  the  tramp  steamers  would  come  in. 
The  tramp  steamers  would  take  full  cargoes  of  grain.  They  regu- 
late the  ^rain  rates  principally. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Must  not  these  tramp  steamers  be  mostly  owned  or 
controlled  by  charter  by  the  regular  lines  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Oh,  no.  Three  steamers  have  gone  out  within  the 
last  30  days  from  Philadelphia  with  grain  for  the  Baltic  that  have 
not  anything  to  do  with  these  lines.  One  steamer  carried  out  nearly 
10,000  tons  of  grain  at  4s.  3d.  per  quarter,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  was  that  steamer  under  the  control  of? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  who  her  owners  were.  It  was  the 
Glassnev  Bay.    I  think  she  is  owned  in  London. 

]VIr.  Hardy.  Not  chartered  by  any  of  the  companies  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  She  was  chartered  by  Ames,  Brooks  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  grain  shippers  of  Duluth. 

tar.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  steamship  companies,  having 
large  quantities  of  freight,  very  frequently  make  excursions  into  the 
chartering  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes ;  we  have  a  steamer  coming  out  now  from  the 
Baltic,  being  chartered  to  load  a  cargo  westbound,  on  account  of  the 
delays  during  the  last  60  days  to  our  steamers.  On  account  of  bad 
weather  and  the  accumulation  of  cargo  we  had  to  charter  this  steamer 
to  bring  freight  out,  because  we  were  so  congested  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  power  of  the  shipper  who  has  large  amounts  of 
freight  is  what  enables  such  industries  as  the  Steel  Trust  and  Mr. 
Schwab,  with  his  ore  shipments,  to  dicker  with  the  companies  as  to 
terms,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  quite  understand  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Take  a  company,  like  the  Steel  Trust,  that  any  min- 
ute might  start  an  enterprise  of  its  own  in  the  shipping  business,  you 
wo"]d  naturally  be  pretty  tender  in  handling  their  freight  or  be 
willing  to  give  them  their  fair  terms  as  a  business  proposition  to* 
keep  them  from  going  into  business,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  can  go  in  if  they  want  to.  Anyone  can 
charter  a  steamer  if  they  will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  fact  that  they  can  is  a  considerable  element 
in  making  your  freight  rates,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes ;  that  is  competition  which  we  have  to  meet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  anticipated  competition  as  well  as  real  competi- 
tion, is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  shipping  for  the  Schwab  people,  I  believe  you 
said,  a  million  and  a  half  tons? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years — 500,000 
tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  agreed  on  rates  for  that  shipment,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  there  were  two  or  three  different  lines.  We 
will  say  the  Munson  Line  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  made 
tenders  to  Schwab  to  carry  the  ore  for  so  much,  and  Mr.  Schwab 
gave  his  business  to  the  lowest  tender,  which  was  the  United  States 
Shipping  Co.    There  was  no  agreement  on  rates,  though. 

Mr.  I^rdy.  How  is  it  the  lowest  shipping  company  if  you  have  no 
rates  agreed  on? 
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The  Chaikman.  You  have  rates  agreed  on  with  Mr.  Schwab,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  McCabthy.  He  pays  so  much  freight  on  it,  is  all,  but  the 
United  States  Shipping  Co.  has  not  any  agreement  with  any  other 
steamship  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  an  agreement  with  him  as  to  the  rates 
you  will  ship  this  million  and  a  half  tons  for  during  the  three  years, 
nave  you  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  guarantees  Mr.  Schwab  is  not  going  into  the 
charter  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  He  has  closed  the  contract  for  three  years 
to  bring  up  this  ore  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  Now  the 
United  States  Shipping  Co.  furnishes  steamers  to  load  at  Santiago 
and  brin^  that  ore  up  to  Philadelphia  and  put  it  alongside  the 
pier,  and  it  is  taken  up  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  by  these  large  contracts  that  you,  in  a  measure, 

Srevent  the  chartering  by  interested  parties  of  tramp  steamers  to- 
ay  for  the  work? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  That  is,  we  do  it  instead  of  letting  Mr. 
Schwab  go  and  do  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Schwab  has  his  own  ore  beds  in  Cuba,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes ;  his  own  ore  beds  are  in  Cuba,  and  he  has  his 
foundry — ^his  steel  plant — up  in  Bethlehem,  and  he  finds  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  Unitea  States  Shipping  Co.  being  in  business  they  can 
handle  the  stuff  better  than  if  be  was  to  charter  boats  himself. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  at  all  reasonable,  he  finds 
it  better  to  use  yon  than  to  start  an  enterprise  of  his  own? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  but  if  he  wanted  to  start  an  enterprise  of 
his  own  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  that,  and  many  of  those  large  companies 
have  started  new  enterprises  which  have  been  the  basis  of  the  organi- 
zation of  new  companies;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  a  good  many  of  them  started  them  just  to 
bring  the  steamship  companies  to  temhis;  then  they  withdrew. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  You  have  to 
come  to  reasonable  terms  or  else  you  will  Save  those  large  producers 
in  the  field? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  some  sort  of  supervision,  Woald 
you  indicate  to  the  committee  to  what  extent  that  supervision  should 
go,  and  where  the  power  should  be  lodged  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  think  it  should  be  lodged  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some 
like  commission? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Something  similar;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  these  different  lines — for  in- 
stance, the  lines  engaged  in  the  Baltic  pooling — should  be  required  to 
file  their  agreements  with  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  If  there  is  a  commission  going  to  supervise  it,  it 
ought  to  know  just  what  it  is  doing. 

The  Chairman.  And  should  they  not  have  the  power  to  determine, 
on  hearings,  whether  or  not  that  agreement  contains  any  provisions 
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that  pertains  to  a  monopoly,  or  is  unfair  or  unjust  as  between  the 
company  and  the  shipper? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  should  think  that  would  be  the  object  of  the 
commission,  to  determine. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned,  the  conditions 
are  such  you  would  regard  it  as  impracticable  to  file  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  as  regards  rates,  1  think  that  should  be  left 
to  the  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  apply  to  manufactured  goods  as  well 
as  to  grains,  etc.  i 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  it  should  apply  to  everything.  It  would 
not  do  for  the  commission  to  make  rates  on  one  commodity  and  not 
on  the  other.  I  think  it  should  apply  to  everything,  but  it  the  rates 
are  supervised,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong,  why,  they  should  have 
the  power  to  correct  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  give  the  shipper  his  remedy.  Do  you  think 
the  contracts  of  the  companies  with  the  shippers  should  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission?  In  other  words,  should 
there  be  discrimination  permitted  as  between  shippers  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  I  think  if  the  commission  was  to  supervise 
the  rates,  they  should  see  there  was  no  discrimination. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  think  discrimination  should  be  prohibited  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  I  should  think  so.  Well,  of  course,  now  I 
do  not  know.  I  will  qualify  that.  It  would  depend  on  the  volume 
of  business  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  think  a  man  shipping  10  tons 
should  get  the  same  rate  that  a  man  shipping  100,000  tons  should  get. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  any  event,  that  question  should  also  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chahiman.  What  do  you  think  about  deferred  rebates,  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  permitted  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with  them? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No  ;  I  never  had  any  experience  with  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  pooling  ought  to  be  permitted? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do;  yes.  I  do  not  see  anything  irregular  in 
pooling;  not  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  restraint  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  does  not  tend  to  unreas(mable  rates? 
You  think  so  long  as  the  shippers  get  a  reasonable  rate  and  the  serv- 
ice is  thereby  improved  there  is  no  objection  to  pooling? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it.  If  agreements 
arc  permitted  pooling  should  be  permitted.  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked by  gentlemen  of  authority  that  it  was  the  only  safe  way  of 
making  an  agreement,  because  the  lines  would  have  to  live  up  to  itj 
if  they  pooled,  but  if  they  did  not  one  might  not  live  up  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  discrimination  between  shippers  on 
the  contracts  you  make  with  them  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  are  our  rates  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  shippers  by  your  line  get  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  if  they  make  large  contracts 
they  are  made  in  New  York.  We  will  say  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  for  instance,  will  ship  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
machinery;  that  is  made  up  by  special  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  get  a  special  rate,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And.  of  course  one  provision  of  that  contract  is 
that  they  shall  ship  so  much  and  that  they  shall  ship  by  conferenoe 
lines  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  effect  of  giving  special  rates  to  special  large 
contracts  simply  to  place  a  still  greater  power  in  the  big  concerns  to 
crush  out  the  little  ones?  If  the  Harvester  Co.  can  get  one-half  the 
rate  that  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  same  goods  can  get,  that  adds 
to  their  advantage  over  the  independent  concern,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  adds  to  the  cost,  yes ;  but  then,  looking  at  it 
from  the  steamship  standpoint,  the  volume  of  freight  is  worthy  of 
some  consideration. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Very  true,  but  if  you  were  required  to  fix  a  definite 
rate  for  all  parties  that  would  put  all  parties  on  equality,  so  far  as 
shipping  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  your  discriminating  so  as  to  give  a  l(X),000-ton 
man  20  per  cent  over  the  10,000-ton  man  knocks  that  10,000- ton  man 
out,  does  it  not,  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  know  of  any  10,000-ton  man  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  illustrating. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Well^  say  a  local  shipper  in  Philadelphia  will  for- 
ward one  car,  or  something  like  that,  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  will  ship  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  privilege  of  making  that  distinction  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  big  man  slaughters  the  little  man,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  It  seems  that  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  such  discriminating  is  in  favor  of 
the  bi^  man,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ought  that  be  permitted  if  we  want  at  all  to  have  any 
independent  concerns  in  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  I  undei'stand  you  to  say  that  no  contracts  are 
made  in  Philadelphia  between  the  shippers  and  your  line;  that  they 
are  made  in  New  York? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Excepting  with  local  shippers  in  Philadelphia, 
we  would  make  a  contract — well,  we  do  not  make  the  contracts.  If 
they  want  to  make  any  contracts  we  make  a  contract  for  one  year, 
but  large  shipments  are  booked  in  New  York  by  the  general  agent. 
Now,  for  instance,  this  International  Harvester  contract,  thjit  mate- 
rial has  gone  out  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore;  the 
contract  is  made  in  New  York.  All  I  know  is  we  get  advice  of  so 
many  tons  reserved,  so  much  space  for  a  certain  steamer. 

Tte  Chairman.  The  contract  is  made  in  New  York? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  it  in  your  possession,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  of  these  contracts  in  your  pos- 
session ? 
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Mr.  McCabthy.  No  ;  we  might  have  a  copy  of  the  rates,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  we  have. 

.  Mr.  Hardy.  My  understanding  of  the  effect  of  your  testimony  is 
you  have  rates  which  are  open  and  uniform  to  the  small  man  and 
the  public  generally,  but  that  you  have  any  numl^r  of  special  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  are  a  few  special  contracts  for  larcre 
shippers.  ^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  Entirely  different? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is  a 
sample? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  10.30  o'clock  Wednesday,  January  29,  1913. 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUABY  20,   1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Ayres, Thayer,  Burke,  Porter,  and 
St^hens. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bull,  you  may  take  the  stand.  I  understand 
jou  wish  to  continue  your  statement. 

TESTIHOinr  OF  MB.  EBNEST  H.  BTnir— Besumed. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis  was  before  the  commit- 
tee the  other  day  and  made  some  statements  in  reference  to  the 
Insular  Line  and  its  relations  to  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  If  you  have  anjrthing  further  to  add,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Bull.  On  page  145  Mr.  Curtis  states,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  other  hues  were  engaged  in  that  trade  when  the  Insular 
Line  went  in?  " — 

At  that  time  the  Bed  D,  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Ck).,  and  I  he 
Benner  Sailing  Line;  and  Mr.  Luckenbach  had  at  different  times  started  his 
boats  intermittently  in  the  trade.  His  boats  were  well  known  In  the  Island, 
find  he  had  a  certain  good  wUi,  not  really  a  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  quotation,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  The  Luckenbach  boats  were  running  there 
at  that  time 

The  Chairman.  That  was  at  what  time? 

Mr.  Bull.  1905  and  1906;  but  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  go  on  to  ex- 
plain, as  he  might  have,  that  they  were  running  as  the  Jreck  Steam- 
ship Line.  The  Peck  Steamship  Co.,  or  the  Peck  Line,  was  started 
by  the  present  general  agent,  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  of  the  Insular  Line. 
I' believe,  in  about  1904  or  1906.  In  1906  a  member  of  the  firm  ot 
W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  or  one  of  their  representatives,  while  in  Porto 
Rico  in  the  interest  of  their  firm  as  commission  merchants,  evidently 
was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
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ship  Co.  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  transportation  business  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  island.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the 
Porto  Rico  Line  was  more  or  less  unpopular — where  there  is  only 
one  line  and  they  have  their  own  way.  He  became  interested  in 
starting  a  new  line,  and  it  is  variously  reported  as  to  the  amount  of 
cash  he  raised  in  Porto  Rico  for  that  purpose.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  a  number  of  Porto  Rican  merchants  subscribed  about 
$50,000,  and  with  the  cash  W.  E.  Peck  &  C!o.  added  to  this  the  Peck 
Line  was  started,  and  with  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  as  general  agents, 
controlling  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company.  They  estab- 
lished lower  rates  than  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  tariff, 
which  immediately  brought  on  a  freight  war  between  these  two 
companies- 


The  Chairman.  That  is  between- 


Mr.  Bull.  The  Peck  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  This  continued,  I  believe,  until  some  time  in  1906,  both 
companies  losing  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money.  I  believe 
in  August  or  September  of  1906  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.,  as  general  agents 
of  the  Peck  Line,  sent  out  a  statement  to  their  stockholders  that  cer- 
tain persons,  whom  they  were  not  at  that  time  at  liberty  to  mention, 
had  made  them  an  offer  to  take  over  the  Peck  Line  and  continue  its 
existence.  In  their  opinion — in  Peck's  opinion — ^the  merchants  of 
Porto  Rico  were  anxious  to  have  the  line  continued,  and  as  all  its 
funds  had  been  exhausted  in  the  freight  war  the  majority  of  the 
stockholders  had  decided  to  accept  this  offer.  W.  E.  Peck  &  Co. 
continued  to  act  as  general  agents,  and  immediately  after  the  name 
of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Insular  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  Insular  Line  was  incorporated,  and  then  the 
business  continued? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  name  of  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  line  that  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis 
says  he  owns  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  As  the  Peck  Line,  they  ran  a  service  from 
New  Orleans  as  well  as  from  New  York.  As  soon  as  it  became  the 
Insular  Line  the  service  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico  was  dis- 
continued and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  had  that 
field  to  itself.  The  tariff  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co. 

The  Chairm.  v.  You  regard  that  as  signifying  the  Insular  Line 
and  the  New  TCi  H  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Line  are  not,  in  fact, 
opposition  lines? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  should  not  think  it  would  just  happen.  The  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  put  its  rates  back  to  the  published 
tariff  and  the  Insular  Line  maintained  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.'s  tariff,  less  varying  percentages,  I  believe,  not  ex* 
ceeding  16J  cents.  This  difference  in  rates  ab^ut  covered  the  differ- 
ence of  the  cargo  insurance  between  the  two  lines.  As  Mr.  Curtis 
has  stated,  his  boats  were  older,  and  merchants  who  shipped  by  them 
had  to  pay  higher  rates  of  insurance  than  they  did  via  the  Porto 
Rico  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  be  a  very  great  difference,  though,  16  per 
cent,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Not  on  the  rate — ^not  on  the  rate.  You  see  that  16^  per 
cent  might  be  on  goods  that  were  valued — dry  goods,  boots,  and 
shoes,  where  they  come  in  rather  small  cases.  The  cases  are  not  very 
large,  but  a  case  may  be  worth  $500  or  $600. 

Mr.  Hardt.  While  the  insurance  of  2  or  2^  per  cent  would  not 
make  much  difference. 

Mr.  Bull.  Two  per  cent  insurance  would  amount  to  16  per  cent  of 
the  rate  very  easily. 

Mr.  "Hjlbdy.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Bull.  Mr.  Curtis  stated  in  his  testimony  that  he  is  the  Insular 
Line.  According  to  Moody's  Manual  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Navigation  Co.  during  the  years 
1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  or  up  to  the  time  that  his  company  was 
bought  by  C.  W.  Morse.  He  undoubtedly  held  this  same  position  in 
1900,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  United  States  &  Porto 
Bico  Navigation  Co.  as  a  nolding  company,  holding  the  property 
operated  by  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  hold  of  Moody's  Manual  back 
of  1903,  so  I  can  not  confirm  Uiat.  The  United  States  &  Porto  Rico 
Navigation  Co.  was  the  holding  company,  or  parent  company,  which 
owned  all  of  the  property  operated  oy  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  After  Mr.  Morse  bought  control  of 
it  in  April,  1907,  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of 
Maine  became  the  successor  of  the  United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Navi- , 
gation  Co.  You,  therefore,  will  see  that  according  to  Mr.  Curtis's 
testimony  on  page  1425  he  states  the  Insular  Line  was  started  in  the 
fall  of  1906.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  Moody's 
Manual  is  correct,  and  at  the  time  the  Insular  Line  was  started  that 
Mr.  Curtis  was  secretary  and  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Navigation  Co.,  which 
controlled  all  the  property  operated  by  the  New  xork  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chairman.  This  Maine  corporaticm  took  over  what  property  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Navijgation  Co. 

Mr.  Chatbman.  That  was  taken  over  by  the  Mame  company  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  By  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of 
Maine.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
was  also  taken  over  by  the  Morse  interests,  but  that  was  left  as  it 
was,  an  operating  company,  and  has  continued  as  an  operating  com- 
pajoT. 

Tne  Chaibman.  State  what  its  relation  is  to  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Kico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Bull.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine 
is  now  the  parent  company,  as  Mr.  Mooney  testifiea,  and  the  New 
Y^ork  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Jersey  continued  as  the 
operating  company.  Mr.  Mooney  further  stated  that  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine  was  owned  in  turn  by  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  a  corporation  which,  I 
understand,  was  formed  to  take  over  the  Morse  interests  after  their 
failure. 

You  see,  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine  is 
the  successor  of  the  company  that  Mr.  Berwind — John  E.  Berwind — 
sold  to  Morse.    When  Mr.  Berwind  owned  it,  it  was  called  the 
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United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Navigation  Co.,  and  when  that  company 
was  sold  to  Morse  he  changed  it  to  the  Maine  corporation  of  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  It  was  in  April,  1907,  he  or- 
ganized that  company. 

Mr.  Hardy,  miat  is  Mr.  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis's  relaticm  to  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  Maine,  as  he  testifies  ? 

Mr.  BuiiL.  I  believe  he  had  no  relation. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Except  to  charter  boats? 

Mr.  Buix.  Except  that  after  they  got  in  this  Morse  combine,  I 
believe  he  claims  or  states  that  he  straightened  the  matter  out  and 
acted  for  Berwind,  and  then  afterwards  acted  for  several  creditors, 
and  straightened  the  affairs  out  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  which  continued  to  operate  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  organized  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Buix..  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  published  statement  as 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  SteamsUp 
Co.  of  New  Jersey  prior  to  the  time  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Morse.  I 
would  not  be  surprised,  however,  to  learn  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  a 
director  in  this  company  as  well  as  the  parent  company. 
.  The  Chaibman.  What  you  want  us  to  understand  is  that  at  the 
time  F.  Kinssbury  Curtis  organized  the  Insular  Line  he  was  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Naviga- 
tion Co.? 

Mr.  BuiiL.  Yes,  sir ;  according  to  Moody's  Manual. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  company  which  controlled  the  New 
York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BuiiL.  Yes,  sir;  the  operating  company. 

The  Chairman,  Yes. 

Mr.  Bull.  But  I  have  been  unable  to  find  whether  he  was  on  the 
board  of  the  operating  company  as  well,  because  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  published  statement  as  to  who  the  officers  of  that  company 
were. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  that  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Na%ngation  Co.  he  was  secretary  and  treasurer? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  at  the  time 
Mr.  Curtis  borrowed  $15,000  to  put  in  the  Insular  Line  he  was 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  States  &  Porto  Rico  Navigation  Co.,  which,  indirectly, 
through  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  was  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Peck  Line.  If  he  was  not  a  director  of  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  operating 
company,  there  is  no  doubt  that  others  on  the  board  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Co.  were  also  members  of  the  board  of  the  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  fully  acquainted  as  to  Mr.  Curtis's  plan  when  he  bought 
the  Peck  Line  and  changed  it  to  the  Insular  Line. 

I  think  that  no  testimony  has  been  brought  out  in  reference  to  the 
United  States  &  Porto  Navigation  Co.  as  to  whether  any  arrange- 
ment or  understanding  was  made  with  Mr.  Curtis  and  that  company 
or  with  any  other  person  or  persons^  or  the  Insular  Line,  or  with 
W.  E.  Peck  &  Co.  The  officers  and  directors  of  the  United  States  A 
Porto  Rico  Navigation  Co.,  as  shown  in  Moody's  Manual,  for  the 
years  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  are:  John  E.  Berwind,  president; 
^-^  J.  Berwind,  vice  president;  F.  Kingsbury  Curtis,  secretary  and 
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treasurer;  Gordon  MacDonald,  J.  M.  Cabellos,  J.  S.  Fiske,  Henry 
P.  Booth,  and  S.  P.  Savage. 

To  go  back  to  this  Peck  Line  a  minute,  Mr.  Curtis  speaks  of  the 
Luckenbach  boats  as  operating  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico 
at  that  time.  The  Peck  Line  nad  the  Luckenbach  boats  under  time 
charter.  The  Peck  Line  did  not  have  the  arrangement  that  the  In- 
solar  Line  afterwards  had  about  this  10  per  cent  deduction  in  case 
he  chartered  to  anyone  else.  So  Luckenbach  played  one  against  the 
other.  He  would  get  the  Porto  Rico  Line  after  one  of  his  boats,  and 
then  he  would  get  the  Insular  Line  after  one  of  his  boats,  and  he  got 
a  mightv  good  price  for  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  IiABDT.  X  ou  mean  he  would  get  the  Peck  Line  and  the  Porto 
Rico  Line? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes.  The  Peck  Line  and  the  Porto  Rico  Line.  Now, 
Mr.  Curtis  also  states  that  he  did  have  an  arrangement  that  Lucken- 
bach was  not  to  charter  to  the  Porto  Rico  trade.  But  the  fact  was 
not  brought  out  that  the  Porto  Rico  Line  can  charter  Luckenbach's 
boats  to  the  Porto  Rico  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  evidence  shows  that  they  have  those  boats 
chartered,  and  Mr.  Curtis  himself  says  it  was  under  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  thev  were  not  to  charter  any  of  those  boats  to  any 
other  company  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  the  Insular  Line  had  them  chartered. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  Insular  Line  that  had  the  contract 
with  Mr.  Luckenbach?  ' 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  But  Mr.  Mooney,  in  talking  of  boats,  market 
rates,  and  charters,  at  one  time  told  mo  he  was  thinking  of  taking 
one  of  the  Luckenbach  boats,  and  we  were  trying  to  charter  him  one 
of  our  boats  to  Porto  Rico,  showing  conclusively  that  this  agreement 
is  in  effect  now,  because  if  the  Insular  Line  would  take  our  boats 
we  could  not  charter  to  any  outsider. 

The  Chairman.  He  claimed  it  was  entirely  fair  for  him  to  impose 
that  condition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  difference  you  are  getting  at  is  that  the  Insular 
Line  made  a  contract  with  the  Luckenbacns  forbidding  them  to 
lease  with  the  competitors,  except  the  New  York  &  Porto  Ilico  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  was  permitted  under  the  contract? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  therefore  your  conclusion  is  that  the  New  York 
&  Porto  Rico  and  the  Insular  Line  were  working  together? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  time  we  started  our  service  to  Porto 
Rico,  we  commenced  with  a  contract  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of 
sugar.  We  did  not  seriously  consider  at  that  time  putting  our  boats 
on  the  berth,  as  they  call  it,  and  taking  package  freight  from  whom- 
ever we  might  get  it.  The  first  boat  that  went  out  after  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  I  believe,  we  sent  in  ballast.  The  second  boat  that  went  out, 
the  sugar  company  with  whom  we  had  the  contract  had  a  certain 
amount  of  freight  to  go  from  Philadelphia.  We  loaded  that  ri^ht 
to  the  port  where  the  sugar  was  to  be  loaded.    The  third  boat  that 
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was  going  out  was  in  New  York,  and  we  had  nothing  for  her  to  carry 
out,  so  I  called  up  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Line,  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Mooney.  He  was  out  of  town.  I  told  his  secretary  we  had  a 
steamer  that  was  going  out  to  Porto  Rico  and  wanted  to  know  if 
they  could  not  use  her  outward.  He  said  no.  I  then  called  up  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  the  Insular  Line,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  use  the 
steamer  outward.  He  said,  "  I  think  possibly  I  can,  but  you  will 
have  to  let  me  have  it  in  hand  for  a  while  until  I  can  see  our  peo- 

le."    That  went  on  without  ray  getting  any  answer  for  two  days. 

n  the  meantime,  as  we  had  not  gotten  any  business  for  her,  we 
looked  around  the  market  to  find  out  what  freight  would  be  going 
that  we  might  get.  We  got  an  option  on  about  800  tons  of  freight 
T  told  Mr.  Phillips  finally,  after  two  days  and  a  half,  that  if  he  could 
not  come  to  a  decision  I  would  have  to  take  what  I  could  get  and 
send  my  boat  out.  "  Well,"  he  said, "  I  can  not  blame  you  for  not  wait- 
ing any  longer;  you  have  given  me  a  good  chance,  but  I  can  not  reach 
my  people — they  are  out  of  town — ^and  I  can  not  answer  until  I  do." 
We  took  this  800  tons  of  freight  and  advertised  our  boat  as  being  on 
the  berth  to  take  anything  else  that  was  offered.  Naturally,  with  a 
boat  which  people  did  not  know  whether  we  were  going  to  continue 
or  not  (although  many  of  the  shippers  knew  us,  others  did  not  know 
us) ,  we  had  to  offer  some  inducement,  and  we  made  the  rates,  as  they 
say,  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  prevailing  tariff. 

The  day  we  issued  that  card,  Mr.  Phillips  came  to  our  office  and 
said,  "  I  will  take  that  boat  out."  I  said,  "  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Phillips; 
we  have  already  contracted  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  freight,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  get  some  more."  He  said,  "  Well,  I  will  take 
your  contract  off  your  hands."  I  said,  "  No,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
do  that;  I  think  we  will  have  to  run  her  ourselves  now."  He  said, 
"  What  do  you  want?  "  I  said, "  I  do  not  want  Jtuvthing;  if  you  have 
any  proposition  to  make,  make  it."  He  said,  "  Well,  I  have  not  any 
proposition  at  the  present  time.  I  may  have  something  to  say  to  you 
to-morrow."  The  next  day  he  came  in.  He  said,  "  We  will  take  all 
your  Porto  Rico  contracts  off  of  your  hands  at  exactly  what  you  have 
taken  them  for.  We  will  charter  three  of  your  boats  during  the 
winter  months,  at  a  price  based  on  $7,000  a  month."  Then  we  would 
have  the  option,  if  we  wanted  them  to  take  a  fourth  boat,  of  putting 
the  fourth  Doat  in  on  80  days'  notice  to  them.  He  said,  "  I  think  you 
will  make  more  money  this  way  than  you  will  running  them  for 
yourself;  I  do  not  consider  there  is  room  for  three  lines  there  going 
to  all  ports."  I  said,  "  I  think  there  is;  but  tell  me  this:  If  you  do 
not  think  there  is  room  for  all  the  three  lines  there  that  touch  at  all 
points,  how  is  it  that  you  can  take  our  boats?  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  can  take  our  boats  and  run  them  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it 
ourselves,  unless  you  have  some  arrangement  with  the  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  or  you  and  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  are 
the  same  thing."  He  said,  "No,  no;  we  have  no  arrangement 
with  the  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co."  I  said,  "How  can  yon 
do  it,  then?"  He  said,  "The  situation  is  this:  There  is  no  ar- 
rangement but  as  long  as  we  maintain  the  rate  we  are  now  taking, 
there  will  be  no  fight  oetween  the  Insular  Line  and  the  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co."  We  absolutely  refused ;  we  said  "  We  have  gone 
ahead  now  and  given  our  word  to  some  of  .the  merchants  that  we 
were  taking  freight  and  would  continue  to  take  freight  on  that  dis- 
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count  under  the  regular  tariff,"  and  we  have  continued  doing  that* 
They  at  once,  according  to  their  circular  letters,  or  circulars  which 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bull  has  submitted,  started  to  take  at  lower  rates  than  we 
ever  did  take  freight  for,  ana  they  would  have  you  believe  that  we 
were  the  ones  that  started  the  fierce  cutting,  and  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
not  so !    I  see  in  another  part  of  the  testimony 

Mr.  Habdy.  Sight  along  there,  while  you  are  talking  with  refer- 
ence to  that  conference  you  had  with  Mr.  Phillips  or  Mr.  Curtis,  did 
you  make  a  pro])osition  to  them  to  agree  to  nx  rates  providing  a 
differential  was  given  to  your  company  of,  say,  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  BiTLL.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  a^eed  on  anything  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  propose  itf 

Mr.  Bnii4.  I  beg  pardon? 

The  Chaibman.  i  ou  know  Mr.  Mooney  said  that  you  came  to  them 
and  proposed  a  workable  agreement  by  which  rates  were  to  be  main- 
tained ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  conferences  with  Mr. 
Mooney,  but  I  know  that  there  was  no  such  offer  made  or  no  such 
suggestion  made.  Probably  what  was  said  was  this:  That  if  we  were 
both  losing  money  on  the  rates  as  they  were,  as  they  are  to-day,  that 
there  should  be  some  way  that  we  could  stop  losing  money.  1  know 
father's  opinion  all  alon^  has  been  that  there  was  no  law,  as  long  as 
we  were  fair  to  the  merchants  and  gave  them  fair  rates,  which  could 
compel  us  to  continue^  losing^  money.  Where  the  rates  are  down, 
anybody  will  admit  it  is  a  losing  proposition.  They  admit  it.  But 
as  far  as  making  them  an  offer  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  in  every- 
thing that  was  talked  over  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  whatever  was 
done,  or  whatever  could  be  done,  would  have  to  be  perfectly  straight 
and  aboveboard  and  counsel  would  have  to  say  we  were  right  and 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  it  and  we  would  have  to  be  fair  to  the 
merchants.  Mr.  Curtis's  last  proposition  to  us  was  this :  That  if  we 
would  put  our  rates  back  to  the  same  rates  that  the  Porto  Rico  Co. 
had,  through  Mr.  Berwind,  he  thought  he  could  reach  Mr.  Mooney 
and  could  get  Mr.  Mooney  to  agree  to  that.  We  declined  to  enter  into 
any  such  agreement. 

I  had  the  last  interview  with  Mr.  Curtis  during  all  that  time.  He 
said  he  understood  father  differently.  I  said,  "Ifo;  I  do  not  think 
you  did."  When  I  got  back  to  the  office  Mr.  Cfurtis  had  called  father 
on  the  telephone  and  said,  "  Well,  Ernest  has  a  very  different  idea 
than  you  have."  Father  said,  "No;  I  think  you  have  misunder- 
stood me." 

Right  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say  this:  Mr.  Curtis  has  made 
it  appear  here  as  if  we  were  the  ones  that  were  doing  the  running. 
We  never  went  to  see  Mr.  Curtis  unless  Mr.  Curtis  called  us  on  the 
telephone  and  suggested  that  we  should.  I  want  to  say  also  that  in 
one  case  we  told  Mr.  Curtis  we  had  been  down  to  see  him  several 
times,  and  suggested  that  he  come  to  our  office,  and  he  said,  "  I  think, 
as  you  are  in  a  building  where  there  are  a  great  many  steamship 
companies,  it  would  be  better  if  you  come  down  here  and  see  me." 
So  we  did.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  he  has  not  been  in  our  office 
for  10  years,  but  it  is  not  true  that  we  kept  seeking  him,  because  after 
severaf  of  the  conferences  we  saw  there  was  noBiing  that  could  be 
clone.  We  dropped  the  matter— did  not  intend  to  go  near  him — and 
he  called  us  up  on  the  telephone  again. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  Mr.  Mooney's  testimony  is  to  the  same  effect, 
that  every  effort  to  compromise  with  his  company  was  at  your  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  it  is  also  his  testimony  that  your  proposition 
was  to  establish  the  old  rates,  with  the  differential  in  your  favor. 

Mr.  Bull.  The  way  they  get  at  that 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  they  get  at  that  is  this:  When 
we  first  started  to  run  down  there  they  asked  us  what  we  wanted. 
We  said  we  wanted  to  run  two  steamers  to  take  about  60,000  tons 
of  sugar  out  of  Porto  Rico,  and  run  a  steamer  every  two  weeks  to 
Porto  Rico  with  general  cargo.  They  asked  us  later  on  what  we 
wanted  to  do.  We  said  we  had  not  changed  what  we  wanted  to 
do  in  the  first  place;  that  is,  to  take  60,000  tons  out  of  Porto  Rico 
in  the  wintertime  and  run  two  boats  with  general  cargo  out  of 
Porto  Rico  everv  two  weeks.  We  said  all  along  that  we  could  make 
absolutely  satisfactory  returns  on  our  investment  at  20  per  cent  off 
their  rates.  That  is  what  we  said  we  would  maintain,  because  we 
had  told  merchants  we  would  not  go  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  your  boats  older  than  tfieirs,  and  the  insurance 
rates  on  them  any  higher  than  on  theirs? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  our  boats  were  new.  We  built  two  boats 
especiallv  for  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  arrangement,  then,  if  it  had  been  consummated, 
would  have  given  you  a  distinct  advantage? 

Mr.  Bull.  No.  They  are  the  older  company,  but  they  have  built 
some  new  boats  as  well  as  we  have,  and  their  insurance  and  our  in- 
surance is  just  the  same.  We  get  just  as  good  insurance  rates  on  our 
steamers  as  they  on  theirs. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Therefore,  if  you  had  had  an  agreement  by  which  you 
gave  them  a  differential,  it  would  have  given  them  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage? 

Mr,  Bull.  Not  exactly,  because  we  were  running  only  every  two 
weeks.  Now,  a  man  that  has  shipments  coming  constantly,  right 
straight  along,  will  give  his  business  to  the  company  that  runs  ever}* 
week — the  company  that  has  the  more  frequent  sailings. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  the  difference  of  20  per  cent  would  not 
overbalance  that  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  20  per  cent  less  than  their  tariff  is  a  fair  tariff. 
T  think  when  you  get  higher  than  that  it  is  pretty  swift  in  ordinm 
*imes.  Of  course,  in  the  last  six  months  rates  have  been  very  high 
for  general  ocean  traffic,  and  they  have  not  been  so  much  out  of  line. 
But  Mr.  Curtis's  last  proposition  was  that  the  Porto  Rico  Ck).  run 
about  13  boats  in  two  months,  the  Insular  Line  run  about  7  boats  in 
two  months,  and  we  run  4  boats  in  two  months.  He  said  that  would 
about  take  care  of  the  present  traffic,  that  each  line  would  get  from 
80  to  90  per  cent  full  cargo — or,  at  least,  he  said:  "  That  is  what  Mr. 
Philips  tells  me  he  is  getting  now  running  that  number  of  boats; 
Mr.  Mooney  tells  me  he  is  getting  about  the  same  thing;  and  you 
tell  me  you  are  getting  about  the  same  thing.  Therefore,  if  all  the 
rates  should  go  back  to  the  Porto  Rico  tariff,  we  would  all  get  the 
same  thing,  practically,  but  your  rates  would  be  greater." 
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Well,  as  I  told  him,  '*'  If  the  boats  that  are  now  running  there  are 
just  taking  care  of  the  traffic,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  ana  put  your 
rates  back  ?  "  If  we  do  not  put  our  rates  back,  it  will  come  out  of 
our  pockets,  then,  and  nobody  else's.  As  we  have  told  you  all  along, 
tt  the  present  time  we  only  want  to  run  the  two  boats.  There  is  no 
agreement  about  it  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  any  difference  in 
the  rates  that  we  make  would  not  affect  you,  if  it  takes  that  number 
of  boats  to  carry  the  traffic  to  and  from  Forto  Bico.  It  would  come 
out  of  our  pockets,  so  we  do  not  see  why  you  want  us  to  enter  into 
any  such  agreement."  And  he  said,  "Well,  he  could  not  get  Mr. 
Mooney  to  accept  any  such  arrangement  as  that.  We — ^the  A.  H. 
Bull  Steamship  Co. — ^would  not  medge  ourselves  to  put  the  rates 
back  the  same  as  the  Porto  Rico  tine."'  He  said,  as  far  as  the  line 
was  concerned,  he  still  thought  they  ought  to  have  some  differential 
to  equalize  the  insurance. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  boats  are  better  boats  than  those  of  the 
Insular  Line? 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  so.  They  have  some  boats  that  are 
comparatively  new,  but  I  think  our  boats  take  less  insurance  than 
their  new  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  boats  now  used  in  that  trade  American 
buUt? 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir ;  built  at  Newport  News.  One  of  them  came 
oat  last  June  and  the  other  one  last  July  or  the  1st  of  August.  They 
are  new  boats. 

Mr.  Post.  What  flag  do  thev  carry? 

Mr.  Buix.  The  American  flag.  All  our  steamers  are  under  the 
American  flag. 

The  Chairman.  Those  new  boats  have  come  into  the  trade  since 
June  and  July  last  f 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  cutting  began  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two  other  new  boats  that  we  were 
running  out  there.    In  the  last  three  years  we  have  built  six  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  steamers  you  were  running  in  that  trade 
were  American-built  steamers? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Bull,  were  you  asked  the  other  day  whether  you 
had  any  suggestion  as  to  any  new  legislation  with  reierence  to  this 
situation? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir.  My  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  some  plan 
by  which  lines  or  conferences  can  make  the  rates,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  some  board  such  as  the  Commerce  Commission,  to  see 
that  they  are  proper  rates,  and  also  to  see  that  the  conference  does  not 
combine  to  freeze  out  of  the  game  anyone  else  who  is  really  entitled 
and  resi)onsible  who  wishes  to  come  in  that  same  trade.  With  such 
a  commission  or  board  to  supervise  the  making  of  rates  or  pools 
or  conferences,  I  think  you  would  get  stability  of  your  steamship 
business  without  doing  any  harm  to  the  shippers. 

IMr.  Hardy.  You  think  you  would  get  stability  without  oppressive 
rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  you  let  a  conference  act  on  its  own 
initiative,  let  it  do  as  it  pleases  without  any  supervision,  it  would 
-work  a  hardship  to  the  shipping  people. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  You  would  have  a  freeze-out  as  to  outsiders  and 
oppression  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  it  was  legal — still  we  have  rate  con- 
ferences now  amon^  the  railroads,  and  as  long  as  they  do  not  make 
rates  that  are  exorbitant  the  commission  finds  no  fault  with  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  at  all^  are 
you? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  suggestion  is  simply  with  reference  to  the  coast- 
wise trade  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  it  could  be  followed  everywhere.  Of  coarse,  I 
do  not  know  what  legal  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  operating  it  in 
the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  on  the  ship- 
ping interests — I  do  not  mean  shippers,  but  the  carriers — ^to  require 
them  to  give  80  days'  notice  before  they  change  their  rates  ? 

Mr.  BuLU  I  think  30  days'  notice  is  too  long  in  the  shipping  busi- 
ness, because  there  are  too  many  varied  conditions  that  you  have  to 
meet.  I  think  it  has  been  brought  out  here  in  reference  to  the  way 
cargoes  are  sometimes  required.  Although  modern  steamers  in  many 
cases,  or  most  cases,  do  not  need  that  baflast,  the  older  boats  have  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  HARdY.  You  think  that  if  you  had  a  minimum  rate  the  need 
of  cargo  would  sometimes  almost  force  you  to  take  freight  at  any 
rate  or  take  it  free? 

Mr.  Bull.  There  are  times.  For  example,  suppose  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  you  have  a  cargo  that  ^ou  are  going  to  move  north  from 
the  Oulf .  You  have  a  boat  that  is  a  little  prompt  and  you  want  to 
use  up  a  few  days'  time.  There  is  not  anything  m  the  market  going 
down  unless  you  make  an  inducement  for  somebody  to  buy  a  cargo 
of  coal  or  buy  a  cargo  of  cement  and  ship  it.  If  you  can  get  any- 
thing for  the  time  or  that  ship  it  is  better  to  take  what  you  can  get. 
That  does  not  hurt  anything.  The  merchants  get  the  advantage  of 
that  situation.  So  sometimes  they  carry  those  freights  really  lower 
than  the  cost  when  you  figure  in  tne  interest  on  your  investment  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  leave  you,  then,  as  opposing  any  Tninimntn 
tariff? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  tariff  is  a  mighty  difficult  thing  to  fix,  I  am  think- 
ing.   I  do  not  know  just  how  you  will  fix  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  could  have  a  published  tariff  if  you  did  not  have 
a  minimum  tariff,  or  what  would  be  the  use  of  it? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  minimum  tariff  would  be  this,  that  it  would  be 
understood  that  the  conference  lines  would  not  cut  under  that;  that 
they  would  all  give  due  notice  they  were  going  to  lower  it;  anyone 
going  to  lower  it  would  let  all  know  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  could  you  do  that  if  you  have  boats  in  port  ready 
to  go  and  wanted  to  load  up  and  could  not  get  any  freight  without 
offering  special  inducements,  the  very  case  put  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know  how.  That  comes  under  the  tramp 
boats  that  are  liable  to  butt  in  anywhere,  and,  frankly,  I  do  not  know 
how. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Rates  fixed  on  all  except  bulk  cargoes? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  I  think  they  could  be. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  if  you  agreed  on  a  rate  for  the  ordi- 
nary package  and  you  found  it  necessary  to  fill  out  a  vessel  with  bal- 
last, or  something  of  that  sort,  you  could  take  on  some  cheap  bulk 
cargo  at  whatever  rate  you  saw  proper,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  you  could  fix  up  on  cement.  Of  course,  a  lot  of 
cargoes  you  would  not  put  in  bulk ;  you  could  take  cement,  steel  rails, 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Clould  you  make  a  schedule  that  would  have  that  flexi- 
bility so  anybody  could  fill  an  empty  vessel  and  at  the  same  time  not 
violate  the  published  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  believe  it  could  be  worked  out. 
^  Mr.  Hardy.  That  could  only  be  done  by  specifying  what  conmiodl- 
ties  should  be  given  the  rate  and  leaving  certain  other  bulkier  com- 
modities somewhat  loose? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  would  such  a  law  as  that,  requiring  them 
to  publish  their  rates  and  to  give  certain  notice,  work  in  our  foreign 
trade,  where  there  is  sharp  competition  between  our  merchants  and 
the  merchants  abroad? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  answer  that.  Our  business 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  coastwise  trade,  and  I  would  rather 
not  express  any  opinion  on  that. 

The^  Chairman.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it  might  work  seri- 
ous injury  to  our  trade,  whether  in  bulk  cargo  or  commodity  freight? 

Mr.  Bull.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  proposition,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out.  It  looks  all  right  at  first,  but 
it  is  a  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whatever  would  apply  to  the  trade  to  Porto  Rico 
would  apply  to  the  trade  to  Cuba,  for  instance,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  why  not  to  the  balance  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  this,  that  any  trade  where  a  third 
line  or  a  fourth  line  or  a  fifth  line  comes  in  and  secures  a  certain 
amount  of  business,  there  should  be  something,  some  arrangement, 
some  way  to  allow  that  line  to  continue  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  Chairman.  To  check  the  other  lines  from  freezing  it  out? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  suppose  two  lines  are  in  the  trade^  are 
giving  efficient  service,  and  their  rates  are  reasonable.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  a  third  line  under  those  circumstances,  is  there? 

Mr.  Bull.  If  two  lines  are  giving  efficient  service  and  their  rates 
are  reasonable,  a  third  line  will  have  a  mighty  hard  time  getting  in, 
even  if  it  cuts  its  rate  all  to  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  business  proposition,  investors  would  not 
care  to  engage  in  that  trade,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  If  people  are  satisfied  they  do  not  have  very  much 
chance  to  get  in.  It  is  because  of  dissatisfaction  the  third  parties  have 
a  chance  to  get  in. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  feels  that  they  are  being  imposed  upon, 
do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  not  reasonable,  or  the  service  is  not 
efficient,  and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  them  because  they  have  a 
monopoly? 
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Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  arbitrary  where  they  have  the  whole 
thing;  a  man  thinks  it  belongs  to  him,  and  he  gets  to  assuming  it 
does  belong  to  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  not  polite  any  more? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  not  as  polite  as  they  might  be. 

The  Chaikman.  Until  your  line  concluded  to  enter  the  Porto 
Rican  trade  the  relations  between  the  New  York  &  Porto  Bico 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line  were  entirely  amicable,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  Bull.  To  all  outward  appearances  there  was  perfect  harmony. 

The  Chairman.  I  understana,  from  investigations  in  Porto  Rico, 
you  found  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the  service,  because  there  was 
no  competition  between  those  lines,  and  the  rates  were  unreasonably 
high? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  the  merchants  kicked  so  much 
about  the  rates  as  they  did  about  arbitrary  treatment  at  times.  I 
think  they  felt  that  they  did  not  want  to  take  in  a  certain  port,  and 
a  man  who  had  some  machinerv  going  there,  where  they  had  a 
coastwise  serWce,  they  would  charge  him  for  carrying  the  stuff 
to  San  Juan,  then  make  an  extra  charge  to  go  around  to  this  port. 
There  was  more  or  less  delay,  and  sometimes  with  machinery  it  is 
very  important  to  get  there  in  order  to  get  your  mill  reaay  for 
finding  in  the  season,  and  I  think  there  were  frictions  of  that  kind 
in  several  instances  that  made  the  men  complain  more  than  the 
rates,  although  the  rates  were  extremely  high;  they  would  be  very, 
very  profitable  to  any  concern.  I  think  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  t^imony, 
demonstrated  that  very  conclusively  when  he  said  that  he  borrowed 
$15,000  to  put  into  that  Insular  Line,  and  he  states — ^that  was  in 
1906 — he  says  he  borrowed  that  amount,  and  it  is  1913  now.  We 
have  been  running  since  1911.  He  says  he  now  has  over  $100,000  in 
his  treasury,  and  he  had  more  before  we  started,  so  it  looks  to  me 
as  if  they  were  pretty  good  rates,  because  he  was  paying  a  profit  to 
the  man  who  chartered  the  boats  to  him.  You  see  there  are  two 
profits  in  that.  Luckenbach  was  getting  a  good  profit  for  his  char- 
ter. Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  Insular  Line,  was  buying  the  transportation 
wholesale  and  peddling  it  out  retail,  and  he  made,  in  a  period  of  a 
little  over  four  years,  over  $100,000  on  a  $15,000  capitalization  to 
start  with.    I  consider  that  is  a  pretty  good  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythmg  else? 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  are,  I  believe,  in  favor  of  Government  regulation? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  I  am ;  I  should  welcome  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  far  do  you  think  Government  regulation  ought 
to  go  over  the  rates  and  the  facts  of  steamship  competition? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  believe  that  we,  or  you,  will  find  you  can  get 
anything  that  is  just  going  to  work  the  very  way  you  would  like  it 
to.  I  think  publicity,  possibly,  in  all  package-freight  business  and 
all  line  business  is  important.  On  your  bulk  cargoes  and  for  cargoes 
of  one  conmiodity — instead  of  bulk  cargoes,  I  should  say  full  cargoes 
of  one  commodity,  because  it  may  be  things  that  would  not  be  known 
as  bulk  cargoes,  don't  you  know — I  think  that  competition  should  be 
left  to  regulate. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Regulate  open  competition? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes;  absolutely. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  In  our  State,  as  you  know,  if  a  man  or  a  corporation 
wants  to  build  a  new  railway  line  to  compete  with  an  older  railway 
line,  he  has  to  submit  to  our  public-service  commission  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  is  to  be'  allowed  to  establish  such  a  line^and  serve  the 
public.  Do  you  think  that  any  governmental  rejgiilation  over  steam- 
ship lines  should  go  that  far?  You  were  speaking  a  moment  ago, 
you  know,  of  establishinff  new  lines.  Do  you  think  if  a  Government 
commission  were  established  it  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  "  Here,  you 
can  not  put  in  operation  a  new  steamship  line  here;  our  present  serv- 
ice is  satisfactory  and  the  rates  are  reasonable  "? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  able  to  say  that.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  when  you  byild  a  railroad.  In  that  case  you 
are  going  in  and  condemning  property.  You  are  going  to  take  the 
public's  property  away  from  it  and  put  in  tracks  that  are  going  to 
be  permanent.  After  you  have  the  railroad  there  it  is  there,  but  on 
the  ocean  you  have  no  tracks  and  you  can  go  as  far  as  you  like.  That 
would  regulate  itself,  because  nobody  would  want  to  go  into  a  place 
that  was  overcrowded  already,  because,  supposing  they  all  haa  the 
same  rates,  if  there  were  too  many  of  them  in  the  business  they  would 
all  go  with  part  cargoes.  Somebody  would  have  to  drop  out  eventu- 
ally, so  I  think  it  would  regulate  itself,  so  far  as  the  number  that 
wanted  to  go  into  any  particular  trade. 

The  Chair^ian.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  charter  ships  for  the 
Porto  Eican  trade  than  it  would  be,  say,  for  the  trade  to  Cuba, 
because  the  number  available  is  much  less? 

Mr.  liuLL.  Yes ;  you  have  English,  German,  Norwegian,  any  ships 
to  draw  on  in  going  to  Cuba,  where  we  draw  on  American  ships  only 
to  Porto  Rico.  But  conditions  in  that  way  are  improving  every 
vear.  Mr.  J.  M.  Elwell,  managing  owner  of  three  boats  on  the 
l^kes,  which  came  out  this  year,  told  me  they  would  be  pleased  to 
charter  to  Porto  Rico,  if  we  needed  any  extra  tonnage. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  say  they  are  lake  vessels  ? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy,  What  is  the  the  difference  in  the  requirements  of  a  ves- 
sel from  New  York  across  the  ocean  and  one  going  to  Porto  Rico? 
Do  you  require  the  same  character  of  vessels  or  different  vessels? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  really,  theoretically  our  belief  is  there  should  be 
no  difference.  Our  belief  is,  and  we  have  built  our  boats  on  that 
idea,  that  a  boat  going  from  New  York  to  Porto  Rico  has  to  stand  just 
as  hard  drubbing  in  the  heavy  sea,  or  in  a  hurricane,  as  you  will  get 
in  going  across  the  North  Atlantic  in  wintertime.  Ihe  American 
Bureau  Record  makes  two  classifications;  they  make  one  classifica- 
tion coastwise  and  West  Indies  and  another  one  100-A-l.  Per- 
sonally I  can  not  see  why  they  make  that  difference,  but  they  do,  and 
the  Atlantic  Insurance  Co.  will  insure  boats  classed  for  coastwise 
and  West  Indies,  as  long  as  they  will  keep  in  that  trade,  where  they 
would  not  insure  them  if  they  went  abroad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  not  require  just  as  stanch  a  vessel? 
Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  it  not  require  a  vessel  a  little  more  stanch  to 
navigate  the  Gulf  than  it  does  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Bull.  Not  along  the  North  Atlantic  in  wintertime.  Along 
the  North  Atlantic  in  wintertime  we  have  very  heavy  seas.    How- 
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ever,  they  are  no  heavier  than  a  Gulf  hurricane  is  in  August  or 
September. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  an  effort  to  regulate  charges,  what  do  you  think 
of  a  law  that  would  authorize  a  shipper  at  any  time  to  sue  and  re* 
cover  back  any  excess  charges,  if  he  were  charged  above  a  right  and 
reasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  would  rather  have  a  commission  to  pass  on  the  rates, 
because  you  never  would  know  when  you  were  going  to  get  your 
freight  money.  Supposing  every  fellow  who  came  along  would 
say,  "  Here,  1  am  paying  too  much  for  this.  I  will  take  a  chance 
and  sue  it;  at  any  rate,  I  can  hold  it  up  so  I  will  not  have  to  pay  it 
right  away."  What  would  a  shipowner  do  about  paying  his  crew 
on  ?     I  think  he  would  be  up  agamst  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  would  be  no  trouble  if  the  shipper  was  required 
to  pay  and  then  was  allowed  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  money 
bacK,  if  he  paid  whatever  he  contracted  to  pay. 

Mr.  Bull.  There  are  different  circumstances  about  that;  whether 
a  man  pays  a  big  rate  or  pays  a  small  rate.  You  take  a  contractor. 
He  contracts  with  the  Government  to  build  a  jetty,  for  example. 
He  does  not  get  busy  right  away;  he  goes  along  and  does  not  get 
his  material  and  may  have  a  lot  of  riprap  stone  that  he  wants  to 
ship;  he  may  be  dickering  on  the  stone  to  get  a  fair  price.  He  has 
to  start  that  work  or  finish  it  within  a  specified  time  or  be  under 
penalty  if  he  does  not.  When  he  goes  to  charter  a  boat,  he  may 
find  the  market  is  pretty  well  taken  up  with  the  particular  class  of 
boats  he  is  going  to  use.  Now,  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  him 
to  get  that  cargo  of  stone  down,  and  he  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  deal 
better  price  than  a  man  who  simply  wants  a  cargo  of  crushed  stone 
to  make  a  street  floor  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  was  getting  your  idea.  What  do  you  think  about 
this  other  idea  of  requiring  snippers  to  take  the  cargo  in  the  order 
in  which  it  was  tendered,  so  they  could  not  strand  a  man  if  they  did 
not  want  to  give  him  service  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  There  would  always  be  the  question  whether  a  man 
wanted  to  send  his  boats  to  a  particular  port.  I  think,  as  far  as 
packa^  freight  is  concerned  in  a  line,  that  should  be  taken  in  the 
order  it  is  tendered,  and  I  think  in  most  cases  it  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  most  cases  the  carrier  could  do 
whatever  he  thought  proper  by  shoving  him  off  to  the  last  and  expos- 
ing him  to  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  where  there  have  been  combinations  and  where 
there  have  been  conferences,  some  fellow  that  has  gone  outside,  prob- 
ably— I  do  not  know,  but  we  hear  complaints  that  some  fellow  has 
been  disciplined  simply  by  saying,  "My  ship  is  full,"  etc.  I 
know  when  we  first  started  to  Porto  Rico  different  merchants  said, 
"  Well,  now,  are  you  going  to  stick  ?  Because  we  do  not  want  to  get 
in  a  position,  if  you  drop  out,  that  these  fellows  will  tell  us,  *  we  are 
full  now.' " 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about.  Should  there  be 
any  law  prohibiting  such  "  discipline,"  as  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes ;  I  think  there  should.  I  think  that  should  be  one 
of  the  things  that  your  commission  should  have  charge  of,  just  ex- 
actly as  they  do  on  the  railroads.  A  railroad  has  to  place  cars  in 
direct  order  as  the  orders  for  the  cars  come  in.    Now,  let  him  tak*> 
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his  freight  on  all  line  business  as  it  comes  in.  Of  course,  where  he 
has  a  contract  for  so  many  tons  a  month  or  a  week,  that  would  be  a 
prior  order. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  PoBTEB.  What  method  would  they  adopt  to  "discipline"  a 
shipper? 

Mr.  Bull.  To  discipline  a  shipper  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes.  I  would  liKe  your  idea  of  the  meaning  of  that 
word  or  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Bull.  Oh,  why,  for  example,  suppose  a  shipper  had  been  using 
sailing  vessels  instead  of  using  a  regular  line  steamer  to  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  lines  running  are  going  to  sail  next  Saturday,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  freight  offer^  them  to  fill  the  space.  A  man  comes  in  and 
says,  "  I  have  some  stuff  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  off  on 
next  Saturday's  boat."  They  would  say,  "We  are  very  sorry.  We 
have  not  room."    It  is  pretty  hard  to  prove  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Porter.  Would  they  say  that  wnen  they  did  have  room  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  might  Know  in  their  own  minds  of  somebody  else 
who  was  coming  in  to  give  them  something  else,  and  probably  they 
would  not  have  room  at  the  time  the  steamer  sailed ;  but  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  this  happens  sometimes. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  shipper  did  something  which 
the  shipowner  did  not  like  they  would  "  discipline  "  him  by  refusing 
to  take  his  freight? 

Mr.  Bull.  Or  delay  his  freight.  I  think  that  has  been  done.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  particular  case  of  it. 

Mr.  Porter,  The  effect  of  that  would  be  ruin  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  So  they  would  keep  that  in  mind  the  next  time  and 
would  not  go  outside  of  the  regular  channels. 

Mr.  Porter.  The  word  "ruin"  could  be  used  instead  of  "discip- 
line"? 

Mr.  Bull.  Well,  no;  because  it  is  not  likely  it  would  be  carried 
as  far  as  that.  He  would  probably  be  "  good  ''  before  it  had  gone  to 
that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  Mr.  Bull  will  be -ex- 
cused. 

TESTDEONT  OF  JOSEPH  DI  GIOBGIO,  PRESIDENT  ALTANTIC 
PETJIT  CO.,  11  BBOADWAT,  HEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworji  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  name  and  address 
and  business  connections. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  My  name  is  Joseph  Di  Giorgio,  and  my  residence 
is  171  West  Seventy-nrht  Street,  New  York  City.  I  am  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  the  address  of  which  is  11  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  company's  business? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Importer  of  tropical  fruits. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  owners  of  ships  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charter  ships  in  your  trade  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes :  in  the  trade  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 
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The  Chairman.  When  was  your  company  organized? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  The  present  company  was  organized  the  1st  of 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  1st  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes.  It  took  over  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  present  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Five  million  dollars  common  stock ;  two  and  one- 
half  millions  dollars  preferred  stock,  and  one  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars debentures. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  company  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Delaware  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  the  present  company  i 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  names  of  the  other  oiRcers. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  E.  G.  Muirhead,  vice  president;  Lindsay  P. 
Downer,  treasurer;  James  A.  Fechtig,  jr.,  secretary  and  solicitor. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  are  the  directors? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Mr.  R.  G.  Muirhead 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  his  address? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  At  the  present  time  he  lives  at  the  Hotel  Bitz 
Carlton,  and  his  business  address  is  in  Montreal.  The  other  direc- 
tors are  Mr.  Lehman ;  Henry  H.  Wehrlane,  of  Hallgarten  &  Co.,  5 
Nassau  Street ;  S.  H.  Voorhees,  agent  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
68  William  Street,  New  York;  Sir  John  Pringle,  of  Jamaica,  West 
Indies;  George  Burton  Hunter,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England; 
G.  W.  Farrell;  Robert  Penington,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  I.  H.  Jjek- 
man,  111  Broadway,  New  York;  and  Mr.  Fechtig  and  myself. 
Franklin  H.  Mills,  of  111  Broadway,  New  York,  is  also  a  dii-ector. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say  the  present  company  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  In  July  of  the  year  1911. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  was  its  predecessor! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  several  other  banana- 
growing  companies. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  1910,  was  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  control  begin? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Well,  it  began  in  April,  1905. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  did  they  get  control? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  In  January,  1905,  when  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 
started^  it  was  an  amalgamation  of  four  or  five  diflferent  companies 
importing  fruit. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  them? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes;  the  Di  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamship 
Co. — that  was  my  company ;  the  Italian- American  Fruit  &  Importing 
Co.;  the  Di  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamship  Co.,  of  Baltimore;  the 
Cuneo  Trading  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Fruit  Importing  Co.,  of 
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Philadelphia.  That  practically  was  all  of  the  companies  outside  of 
the  Gull  which  were  importing  fruit,  which  amalgamated  into  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  was  organized 
it  took  over  practically  all  of  the  importers  of  fruit? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  It  practically  had  to.  We  practically  were  in  such 
a  bad  position  that  we  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  You  got  together  and  organized 
as  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  that  time  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  in  the 
field? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  active  competitor  of  the  weaker  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  compelled  to  go  under  cover? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  organizing  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  got  51  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Not  tnen. 

The  Chairman.  Not  then  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say.  We  did 
business-  for  about  four  or  five  months,  and  the  loss  was  enormous. 
All  the  companies  were  practically  bankrupt. 

In  May,  I  think  it  was  the  8th  day  or  May,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  I  know  to-day  after  the  thing  happened 
that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  did  have  the  control.  At  the  time  of  my 
transaction  it  was  not  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  While  I  met  some 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  officers,  the  51  per  cent  was  not  sold  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  direct.  As  matter  of  fact,  they  never  did  transfer 
it  in  our  books;  our  books  never  did  show  that  they  were  the  stock- 
holders. A  gentleman  from  Cuba,  Marquis  de  Maury,  who  lived  in 
Paris,  and  who  was  at  that  time  and  is  now  a  large  banana  grower 
in  Cuba,  had  been  to  New  York.  We  owed  him  a  good  deal  of  money 
on  the  fruit  which  he  used  to  ship  to  us,  and  the  transaction  was 
made  through  him,  to  sell  this  51  per  cent,  and  we  sold  it  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  you  were  selling  to  your  com- 
petitors at  that  time? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  it? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No;  because  we  first  sold  to  Marquis  de  Maury: 
my  first  transaction  was  with  him. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  the  property  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes;  because  Marquis  de  Maurv  afterwards  trans- 
ferred the  stock  over  to  Bennett  Walsh  &  Co.,  which  is  a  steamship 
brokerage  company  at  18  Broadway,  New  York,  and  through  them  T 
used  to  meet  some  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  officers. 

The  Chairman.  You  then  understood  that  they  controlled  the  com- 
pany? 
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Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  could  not  sav.   I  have  my  own  opinion  about  itt 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  they  continue  the  owner  of  the  51 
per  cent  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.'s  stock? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Until,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  18th  day  of  April 
or  March,  1910.    March  or  April. 

The  Chairman.  Please  explain  to  the  committee  under  what  cir- 
cumstances and  how  they  came  to  part  with  their  61  per  cent  interest 
in  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  will  have  to  tell  all  the  stoiy ! 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  want  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  A  few  months  after  this  stock  was  transferred 
to  Bennett  Walsh  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  some  new  rule  was  brought 
up  of  how  our  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  was  to  be  run^  and  how  its  steamers 
were  to  be  run,  etc.  Well,  I  did  some  things  which  they  told  me  to  do, 
and  some  things  I  refused  to  do.  There  was  a  little  argument,  and 
some  meeting.  I  did  not  like  the  situation.  One  of  my  brothers 
just  about  this  time  started  an  independent  importing  company. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  your  brothers? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes;  my  younger  brother.  One  day  Mr,  Preston 
asked  me  to  come  to  Boston.  He  asked  me  what  this  new  company 
meant.  I  said,  "  What  is  it  doing  ? "  He  said,  "  Bringing  fruit 
to  the  United  States."  I  understowi  from  him  there  was  peace  all 
around.  I  said,  "  I  do  not  like  to  have  some  of  you  people  tell  me 
what  to  do.  You  people,  controlling  the  ccmpany,  tell  me  to  con- 
sult with  you.  I  do  not  want  any  trouble,  but  I  am  going  to  try  and 
see  to  it  that  the  Di  Giorgio  family  will  try  to  protect  themselves 
for  the  future  in  their  business." 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  several  things  which  they  wanted 
you  to  do.    What  were  you  not  willing  to  dot 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Several  things ;  for  instance,  to  let  them  run  the 
ships.  What  they  particularly  wished  to  get  at  was  the  price.  They 
started  to  talk  about  prices  and  what  we  should  sell  for.  This  I 
never  did  do ;  I  refused  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  They  wanted  you  to  let  them  dictate  the  price  at 
which  you  would  sell  the  fruit? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  They  never  said  "dictate";  they  never  really 
came  down  and  said,  "  Now,  this  is  the  price  I  want  you  to  get  for 
your  fruit." 

The  Chairman.  But  they  wanted  to  control  the  ports  to  which 
you  might  bring  the  fruit  to  be  sold? 

Mr.  L)i  Giorgio.  Yes;  that  is  it.  They  wrote  me  and  telegraphed 
me.  They  wanted  to  curtail  the  business  in  regard  to  ports.  They 
talked  to  me  once  and  I  said  no.  I  told  them  the  stockholders  of  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  had  helped  me  when  I  did  not  have  any  monej. 
I  told  them  that  they  gave  me  money  to  protect  ourselves,  and  I  said 
I  would  not  be  a  party  to  an  understanding  of  any  kind  or  have  any 
talk  about  their  controlling  my  freight.  I  said,  "  You  or  no  otiier 
person  can  get  me  to  do  it;  I  will  get  out  first."  That  was  my  line 
of  talk ;  so  since  then  there  has  never  been  any  question  about  ports. 
After  that  matters  worked  pretty  well  with  the  general  manager  of 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  for  two  or  three  years,  untU  this  gentlenian 
who  had  charge  of  the  business  died.  I  met  his  successor  and  he 
began  in  the  usual  way,  and  I  told  him  there  was  no  use,  because 
'hey  had  tried  before  to  regulate  the  ports;  so  he  said,  "All  right" 
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In  January  or  February,  1910,  I  was  in  Jamaica,  British  West  In- 
dies, and  at  that  time  Mr.  Newsome,  who  was  general  manager  of  the 
West  Indian  department  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  was  also  in  Jamaica. 
One  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  attended  by  the  different  companies 
who  were  buying  fruit  in  Jamaica.  A  lot  of  things  happened  at 
that  meeting  and  the  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  addressed 
me  and  said,  "Mr.  Di  Giorgio,  you  will  not  run  more  than  one 
steamer  on  the  south  side  of  Jamaica  and  one  steamer  on  the  north 
side?"  I  said,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  that  with  you  at  this 
moment."  He  insisted  agam.  ^  He  said,  "  We  will  not  have  to  regu- 
late any  ports.  How  many  ships  are  you  going  to  run  to  Jamaica?  " 
I  said,  "I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  this  with  you  now.'*  Then  he 
made  some  remark  about  one  of  my  managers  in  Jamaica,  and  I  told 
him  it  was  not  right  for  him  to  insult  a  gentleman  who  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  I  thought  I  had  better  leave  the  room,  and  I  left  the  room. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  said  about  one  of  your  managers? 

Mr.  Di  GiOBGio.  One  gentleman  made  a  remark  about  one  of  my 
managers  which  I  did  not  like,  and  I  left  the  room.  The  man  whom 
he  insulted  was  sick  in  bed,  and  I  told  him  that  a  gentleman  should 
not  talk  like  that. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Was  your  company  being  operated  at  a  profit  all  that 
time. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  were  making  money  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Except  in  1907.  In  1907  we  lost  money,  because 
the  fruit  was  damaged,  and  we  could  not  get  any  fruit  at  any  place 
except  Jamaica  and  Cuba — so  we  lost  money.  I  think  we  lost  money 
during  two  years.  The  first  year  we  made  big  money.  In  1905  and 
1906  we  made  about  $400,000.  It  was  after  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
bought  the  stock— between  1905  and  1910 — that  they  made  so  much 
on  bananas;  that  is  where  all  the  enormous  profit  was  shown. 

Mr.  Ayres.  How  was  it  that  before  the  United  Fruit  Co.  bought 
the  control  of  your  stock  you  were  losing  money,  and  immediately 
afterwards  you  began  making  money? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  nad  better  allow  him  to  finish  his  story 
first. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes;  why  we  sold  out. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  When  I  came  back  I  figured  out  that  the  manager 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  going  to  handle  me  or  try  to  handle  me, 
and  I  might  as  well  get  out.  &>  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Preston 
telling  him  that  "while  it  is  true  I  am  under  a  10-year's  contract 
with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  I  must  enlarge  the  business,  and  I  must 
go  to  Central  and  South  America,  because  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba 
something  happens  nearly  every  year — such  as  cyclones,  dry  weather, 
etc.  We  desire  to  have  a  large  fruit  business  and  not  be  importers 
just  for  a  few  months  of  the  year."  I  could  not  hold  the  trade  longer, 
and  I  suggested  to  him  I  wanted  to  buy  a  company  in  Nicaragua. 
In  that  same  letter  I  told  him  I  offered  two  propositions :  one  was  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  and  buy  the  company  in  Central  America, 
or  I  would  sell  out,  or  would  buy  him  out,  or  get  out.  So  I  got  a  per- 
sonal note  from  Mr.  Preston  to  come  to  Boston,  and  I  went  there, 
and  we  talked  about  prices,  and  he  said  he  would  take  the  book  value, 
accordmg  to  the  last  statement— the  1909  statement.     We  finally 
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agreed,  and  I  purchased  the  stock  at  the  book  value,  paying  $123  & 
share. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  stock 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  Well,  it  was  in  the 
name  of  Bennett.  Walsh  &  Co.,  but  it  belonged  to  them.  I  knew 
a  few  months  beiore  that,  because  I  happened  to  see  the  check  t(x 
dividends  indorsed  to  them,  so  then  I  knew. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  while  the  United  Fruit  Co.  held  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  was  there  an  agree- 
ment between  you  that  jou  could  only  trade  from  Jamaica  and 
Cuba  and  could  not  acquire  properties  or  buy  fruit  in  Central  or 
South  America! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  There  was  no  fast  and  bound  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding. At  the  time  this  transfer  took  place  I  told  him  that  I 
wanted  to  get  some  Central  American  fruit,  because  if  anything  hap- 
pened in  Jamaica  I  was  obliged  to  get  my  supply  from  Central 
and  South  America.  They  all  refused  to  give  it  to  me.  It  was  not 
very  easy  to  go  to  Central  America  and  buy  bananas  when  they 
controlled  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  control  the  situation  in  Central  America 
and  they  would  not  sell  you  any  fruit? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  not  cooperate  with  you  in  in- 
creasing your  capital  stock  so  you  could  buy  a  plantation  there  and 
control  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No,  sir.  I  asked  them  to  sell  the  stock  out 
They  did  not  want  to  sell  it  to  me.  I  was  the  one  that  insisted  that 
either  one  or  the  other  sell  out. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  the  Atlantic  Fruit  and  Steamship 
Co.  was  organized? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No,  sir.  We  continued  until  about  October— 
about  a  year  after  that.  Just  about  that  time  we  were  forced,  or  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  policy,  to  take  additional  tonnage.  Shall 
I  nrive  you  the  reasons? 

riie  CiiAiitMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Just  at  that  time  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the 
Hamburg  American  Line  got  into  trouble.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
controlled  all  of  the  fruit  space  on  the  Hamburg  American  steamers 
running  between  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America. 

I  think  just  about  that  time  I  was  approached  by  one  of  the  banks 
m  New  York,  who  asked  if  I  wanted  to  enlarge  my  business.  I  told 
them  I  wanted  to  start  a  big  plantation  in  Central  America  and  it 
would  take  millions  to  do  that,  but  I  did  not  want  to  make  any  bond 
issue  unless  I  was  absolutely  sure  I  would  get  the  money,  because 
otherwise  it  would  mean  the  finish  of  our  company.  I  was  going  to 
California,  and  I  was  telephoned  in  Chicago  that  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  representative  wanted  to  see  me.  I  told  him  I  had 
a  meeting  in  California,  but  I  would  be  back  as  soon  as  I  could. 
And  I  did  come  back  inside  of  10  days.  Mr.  Sickel,  the  present 
manager  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  in  New  York,  met  me,  and 
he  asked  if  we  could  use  his  space.  I  told  Mr.  Sickel  we  could  use  it, 
but  at  that  time  we  had  no  fruit  in  Central  and  South  America.  I 
snid,  "We  are  just  making  an  arrangement  to  take  over  the  Central 
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Americftn  Growers  &  Transi)ortation  Co.  I  think  I  am  going  to 
succeed,  and  I  want  a  little  time."  At  the  same  time  I  said  to  Air. 
Sickel, "  Is  this  going  to  be  a  question  for  me  to  just  talk  to  you  so 
you  can  make  a  deal  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  i "  He  said,  "No ; 
we  are  out  with  them.  They  tell  us  that  we  can  not  put  on  any  biff 
passenger  steamer  in  this  trade ;  that  if  we  put  on  any  larger  size  oi 

fassenger  boats  they  will  not  contract  with  us."  I  asked  him,  "  Do 
understand  that  you  will  go  and  carry  bananas  anyway  if  I  do  not 
make  a  contract  with  you?  He  said.  Oh,  we  will  have  to.  We  are 
going  to  give  you  a  chance,  but  if  you  do  not  contract  with  us  we 
will  nave  to  do  the  best  we  can  with  somebody  else."  So  I  felt  that 
if  the  Hamburg- American  was  going  to  go  into  that  business  it  would 
be  two  big  companies  fightinff  between  themselves  and  I  would  have 
a  very  poor  chance.  I  told  Mr.  Sickel,  "  This  is  going  to  be  a  fight 
between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  ourselves.  We  have  no  money." 
Mr.  Sickel  said,  "  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  help  you  out."  I  said, 
^^I  have  a  deal  on  hand  now.  I  have  an  option  of  30  days  to  get 
$5,000,000  if  I  get  this  thing  together."  Finally  I  told  Mr.  Sickel 
I  would  not  talE  to  him  any  more  unless  he  gave  me  a  letter  saying 
he  would  not  deal  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  while  he  was  dealing 
with  me.  I  did  not  want  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  make  them  an 
oflfer,  which,  by  the  way,  they  did  afterwards,  trying  to  break  my 
contract  and  leave  me  in  the  cold  with  my  stockholders. 

The  Chaihman.  That  is,  after  you  had  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment with  the  Hamburg- American  Line  they  tried  to  break  that 
contract? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Last  September — ^I  think  it  was  the  21st  day  of 
September — ^Mr.  Ballin,  head  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  was 
in  London,  and  his  people  asked  me  if  I  would  accept  $150,000  cash 
to  cancel  that  contract.  Mr.  Sickel  was  present.  I  told  him,  "  No ;  I 
could  not  do  so.  We  owe  nearly  $100,000  to  the  people  now.  We  are 
practically  bankrupt  to-day.  It  would  mean  I  would  not  be  able  to 
refinance  the  company,  which  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  do.  So  I 
could  not  do  it."  Later  on  the  attorney  of  the  Hamburg- American 
made  a  remark,  saying,  "  If  the  company  is  bankrupt  and  can  not 
pay  the  hire,  the  contract  will  be  broken."  I  told  him  I  took  care 
of  that;  I  had  transferred  that  contract  to  another  company  that 
had  the  option,  so  that  if  this  company  should  go  bankrupt  the 
contract  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  our  company 
would  stiU  be  good,  because  I  was  ready  to  transfer  it  to  somebody 
else.    And  I  have  done  so,  to  the  benefit  of  my  stockholders. 

Anyway  the  result  was  they  got  angry.  Mr.  Ballin,  I  under.strod, 
was  angry  because  I  did  not  accept  his  offer.  That  meeting:  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  people  was  in  London.  Mr.  Thomann,  who  is  the 
head  man  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line, 
and  Mr.  Sickel,  in  New  York,  were  all  on  our  side.  The  brother  of 
Mr.  Warburg,  of  New  York,  who  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American line  in  Germany — Mr.  Max  Warburg— was  present 
at  all  the  meetings  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  he  informed  me  that 
he  was  really  the  man  that  wanted  this  thing  to  be  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  urging  the  cancellation  of  your  contract 
with  the  Hamburg- American  Lme  while  Mr.  Sickel  was  wanting  to 
treat  you  fairly  ? 
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Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Absolutely ;  he  is  one  of  the  fairest  men  I  have 
ever  met  in  mv  life.  He  argued  with  his  people  in  my  behalf.  I 
told  Mr.  Sickei  at  the  time  I  made  the  contract,  ^  I  am  going  to  get 
into  trouble  if  I  associate  myself  with  you,  if  you  ^o  down  there  now 
and  force  me  to  cancel  this  contract.''  I  coiild  give  you  the  reascm 
why  I  transferred  that  contract  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  We  were  to  make  a  bond  issue  to  the  bank  in  New 
York  for  $10,000,000.  I  sold,  first,  $2,100,000.  I  purchased  some 
property  in  Cuba,  and  that  is  the  money  I  got  out  of  the  property. 
My  original  plan  of  $5,000,000  amounted  to  only  that  much.  Just 
at  that  time  1  secured  a  lot  of  options,  and  one  in  particular  from 
Lindo  Bros.,  of  Costa  Rica.  That  option  I  ^ot  for  $2,500,000,  part 
in  stock  of  tne  company  and  part  in  cash.  Tnen  this  new  bank  came 
in,  and  they  wanted  to  issue  this  $10,000,000  debenture,  and  asked  if 
I  would  turn  over  this  option.  I  thought  I  could  get  some  Santa 
Marta  property,  and  I  told  them,  "  Yes ;  we  can  deliver  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  assets,  and  I  have  an  option  in  Santa  Marta/^ 
This  thing  hung  on  for  a  year,  day  after  day.  The  bank  never  told 
me  yes  or  no.  So  one  day  I  said  to  the  banker,  "  Why  don't  you 
say  yes  or  no?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  are  ready."  I  said,  "The 
option  of  Lindo  Bros,  is  legal :  the  attorney  says  it  is  legal."  "  Well,^ 
he  said,  'Wou  buy  the  thinc.'^  I  said,  "  If  I  have  $2,500,000  to  buy 
Lindo  &  Co.,  and  if  I  have  $1,000,000  to  buy  in  Santa  Marta,  I  don^t 
need  your  money.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  if  you  don't  want  to 
take  it" 

While  all  this  was  going  on  Lindo  Bros,  sold  to  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  while  my  option  was  standing,  and  it  was  published  in  the  news- 
papers. The  United  Fruit  Co.  agents  in  London,  I  understand,  closed 
the  deal,  and  the  Canadian  company  was  started,  and  they  paid 
$1,500,000  more  in  cash  than  my  option  was  for,  to  break  the  deal, 
taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  my  stock.  Then  the  bankers 
said,  "  Well,  you  were  not  able  to  deliver  what  we  wanted,  and  so  the 
deal  is  off."  I  was  put  to  a  lot  of  legal  expense,  and  I  went  to  the 
other  place  in  Santa  Marta,  and  it  practically  put  the  company  in 
the  position  where  it  was  forced  to  reorganize  and  cut  the  stock 
down,  and  everybody  suffered. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all  through  the  manipulation  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes;  I  will  come  back  to  that.  I  forgot  the  main 
point.  Just  at  that  time  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Sickei  that  there  was 
a  meeting  held  between  the  two  directors  of  the  United  Fruit  Ca 
and  Mr.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  after  two  or  three  meet- 
ings the  result  was  that  I  was  asked  the  same  question — whether 
I  would  sell  out  the  contract  for  the  Atlas  Line.  Of  course,  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  said  they  wanted  to  buy  the  line,  and  tlien  Ihe 
thing  was  dropped,  because  they  thought  the  company  would  be- 
come bankrupt.  So  I  turned  over  this  charter  to  our  selling  com- 
pany, called  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Distributors,  in  which  we  own  50 
per  cent  of  the  stock.  The  lawyer  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
gave  himself  away  about  what  they  were  after.  So  that  was  the 
reason  why  I  transferred  those  contracts  to  another  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hamburg- American  Line  still  back  of  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  as  reorganized  at  the  beginning  of  this  year? 
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Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No;  the  Hamburg- American  Line  is  not  baxsk  of 
it  and  really  has  never  been.  At  the  time  of  tfie  first  bond  issue  of 
$2,100,000,  they  bought  $200,000  bonds.  In  this  new  reorganization 
of  the  company  we  changed  the  bonds  for  preferred  stock,  and  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  were  really  the  people  who  practically 
blocked  the  deal.  They  refused  to  cnange  tne  bonds  for  preferred 
stock,  and  four  individuals  were  forced  to  carry  this  deal  through  to 
save  the  company,  to  give  them  this  new  debenture,  and  this  money 
was  advanced,  $200,000,  by  four  people,  and  I  am  one  of  the  four. 

They  could  not  make  the  Hamburg- American  Line  take  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  at  95  per  cent,  so  practically  it  was  not  the  question 
of  backing  that  was  against  us.  The  financial  people,  not  the  traffic 
people — the  people  we  come  in  contact  with. 

The  Chairman.  The  financial  managers  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican have  been  against  you.  Although  95  per  cent  of  the  owners  had 
agreed  to  make  the  transfer,  the  Hamburg- American  refused  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  do  not  control  this  company  of  yours 
now,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  against  you? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  would  not  say  so;  no,  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  relation  to  your  company  in  the 
fruit  business? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  What  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  I  think,  and 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  did,  and  they  did  succeed,  was  this:  In  this 
reorganization  of  the  company  we  did  have  a  contract  for  Europe 
with  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  in  connection  with  another  com- 

Eany  controlled  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line  of  Hamburg,  to 
ring  fruit  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  was  that? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  That  is  the  Hamburg-Columbien  Banana  Co.,  of 
Germany.  This  contract  was  made  in  1911,  and  last  year  we  started 
bringing  bananas  to  Europe,  and  this  changing  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line  for  preferred  stock  tney  not  only  did  not 
want  but  they  insisted  that  the  contract  for  Europe  be  canceled 
so  they  could  make  arrangements  with  somebody  else.  There  was  a 
question  of  saving  one  company,  so  we  were  forced  to  get  out  of  it — 
out  of  the  European  trade,  which  they  absolutely  controlled.  I  could 
not  help  myself.  As  I  understand,  the  Hamburg-American  Line 
could  not  do  exactly  what  the  United  Fruit  Co.  wanted  them  to  do, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  are  very  good  friends  to-day,  because  really 
what  the  United  Fruit  Co.  wanted  was  that  they  take  the  Atlas  Line, 
runiung  to  the  United  States,  away  from  us,  and  there  was  $150,000 
offered  to  me.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  to  be  paid  by ;  naturally  it 
was  offered  to  me  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line.  That  is  all  I 
know,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  teU  you  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  companies.  I  do  not  know  the  inside  of  the  thing.  Of  course,  I 
surmise  a  lot  of  thinjgs.  We  have  a  freight  contract  to-day ;  the  new 
cosnnany  has  the  freight  contract  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  contract  with  Atlas  service? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  We  have  that;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  one  of  the  assets  of  your  oompanj,  is  it? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  contract  the  United  Fruit  Co.  taried  to 
have  broken  and  the  financial  representatives  of  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican in  London  offered  you  $150,000  to  cancel  itf 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  had  cheek  enough  to  refuse,  and  I  did  not  have 
money  enough  to  come  back  home  on. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  do  not  understand  what  became  of  that  contract. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  The  new  company  has  it  now.  As  soon  as  the 
new  companywas  formed  and  all  this  $1,500,000  came  in  we  paid 
jpverybody.  Then  I  took  the  contract,  which  I  turned  over  to  the 
board  of  directors ;  so  I  had  full  control.  When  this  new  company 
was  formed,  the  1st  of  this  January,  I  turned  over  the  contract  to 
the  new  company,  so  the  new  company  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
assets. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  are  the  general  provisions  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  The  contract  is  for  five  years.  You  see,  they  have 
refrigerator  space  on  a  few  of  those  boats,  and  we  have  not.  We  had 
to  have  refrigerator  space,  because  it  would  cost  a  million  dollars 
to  build  refrigerator  boats,  and  we  have  not  the  money.  It  is  very 
good  for  us,  because  we  can  bring  good  fruit  from  South  America. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  that  contract  with  you  to  bring  all  you  care  to 
ship,  or  is  there  a  certain  limit? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  All  of  the  boats  are  contracted  to  us.  We  pay  a 
minimum  on  each  ship,  depending  on  its  size ;  we  pay  from  $2,100 
to  $4,200,  a  minimum  tor  each  ship.  If  we  carry  more,  we  pay  so 
much  a  bunch. 

Mr.  Stephens.  By  that  contract  were  you  permitted  to  ship  to 
various  United  States  ports  or  limited  to  one  port? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Only  to  New  York.  That  is  the  way  that  line 
runs. 

The  Chairman.  What  representative  of  the  United  States  Fruit 
Co.  was  at  that  conference  in  London  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Mr.  Preston. 

The  Chairman.  Himself? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Himself  and  Mr.  Keith.  Mr.  Keith  is  the  vice 
president  and  the  agent  in  London.  I  know  that,  because  I  saw  them 
when  they  left  the  room.  I  was  at  the  Bitz  Hotel,  and  I  faced  them, 
the  three  of  them  coming  down  from  Mr.  JBallin's  room ;  I  saw  them ; 
I  faced  the  three  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ballin  is- 


Mr.  Di  Giorgio  (interposing).  Mr.  Ballin  is  the  head  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  Mr.  Preston,  the  president,  and  Mr.  Keith, 
the  vice  president,  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  were  there  in  Londov^  ^n 
conference  with  Mr.  Ballin  and  making  an  effort  to  have  this  contract 
between  your  company  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line  brdken, 
and  offered  you  $150,000  as  an  inducement  to  cancel  that  oontractt 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  want  to  tell  you  all  this, 
but  t  guess  I  am  forced  to  tell  you.  You  see,  the  question  will  go  to 
the  banker,  and  the  first  thing  we  know  it  will  come  out  in  the 
papers ;  we  will  get  in  a  fight,  and  the  banks  will  cut  our  credit,  and 
there  vou  are. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  per  cent  of  the  fruit  business  into  the 
United  States  is  controlled  oy  the  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Last  year,  I  think,  it  was  about  63  or  64  per  cent, 
if  I  am  right.    Thej  say  that  in  their  own  statement. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  think  Mr.  Preston  said  he  controlled  60  per  cent  of 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Central  America. 

Mr.  Di  GiOBGio.  If  he  said  that,  I  guess  he  knows,  but  I  think  in 
one  of  their  own  statements  they  say  they  have  60  per  cent,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  a  little  over  60  per  cent  of  the  fruit. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  active  competitor  have  they  in  the 
trade  than  your  company! 

Mr.  Di  Gioboio.  I  do  not  like  to  say  if  there  is  any  other  competi- 
tor in  the  United  States  except  nwself,  but  if  you  ask  me  my 
opinion — but  I  have  no  proof,  and  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chaibman.  What  other  importers  are  ^ere  in  New  York! 

Mr.  I)i  GioBOio.  In  New  York  is  the  Cuneo  Importing  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  what  their  relations  are  with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  They  are  supposed  to  be  independent. 

The  Chaibman.  But  do  you  know  what  their  relations  are? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  No;  not  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  only  thing^ 
I  know  was  that  last  year — ^last  summer,  I  think  it  was — ^all  at  once 
the  Cuneo  Importing  Co.  came  in  having  a  lot  of  money  to  continue 
the  business.    They  must  have  obtained  it  somewhere. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  mean  they  were  bankrupt? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  Yes;  they  were  in  bad  condition.  I  will  not  say 
they  were  bankrupt ;  they  owed  a  lot  of  money.  So  long  as  the  banlra 
will  give  jou  credit,  you  can  do  business,  but  I  know,  of  course — ^he 
told  me  himself — ^that  he  owed  a  lot  of  money  to  the  bank.  Of  course, 
I  did  want  to  make  some  arrangement  with  him,  and  he  told  me  him- 
self, and  all  at  once  I  heard  of  a  lot  of  the  stock  in  the  market  that 
was  purchased  by  the  Cuneo  interests. 

Mr.  Habdy.  By  what  interests  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  Bv  the  Cuneo  interests.  Two  days  after  I  talked 
with  him  one  of  the  buyers  of  the  stock  in  his  company  came  in  and 
saw  me  and  asked  if  I  knew  who  was  buyins  the  stock  of  Cuneo. 
He  said,  "  It  is  very  strange  they  are  buying  tne  stock  when  we  are 
losing  all  this  money."  Some  rumor  was  around.  I  think  one  of  the 
Jamaica  papers  had  an  article  last  summer  to  the  effect  that  the  com- 
pany was  controlled  by  some  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  individuals; 
out  then  they  deny  it,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  same  newspaper  came 
out  in  an  article  and  denied  it. 

The  Chaibman.  In  your  efforts  from  time  to  time  to  finance  your 
company,  you  found  the  banking  situation  was  controlled  in  some 
way.  Did  you  know  just  who  were  behind  it  and  who  were  check- 
mating you  in  your  enorts  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  Yes ;  I  could  make  a  very  good  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  So  that  their  influence  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
you  from  getting  the  financial  assistance  that  ordinarily  you  com- 
manded ? 

Mr.  Di  Giobgio.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  To  operate  with,  from  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  any 
other . 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio  (interposing).  I  never  did  any  business  with  Ktilm, 
Loeb  &  Co.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  came  into  this  deal  through  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line,  at  the  time  I  told  you  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  had  on  its  hands  what  looked  like  a  fight.  Mr.  Sickel,  of  the 
Hamburg- American  Line,  took  me  to  the  oflSce  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  t  Co. 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Warburg. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Sickel,  throughout  the 
entire  transaction,  was  without  criticism,  as  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes,  sir. 

Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  assembled. 

The  Chairman.  What  trades  are  you  in?  Between  what  ports 
in  the  United  States  and  what  foreign  ports? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  We  run  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  sometimes  we  go  to  Boston  with  a  very  few  cargoes  in  the  summer 
time;  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Santa  Marta,  to  which  we  run  now,  but  w€ 
carry  that  on  the  Hamburg- American  Line  boats :  and  from  New 
Orleans  we  run  to  Mexico,  Honduras,  Nicaragua  ana,  once  in  a  while, 
we  bring  some  cargo  from  those  places,  Nicaragua  or  Honduras  or 
Mexico,  when  we  are  short  of  fruit;  when  we  are  short  of  fruit  from 
the  West  Indies  we  bring  some  Central  American  fruit  to  the  eastern 
ports. 

The  Chairman.  You  charter  your  ships? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  general  cargoes  as  well  as  fruit? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No;  no  cargo.  We  carry  a  little  bit  of  freight, 
only  for  two  houses  in  Jamaica,  with  whom  we  have  a  special  ar- 
rangement. 

Tae  Chairman.  Do  you  cany  any  general  cargo  from  the  United 
States  to  those  countries  namea  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Only  to  Jamaica,  but  only  with  these  two  houses 
for  whom  we  have  been  carrying  for  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  is  engaged  in  the  trade  from 
the  ports  in  the  United  States  you  have  named  to  the  ports  in  Cuba 
and  Central  America? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  You  mean  in  the  fruit  business  or  in  the  freight 
business? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  fruit  business. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  In  the  fruit  business  are  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  the  Cuneo  Importing  Co.,  which  is  the  name  of 
that  firm  now,  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  Lanassa  & 
Goffe  from  Baltimore  to  Jamaica.  On  the  Gulf  are  the  Vaccaro 
Bros,  from  New  Orleans  to  Honduras;  the  Bluefields  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.  between  New  Orleans  and  Nicaragua,  and  I  think,  the 
Huobard-Zemurray  people  between  the  two  ports  of  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  and  Honduras.  There  is  another  company  down  there,  the 
Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.,  who  only  run  one  steamer  every  15  days,  with 
"^ery  small  cargo. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  Hubbard- 
Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  GiOBGio.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  relations  are  now. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  rumor  about  it,  but  up  to  a  few  months  ago 
the  Fruit  Dispatch  Co.  was  selling  a  lot  of  tne  fruit  in  the  tTnited 
States  and  Caiiada  for  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Co.  is  the  selling  com- 
pany of  the  United  Fruit  Co.) 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  suggest  quite  an  intimate  relation- 
ship? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  discontinued  a  few  months 
ago,  say,  five  or  six  or  seven  months  ago,  I  do  not  remember.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Co.  was  selling  the  fruit  in  the  Gulf 
ports  for  every  company  except  Vaccaro  Bros,  and  ourselves.  We 
all  can  sell  our  own  fruit.  Kven  when  the  United  Fruit  Co.  con- 
trolled our  company  we  sold  our  own  fruit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  Vaccaro  Bros,  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  United  Fruit  Co. ! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Mr.  Preston  told  me  himself  once  that  they  were 
interested  in  Vaccaro  Bros. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  I  was  in  Boston  one 
day — ^I  do  not  like  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Several  years  ago  or  recently  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Oh,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  between  1907  and 
1909 ;  I  was  talkingone  day  with  him  and  he  told  me  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  that  would  lead  you  to 
believe  that  they  were  interested  in  the  Vaccaro  Bros,  now — ^diat  is, 
the  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  would  rather  be  excused,  sir,  from  answering 
that.    I  do  not  want  to  say  either  way,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  feel  warranted  in  expressing  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  would  rather  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  Vaccaro  Bros.  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  actually  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Orr,  Laubenheimer  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Well,  at  that  time,  as  I  say — ^up  to  1910,  or  a  little 
later,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question  that  the  United  controlled 
all  those  companies  and  used  to  sell  all  their  fruit.  I  mean  they 
did  not  make  any  bones  about  it ;  everybody  knows  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  so  now? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No  ;  they  say  now  that  they  are  not  interested. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  knowj  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  that  time 
there  was  some  hint  that  they  mi^ht  possibly  get  in  trouble  and  be 
prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  caused  them  nominally  or  in  fact  to 
sever  their  relations  with  these  other  companies. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  think,  as  to  those  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  com- 
panies, the  fact  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  companies  came 
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out  after  the  suit  with  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Co.    That  is  what 
my  recollection  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  sent  us  tariffs,  and  yet  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  your  company  is  not  enga&ed  in  the  general  freight  business! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  think  we  onrjr  issued  a  tariff  once  from  New 
York.  We  were  to  run  a  steamer  mm  New  York  to  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  and  the  south,  but  then  we  discontinued  that  line.  We 
only  ran  a  few  steamers,  but  we  did  carry  freight  from  New  Orleans 
to  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  but  practically  only  for  a  comm^xsial  house 
which  we  at  that  time  controlled. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  compete  with  the  United  Froit 
Co.  in  the  freight  business  in  any  way! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No  ;  except  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica  we  have 
two  houses.  One  is  C.  Johnston,  who  is  our  agent  down  there,  I 
have  been  carrjring  their  freights  since  the  first  day  I  started  in  busi- 
ness, about  15  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  call  that  freight 
business  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  that? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  We  are  not  public  carriers.  We  do  not  go  after 
freight.  Once  in  a  while  in  the  wintertime  we  have  one  steamer 
which  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with,  and  we  get  a  cargo  in  the 
regular  line  or  regular  tariff  to  carry  freight — everything  in  the 
way  of  cargo,  lumber  or  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  AUantic  Fruit  Co.  engaged  in  the  freight- 
carnring  business  to  any  port  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes ;  we  carry  some  freight  there.  We  did  carry 
freight  from  Galveston  to  Frontera,  Mexico.  We  carried  mostlj 
freight  for  the  North  American  Dredging  Co..  which  company  is 
constructing  the  channel  in  Frontera.  We  had  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  those  people,  but  they  have  practically  finished  their 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  freight  agreements  with  any  other  car- 
riers to  Mexican  ports? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No;  we  have  no  a^eements  with  anybody  else 
down  there  or  anybody  who  carries  freight,  except  those  people  who 
built  the  big  works.    There  is  no  other  fine  going  to  Frontera. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  now 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  any  of  these  trades,  as  to  the  division  of 
territory  or  the  countries  you  shall  buy  fruit  in  or  anything  of  that 
sort?    Are  you  absolutely  independent  of  them? 

Mr.  Di  Gioroio.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  as  independent  of  them  as  possible  in 
every  respect? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Worse  than  that. 

The  Chairbcan.  Have  you  any  agreement  other  than  that  you  have 
mentioned  with  the  Hamburg- American  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No  ;  except  the  contract  we  have — ^that  they  cany 
bananas. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  contracts  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No.  We  have  practically  no  arrangem^t  with 
anybody  in  the  transportation.  We  are  not  connectea  with  any 
pool.  We  have  not  the  time ;  our  own  steamer  runs  so  quickly,  you 
see,  that  we  do  not  bother.     It  makes  the  round  trip  in  15  days. 
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The  Chatbman.  As  I  understood  you  this  morning,  you  had,  under 
assurance  from  the  banMng  interests  in  New  York  that  they  would 
finance  you,  secured  options  on  various  banana  properties  in  Jamacia 
and  Gentnu  America  i 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  They  were  in  Central  America,  most  of  them. 
Well,  the  arrangement  was  for  all  the  estate  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  option  on  Lindo  Bros,  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
several  nroperties  in  Soutn  America,  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  the  assets  of  the  new  company? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes.  It  is  the  best  fruit  company  in  the  United 
States,  which  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  get.  When  this  oppor- 
tunity came  up  we  went  and  got  this  option.  It  really  was  forced  on 
me;  I  did  not  want  it,  but  l  Imow  now  it  happened.  When  our 
deal  was  pretty  nearly  completed,  the  Unitea  Fruit  Co.  pur- 
chased this  without  considering  us  at  all.  They  knew  of  our  option 
and  that  we  had  it  on  paper. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Your  option  contemplated  that  you  would  put  up  so 
much  cash  and  so  much  in  stock  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  understood  vou  to  say  this  morning  that  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  paid  them  so  much  more  than  your  option  t 

Mr.  Di  ^  Giorgio.  Yes.  I  said  that  this  morning.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  stock  at  that  time,  I  think  they  paid 
about  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  I  was  to  pay. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  ^ou  know  how  many  acres  there  were  in  addition 
to  those  in  cultivation  that  you  were  to  buy? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Fourteen  thousand  acres,  if  my  recollection  is 
right.  There  was  very  little  unplanted  on  this  particular  lindo 
Bros.'  property. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Did  they  have  the  whole  estate  on  which  you  were 
taking  the  option? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  This  was  all  planted  and  bearing,  and  they  were 
shipping  fruit.  I  say  now  that  Lindo  Bros,  used  to  ship  50  per  cent 
of  ail  the  fruits  from  Costa  Rica. 

Mr.  Hardt.  What  I  desired  to  know  particularly  is  whether  there 
was  additional  property  which  you  might  subsequently  have  put  into 
the  plantation  and  made  more  than  14,000  acres? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes ;  we  could  do  that,  but  it  takes  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  How  many  acres  were  there  in  the  whole  thing  that 
you  had  an  option  on ;  how  many  acres  altogether  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  do  not  remember  bow  many  acres  unplanted. 
but  I  do  not  think  there  were  many  unplanted. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  was  practically  tne  whole  thing,  that  14,000 
acres? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

The  Chairkan.  Was  that  the  only  option  you  had  ?  Did  you  have 
any  other  option? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes ;  I  did  have  an  option  in  South  America,  in 
the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  There  were  about  18  properties? 

The  Chairman.  Eighteen  different  properties? 
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Mr.  Di  GiOBGio.  Eighteen  different  properties.  With  this  French 
company  it  was  about  $1,000/X)0.  Those  options  were  on  the  market, 
and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  took  those  too,  after  my  option  expired. 
My  option  expired  on  Wednesday,  I  think  it  was  on  the  3d  day  of 
July,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  they  were  in  Boston  closing  the  deal, 
after  tiiey  agreed,  practically  by  verbal  agreement,  that  I  should  form 
a  separate  company,  and  if  I  could  pay  one-third  cash  and  the  balance 
in  two  years  they  would  give  me  tae  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  did  transfer  the  property  to  my  individual  name  and  took  a 
draft  SO  days  after  signt  That  is  something  unusual.  Tb^y  prac- 
tically gave  me  a  $900,000  property,  or  a  $1,000,000  property,  without 
pa^rine  any  cash.  But  before  I  could  carry  the  deal  liirough  the 
Unitea  went  to  them  and  paid  them  cash  for  everything.  If  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  would  not  have  paid  the  cash  I  would  still  have 
been  able  to  make  the  arrangements,  because  they  did  not  want  to 
sell  out  to  them.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  market  open  to  run  to 
South  America  and  to  run  to  Santa  Marta.  After  we  started  we 
shipped  very  little  fruit.  We  loaded  6,000  bunches  on  one  steamer, 
and  our  exportation  is  increasing.  Although  the  United  Fruit  Ca 
has  gotten  everything,  it  can  not  stop  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  out  of  the  way,  they  would  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  practically  assuming  that  they  control  directly 
or  indirectly  these  other  concerns  that  are  said  to  be  independent  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  If  those  reports  are  true,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  particular  feature,  oi  course,  to  which  the  com- 
mittee wished  to  direct  your  attention  was  whether  or  not  you  were 
eng;aged  in  the  general  freight  business  in  competition  with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  We  understood  from  the  statement  made  here 
by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  that  you  were  their 
competitor  in  the  freight  business.  You  are  not  a  competitor  in 
the  general  freight  and  passenger  business? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  not  been  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No. 

The  CHAm\LAN.  So  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  they  have  the  monopoly  of  the  freight  business  as 
well  as  the  banana  business? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  And  the  Eoyal  Mail. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Eoyal  Mail  also? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  And  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  from  New 
York.    They  go  to  Jamaica  now  with  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  be  clear  about  that.  The  Boyal  Mail,  the 
Hamburg- American,  the  United  Fruit  all  trade  to  the  same  points! 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  To  the  same  points.  All  three  companies  run  to 
Jajnaica,  Colon,  and  Panama.  All  three  companies  go  there.  I 
think  that  to  Cartagena  and  Colombia,  all  three  companies  go.  To 
Costa  Rica,  the  United  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line  go.  The 
Boyal  Mail  does  not  touch  there.  In  Cuba,  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can—I  am  talking  now  about  the  south  side  of  the  island,  near  Cajje 
Maisi.  The  Royal  Mail  goes  to  Nipe  Bay,  and  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Line  goes  to  Santiago.  So,  in  Cuba,  the  United  Fruit  does  not 
go,  except  for  their  own  trade.  They  have  a  lot  of  sugar  there. 
They  carry  that,  but  I  do  not  think  tney  carry  for  anybody  else  in 
^uba. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  How  many  stems  of  bananas  do  you  carry  a  year 
to  New  York  from  the  south? 

Mr.  Di  GiOBOio.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  over  a 
million  stems. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Over  a  million? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Who  carries  all  the  other  bananas  from  the  South! 
The  American  Fruit  claims  to  carry  about  17,000,000. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Vaccaro  Bros,  in  the  South,  and  the  Bluefields 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.^  Hubbard  Zemurray,  and  Orr  Laubenheimer. 
Those  are  the  companies  that  run  in  the  South.  In  the  East,  the 
Lanassa  &  Goffe  Steamship  Co.,  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  the  Cuneo  Im- 

Jorting  Co.  runs  to  Philaaelphia  and  New  York;  and  the  Atlantic 
ruit  Co.  runs  practically  to  all  these  places  except  Galveston.  I 
understand  Mr.  Preston  to  say  we  run  to  Galveston.  We  ran  there 
for  about  one  year.  We  ran  once  a  week  to  Galveston.  Last  year 
they  ran  two  steamers  a  week,  and  we  were  forced  to  get  out;  we 
could  not  stay. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  put  the  two  steamers  in  there? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  They  never  were  in  there 
before,  but  they  put  two  steamers  a  week  in  there,  and  we  got  out. 
They  are  only  running  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 

mr,  Thater.  You  say  you  bring  only  about  a  million  bunches  ? 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  No. 

Mr.  Thater.  I  am  speaking  about  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  I  think  last  year  we  brought  about  7,000,000. 
This  year  I  expect  we  will  do  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  there  are  10,000,000  that  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
sav  thw  do  not  import  which  some  other  concerns  do. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  The  companies  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Yoo  claim  those  are  not  really  independent  com- 
panies f 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio.  Well,  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  mean,  their  appearance  to  you.  In  your  own  mind, 
no  matter  what  your  proof  is,  do  you  think  those  are  independent 
or  dependent  companies? 

Mr.  Di  Gi(«gio.  Well,  you  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  I  have.  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  the  United  sold  all  the  bananas 
to  those  companies  in  the  South  except  Vaccaro  Bros.  I  do  not  like 
to  say. 

Thereupon,  at  2.85  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  January  3, 1913,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m. 

SlEtXDAT,  JAinXABT  31,  1913. 

The  committee  m^  at  10.55  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexan- 
der  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thayer,  Burke, 
Post,  Faison,  Humphrey,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ^ace  in  the  record  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Herman  Sielcken.  We  issued  a  subpcena  for  him  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  early  in  January,  I  believe  on  January 
7.  The  subpoena  was  served  just  as  he  was  departing  for  Europe, 
and  we  consented  that  he  might  appear  after  his  return.    He  has  now 
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that  the  supply  of  tonnage  falls  below  the  demand  for  it,  the  ad- 
vance in  rates  naturally  becomes  most  acute.    , 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  logical.  It  may  be  true, 
but  whjT  is  it?  It  would  seem  that  the  advance  in  rates  would  be  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  tonnage. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know ;  but  if  a  man  who  has  commenced  to  ^lip  in 
large  quantities  is  fighting  with  his  neighbors  to  get  that  tonnage, 
naturally  the  advance  will  be  very  acute. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  there,  during  that  period,  been  any  delay  in  the 
acceptance  of  tonnage  offered  ?  During  tixe  past  two  years,  has  th^re 
been  any  delay  by  Slipping  companies  of  any  tonnage  offered  them 
for  transportation  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  think  I  grasp  what  is  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  in  mjr  mina  is  this:  If  the  relation  of  the 
rates  of  one  period  to  another  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  shipping 
offered,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  tonnage  available  to  handle 
that  shipping,  then  before  the  rates  could  be  increased,  abnormally 
increased,  100  or  200  per  cent  as  a  result  of  the  increased  tonnage 
offered,  there  must  be  some  delay  in  the  acceptance  of  the  tonnage 
that  is  offered.  What  I  wish  to  laiow  is,  if  durmg  the  past  two  years 
shippers  have  had  any  delay  when  they  offered  their  material  for 
shipment,  in  having  that  material  shipped? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  question  of 
delay  in  their  acceptance.  This  advance  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent, 
if  such  are  the  figures,  has  been  very  gradual  over  this  period  of  two 
years.  It  did  not  start  immediately  to  Jump  100  or  200  per  cent;  it 
was  H  gradual  advance,  without  mincer  noctuations. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  an  increase  of  from  100 
to  200  per  cent  within  two  years  is  rather  a  rapid  increase  in  rates? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  a  business  of  very  violent  fluctuations,  because  it 
is  all  guided  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Our  regular  line 
rates  are  guided  largely  by  the  tramp  rates.  He  is  the  man  who 
makes  the  market  for  us. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  this  not  true,  that  since  your  lines  in  most  part 
are  controlled  and  the  rates  fixed  by  conference,  you  have  been  en- 
abled not  simply  to  make  rates  uniform  to  shippers,  but  have  been 
enabled  largely  to  increase  those  rates;  and  do  you  not  indirectly 
control  the  tramp  situation  as  well? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  So  long  as  the  volume  of  business  moving  does  not 
equal  the  available  supply  of  tonnage,  the  regular  lines  have  more  or 
less  control  over  the  situation ;  but  the  minute  the  volume  of  business 
reaches  and  begins  to  exceed  the  tonnage  the  tramp  begins  to  r^a- 
late  us.  In  times  of  depression  the  regular  lines  accept  rates,  as  a 
rule,  lower  than  the  tramp,  because  they  are  rimning  regularly  be- 
tween these  ports,  and  they  run  full  or  half  full,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  the  minute  you  get  to  the  point  where  the  volume  of  business 
exceeds  the  available  tonnage  of  the  regular  lines  the  tramp  comes 
in  to  regulate  us.  For  instance,  take  grain  moving:  to-day.  The 
rate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3/6  per  quarter  of  480.  If  we  were 
to  ask  3  and  9,  the  tramp,  who  is  willing  to  take  it  at  3  and  6^  will 
take  that  business.  The  tramp  is  influenced  entirely  by  conditions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  he  will  come  to  America  if  he  can  get  a 
good  freight,  but  he  will  go  s<Hne  place  else  if  he  can  get  a  better 
freight,  and  the  moment  his  rates  go  up,  our  rates  go  up  idso. 
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Mr,  Hardy.  This  tramp  ouestion,  Mr.  Sickel,  has  been  trouble- 
some to  me.  As  I  understana  it,  you  have  the  definition  of  a  tramp, 
and  you  use  it  now  as  any  vessel  having  an  irregular  line,  whether 
it  belongs  to  a  big  company  or  a  little  company,  whether  there  is 
1  of  them  under  the  same  control  or  20  of  them  under  the  same 
control } 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  as  I  gather  it,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
would  control  if  there  was  no  understanding  between  the  great 
transportation  companies.  But  if  you  have  your  understanding  down 
to  such  a  point  that  in  dull  times  *you  can  tie  up  vessels  at  ports  and 
let  them  go  out  of  business,  and  m  live-tonnage  times  you  can  put 
them  back  into  business,  the  tramp  only  intervenes  in  prosperous 
times  for  the  bulk  trade,  as  I  understand  it.  You  stUl  have  your 
pacl^ge  freight  which  your  connections  enable  you  practically  to 
dominate.  Now,  when  the  transportation  companies  cross  the  ocean, 
have  they  not^  to  reduce  it  down,  to  get  the  business  in  the  position 
where  they  can  tax  it  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  and  is  not  the  law  of 
snpply  and  demand  replaced  by  the  law  of  taxing  the  traffic  all  it 
will  bear? 

Mr.  SiCKEii.  The  basis  for  the  business  of  the  regular  lines  is  that 
if  you  take  away  from  us  the  commodities  whicn  move  in  large 
volume,  like  grain  and  the  products  of  the  farm,  we  will  not  have 
sufficient  cargo  to  fill  the  ships  and  the  competition  will  be  such  that 
the  rates  on  the  goods  of  the  manufacturer  who  ships  only  in  modest 
quantities  and  who  can  not  use  the  tramp  will  gradually  drop. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  will,  provided  you  have  not  an  understanding  by 
which  you  drop  off  some  of  your  tonnage  and  make  the  same  amount 
of  money  out  of  a  less  amount  of  freight. 

Mr.  SiCKEii.  Now,  suppose,  for  instance,  if  our  ships  were  running 
only  half  full  and  we  had  the  power,  by  conferences  to  hold  those 
rates  up  to  an  abnormally  high  figure,  we  would  surely  get  the  com- 
petition of  some  other  regular  line  that  would  be  attracted  by  those 
higher  rates,  and  we  would  have  the  competition  of  the  tramp. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  might  be  if  you  did  not  parcel  out  the  situation 
and  well  understand  how  much  freight  had  to  move.  Now,  if  you 
know  that  the  market  demands  so  much  freight  to  be  moved,  can 
you  not  divide  that  among  your  companies  at  any  rate  you  think 
proper,  if  it  has  to  move?  In  other  words,  don't  you  get  down  to 
the  situation  where  your  rates  are  determined  only  by  <me  proposi- 
tion, that  we  won't  kill  the  business;  we  will  leave  it  so  that  the 
aggregate  amount  will  be  the  most  profitable  figure  to  us  consider- 
ing our  investment  and  expenditures?  If  you  raise  your  rates  too 
high  you  stop  business.  If  you  put  them  too  low  you  lose  money. 
And  don't  you  find,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  conference,  that  the  con- 
ference determines  in  between  those  two  places,  where  they  will  stop 
business  or  Idll  business  or  cripple  busmess,  and  where  they  can 
make  the  most  money  by  fixing  as  high  rates  as  the  business  will 
endure? 

Mr.  SiOK£L.  Naturally  we  always  try  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
business  as  we  possibly  can  without  the  danger 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  killing  business? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Of  either  killing  business  or  encouraging  coihpeti-. 
tion. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  Or  startmg  somebody  else  in  the  business  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Or  starting  somebody  else  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  the  dan^r  of  starting  somebody  else  in  the  buslf- 
ness  arises  largely  from  big  institutions  liKe  the  Harvester  Co.  or  the 
Standard  Oil  or  the  Steel  Trust,  and  you  can  not  afford  to  go  too 
hiffh  with  them! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  can  not  afford  to  go  to  a  figure  with  them  where 
we  set  in  competition  with  the  tramp. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  where  it  would  pay  them  to  charter  their  own  ves- 
sels or  eo  into  the  business? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  That  is  the  same  thought 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  same  thing.  Now,  after  all,  does  it  not 
result  in  this,  that  the  shipping  interests  have  the  absolute  power 
to  fix  rates  up  to  the  limit  of  wnat  the  traffic  will  bear?  And  does 
not  that  explain  why  it  is  that  in  1911,  when  the  trade  of  the  world 
began  to  wake  up  and  do  a  lar^o  business,  the  shipi)ing  business  then 
increased,  not  gradually  and  little  by  little,  but  in  two  years  has 
doubled  its  rates? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Now,  Judge  Hard^,  you  must  remember  that  right 
at  this  moment  the  offerings  in  freight  are  far  in  excess  of  the  supply 
of  TegalsLT  tonnage.  The  business  of  the  United  States  is  not  snar- 
ing K>r  the  reason  that  the  tramp  has  been  attracted  to  American 
waters  and  is  helping  to  lift  the  surplus.  Now,  in  a  condition  like 
this  we  do  not  need  agreements  to  any  extent,  because  natural  condi- 
tions force  the  rates  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  not  to  the  extent  of  doubling  the  rates  in  two 
years,  I  should  imagine.  You  have  not  doubled  your  tonnage.  In 
other  words,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is.  Is  not  this  enormous  increase 
the  result  of  a  well-understood  condition  by  the  shipping  interests 
and  these  tramps  that  you  speak  of,  when  they  are  orou^t  in,  are 
brought  in  under  the  supervision  and  under  the  control  of  the  regu- 
lar lines? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  No ;  you  are  wrong  there. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  per  cent  of  them  are  not  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  I  coula  not  tell  you  that  per  cent.  Those  tramps  that 
are  brought  in  by  the  regular  lines  are  used  by  the  regular  lines  to 
help  lift  their  own  surplus,  but  there  are  a  great  many  tramps  (bar- 
tered by  shippers  without  regard  to  the  regular  lines. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  any  great  amount  of  that  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  has  been  largely  true  in  the  grain  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  true  only  with  reference  to  the  bier 
shippers?  ^ 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  All  shippers  of  ^ain  are  big  shippers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  However,  even  if  the  little  man  m  anv  line  is  able 
to  go  out  and  en^ge  a  tramp  and  secure  business  for  his  vessels 
to  prevent  a  loss,  ne  may  get  an  outward  cargo  that  he  is  going  to 
ship  himself,  but  can  he  get  a  return  cargo? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  That  has  no  bearing  on  it,  because  the  tramp^s  rate 
figures  this  thing  out  on  a  basis  of  a  voyage  outward  or  a  voyage  re- 
turn. Let  me  try  to  make  that  clear.  The  time  charter  rate  outward 
is  in  the  neighborhood  now  of  about  9  shillings 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Give  it  in  American  money,  so  we  can  under- 
stand it. 
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Mr.  SiCKBL.  Suppose  it  is  $2.60  a  ton  outward.  The  tramp  owner 
asks  that  amount  of  money  on  an  outward  voyage,  but  if  he  wiU 
engage  a  ship,  or  any  independent  shipper  wiu  engage  a  ship  for 
the  round  voyage,  he  will  get  a  very  large  conc^ion  on  that,  so  that 
thare  is  very  little  advantage  to  the  man  shipping  outward  whether 
he  takes  it  on  the  high  basis  or  whether  he  takes  it  on  the  lower 
basis  and  bringing  the  ship  back  to  America. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  do  not  understand  it  yet. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Suppose  it  is  $2.50  per  ton  one  way;  what  would  it 
be  for  the  round  ^pf 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  would  be  a  little  more  than  half,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  you  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  on  a  railroad  and  you  get  some 
concession. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is,  about  $3.75  or  $3.80? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  figure  it  out  with  any  decree  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Thateb.  You  said  a  little  more  than  hal£^  You  said  $2.50; 
then,  it  would  be  for  the  round  trip  about  $3.75  or  something  like 
that!    We  are  not  holding  you  down,  you  understand. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Twice  $2.50  is  $5 ;  it  would  work  out  on  the  basis  of 
about  $3.75  or  $4. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  perfectly  evident,  though,  that  none  but  a 
large  shipper  can  do  that.  The  ordinary  shipper  can  not  charter  a 
Tessel  to  carry  his  products? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  shippers  of  coal,  steel,  agricultural  implements, 
g^rain,  and  wood  all  use  tne  tramp  to  a  very  large  extent  to  tne  exclu- 
sion of  the  regular  liners. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  mean  by  wood  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Timber  shipped  from  the  South — pine  timber. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  All  those  jrou  have  mentioned  are  commodities 
that  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  by  great  shippers? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Now,  on  the  high-class  freight  that  would  not 
be  true,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Of  course,  we  handle  a  great  deal  of  those  com- 
modities, and  when  we  do  not  get  them  we  take  away  the  foundation 
of  our  business  and  the  rates  drop  on  everything. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Supposing  I  am  an  exporter  of  wood,  not  an  im- 
porter of  anything,  and  Iliave  so  much  on  hand  that  I  keep  a  regu- 
lar line  of  tramp  steamers  going.  Is  it  cheaper  for  me  to  just  pay 
the  outward  rate  and  let  the  tramp  steamer  get  its  own  return  cargo 
here,  or  is  it  not  possible  I  could  pick  up  a  cargo  ?  I  could,  perhaps, 
do  what  you  suggested  this  mormng,  hire  for  tne  round  trip. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  customary  with  the  large  shippers  of  the  rough 
goods  to  engage  the  tramp  steamer  only  for  the  voyage  over.  He 
wants  to  be  through  with  the  job  after  his  goods  are  deuvered. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  supposing  a  case  where 
you  have  a  continuous  flow  from  this  country  to  the  other  side  and 
you  are  needing  a  tramp  steamer  to  take  it  over  all  the  time.  You 
are  not  ready  to  send  it  all  by  one  ship,  but  you  have  so  much  you 
have  to  have  it  three  or  four  times,  say.  What  is  the  cheapest  way 
of  domgthat? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  fact  that  they  engage  a  ship  for  the  voyage 
over  only  and  then  release  the  ship  is  evidence  that  it  is  the  cheap- 
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est  way,  because  they  are  all  clever  and  understand  tlie  business,  and 
if  they  could  work  the  thin^  out  by  taking  the  ship  for  the  round 
trip  and  find  it  more  economical,  they  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Thayeb.  That  is,  there  is  a  continual  flow  of  tramp  steamers 
that  you  could  get  without  pulling  back  those  you  sent  over  for  one 
voyage. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  the  supply  of  tramps  is  irre^lar.  Sometimes 
they  come  out  in  large  shoals  and  then  the  rates  alldrop.  Then  they 
are  scarce  and  the  rates  are  high. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rates  do  not  drop  on  the  tramp  account  for  these 
package  commodities,  do  they? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  If  the  amount  they  ship  is  a  carload 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  all  those  first-class  goods.  The  tramps  do  not 
affect  that  much  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  from  day  to  day,  but  if  the  tramp  will  come  out 
continuously  for  a  long  period,  so  as  to  cause  a  general  depression  in 
the  rates  on  heavy,  rough  ^oods,  you  will  find  ultimately  that  it 
will  affect  all  of  tfie  rates  without  regard  to  what  the  commodity  is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  as  I  understand  you,  your  regular  lines,  having 
frequent  need  of  bulk  cargo,  in  order  to  fill  out  their  package  and 
valuable  stuff  and  bv  reason  of  their  need  for  ballast,  sometimes 
take  grain  free,  and  have  gone  out  at  times  and  bought  ^ain  to  fill 
in  the  space.  Under  those  circumstances  the  tramp,  having  no  am- 
tracts  for  valuable  freight  and  beinff  a  sort  of  wanderer,  gets  noth- 
ing, but  when  flush  times  come  ana  a  great  deal  of  cargo  is  to  be 
shipped,  and  your  spare  space  won't  take  the  grain  and  lumber  and 
the  ballast  stuff,  then  the  tramp  comes  on  the  scene? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  adopt  that  policy  of  employing  the  tramp  ves- 
sel for  carrying  these  surplus  freights,  and  especially  if  you  have  all 
the  valuable  freights  already  preempted,  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  you 
not  the  whole  thing  in  your  hands  anyhow? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  would  be  a  very  large  job  to  preempt  the  tramp 
tonnage,  because  there  is  so  much  of  it. 

Mr.  IJardy.  I  know  it  is  a  large  job;  but  is  it  not  a  large  estab- 
lishment for  that  job?  Have  you  not  your  combinations  equal  to  tbe 
job? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  I  think  that  job  would  be  too  big  for  them.  I  never 
heard  of  any  steamship  lines  trying  to  do  that.  It  would  be  like 
trying  to  buy  all  the  surplus  wheat  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  consider  the  tramp  now  an  important  factor 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  At  this  moment  he  is  quite  an  important  factor  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade. 

The  Chairman.  The  real  tramp — ^not  the  one  in  the  employ  of  the 
regular  lines. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes,  sir;  most  assuredly;  he  is  a  verv  great  factor 
right  at  the  moment,  and  always  is  at  the  time  of  flusn  business,  be- 
cause in  the  times  when  we  have  not  a  great  d€»l  of  business  he  does 
not  bother  us  very  much,  for  the  reason  there  is  nothing  here  in  the 
way  of  high  freights  to  attract  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  went  too  high  on  your  bulk 
freights,  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Harvester  Trust,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  and  all  those  big  institutions  would  simply  go  out  and  even  build 
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themselves  vessels;  but  as  loiig  as  you  stay  within  reason  does  the 
tramp  situation  cut  much  figure  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  He  regulates  us  because  we  can  not  put  our  rates 
higher  than  the  tramp,  otherwise  the  tramp  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  it  not  that  you  dare  not  "  jump  over  the  moon,** 
but  you  can  go  pretty  high? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  We  go  as  high  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  you  get  to  tne  point  that  you  tax  the  traffic 
all  it  will  bear ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Absolutely  it  is  guided  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.   If  the  demand  is  great,  our  rates  correspond  to  tne  demand. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Mr.  Sickel,  as  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  that 
a  really  existing  law  while  the  law  of  combination  is  in  strong  force? 
In  other  words,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  Mr.  Fordney  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  one  occasion  said,  with  reference  to  the 
lumber  makers,  that  when  they  had  supplied  the  American  demand 
they  shut  down  the  mills  and  they  never  lowered  the  price  to  the 
American  consumer.  If  they  had  a  surplus  they  must  dispose  of, 
they  sent  it  abroad  and  sold  it  abroad  cheaper;  but  as  far  as  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  was  concerned  they  regulated  the  sup- 
ply, and  they  sold  their  output  at  whatever  they  thought  was  justi- 
fiable, ajid  when  the  country  did  not  absorb  their  output  at  the  prices 
they  fixed,  they  stopped  the  supply.  If  you  have  your  combination, 
are  you  not  just  like  the  lumber  business,  only  determined  by  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  who  patronize  you  and  only  prevented  from 
further  rising  by  the  fact  tnat  the  business  will  not  stand  it?  In 
other  words,  you  would  kill  your  business  if  you  raised  it  too  hi^h. 
When  your  combination  is  complete,  vou  dominate  that  thing  in- 
stead of  the  law  of  supply  and  demana,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Judge  Hardy. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  If  this 
law  of  supply  and  demand  regulates  the  height  rates,  why  is  it  that  in 
all  your  conference  agreements  you  have  a  provision  that  is  very 
drastic,  prohibiting  anyone  in  the  combine  from  lowering  rates? 

Mr.  Sickel.  From  what? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Lowmng  rates — from  reducing  rates. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so,  because  often  con- 
ditions do  come  up  in  the  conferences  whereby  rates  are  reduced. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  By  agreement ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  now,  you  take 
it  in  reference  to  your  own  line — ^you  represent  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  in  the  very  conference  agreement  that  you 
signed  is  not  there  a  provision  that  no  one  of  the  lines  shall  lower 
rates  without  agreement,  and  he  has  to  give  bond  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000  for  every  thousand  of  tonnage,  or  something— I  forget  the 
exact  proportion — and  has  to  put  that  money  up  where  it  can  oe  for- 
feited if  he  violates  it.  If  it  is  true  that  the  competition  regulates 
freight  rates,  why  do  you  make  such  drastic  provisions  against  any- 
one in  the  combine  lowering  rates  without  agreement? 

Mr.  Sickel.  If  they  are  m  a  conference,  naturally  such  things  that 
you  mention — of  which  I  am  not  familiar,  but  assume  you  know 
exactly  what  you  are  talking  about 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  all  m  writing. 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  to  maintain  faith. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Maintain  faith? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Good  faith  among  them. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  If  it  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  why  do 
you  care  how  much  they  reduce  the  rates ! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes ;  but  if  it  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  we 
will  work  in  unity  on  that. 

Mr.  Wiu90N.  Would  not  that  working  in  unity  itself  be  an  ob6tra^ 
tion  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  t 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  because  if  we  tried  to  put  up  the  rates  to  an  ab- 
normal level  we  are  bound  to  have  competition,  either  of  the  tramps 
or  by  some  other  regular  line  that  mignt  be  attracted  to  that  trade 
because  of  the  high  increase  we  are  naming;  and  I  have  giyen  in 
my  previous  evidence  that  no  large  combination  of  lines  is  ever 
immune  from  the  attack  of  some  other  large  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  the  "  law  of  supply  and  demand  "  you  mean  that 
the  conference  assembled  considers  the  volume  of  freight  and  then 
determines  what  they  ought  to  fix  the  rates  at  with  regard  to  this 
whole  volume  of  trade;  in  other  words,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand is  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Just  as  high  as  they  can  fix  it  and  no  one  dse 
come  in? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Up  to  the  limit  of  the  danger  point 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  point  to  prevent  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  at  that  point,  if  the  new  line  should  be  at- 
tracted to  the  trade  by  reason  of  your  rates  which  had  been  raised 
to  the  danger  point,  so  that  if  you  would  maintain  them  at  that  level 
they  might  with  some  assurance  go  into  the^  trade;  but  if  they  knew 
full  well  that  just  as  soon  as  they  went  into  the  trade  then  you 
would  drop  your  rates,  in  view  of  putting  them  out  of  business,  is 
it  not  true  it  is  not  attractive  for  that  reason,  which  is  just  what 
would  be  done?  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  bold,  foolhardy  man 
or  company  that  would  undertake  to  break  into  any  of  these  confer- 
ences or  trades  in  the  North  Atlantic,  assuming  that  on  account  of 
the  present  high  rates  governing  in  the  trade  they  might  share  in 
the  traffic  and  establish  themselves? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Right  at  the  moment  there  is  very  little  inducement 
to  any  outsider  in  any  conference  to  attack  the  lines  in  that  confer- 
ence, iDecause  his  business  in  other  directions  is  just  as* good. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  but  is  not  this  the  fact,  that,  as  I  say,  it 
would  be  a  foolhardy  company,  anxious  to  ffive  away  or  waste  its 
capital  and  surplus,  that  would  undertake  tnat?  In  other  words, 
they  would  know  just  as  soon  as  they  went  into  the  trade  the  con- 
ference lines  would  drop  the  rate  and  the  traffic  would  no  longer  be 
remunerative,  and  they  would  just  face  a  loss? 

Mr.  SiCKEi/.  That  is  some  re^lar  line  or  a  tramp  ? 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  is  a  new  line  just  organized.  A  man 
would  see  that  the  rates  are  enormous  and  that  there  are  cargoes  on 
the  docks  awaiting  shipment.  There  is  a  real  demand  for  increased 
facilities,  and  they  would  say,  "  Why,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  lot  of  money.  Let  us  organize  a  new  line  and  put  it  in  that  trade 
at  the  established  rates."  I  say,  just  as  soon  as  they  would  get  or- 
ganized and  fairly  started  the  conference  lines  would  reduce  the  rate. 
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That  would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do,  would  it  not  1    Just  put  them 
out  of  business  before  they  got  fairly  started! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  If  the  line  or  man  who  wished  to  attack  a  group  of 
lines  that  are  in  conference — that  is,  a  man  who  owns  his  Dusmess 
and  has  capital — I  would  think  he  would  be  admitted  without  any 
fight. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  have  to  be  a  very  "  respectable  "  gentle- 
man and  with  unlimited  resources  before  he  would  have  received  that 
invitation  to  come  in,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  am  talking  about  a  newcomer,  one  who  had  never 
had  any  steamers  before — should  come  in  with  capital  and  experi- 
ence, he  would  probably  be  admitted  and  there  would  probably  not 
be  any  fight. 

Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  It  would  be  a  question  whether  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  drive  him  out  or  let  him  in  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL..  That  may  be. 

Mr.  HuMPHiiET.  Do  you  think  that  any  business  man,  unless  he 
had  practically  unlimited  capital,  after  reading  the  conference  agree- 
ment of  your  line  and  the  others  of  the  North  Atlantic  have  signed 
would  undertake  to  go  into  that  business  of  the  North  Atlantic  un- 
less he  has  sufficient  capital  to  break  the  combination  and  force  his 
way  into  it,  in  view  of  the  agreements  that  are  set  out  there  over  the 
signature  of  each  line  in  that  conference,  saying  specifically  what 
they  will  do  and  what  they  are  bound  to  do,  under  neavy  penalty,  and 
the  money  to  put  up  to  force  them  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  the  history  of  all  lines  in  the  different  con- 
ferences. They  did  not  all  begin  with  the  same  number  of  lines  that 
are  now  in  the  conference.  They  may  have  begun  with  a  few,  and  one 
man  makes  an  entry  into  the  trade,  and  then  another  man  makes  an 
entry  into  the  trade,  and  the  number  cf  lines  in  the  different  con- 
ferences are  increasing  all  the  time,  lo^^king  back  over  a  period  of 
10  or  15  years.  I  gave  in  my  testimony  on  the  22d  of  January  how 
we  had  started  in  the  West  Indies  with  the  purchase  of  the  Atlas 
Line  and  finally  somebody  else  walked  in  and  shared  the  business 
with  us,  and  we  fought  and  we  finally  came  together;  and  then, 
ultimately,  after  we  had  settled  our  mfferences,  a  third  company 
comes  in,  and  there  was  no  way  to  keep  them  out  They  were  all 
people  who  knew  their  business  and  had  financial  resources  to  back 
tbem  up. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  it  all  sums  itself  up  into  this — 
that  you  are  not  going  to  let  anybody  in  unless  they  are  so  strong 
you  can  not  press  them,  and  yet  you  talk  about  competition.  It 
is  only  competition  in  so  far  as  you  can  not  profitably  prevent  it  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know,  but  after  the  conferences  are  formed  you  are 
still  subject  to  competition,  because  if  the  tramp  takes  away  the  basis 
of  our  business,  the  rates  are  bound  to  fall. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Outside  of  the  question  that  the  tramps  are  very 
largely  owned  or  controlled  by  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  admit  that,  sir ;  that  they  are  "  owned  and 
controlled.'' 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  making  the  statement.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
admit  it.  I  am  simply  making  the  statement.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
wherever  the  tramp  vessel  begins  to  have  a  regular  trade,  that  they 
immediately  combme  too.    Just  as  soon  as  the  tramp — for  example^ 
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take  it  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  a  lar^e  portion  of  our  grain  and 
our  lumber  are  carried  by  tramp  vessds,  is  it  not  true  that  they 
immediately  followed  after  you  gentlemen  and  fixed  up  a  combination 
of  their  own,  just  as  quick  as  they  get  enough  of  the  freight? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  never  heard  of  owners  of  tramps — ^and  there 
are  himdreds  of  them  abroad — who  have  ever  made  any  attempt  to 
form  a  great  combination  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  you  call  a  sailing  vessel  a  tramp? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  If  she  was  in  no  regular  trade. 

Mr.  Hu3f PHREY.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  in  no  regular  trade.  With 
that  definition,  I  will  say,  for  your  information,  that  one  of  the  first 
conferences  or  combines  that  was  ever  formed  was  formed  by  the 
sailing  ships  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  sailing  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Europe.  They  formed  their  com- 
bination. I  have  seen  copies  of  their  written  aCTeement,  and  imme- 
diately—within 30  days  after  they  had  formed  that  combination— 
they  raised  freight  rates  on  wheat  over  400  per  cent. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well 

^  Mr.  Humphrey.  So  that  the  sailing  vessels  and  the  tramps  are  just 
like  the  other  steamers — as  quick  as  they  get  in  control  oi  the  busi- 
ness they  immediately  combine  on  the  rates. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Mr.  Sickel.  is  it  not  true  that  the  very  object  of  yoar 
conference  is  to  override  tnis  law  of  supplv  and  demand,  if  there  is 
any  such  law,  by  the  law  of  profit  and  toss) 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  do  not  cet  auite  get  that.  [The  stenographer  read 
the  pending  question.!  Well,  to  answer  that  question,  I  but  repeat 
what  I  have  previously  said,  and  that  is,  we  naturally  hold  up  our 
rates  at  the  highest  level  we  possibly  can  in  order  to  make  money. 
That  is  what  we  are  in  business  for ;  but  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
in  any  action  of  that  kind  not  to  bring  in  outside  competition  which 
might  be  attracted  by  the  high  rates  that  we  are  naming. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  did  you  not  enter  into  these  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  accomplish  that  to  a  greater  extent  than 
you  could  as  individual  concerns? 

Mr.  Sickel.  The  original  idea  of  a  conference  was  to  keep  the 
rates  from  sinking  to  a  level  where  it  would  be  ruination  to  us. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  to  destroy  that  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  of  lowering  prices  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  As  much  as  we  possioly  could  we  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  your  conferences  were  entered  into  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  To  sustain  the  rates  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wilson.  To  prevent  them  from  falling  as  a  result  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Preservation  against  annihilation  when  business  is 
so  bad  that  it  would  put  us  all  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Your  conferences,  then,  are  entered  into  for  the 

?iurpose  of  preventing  the  falling  of  prices,  because  you  feel  that  a 
ailing  of  prices  might  destroy  some  of  the  concerns  that  are  in  the 
conference? 

Mr.  Sickel.  We  are  not  thinking  so  much  of  our  neighbors  as  we 
are  thinking  of  ourselves. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  some  or  all  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Sickel.  Quite  so. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Then  it  actually  is  an  obstruction  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  On  the  low  level,  yes ;  but  when  we  come  to  exorbitant 
figures  we  are  regulated  by  the  outsider. 

Mr  WnflON.  That  is,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  you  can  not 
force  up  the  prices  as  a  result  of  this  conference  because  of  some 
tramp  steamers  that  may  come  in  and  take  a  portion  of  the  business  t 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Or  the  regular  lines. 

Mr.  WHiSON.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a 
point  be;^ond  which  you  can  not  raise  the  price,  there  is  a  point  be* 
yond  which,  by  mutual  conference,  you  will  not  lower  the  price,  no 
matter  what  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  may  call  for?  Is  that 
the  situation? 

Mr.  SicKEii.  That  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  this  reason:  Sup- 
pose the  rate  on  anything  to  any  place  is  $10.  We  put  it  to  $11,  and 
we  find  that  will  encourage  competition.  Now,  rates  be^in  to  fall: 
they  have  fallen,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  $5.  We  thmk  we  will 
try  to  get  $6.  The  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  applies  between 
the  $5  and  the  $6  as  between  the  $10  and  the  $11,  because  the  whole 
world's  range  of  rates  have  fallen.  There  may  be  just  aa  much 
dan^r  in  putting  that  rate  to  $6  as  against  $5,  as  it  was  before  in 
makmg  it  $11  as  against  $10.  So,  you  may  go  down  even  further; 
they  have  fallen  to  a  level  of  $3,  and  if  we  try  to  raise  them  to  $4, 
we  are  encouraging  competition  from  somebody  else,  because  $4  may 
be  more  attractive  to  an  outsider  than  what  he  is  getting  in  some 
other  trade. 

Mr.  WHiSON.  In  actual  practice,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  never 
lower  the  rates  beyond  the  point  tnat  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  com- 
petition from  tramps? 

Mr.  SiCK£L.  Tramps  or  other  regular  lines  whose  attack  we  are 
subject  to  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  if  you  are  in  agreement  with  them,  are  you  ? 
,  Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes.    In  any  one  particular  trade  we  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  all  the  regular  lines  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  Mr.  Sickel,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  regular 
conference  between  New  York  and  Hamburg,  and  some  other  lines 
are  in  conference  from  New  York  to  Bremen,  and  some  others  from 
New  York  to  Southampton,  and  those  lines  in  conference  as  to  each 
port,  you  are  not  fearing  attack  from  them,  because  they  have  their 
line  of  business ;  and  the  only  man  you  could  fear  attack  irom  is  some 
individual  starting  out,  is  it  not?  What  line  could  you  fear  from 
Hamburg  to  New  York  that  is  now  running  or  is  now  in  existence 
which  has  any  force? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  might  fear  the  Royal  Mail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  ao  they  run  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  From  Southampton  to  New  York  via  the  West  Indies, 
and  from  England  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  Royal  Mail  might  be  induced  to 
leave  their  line  or  to  start  out  and  try  to  occupy  your  territory  also  ? 

Mr.  SiOKEi/.  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  prevent  their  entering 
into  the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  and  they  both  are  pretty* 
strong  corporations,  or  companies,  and  do  you  not  think  they  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  their  line  that  you  are  in  yours,  and  if 
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they  attempted  that  they  would  fear  a  return  compliment — ^that  you 
would  try  to  enter  into  their  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  occurring  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Does  it  occur.  Do  you  find  the  Boyal  Mail  ever  oomes 
in  your  way! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  mean  8i>ecifically  that  one  line,  but  they  have 
done  that  very  thing.  If  you  will  read  my  evidence  given  on  me  22d 
of  January,  I  stated  we  nought  the  Atlas  Line,  running  from  New 
York  to  the  West  Indies,  and  while  we  are  developing  that  line,  re- 
juvenating it  and  building  it  up,  without  our  leave,  or  permissioD, 
or  any  intimation,  they  walked  mto  our  trade* 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  only  on  the  border  line,  is  it  not,  where  yon 
neither  one  have  a  definite  fixed  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Both  of  us  have  definite  and  fixed  trades. 

Mr.  Habdt.  But  that  territory  where  you  are  coming  in  conflict 
was  out  on  the  outskirts  of  your  several  provinces,  was  it  not?  Thst 
is,  the  West  Indies  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  am  trying  to  cite  a  case  of  where  another  large 
prominent  line  will  come  in  and  take  the  trade  of  another  line.  As 
another  example,  I  can  give  you 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  Mr.  Hardy  has  overlooked  the  statements 
made  here  by  representatives  of  these  conference  lines,  that  they  have 
an  agreement  or  tacit  understanding  by  which  one  line  will  keep  oiT 
the  other's  preserves. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  there  is  not  a  tacit  under- 
standing, right  now,  between  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  Hamburg- 
American? 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  think  I  have  what  the  chairman  suggests  in  mind, 
but  what  I  am  asking  is  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  territory  where 
they  are  now  coming  in  conflict,  is  on  the  outskirts  of  their  prov- 
inces, and  a  territory  which  does  not  belong  particularly  to  any 
kingdom,  and,  as  new  lines,  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  damburg- 
American  Line  have  not  determined  to  whom^  it  belongs.  But  vow 
never  find  any  big  companies  attacking  you  right  in  your  principal 
trade,  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Say  the  Red  Star  Line,  running  now  from  New  York 
to  Antwerp,  would  determine  to  run  a  line  of  steamers  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg,  is  that  the  question? 

Mr.  Habdt.  Yes.    Have  you  ever  had  that  sort  of  competition  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Do  you  not  think  Mr.  Franklin's  evidence  covered 
that  point  very  thoroughly  ? 

Mr.  HuMPHBBT.  My  recollection  is  he  said  they  had  an  under- 
standing about  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  all  say  that;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  no  inducement  for  us  to  go  into  the  New 
York  to  Antwerp  trade,  for  the  reason  we  are  busy  developing  our 
own  trade. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  read  that  testimony  of  Mr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Got- 
theil  along  that  line.  He  stated  no  reason  why  he  did  not  do  it,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  does  not  do  it.  That  is  not  the  question  I 
.was  asking.  You  stated  that  there  was  comp^ition  between  those 
strong  lines,  and  you  gave  what  I  thought  were  outskirt  points  to 
illustrate  it. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  the  West  Indies. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  Therefore  I  asked  you  if  you  ever  come  into  competi- 
ti(Hi  in  their  well  established  territory  I 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Those  lines  on  the  North  Atlantic  do  not  send  theif 
steamers  into  the  ports  of  other  lines,  for  reasons  which  I  think  have 
been  made  fairly  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  SiOKEii.  There  is  no  agreement  among  the  lines  working  the 
eastbound  business  as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be  to  their  respective 
terminal  ports. 

The  Chaibmak.  Because  there  is  no  competition  between  them  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No,  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  that  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Franklin, 
or  Mr.  Grottheil,  and  then  the  additional  statement  was  made  that 
in  each  instance  they  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  one  regular  line  from  New  York  to 
Hamburg.  Do  you  have  any  agreement  with  anyone  else  as  to  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  or  that  no  one  else  would  come 
in  there? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes.  You  were  not  present  when  I  was  on  the  stand 
before,  but  I  made  it  clear,  at  least  I  hope  I  did,  that  we  have  no 
agreement  at  what  relation  our  rate  from  New  York  to  Hamburg 
shall  bear  to  the  rate  from  New  York  to,  say,  Antwerp,  ©ut  au 
of  the  goods  that  are  shipped  from  New  York  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  through  the  various  gateways  are,  after  all,  in  competition. 
You  remember.  Judge  Hardy,  the  sewing-machine  case  I  cited? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  remember  the  whole  discussion  of  that  question. 
You  might  compete  for  the  territory  back  of  the  gateway  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  true:  There  are  about  70  of  these 
world  conferences,  and  the  strong  lines,  like  the  Hamburg- American, 
the  North  Grerman  Lloyd,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  the 
Canard,  and  other  lines,  are  members  of  these  conferences,  and 
the  conferences  try  to  regulate  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  to  South  America  and  the  Far  East;  and  is  it  fair  to 
assume,  for  instance  in  the  trade  occupied  by  the  Atlas  Line,  they 
would  come  in  and  disturb  existing  relations  unless  there  was  some 
amicable  arrangement  made  by  which  that  might  be  avoided?  In 
other  words,  they  are  in  agreement,  as  you  said,  for  a  certain  domain 
which  is  the  larger  and  more  important.  Now,  would  they  fall  out 
over  some  slight  province  lying  outside? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Or  would  they  come  to  terms  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    They  would  not  scrap  over  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  All  of  these  trades  have  been  a  gradual  evolution, 
and  where  lines  have  been  admitted  to  any  conference,  it  has  often 
been  by  agreement  or  it  has  been  by  force. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  which  was  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  perhaps  you  mi^ht  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
on  it.  It  was  a  cablegram  from  London,  as  I  recall,  or,  anyway,  it 
was  from  some  place  m  Europe.  It  spoke  of  some  transactions  that 
were  taking  place,  of  the  Royal  Mail  purchasing  some  line  of  ves- 
sels, as  I  recall,  but  the  significant  part  of  the  paragraph  was  this: 
It  stated  that  in  shipping  circles  the  thought  was  that  this  fore- 
shadowed a  war  between  the  Royal  Mail  and  the  Hamburg- American. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  tnat  ? 
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Mr.  SiCKisL.  I  did  not  see  the  article,  and  I  have  no  knowledge 
to  what  it  referred. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  could  not  heli>  having  a  feeling  of  some  satis- 
faction, and  hoped  that  it  might  oe  true,  because  I  would  like  to 
see  what  the  result  of  a  fight  between  those  two  combines  would  be. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Sickel,  is  not  that  possibly  in  reference  to  a  rumor 
that  the  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  purchased  the  Peninsular  & 
Oriental^  and  there  is  in  contemplation  an  around-the- world's  service 
by  combining  lines?    Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Ro^al  Mail's  intention  to 
expand.  They  have  been  expanding  very  rapidly  the  last  few  years, 
purchasing  other  lines.  It  has  been  rumored  that  they  have  pur- 
chased the  P.  &  O.;  but  nobody  knows  except  those  on  the  inside 
whether  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  had  heard  the  rumor  that  it  has  been  accomplished, 
and  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  know  something  of  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  many  tons  does  the  Royal  Mail  own  now  or 
operate? 

Mr.  SiCKEU  Do  you  mean  the  Boyal  Mail  itself  or  the  lines  that 
those  interests  control? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  ones  it  o^uis  or  that  it  ccntroLg. 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  can  not  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracj^,  but  I 
think  it  is  approximately  a  million  and  a  quarter  tons,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  our  company. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  under  the  impression  it  was  a  little  larger, 
and  you  were  second? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  may  possibly  be,  but  the  so-called  Boyal  Mail 
combination  of  steamers  is  rather  loose — I  mean  it  has  no  concrete 
form  like  the  International  Mercantile  Marine.  They  are  not  bound 
by  a  holding  company,  the  various  companies  are  merely  controlled 
by  the  same  financial  people. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  not  they  leased  or  operated  by  the  Boyal  Mail  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No;  they  are  all  separate  entities  and  have  separate 
managements  and  or^nizati(»is. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  are  just  separate  entities  in 
mutual  agreement  with  each  other? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  the  same  financial  interests  back  of  them. 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes ;  Jud^e  Alexander  gives  the  thought  clearly. 

The  Chairman.  They  nave  interlocking  directorates,  I  suppose,  or 
directors  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Of  course,  you  are  asking  me  to  talk  about  another 
line's  business,  and  I  am  not  quite  familiar  enough  with  it  to  answer 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  out  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  (question,  Mr.  Sickel.  Do 
you  know  what  profit  your  company  made  m  1912  on  its  capitaliaa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Those  figures  were  given  to  the  press  about  a  week 
ago.  I  haven't  them  with  me,  but  I  can  procure  uiem  and  send  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  remember  the  percentage  on  the  invist* 
ment,  without  going  into  details? 
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Mr.  SiCBLEL.  I  remember  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  which  is 
1  per  cent  more  than  the  year  before. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  You  put  your  capitalization,  or  did  a  year  ago,  at 
$96,000,000.    Have  you  increased  that  amount  now  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  it  has  been  125,000,000 
marks,  and  they  have  recently  increased  it  to  150,000,000  marks. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  How  many  dollars  would  that  be? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  A  mark  is  24  cents;  approximately  4  marks  to  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  be  a  good  deal  less  than  $96,000,000. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  seen  it  stated  $96,000,000. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  not  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  gave  a  statement  to  the  press  the 
other  day.  That  included,  I  suppose,  your  capitalization,  net  earn- 
ings, surplus,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  was  only  a  summary  of  it  that  was  cabled  to  us. 
The  report  in  detail  has  not  been  published  yet. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course,  that  net  profit,  of  which  you  speak,  of 
10  per  cent  does  not  include  anything  m  the  way  of  writing  off  for 
new  vessels  and  terminals? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  said  the  dividend  was  10  per  cent,  not  the  profits  of 
the  company. 

The  (jHAiRMAN.  If  you  would  furnish  us  a  statement,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Of  the  earnings  of  1912  ?  That  report  will  be  in  our 
hands,  I  should  say,  early  in  March.  It  is  in  German,  and  I  will 
have  it  translated  and  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  a3i  you,  alon^  that  line,  in  connection  with 
this  10  per  cent  dividend,  how  muchoonded  indebtedness  was  taken 
care  of  at  the  same  time 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  statement  will  show  oil  those  facts? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  All  of  them;  but  I  might  say  our  bonded  indebted- 
ness is  quite  small ;  I  should  say,  as  I  recollect  it,  not  over  60.000,000 
markSr  which  is  about  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Post.  What  percentage  of  stock  is  American  owned  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  nave  no  record  of  that,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  is  owned  here  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  It  is  held  almost 
entirely  abroad. 

Mr.  FosT.  In  Germany  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  In  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  an  importer  of 
New  York,  jated  January  29,  1913,  addressed  to  the  committee, 
in  which  the  writer  asfa  this  question : 

Tbe  undersigned  wishes  to  inquire  whetber  there  is  any  possible  relief  from 
wliat  is  evidently  an  English  shipping  combination. 

We  are  importing  linens  from  Belfast.  Ireland,  and  whether  we  ship  by 
tbe  White  Star  Line,  Anchor  Line,  or  Canard  Line  via  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  we 
are  charged  the  same  rate  of  freight  by  all  these  companies,  viz,  46  shilUnge 
and  6  pence  per  ton,  and  10  per  cent  primage,  making  49  shillings  and  6 

pence  per  ton. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  importing  similar  goods  from  France,  shipped  via 
Harve  and  Southampton  on  one  of  the  above  lines,  namely,  the  White  Star 
LiDe^  whO'Charges  onty  26  shillings  and  6  pence  per  ton.    Th«y  evidently  are 
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seekiug  the  trade  of  the  French  line,  whose  rate  Is  only  25  francs  per  Con, 
but  being  what  is  evidently  a  combination  of  Bnglish  shippers,  thcgr  put  the 
freight  rates  up  every  few  months,  until  it  is  now  at  the  most  outrageous  price 
of  40  shillings  and  6  pence  per  ton. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  us  whether  there  is  anything  that  could  possibly 
be  done  in  this  matter? 

This  is  one  of  the  many  letters  of  like  import  that  we  have  received, 
and  from  his  statement  the  rates  are  nearly  double  from  the  English 
ports  what  they  are  from  Havre,  He  is  asking  the  committee  for 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  relief  may  be  had.  A^y  of  these  letters 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mcrease  in  the  commerce  has  only 
been,  as  I  have  stated,  7  per  cent  in  1911  and  17  per  cent  in  1912. 
and  they  can  not  understand  why  the  rates  have  be^  increased  from 
100  to  200  per  cent  Thus  far  I  have  listened  patiently  to  your 
statement,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  occasion  for  the  mcrease 
in  rates  imless  it  be  that  this  territory  is  occupied  by  the  conference 
lines  and  they  are  absolutely  in  a  position  to  control  tne  rate  and  they 
have  fixed  it  without  reference  to  the  proportionate  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business,  and  have  been  suided  wholly  by  the  arbitrary 
principle  that  they  will  charge  all  nie  traffic  can  bear.  And  is  not 
that  the  only  answer  that  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  existing  con- 
ditions  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  ships  trading  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  this  committee  is  not  interested  are  earning  money  to-day  in 

;uite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  ratio  than  tiie  lines  trading  to  and 
rom  the  United  States.  Take  last  winter,  for  instance,  when  we^  had 
a  great  crush  of  freight,  and  I  appealed  so  strongly  to  my  principals 
abroad  to  give  me  more  of  their  tonnage  in  our  North  American  trade 
so  as  to  avoid  our  chartering,  which  we  were  doing,  to  lift  this  sur- 
plus. I  asked  them  to  rob  other  trades  to  supply  us  with  our  own 
tonnage,  because  the  rates  were  attractive,  and  they  said,  ^  We  can  not 
do  it,  oecause  the  trade  in  other  directions  is  as  good  or  better,  but 
you  are  privileged,  even  though  you  make  a  loss  in  doing  it,  to  charter 
ships  to  relieve  this  surplus."  Now,  isn't  that  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, that  it  must  be  a  world's  condition  and  not  a  local  condition? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
want  you  to  solve  it  from  the  shippers'  standpoint*.  These  confer- 
ences, however,  are  not  simply  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade;  they  are 
throughout  the  world.  May  it  not  be  that  these  rates  have  been  arbi- 
trarily advanced  in  all  these  trades  just  as  they  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  North  Atlantic  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL..  I  think  that  upon  close  investigation  you  would  find 
that  in  the  last  two  years  on  the  capital  invest^  the  tramp  has  made 
more  money  than  the  regular  lines.  Now,  he,  as  a  rule,  is  not  wcM'k- 
ing  in  cooperation  with  his  neighbor.  He  is  floating  around  all  over 
the  world,  picking  up  full  cargoes,  and  yet  he  has  done  bettco:  rela- 
tively than  the  regular  lines.  Now,  there  is  a  man  who  is  not  in  con- 
ference and  who  has  made  money  in  the  last  two  years  out  of  aU  pro- 
portion to  what  the  regular  lines  have  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  wheat  and  lumber  and  coal  and  those 
heavy  commodities  that  usually  move  in  shiploads?     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr.  SiOKEii.  That  is  correct;  full  cargo  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  far  as  those  commodities  are  concerned, 
this  increase  in  rates  might  not  apply  to  the  same  extent 
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Mr.  SicxEL.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  to  the  same  extent,  from  100  to  200  per  cent* 
I  say  it  may  not. 

'hfr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  give  you  some  specific  figures  on  this,  if  you 
wish,  to  show  what  the  advance  has  been  in  the  tramp's  rate.  Two 
years  ago  approximately  we  were  able  to  charter  ships  on  what  is 
Known  as  the  net  form — ^in  this  case,  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  need  not 
^ive  what  it  is  in  American  monev^  because  the  point  I  want  to  make 
18  the  percentage  of  increase,  which  you  can  measure  in  any  cur- 
rency— I  should  say  that  two  years  ago  on  the  net  form  the  tramp's 
rate  was  about  3  and  6  for  a  voyage  over. 

The  Chairman.  Three  shillings  and  6  pence? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Yes ;  3  shillings  and  6  pence.  That  is,  per  month,  on 
the  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  the  ship. 

Within  two  years  14  and  6  was  paid.  You  can  work  out  that  per- 
centage yourself.  Those  are  extremes.  It  has  fallen  now  from  that 
very  high  point  to  around  9s.  It  is  just  like  any  other  commodity, 
that  is  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  like  stocks,  like 
wheat — in  an  advancing  market  it  takes  a  little  step  back  and  then 
it  goes  up  still  further. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  rate  was  on  what  commodity  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  That  was  on  no  particular  commodity.  That  is  a 
basis  for  chartering  the  ship.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain 
more  clearly  what  is  known  as  the  '^  time  charter." 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  that  has  been  explained. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  has  been  explained. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Has  it?  The  point  I  was  wishing  to  make,  is  the 
percentage  of  increase  with  the  tramp,  and  you  see  in  two  years  what 
it  has  been  with  him,  who  is  not  wormng  in  collusion,  if  you  wish  to 
so  put  it,  with  his  neighbor,  and  he  has  benefited  far  more  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  has  dropped  down,  too,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  He  has  come  down  from  about  14s.  to  9s.,  but  I  can 
not  tell;  to-morrow  it  may  be  10s. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  that  in  the  past  year,  from  14s.  to  9s.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  past  two  years.  I  think  you  said  the 
last  two  years? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  My  statement  was  that  it  had  gone  up  from  3  to  6  in 
iwo  years,  approximately. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  then  it  went  up 

Mr.  HujiPHREY.  Gradually  to  14. 
^  Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  it  would  fall  back  a  little,  then  it  would  go  up  a 
little  more,  and  fall  back  a  little,  until  the  high  point  it  touched  was, 
if  I  recollect  correctly,  about  14  and  6. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  should  say  that  the  high  point  was  touched  three, 
or  possibly  four,  months  a^o. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  a  single  instance? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Now  it  has  gone  back  a  little,  to  9. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  such  drop  in  the  conference^  lines— 
they  have  not  dropped  in  any  such  proportion,  have  they,  in  their 
rates  ? 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  never  advanced  to  anything  like  that  percentige, 
SO  tiiat  the  necessity  for  our  dropping  back  did  not  exist,  as  yet,  tat 
if  they  should  fall  down  to  a  level  of,  say,  5  shillings,  which  is  higher 
than  the  low  point  at  which  they  have  touched,  you  would  find  that 
would  affect  conference  rates,  tiecause  then  the  tramp  would  begin 
to  take  away  our  groundwork  on  which  we  maintain  our  business, 
and  the  other  rates  are  bound  sympathetically  to  fall  with  it 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  14-shillmg  rate  a  single  tramp,  or  was  it  the 
general  rate  for  tramps  at  the  time  you  have  quotations,  three  or  four 
months  ago? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Which  is  the  same  principle  as  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  pit  in  Chicago;  that  was  for  wheat,  this  was  for  steamers. 

Mr.  Wiu90N.  Was  it  for  a  single  steamer  at  that  time  that  it 
reached  the  high  point  of  14  shillings,  or  was  it  a  general  rate  lot 
tramp  steamers? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  tell  how  many  steamers  were  fixed  at  that 
figure,  but  as  a  rule  any  commodities  that  fluctuate  to  any  great 
degree  the  very  high  price  is,  as  a  rule,  only  paid  sparingly ;  but  I 
should  say  around  12  and  6  there  were  a  great  many  steamers  fixed. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  mean  that  is  the  market  quotation  ? 

Mr.  SioKEL.  That  is  the  market  quotation,  and  you  deal  in  the 
tramp  ship  in  the  same  way  vou  do  on  the  exdiange  with  stocks. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  x  ou  said  you  over- 
chartered  a  number  of  tramp  steamers,  and  those  were  tramp 
steamers  ? 

Mr.  SicKBL.  Yes;  we  did  that  because  the  movement  of  freight 
that  we  had  under  contract  was  so  large  that  we  could  not  lift  it 
with  our  own  tonnage,  so  we  chartered  these  ships  and  did  it  at  a 
loss,  too. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Because  you  were  imder  contract? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  were  under  contract  for  a  great  deal  of  stuff,  and 
we  had  to  protect  our  contracts. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  We  can  not  gauge  the  movement 

Mr.  Thayer.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  SiCKEL  (continuing).  Of  our  trade  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy, 

Mr.  Thayer.  The  reason  you  chartered  them  at  a  loss  was  because 
you  were  under  contract  ana  had  to  fulfill  these  contracts? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  the  primary  reason;  but,  incidentally,  we 
wished  to  protect  our  trade. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  this  oues- 
tion :  If  you  had  this  great  surplus  of  trade  and  had  chartered  snips 
to  take  care  of  it  and  had  had  no  contracts,  would  you  not  hare 
raised  your  rates  to  correspond  with  the  increased  price  of  the 
chartered  boats? 

Mr.  SicKBL.  We  did  do  that.  We  did  raise  our  rates,  but  not  on 
the  stuff  already  under  contract;  but  for  new  contracts  our  rates 
kept  advancing,  sort  of  following  the  tramp. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  that  as  far  as  your  charges  for  the  chartered  ships 
were  concerned,  if  it  were  not  for  the  contract  freight  you  would  not 
have  carried  it  at  a  loss,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  will  try  to  make  what  I  believe  is  in  your  mind 
clear  with  this  example :  Suppose  to-day  we  were  to  go  m  with  no 
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contracts  at  low  rates  on  our  books,  and  we  wished  to  load  a  tramp 
steamer  at  our  current  figures.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  could 
make  anv  moneyjand  the  chances  are  we  would  make  a  loss. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Why  should  you  wish  to  load  it  at  your  current 
figure? 

Mr.  SrcKEL.  If  we  make  the  figure  higher  the  shipper  will  employ 
the  tramp  himself.    I  can  not  get  my  rates  above  the  tramp. 

Mr.  Thayer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Kight  at  that  point;  the  tramp  is  employed  by 
the  lar^e  shipper,  the  company  or  concern  that  wants  to  move  large 
quantities  of  freight;  for  instance,  the  Steel  Products  Exporting  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — they  are  in  a 
position  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  ship  in  shipload  lots  to  hold 
the  tramp  over  you  as  a  whip  and  dictate  the  rate,  are  they  not ;  that 
is,  you  can  take  their  freight  at  a  certain  rate  or  they  will  employ 
the  tramp,  is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  the  small 
shipper.  Coming  back  to  this  party  whose  letter  I  have  read  here — 
an  importer  of  linens-^he  does  not  ship  in  shipload  lots.  He  will 
uever  use  a  tramp,  and  in  turn  the  exporter  from  this  country,  of  boots 
and  shoes  and  clothing  and  other  commodities,  does  not  ship  in  ship- 
load lots ;  he  can  not  charter  a  ship,  but  he  must  depend  on  the  lines 
in  the  regular  service ;  he  is  the  man  that  is  complaining  chiefly ;  and 
he  is  the  man  who  thinks  he  is  getting  badly  hurt  by  this  advance 
in  rates  on  your  part;  and  he  is  emphasizing  the  fact  that  while  the 
rates  have  increased  from  100  to  200  per  cent  the  volume  of  commerce 
has  not  correspondingly  increased.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  is  the  one 
that  has  the  just  ground  of  complaint,  and  that  the  conference  lines 
absolutely  control  those  rates,  and  that  the  tramp  is  not  a  factor 
at  all? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Might  I  interject  right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  got  a  letter  this  morning  complaining — ^I  wish  I  had 
brought  it  up  with  me — about  the  rate  on  wines.  That  would  be 
ridbit  along  the  same  line. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  many,  many  letters  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET.  I  got  that  one  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  is  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  ccHiference  lines;  it  is  purely  a  question  with  them  what  rates 
they  will  make.  Is  not  that  the  situation,  and  have  you  not  that 
situation  absolutely  in  control,  and  they  dictate  the  rate  up  to  the 
point,  say,  where  the  traflSc  will  not  move? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  When  the  tramp  falls  in  his  rate  he  takes  away  the 
basis  on  which  we  build  up  our  business — ^the  rough  goods — and,  con- 
ference or  no  conference,  when  our  ships  begin  to  run  empty  or  not 
entirely  empty,  but  part  full,  the  pressure  upon  us  in  our  desire  to 
fill  those  ships  is  bound  to  depress  all  of  the  rates  on  every  class  of 
goods,  and  they  will  gradually  sink  to  a  lower  level.  Goods  like 
Dnen  do  not  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  like  the  rate  on  grain,  but 
ultimately  they  are  affected  by  the  tendency  of  the  whole  world's 
.shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Ultimately,  I  say,  because  the  minute  the  low-class 
freij^ht  begins  to  pay  us  a  low  rate  we  are  bound  to  feel  the  effect 
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on  the  high-class  goods,  and  they  will  come  down  with  it.  Confer- 
ences do  not  always  put  up  rates ;  lots  of  times  conferences  put  rates 
down. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBT.  When  have  you  put  down  a  freight  rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  have  not  put  down  any  freight  rates  in  a  broad, 
general  way— of  course,  little;  some  articles  we  might  put  down* 

Mr.  Humphrey.  A  general  reduction? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  A  general  reduction — ^there  has  not  been  any  for  two 
years — ^because  we  began  to  feel  this  change  coming  in  the  whole 
world's  shipping  in  the  summer  of  1910. 

Mr.  HuHPHBET.  Has  there  been  any  marked  reduction  of  frei^t 
rates  in  10  years? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Following  the  collapse  of  the  Boer  War,  when  rates 
were  on  a  high  level,  witnin  a  year  after  that  freights  came  down  to 
a  very  low  level,  and  for  a  period  of  about  10  years  there  was^  great 
depression  in  the  trade.  The  change  came,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
summer  of  1910.  It  was  just  barely  apparent  then,  and  we,  or  many 
of  us,  thought  it  was  merely  a  ^^  flash  m  the  pan  "  and  it  would  peter 
out,  as  did  many  other  little  indications  of  better  freights  during 
the  previous  10  years,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  real 
advance  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Freight  rates  went  very  high  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Boer  War?  That  was  in  1900,  and  a  lot  of  ships 
were  called  in  by  England  to  use  for  transport  purposes  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  took  away  so  many  steamers  that  it  affected  rates 
the  world  over. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  dropped  back,  you  did  not  drop  to 
your  former  level;  you  simply  dropped  back  to  the  level  where  you 
were  when  the  Boer  War  inflated  the  rates,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  dropped  back  to  a  level  of  freights  where  hun- 
dreds of  tramp  owners  became  bankrupt,  and  the  regular  lines,  many 
of  them,  could  not  earn  sufficient  for  their  depreciation  or  their 
interest. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Your  general  level  is  higher  to-day  than  it  ever 
has  been,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  25  years,  and  I  have 
never  seen  the  condition  of  shipping  the  world  over  finer  than  it  is 
to-day. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  never  saw  freight  rates  as  high  as  they  are 
to-day,  did  you  ? 

Mr,  SiCKEL.  Taking  them  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  mean — ^taking  them  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And,  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  that  is  not  a  local  condition ;  it  is  a  condition  that  extends  the 
whole  world  over. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  that  I  know  that  your  conferences  ex- 
tend the  whole  world  over,  wherever  there  is  any  water.  There  is 
just  one  more  question 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  But  this  applies  to  ships  that  are  not  in  conferences. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand  that,  too.  There  was  one  statement 
of  yours  awhile  ago  that  struck  me  as  very  significant,  and  that  was 
when  you  said  freight  had  collected  to  such  an  extent  that  you  ap- 
pealed to  the  representative  or  the  owners  of  j^our  line  in  Europe  for 
relief.     Could  you  suggest  any  way  that  we  might  escape  the  humili- 
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ating  condition  of  having  to  wire  to  Europe  for  our  tonnage  as  well 
as  for  water  rates  we  shall  have  to  pay  when  we  do  send  for  ships; 
in  other  words,  can  you  suggest  to  the  committee  some  way  we  can 
be  free  to  purchase  and  carry  our  own  commerce  ourselves? 

Mr.  SiCKEZ#.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  do  not  consult  our  princi- 
pals abroad  as  to  wnat  rates  we  shall  name  from  the  United  States 
to  the  ports  of  the  world  that  we  serve.    That  statement  is  incorrect 
Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Do  you  fix  freight  rates  without  consulting  with 
the  people  in  Europe? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do.    They  attempt  no  supervision  over  us. 
Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  You  are  absolutely  nee  in  the  fixing  of  your 
freight  rates? 
1^.  SiOKEL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  how  does  it  happen  that  in 
the  very  papers  to  which  your  line  is  a  party  the  agreements  are 
made  in  Europe  and  it  is  understood  that  they  shall  not  be  changed 
without  consultation,  and  in  regard  to  ^our  passenger  rates  it  is 
specified  it  shall  be  at  Jena?  How  does  it  happen  that  your  line  is 
the  only  one,  so  far  as  this  committee  has  yet  discovered,  which  inde- 
pendently fixes  freight  rat^  without  any  consultation  with  Europe? 
Mr.  SicKEL.  You  are  talking  about  freight  rates  now,  are  you  i 
Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Yes. 

Ifr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  explain  that  except  that  they  do  not  attempt 
to  say  we  shall  name  this  or  that  rate  on  any  particular  commodity. 
Mr.  Thateb.  Not  even  a  basic  rate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  even  a  basic  rate.  I  gave  that  in  my  testimony 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  You  mean  to  say  the  owners  in  Europe  or  the  men 
who  control  this  particular  line  are  not  consulted  in  nxing  freight 
rates? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  On  exports  from  the  United  States? 
Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  make  that  statement,  sir,  and  I  am  under  oath. 
There  has  not  been  a  scrap  of  paper  in  our  office  since  I  have  been 
oomiected  with  this  company  that  has  ever  told  me  what  my  rates 
shall  be  from  the  United  States  to  any  port  we  are  serving. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  You  fix  them  entirely  without  any  consultation 
with  the  home  office? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Without  any  consultation  with  the  home  office.  This 
does  not  apply  to  what  we  call  our  import  or  westbound.  They  make 
the  rates  over  there  on  that. 

Mr.  HiTMPHBEY.  Yes ;  I  understand.  I  am  talking  about  eastbound 
now. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  do  not  want  you  to  get  this  thing  confused  with 
the  westbound,  because  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  westbound. 
If  we  are  a^ed  what  rate  is  charged  to  the  principal  ports  on  the 
other  side,  we  have  a  clear  understanding.  We  also  have  a  similar 
understanding  as  far  as  westbound  rates  are  concerned;  that  is,  on 
our  import  business.  We  are  not  to  interfere  with  that  business.  We 
will  not  contract  the  goods  here.  We  will  leave  that  all  to  them 
abroad.  But  on  the  export  it  is  all  left  to  us. 
Mr.  Habdy.  Who  is  ^'  us ''  ? 
Mr.  SiCKEL.  "  Us  "  meaning  our  own  corporation  here — the  Ham- 

burg- American  Line. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Then,  in  fixing  rates  from  here  to  Europe,  you 
do  not  consider  what  the  rates  are  from  South  America  to  Europe 
or  anywhere  on  that  triangular  trade?  Your  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  South  American  trade,  too? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  I  am  forced  to  make 
another  explanation.  When  I  stated  what  I  did  I  referred  entii-ely 
to  freight  rates  across  the  Atlantic;  that  is,  to  all  ports  where  the 
steamer  goes  across  the  Atlantic.  We  have  an  interest  with  the 
Hamburg-South  American  Line  in  the  service  from  here  to  Brazil. 
That  service  is  managed  by  the  Hamburg- South  American  Line, 
and  they  do  compel  our  agents,  who  are  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  to  con- 
sult with  them  with  regard  to  rates  they  are  naming  outbound.  But 
that  is  a  line  we  are  not  agents  of.  Some  other  interest  is  the  agent. 
I  am  talking  about  our  own  corporation — the  Hamburg- American 
Line.  On  all  of  the  rates  we  name  from  the  United  States  to  all  of 
the  porls  of  the  world  we  never  consult  them,  and  they  never  attempt 
to  dictate  to  us  what  the  rates  shall  be. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Those  rates  are  fixed  by  conference  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  rates  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  are  not  fixed 
by  conference,  because  there  is  no  conference  on  the  New  York- 
Hamburg  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Well,  the  rates  generally  are  fixed  by  conference 
on  the  North  Atlantic.     You  do  not  fix  your  rates  independently  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Unfortunately,  you  were  not  here  on  Wednesday  to 
hear  my  evidence  on  that. 

Mr.  Hu3fPHREY.  Let  me  understand  this,  because,  if  we  have  dis- 
covered some  line  that  fixes  its  rates  in  this  country,  independent  of 
anyone  else,  I  am  mighty  glad  to  know  it.  I  have  been  looking  for 
a  line  of  that  sort  for  some  time,  and  I  want  to  understand  it:  You 
say  that  between  here  and  Europe  you  fix  the  rates  yourself  and  do 
not  consult  with  anyone  else ;  a  conference  does  not  fix  it,  and  you  do 
not  consult  with  any  other  line,  but  you  fix  the  rates  yourself.  Is 
that  true  ?    If  that  is  the  fact,  I  am  mighty  glad  to  discover  it. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  correct,  with  one  qualification.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  misunderstand  me.  In  the  evidence  given  here  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy a  few  days  ago,  he  showed  a  combination  of  lines  into  the 
Baltic,  and  he  showed  that  there  was  a  conference  among  the  lines 
serving  that  territory  that  fixed  the  rates  from  the  United  States. 
But  those  rates  are  fixed  without  consultation  with  the  principals 
abroad.  Take  another  trade:  As  I  cited  here  last  Wednesday,  the 
rates  on  the  trade  to  the  Levant  are  controlled  by  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment, to  which  we  are  a  party. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  do  you  fix  yours?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.    I  do  not  care  anything  about  other  people. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Ask  me  this  question:  To  what  ports  abroad? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Between  here  and  Europe,  you  said  you  do  not 
consult  anyone  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SicKEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  not  fixed  by  conference.  Now,  tell  us 
how  they  are  fixed  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  For  a  small  proportion  of  our  goods  which  go  into  the 
Baltic,  they  are  fixed  by  conference  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  different  lines  trading  to  the  Baltic! 
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Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes;  but  withont  any  dictation  from  their  respective 
principals  abroad.  That  may  be  true  in  some  of  the  other  lesser  ports 
that  we  serve  bv  transshipnient  at  Hamburg.  But,  when  it  comes 
to  the  great  volume  of  business  that  is  going  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  we  are  not  membes^  of  any  conrorence  and  our  principals 
abroad  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  us  what  rates  we  shall  name. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  not  yet  told  us  how  you  did  fix  yours. 

Mr.  SucKxu  How  I  fix  thos»  rates? 

Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiOKEL.  By  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  HuMPHKET.  Independent  of  any  other  line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Indepenaent  of  any  other  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  gentleman's  agreement  or  under- 
standing of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Sickeu  There  is  no  gentleman's  agreement  or  understanding 
whatever  on  the  large  and  more  important  business,  which  is  the 
business  that  goes  to  Sie  continent  of  Europe,  in  which  we  are  in  com- 

Setition  with  the  lines  serving  Antwerp,  tne  lines  serving  Rotter- 
am,  and  the  lines  serving  Bremen. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  get  different  rates  from  your  competi- 
tors! 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  trade  to  the  same  points. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  He  just  trades  to  Hamburg,  and  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  to  Bremen. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  But  we  have  competition,  just  the  same,  even  though 
they  may  serve  Bremen  and  we  serve  Hamburg,  and  the  goods,  after 
they  leave  the  ship  and  get  into  the  interior,  are  in  competition.  I 
brought  that  out  in  my  evidence  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  very  point.  You  say  in  fixing  rates 
from  New  York  to  Hamburg  you  do  not  consult  anyone.  You  do 
not  take  into  consideration  what  others  are  carrying  for,  but  just 
fix  the  rates  independently,  as  an  independent  line,  and  you  take  that 
trade  and  do  not  fix  the  rates  with  reference  to  these  other  lines  by 
any  agreement  or  understanding,  a  gentleman's  agreement,  or  any 
other  kind.    You  just  simply  run  independently? 

Mr.  SiCKEi*  We  are  absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  much  do  your  lines  vary?  You  say  you 
run  to  Hamburg;  what  is  the  nearest  port  where  you  have  a  com- 
petitor? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Bremen. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  much  difference  is  there  between  your  rates 
to  Hamburg  and  the  rates  of  your  competitor  to  Bremen  from  New 
York?    How  much  do  your  rates  vary  f 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  a  rule — mind  you,  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  are  going 
over  the  testimony  we  went  over  last  Wednesday. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  the  whole  question  was  gone  over. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  rule  they  are  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Those  rates? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  they  are  not.  They  differ,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
govern  the  difference.    Sometimes  we  are  higher  on  a  commodity 
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than  the  North  Gterman  Uoyd  to  Bremen  and  sometimes  they  an 
hiffher  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  proportion  of  the  frei|^t  carried  to  Ebunborg 
by  your  lines  is  conference  rreightt 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  To  Hamburg  proper  there  is  no  conference  bosinflflB. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Well,  take  it  for  points  beyond  Hamburg,  tfaroa^ 
Hamburg? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  I  should  say  that  80  per  cent  of  our  business  from  the 
United  States  to  Hamburg  is  on  a  bill  of  lading  reading  from  a 
United  States  port  to  Hambur£^  which  would  leave  20  per  cent  that 
is  ^ing  to  ports  beyond  Hamburg.  Now,  of  that  20  per  oent  of 
business  going  to  ports  beyond  Hamburg  I  can  not  give  you  accu- 
rately how  much  of  it  is  controlled  by  conference,  but  I  would  say, 
offliand,  not  to  exceed  half  of  it.  In  other  words,  90  per  c^it  of  our 
business  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Hamburg,  wheUier  it 
is  going  to  stay  in  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  go  on  to  the  di^uit 
ports  01  the  world,  is  free  of  any  dictation  by  our  principals  abroad 
or  dictation  by  conference. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  much  of  that  business  going  to  Hamburg,  that 
90  per  cent  which  you  referred  to,  is  to  interior  points  and  carried 
on  through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  SicK^  Carried  on  through  bills  of  lading  to  the  interior  ( 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEU  I  can  not  answer  that,  but  it  is  a  small  proportion. 
Because  it  does  not  ^  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  the  lousiness  is  consumed  in  Hamburg.  The  man 
who  purcliases  it  in  Hamburg  on  a  port-to-port  bill  of  lading  will 
attend  to  the  interior  distribution  himself,  all  of  which  evidence  was 
brought  out,  I  hope  clearly,  the  last  time  I  was  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  make  a  rate  on  a  very  small  proi>ortion  of 
goods  carried.  You  make  a  rate  to  the  interior  points  in  a  veiy 
limited  number  of  instances,  do  you  not!    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  As  a  rule  the  receiver  abroad  prefers  to  do  his  own 
distributing;  yet  some  of  them  Will  ask  that  a  through  bill  of  lading 
be  issued  to  the  interior  of  Europe.  But  this  does  not  prevent  all  (h 
those  four  or  five  prominent  gateways  like  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ant- 
werp, and  Rotterdam  being  in  competition  with  eacn  other,  just  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  are  tne  gate- 
ways on  goods  coming  westbound  to  the  interior  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Sickel,  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  goods  carried  by  your  line  from  New  York  to 
Hamburg,  intended  for  interior  points,  is  taken  at  rates  by  your 
company  without  any  conference  whatever  with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  to  the  port  of  Hamburg, 
whether  it  is  destined  to  the  interior  or  not.  I  can  not  always  teu 
the  ultimate  destination  of  the  merchandise  or  where  it  is  gomg  to 
be  consumed. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  is  it  not,  because  of  what  is  known  as 
the  N.  D.  L.  V.  agreement,  by  which  the  port  of  Hamburg  is  reserved 
to  the  Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Oh  now.  Judge,  I  have  shown  clearly  in  my  previous 
evidence  that  all  of  those  ports  are  still  in  competition ;  but  because 
the  Bed  Star  may  not  compete  directly  to  Hamburg,  it  may,  as  you 
say,  be  controlled  by  the  agreement  you  have  referred  to. 
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The  Chaisman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  But  the  prmcipal  reason  we  have  not  direct  competi* 
tion  from  others  is  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  we  run  larsely  what 
we  caU  the  combination  freight  and  passenger  steamer.     . 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  nave  gone  over  that. 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  And  we  make  a  freight  rate  that  is  not  attractive  to 
the  outsider  to  compete  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  another  element  that  keeps  out  an 
ambitious  rival — ^what  is  known  as  the  fighting  fleet  of  Hamburg? 
To  be  more  specific,  is  it  not  true  that  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Svndikats-Shederei,  a  corporation  which  operates  the  fighting  ships 
of  the  six  largest  Hamburg  companies  engaged  in  extra-European 
trade;  a  company  which  is  nominally  a  vessel-owning  company  with 
a  capital  of  $1,428,000,  engaged  in  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  which 
actually,  is  a  defensive  corporation  owned,  in  respect  to  the  capital 
shares,  as  follows : 

Hamburg-American    Line $786, 400 

Hamburg-South  American  Line 106,600 

German   Steamship  Co 154,700 

German-Australian  Steamship  Co 130,900 

C.  Woermann 119, 000 

Crerman-East  Africa  Co 71,400 

Or  a  total  capital  of  $1,428,000. 

Is  not  this  company  owned  and  controlled  in  the  proportions  I 
have  ^ven  by  these  several  companies  trading  out  of  Hamburg,  and 
the  ships  used  as  fighting  ships  in  trades  and  as  against  other  com- 
panies that  may  threaten  to  come  into  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  SiGK£L.  Whether  that  company  exists  now  or  not  I  can  not 
say,  because  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  it.  I  do  know,  posi- 
tively, that  at  one  time  it  did  exist. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated — as  fighting 
ships  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  organization  of  the  com- 

The  Chairman.  My  information  is  to  the  effect,  further,  that  in 
the  distribution  of  snares  they  were  apportioned  with  reference  to 
llie  tonnage  of  the  companies  named,  and  that  this  fighting  corpora- 
tion was  organized  on  December  19  and  registered  on  December  23, 
1905,  and  that  one-half  the  original  capital  was  paid  in  immedi- 
ately. Also,  that  four  comparatively  small  and  inexpensive  ships 
were  purchased  and  used,  with  such  others  as  might  be  chartered 
from  time  to  time,  and  hired  out  to  the  six  owners  of  the  company 
to  meet  dangerous  competition  and  to  drive  it  away ;  that  the  fight- 
ing ships  handled  chieny  bulk  goods,  leaving  merchandise  which  re- 
quires prompt  transportation  to  the  care  of  the  parent  company, 
which  maintains  its  nominal  rates  as  far  as  possible,  the  stress  of 
competition  being  borne  by  the  fighting  ships,  technically.  Also, 
that  in  the  times  of  peace  the  fighting  ships  engage  in  regular  trade 
on  time  charters,  and  that,  as  this  corporation  is  not  one  for  profit, 
primarily,  the  investment,  in  reality,  is  a  new  sort  of  insurance.  My 
information,  further,  is  that  the  Sj^ndikats-Rhederi  made  no  money 
at  the  beginning  of  its  history,  this  fact  indicating  that  the  ships 
were  actively  engaged  in  commercial  warfare,  but  that  last  year  the 
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returns  were  favorable,  as  rates,  generally  speaking,  were  higher 
and  the  regular  lines  required  less  expensive  support 

As  I  say,  that  is  our  information,  and  this  line,  as  we  understand, 
is  still  in  existence  and  for  the  same  purpose,  whenever  necessity 
may  require.    What  information  have  you  on  that  ? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  I  have  no  information  direct  from  my  principals 
that  that  exists,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Syndikats-Bhed- 
erei  does  exist.  I  have  never  before  heard  the  division  of  the  shares 
among  the  different  lines,  but  the  purpose,  I  do  believe,  is  as  stated 
here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  A  gentleman  was  talking  to  me  a  short  while  ago, 
and  he  told  me  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
about  running  a  steamship  line  between  this  country  and  Germany. 
He  went  to  Hamburg,  and  while  he  was  making  his  investigations 
he  was  informed  that  no  line  of  ships  running  m  competition  with 
the  Hamburg- American  Line  would  be  permitted  to  come  into  the 
port  of  Hamburg.    Now,  he  did  not  mean  that  there  was  a  statutory 

Erohibition,  did  he?    If  that  was  true,  what  was  the  reason,  if  you 
now  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  can  not  believe  that  that  is  true,  because,  as  I  stated 
last  Wednesday,  from  our  southern  United  States  ports — that  is, 
south  of  Norfolk  on  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf — ^there  are  a 
great  many  steamers  running  to  Hamburg  in  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  statutory  prohibition  or  any  Gov- 
ernment requirement  or  any  Government  regulation  that  would  pro- 
hibit that? 

Mr.  Sickel,  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  this  question.  Perhaps  it  would 
take  too  long  to  answer  before  recess,  but  I  shall  not  he  here  this 
afternoon.  What  motives  induce  you  to  charter  tramp  steamers? 
That  is  a  pretty  comprehensive  question. 

Mr.  SiCKEi..  To  protect  our  trade  and  our  clients.  It  would  be  a 
fine  state  of  affairs  if  the  shipper  to  Hamburg  did  not  have  the  facil- 
ities to  ship  his  business. 

Mr.  TiiAYER.  You  understand,  Mr.  Sickel,  that  when  I  am  asking 
these  questions  they  are  more  for  information  than  they  are  for 
criticism.    The  criticism  would  come  after  we  develop  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  is  primarily  to  protect  our  trade.  Any  man  who 
does  not  protect  his  trade  oy  onering  the  necessary  facilities  is 
bound  to  have  somebody  else  come  along  and  share  the  business 
with  him,  which,  of  course,  we  would  try  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Just  one  further  question,  to  turn  back  to  your  hear- 
ing last  Wednesday.  You  said  you  did  that  partly  as  you  had  con- 
tracts that  you  had  to  fulfill? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Any  extra  freight  that  you  took  by  those  steamers 
you  took  at  a  rate  that  would  pay  you,  didn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Sickel.  I  tried  to  get  as  near  to  what  we  would  ask  for  a 
full  cargo  of  that  stuff  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  understand  you.  Of  course,  you  charged  for  a 
tramp  steamer,  but  you  charged  at  a  rate  that  would  pay  you  if  you 
could  use  the  whole  steamer  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  but  remember  we  were  discussing  this  same 
subject  a  few  minutes  ago.    If  to-day,  for  instance,  we  had  not  a 
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contract  <m  our  books,  and  I  were  to  go  out  and  charter  a  steamer 
at  the  present  rates  we  are  asking,  the  chances  are  we  would  lose 
money,  showing  we  did  not  charge  as  much  as  the  tramp  would. 

Mr.  Thaybr.  But  when  you  have  got  to  charter  steamers  you 
have  to  do  it? 

Mr.  SiOKKU  Sometimes  we  can  not  eauge  the  amount  to  fit  the 
amount  of  tonnajge  pointed  our  way,  ana  in  order  to  prevent  any  de- 
lay, whether  it  is  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss — and  it  is  generally  at  a 
loss — ^we  will  take  an  outside  steamer  so  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  our 
clients. 

Mr.  Thateb.  You  could  not  do  that  very  long? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No. 

A  recess  was  thereupon  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recess  the  committee  reassembled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sickel,  I  believe  you  wanted  to  make  a  state- 
ment 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes;  I  wish  to  make  it  with  regard  to  the  relation 
which  the  exports  of  the  last  two  years  bear  to  tne  previous  years  as 
against  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  ocean  freights.  During 
the  recess  I  developed  the  fact  that  your  figures  are  measured  in  dol« 
lars  and  cents,  which  the  statistics  of  the  steamship  lines  do  not  pay 
any  attention  to,  as  they  are  influenced  only  by  the  volume  of  business 
that  moves.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  to  make  the  comparisons  such 
as  you  brought  up  this  morning  is  not  altogether  fair,  and  that  you 
should  measure  it  not  by  the  number  of  dculars'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise that  had  been  exported  but  by  the  volume.  For  instance,  during 
1912  we  have  been  in  the  position  where  we  have  had  all  three  of  our 
prominent  cereal  products  on  an  export  basis — ^that  is,  com,  wheat, 
and  oats — something  that  we  have  not  seen  for  10  or  15  years ;  that 
is,  where  all  three  are  being  exported  simultaneously.  My  remarks 
apply  particularly  to  the  tact  that  oats  are  being  exported,  which 
are  a  bulk  article.  I  think  if  you  would  go  into  your  records  and 
develop  what  the  volume  of  this  business  has  been,  not  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  but  in  the  space  that  the  goods  occupj,  you  will  find 
that,  comparing  the  advance  of  ocean  rates  with  the  increase  in  vol- 
ume, the  figures  will  be  very  diflFerent  from  those  which  you  gave  me 
this  morning. 

Of  course,  I  have  had  no  time  in  this  hour  of  recess  to  try  and 
analyze  this  thing,  but  I  do  know  from  my  intimate  contact  with  the 
business  that  the  goods  that  have  moved  in  the  last  year  or  so  of  a 
bulky  nature  have  been  abnormally  large,  and  it  is  tne  volume  that 
affects  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  there  has  been  an  abnor- 
mally large  increase  in  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn  and 
oats? 

Mr.  Sickel.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  movement  of 
t^oalt 

Mr.  SiGKEEB.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  the  statistics  do  not  show  that  to  be  cor- 
rect of  coarse  even  that  argument  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Mr.  Hasdt.  Along  that  line,  Mr.  Sickel,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the 
last  12  months  all  commodities  have  advanced  in  price,  so  that  an  m- 
crease  of  17  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  total  commerce  would  not 
represent  that  much  of  an  increase  in  the  volume  if  the  commodides 
were  the  same? 

Mr.  &CKSL.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  cereals,  for  the  reason  that 
cereals  have  fallen  in  price  in  the  last  six  or  nine  months.  Their 
tendency  is  downward. 

Mr.  Habdt.  How  about  coal  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Coal  has  been  fairly  stationary.  There  has  not  bm. 
much  change  in  the  price  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Hardt.  The  main  articles  of  commerce  you  named  are  ooal, 
wheat,  com,  and  oats.   Does  that  apply  to  lumber  alsof 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  true  of  lumber.  I  am 
not  familiar  enough  with  the  record  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of 
heavy  timber  from  the  Oulf ,  but  my  remarks  apply  very  largely  to 
coal,  wheat,  com,  and  oats,  which  represent  an  enormous  volume. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  constitutes  a  large  volume,  but  very  little  in  the 
value  of  the  export  trade? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Now,  when  you  get  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  coal,  that  would  not  enter  into 
it  much? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  value  of  those  four  articles  would  not  represent 
a  great  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  articles  shipped  from  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  if  the  other  and  more  costly  articles  were 
goin^  out  during  the  year  1912,  the  probability  is  that  the  17  per 
cent  mcrease  is  more  in  dollars  than  it  is  in  volume? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes ;  more  in  dollars  than  it  would  be  in  volume. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  it  is  possible  that  the  weight  of  your  freight  is  no 
greater  than  it  was  12  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  must  not  figure  weight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  talking  about  space  or  weight. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  space  and  weight 

Mr.  Hardy.  Either  one  of  them  may  not  have  increased,  and  yet 
the  value  of  your  exports  increased  17  per  cent? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  value  of  the  exports,  I  assume,  has  increased 
17  per  cent ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  may  be  largely  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  valuable  commodities  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  not  impossible;  but,  after  all,  the  volume  of 
the  manufactured  goods  is  not  the  thing  that  makes  rates;  it  is  the 
volume  of  the  low-class  freights. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  17  per  cent  increase  may  not  represent  any  more  space  than  ycHi 
had  before? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  On  the  high  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  mi^ht  not  represent  a  bit  more. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  That  is  not  impossible.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  know  the  high  manufactured  goods  have  been 
going  up  in  the  last  12  months  ? 

Mr.  SrcKEL.  That  has  been  the  tendency  of  nearly  evervthing  ex- 
cept cereal  products.    Their  tendency  has  been  downwanL 
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Mr.  EL^BDT.  I  understand  there  is  probably  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  this,  that  the  increase  in  the 
freight  rates  has  only  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  com,  oats,  wheat,  and  coal,  and  like  products  in  our 
export  trade? 

Mr.  SiOKEL.  Of  course,  I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  on  that,  but  I 
would  say  offhand  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  freights  is 
possibly  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  volume,  because  the  demand 
has  been  greater  than  the  supply  of  tonnam  to  move  it,  and  there- 
fore you  get  rather  an  acute  situation,  and  rates  are  apt  to  go  up 
more  rapidly  when  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Just  before  taking  recess  we  had  up  the  subject 
of  fighting  ships,  and  the  testimony  with  reference  to^  the  company 
or^nized  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  off  competition.  Now,  do  you 
think  with  that  company  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  fight- 
ing any  independent  line  that  might  seek  to  come  into  the  trade,  and 
with  the  Hamburg- American  and  those  other  lines  back  of  it,  an 
independent  line  or  even  a  tramp  ship  would  have  the  ghost  of  a 
show  in  the  trade  as  an  element  oi  competition? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  If  the  competitor  came  in  properly  equipped,  with 
the  right  kind  of  tonnage  and  with  financial  resources,  I  do  not  think 
the  fight  would  last  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  the  companies  that  are  financially  equipped 
like  the  Hamburg-American,  the  North  Oerman  Lloyd,  and  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine,  are  all  in  these  conferences  in  the 
different  trades.  It  would  only  be  in  the  event  a  new  company  would 
be  organized  that  any  such  condition  as  that  might  be  brought  about 
so  far  as  new  capital  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  the  only  com- 
pd;ition  that  could  affect  you  at  all  would  be  what  you  call  the  tramp 
ship,  ships  handling  the  bulk  cargo,  and  this  company  has  been 
organizea  as  an  engine  of  defense  against  the  tramp  ships,  so  that 
thev  may  not  even  annoy  you  or  from  time  to  time  depress  your  rates 
by  butting  into  your  trade  in  an  irregular  way  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Of  course,  a  fighting  ship  when  doing  its  work  is 
affecting  the  business  of  the  lines  that  may  be  supporting  that  ship. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Imes 
to  be  affected? 

Mr.  SiCKXL.  That  is  the  primary  idea  of  the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  it  not  proven  in  experience  to  be  a  very 
effective  way  of  disposing  of  the  tramp? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not  know  many 
times  that  the  Syndikats-Rhederei  has  been  called  upon  to  exercise 
its  fighting  abilities,  except  once  to  my  knowledge^  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  continent  of  Europe  and  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  when  it  was  employed  it  was  employed  very 
effectively,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  SiCK£z>.  My  recollection  of  that  is  the  interests  that  were 
competing  with  the  conference  lines  engaged  in  that  trade  finally 
admitted  the  man  who  wished  for  an  entry  into  the  trade,  even 
though  the  fighting  ship  was  on.  I  refer  to  Menzells,  who  made  an 
effort  to  engage  in  that  trade.  The  fighting  ship  was  used,  and  he 
is  in  it  to-day,  working  with  the  conference.  That  is  a  case  where 
the  fighting  ship  was  not  an  effective  tool. 
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The  Chairman.  Please  state  to  the  committee  what  relations  the 
Hamburg- American  has  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Sicksij.  Do  you  refer  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  as  a  shipper  of 
produce 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Or  as  a  fruit  carrier? 

The  Chairman.  As  a  fruit  carri^. 

Mr.  SiGKEii.  I  gave  it  as  a  fruit  carrier  in  my  evidence- 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  relations  with  them  as  i 
shipper  of  produce? 

Mr.  SiCKEc  We  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  other  than  you  have  stated,  as  a  fruit 
carrier? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  given  in  our  evidence  on  Wednesday  last,  thejr 
name  the  same  rates  to  the  ports  that  we  mutually  touch  by  tacit 
aj^eement,  although  there  is  no  written  agreement  or  moral  obliga- 
tion that  one  shall  maintain  the  rates  of  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  for  you  to  go  into  that.  Have  yea 
any  arrangement  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  as  regards  the  European 
fruit  trade  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  That  is,  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SicKEL.  We  have  none  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  South  America,  or  Cuba,  or  Jamaica,  or 
Colombia? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  mean  from  those  countries  to  Europe? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  We  have  no  understanding  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  you  went  over  the  matter  of  your 
relations  with  them  in  the  trade  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States  the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  We  covered  that  in  our  testimony  on  Wednesday. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Di  Giorgio's  testimony? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  concur  in  his  statement  with  reference  to 
the  Hamburg- American  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  eff<»ts 
made  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  get  the  Hamburg- American  to  can- 
cel their  contract  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  Judge,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  answer  that  question 
now  in  a  very  few  words,  it  would  be  like  takinjg  a  page  out  of  the 
middle  of  a  book  and  trying  to  tell  you  what  the  story  is.  If  you 
will  give  me  10  minutes,  I  think  I  can  do  it,  and  give  you  the  rela- 
tions between  the  three  companies  in  the  matter  of  the  carriage  of 
bananas.  I  think  possibly  I  can  give  you  a  fairly  good  bird^-eye 
view  of  the  situation.    Are  you  agreeable  to  my  doing  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  In  my  testimony  of  Wednesday  last  I  gave  a  little 
outline  of  the  history  of  our  Atlas  Line,  running  from  tiie  West 
Indies  to  New  York.  I  stated  that  it  was  a  small  Tine,  and  we  were 
developing  it  when  the  Koyal  Mail  came  in  and  competed  with  us, 
and  we  had  a  fight,  and  that  fight  was  settled,  and  afterwards  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  b^an  operating  large  passenger  and  freight  ^ps. 
When  we  acquired  the  Atlas  service  from  the  English  owners,  we 
acquired  with  it  a  contract  that  they  had  with  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
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for  the  carriage  of  bananas  from  Central  American^  South  American, 
and  West  Indian  ports  to  New  York.  This  freight  contract  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  until  it  expired  at  the  end  of  1911.  The 
contract  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  oursdves  for  the  carriage 
of  their  bananas  was  not  renewed,  because  we  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  terms  under  whidh  we  would  carry  their  fruit. 
The  substance  of  our  disajgreement  was  this:  In  all  our  previous 
contracts  we  had  had  the  right  to  substitute  steamers  in  the  service; 
that  is,  if  a  steamer  was  lost,  we  could  put  in  another  steamer  of 
equal  equipment  suitable  to  the  carriage  of  fruit,  and  that  steamer 
would  fulnll  the  contract,  or  if  we  desired  to  sell  a  steamer,  we  were 
privileged  to  put  in  another  steamer  of  equal  equipment  and  suitable 
to  the  carriage  of  fruit  The  United  Fruit  Co.  refused  in  any  new 
contract  to  permit  such  a  substitution,  and  because  we  were  trading 
for  a  contract  for  the  carriage  of  this  fruit  covering  a  period  of 
10  years,  we  could  very  clearly  see  that  that  would  be  a  great  restric- 
tion to  the  development  of  our  line,  because  if  we  wanted  to  sub- 
stitute new  and  improved  steamers,  we  would  have  to  operate  them 
thereafter  without  the  fruit.  There  were  many  other  minor  dif- 
ference between  us,  but  that  was  the  one  that  really  broke  off  our 
negotiations.  Our  negotiations  looking  toward  the  renewal  of  this 
contract  covered  a  period  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half;  that  is, 
I  think  it  was  in  May,  1910,  that  we  began  negotiations  for  the 
renewal. 

In  May«  1911,  it  was  seen  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  our 
coining  to  agreement.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  had  only  one  competi- 
tor of  any  magnitude  operating  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  port 
of  New  York,  which  is  where  our  steamers  run  to.  and  that  whs  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Di  Gior^o 
is  the  president.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Di  Giorgio, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  I  went  to  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  make  a  contract  with  us.  I  had  a  great  difficulty  in  satis- 
fying him  that  I  was  acting  in  good  faith,  he  believing  that  I  was 
merely  trying  to  get  a  proposition  from  him  in  order  to  use  it  as  a 
club  over  the  United  Fruit  Co;  but  I  told  him  very  frankly  that  we 
could  not  come  to  conclusions  with  the  United,  and  that  I  was  open 
to  trade  with  him  fairly.  I  finally  satisfied  him  on  this,  and  on  the 
3d  day  of  August,  1911,  I  closed  a  contract  with  him  by  which  he 
took  all  the  space  suitable  for  the  carriage  of  bananas  in  our  Atlas 
Line  steamers,  and  the  contract  was  to  be  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  contract,  which  was  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1911.  The  contract  that  I  made  with  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  was 
to  run  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  that  contract  is  in  effect  to-day. 
At  the  conchiaion  of  our  negotiations  looking  toward  the  closing 
of  a  ccmtract  for  the  Atlas  service,  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  said  to  me  that  he 
would  like  to  engage  in  the  exportation  of  bananas  from  the  West 
Indies  direct  to  Europe.  I  told  him  that  I  had  jurisdiction  over 
only  the  United  States  service,  and  if  a  contract  of  that  kind  was  to 
be  made  it  would  have  to  be  made  in  Hambui^;  and  I  suggested 
that  be  proceed  to  Hambur^^  present  my  letter  of  introduction,  and 
see  if  he  could  come  to  conclusions  with  them.  He  went  abroad,  and 
he  did  conclude  a  contract  with  our  people.  It  was  for  two  steamers, 
with  the  idea  that  we-  would  build  two  more  steamers,  and  if  after 
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the  four  steamers  were  in  operation  the  trade  pr<Mnised  well  we 
would  consider  building  two  more  steamers.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  me  to  state  to  you  that  all  fruit  that  is  carried  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Europe  must  be  taken  in  by  refrigerator  steamers.  While 
Mr.  Di  Giorgio  was  negotiating  with  our  people  for  this  contract  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Europe,  he  told  our  prmcipals  abroad  that  his 
company  was  about  being  reorganized,  and  asked  would  we  not  take 
a  financial  interest  in  it 

Tlie  carf iage  of  fruit  from  the  West  Indies  to  New  York  is  the 
most  important  item  of  freight  the  Atlas  Line  has.  The  people  who 
had  supplied  the  fruit  for  us  before — ^the  United  Co. — had  thrown 
us  overboard.  We  had  made  an  alliance  with  a  smaller  concern,  and 
it  was  to  our  interest  to  maintain  this  smaller  concern,  so  that  they 
could  produce  fruits  to  make  freights  for  us  on  our  Atlas  service. 
That  naturally  was  the  thought  back  of  the  minds  of  mj  principals 
when  they  took  a  financial  interest  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  The 
amount  of  the  securities  that  they  took  was  $200,000  of  bonds.  The 
total  bond  issue  was  $2,500,000,  and,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
capitalization  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  was.  stock  and  bonds,  about 
$11,000,000,  so  that  our  percentage  of  tneir  securities  was  an  ex- 
tremely small  one,  and  in  no  sense  a  control.  It  was  done  almost 
entirely  to  encourage  them  to  build  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Di  Giorgio  returned  from  Europe,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
about  October,  1911.  Mr.  Cecil  Lindo,  of  Costa  Rico,  who  is  the 
largest  producer  of  bananas  in  that  Republic,  outside  of  possibly  the 
United  Co.  themselves,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  by  the 
United  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Lindo  gave  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  an  option  on  his  property.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  secured  options  on  certain  banana  planta- 
tions located  in  Santa  Marta,  Colombia^  with  the  idea  of  getting 
some  banker  to  form  a  new  and  larger  company  that  would  emlnrace 
the  assets  of  the  then  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  and  these  new 

Properties  on  which  we  had  an  option.  He  appealed  to  us  to  en- 
eavor  to  find  some  one  who  woula  finance  it  for  him.  I  introduced 
him  to  Mr.  Paul  Warberg,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.^  who  was  extremely 
indifferent  in  the  matter  and  showed  very  little  if  any  inclination  to 
^o  on  with  the  thing,  because  he  was  not  interested.  Finally  Mr. 
I>i  Giorgio  found  another  banking  concern,  Hallffarten  &  Co.,  who 
underto^  to  finance  this  proposition  for  him.  Aoout  the  time  that 
they  were  consumating  the  deal  Mr.  Lindo  either  could  not  or  would 
not  exercise  his  option.  So  the  whole  refiQancing  fell  throu^.  It 
was  to  the  interest  of  our  principals  to  maintain  this  competition 
existing  arainst  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  as  they  were  to  make  freights 
for  us,  and  I  appealed  to  our  people  to  know  if  they  would  not  I^d 
some  assistance  to  the  Atlantic — if  the  deal  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  its  entirety,  at  least  partially,  by  saving  the  Santa  Marta  properties 
to  the  Atlantic.  Our  people  at  one  time  were  willing  and  did  offer  to 
contribute  to  any  f  una  made  up  that  would  assist  them  in  holding  on 
to  these  options,  covering  these  properties  in  Santa  Marta,  but  that 
deal  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  our  people  finally  ffot  to  the  point 
where  they  felt  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  throw  wnat  looked  like 
good  money  after  bad,  and  abandoned  any  further  efforts  looking 
toward  saving  the  company  from  bankruptcy,  because  the  business 
had  grown  Quite  bad  and  there  was  more  or  less  competition  with 
the  United  Fruit  Co.    The  two  companies  were  fightmg,  and  our 
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investment  and  our  contract  looked  in  great  jeopardy.    The  culmina- 
tion of  all  these  financial  difficulties  came  last^summer. 

Without  my  knowledge,  the  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. — 
at  least,  I  think  it  was  he — approached  our  principals  in  Hamburg. 
What  ar^^uments  he  used  or  what  he  said,  I  do  not  know.  The  fiiib 
information  that  I  had  that  there  was  an;^  attempt  at  a  conference 
between  my  principals  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  principals  was  that 
I  ^t  a  cable  from  my  principals  that  a  conference  would  be  held 
in  London  in  Septembler,  and  lor  me  to  come  over,  as  I  was  more  or 
less  familiar  witli  the  situation  and  I  could  probabW  be  of  some 
service  in  any  negotiations  that  mi^ht  take  mace.  I  was  further 
requested  to  bring  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  with  me,  if  I  could  induce  him  to 
go;  and  he  consented  to  go,  but  he  was  no  part  of  the  conference  in 
London. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Preston^  the  president  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  in  London.  He 
stated  to  my  principals  that  it  was  the  common  report  that  the 
Atlantic  Co.  had  about  used  themselves  up  financially,  were  ap- 
proaching bankruptcy;  that  they  had  not  fulfilled  their  freight  con- 
tract with  us,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  us  fruit  for  our 
Atlas  steamers  for  a  period  of  15  years,  and  would  make  a  similar 
contract  for  a  service  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe.  We  told  Mr. 
Preston  that  while  we  knew  of  the  reports  that  existed  in  regard  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Atlantic  Co.,  yet.  nevertheless,  the 
Atlantic  Co.  had  fulfilled  their  contract  with  us  tor  the  carriage  of 
bananas.  Aside  from  .the  moral  feature,  we  had  no  legal  grounds 
for  breaking  the  contract ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Preston's  proposi- 
tion had  a  certain  amount  of  attraction  for  us,  because  the  concern  we 
had  hoped  would  supply  us  with  fruit  indefinitely  was  in  a  very  shaky 
condition.  We  had  nobody  else  to  go  to,  and  we  did  entertain  his 
proposition  very  seriously.  Mr.  Preston  said  that  if  we  wanted  to 
accept  his  proposition  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  Mr.  Di  Giorgio 
and  arrange  the  matter.  We  told  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  verv  frankly  what 
the  situation  was,  and  we  offered  him  $150,000  to  be  released  from  the 
contract,  but  he  refused. 

In  Mr.  Di  Giorgio's  testimony  he  stated  that  there  was  a  division 
of  opinion  among  our  principals  when  they  met  in  London,  but  this 
is  not  a  fact.  We^  of  course,  discussed  the  matter  pro  and  con  as  to 
vhat  was  best  to  do  for  our  company,  and  the  result  of  it  was  we 
offered  him  that  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Right.at  that  point.  Was  not  Mr.  Preston  himself 
proposing  to  furnish  money  necessary  to  cancel  that  contract? 

Mr.  SicKEii.  Mr.  Preston  did  not  offer  that  money;  it  was  our 
money  that  we  were  offering  to  Mr.  Di  Giorgio. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  offering  to  reimburse  you  if  you  would 
get  his  consent  to  release  you  from  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  SiCKisu  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  base  the  correctness  of 
that  on.    If  he  did  it  was  not  to  my  knowledge. 

We  met  the  United  Fruit  officials  the  nes^  morning  and  told  them 
the  result  of  that  interview,  and  the  conference  lasted  only  a  few 
minutes,  because  we  could  not  release  ourselves  from  that  contract 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  managed  to  interest  some  other 
financial  people,  who  took  hold  of  the  company  and  rehabilitated  it. 
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and  we  had  man^  exchanges  of  securities  in  the  old  company  for  the 
new.  We  came  in  on  an  arrangement  not  exactly  the  same  in  the 
exchange  of  securities  that  others  came  in,  but  that  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  negotiation  between  us.  He  has  gotten  on  his  feet  again  and 
he  continues  to  fulfill  our  contract,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  in  very 
good  shape  financially. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Just  one  question  along  there.  Mr.  Di  Giorgio,  as  I 
understand  it,  stated  that  your  $200,000  bonds,  with  some  95  per 
cent  of  the  other  holders  of  bonds,  had  agreed  to  surrender  those 
bonds  and  take  preferred  stock,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  your  company  declined  to  do  that  and  three 
others  bought  your  bonds. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  When  the  question  of  the  reorganization  came  about, 
we  thought  it  was  an  unfair  proposition  to  make  the  holders  of  the 
old  mortgage  bonds  take  a  junior  security  in  the  new  organization, 
and  we  contended  that  we  should  have  a  debenture  bond  for  the  mort- 
gage bond,  and  we  held  out  very  strongly  on  that,  and  the  people  who 
were  underwriting  the  new  concern  finally  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  read  his  testimony  about  four  of  them  getting 
tmder  your  bonds  or  taking  them,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  Yes,  sir.  Were  there  four  men?  I  do  not  know  who 
the  four  were,  except  Mr.  di  Giorgio  has  told  me  that  he  was  one  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  did  they  do — ^take  up  your  bonds  or  what? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Well,  that  exchange  is  proceeding  now.  What  was 
agreed  was  that  we  would  exchange  our  mortgage  bonds  for  pre- 
ferred stock,  like  all  the  other  bondholders  would  do,  and  then  there 
were  these  tour  who  would  agree  later  to  an  exchange  of  our  pre- 
ferred stock  for  the  debenture  bonds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  essential,  but  I  have  not  that 
clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  I  do  not  think  that  feature  is  verv  relevant  to  the 
testimony  here — that  merely  when  exchanges  of  old  securities  were 
being  made  for  new  we  drove  what,  we  mi^t  say,  a  fairly  good  bar- 
gain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
anything  of  that  $200,000? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  We  aimed  not  to  make  it  a  junior  security,  and  we 
succeeded  in  our  contention. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  banana  concerns  as  they  relate  to  us.  All  our  efforts  looking 
toward  sustaining  the  Atlantic  Co.  were  with  the  idea  that  if  we 
did  not  have  a  competition  in  bananas  we  would  cease  to  carry 
bananas,  which  was  a  very  important  article  of  freight  with  us,  par- 
ticularly with  our  Atlas  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  did  not  want  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  alone? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  If  the  Atlantic  Co.  had  disappeared,  we  would  have 
nobody  to  supply  us  with  bananas^  because,  while  there  is  one  small 
concern,  called  the  Cuneo,  operating  to  New  York,  they  are  very 
small,  and  they  could  not  give  us  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bananas, 
and  they  operate  only  from  Jamaica,  and  our  steamers  run  not  only 
to  Jamaica  but  to  Central  American  ports. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBBT.  As  I  understand  the  transaction,  it  is  this:  Yon 
M'ere  afraid  this  compamr  which  you  have  mentioned  would  fail,  and 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  otfered  to  enter  intp  a  contract  with  you  for  a 
period  of  years.  You  had  a  conference  about  it  and  you  offered  to 
pay  this  gentleman,  whose  name  I  can  not  pronounce 

Mr.  SiCKBL.  Di  Gioi^gio. 

Mr.  HxJMPHBEY.  $150,000  to  be  released  from  the  contract  you  had 
with  him,  which  he  refused  to  accept? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  that  ended  the  transaction? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Then  we  continued  on  with  him,  and  he  has  weathered 
all  of  his  storms. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  And  the  contract  is  still  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  And  the  contract  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  only 
reason  that  there  was  any  allurement  to  us  in  offering  $150,000  to 
be  released  from  that  contract  was  that  we  were  so  fearful  that  he 
would  go  into  bankruptcy  and  our  contract  would  be  no  good,  and 
here  was  the  United  Fruit  Co.  offering;  to  give  us  business  for  15 
years,  and  we  knew  that  they  could  deliver  the  goods.  However, 
all  the  negotiations  fell  to  the  ground,  the  Atlantic  survived,  and  the 
thing  is  now  running  along  very  happily. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  From  your  standpoint,  you  were  trying  to  take 
care  of  your  own  interests? 

Mr.  SiCKEU  Our  interests  are  entirely  for  self — ^to  protect  our- 
selves. Of  course,  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  spoke  rather  kindly  of  me.  That 
came  through  the  period  when  his  company  was  hanging  in  the  bal- 
ance, during  this  period  of  the  underwriting,  which  afterwards  failed, 
and  I  had  used  all  of  inv  efforts  to  save  his  company.  Naturally  it 
was  not  so  much  for  Mr.  Di  Giorpo  as  it  was  for  the  Hamburg- 
American,  but  he  appreciated  my  efforts,  and  that  is  why  he  gave 
expression  to  those  tnoughts. 

The  Chairman.  Our  only  purpose  in  suggesting  that  you  make  an 
explanation  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  notMr.  Di  Giorgio  had  done 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  any  injustice  in  what  he  had  stated  before  the 
committee,  and  after  hearing  you  I  can  not  see  that  he  did. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  the  facts  as  far  as  they 
have  come  within  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  all  these  conversations  you  have  related  as 
taking  place,  you  were  present  and  heard  them.  You  said  several 
times  what  Mr.  Preston  said  to  your  principal.  You  were  present 
at  the  time! 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  You  refer  to  the  London  conference? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes;  I  was  present 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  assumed  that  you  were. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  was,  but  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  was  not.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don, but  not  in  any  of  the  conferences. 

Mr.  Post.  He  so  stated. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  said,  however,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Preston  coming 
from  that  conference,  and  he  knew  he  was  engaged  in  it.  I  suppose 
that  is  correct,  as  it  seems  to  agree  with  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes. 
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The  Chairbian.  Does  the  Hamburg-American  own  the  Scandi* 
navian- American  Line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  far  as  I  know  they  have  absolutely  no  interest  in 
it — ^that  is,  financially — ^but  they  work  in  cooperation  with  it,  just 
as  they  work  in  cooperation  with  a  great  many  other  lines. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  have  no  financial  interest  in  them  di- 
rectly or  indirectly? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  about  the  Wilson  Line;  state  whether  or  not 
they  own  them — directly  or  indirectly? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  My  remarks  apply  equally  to  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  about  the  Cosmopolitan  Line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  My  remarks  apply  to  them  also. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  Kosknos? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  As  far  as  I  know  we  have  no  financial  interest  in  the 
Kosmos  Line,  and  the  reason  our  name  is  so  often  associated  with 
theirs  is  because  we  run  a  joint  service  with  them  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  around  the  Horn,  up  to  San  Francisco,  touching  at  the 
prominent  west-coast  ports  of  the  two  Americas.  But  as  far  as  I 
know  we  have  no  financial  interest  in  their  organization. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  directors  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  are  on  the  board  of  the  Kosmos  Line  and  vice 
versa? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  am  not  sure,  Judge,  but  I  think  Mr.  Ballin,  our 
director  general,  is  a  member  of  the  Kosmos  board,  but  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely sure  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  true  also  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
and  the  Wilson  Lines? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  common  directorate? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No  interlocking  of  directorates;  no. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  Hamburg- American  own  directly  or 
indirectly  the  United  States  Shippinjg  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  United  States  Shipping  Co.  is  a  company  operat- 
ing chartered  ships  from  the  United  States  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  a  subsidiary  of  Funch^  Edye  &  Co.,  and  I  have  an 
impression.  Judge,  if  you  will  pardon  it,  that  you  have  in  mind  the 
United  Shipping  Co.    Am  I  not  correct  ? 

The  Chaibman.  The  United  States  Shipping  Co.  You  say  it  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Yes;  and  we  have  no  interest  in  the  United  States 
Shipping  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.  are  the  agents  of  what  lines  ? 
The  North  German  Lloyd 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  The  Hamburg-American- 


Mr.  SiCKEL.  They  are  the  freight  agents  at  New  York  for  the 
Hamburg- American  Line ;  they  are  freight  agents  for  the  Holland- 
American  Line ;  they  are  the  freight  agents  for  the  Scandinavian- 
American  Line;  for  the  Hansa  Lme,  the  German- Australian  Line^ 
and  maybe  more,  but  I  can  not  recollect  them  right  at  the  moment. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  theirs  ? 
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Mr.  SiCK£L.  The  United  States  Shipping  Co.  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Funch,  Edye  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  It  represents  the  Hamburg-American  in  many 
ports  in  this  country,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  Not  many.  It  represents  us  only  in  one ;  that  is  the> 
Virginia  port — Newport  News  and  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Hamburg- American  interested  in  any  lines 
operated  between  Europe  and  the  Gulf  ports — Galveston,  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile? 

Mr.  SicKEL.  We  are  not. 
'   The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  Harrison  Line? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No;  I  do  not,  sir.  That  is  an  English  corporation, 
and  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  English  lines  as  I  am  with  the 
continental. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  Head  Line,  oper- 
ating from  New  Orleans  and  Galveston? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  It  is  controlled  by  a  Belfast  concern.  I  can  not  re- 
member now  the  name  of  the  firm. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  controls  the  Gans  Steamship 
Co.  diat  operates  from  New  York  to  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  SiGKEL.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  Mr.  Gans  himself  is  the 
principiJ  stockholder,  I  think;  but  we  have  no  financial  interest 
with  tnem. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  company  that  has? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  owns  or  controls  the  Strachan 
Line,  operating  from  the  Gulf  ports  to  Europe? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  The  Strachan  Line  does  not  operate  from  Gulf  ports 
to  Europe,  but  from  South  Atlantic  ports  to  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Savannah? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Such  as  Savannah,  Charleston,  Brunswick,  and  ports 
along  in  that  neighborhood.  They  do  not  own  any  steamers  to  my 
knowledge.    They  charter  and  load  the  steamers  on  the  berth. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  controls  the  lines? 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  Strachan  &  Co.,  of  Savannah,  or  Strachan  &  Sons;  I 
do  not  remember  which. 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Sickel,  some  time  ago  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  attempted 
to  form  a  combination  of  these  transportation  lines;  do  you  Know 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Sickel.  That  occurred  in  1900  or  1901,  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  is  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  shows  the  history  of  that  ccnnpany 
fully.    If  there  is  not  anything  else,  Mr.  Sickel  may  be  excused. 

Mr.  WiMON.  There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
Sickel  about.  Do  you  know  of  the  existence  of  an  association  known 
as  the  International  Shipping  Federation? 

Mr.  Sickel.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  What  is  it;  is  it  com- 
posed of  steamship  people? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  alleged  to  be  composed  of  steamship  people, 
principally  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  oi  Europe, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  wage  conditions  of  the 
various  steamship  lines. 

Mr.  Sickel.  It  may  possibly  be  that  such  a  thing  exists,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  it 
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Mr.  Wilson.  I  have  in  my  possession  what  purports  to  be  a  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Shipping  Federation,  and  I  find  in 
that  document  a  statement — this  federation  being  composed  of  asso- 
ciated  federations  of  the  various  companies-in  paragraph  11,  which 
provides : 

Each  associated  federation  shall,  as  a  condition  of  membership  with  the 
I.  S.  F.,  or  of  continuing  membership,  as  the  case  may  be,  maintain  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  general  council  an  organization  for  supplying  or  directing 
the  Inbor  required  to  work  regular  lines  or  vessels  entered  in  such  associated 
federation  when  detained  by  strikes  in  a  part  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belonjr. 

Paragraph  16-4)  provides: 

The  federations  associated  with  the  I.  S.  F.  will  lodge  with  the  latter  a 
standard  tariff  in  force  in  the  port  or  ports  controlled  by  such  federation  of 
the  rates  of  wages  actually  paid  for  working  during  ordinary  hours  and  over- 
time. This  standard  tariff  so  deposited  will  only  be  considered  as  accepted  and 
agreed  upon  if  approved  by  the  I.  S.  F. 

EL  Any  owner,  in  making  contracts  with  stevedores,  as  well  as  any  agent  or 
broker  doing  the  same,  will  stipulate  as  being  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the 
stevedore  will  faithfully  obey  and  comply  with  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
agreed  uiwn  by  the  associated  federation,  and  any  breach  or  violation  of  this 
stipulation  will  entitle  the  owner,  agent,  or  broker  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
said  contract  or  engagement 

Have  you  any  information  concerning  an  association  of  that  kind  i 

Mr.  SiCKEL,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  is  an 
association  formed  to  deal  with  the  labor  question  on  the  ships.  At 
least,  I  so  judge ;  but  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  an  association  of  this  kind  does  exist,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  assume  that  if  the  other  associations  composing  the  same 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  highest  rates  obtainable 
and  pay  this  association  for  maintaining  the  lowest  possible  wages, 
it  would  naturally  give  to  foreign  shipping  a  very  great  advantage 
over  American  shipping. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  Sickel  to  say  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence. 

Mr.  SiCKEL.  I  can  not  discuss  it,  because  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  two  or  three  little  matters  that  you 
asked  me  to  clear  up  in  my  evidence  on  Wednesdaj^  last,  and  some  of 
those  I  am  prepared  in  a  very  few  minutes  to  put  into  the  record,  if 
it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SrcKEL.  You  asked  me  for  the  names  of  the  lines  that  compose 
the  joint  direct  service  between  New  York  and  West  African  ports. 
Those  in  the  German  group  are :  The  Woermann  Line,  Hamburg- 
American  Line  (African  service),  and  Hamburg- Bremen- Africa 
Line.  In  the  English  group  the  lines  are:  The  British  &  African 
Steam  Navigation  Co.,  African  Steamship  Co.,  Elder  Lines  (LM.), 
and  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

I  was  also  asked  if  the  handling  of  this  African  business  in  our 
office  in  New  York  indicated  if  there  was  any  rebate  connected  with 
it.  On  investigation  I  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  handling  of 
the  business  that  would  indicate  there  is  a  rebate  system  connected 
with  it,  but  I  have  asked  my  principals  this  question  and  have  also 
asked  them  for  the  African  agreement  itself,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  your  request. 
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You  also  asked  me  if  there  was  any  rebate  system  connected  with 
the  freight  rates  from  Italy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  handling  of 
the  business  in  our  office  that  would  indicate  that  there  is,  but  I  have 
asked  our  principals  to  make  me  perfectly  clear  on  this,  and  as  soon 
as  those  aovices  are  received  I  will  put  them  before  you. 

You  also  asked  me  if  the  Fabre  Line  is  a  part  of  the  eastbound 
Italian  freight  agreement.  Thev  are  not  a  part  of  the  agreement. 
They  rarely  touch  Italian  ports,  but  whenever  they  do  they  generally 
adhere  to  the  rates  of  so-called  conference  lines. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  state- 
ment which  clears  up  those  points. 

We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Duluth.  While  this  is  not  just 
in  order,  we  had  advice  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  in  New  York  and 
would  liKe  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  some  time  before  our 
hearing  closed,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  convenience  to  him  if 
he  could  stop  over  on  his  way  home,  rather  than  to  return  from 
Duluth  at  some  later  period.    We  consented  that  he  be  heard  now. 

TESnXONT  07  HB.  jnUTTS  H.  BABNE8,  CHAIRMAN  TSAITIC  COK- 
XISSIOH,  DULUTH  CHAHBEB  OF  COMMEBCE,  DULUTH,  HUrN. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chair^ian.  Will  you  please  give  the  committee  your  name 
and  address  and  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Julius  H.  Barnes.  I  am  a  grain  exporter  at  Duluth. 
Minn.,  president  of  the  Ames-Brooks  Co.  I  am  also  chairman  or 
the  traffic  commission  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Duluth,  and 
have  been  for  three  years.  In  that  capacity  of  chairman  I  have 
brought  several  complaints  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  most  important  being  a  complaint  against  the  present 
situation  on  package  freight  on  the  Lakes  controlled  by  the  rail- 
roads ;  and  that  case,  although  argued  over  a  year  aTO,  is  still  await- 
ing decision.  The  decision,  I  presume,  has  been  delayed  by  the  ad- 
diti(xial  supplementary  legislation  which  was  to  ^ve  the  commis- 
sion enlarged  power  of  control  over  the  water  carriers.  We  antici- 
pate, therefore,  that  the  decision,  when  it  does  come,  will  probablv 
clear  up  to  a  large  extent  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  authorities  wim 
regard  to  railroad-owned  steamships,  on  the  Lakes  at  least. 

We  feel  that  on  the  Lakes  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  improv- 
ing its  waterways  has  been  thoroughly  justified ;  in  fact,  I  think  the 
statement  shows  that  some  $100,000,000  has  been  spent  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  all  its  channels  and  harbors  to  date;  and  yet  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  saving  on  Lake  Superior  commerce  alone  each  year  of 
three  times  that.  We  do  feel  that  we  are  not  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  conditions  on  the  Lakes — ^the  cheap  water  carriage  created  by 
the  Federal  expenditures — ^because  of  the  present  situation  with  re- 
gard to  boats  on  the  Lakes.  Being  at  Duluth,  the  farthest  western 
point  of  cheap  deep-water  navi^tion,  we  are  perhaps  more  inter- 
ested than  any  other  city  on  the  Lakes  in  the  study  of  this  question, 
and  we  have  arrived  at  some  conclusions  that  I  would  like  to  put 
before  vou  for  your  study  to  see  if  additional  Federal  legislation  or 
action  fe  not  needed  to  help  us  and  the  country  west  of  us  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  best  cheap  transportation  in  the  world.    Along  the 
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line  of  economy  of  lake  transportation,  I  just  want  to  read  into  the 
record  a  few  figures  to  put  this  definitely  before  you. 

The  season  rate  per  ton  on  ore  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  Lake 
Erie  is  40  cents  per  ton  by  steamer.  The  rail  rates  from  the  head 
of  the  Lakes  to  Lake  Erie  ports  range  from  $3.75  to  $4.50  per  ton, 
a  saving  of  over  $3  a  ton  on  ore. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  it  disturb  you  if  I  interpipt?  Just  at 
that  point,  what  proportion  of  the  ore  is  carried  by  railroad  and 
what  by  boat? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Ore  is  carried  largely  by  independent  operators.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  the  difference  between  grain  and  ore  and 
coal,  which  move  largely  in  independent  freighters,  and  package 
freight,  which,  because  of  its  nature  and  the  nature  of  the  Doat  re- 
quired to  transport  it,  is  transported  entirely  by  railroad-owned 
steamers. 

The  volume  of  ore  through  the  Sdb  Canal  this  year  was  46,000,000 
tons,  representing  a  saving  by  water  transportation  of  $162,000,000 
in  transportation  costs  for  this  one  season. 

Mr.  HuBfPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you  unnecessarily,  but 
1  am  especially  interested  in  that  because  I  am  on  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee.  How  do  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  that 
^much  has  been  saved? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  much  more  would  have  been  retjuired  to  trans- 
port the  same  ^mount  of  ore  by  rail  to  the  same  destination. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  At  the  price  at  which  you  gave  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes.  Even  those  rail  rates  which  I  quote  are 
claimed  by  the  railroads  to  be  unduly  low  because  of  water  competi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  did  not  have  the  water  competition 
they  would  be  much  higher? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  of  that  ore 
shipped  by  rail? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  because  the  difference  is  too  absurd. 

Mr.  WniSON.  The  difference  is  so  much  that  it  all  goes  by  water, 
so  that  actually  there  is  no  transportation  by  rail,  and  they  mijght 
jtist  as  well  make  their  rates  $50  as  $3.50,  and  there  would  be  just 
that  much  greater  saving. 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  has  been  a  little  ore  shipped  by  rail  in  times 
of  scarcity  before  the  opening  of  navigation,  but,  as  you  say,  that  is 
largely  academic. 

The  rate  on  grain  for  this  season  has  averaged  about  li  cents  a 
bushel.  The  rail  rate  on  grain  between  Dulutfi  and  Buffalo  is  201 
cents  a  hundred,  or  12.3  cents  per  bushel,  a  saving  on  grain  alone  oi 
11  cents  per  bushel  on  the  tonnage  through  the  l^o  Canal  this  year, 
amounting  to  243,100,000  bushels.  That  is  a  rail  saving  in  grain 
transportation  costs  of  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  considerable  grain  carried  by  rail! 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  is  some  grain  carried  by  rail.  Westbound  the 
rate  on  coal  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth  has  been  about  30  to  35  cents 
per  ton.  The  rail  rate  for  the  same  haul  is  $3.15  per  ton,  a  saving 
on  this  one  item  westbound,  through  the  Soo,  for  1912,  on  14,931,000 
tons,  of  about  $41,000,000. 
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This  makes  a  total  saving  on  three  articles  alone  of  $230,000,000 
for  the  one  season  of  1912. 

Our  western  country,  I  am  satisfied,  would  never  have  developed 
as  it  has  without  the  Great  Lakes  waterway.  The  western  grain 
country  never  could  have  competed  with  the  cheap  Hindoo  labor,  the 
cheap  Kussian  labor,  and  the  cheap  Italian  labor  of  the  Argentine 
without  this  very  economical  route  of  reaching  the  market.  So 
that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  creating  that  waterway 
has  had  more  to  do  than  any  other  factor  in  developing  the  western 
part  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Approximately,  what  is  the  distance  between 
Duluth  and  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Babnes.  About  2,000  miles  by  water.    But  when  we  consider 
the  situation  of  the  transportation  of  manufactured  articles  of  gen- 
eral merchandise,  of  buckets  and  bells,  casks  and  sacks,  and  all  the 
different  forms  that  manufactured  articles  take  we  find  a  very  dif- 
ferent situation.     In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a  different  type  of 
steamer.    It  must  have  between  decks,  which  the  bulk  freighters  do 
not  have,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  so  constructed  and  have 
between  decks  and  compartments  makes  .them  disadvantageous  to 
carry  the  bulk  freights,  which  must  be  loaded  very  fast  and  unloaded 
very  fast,  with  as  Tittle  interruption  by  compartments  and  divisions 
as  possible.    This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  general 
merchandise  traflSc  originates  on  railroads  at  some  distance  from  the 
carrier  by  water  route,  has  given  the  railroads  a  greater  control  of 
this  type  of  steamer  and  this  class  of  carriage  on  the  Lakes.    I  think 
that  you  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact,  which  is  a  fact,  that  there  is 
not  one  independent  carrier  of  tonnage  freight  on  the  Lakes  to-day. 
The  Chaibman.  You  mean  to  say  by  that  that  they  are  all  rail- 
road owned  and  controlled? 

Mr.  Babnes.  All  railroad  owned  and  controlled. 
The  Chaibman.  What  lines  are  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  package 
freight  on  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Babnes.  On  Lake  Superior  we  have  the  Western  Transit  Ck)., 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central ;  we  have  the  Erie  &  Western  Tran- 
sit Co.,  known  as  the  Anchor  Line,  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad ;  we  have  the  Northern  Navigation  Co.,  owned  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Kailroad ;  we  have  the  Mutual  Steamship  Co.,  owned  jointly, 
one-quarter  interest  by  the  New  York  Central,  one-quarter  by  the 
Erie  Railroad,  one-quarter  by  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  one-quarter  by 
the  Lackawanna. 

The  effect  of  this  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  this  type  of  carrier 
by  the  railroad  owners  is  snown  in  this  way:  In  general  freights, 
that  which  any  independent  carrier  can  call  for  and  contract  for  and 
load  and  unload,  such  as  grain,  ore,  and  coal,  the  deepening  of  the 
channels  and  enlargement  of  the  locks,  has  shown  an  improved  type 
of  steamer  of  large  carrying  capacity,  with  a  relatively  lower  cost  of 
operation.  This  has  been  reflected  in  the  gradual  lowering  scale  of 
water-carrying  rates  on  those  commodities.  Improved  machinery 
has  been  installed  at  both  ends  of  the  trip  for  handling  those  com- 
modities, which  saves  the  boats  time  and  saves  cost  of  loading  and 
unloading.  But  in  the  package-freight  line  the  absorption  of  these 
steamers  by  the  railroads  has  been  followed  by  a  gradual  advance  in 
rates.    They  are  unloading  and  Joftdintr  nv^rchandiaA  or  ^^**  T/qItaa 
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the  same  to-day  as  they  did  40  years  ago.  There  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing been  done  in  the  way  of  installing  mechanical  devices  or  any- 
thmg  to  cheapen  the  transshipping  of  package  freight.  It  has  been 
to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  maintain  uie  old-fashioned  gang- 
way style  of  steamers,  in  which  freight  must  be  taken  on  and  off 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  on  trucks.  The  small  derrick  arranged  for 
some  classes  of  freight,  such  as  flour  and  mill  stuffs,  which  would 
lift  the  freight  directly  from  the  cargo  hold  out  on  the  docks,  would 
cheapen  the  transshipping  charge,  but  as  long  as  it  originates  on 
the  railroads  and  is  controlled  by  them  it  is  in  their  power  to  sa^ 
to  whom  they  will  give  it,  and  they  will  not  share  it  with  any  indi- 
vidual carrier  that  might  offer,  and  they  have  controlled  its  move- 
ments. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  grain  rates  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  by  steam- 
ers you  have  mentioned.  Give  us  a  few  commodities  so  we  may  have 
some  idea. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Flour  and  mill  stuff  is  the  great  commodity  moving 
eastbound.  That  rate,  say,  from  Minneapolis,  which  is  a  great 
source  of  origin,  to  New  York  is  to-day,  lake  and  rail,  23  cents  a 
hundred,  and  by  rail  25  cents.  The  theory  has  been,  and  I  think  we 
are  right,  that  the  railroads  have  tried  so  to  control  Lake  transpor- 
tation on  these  commodities  that  any  talk  of  grain  or  ore  or  coal 
competition  is  foolish,  the  rate  being  perhaps  a  difference  of  one- 
tenth  the  rate  charged  by  rail.  In  general,  their  efforts  have  been 
to  so  advance  the  Lake  tariff  and  to  so  maintain  the  rail  tariff  that 
in  order  to  shorten  the  distance  the  preference  would  be  to  go  all 
rail  instead  of  moving  lake  and  rail  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  recall  the  rail  rate  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo 
or  the  water  rate? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  rate? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  rate  from  Duluth  to  New  York  is  18  cents  on 
flour.  Hour  moves  from  Duluth  to  New  York  by  rail  and  water 
while  the  Lakes  are  open  and  are  navigable.  The  difference  is  too 
wide  there.  But  only  150  miles  away  rrom  Duluth,  they  have  been 
so  nearly  equaled,  the  two  levels  of  water  carriage  and  rail,  as  to  be 
just  about  an  even  thing,  and  many  prefer  to  use  all  rail  rather  than 
rail  and  water. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  rate  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  rate  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  on  flour  is  12  cents, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  have  gotten  this  rate  160  miles  away  from 
Duluth,  by  rail  to  New 'York,  to  be  just  about  the  same  with  the  rate 
part  rail  and  part  water  by  Duluth? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes ;  that  has  been  their  effort  to  do  it. 

Mr,  Hardy.  How  do  they  do  it? 

Mr,  Barnes.  They  have  been  able  to  do  it  in  this  way :  First,  they 
control  the  origin  of  the  traffic.  It  must  be  moved  by  rail  from 
Minneapolis  to  Duluth.  Each  railroad  has,  I  think,  refused  to  de- 
liver at  Duluth  to  any  steamers  except  steamers  owned  by  them- 
selves or  affiliated  trunk  lines.  Now,  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  given  authority  to  prescribe  proportional  rates  and 
require  deliverv  of  that  freight  to  any  carrier,  but  just  as  long  as  it 
requires  a  peculiar  type  of  steamer,  which  costs  more  money  to  ouild, 
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and  it  is  made  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  steamer  to  get  that  par- 
ticular type  of  freight  at  each  end  of  the  trip  which  the  railroads 
can  still  do,  there  will  be  no  independent  carriers  for  that  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  am_  speaking  of  is  this :  If  independent  car- 
riers had  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  rate  that  the  railroad  boats 
have,  then  the  freight  rate,  from  the  initial  point  160  miles  in  the 
interior,  would  still  be  bound  to  be  larger  by  rail  than  by  water? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  process  by  which  they 
bring  these  two  rates  together,  the  rail  route  and  the  rail-and-water 
route. 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  process  by  which  they  have  done  it  is  this:  In 
1890,  when  the  trunk  lines  (I  am  speaking  of  the  eastern  trunk  lines, 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  tne  La  df  a  wanna,  and  the  Lehigh) 
reached  only  to  Buffalo,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  lines  to  the  west 
of  Buffalo,  they  operated  steamer  lines  up  to  Buffalo  which  fed  the 
freight  up  to  Buffalo.  So  it  was  to  their  sole  interest  at  that  time  to 
maintain  the  Ijake  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  all  tonnage 
possible  to  be  delivered  at  Buffalo.  Since  the  change  in  1890  on  the 
Jjakes,  Chicago,  and  the  West,  their  policy  has  changed.  Instead  of 
trying  to  feed  the  Lake  lines  all  the  tonnage  possible  to  deliver  at 
BuffjQo,  they  try  to  divert  to  the  central  rail  lines.  That  is  done 
generally  by  the  process  of  advancing  the  rate  on  the  Lakes.  In  1890 
the  Lake  rate  on  flour  was  20  and  the  rail  25,  and  all  flour  moved  lake 
and  rail.  They  have  since  advanced  the  Lake  rate  until  the  difference 
to-day  is  between  23  and  25,  instead  of  20  and  25,  and  that  is  just  the 
dividing  line  where  they  are  giving  just  enough  to  the  Lakes  to  make 
a  bluff  at  water  transportation.  If  it  was  necessarjr,  they  would 
raise  it  to  24  as  against  25,  and  they  can  do  that,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  that  23  cents,  which  is  Jun^e  and  rail  combined, 
how  much  goes  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Baknes.  The  Great  Western  gets  5  cents.  I  think  the  road 
just  east  of  Buffalo  gets  11,  and  I  think  there  was  an  attempt  made 
last  year  to  operate  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  lake  at  a  less  propor- 
tion for  the  lake  carryings  than  this  line  of  steamers  were  talnng, 
and  it  was  defeated  because  the  rail  lines  would  not  take  it  from 
them  at  Buffalo  at  the  same  rate  as  they  would  for  their  own 
steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  the  policy.  They  will  not  take  grain  at  the 
same  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  when  delivered  to  them  ex-rail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  if  they  have  any  connection  with  the 
lake  route  from  Buffalo  going  west,  they  will  haul  it  for  the  balance 
of  the  route,  Buffalo  to  New  York,  much  cheaper  than  for  one  of 
these  independent  lake  routes? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  that  is  the  point  exactly.  I  think  now  that 
power  has  been  given  at  last  to  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  Panama  bill  that  can  be  corrected,  and  they  have  the 
power  to  see  that  it  is  corrected. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  discuss  that.  You  probably  could 
make  it  plainer  by  a  statement  than  it  could  be  brought  out  by  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Barnes.  My  point  is  this,  briefly.  My  idea  (which  will  not 
appeal  to  you  at  first,  but  I  think  will  grow  on  you),  is  that  the  time 
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has  come  whcoi  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  deeper  channels 
which  you  build,  the  larger  locks  which  you  build,  and  the  canals 
which  you  build,  and  the  Uffhthouses  which  you  maintain,  by  making 
it  absolutely  certain  that  me  independent  carrier  to-day  would  be 
able  to  get  the  facilities  for  water  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  on  exactly  equal  terms  with  railroad-owned 
boats? 

Mr.  Babnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  We  have  the  Panama  Canal  provision  in  refer 
ence  to  that.    Does  not  that  carry  this  provision? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  it  does,  so  far  as  you  have  given  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  authority  to  require  the  railroad  to 
share  with  an  independent  carrier  on  the  same  terms  as  it  does  with 
its  own  water  lines,  although  it  will  take  time  to  make  the  complaint 
and  get  a  decision.  But  the  iron  and  ore  and  coal^  people  should  in- 
sist on  this  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  cheapen- 
ing the  cost  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point  of  consump- 
tion, and  they  have  done  it  at  Duluth. 

They  have  electrically  equipped  coal  docks  that  will  take  coal  out 
of  a  boat  and  carry  it  across  and  deliver  it  right  onto  the  waiting 
railroad  car^  for  distribution,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  3  or  4  cents 
per  ton,  and  it  often  costs  less  than  that.  This  method  handles 
freight  cheaply  at  both  ends,  but  not  package  freights,  for  which  we 
are  paying  tiie  same  as  we  did  40  years  ago,  a  transshipping  charge 
of  30,  or  40,  or  50,  or  even  60  cents  on  merchandise  per  ton  at  each 
end. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  about  your  terminal  facilities?  Are  those 
under  the  control  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Ours  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What^ould  you  suggest  as  a  means  of  remedying 
that? 

Mr.  Barnes.  This  is  what  I  would  suggest:  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  build  and  lease  and  operate  on  the  Lakes  proper  modem 
terminals  for  package  freight.  I  do  not  believe  the  railroads  will 
ever  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  individual  enterprise  can  do  it  as  long 
as  the  present  conditions  exist. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  say  "  terminals  ? " 

Mr.  Barnes.  Terminals. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  does  not  the  city  of  Duluth  provide  termi- 
nals ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Because  it  takes  uniform  action  at  each  end  to  give 
the  full  benefit. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  my  view  is  that  those  cities  ought  to  pro- 
vide their  own  terminals.    I  see  no  excuse  for  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Let  me  elaborate  that  idea  just  a  little.  Duluth  is  a 
city  of  80,000  people.  You  look  at  the  map,  as  you  probably  have, 
and  wondered  that  at  the  farthest  western  point  in  this  continent 
with  the  deep-water  navigation,  we  have  not  a  big  city,  and  why? 
Because  a  hundred  miles  from  Duluth  there  is  a  political  boundary 
line,  and  it  is  Canadian  patriotism  that  has  built  (Janadian  cities  and 
Canadian  railroads  and  Canadian  ports.  Under  natural  conditions 
there  should  not  have  been  any  Port  William  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
most  of  the  growth  of  Winnipeg  should  have  been  at  the  western  end 
of  Lake  Superior.    The  Canaoian  Government  is  paternalistic  to  a 
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marvelous  degree,  and  they  are  going  to  build  scientific  terminals, 
and  take  away  from  us  wnat  northwestern  Canada  trade  we  have 
to-day- 
Mr.  HuMPHHEY.  Nobody  realizes  that  any  more  than  I  do.  We 
are  up  against  that  proposition,  but  we  are  not  waiting  for  the  Grov- 
crnment  to  do  it.  We  are  building  facilities  ourselves,  which  you 
can  do,  too. 

Mr.  Babnes.  The  cost,  when  you  consider  our  city  has  only  80,000 
people,  is  a  bi^  job,  and  particularly  when  its  needs  be  complicated 
by  similar  points  on  the  lake.    Only  last  week  we  had  in  Duluth  a 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  to  investi- 
gate transportation  costs,  showing  that  the  farmers  of  Saskatchewan 
could  not  market  their  grain  in  the  world  markets  abroad  and  have 
anything  left  in  competition  with  this  cheaper  labor  in  the  other 
wheat  field  of  the  world,  unless  their  Government  made  them  a  very 
big  saving  in  transportation  costs.    They  are  going  to  investigate  that 
and  are  going  to  make  a  saving  in  relation  to  crude  grain  and  in 
manufacturing  products,  and  we  are  going;  to  have  that  competition 
on  the  north  of  us  on  those  Great  Lakes.    The  Canadian  has  already 
taken  steps  to  enlarge  the  Welland  Canal  around  Niagara,  and  they 
are  going  to  develop  the  St.  Lawrence  route  until  they  take  our  trade 
awav  from  us,  unless  we  meet  them  with  the  same  method&   We  must, 
to  cheapen  the  transshipping  cost  on  those  Great  Lakes;  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  save  us. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Barnes  will  you  give  in  some  detail  what  you 
have  in  mind  when  you  say  "  ternlinal  facilities  "  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  As  it  is  now  every  western  railroad  has  its  own  unload- 
ing dock.  A  packing  trader  comes  into  Duluth  with  a  cargo  for  mis- 
cellaneous distribution.  It  spends  three  or  four  days,  a  large  part  of 
that  time  shifting  from  one  terminal  dock  to  another.  It  keeps  it& 
gangs  of  men  idle  during  that  shifting.  It  is  expensive;  it  takes, 
time,  and  a  boat's  time  is  worth  money.  I  think  a  scientific  terminal 
should  allow  a  boat  to  come  to  Duluth  and  unload  and  load  in  the 
same  berth  without  any  shifting  or  loss  of  time.  The  terminal  ought 
to  be  equipped  with  electrical  unloading  apparatus.  It  ought  to 
handle  the  freight  out  of  the  boat  for  one-fourth  what  the  present 
charge  is.  I  believe  if  the  proper  terminal  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Erie  and  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  could  make  saving 
enough  in  the  average  charges  on  general  merchandise  on  and  off  a 
boat  to  pay  the  entire  return  to  the  boat — ^just  the  saving  alone  in 
handling  charges.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  competition 
Wtween  that  lake  route  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  Du- 
luth has  no  city  docks  and  no  public  dock? 
Mr.  Bailnes.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  HuMFHBEY.  If  I  bad  known  that  I  think  I  would  have  been 
hesitating  about  having  appropriated  any  more  money  to  improve 
the  diannels  in  the  lake,  as  we  aid. 
Mr.  BAUria.  We  fiftve  away  our  water  front  years  ago. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  You  ought  to  get  it  back. 
Mr.  Habdt.  How  about  tne  other  lake  cities  ? 
Mr.  Barkes.  I  think  the  most  of  them  are  in  the  same  position. 
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The  Chairman.  The  railroads  have  obtained  possession  of  those 
docks  and  the  loading  and  unloading  facilities,  and  it  is  your  opinion 
that  Congress  may  by  legislation  prohibit  them  from  discriminating 
as  between  the  railroad-owned  boats  and  the  independent  boats! 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  would  correct  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  would  correct  part  of  it 

The  Chairman.  And  there  must  be  better  facilities  for  handling 
package  freight? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  still  have  a  monopoly  according  to  what  he 
sa^,  because  they  have  no  way  to  get  into  the  boats. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  increase  the  facilities  for  handling 
package  freight;  they  might  increase  the  water  rate  so  that  there 
would  be  no  real  competition  between  rail  and  water  then,  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  Barnes.  There  might. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Is  there  a  very  large  movement  of  package 
freight  ? 

]M&.  Barnes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  movement  of  package  freight  by  water? 

Mr.  Barnes.  1  certainly  do.  The  total  amount  last  year  through 
the  Soo  of  ^neral  merchandise  was  1,600,000  tons,  out  of  72,000,(WO 
tons  of  all  kinds  that  went  through  the  Soo.  I  do  not  believe  that 
1,600,000  tons  represents  by  any  means  the  merchandise  that  can  be 
moved  more  cheaply  by  water  than  by  any  railroad  route  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  West,  nor  anything  like  it.  I  do  not  believe 
it  represents  10  per  cent  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  it  ought  to  bet 

Mr.  Barnes.  Ten  times  that. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  times? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course  you  recoffnize  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  freight  on  the  railroacb  over  that  route  as  cheap  as 
you  can  get  it  carried  by  water? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  required  to.  It 
would  be  nonsense  to  talk  of  competition  between  such  a  water  route, 
with  a  thousand  miles  of  deep  water  leading  directly  in  the  path  of 
commerce  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  present  has  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  to  regulate  and  fix  those  terminal  charges? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  these  operations? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  they  have.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  take 
that  into  consideration  in  fixing  a  rate  which  should  include  that  if 
the  steamer  is  bound  to  an  interior  destination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  if  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  make  those 
terminal  charges  just  what  they  thought  proper,  and  they  owned 
their  own  boats,  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  them,  as  thev 
owned  the  whole  thing,  what  the  termmal  chaiges  weie  in  ibb  ati* 
mate  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  an  independent  company  could  not  pay  the 
terminal  charges  and  live? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  While  they  could,  and  yet  they  would  be  treated  the 
same  as  to  the  proportiou  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Babnes.  Yes.  Apparently  the  Lakes  are  there;  anybody  can 
build  a  boat  and  use  them,  and  tiiey  are  doing  that  in  gram  and  ore 
and  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  case  pending  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  now  in  which  you  complain  of  the  expense  of 
handling  package  freight? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  it  does  not  touch  on  package  freight  or  trans- 
shipping charge  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  naturally  and  rightly  the  rail  ought 
only  to  carry  fre^ht  that  needs  speed  or  special  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Xes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  the  water  ought  to  carry  all  the  grosser,  cruder, 
and  lonj?-time  freight? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  and  to  subscribe  in  favor  of  the  Great  Lakes 
should  not  debar  you  from  arguing  the  question  of  artificial  water- 
ways that  have  to  be  created  of  shallow  waterways,  because  there  is 
a  waterway  exactly  like  the  ocean  itself,  deep  and  wide,  and  running 
in  the  right  direction  with  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  under  existing  conditions  of  very  little 
practical  benefit  to  the  people,  so  far  as  the  movement  of  package 
freight  is  concerned  ? 

3u.  Barnes.  That  is  the  point,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  While  spending  such  vast  sums  of  money  in  im- 
proving  that  waterway,  Opening  harbors,  and  giving  increased 
facilities,  yet  a  large  part  of  it  is  lost  by  reason  of  conditions  which 
you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes.  Is  it  revolutionary  to  suppose  that  the  Federal 
Government  install  as  an  object  lesson  on  the  Great  Lakes  an  example 
of  cheap  transshipping  charges  between  water  navigation  and  the 
raU! 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  terminal  docks  "? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Terminal  facilities? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Docks  or  terminal  operations,  whichever  they  might  be? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  just  how  broad  the  inter- 
state statute  is,  but  if  the  law  is  broad  enough  in  its  terms  to  give 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  jurisdiction  to  determine 
whether  or  not  that  charge  is  reasonable,  it  does  seem  to  me,  if  the 
case  were  laid  before  them,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  railroads 
now  own  the  ships  and  are  not  giving  modem  facilities  for  handling 
freight  at  the  terminals,  that  the  commission  would  be  authorizea 
to  compel  them  to  make  a  charge  only  commensurate  with  what  it 
hhould  oe  if  they  would  install  these  modern  facilities. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  if  you  could  imagine  a  commission  radical 
enough  to  do  that,  it  would  accomplish  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  way  to  cure  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  say  to  them,  "  If  you  want  to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  stevedores  and  carry  it  off  and  on  with  manual 
labor,  well  enough,  but  we  will  simply  allow  you  to  charge  the  rates 
that  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  it  you  were  to  install  the  electric 
crane  and  modern  means  of  handling  the  freight. 
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Mr.  Barnes.  Yes ;  an  order  of  that  kind  by  the  commission  would 
certainly  mean  long  litigation  before  it  would  be  accepts,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  that  power  now  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  they  have  the  power. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  is  responsible  for  tne  installation  of  these  up^to* 
date  methods  in  handling  grain  and  coal  and  ore? 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  grain  it  is  almost  entirely  by  independent  aaao- 
ciations,  elevator  companies,  and  grain  shippmg  firms. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  have  to  load  right  on  at  the  docks  owned  by  the 
railway  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  they  have  their  own  docks  for  that  and  their 
own  elevators. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  there  is  privately  owned  facility  there  of  some 
sort? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  yes ;  for  grain  and  ore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  bdons  to  the  railways ! 

Mr.  Barnes.  They  do  not  all  bdong  to  the  railways ;  some  of  them 
do,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  independent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  city,  these  grain-loading 
docks,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No  ;  they  are  owned  by  private  capital. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  what  does  not  belong  to  railroads  belongs  to 
private  individuals,  and  the  city  has  no  public  loading  place  at  all! 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  the  city  could  acquire  it,  but  it  is  expensive  to 
acquire  water  fronts  and  improve  them,  as  you  probably  mow. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Oh,  ves ;  they  have  the  right  to  acquire  it,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  they  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  pust  struck  me  that  the  city  ought  to  do  that,  if 
private  enterprise  built  a  dock  and  equipped  it  with  these  modem 
facilities  for  nandling  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  might  it  not  have  been  that  some  enterprising 
merchant  would  have  a  dock  for  the  unloading  of  package  freight 
and  stuff  that  those  people  use  this  old  antiquated  method  for? 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  is  one  of  those  things  it  is  impossible  to  do  unless 
you  do  it  completely.  There  is  no  half  way  between  the  old- 
fashioned  truckmg  methods  and  really  modem  plans  for  economic 
working. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  package  frei^t  is  so  widely 
divided  that  no  one  man  is  interested  enough  to  prepare  for  ttie 
delivery? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  have  no  one  heavy  enough  in  Duluth  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  package  freight  is  very 
much  more  difficult  to  handle  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned! 
I  have  watched  those  great  vessels  load  and  unload  their  ore  and 
coal.  I  have  never  seen  methods  of  that  character  applied  anywhere 
to  package  frei^t. 

Mr.  Barnes.  No.  Your  Commissioner  of  Corporations  in  his  last 
report  savs  it  is  a  very  surprising  thing  to  see  the  lack  of  mechaniod 
devices  for  loading  and  unloading  package  freight,  both  on  tbe 
seaboard  and  on  the  Lakes,  which  is  true.  I  am  showing  you,  I 
think,  that  the  real  reason  why  the  Lakes  have  not  done  it  and  the 
real  reason  why  the  seaboard  has  not  done  it  is  because  there  is  no 
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reason  for  them  to  do  it  as  long  as  all  the  lines  have  to.  pay  the  same 
rates.    There  is  no  competition  to  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  the  conditions  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  about 
whieh  we  have  been  talking  so  much  and  you  wiU  find  these  modern 
methods  are  employed. 

Mr.  HuMPBBBT.  In  package  freight  I 

The  Chadocan.  Yes,  indeed;  loi^ng  and  unloading. 

Mr.  Barnbs.  There  are  plans  drawn 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  There  must  be  package  freight  that  can  not  be 
handled  the  way  they  handle  ores. 

The  Chaisman.  Tney  can  not  handle  it  in  the  steam  shovels,  but 
they  can  handle  it  with  cranes,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  HuMPHBBT.  You  mean  they  have  no  cranes  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  I  never  saw  it. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  one  dock  at  Hamburg — I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  is — ^with  cranes  all  along  that  dock,  and  they  take  the 
freidbt  frcBn  the  car  and  load  it  into  the  ship,  and  from  the  ship 
and  load  it  into  the  car. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  doubt  if  they  have  any  better  facilities  than  we 
have  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  myself. 

Mr.  Barnes.  May  I  show  you  these  photographs  t  [Exhibiting 
certain  photographs  to  the  members  of  the  ccHnmittee.] 

Mr.  Humphret.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Did  you 
say  that  they  had  nothing  but  railroad-owned  vessels  that  carry 
packages? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Nothing  but  railroad-owned  boats  or  vessels  which 
carry  package  freight.  There  is  a  modem  coal  dock  at  Duluth 
equipped  for  economic  transshipment  That  is  done  by  private 
capital.  These  large  coal  companies  do  it.  That  dock  has  tne  rec- 
ord of  unloading  10,000  tons  of  coal  in  10  hours,  which  is,  of  course, 
very  fast  time  for  disposing  of  a  cargo  of  coal. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  did  these  private  companies  purchase  there? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Some  purchased  from  the  railroads  themselves. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Has  tne  city  of  Duluth  ever  made  any  attempt  to 
purchase  and  develop  property  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  They  have  not  As  I  say,  it  is  only  a  city  of  80,000 
people.  It  has  all  its  problems  of  pioneer  development  before  it 
I  think  it  would  do  it  ii  it  could  see  Uie  encouragement  of  a  comple- 
mentary plant  at  the  other  end  to  work. 

Mr.  Hardt.  The  other  cities  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  other  cities.  There  is  a  method  of  loading  here 
[referring  to  photograph]  that  has  a  record  of  12,000  tons  of  ore 
loaded  in  40  minutes.  Tnere  is  a  grain  elevator  at  Duluth  which 
has  a  record  of  loading  1,250,000  bushels  of  grain  into  boats  in  10 
hours,  a  million  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  grain.     [Referring  to  photo- 

'aph.]  Here  is  the  loading  and  unloading  of  package  freight  at 
berth  to-day. 

Mr.  Humphret.  Mr.  Barnes,  is  there  any  real  competition  between 
the  railroads  running  from  the  east  to  Duluth  ana  those  running 
west  for  that  central  territory?  To  make  it  plain  what  I  mean, 
there  must  be  some  competition  of  some  character,  because  I  was 
somewhat  surprised,  in  looking  at  a  rate  sheet  a  little  less  than  a  year 
ago,  showing  a  rate  on  cannra  salmon  from  Puget  Sound,  you  can 
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send  it  down  to  the  Isthmus  and  take  it  across  the  Nicarauguan  Sail- 
road  and  put  it  on  another  vessel  and  take  it  to  New  York,  unload  it 
and  put  it  on  the  train  and  take  it  to  Buffalo  and  put  it  on  a  vessel 
there  and  take  it  back  west  to  Duluth,  for  almost  exactly  the  same 
expense  that  you  can  send  it  from  Seattle  to  Duluth. 

Mr.  Babnes.  Yes;  and  with  the  Panama  Canal  opened  and  with 
the  Erie  Canal  completed,  the  cheap  route  for  Pacific  coast  products 
from  your  section  to  the  southwest  of  Duluth,  as,  for  mstance, 
Omaha,  should  be  that  water  route,  if  we  get  the  ruU  measure  of  our 
water  saving.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  eastern  Illinois  line  that  wears  clothes  or  eats  food 
would  feel  the  effect  of  a  cheapening  transshipping  cost  on  the  Lakes, 
because  it  would  be  reflected  in  every  rail  rate  in  general  merchan- 
dise west  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Duluth  should  have  these  facilities  for 
unloading  freight,  would  there  be  such  facilities  at  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland  and  other  points 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  facilities  for  handling  coal,  ore,  and 
grain  at  those  points,  then? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  they  have  grown  together. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  the  railroads  controlling  the  package 
freight  situation  so  completely,  it  is  difScult  for  independent  enter- 
prises to  provide  for  them? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  this ;  if  you  try  to  get  the  city  council  at  the 
western  end  to  provide  terminals  and  at  the  other  end  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  competition  that  such  a  movement  brings,  it  seems 
to  me  almost  a  hopeless  job  to  get  the  two  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  could  get  advantage 
enough  out  of  it  and  the  independent  facilities  that  come  by  reason 
of  a  public  dock,  which  tend  to  regulate  the  dock  charges  on  all  of 
them.  It  stands  like  it  always  does  in  instances  of  that  kind,  if  you 
have  a  public  dock  owned  by  the  city  you  have  the  whip  hand  of  the 
whole  condition. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  you  are  right  on  coast  business,  with  longer 
voyage  steamers,  but  whether  with  our  four  or  five  day  voyage  steam- 
ers it  would  work  out  satisfactorily,  I  am  not  quite  sure,  unless  both 
ends  were  equipped. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  must  be  some  city  facilities  at  Cleveland 
and  Buffalo,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Not  a  thing.  They  handle  their  freight  just  that 
way. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  there  must  be  some  public  dock  except 
those  owned  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Our  independent  city  line  tried  to  operate  last  year 
carrying  flour,  and  the  Minneapolis  millers  found  themselves  unable 
to  load  anywhere,  except  at  the  railroad  dock  in  Buffalo,  and  they 
were  charged — I  just  got  the  figures  from  this  gentleman  here— 11 
cents  east  of  Buffalo,  whereas  the  railroads  east  of  Buffalo  were 
carrying  flour  delivered  by  their  own  Lake  steamers  at  9.2  cents,  which 
was  the  point  you  spoke  about,  exactly,  Mr.  Alexander — plus  the 
switching  charge  of  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  to  make  the  facilities  complete,  the 
railroads  should  be  compelled  to  extend  their  terminals  to  the  docks. 
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Mr.  Barnes.  Yes.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
authority  to  order  connections  made. 

The  Chaihman.  They  have  authority  to  do  that.    Then,  with  these 
improved  facilities  for  handling  the  freight,  the  freight  should  be 
transferred  from  the  steamer  to  the  car  or  from  the  car  to  the 
steamer  by  the  crane? 
Mr-  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  vastly  diminish  the  cost  of  trans- 
shipping? 

Mr-  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  done,  the  great  body  of  the  package 
freight  of  this  kind  for  Duluth,  for  instance,  from  Buffalo  or  ports 
east,  would  come  by  water  and  vice  versa? 

Air.  Barnes.  Yes;  we  would  reach  farther  back  from  the  water 
front  all  the  time  at  a  saving. 

The  Chairman.  And,  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
would  greatly  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  cost  of  transportation  in 
<]uantities  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  points  along  the  Lakes  and 
points  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  and  from  points  within  a 
certain  enlarged  radius  in  the  Lake  region  to  points  on  the  Pacific 
coast  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Gulf,  too  ? 
Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Barnes,  that  I  think  the 
Panama  Canal  act  goes  much  fiirther  than  you  have  stated.  My 
recollection  of  that  act  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
can  compel  the  railroad  to  dispose  of  its  line  of  vessels  as  they  think 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  they  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  that  will  have  to  be  done  before  you 
can  overcome  the  condition  and  enable  any  really  independent  man 
to  get  into  competition  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  almost  hopeless  of  the  right  kind  of  terminal 
facilities  being  provided  by  individual  effort  or  by  municipal  effort 
on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  also  almost  impossible  to  make  the  railroads 
work  so  absolutely  in  harmony  with  an  independent  line  as  they  will 
with  their  own,  anyhow?  Can  not  they  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  f 

Mr.  Barnes.  They  can  harass  them  a  good  deal,  but  the  Inter- 
fitate  Commerce  Commission  have  a  good  deal  of  authority  under  this 
last  Ic^slation  to  compel  a  fair  water  rate  as  well  as  a  fair  rail  rate. 
Practically  the  theory  of  every  railroad  witness  who  testifies  is  that 
a  rail  rate  is  made  on  two  premises.  One  is  the  cost  of  the  service, 
and  the  other  is  the  value  of  the  service.  They  can  tell  pretty  well 
the  cost  of  the  service.  That  is  specific.  The  cost  of  hauling  that 
certain  commodity  that  portion  of  overhead  charges  of  a  railroad  sys- 
tem. That  they  cover  with  what  they  call  the  value  of  the  service ; 
that  they  should  charge  more,  for  instance,  for  a  carload  of  silk  than 
on  a  carload  of  cotton  goods,  which  seems  fair ;  or  more  for  a  carload 
of  salt  than  for  a  carload  of  sand.  But  on  the  Great  Lakes  they  have 
no  capital  risk;  they  did  not  create  that  waterway;  the  Government 
did  it.    The  people  of  this  country,  through  their  agents,  built  that 
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waterway,  and  whatever  is  represented  by  the  value  of  the  service 
on  that  waterway  belongs  to  the  people,  but  the  railroads  makiiig  tint 
rate  on  the  same  old  basis  as  if  they  had  made  the  risk  of  buDding 
for  the  carrying  of  freight.  Absolutely  nothing  should  enter  into  t 
tariff  on  the  Great  Lakes  except  the  cost  of  the  service,  which,  being 
handled  in  boats,  can  be  definitely  ascertained  to  a  fraction  of  a  cent 

Mr.  Hardy.  Unless  it  be  the  risk  as  insurers,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  can  be  definitely  ascertained;  they  can  charge 
a  premium  and  apportion  it  as  part  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  be  the  only  additional  value  of  service. 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  the  only  value  of  the  service;  they  do  not 
maintain  it;  the  Government  does. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  actually  a  part  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  absolutely.  They  can  tell  the  cost  of  handling 
a  ton  of  anything  on  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  According  to  a  lot  of  people  in  this  country,  the 
Government  ought  to  charge  you  people  for  the  use  of  that  canal, 
and  make  you  pay  tolls.  That  is  what  they  want  to  do  on  the 
western  coast. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  rather  do  that  than  part  with  it? 

Mr.  Barnes.  They  would  not  part  with  that  waterway  if  they 
had  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  about  the  1^^- 
tion  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  Panama  Canal  bill  to  remedy  this 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion, 
which  may  seem  revolutionary.  I  believe  that  the  terminakshould 
be  a  part  of  the  waterway  system — that  is,  it  is  not  Plough  for  you 
to  create  a  waterway  and  leave  independent  capital  to  utilize  and 
improve  it,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  function  oi  the  Grovemment, 
through  its  engineering  department  to  build  terminals  to  supplement 
its  water  system.  I  know  that  is  a  big  question,  and  it  takes  very 
serious  consideration  before  you  would  recommend  any  such  de- 
parture. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  might  say,  for  your  information,  that  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  is  very  rapidly  swinging  around  to 
this  proposition,  that  we  are  going  to  stop  either — ^I  know  I  favor 
that  policy — making  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  harbors 
where  some  arrangement  is  not  made  for  pubuc  docks*  perhajps,  to 
place  that  upon  the  local  authorities  ^nerally,  and  expect  the  States 
and  the  cities  to  provide  terminal  facilities  if  the  Government  made 
the  docks. 

Mr.  Barnes.  You  realize  the  same  abuses  we  do.  You  create  the 
waterway,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  is  useless  for  want  of  a  terminal. 

Mr.  liuMPHRBY.  We  found  that  to  be  true  in  several  places. 
There  are  several  places  throughout  the  United  States  where  we 
have  improved  waterways  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  and  then 
found  we  had  improved  terminal  facilities  for  the  railroads  that 
absolutely  had  control,  and  there  was  no  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  Philadelphia  an  example  of  that  sort! 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  clamoring  for  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  yet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
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that  vast  water  front  is  in  the  possession  of  the  railroads  except  one 
dock,  which  I  understood  when  I  was  there  was  a  city  dock.  Some 
gentleman  stated  that  had  been  leased  to  an  Italian  steamship  com- 
panv  for  a  term  of  years. 

Mr.  HuMPHRBT.  That  is  largely  true  of  New  York,  too. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  New  Orleans  owns  all  its  wharves.  It  is  one 
of  a  verv  few  cities. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  You  have  referred  in  a  general  way  to  the  inde- 
pendent lines  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  are  curious  to  know  if  there 
are  any  such. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Not  as  lines.  ^^Independent  tramps'^  would  be  a 
better  expression. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  are  independent  tramps  on 
the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  yes.  Of  course,  as  long  as  coal  and  ore  are  such 
large  freight  producers  the  people  interested  in  coal  and  ore  will 
always  be  the  biggest  vessel  owners  on  the  Lakes.  They  are  to-day. 
But  there  is  a  place  for  the  independent  boat  to  live  on  the  Lakes, 
and  it  does  live  there.  I  am  interested  in  several  lines  that  run  just  on 
chartering  from  trip  to  trip,  for  j^ain  or  ore  or  coal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  combmation  in  these  coal  freighters  and 
ore  vessels? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not  believe  there  is,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  danger  of  a  combination  as  long  as  there  are  enough  independent 
carriers  getting  a  fair  earning. 

Mr.  K&RDT.  Are  the  vessels  you  are  interested  in  running  mostly 
in  grain  or  in  coal  and  ore? 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  the  fall  we  get  grain  more  freely,  but  during  tjie 
summer  months  we  depend  entirely  on  ore  and  coal. 

Mr.  Hardt.  There  has  been  no  effort  to  run  you  out? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  there  has  been  a  place  for  every  independent 
boat  to  live. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Have  you  been  cutting  rates  with  each  other  on  coal 
and  grain  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  The  coal  rate  is  fixed  absolutely  by  the  coal  com- 
panies, and  the  ore  rate  by  the  ore  companies.  I  can  not  say  that 
there  is  any  comi)etition  in  that.  Grain  is  absolutely  open.  There 
are  so  many  individual  shippers  that  there  is  always  an  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  dic- 
tate the  rate  on  ore  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rate  has  been  uniform  for  several  years 
past? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  because  they  are  the  big  shippers,  and  they 
simply  say  what  they  will  pay  to  independent  carriers.  The  other 
ore  shippers  pay  the  same. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Carriers'  Association  carry  at  the  same  rate? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  but  occasionally  there  will  be  some  one  who 
pays  5  cents  a  ton  more  to  get  a  boat  for  a  particular  trade. 

The  Chairman.  They  fix  the  rate,  and  hence  they  control  the  rate 
on  what  you  call  the  tramp  carrier  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  control  the  rates  on  coal  ? 
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Mr.  Barnes.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  rates  on  coaL  There 
are  four  or  five  big  coal  company  shippers,  and  I  presume  some  of 
them  are  railroads. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  shippers 
on  the  Lakes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Pittsburrfi  Coal  Co.  has  an  interlocking  direc- 
torate with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Independent  steamers  carrying  grain  have  the  same 
freight  rate  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo? 

]V&.  Barnes.  No;  that  is  a  matter  of  daily  fluctuation. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  fluctuation,  is  it 
not  the  same  with  all  independent  steamers  on  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No;  I  have  seen  days  when  it  fluctuated  just  as  widely 
as  the  price  of  grain  and  stocks  would. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Between  owners  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Between  shippers  and  owners. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Between  owners  of  steamships? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  think  it  is  true  that  the  big  ore  shippers  aiiu 
the  big  coal  shippers  could  obliterate  the  independent  carrier  on 
the  Lakes  if  they  showed  that  disposition. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  have  not  any  agreement  between  the  inde- 

Eendent  owners  as  to  grain  rates ;  no  conference  or  anything  of  that 
ind? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No  ;  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  Steel  Co. 's  vessels  could  combine  and  very 
soon  put  all  the  independent  lines  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Barnes.  No  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  WTiy  do  they  suffer  them  to  live  in  the  face  of  such 
greed  in  this  day  and  generation  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  1  do  not  know ;  but  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  think  they  were  promoted  to  do 
so  by  humanity.  Isn't  it  true  they  control  them  and  for  tnat  reason 
they  do  not  thmk  it  is  worth  while  to  strangle  them? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  presume  the  part  they  do  not  control  is  so  relatively 
small  that  it  has  been  of  no  interest  to  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  it  possible  also  that  the  amount  of  interest  the 
public  is  taking  in  the  matter  to-day  is  acting  as  a  deterrent  and  pre- 
vents to  some  extent  the  strangulation  process? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  although  they  never  showed  that  disposition 
before.  They  always  fixed  a  rate  that  would  allow  an  independent 
boat  to  live.  Whether  they  do  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  or  not  I  could 
not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  state 
to  the  committee  with  reference  to  the  Lakes  ?  Are  there  any  existing 
abuses? 

Mr.  Barnes.  We  really  have  no  complaint  with  regard  to  any 
conditions  on  the  Liakes,  except  in  regard  to  railroad-owned  package 
freighters. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  rate  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  Duluth  to  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Mr.  Barnes.  The  rail  rate  east  of  Buffalo  is  fixed  by  a  tariff  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  the  moment  that  is 
6  cents  a  bushel  for  export.  The  lake  rate  is  a  fluctuating  rate,  but 
the  average  last  season  was  1^  cents  a  bushel,  a  total  average  rate  for 
the  season  from  Duluth  delivered  at  New  York  or  Boston,  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  I  think,  of  7J 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  costs  1^  cents  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat 
from  Duluth  to  Buffalo,  a  thousand  miles  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  6  cents? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Six  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  distance? 

Mr.  Barnes  Five  himdred  miles,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool? 

Mr.  Barnes.  At  the  moment  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
is  about  8  cents  per  bushel.    That  is  a  very  high  rate. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  15^  cents  from  Duluth  to  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  have  to  add  in  there  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  for  the  transfer  charge  at  the  seaboard,  taking  it  from 
the  inland  carrier  and  putting  it  on  the  ocean.  Sixteen  and  a  half 
cents  would  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  cost  of  shipping  wheat  from 
Duluth  to  Liverpool  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  ocean  rate  been  as  low  as  3  cents  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Not  in  two  years.  I  have  known  it  so  low  they  car- 
ried the  grain  for  no  charse  at  all,  just  for  ballast,  but  that  is  no 
longer  true  with  the  type  of  steamer  they  use  now.  But  I  have  seen 
years  when  2  or  3  cents  a  bushel  was  the  normal  rate  to  Liverpool. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the  rate  on  wheat 
in  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Barnes.  1  should  think  from  an  average  of  3  cents  to  an  aver- 
age of  8  or  9  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  conmiittee  what  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  wheat  exported. 

Mr.  Barnes.  This  has  oeen  the  biggest  export  year  in  grain  that 
America  has  had  in  10  years.  We  raised  abundant  crops  this  year. 
So  did  Canada. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  ocean-freight  situation  aS  regards 
grain,  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  on  that,  because  we 


freights  just  now  is  very  high.  Neither  do  I  think  it  possible 
any  combination  of  tramp  steamers  to  be  so  effective  as  to  materially 
i-aise  that  level.  I  believe  it  is  a  natural  condition.  I  believe  freigHt 
is  moving  so  freely  all  over  the  world  that  the  level  of  rates  at 
this  moment  is  legitimately  high.  Understand,  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  ocean  cargo  rates  quoted  by  the  steamer  lines,  "fiiey 
may  be  effected  by  combinations.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  competi- 
tive tramp-steamer  rates.  There  is  real  competition  in  the  tramp- 
Fteamer  carriage. 

The  Chairman.  Where  it  moves  in  cargo  lots  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  increasing  our  exports  of  wheat? 
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Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  it  is  a  temporary  condition  this  year. 

The  Chairkan.  It  was  not  true  last  year,  was  it! 

Mr.  Barnes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Our  exports  of  wheat  and  corn  and  oats  are  ratiiv 
falling  off,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Barnes.  To  take  a  broad  view  of  it.  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Also  of  meat  products? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  Mr.  Sickel's  statement  justifying  the 
increase  of  freight  rates  from  100  to  200  per  cent  on  the  ground  that 
this  class  of  freight — com,  wheat,  and  oats — was  moving  abroad  in 
such  increased  quantities,  increasing  the  bulk  of  freight  to  be  carried 
by  the  vessels;  do  you  regard  that  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  in- 
creased rate  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes,  I  do;  because  I  believe  it  is  really  a  world  con- 
dition. For  instance,  when  we  have  an  inquiry  for  frei^t  from 
Hamburg  or  Antwerp  or  London,  and  particularly  freight  from  out- 
side porte,  like  Belfast,  where  there  is  not  much  steamer  service,  we 
immediately  ask  our  broker  in  New  York  what  rate  he  could  get 
Suppose  on  the  steamers  via  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  or  any 
other  line,  he  should  say  they  would  take  it  for  10  cents  a  buaiel.»  and 
then  we  would  ask  what  he  could  get  a  tramp  steamer  to  load  it  for, 
and  he  should  say,  ^  I  think  we  can  get  one  at  9  cents,  or  3  shillings  ^; 
it  is  then  a  matter  of  business  policy — ^is  there  business  enou^  in 
sight  at  that  point  to  warrant  us  shipping  a  full  carso  of  com  at  one 
time  to  one  point  ?  There  are  not  many  ports  to  which  we  could  do 
that.  If  there  is,  we  ask  the  broker  what  ooats  are  in  sight  available 
to  load,  and  we  would  get  perhaps  a  list  of  18  or  20  boats.  Sometimes 
we  have  an  ocean  steamer  call  at  Philadelphia  for  sugar  or  ore  or 
general  freight,  and  at  New  York  or  at  Savannah,  and  they  will  shift 
to  wherever  the  grain  cargo  is  that  nets  more  money,  and  if  there  is 
no  cargo  in  sight  I  have  known  them  to  go  over  to  England  in  ballast 
In  mv  opinion,  the  conditions  of  steamer  rates  are  so  limited  that  no 
possible  combination  could  advance  the  steamer  rate  on  the  Atlantic 
unless  the  conditions  were  such  that  there  would  be  competition  every- 
where for  the  same  boats.    There  are  too  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  volume  of  trade  is  sufficient  for  all,  and  hence 
for  that  reason  the  tramp  steamer, normally,  is  demanding  the  higher 
ratet 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes ;  it  is  quite  true  that  five  years  ago  there  was  a 
depression  in  tramp-steamer  freight.  You  could  not  get  cargoes  foi 
tramp  steamers  and  the  tramp-steamer  freight  did  decrease.  Some 
sank,  some  became  useless — outlived  their  period  of  utility. 

The  Chairman.  So,  in  order  to  reduce  rates,  facilities  should  be 
increased?    In  other  words,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  tonnage! 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  in  a  broad,  basic  way  that  is  true.  There 
may  be  peculiarities  that  affect  particular  merchandise.  Any  one 
of  the  shippers  of  merchandise  which  you  mentioned,  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  coal  shippers,  can,  as  a  rule,  use  tramp  steamers,  bat 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  miscellaneous  merchandise  on  which  they 
can  certainly  advance  rates  within  certain  limits. 

The  Chairman.  Not  by  combination,  but  the  individuals  abso- 
lutely control  them. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  very  big  shippers,  who  take 
the  steamers? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  only  after  the  shippers  get  big  enough  cargoes; 
steel,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  tramp  steamers  would  be  used  in  every  case 
of  big  business,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  grain;  yes,  sir.  There  are  40  grain  firms  in  the 
States  shipping  cargoes  of  grain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Forty  grain  firms  in  all  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  at  least  40. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  for  the  conference  lines 
to  so  far  absorb  the  tramp  vessels  as  to  practically  control  them  also? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  absorb  the  tramp  vessels ; 
but  you  can  not  collect  a  cargo  of  general  freight  at  the  seaboard  for 
transmission  to  the  ports  abroad  in  a  day  or  in  a  week  or  in  a  month ; 
you  have  got  to  have  your  machinery,  and  these  lines  have  faciUties 
and  can,  within  certain  bounds,  manipulate  the  rates  up  or  down,  if 
they  act  together. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  what 
is  called  package  freight. 

Mr.  Barnes,  rf o  doubt. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  they  not  make  it  pretty  hard  for  the  tramp 
trade  if  they  set  out  to  do  it  by  making  a  terminal  charge  and  things 
of  that  sort  within  their  control? 

Mr.  Barnes.  On  general  cargo;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  where  a  private  individual  owns  its  own  docking 
facilities,  as  your  companies  do,  of  course  it  would  not  affect  that 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes.  That  is  as  nearly  individual  competition  as  you 
can  get. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  taking  it  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  railroads 
have  the  docking  privileges,  or  New  York,  where  they  are  owned 
largely,  as  I  understand,  and  in  nearly  all  the  coast  States,  where 
the  railroads  own  all  the  facilities,  they  can  make  it  hard  for  the 
tramp? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes;  they  can  make  it  difficult  for  the  tramp. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  the  lines  that  work  in  cooperation  with  them  hav- 
ing the  use  of  those  facilities? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  suggestion  you  have,  then,  as  to  legislation 
is  the  q|uestion  of  the  (jovemment  building  or  taking  over  the  termi- 
nal facilities? 

Mr.  Barnes.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  ask  your  serious  consid- 
eration of;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  other  point  ?  You  present  that  pretty 
forcefully.  Is  there  any  other  point  of  legislative  regulation  or  law 
that  you  think  of? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  in  the  power  you  have  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  you  have  really  pretty  well  provided  for  our 
protection  now,  except  on  this  one  pomt. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  think  of  anything  with  reference  to  the 
publication  of  rates  or  any  requirement  as  to  the  stability  of  rates  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  Oh,  pardon  me;  are  you  speaking  now  of  the  ocean 
situation  ? 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  know  with  reference  to  the  coastwise  and 
Lake  situation,  as  well  as  the  ocean  situation. 

Mr.  Babnes.  On  the  Lake  situation,  I  think  the  only  complaint  we 
have,  or  will  have,  is  the  transshipping  charge  in  tlie  hands  of  our 
enemies.  On  the  ocean  situation  I  really  could  not  express  to  you 
any  opinion,  except  as  I  have  given  to  you.  Grain  is  really  fairly 
liquid  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  with  the  railroads  owning  a  great  portion 
of  the  water  transportation  on  the  Lakes,  with  no  kmd  of  regiolation 
whatever,  independents  could  really  compete  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  think  with  the  transshipping  charge  reduced  and 
with  the  route  open  to  any  independent  carrier,  we  will  take  care  of 
the  building  of  xacilities  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  we  will  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I  have  prepared  a  statement  here  which  I  would  like 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

The  Need  fob  Specific  Fedebal  Action  Regabding  Tbanspobtatiox  on  the 

Great  IjAKks. 

fBj  Julius  II.  Barnes,  chnirman  traffic  commisRion  of  the  Duluth  Commercial  Club.] 

There  are  some  conditions  regarding  the  transportatlofn  of  freight  on  the 
grewt  inland  wnteiwny  of  North  America,  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes,  which  need 
to  be  corrected  by  legislation  and  by  governmental  action,  and  this  need  is  jost 
beginning  to  be  generally  understood. 

All  of  the  arguments  against  improvement  of  waterways  and  against  the  crea- 
tion of  artificial  waterways  by  the  Government  fall  flat  when  applied  to  trans- 
portation coiiditicijs  on  tlie  Great  Lakes. 

An  uncomprising  opponent  of  water  transportation,  Harold  P.  MouUod,  in 
Waterways  versus  Railways^  1912,  an  author  who  claims  that  impartial 
analysis  shows  no  saving  of  any  kind  on  artificial  waterways,  treats  of  the 
American  Great  Lakes  as  follows: 

*'  It  is  agreed  that,  since  the  traffic  carried  on  on  the  Great  I^kes  is  tre- 
mendous in  amount,  we  have  there  ample  proof  of  the  practicability  of  trans- 
portation by  water;  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  no  conclusion  in  sup- 
port of  river  and  canal  transportation  ought  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  the  Grwt 
Lakf»8. 

"They  are  a  great  natural  highway,  similar  to  the  ocean  its^f.  They  are  of 
ample  depth,  free  from  current,  and  of  great  width.  Moreoyer,  they  stretdi 
in  a  general  east-and-west  direction  through  the  heart  of  the  continent  and  in 
the  very  pathway  of  our  greatest  commerce." 

The  city  of  Duluth,  situated  at  the  farthest  western  end  of  this  great  natural 
water  highway,  has  had,  perhaps,  more  interest  than  any  other  point  in  America 
in  studying  the  conditions  which  have  developed  because  of  this  ^raterway.  Be- 
cause of  its  own  natural  self-interest  In  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes,  it  has. 
perhaps,  analyzed  conditions  affecting  it  a  little  mope  deeply  and  a  little  farther 
than  the  general  public. 

The  current  magazines  to-day  teem  with  articles  showing  the  crii)plhig  of 
lake  transportation  by  railroad  control  of  lake  lines  and  ocean  lines  and  of  the 
terminals  which  are  essential  to  those  lines.  We  think  these  facts  were  first 
brought  out  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Duluth  against  100  railroad  and  lake 
transportation  lines  before  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission' more  than  a 
year  ago.  This  case  is  still  before  the  commission  and  the  deciedon  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  of  far-reaching  effect  as  showing  the  policy  the  Govemiuent 
will  assume  toward  railroad  monopoly  on  the  Great  Lakes  water  highway, 
which  is  a  natural  competitor  of  these  rail  lines  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  argued  as  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  rivers 
end  canal  Improvements  all  over  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  value  of  every  dollar  spent  on  these  Great  Lakes.    The  most  recent 
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statement  we  have  seen  shows  an  exj;>endlture  for  channels,  locks,  and  harbor 
Improyements  on  all  the  Great  Lakes  together  of  about  $100,000,000.  One  of  the 
GoTemment  engineers  stated  some  three  or  four  years  ago  that  the  saving  on 
transportation  costs  for  that  one  year  alone  on  the  Great  Lakes  had  returned 
every  dollar  of  expenditure  on  the  Great  Lakes  channels  and  harbors  every- 
where That  this  is  far  too  modest  the  following  short  comparison  will  show 
you. 

The  season  rate  per  ton  of  ore  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes  to  Lake  Erie  porta 
for  1912  has  been  40  cents  per  ton.  The  rail  rate  from  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
on  ore  to  Lake  Erie  ports  ranges  from  |3.75  to  $4.50  per  ton,  a  saving  of  $3.50 
per  ton  on  the  single  item  or  ore,  the  volume  of  which  for  this  season  through 
the  Soo  Canal  was  46,303,000  tons  and  here  we  have  a  saving  of  $162,000,000 
on  this  item. 

The  rate  on  grain  for  the  season  has  averaged  about  li  cents  per  bushel.  The 
rail  rate  on  grain  l>etween  Duluth  and  Buffalo  is  20^  cents  per  hundredweight, 
or  12.3  cents  per  bushel,  a  saving  on  grain  alone  of  11  cents  per  bushel  on  the 
tonnage  through  the  Soo  Canal  this  year  amounting  to  243,100,000  bushels,  a 
saving  in  grain  transportation  cost  of  $27,000,000. 

Westbound  the  rate  on  coal  between  Buffalo  and  Duluth  has  been  about 
30  to  35  cents  per  ton.  The  rail  rate  for  the  same  haul  is  $3.15  per  ton,  a  sav- 
ing on  this  one  item  westbound  through  the  Soo  for  1012  on  14,931,000  tons  of 
about  $41,000,000. 

A  total  saving  on  three  articles  alone  of  $230,000,000  for  the  one  season  of 
1912. 

What  the  great  grain  country  of  the  West  would  do  in  marketing  its  crop  of 
grain  without  the  facilities  of  these  waterways  we  certainly  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  see. 

Even  were  the  transportation  costs  on  grain  the  same  by  rail  as  by  water,  it 
would  be  .a  physical  Impossibility  for  the  railroads  of  this  country  to  move  the 
immense  volumes  of  grain  out  of  the  Northwest  during  the  crop-moving  period. 
Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  it  could  be  moved  by -rail  east  to  the  seaboard  at 
all  during  the  crop  year  of  12  months.  These  Great  Lakes  and  the  cheap  trans- 
portation on  them  provided  by  our  Government  are  the  one  thing  that  has  en- 
abled our  western  country,  which  must  grow  grain  on  a  large  scale  the  first 
few  years  of  cultivation,  to  compete  with  the  peasant  labor  of  Russia,  of 
Argentine,  and  of  India.  Remember  also  that  even  the  rail  rates  quoted  in  the 
three  items  above  in  comparison  with  the  lake  transshipping  charges  have  been 
repeatedly  claimed  by  the  railroads  themselves  to  be  imduly  low,  influenced 
by  the  competitive  conditions  of  water  transportation  beside  them. 

That  every  dollar  of  this  transi)ortation  saving  in  some  form  or  another 
reaches  the  consumers  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  and  greatly  benefits  the 
growers  of  the  West  can  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment. 

But  the  natural  saving  to  the  people  of  this  country  east  and  west  In  the  use  of 
this  waterway  in  general  freights,  on  what  they  wear  and  use,  with  which  they 
equip  shop  and  factory  and  furnish  homes.  In  the  thousand  manufactured 
liTtbles  which  enter  into  our  complex  modem  life  and  on  which  they  should 
have  every  saving  which  a  wise  and  watchful  Government  can  extend  to  them 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  it  does  not  reach  them. 

When  we  consider  these  articles  In  their  manufactured  forms  we  find  a  very 
diflPorent  situation,  and  in  analyzing  It  and  the  reason  for  It  we  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  for  which  I  beseech  your  earnest  consideration,  and  If  they  are, 
as  we  believe,  subject  to  correction  only  by  governmental  regulations,  we  be- 
seech your  prompt  and  efficient  action  for  their  relief.  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  all  manufactured  forms  must  be  carried  in  a  special  type  of  boat.  We 
flufl  the  very  structure  which  makes  that  type  of  boat  suitable  for  carrying 
package  freight  makes  it  undesirable  for  coarser  freights,  such  as  grain,  ore, 
and  coal.  We  find  it  adds  a  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  construction  because  of  the 
intermediate  decks  and  compartments  which  It  must  contain. 

We  find  Independent  carriage  in  that  type  of  boat,  and  that  type  of  freight 
has,  since  1890.  been  In  the  hands  of  railroad-owned  steamers,  and  we  begin  to 
wonder  why. 

We  find  that  while  the  general  freight-rate  level  (still  making  large  returns 
to  independent  operators  of  boats  in  grain,  ore,  and  coal)  has  steadily  de- 
'  cllned  until  it  presents  the  cheapest  water  transportation  in  the  world,  rates  on 
general  merchandise  carried  in  this  special  type  of  boat  owned  and  controlled 
and  monopolized  by  railroad  owners  have  steadily  advanced  In  the  same  period, 
and  we  wonder  why. 
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We  find  this  general  level  of  freight  charges  on  the  Lakes  in  grain,  ore,  and 
coal  steadily  declining,  partly  owing  to  the  elimination  of  delay  to  a  boat  In 
loading  or  unloading  by  the  most  modem  handling  apparatus  at  each  end  of 
the  trip,  but  we  find  the  general  type  of  freight  carried  by  these  railroad-owned 
steamers  to  be  loaded  on  and  unloaded  from  the  steamer  in  the  same  antiquated^ 
slow,  laborious  manner  which  prevailed  40  years  ago;  and  again  we  wonder 
why. 

We  find  the  size  of  Lake  steamers — ^with  the  deeper  cliannels  and  better 
transportation  facilities  offered  by  the  Government,  have  steadily  increased  and 
the  load  capacity  enlarged  without  relative  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation, 
and  that  this  has  logically  been  reflected  in  the  steadily  declining  level  of 
freight  charges  on  grain,  ore,  and  coal. 

We  find  the  same  improvement  In  type  of  vessel  and  in  size  of  load,  but,  in- 
stead of  reductions,  a  steady  advance  in  the  freight  charges  on  general  mer- 
chandise carried  in  the  railroad-owned  type  of  steamer,  and  we  wonder  why. 

In  the  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  presenting  some  of 
these  facts  a  year  ago  the  evidence  showed  that  from  the  private  records  of  the 
Central  Traffic  Association  in  the  years  1890  and  before  tiiat,  the  rail  lines 
reaching  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  the  West  were  constantly  complaining 
of  the  amount  of  freight  taken  away  from  them  by  the  boat  lines  operating  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  And  the  statement  was  made  by  the  central  lines  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  February  11-12,  1890,  that  the  argument  "  that  the  boat  lines 
did  not  want  higher  rates  was  not  of  a  practical  character." 

At  that  time  most  of  the  large  eastern  trunk  lines  had  rails  only  as  far  as 
Lake  ports  on  Lake  Brie,  and  were  operating  their  steamers  west  from  there. 
They  had  no  interest  in  the  central  rail  lines  paralleling  this  route,  and  they 
paid  no  attention  to  the  protest  of  these  rail  lines  that  the  rates  made  by  these 
Lake  lines  were  so  low  as  to  divert  business  from  them,  until  about  1901.  By 
this  time  the  large  eastern  trunk  lines  had  secured  control  of  substantially  all 
of  the  central  rail  lines  reaching  to  the  West,  and  also  of  the  Lake  transporta- 
tion lines  on  the  Lakes;  and  then  began  a  radical  readjustment  of  relative  rates 
between  the  rail  lines  and  the  I^ke  lines,  both  of  them,  mind  you,  under  the 
same  railroad  control. 

The  lake  rates  were  constantly  advanced  a  little  at  a  time,  while  the  rail 
rates  were  held  steady,  until  to-day  they  seem  to  have  reached  a  relatlTe 
basis  which  is  fairly  satisfactory  to  the  railroads.  This  basis  has  the  effect 
of  diverting  from  the  Lakes  much  of  tlie  gc^nerul  merchandise  traasix)rta- 
tion  which  should  be  done  by  this  cheap  waterway.  For  instance,  for  the 
season  of  1912  through  the  Soo  Canal,  while  the  grain  movement  amounted  to 
243,000,000  bushels,  the  movement  of  flour  in  barrels  was  only  8,652,000;  while 
the  tonnage  in  ore  and  coal  amounted  to  over  60,000,000  tons,  the  tonnaur> 
general  merchandise  amounted  to  1,664,000  tons.  No  railroad  operator  in  his 
wildest  moments  would  think  of  attempting  to  compete  by  rail  in  the  carriage 
of  grain  across  the  Great  Lakes,  nor  in  the  carriage  of  ore,  nor  in  the  carriage 
of  coal.  It  is  absolutely  beyond  the  possibility  of  contemplation ;  that  of  serloas 
competition  between  rail  and  water  transportation  on  such  a  highway.  Yet,  by 
controlling  the  type  of  boat  necessary  to  carry  general  merchandise^  by  making 
the  handling  of  such  freight  on  and  off  the  vessel  as  antiquated  and  expenaive^ 
as  slow  and  cumbersome  as  possible;  by  maintaining  lake  transportation  rates 
just  as  high  as  can  be  done  by  every  resource  in  their  power;  they  are  able  at 
a  short  distance  from  actual  lake  transportation  at  either  end,  almost  to  equal- 
ize the  transportation  charge  between  the  water  route  and  the  rail. 

For  instance^  getting  away  150  miles  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior 
to  Minneapolis  and  away  from  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie  to  New  Tork,  they 
have  a  rail  rate  on  flour  and  mill  stuffs  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  of  2S 
cents  lake  and  rail  and  25  cents  |)er  hundredweight  all  rail;  a  difference  so 
small  that  on  many  of  the  special  deliveries  at  either  end  it  is  just  as  advan- 
tageous to  ship  all  rail  as  to  use  this  great  water  highway  created  by  this 
Government  a  short  distance  away. 

It  has  developed  by  the  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion recently  that  the  railroads  will  accept  a  lower  rate  on  grain  delivered  them 
in  Buffalo  by  railroads  loading  west  from  Buffalo  than  they  will  on  grain  de- 
livered them  at  Buffalo  by  vessel  from  the  Lakes.    Is  that  a  proper  way  to  en*  • 
courage  the  economy  of  the  great  water  highway? 

If  you  will  examine  the  figures  for  the  1012  crop  movement  of  grain  from 

niitcago  to  the  East  by  lake  and  by  rail,  you  will  observe  the  following:  That 

eastern  lake  ports,  including  Canadian  ports,  such  as  Montreal,  the  total 
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^Riln  movement  of  wheat,  com,  an<l  oats  in  bushels  amouuted  to  4&,500,000' 
bushels,  while  by  eastern  rail  lines  out  of  Chicago  the  total  movement  of  theise- 
three  conmiodities  alone  amounted  to  157,000,000  bushels.  That  looks  as  if  the 
rail  lines  had  about  secured  control  of  the  grain  movement  out  of  the  great 
luarket  of  Chicago  entirely  to  their  liking. 

If  they  have  been  able  to  do  this  on  grain,  what  has  been  the  result  on 
imckage  freight  and  general  merchandise,  which  they  control  more  absolutely, 
but  on  which  the  tonnage  figures,  which  tell  the  story,  are  more  difficult  to 
obtain? 

Again,  it  has  develoi)ed  in  the  testimony  in  a  recent  case  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  after  showing  that  the  relative  rates  on  flour 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  had  been  readjusted  in  recent  years  since  the 
railroads  obtained  control  of  the  operation  of  both  rail  lines  and  boat  linefl  in 
the  carriage  of  mill  stuffs,  that  whereas  the  lake  and  rail  rate  used  to  be  20 
cents  Minneapolis  to  New  York  while  the  rail  rate  was  25  cents,  this  difference 
has  been  gradually  curtailed  by  advances  in  the  lake-and-rail  rate  until  that 
has  been  advanced  3  cents  per  hundredweight  and  the  rail  rate  held  where  It 
was.  Remember  tliis  has  been  done  during  the  time  when  the  transportation 
charges  on  all  other  types  of  freight  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  steadily  declined, 
and  have  declined,  not  because  that  trade  was  languishing,  but  because  the 
logic  of  economic  transi)ortatiou  forced  the  decline  in  freight  charges  in  the 
face  of  an  enormous  increase  in  volume  of  actual  business. 

Again,  it  has  developed  in  a  recent  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  the  bulk  of  the  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  ports  even  on  Lake 
Ontario,  such  as  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  moves  to-day  all  rail.  Is  that  a  proper 
condition  to  give  flour  consumers  of  such  populous  cities  as  Erie,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Sandusky,  and  Detroit  the  benefit  of  cheap  bread  stuffs  which  the 
waterway  at  their  doors  should  give  them? 

It  is  our  belief  after  impartial  and  careful  investigation  that  the  railroads 
which  control  the  package  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  a  deliberate  purpose, 
not  alone  in  making  the  lake  transportation  profitable  to  them,  but  to  make 
the  carriage  of  lake  freight  so  high  that  at  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior  the  rail  transportation  charge  can  be  made  to 
meet  it  and  to  deflect  from  the  water  highway  freight  which  should  naturally 
move  on  that  highway. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  serious  situation.  It  can  be  corrected  and  should  be. 
I  venture  to  make  the  following  suggestion,  and  bespeak  for  it  your  most 
earnest  consideration.  It  is  no  light  matter  that  a  water  highway  perfected 
by  our  Government,  which  should  save  our  people  millions  in  transportation 
costs,  should  be  nullifled  by  the  shrewd  manipulation  of  railroads  interested  in 
competing  with  it 

How  can  it  be  corrected?  San  Francisco  is  correcting  it  by  installing  modem 
nnloading  and  handling  apparatus,  which  will  economically  handle  general 
freight  from  and  to  a  steamer.  We  understand  they  have  flxed  a  charge  there, 
which  covers  their  operating  expense,  at  6  cents  per  ton. 

New  Orleans  has  done  something  of  the  same  sort,  and  we  understand  their, 
charge  Is  6  cents  per  ton  for  that  service    On  the  Great  Lakes  the  regular 
scale  for  taking  commodities  from  the  steamer  and  landing  them  simply  on  the 
dock  runs  from  21  to  40  cents  per  ton ;  and  to  take  it  from  the  dock  again  and 
pat  It  in  the  car,  12  to  SO  cents  per  ton  more. 

The  new  electrically  equipped  coal  docks  in  Duluth,  operated  by  coal  com- 
panies for  the  reduction  c^  their  own  expenses,  take  coal  from  the  hold  of  a 
steamer,  carry  it  across  the  dock,  and  load  it  into  a  waiting  car  at  a  cost  of 
3  to  4  cents  per  ton.  The  same  seivlce  on  general  freights  through  a  railroad 
freight  house  would  cost  33  to  65  cents  per  ton,  and  if  it  must  be  stacked  in 
the  freight  house  and  piled,  because  for  any  reason  it  can  not  make  a  direct 
transfer,  the  charge  runs  easily  6  to  15  cents  per  ton  additional.  Put  this 
charge  on  each  end  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  handling  general  merchandise  and 
see  how  far  away  from  the  Lakes  at  each  end  this  cumbersome  and  imneces- 
sary  transshipping  charge  reflects  to  the  aid  of  competing  rail  linea 

Of  course  they  will  keep  it  as  high  as  they  can.  Of  course  they  will  make 
the  transshipping  of  freight  from  a  railroad  to  vessels  Just  as  high  as  can  ]>e 
excused  and  maintain  it  for  just  as  long  as  possible 

The  elimination  of  an  unnecessarily  high  shipping  charge  is  not  the  only 
economy  to  be  attained  by  the  application  of  modem  methods  to  Lake  trans- 
BblpplDg.    Here  is  a  comparison :  One  grain  elevator  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
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lias  a  record  of  loading  into  vessels  in  one  10-hour  day  1,250,000  bushels  of 
grain;  one  ore  dock  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  has  a  record  of  having  loaded 
into  a  steamer  9,466  tons  of  ore  in  25  minutes ;  one  coal  dock  at  the  head  of 
the  Lakes  has  a  record  of  having  unloaded  from  a  v^sel  onto  its  docks,  In  10 
hours  and  20  minutes,  nearly  9,000  tons  of  coaL 

In  package  freight.  If  conditions  are  very  favorable,  three  days  are  su£Bcieot 
to  unload  3,500  tons  of  general  freight,  but  usually  more  would  be  required, 
while  for  loading  the  more  uniform  freights  east  bound  of  mill  stntFs  5,000  tons 
could  be  loaded  In  from  two  to  three  days.  Somebody  is  paying  for  all  that 
idle  time  of  the  package-freight  boat. 

The  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his  report  on  transportation  by  water 
in  the  United  States,  part  3,  1910,  has  analyzed  this  situation  correctly.  On 
page  1  he  says: 

**  In  general,  however,  there  are  four  fundamental  requirements  for  all  water 
terminals — (a)  good  wharves,  (b)  warehouses  and  storage  facilities,  (c)  me- 
chanical appliances  for  transshipment  of  freight,  {d)  and  this  is  highly  im- 
portant, though  not  always  practicable,  belt-line  railway  connection  with  adja- 
cent railroads  an^  Industrial  concerns." 

And  again,  "  Equally  Important  is  the  control  of  the  physical  factors.  Our 
waterways  are  public  highways;  our  national  waterways  policy  depends  upon 
this  principle.  Now,  our  water  terminal  Is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  the  meetini; 
place  of  the  public  highway  with  railroads  which  are  privately  owued  and 
with  terminal  frontage,  also  usually  subject  to  private  ownership.  The  cbar 
acter  of  the  ownership  or  control  of  the  essential  terminals  of  this  public  high- 
way is  therefore  of  the  first  importance.  Private  control  of  terminal  facilities 
may  seriously  impair  or  practically  destroy  the  real  public  character  of  the 
channel.  For  example,  this  part  shows  that  a  surprisingly  large  propurtion 
of  the  most  available  water  frontage  in  terminals  is  controlled  by  railroads." 

And  again,  "  Equally  important  is  the  control  of  the  physical  factors.  Oar 
The  general  lack  of  power  equipment  for  transshipping  water  freight,  espe- 
cially package  freight,  is  really  i-emarkable  in  view  of  the  great  increase  of 
use  of  mechanical  power  In  other  lines  of  business.** 

We  agree  with  this  report  We  believe  It  is  really  indeed  true  that  the 
general  lack  of  power  equipment  for  transshipping,  especially  package  freight, 
is  "  remarkable."  We  believe  impartial  investigation  will  show  the  reason  for 
It  as  we  have  outlined  in  our  previous  statement. 

The  correction  of  this  Can  not  be  left  to  private  interesta  The  only  handlers 
of  freight  at  present  interested  in  improving  handling  facilities  for  freight 
on  and  off  these  package-freight  steamers  are  the  railroad  lines  whose  larger 
interest  lies  in  keeping  that  transshipping  charge  as  high  as  possible.  We 
think  to  reflect  the  full  benefit  of  this  great  watei*way  created  by  youi-selvea 
to  the  i)eople  of  thi.s  country,  east  and  west,  that  the  Government  must  take 
hold  of  the  terminal  matter  at  each  end.  Tbey  must  solve  the  problem  and 
must  furnish  the  facilities. 

The  report  of  the  Chicago  harbor  commission  comiirehended  the  necessity 
■  for  this.  I  quote  from  their  report :  "  Handling  facilities  at  terminal  ports  for 
the  bulk  commodities  that  constitute  the  heavy  tonnage  of  lake  commerce,  iron 
ore,  grain,  coal,  lumber,  and  salt,  may  be  provided  by  the  part  of  capital  in  the 
city  in  the  particular  lines  of  business  dejiling  with  those  commodities;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  miscellaneous  cargo  it  would  seem  that  satisfactory  han- 
dling facilities  are  to  be  provided  only  by  the  public  or  by  the  railroads." 

Now,  when  the  railroad  interest  is,  as  we  have  shown,  directly  opposed  to 
improving  those  handling  facilities,  when  the  record  of  40  years  shows  that  they 
will  make  no  attempt  to  improve  those  facilities,  when  the  record  of  30  years 
shows  that  every  saving  the  Government  gives  them,  with  other  inde])endent 
carriers,  the  benefit  of  in  the  way  of  improved  carrying  capacity  by  larger 
channels  and  better  navigation  facilities  will  not  be  reflected  in  lower  rates  but 
in  higher  on  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  control  and  monopolize,  then  we  believe 
it  is  time  for  the  General  Government  Itself  to  take  strong  and  efficient  action. 

A  city  of  80,000  people,  like  Duluth,  can  not  do  this  on  a  scale  to  protect  the 

interests  of  the  millions  of  people  west  of  us  and  the  la:gcr  ui:u;L»ei  of  u\\ :* 

east  of  us,  to  both  of  which  groups  economical  transportation  should  be  secured 
by  the  Government. 

If  this  Government  should  say  to  the  railroads,  *•  You  shall  have  a  fair  rate 
on  freight  to  and  from  the  lake  front;  you  shall  deliver  that  freight  to  any  water 
carrier  who  calls  for  it,  whether  your  own  or  any  independent  operator"— 
if  that  Government  then  should  furnish  the  most  modern  and  Improved  shipping 
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apijarntus  for  the  transfer  of  this  freight,  you  will  see  that  the  railroads  will 
cense  to  try  to  control  that  freight  which  should  naturally  seek  this  waterway, 
will  develop  the  lines  of  freight  which  should  naturally  belong  to  them  and 
seeks  their  rails  naturally,  and  the  saving  in  general  merchandise  transporta- 
tion between  the  East  and  the  West  would  be  a  very  large  and  appreciable 
factor. 

This  saving,  too,  would  reach  directly  to  every  home. 

Take  the  one  item  of  flour :  The  transportation  of  flour  from  Duluth  to  New 
York,  both  on  the  lake  and  on  the  rail,  is  controlled  by  the  trunk  lines  to  the 
East.    Their  rate  is  18  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  36  cents  per  barrel. 

With  the  completion  of  the  E2rie  Canal  so  that  an  independent  carrier  can 
operate  on  the  canal  and  with  a  scientific  and  economical  transshipping  terminal 
at  Duluth  and  again  at  Buffalo,  I  do  not  believe  the  transportation  charge  be- 
tween Dnlath  and  New  York  would  be  over  10  to  15  cents  per  barrel.  A  saving 
of  20  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  would  reflect  into  every  home  in  the  East.  And 
this  is  not  the  only  item  of  the  vast  tonnage  which  would  move  under  those 
conditiona 

In  the  report  of  the  Ohicago  Harbor  Commission,  1009,  is  the  following : 

"Duluth  dearly  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  Lakes.  After  it  would  rank 
Buffalo.  Such  harbors  as  South  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee  would  con- 
stitute the  next  lower  clasa  The  Chicago  Harbor  ranks  below  all  these  in  point 
of  excellence  and  facilities,"  and  again, 

**  Monopoly  control  of  terminal  facilities  gives  monopoly  control  of  the  trans- 
portation business  between  terminals.  This  is  true  of  waterways  open  to  all 
on  like  terms  as  well  as  the  railways.  Competition  can  have  free  play  on  a 
waterway  only  in  case  there  is  access  to  the  terminal  facilities  by  all  boats  on 
like  terms.** 

What  I  would  suggest  and  urge  upon  you  is  that  the  Government  should 
extoid  still  further  the  enlightened  policy  which  created  these  great  waterways 
and  by  the  construction  of  modem  and  scientiflc  handling  and  terminal  facilities 
at  each  end  of  this  great  water  route  give  the  whole  world  the  object  lesson 
in  the  economical  handling  of  package  freight  and  general  merchandise  which 
on  the  Great  Lakes  has  already  been  done  in  the  carrying  of  bulk  freight. 

An  enlightened  public  policy  demands  that  the  terminal  question  be  settled 
and  settled  right.  Let  it  be  no  longer  left  in  the  hands  of  the  most  natural 
enemies  of  water  transportation. 

In  1850  all  the  tonnage  of  Lake  Superior  was  carried -around  Sault  Ste.  Marie's 
Falls  by  horse  and  cart.  In  1912  the  freight  tonnage  through  the  Government 
locks  at  that  point  was  72,472,676  tons.  Most  of  that  tonnage  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  last  30  years,  and  the  country  back  of  Duluth,  stretching  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  is  filling  each  year  more  rapidly  with  farms  and  homes,  factories, 
and  pros];)erous  cities.  These  people  look  to  you  to  keep  the  great  cheap  channel 
to  their  market  and  from  their  great  sources  of  supply  open  on  the  freest 
possible  terms. 

What  30  years  from  now  will  show  in  the  way  of  tonnage  through  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Superior  none  of  us  would  dare  to  guess.  The  Government  that 
bnllt  the  first  Soo  Canal  In  1856,  and  did  not  Improve  it  again  until  1887,  never 
anticipated  the  enormous  tonnage  development  that  goes  through  that  channel 
to-day ;  but  that  they  built  wisely  and  well,  no  one  can  doubt. 

We  believe,  in  the  light  of  this  record  of  development  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  development  which  we  know  has  only  just  begun,  that  you  would  be  justi- 
fied in  showing  a  broad  vision  of  the  future  by  planning  to-day  and  now  to 
demonstrate  on  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior  that  the  transportation  of  all 
classes  of  freight  on  the  Government  waterway  shall  be  open  to  every  operator 
of  a  steamer,  and  that  the  transshipping  costs  from  rail  to  lake  and  lake  to  rail 
ahall  be  under  Government  direction,  wisely  demonstrated  to  be  so  low  by 
scientific  and  modem  methods  that  It  is  no  barrier  to  the  free  use  of  that  great 
cheap  water  highway. 

Thereupon,  at  4.60  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Saturday,  February  1, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
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SATURDAY,   FEBBTTABY   1,    1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.20  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairmaQ)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thayer,  Burke, 
Stone,  Post,  Faison,  Humphrey,  Porter,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Schwerin, 
will  you  be  sworn  ? 

TESTTKONT  OF  B.  F.  SCHWEBIN,  VICE  FBESIDEST  AITD  GENERAL 
UANAaEB  FACinC  HAIL  STEAMSHIF  CO.  AHTB  SAH  FSAHOISaO 
ft  FOBTLAN D  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  SAH  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Schwerin,  please  give  the  committee  your 
itame  and  address  and  your  business  connections. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  B.  P.  Schwerin,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  ti^e  San  Francisco  & 
Portland  Steamship  Co.,  address  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwerin,  we  will  consider  the  several  areas 
to  which  your  companies  trade,  and  we  will  begin  with  Central 
America.  First,  please,  tell  the  committee  the  ownership  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.    Who  is  the  president! 

Mr.  SoHwisBiN.  There  is  no  president  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  chief  executive  ofScer? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  the  ownership  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is  an  organization 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wifli  its  head 
office  in  New  York  City.  It  is  an  incorporation  of  twenty  millions 
capitalization.  Its  stock  is  held  by  about  1,100  stockholders.  It  has 
a  fine  of  steamers  operating  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient ;  a  line 
operating  direct  from  San  Francisco  to  Balboa,  and  a  line  operating 
from  San  Francisco  to  Balboa  and  serving  the  ports  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  about  1,100  stockholders ;  what 
proportion  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  believe  about  a  hundred  shares  over  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  than  the  Pacific  Mail  are  en- 
gaged in  the  Central  American  and  Mexican  trade  from  San  Fran- 
cisco or  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  Pacific  Mail  is  the  only  direct  line  between 
San  Francisco  and  Central  America  and  Mexico.  The  Jebsen  people 
are  running  a  ship  from  San  Francisco  to  certain  ports  in  Mexico; 
the  Mexican  National  Steamship  Co.  is  running  a  line  along  the 
coast  of  Mexico  to  Salina  Cruz,  and  has  a  traffic  arrangement  with 
the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  The  Salvadorian  Steamship 
Co.  is  running  a  line  of  vessels  from  Salina  Cruz  to  Corinto,  and 
they  also  have  a  connection  with  the  American-Hawaiian  Line. 
These  two  lines,  the  Mexican  National  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Salva- 
dorean Steamship  Co.,  are  direct  competitors  of  the  Pacific  Mail  on 
local  Central  American  and  Mexican  business.  The  Kosmos  Steam- 
ship Co.  operate  a  line  from  Puget  Sound,  via  San  Francisco  and 
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(*crtam  Central  American  ports,  to  the  west  coast  of  North  and  South 
America  and  Europe.  They  are  also  competitors  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chaibhan.  Will  you  please  tell  the  committee,  if  your  com* 
pany,  the  Pacific  Mail,  is  a  party  to  any  a^eement  or  understanding 
with  any  or  all  of  the  other  steamship  lines  mentioned,  as  r^aros 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  from  the  United  States  to  Mexican, 
Central  American,  or  South  American  ports? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  have  no  traffic  agreement  on  either  freight  or 
passenger  business  with  any  other  steamship  company. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  trades?. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  In  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  understanding  with  them? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir;  not  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  or 
Central  America. 

The  Chairman.  Either  as  to  division  of  traffic  or  territorial  divi- 
fdon  of  routes? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

Hie  Chairman.  Nor  as  to  meeting  the  competition  of  these  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  regulating  the  time  and  number  of  sailings 
between  designated  ports? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  fixing  freight  rates  or  passenger  fares,  nor 
the  maintenance  or  change  of  the  same  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  rates  and  those  of  the  Kosmos  Steamship 
Co.  the  same  from  ports  on  the  Pacific  to  ports  in  Mexico  and  ports 
in  Central  America? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  onlv  place  that  we  come  m  competition  with 
the  Kosmos  Line  is  with  freight  which  originates  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chahjman.  Well 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  And  that  is  our  own  business.  The  merchant's 
shra  with  both  c<»npanies  for  their  freight. 

'Hie  Chairman.  There  is  open  competition  between  you? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  tariffs  of  the  Kosmos  Line  and  of  your 
line  also,  both  of  which  went  into  effect  March  25, 1912,  and  from  an 
inspection  of  these  tariffs,  it  appears  that  they  are  identical  as  to 
rates.  They  cover  the  freight  tariffs  from  San  Francisco  and  the 
American  coast  ports  to  Mazatlan,  San  Jose,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco, 
Salina  Cruz,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose,  De  Guat,  La  Libertad,  La 
Union,  Arva  Palo  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Punta  Arenas,  Arva, 
and  other  ports.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  how  it  occurs 
that  the  tariff  of  the  two  lines  are  identical  to  these  ports  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  What  is  the  date  of  that  tariff.  Judge,  please? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  March  25, 1912. 

Mr.  Schwbbin.  The  Pacific  Mail  published  its  tariff  and  the  Kos- 
mos  Line  followed  it.    We  have  always  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  was  sent  to  the  committee  in  answer 
to  our  requeet  to  furnish  us  the  current  rates. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  does  not  follow  that  those  rates  are  effective 
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The  Chairman.  The  request  of  the  committee  was  to  furnish  us 
with  the  current  effective  rates  of  the  companies  covering  the  areas 
mentioned,  and  we  assumed  they  were  furnished  as  requested;  as  I 
understand  you,  however,  those  tariffs  were  made  by  your  compaDy 
and  simply  copied  or  followed  by  the  Kosmos  Line.    Is  that  correct! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  fixed  in  conference  between  the 
two  lines,  then  ? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  understanding  or  agreement  that 
they  will  be  adhered  to< 

Mr.  ScHWRRiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  not  adhered  to! 

Mr.  ScHAVERiN.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  the  points 
named  are  not  uniform;  the  shippers  dicker  with  both  companies 
and  the  rates  are  not  uniform.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say — we  should 
like  to  get  the  exact  facts — ^the  rates  made  by  your  company  are 
adopted  by  the  Kosmos  Company  simply  as  a  basis,  and  the  rates  are 
cut  by  both  companies  according  to  the  demand  or  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  I  would  not  put  it  just  that  way.  I  would 
say  those  are  our  rates.  We  try  to  get  them,  but  if  we  can  riot  get 
them  we  take  something  else.  If  we  have  a  ship  going  we  want  to 
fill  that  ship,  or  if  we  mow  the  merchant  is  dickering  with  the  other 
fellow,  the  chances  are  the  other  line  will  give  him  tne  rates  he  says 
he  can  get  from  us.  In  other  words,  our  tsiriff  is  a  maximum  tariff. 
We  try  to  get  it  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  agreement  with  the  Kosmos 
Line  that  each  will  not  cut  the  other's  rate? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  both  have  sailings  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  same  days? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  sailings  are  totally  independent  of  each  other. 
They  run  an  irregular  service ;  we  run  a  regular  published  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  How  often ;  give  us  some  idea  of  your  schedule. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  are  supposed  to  run  every  10  days. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  often  do  they  run  ships  in  that 
service  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  About  once  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  are  both  passenger  and  freight  steamers. 
are  thev  ? 

Mr.  f>cHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  theirs  both  passenger  and  freight  steamers! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  have  limited  passenger  accommodations,  but 
they  take  no  passengers  out  of  American  ports  in  order  to  avoid 
complying  with  the  United  States  passenger  regulations  and  with 
the  wireless  regulations.  They  begin  to  pick  up  passengers  after 
they  get  to  the  Central  American  coast. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  equipped  with  wireless  apparatos? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  old  ships  were  not  The  new  12,000-tan 
steamers,  I  believe,  are. 

The  Chairman.  Your  ships  are  all  equipped  with  wireless  appa- 
ratus, are  they? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  vour  ships  and  the  ships  of  the  Kosmos  Line 
under  foreign  flags  f 

Mr.  ScHWEKiN.  Our  ships  are  all  American  ships  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Habdy.  How  about  the  Kosmos  ships? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  are  all  German  ships;  it  is  a  Grerman  line^ 
very  largely  controlled  by  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Our  information  is  from  a  source  which  ought  to 
be  reliable;  that  in  the  Pacific  trade  between  the  coast  of  Guatemala 
and  San  Francisco,  the  following  lines  operate:  The  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  the  Kosmos  Line,  the  Salvadorean  Railroad  line 
which  connects  with  the  American- Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  by  way 
of  Tehauntepec  and  Mexico  with  New  York,  and  that  there  is  a 
freight  agreement  between  the  lines  mentioned  and  the  freight  rate 
on  coffee,  the  most  important  commodity,  is  identical  on  the  three 
lines  to  San  Francisco,  namely,  $9  per  ton ;  the  rate  on  flour,  on  the 
return  trip,  is  $6.50  a  ton  on  all  three  lines.    Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  I  do  not  think  the  Kosmos  Line  takes  any  flour 
from  San  Francisco.  They  originate  all  their  flour  on  Puget  Sound. 
I  should  say  there  is  very  little  flour  originating  in  San  Francisco 
for  any  line.  The  flour  we  have  been  carrying  for  San  Jose  de  Gua- 
temala has  been  mostl}r  Portland  flour  that  paid  the  revenue  from 
Portland  to  San  Francisco,  or  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Francisco 
and  was  transshipped  at  San  Francisco.  The  Kosmos  Line  would 
get  the  full  tariff  ftom  the  Puget  Sound  flour  to  San  Jose  de  Guate- 
mala ;  the  Pacific  Mail  would  have  to  divide  its  revenue  with  the  car- 
rier from  either  the  sound  or  Portland  to  San  Francisco.  I  think 
the  rate  has  been  lower  than  $6.50.  I  understand  our  company  raised 
their  rates  lately,  and  whether  the  Kosmos  has  followed,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  remember  seeing  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  that  at  the 
rates  we  put  into  effect  there  would  be  no  more  movement  of  flour 
from  San  Francisco  via  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  but  all  flour  would 
move  from  New  Orleans  to  Guatemala  via  Puerto  Barrios.  I  can  not 
tell  you  what  governs  the  Kosmos  Line  except  that  we  have  always 
created  the  tariffs  and  the  Kosmos  Line  has  followed  or  not  as  they 
saw  fit  We  have  had  coffee  rates  from  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America  in  competition  with  the  Kosmos  Line  as  low  as  $2  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  We  get  this  information  through  the  State  De- 
partment, and  we  simply  wished  to 

Mr.  ScHWERiN  (interposing).  If  the  State  Department  informed 
you  that  there  was  any  agreemei^t  by  which  the  rates  were  main- 
tained by  the  Salvadorean  Railroad  and  the  Kosmos  Line  and  the 
Pacific  Mail,  the  informant  of  the  State  Department  is  absolutely  in 
f  rror. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  what  the  State  De- 
partment say.  They  say  that  their  representative  has  information 
to  the  effect  that  this  is  true,  but  he  was  unable  to  get  possession  of 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  ScHWTSMN.  I  know  I  told  the  Kosmos  Line's  representative — 
1  think  it  was  two  years  ago — ^that  T  declined  to  carry  coffee  at  any 
such  ridiculous  rates  as  $3;  that  I  was^oing  to  put  in  a  rate  of  $6  a 
ton  and  he  could  do  what  he  pleased.  I  put  in  a  rate  of  $6  a  ton  and 
he  put  in  a  rate  of  $6  a  ton  and  we  carried  coffee  at  $6  a  ton — ^we  car- 
rjdng  about  80  per  cent  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  His  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  the  rate  is  $9 
a  ton. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Well,  if  there  is  any  rate  of  $9  a  ton  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  rate  for  coffee  is  identical  on  the  three 
lines  from  San  Francisco,  namely,  $9  a  ton.  You  say  there  is  no 
such  rate? 

Mr.  ScHWXRiN.  I  think  the  highest  rate  we  have  had  on  coffee  in 
the  last  10  years  has  been  $7.50 — ^less  than  one-half  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  being  no  understanding  between  you  and  the 
Kosmos  Line  relative  to  the  establishment  of  rates — — 

Mr.  ScHWUBiN.  Any  more  than  we  say  we  are  going  to  make  our 
rate. 

Mr.  Welson.  Then  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  both  concerns 
publish  identical  tariffs  to  go  into  e£rect  upon  the  same  date?^ 

Mr.  Schwbrin.  Well,  I  can  understand  that.  If  the  Pacific  Mail 
state  they  are  going  to  issue  a  tariff,  that  tariff  is  not  issued  until  it 
had  been  discussed  with  certain  merchants.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
business  between  San  Francisco  and  the  west  coast  of  Central 
America  is  handled  bv  about  10  merchants.  The  matter  is  first  dis- 
cussed with  them.  Tne  Kosmos  Line  knows  just  what  we  are  doing, 
because  these  merchants  have  discussed  it  with  the  Kosmos  Line. 
If  the  Kosmos  Line  took  it  up  with  the  merchants  in  connection  with 
the  rate,  these  merchants  would  discuss  it  with  us,  and  what  the 
merchants  really  want  is  a  reasonable  rate  upon  a  fixed  basis.  They 
do  not  like  for  us  to  seesaw  backward  and  forward  if  it  possibly  can 
be  helped ;  that  is  what  they  tell  us.  Theu  we  publish  our  tarin  and 
the  Kosmos  Line  follows  it  or  not,  as  they  see  fit.  Sometimes  thev 
have  not  followed  it ;  then  the  merchants  will  come  around  and  each 
will  want  a  little  better  rate  than  the  other,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
goes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  agents  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
and  the  Kosmos  Line  get  together  and  thrash  out  these  differences 
and  agree  on  a  basis? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  that  they  get  together  and  thrash 
the  question  out  in  that  direction.  I  have  no  doubt  they  get  to- 
gether and  cuss  each  other  for  having  such  low  rates,  and  especially 
when  the  rates  have  been  as  low  as  they  have  been  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  two  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  is  no  a^eement  that  I  know  of  between  the 
Kosmos  Line  and  the  Pacific  Mail  l^teamship  Co.  for  a  physical  divi- 
sion of  territory  or  in  regard  to  maintenance  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  hold  conferences  for  any  purpose? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  traffic  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  and  the  general  agent  of  the  Kosmos  Line  discuss  the 
rate  situation.  It  would  be  unnatural  if  they  did  not,  just  the  same 
as  business  men  discuss  the  question  of  values  in  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  have  no  doubt  they  do. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  that  discussion  account  for  the  tariffs 
being  identical,  published  on  the  same  day? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Schwerin,  how  could  the  two  tariff  sheets  be 
the  same  date  if  the  Kosmos  followed  yours  and  you  both  issued  pre- 
vious to  the  date  given  on  the  first  page? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  think  in  the  last  tariff  that  was  made  the  firm 
of  Otis-McAllister  &  Co.  was  consulted  very  largely  on  the  raise  of 
rates.  The  rates  had  become  so  low  that  they  were  abnormal,  and 
the  question  was  discussed  with  them  in  reference  to  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  they  discussed  it  with  the  Kosmos  Line.  When  we  said 
we  were  going  to  put  our  rates  up — the  old  agent  of  the  Kosmos 
Line  had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  and  a  new  man  came 
in — we  knew  that  the  Kosmos  Line  was  as  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  tariffs  which  had  been  effective  as  we  were,  and  there  was  not 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Ebey  knew  what  we  were  doing 
from  the  merchants,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  close  connection 
through  some  of  those  German  firms,  and  he  had  probably  copied 
the  tariff  which  we  submitted,  and  when  we  said  we  would  get  this 
tariff  out  on  a  certain  date  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
getting  his  tariff  out  on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  vou  adopt  the  plan  of  having  them  meet  your 
tariff? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  They  do  what  they  like,  and  we  do  generally  what 
we  like. 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  the  only  instance,  did  you  say,  that  thfe 
Pacific  Mail  issued  its  tariff  and  the  Kosmos  Line  followed? 

Mr.  Schwebin.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Kosmos  Line. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  it  is  true  that  the  tariff  sheets  of  the  two  com- 
panies are  dated  the  same,  how  can  they  follow  you,  because  the 
sheets  are  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  on  the  same  date? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  do  not  mean^  necessarily,  in  this  case,  that  they 
followed  us  in  issuing  their  tariff  subsequent  to  our  tariff,  but  I 
mean  they  followed  us  in  reference  to  the  proposed  rates.  I  have 
no  doubt  this  tariff  was  discussed  a  month  or  more  before  our  sheets 
were  even  given  to  the  printer. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  knew  before  publishing  their  tariff  what 
yours  would  be  on  each  article  mentioned  in  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  but  they  knew  from 
the  merchants  exactly  what  we  proposed  to  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  not  think  it  quite  singular  that  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  your  tariff  in  every  figure  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  ever  cut  your  tariffs? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  demand  the  rate  under 
the  terms  of  the  tariff  on  a  single  article.  It  is  a  game  which  the 
agents  play  to  publish  a  tariff  and  then  go  to  a  shipper  and  say, 
"This  is  our  tariff,  but  you  come  to  us  and  we  will  give  you  any  rates 
you  want."  It  makes  the  other  fellow  think  his  competitor  is  fol- 
lowing that  tariff? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Schwerin,  when  you  told  the  Kosmos  people  you 
-were  ^oing  to  put  your  rates  up  from  $3  to  $6,  did  you  mean  for  them 
t€y  understand  that  was  so? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  that  case  it  was  not  a  game  that  you  were  playing, 
but  a  bona  fide  statement  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Absolutely.  We  discussed  the  tariff  with  Mr. 
McAllister,  of  Otis,  McAllister  &  Co.,  and  he  said  the  business  justi- 
fied a  $6  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  you  were  discussing  with  the  firm  of  Otis, 
McAllister  &  Co.  the  question  of  getting  reasonable  rates,  and  they 
talked  with  the  Kosmos  Line  about  ^tting  reasonable  rates.  Do 
you  know  whether  Mr.  McAllister  unoerstpod  by  that  that  you  and 
the  Kosmos  people  were  going  to  put  the  rate  up  to  $6  at  that  time! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  could  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  McAllister  himself? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  did  you  lead  him  to  understand  you  were  going 
to  put  the  rate  up  to  $6? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  he  let  on  to  you  that  he  knew  anything  about 
whether  the  Kosmos  people  were  going  to  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could,  because  at  the  time  I 
had  the  talk  with  him  the  rate  was  initiated  with  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you,  now,  to  say  that  the  Kosmos  people 
did  talk  to  him  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Afterwards,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  did  you  find  out  that  he  talked  with  the  Kosmos 
people  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  How  did  I  find  out  he  talked  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  I  want  to  get  this  thing  clear.  I  want  to  know 
how  the  firm  of  Otis,  McAllister  &  Co.,  yourselves,  and  the  Kosmos 
people  came  to  an  understanding. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  was  no  understanding  with  Mr.  McAllister 
and  myself.  The  firm  of  Otis,  McAllister  &  Co.  are  very  lar^  coffee 
importers  in  San  Francisco.  I  discussed  with  him  the  advisability 
of  navng  a  decent  rate  on  coffee  from  Central  America  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  any  objection  to  our  raising 
the  rate  to  $6.  He  told  me  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  that.  He  said  coffee  could  stand  a  $6  rate  as  well  as  a  $3 
rate.  Coffee  was  selling  at  18  cents  a  pound.  He  said,  "  What  wUl 
the  Kosmos  Line  do? "  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  said,  " If  we 
hold  the  rate  at  $6  and  the;^  take  $3,  the  shippers  will  ship  the  coffee 
by  the  Kosmos  Line."  I  said,  "  I  was  tired  of  carrying  it  at  this  low 
rate  and  was  going  to  put  in  a  rate  of  $6  anyway  j"  and  I  instructed 
our  traffic  manager  to  do  so.  I  never  discussed  m  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  the  advance  of  that  tariff  with  any  representative  of  the 
Kosmos  Line,  but  I  heard  afterwards  from  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  Kosmos  Line  that  they  were  also  putting  on  a  rate  of  $6. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  whom  did  you  say  personally  you  were  going  to 
raise  that  rate? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Mr.  McAllister,  of  Otis,  McAllister  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  not  also  tell  the  Kosmos  Line  people  you  were 
going  to  raise  it  to  $6? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  did  not  tell  the  Kosmos  people. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  did,  and  they  said 
they  were  going  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Afterwards,  when  our  rates  became  effective- 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  not  hardly  tell  them  you  were  going  to  do 
this  thing  after  your  rates  became  enective  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  but  I  understood  yoii  to  say  that  I  discussed 
this  thing  before  the  rates  became  effective. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No.  If  that  is  my  statement,  that  is  not  my  recol- 
lection of  it ;  that  is  not  my  understanding  of  the  iinport  of  my  state- 
ment. My  statement  is  that  I  made  the  rate  $6,  and  then  Mr.  Ebey, 
of  the  Kosmos  Line,  said  he  thought  I  was  making  a  mistake,  but 
they  would  make  any  rate  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  You  can  look  over  your  statement  that  you  said  you 
were  tired  of  this  $3  rate  and  you  were  going  to  fix  youi*s  at  $6.50. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  $6. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  did  do  it,,  and  they  followed  you ;  and  that 
was  evidentlv  long  enough  before  you  made  your  publication  for 
them  to  publish  their  rates  to  come  out  the  same  day. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  was  no  publication  made  on  that  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  was  no  publication  made  of  that? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No.  Our  agent  in  Central  America  was  instructed 
to  make  the  rate  $6. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  along  that  line,  you  said  that  the  rate  had  varied 
from  $2  to  $7.50,  which  was  the  highest  rate  you  had  had  on  coffee 
in  the  last  10  years.    Has  that  rate  fluctuated  between  those  two? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  has  fluctuated  between  the  two ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  did  you  make  those  fluctuations  when  you  went 
from  $2  to  $3? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  had  all  been  going  down,  and  then  they  were 
gradually  going  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  was  it  $7.50? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  should  think  about  1900  it  broke  from  $10  to 
$7.50.  I  think  you  will  find  it  was  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a 
ton,  for  years  previously. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  during  the  Boer  War? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  was  about  1900  when  it  began  to  go  down. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  caused  it  to  break? 

Mr.  ScHw^ERiN.  Competition  between  the  Kosmos  Line  and  ours. 
The  agent  of  the  Kosmos  Line,  Mr.  Gray,  the  gentleman  whom  I 
mentioned  as  having  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  was  in 
Central  America.  He  was  the  representative  also  of  the  Kosmos  Line, 
and  part  of  his  salary  was  based  on  commissions,  so  he  made  rates  to 
get  the  tonnage.  For  every  pound  of  freight  he  could  get  he  got^ 
commission  out  of  it,  regardless  of  what  me  earnings  were,  and  in 
those  days  they  had  special  steamers  running  on  the  Central  Amer- 
ican route  in  the  coffee  trade  and  also  had  twice  as  many  steamers 
running  to  San  Francisco  as  they  have  now.  His  policy  resulted  in 
the  rates  all  along  the  line  being  shot  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Wnen  did  you  get  that  rate  down  to  $2  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  it  was  about  three  years  ago. 

Ifr.  Hardy.  And  when  did  you  raise  it  badk  to  $6  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  it  was  raised  to  $4  a  ton  and  then  from  $4 
to  $6  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  did  not  raise  it  from  $2  to  $6,  but  from  $2  to  $4, 
and  then  from  $4  to  $6? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  have  some  kind  of  a  readjustment  with  those 
parties  and  the  Kosmos  people  when  you  raised  to  $4  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No.  I  think  that  resulted  from  a  discussion  with 
the  Government  authorities  here  about  the  rates  to  San  Francisco 
versus  the  rates  to  New  York.  There  was  a  complaint  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  that  we  were  diverting  business  from  Central  America  to 
San  Francisco  on  account  of  me  low  rates  we  were  charging  as 
against  the  movement  of  coffee  from  the  west  coast  of  Central  Amer- 
ica over  the  Government  line  to  New  York,  and  they  wanted  us  to 
raise  our  rates  so  as  to  equalize  via  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  wanted  you  to  raise  your  rates? 

Mr.  ScuwEBiN.  The  Government  line — the  Panama  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  themselves  came  to  you  to  get  them  equal- 
ized? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes.  You  undfei-stand,  Judge,  the  coffee  rates  via 
San  Francisco  did  not  depend  alone  on  the  movement  of  coffee  to 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Another  thing:  I  want  to  understand  whether  the 
Government  came  to  you  to  make  an  agreement  to  regulate  the  rates? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  yes ;  the  Government  came  to  us  over  and  over 
again. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  fix  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Who  was  the  representative  of  the  Government  in 
this  instance? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Mr.  Drake  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  see  any  particular  harm  in  making  an  agree- 
ment with  other  people,  if  you  make  an  agreement  with  me  Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  if  you  can  make  it  stick; 
but  the  trouble  is  you  can  not  make  it  stick. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  there  is  not  any  harm,  why  is  it  you  are  afraid  to 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Kosmos  people?  If  there  is  not  any 
harm,  why  is  it  you  have  not  discussed  the  matter  with  them  freely 
and  made  an  agreement?    That  is  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  SCHWBRIN.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  want  to  agree  with  your  competitor  so  a« 
to  avoid  cutting  rates? 

Mr.  SciiwERix.  Well,  it  is  a  very  difficnlt  thiufr  for  me  to  answer 
your  question,  because  our  situation  ];as  heccine  very  peciiliar.  1 
liave  about  made  up  my  mind  that  the  PooiHc  ifail  has  got  to  ;^o 
out  of  business  anyway,*  and  the  traffic  manager  has  been  instructed! 
to  go  out  and  g^et  business.  The  rates  were  absurd  and  ridiculous 
and  did  not  pay. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  really  a  fact  that  yon  do  not  want  any  agreement 
with  other  parties? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  we  would  prefer  not  to  work  on -the  line  of 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  prefer  to  hustle  and  compete  for  trade? 

Mr.  RciiwERiN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  absolutely  desire  to  underbid  the  other  fellow  and 
get  freight? 

Mr.  SrinvERix.  I  want  to  fill  the  ship,  and  I  want  to  fill  it  on  a 
revenue  basis.  From  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  Europe  gets 
70  per  cent  of  all  coffee,  and  then  the  other  30  per  cent  is  divide^l 
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between  San  Franr^isco  and  New  York.  Now,  the  Panama  Railroad 
used  to  handle  90  per  cent  of  that  coffee. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  Central  or  South  American  coffee? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  Central  American  coffee.  The  Panama 
Railroad  handled  .90  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent  went  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  other  90  per  cent  was  divided  between  New  York  and  Ham- 
burg. The  rates  via  San  Francisco  were  abnormally  low,  and  it  was 
pulling  coffee  away  from  the  Isthmus  route,  and  there  has  always 
been  a  question  between  the  European  end  of  it  and  the  New  York 
rate  whether  you  can  ship  coffee  from  Central  America  via  the 
Isthmus  to  New  York  and  transship,  or  via  European  line  from 
Colon,  or  via  the  Puerto  Barrios  Road  and  the  Tehuantepec  Road 
and  be  able  to  meet  your  competitors.  The  haul  from  the  coffee 
district  to  Salina  Cruz  is  about  280  miles  as  against  1,400  miles  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  so  when  the  Salvadorean  railroad,  and  the 
National  Railroad  of  Mexico,  started  in  the  coffee  district  to  haul  the 
coffee  to  Salina  Cruz  and  via  that  route  to  Europe,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  to  San  Francisco  via 
Salina  Cruz,  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  saw  their  business  going 
away,  and  an  issue  was  raised  in  relation  to  our  San  Francisco  rates. 
They  wanted  us  to  raise  the  rates  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Keith,  of 
the  Guatemala  Central  insisted  on  the  rates  being  made  the  same  to 
San  Francisco  as  to  New  York,  or  he  would  cut  the  rate  via  the 
Guatemala,  Puerto  Barrios,  and  United  Fruit  Co.'s  steamers  to  New 

York.    The  whole  is  a  very  involved  situation 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  also  that  all  the  parties  interested  talked  the 
matter  over  about  the  rates. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  A  European  conference  has  controlled  these  cof- 
fee rates  and  has  handled  them  for  20  years,  and  has  made  them  for 
20  years,  absolutelv. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  they  came  in  to  talk  with  you  about  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  sent  a  representative  to  London,  the  Panama 
Railroad  sent  a  man  to  London.  The  Government  sent  Gen.  Ed- 
wards. He  went  over  as  the  representative  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Co.  to  this  London  conference,  as  a  party  to  the  London  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  parties  to  that  London  conference? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Royal  Mail,  the  Hamburg- American  Packet 
Co.,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  Steam- 
ship Line,  those  are  the  principal  carriers.  I  do  not  remember  the 
names  of  the  others,  and  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Panama  Railroad? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Panama  Railroad  and  the  Panama  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Mr.  Post.  And  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  Fruit  Co.? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  conference  the  rates  were  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  rates  to  Europe  were  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  rates  to  New  York  were  practically  adjusted, 
based  upon  the  European  rates. 

The  Chairman.  But  thev  were  not  fixed  to  San  Francisco? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  we  declined  to  be  governed  in  our  San  Fran- 
cisco rates  by  the  European  conference. 
The  Chairman.  On  this  question  we  have  information  from  the 

consul  at  Salvadore,  Central  America,  to  this  effect: 

• 

Tlie  Pacific  Mail  Steamsblp  Co..  the  Kosoios  Line,  and  the  steamers  of  the 
Salvador  Railway  Co.  are  cocarrlers  with  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  com- 
bine, mentioned  on  page  9  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shilling 
Rings  (ed.  4669),  1909,  issued  by  the  British  Government,  and  consequently 
grant  rebates,  but  this  is  done  only  under  certain  circumstances  on  coffee  ei- 
portatious.  There  are  no  other  kinds  of  rebates  or  special  privilegee  granted. 
Every  year  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Kosmos  Line  form  an  agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates  and  tariffs,  particularly  on  coffee  exporta- 
tlons,  and  these  rates  and  tariffs  are  conformed  to  by  the  steamers  of  the  Sal- 
vador Railway  Co.  It  may  be  seen  that  competition  is  destroyed  by  agreemeot 
by  the  first  two  companies  mentioned,  which  operate  steamers  between  Salva- 
dorian  and  American  ports,  and  that  competition  could  exist,  but  does  not 
between  these  two  companies  and  the  companies  last  named,  which  is  engaged 
in  the  foreign-carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  between  Salvadorian  ports 
and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico,  because  it  chooses  to  conform  to  the  fixed  rates  and 
tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  information  is  not  correct? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  a^ain 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Judge,  don't  put  me  in  wrong  here.  Where  did 
you  get  the  impression  that  I  have  stated  that  that  statement  l<? 
mcorrect? 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  it  is  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  It  is  correct.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  "  your  statement  is  incorrect" 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  made  bv  the  consul  at  Salvador. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  statement  made  By  the  consul  at  Salvador 
that  the  Kosmos  Line  and  the  London  conference  fixed  the  rates  on 
coffee  from  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  to  Europe  is  absolutely 
correct,  and  the  terms — the  rate  on  cleaned  and  husked  coffee  is 
made,  and  the  amount  of  rebate  according  to  the  amoimt  of  coffee 
shipped  is  fixed.  The  Tehuantepec  Eailroad  is  a  member  of  that 
conference,  and  the  Salvadorian  Kailroad  is  the  west  coast  connec- 
tion of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  as  we  are  of  the  Panama  Kailroad. 
The  Kosmos  Line  handles  this  coffee  via  the  Straights  of  Magellan, 
and  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  differential  route ;  for  instance, 
if  tlie  coffee  rate  was  made  80  shillings,  the  Kosmos  Line  would  de- 
mand that  their  rate  would  be,  say,  60  shillings,  or  20  shillings  less 
than  the  conference  rate,  on  account  of  their  longer  haul.  La  that 
conference  in  London  the  Tehauntepec  Eailroad  represents  the  Sal- 
vadorian Steamship  Co.,  so  if  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  agrees  to 
these  rates  to  Europe,  naturally  the  rates  quoted  by  the  Salva- 
dorian Steamship  Co.  would  be  exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  would  agree  to  in  London,  and 
which  would  be  our  rate  via  Panama,  we  serving  Panama,  the  Sal- 
vadorian Railroad  serving  Tehuantepec.  Those  rates  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same,  though  the  Salvadorian  hauled  the  coffee  north  and 
we  hauled  the  coffee  south.  The  United  States  is  a  party  to  that  and 
the  United  States  fixes  our  rate.  They  go  over  to  Ix)ndon  and  have 
gone  over  to  London  every  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  went 
over  this  year  or  not,  but  every  year  for  20  years  they  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  London  as  regards  these  coffee  rates. 
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The  Chaikman.  But  that  rate  does  not  operate  north  to  San  Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  Whatever  rate 
the  Salvadorian  Steamship  Co.  may  quote  to  San  Francisco  I  know 
nothing  about.    They  can  quote  anything  they  please. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  Kosmos  Line? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  same  as  the  Kosmos  Line. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  agreement,  as  I  understand  you,  only 
applies  to  European  shipments  1 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  European  shipments. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Government,  then,  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
party  to  any  agreement  fixing  rates  to  the  United  States,  but  is  a 
party  fixing  rates  to  Europe? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Government  is  a  party  to  the  agreement  fix- 
ing the  rates  to  the  United  States,  so  far  as  business  may  originate 
on  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  and  be  destined  to  New  York 
City,  carried  over  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  Panama  Steamship 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardt.  The  Government  now  enters  into  agreement  with  these 
various  companies  as  to  rates  from  South  American  ports  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes ;  and  with  us  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  with  you  to  New  York? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  your  rates  are  agreed  on  except  to  San  Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

ilr.  Hardy.  Why  is  it  you  left  out  San  Francisco  in  that  agree- 
ment— that  you  were  willing  to  agree  as  to  other  ports  but  not  as  to 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  has  practically  been  no  competition  from 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America  to  New  York  City,  as  there  has 
been  from  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  to  San  Francisco.  For 
instance,  the  Canadian  Steamship  Co.  had  a  line  of  steamers  running 
from  Vancouver  to  the  west  coast  of  Central  America.  I  think  they 
are  off  now.  Jebsen  had  a  line  of  steamers  running  from  the  west 
(oa.st  of  Central  America  to  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Soimd.  We 
were  all  fighting  for  the  coffee  business,  and  this  coffee  in  fact  comes 
down  to  these  loading  ports  and  is  held  there  in  godowns,  and  it  has 
to  be  sent  over  a  wharf  and  lightered  out  to  the  ship.  If  the  com- 
pany is  a  responsible  company,  and  they  have  solicitors  all  through 
the  coffee  districts,  and  they  can  get  hold  of  the  shipper  that  has  got 
anv  coffee  in  that  port,  and  offer  him  a  rate  for  his  coffee,  that  coffee 
wiil  move.  So  it  has  been  a  bone  there  that  we  have  all  fought  for, 
and  that  has  been  the  one  big  commodity  of  the  coast — ^to  move 
coffee. 

The  Chairman.  We  also  have  advice  from  the  vice  consul  at 
\fazatlan  in  Mexico  to  this  effect : 

That  the  only  agreement  existing  between  steaniBhip  companies  at  this  port 
is  a  tariff  of  freight  rates  between  this  port  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  is 
done  by  special  agreement  between  the  companies.  The  parties  to  tliis  agi-e3- 
ment  are  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  American;  Kosmos  Line,  and  the 
Jebsen  Line    A  copy  of  the  freight  rates  is  inclosed. 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that  information  being  correct  or  not  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  the  first 
intimation  I  have  that  any  such  arrangement  exists  there.  I  hare 
never  heard  of  any,  not  even  a  friendly  mscussion  between  the  Jebseo 
Line  and  any  people  in  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  This  refers  to  the  Pacific  Mail? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  We  were  fighting  with  them ;  we  hit  each  other 
whenever  we  could,  and  I  suppose  our  agents  are  imbued  with  the 
same  idea. 

The  Chairman.  This  refers  also  to  the  Kosmos  Line? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  what  we  draw  from  Mazatlan  to 
San  Francisco.    It  must  be  a  very  small  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  no  particular  production  at  Mazatlar.^ 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  rebates  allowed  to  shippers  on 
freight  moving  from  Mexican  or  Central  American  ports  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  particularly  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  do  not  think  so,  now. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  cease? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  some  iaea. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  exist  in  1912? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  would  much  rather  get  the  data  for  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  than  to  attempt  to  rely  upon  my  memory. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  data  be  set  forth  in  the  report  to  be 
made  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  If  those  questions  are  asked,  it  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  look  it  up  for  us  especially,  and  if  they 
are  not  included  in  that  report  inform  us  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  your  earliest  convenience,  please.  I  believe 
you  say  there  are  about  six  principal  merchants  in  San  Francisco  who 
handle  coffee.  How  manv  are  there  in  Central  America  who  handle 
coffee  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  A  large  number  of  people  in  Central  Ameiica 
handle  coffee,  but  the  importing  firms  m  San  Francisco  are  about 
6  or  10,  somewhere  between  6  and  10. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  special  contracts  with  th«n? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  contracts  with  them  in  writings  at 
all? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  verbal  contracts? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  whether  or  not  between 
merchants  you  grant  discriminating  rates. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  difference  between  the  lirge 
and  small  shippers  in  rates? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  enjoy  the  same  rates? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Both  as  regards  outgoing  and  incoming  freight  1 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  may  he  times  when  we  are  after  a  bunch  of 
freight  when  we  will  cut  the  rates.    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it, 

T^e  Chairman.  Are  any  contracts  made  with  coflfee  exporters 
from  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Where  to,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Why^  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Na  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreements  with  merchants  in 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  relations  with  the  railroads  in 
Central  America? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Very  unfriendly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  traffic  agreements? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation as  to  rates  between  shippers  in  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  You  are  speaking  of  Central  American  and  Mex- 
ican business? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SiEPHENS.  Do  you  make  the  same  rate  per  bag  on  lots  of  10 
bags  as  on  lots  of  1,000  bags? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  company  any  relation  with  any  other 
company  in  the  trade  n*om  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  than  yours  trades  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  Kosmos  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Grace  &  Co.  once  in  awhile  have  a  vessel  bound 
down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company,  firm,  or  line,  or  has  it  been 
within,  say,  five  years,  a  par^  to  any  agreement  or  agreements  or 
any  understandings  with  the  Kosmos  Line,  Grace  &  Co.,  or  any  other 
line  as  regards  either  the  freight  or  nassenger  traffic  to  or  from  the 
United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  oouth  America  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  know  that  they  have  had  no  arran^ment  with 
any  line  with  reference  to  the  passenger  service,  but  in  regard  to 
freight  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  know?  Who  connected  with  your 
company  would  have  that  information  ? 

iir.  Schwerin.  If  that  is  a  question  you  ask  me,  I  could  obtain  the 
information  and  letyou  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  will  say  this:  We  have  the  rates  of 
the  two  lines  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, and  they,  like  the  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
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tral  American  ports,  are  identical.  Was  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Co.  in  the  Central  American  trade  for  awhile? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  ran  a  vessel  called  the  Curacoa  from  San 
Francisco  up  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  give  up  that  trade? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Some  time  within  the  last  year,  I  believe.  I  have 
not  paid  very  much  attention  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  go  out  of  that  trade  by  virtue  of  any 
understanding  or  agreement  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  1^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  its  relations  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  has  no  relations  with  the  Pacific  Mail,  except 
in  the  business  that  might  originate  on  Puget  Sound  and  would  be 
turned  over  to  us  for  carriage  to  Central  America,  or  that  might 
originate  in  Central  America  and  be  turned  over  to  them  for  de- 
livery to  Puget  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  That  line  trades  from  the  Puget  Sound  district  to 
San  Francisco? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  has  a  line  of  steamers  from  Puget  Sound  to 
San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego — a  coastwise  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  steamers  trade  from  San  Francisco  to 
San  Pedro  and  San  Diego  also? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line  also  trades  to  the  Orient,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee,  briefly,  to  what  ports. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Do  you  wish  anything  further  on  the  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Balboa,  the  direct  service  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  anything  further  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  that  you  may  do  so. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Except  that  you  may  wish  me  to  explain  the  three 
branches  of  the  service;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  do  that,  then,  before  we  leave  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  have  a  direct  service  from  San  Francisco  to 
Balboa  that  handles  freight  in  connection  with  through  tonnage  to 
New  York  City,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  locally,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  line  Ls  working 
under  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  rates  with  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  having  put  rates  into  eiflfect  and  held  that  the 
two  carriers  on  the  Pacific — ^the  California  &  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co. — must  maintain  those  rates  east  and  west  bound 
under  threat  or  cancellation  of  through-billing  privilege.  They  also 
wanted  us  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Line  by  which  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  would  main- 
tain the  same  rates  by  way  of  Tehuantepec  maintained  by  way  of 
Panama,  and  we  declined  to  do  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Sherman  antitrust  law ;  so  that  the  American-Hawaiian  Line 
was  practically  told  that  if  thev  undertook  to  cut  rates  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  put  their  own  line  on  the  Pacific  and  would  put  the 
Treasury  of  the  Government  behind  their  own  line  to  make  the 
American-Hawaiian  Line  maintain  their  rates. 
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The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  the  American-Hawaiian  Co.  now 
maintains  rates  with  your  company  and  with  the  Government  line  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman,  And  that  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  And  involved  traffic  to  what  points  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  All  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the  United  States  and  to 
all  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  ports  in  the  Orient  are 
reached  by  your  lines  and  what  other  lines  operate  in  the  same  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Honolulu  to  Yoko- 
hama, Yokohama  to  Kobe,  Kobe  to  Nagasaki,  Nagasaki  to  Shanghai 
or  Manila,  Manila,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  or  Manila  to  Hong- 
kong and  return  voyage.  On  this  same  route,  following  exactly  are 
the  steamers  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha — Japanese  Imperial  Steam- 
ship Line — and  over  the  same  route,  out  of  Puget  Sound,  are  the 
steamers  of  the  Nippon  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  Holt  Line  or  the  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  the  Bank  Line  of  Andrew  Weir  &  Co.  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Line,  and  one  steamer  belonging 
to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  the  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  trade  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Orient  and  from  the  Orient  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Toya  Kisen  Kaisha  is  the  only  one. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Pacific  Mail? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  trade  from  the  Puget  Sound 
district  and  Seattle? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Four,  and  the  Minnesota.  You  could  hardly  call 
that  a  line.    It  is  one  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  steamer  which  belongs  to  the  Northern 
Pacific? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  belongs  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  runs  between  given  points,  does  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir;  runs  out  to  the  Orient  just  the  same  and 
back  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  if  your  company  or  line  at  this 
time  or  at  any  time  within  five  years  past  has  been  a  party  to  any 
agreement  or  agreements  or  any  understandings  with  any  of  the 
other  steamship  lines  with  regard  to  eith.er  the  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  named,  or  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  ScHW^ERiN.  For  20  jears  we  have  had  an  understanding  with 
the  Apgar  Line  on  gunnies  from  Calcutta  to  Pacific  coast  points, 
and  all  the  lines  operating  across  the  Pacific  have  worked  under  that 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  what  that  agi-eement  is. 
Mr.  Schwerin.  That  is  a  contract  for  the  movement  of  gunnies  at 
a  certain  rate,  provided  it  is  shipped  in  certain  Quantities,  which  has 
varied  from  the  contract  system  aown  to  the  deterred  rebate  system. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  the  deferred  rebate  system. 
The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  that  last  remark. 
Mr.  Schwerin.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  deferred  rebate  sys- 
tem. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  between  the  different  lines  and  the  ship- 
pers? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  agreement  between  the  lines 
themselves? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  I  think  they  all  work  under  this  deferred  rebate 
system.  I  was  going  to  explain  that  this  is  the  only  arrangement 
that  there  is  on  the  out-port  business  beyond  Hongkong.  At  Hong- 
kong there  is  a  Hongkong  freight  bureau  of  which  all  the  lines  in 
this  service  are  members,  and  they  publish  a  tariff.  That  tariff  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  railroad  rates  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  these  ocean  rates,  plus  the  authorized  rail  rates  from  the  United 
States,  make  the  rate  for  carload  and  less  than  carload  lots  to  interior 
points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  an  arrangement 
of  the  same  kind  in  Japan,  to  which  all  are  parties,  Thev  publish 
the  Japan  tariff,  and  with  the  United  States  legal  rates  they  make 
the  rates  from  Japan  to  interior  points  of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  Chairman.  They  also  have  port  to  port  tariffs? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  have.  They  only  have  a  port  to  poi*t  Uiriff 
in  Japan.  There  is  no  port  to  port  tariff  that  I  know  of  in  Cliina. 
These  lines  work  under  the  deferred  rebate  system. 

The  Chairman.  On  traffic  both  ways? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir;  only  on  traffic  from  the  Orient  to  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  arrangement  with  anyone,  and  have  not 
had  to  my  knowledge  on  traffic  originating  in  the  United  States  des- 
tined to  the  Orient. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  no  rebate  agreement  or  arrangement? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No  arrangement  with  any  other  carriers  by  which 
we  fix  rates  or  agree  on  rates,  or  anything  of  that  kind ;  nor  ai*e  we 
members  of  any  organization. 

The  Chairman.  That  practice  and  the  agreements  relate  to  east- 
bound  traffic? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  Pacific  coast  ports  from  the  Orient? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  no  such  agreements  on  the  traffic 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Orient? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  With  any  of  these  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  uniform,  however,  are  they  not ! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.  That  is  a  very  com- 
plicated situation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  any  arrangement  or  agreement  between 
you  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  that  runs  from  San  Francisco,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fixing  of  vour  freight  rates  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  it  an  ar- 
rangement or  not.  It  seems  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  myself 
clear,  to  Judge  Hardy's  satisfaction,  in  relation  to  the  Central 
American  business.  I  may  make  myself  still  more  misunderstood  in 
relation  to  this  business  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Orient..  The 
Pacific  Mail  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  had  rail  connections  out 
of  San  Francisco  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe.   When 
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the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  the  railroads  to  publish 
their  proportional  rates,  and  the  lines  serving  San  Francisco  de- 
clined to  do  so,  our  business  ended ;  it  was  chopped  right  off  and  we 
did  not  have  a  pound  of  freight,  because  the  rail-and-water  rates 
through  the  Pacific  coast  gateway  as  against  the  all-water  route 
through  the  Suez  were  prohibitory.  The  western  classification  rates 
applied,  and  if  you  took  those  rates  and  added  them  to  the  ocean 
rates,  they  were  twice  what  the  rate  was  via  the  Suez,  and  in  some 
cases  three  times. 

The  Chatbman.  Make  that  more  definite;  to  what  points? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Points  in  the  Orient — Japan  and  China.  In  other 
words,  the  bulk  of  the  business  that  moved  by  rail  through  Pacific 
coast  gateways  originated  in  territory  east  of  Chicago,  and  we  were 
competitors  via  the  Pacific  coast  gateways  with  the  all-water  route 
via  Suez. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  freight  originating  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  i 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  especiallv  in  the  Pittsburgh  territory.  When 
the  railroads  declined  to  publish  their  proportional  rates,  the  rates 
applying  to  the  Pacific  coast  were  the  local  or  domestic  rates  plus 
the  ocean  rates.  To  make  our  rate  to  the  Orient,  we  would  have  to 
add  to  that  local  or  domestic  rate  the  ocean  rate,  which  made  a  pro- 
hibitory rate  as  against  the  all- water  route  through  the  Suez ;  so  all 
business  moved  through  the  Suez. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Pittsburgh  district  they  moved  by  rail 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  by  water  to  the  Far  East ! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  a'nd  that  is  about  a  12.5-cent  rail  rate — a  very 
small  rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  tidewater. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  proposition  is  that  prior  to  this  requirement  of 
the  Commerce  Commission,  the  railroads  got  a  proportion  of  the  rate 
between  you  and  them  when  they  carried  goods  to  the  Pacific  coast 
of  just  whatever  you  agreed  on? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes.  We  had  an  agreed  division  of  rates  on  out- 
ward business.  The  railroads,  on  business  which  they  originated, 
had  two-thirds  and  we  one-third  of  whatever  the  rate  was. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  two-thirds  that  the  railroads  had  was  much 
less  than  the  local  rate  of  freight? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  yes;  it  had  to  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  declined  and  left  the  local  rate  in  force '( 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Any  other  rates  they  had  in  force  than  the  rates 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  not  legal  rates. 
The  rates  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  the 
only  legal  rated,  and  therefore  all  other  rates  became  illegal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  they  declined  to  publish  in  accordance  with  this 
order  the  proportional  rates,  and  left  the  local  rates  in  force? 

3fr.  ScHWKRiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  made  twice  what  their  rates  were. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  and  three  times  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  it  happen  that  your  freight  was  cut  oflf 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  about  1906  or  1907. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  had  none  of  that  freight  since  then  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  am  going  to  try  to  explain  it  to  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Later  on  the  Western  Pacific  built  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  made  a  traffic  agreement  with  the 
Western  Pacific  by  which  they  gave  their  business  exclusively  to  the 
Western  Pacific,  and  the  Western  Pacific  was  to  give  their  business 
exclusively  to  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha^  which  is  contrary  to  the  rule 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Western  Pacific? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Western  Pacific  is  a  connection  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wiii30N.  A  Gould  road? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  A  Gould  road.  They  developed  no  business,  and 
I  found  that  they  had  this  contract  and  the  Western  Pacific  had 
published  proportional  rates.  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  our  being 
off  the  map  at  that  time,  so  I  saw  the  agent  in  New  York  of  the 
Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co.,  and  I  told  Mr.  Hall,  their  manager 
in  New  York,  that  he  could  go  after  this  oriental  business  and  could 
go  as  low  as  $2  a  ton  for  the  ocean  proportion.  So  we  began  to  de- 
velop freight,  and  for  that  we  got  $2  a  ton  for  carrying  it  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient.  I  always  felt  that  the  rauroads  would 
eventually  publish  proportional  rates,  and  if  we  were  out  of  this 
business  we  would  lose  all  of  our  connections  with  the  shippers  and 
with  the  consignees  in  the  Orient  and  it  would  be  very  hard  work  to 
get  in  contact  with  them  again  if  the  railroads  did  open  that  gate- 
way. We  slowly  began  to  develop  a  little  business,  and  finally  the 
Western  Pacific  discovered  they  had  oriental  business  on  their  lines, 
and  they  declined  to  give  the  Pacific  Mail  that  business,  claiming 
that  under  the  contract  they  were  compelled  to  give  it  to  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha.  So  T  fought  that  question  out  with  them  (even  if  we 
took  it  into  the  courts),  claiming  that  I  had  originated  this  freight, 
and  under  the  law  had  a  right  to  ship  it  over  any  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  have  it  delivered  to  any  steamship  company — ^and 
so  it  was  our  freight.  Finally  they  agreed  to  give  it  to  us.  Mean- 
while I  suppose  they  got  after  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  worked 
them  up  as  to  why  they  did  not  get  some  freight.  So,  Mr.  Avery, 
of  that  line,  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  do  one  of  two  things: 
He  would  either  establish  his  agency  in  the  East  the  same  as  I  had, 
because  the  railroads  themselves  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  start  any 
business,  or  he  would  make  the  Judson  Forwarding  Co.  their  general 
agent  and  let  the  freight  go  to  any  steamer  on  the  berth  at  the  time 
the  freight  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  I  said  that  was  perfectly  agree- 
able to  me,  and  that  is  the  way  the  matter  is  working  now,  and  Mr. 
Hall  has  authority  from  me — I  do  not  know  what  authority  he  has 
from  Mr.  Avery — that  he  can  go  as  low  now  as  $3  a  ton,  and  I  think 
we  are  handling  about  5,000  tons  of  freight  per  month  on  that  basis. 
It  is  absolutely  unremunerative  tonnage. 

The  Chaikman.  It  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipper? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  believe  the  shipper  gets  any  particular 
benefit  out  of  extremely  low  rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  if  there  is  any  profit  it  is  to  him ;  it  is  not 
0  the  steamship  company. 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  because  he  can  ship  to-day  with  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha.  For  instance,  the  New  York  &  Puget  Sound  Line 
publish  proportional  rates  which  are  lower  than  the  Western  Pacific, 
and  they  connect  with  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  a  subsidized  Jap- 
anese line,  and  we  would  not  meet  the  $3  rate  if  we  were  not  forced 
to  via  the  Puget  Sound  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  So,  you  can  make 
a  rate  of  $10  from  New  York  to  Yokohoma,  and  if  the  proportion 
of  that  rate  of  $10  accruing  to  the  Western  Pacific  is  higher  than  it 
is  on  the  Puget  Sound  Line,  then  the  Pacific  Mail  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean  carrier  via  San  Francisco,  must  shrink  that  diiference  in  order 
to  give  the  Western  Pacific  the  full  proportion  which  it  has  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  which  it  must  collect.  So 
we  shrink  the  ocean  proportion  to  meet  the  through  rate  via  the 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and  the  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  Line. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  to  us  is  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  an  arrangement  between  that  company  and  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  that  the  vessels  of  the  respective  com- 
panies shall  alternate  m  their  sailings  from  San  Francisco.  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Well,  they  do  not  alternate  in  their  sailings.  They 
operate  under  what  is  called  a  joint  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  could  hardly  alternate  your  sailings,  when  we 
are  operating  seven  ships  and  they  are  operating  four. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  each  one 
to  send  out  a  ship  alternately  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes.  We  have  a  sailing  every  eight  days  from 
San  Francisco,  and  that  is  why  we  had  built  up  the  great  movement 
of  tonnage  from  San  Francisco,  because  the  shipper  knew  that  if  he 
lost  one  steamer  he  could  get  the  next  steamer,  and  there  was  a  regu- 
lar stream  of  freight  going  from  that  port;  whereas  the  other  lines 
loading  to  Puget  Sound,  sometimes  had  all  their  steamers  leave  the 
same  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  arrangement;  I  want 
to  know  if  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  your  arrangement  for  through  sailings? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.   I  es. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  arrangement  you  meant  when  you 
said  alternate  sailings? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  is  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  joint  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  We  received  from  that  company  this  trans-Pacific 
mail  tariff  No.  2,  rates  of  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan, 
China,  Korea,  Siberia,  Philippine  Islands,  and  so  forth ;  also  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  trans-Pacific  freight  tariff  No.  15,  rates 
of  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Siberia,  Phil- 
ippine  Islands,  and  so  forth.  Those  tariffs  are  identical  in  the 
schedule  of  commodities  and  the  rates  of  freight  from  San  Francisco 
to  points  named.  So  you  have  an  agreement  with  them  as  to  your 
tariffs  from  San  Francisco  to  the  points  named,  have  you  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  local. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  know  this  is  local. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  tariffs  in  connection  with  railroads, 
also! 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Either  on  inward  or  outward  business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  made  these  tariffs? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  If  that  is  the  Pacific  Mail  tariff — if  it  has  my  name 
on  it,  it  is  authorized ;  if  Mr.  Garland's  name  is  on  it,  it  is  an  author- 
ized tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Just  look  at  it  [handing  tariff  to  the  witness]. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Toyo  Klsen  Kaisha  has  always,  since  they 
have  been  there,  quoted  exactly  the  same  and  published  the  same 
tariff  as  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.;  for  years  we  were  the 
agents  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  in  America,  and  handled  all  their 
business  for  them. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  As  I  understand  you,  they  publish  the  same  tariff, 
but  they  do  not  carry  the  same  rate  all  the  time — but  they  cut  from 
the  published  tariffs? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  know  they  do. 

Mr.  WiiflON.  Do  you  also  cut  from  the  published  tariffs? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  got  to  be  a  tariff;  there  must 
be  a  tariff;  people  must  have  some  idea  as  to  what  the  rates  are. 
The  public  demands  a  general  idea  of  rates,  and  a  carrier  will  trr 
to  ^et  those  rates  if  he  can,  but  he  is  not  goin^  to  let  his  ship  sail 
with  a  bunch  of  freight  lying  on  the  dock,  because  he  cant  get 
through  rates.  The  Siipowner  if  he  knows  there  is  a  bunch  of 
freight  is  not  going  to  let  it  go  by  simply  because  he  published  that 
tariff,  and  not  take  it.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  cod- 
trary  to  law.  If  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Co.  would  a^ee  to  maintain  the  tariff,  and  we  would  see  that 
the  tariff  was  maintained  b^  some  arrangement  between  us,  that  is 
contrary  to  the  law ;  but,  while  they  will  publish  the  same  tariff  and 
have  a  perfect  right  to  publish  the  same  tariff  in  order  to  guide  the 
public,  it  does  not  follow  they  have  to  keep  that  tariff.  There  is  no 
law  that  they  shall  keep  that  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  up  to  your  tariff? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  should  not  say  we  always  did ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  the  Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau's 
Freight  Tariff  No.  10,  effective  June  1,  1912. 

This  tariff  contains  the  individual  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  of 
each  company,  respectively,  but  is  subject  to  change  by  each  company 
without  the  consent  of  any  other  company  whose  name  appears  here- 
on. Applving  via  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship  Line,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Ltd.),  Ocean  Steam- 
ship Co.  (Ltd.).  Great  Northern  Steamship  Co.,  The  Bank  Line 
(Ltd.),  and  the  Osaka  Shosea  Kaisha  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  Tacoraa, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New  Westminster,  British 
Cohimbia,  to  Asiatic  common  points,  viz.,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Negashi, 
Mosji,  Japan;  Shanghai,  China;  Hongkong;  Manila,  P.  L 

Two  01  these  lines  inform  us  that  these  rates  are  generally  con- 
formed to,  and  a  comparison  of  these  schedules  in  this  freight  tariff. 
No.  10,  of  the  rates  with  those  from  San  Francisco  east  show  that 
they  are  identical.     You  say  those  tariffs  are  not  made  in  conference  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir.  If  they  are  railroad  tariffs,  they  are  made 
in  conference;  if  they  are  not  railroad  tariffs,  they  are  not  made 
in  conference. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  trans-Pacific  bureau  tariffs? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  freight  bureau. 

The  Chaibman.  I  notice  your  line  is  published  as  a  party  to  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Where?  [Referring  to  tariff.]  No,  sir;  we  are 
not  a  party  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  organization  is  this  trans-Pacific 
tariff  bureau! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  and  always  declined  to  join  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  understanding  as  to  where  it  meets? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  understand  they  had  an  organization  at  Seattle 
very  much  the  same  as  those  freight  bureau  organizations  in  China ; 
they  had  a  secretary  and  every  line's  representative  was  a  member 
of  the  bureau,  and  they  met  and  discussed  various  rates,  and  the 
secretary  compiled  these  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  tariff  bureau  of  that  kind  on  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  in  China? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  This  is  one  on  the  Pacific  coast;  only  so  far  as 
these  lines  are  concerned,  the  Pacific  Mail  is  not  a  party  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Pacific  Mail's  name  is  on  that  tariff,  is  it  not 
[handing  tariff  to  witness]  ?  Not  on  the  one  from  Tacoma,  but  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  This  is  our  own  tariff.  There  is  no  party  tariff 
in  that,  sir.  This  is  our  own  individual  tariff,  issued  by  authority 
of  this  company,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  rates  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  from 
San  Francisco  are  the  same  as  your  rates,  according  to  their  published 
tariff? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha.  They  can  publi^  any  tariff  they  like;  they  are  an 
independent  organization,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  are  members 
of  the  Pacific  coast  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  of  the  lines  named  in  freight  tariff 
No.  10,  issued  by  the  Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau  are  identical  with 
the  rates  issued  by  your  company  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Orient,  and  you  say  those  rates  are  not  fixed 
by  agreement  between  the  companies  and  that  the  Pacific  Mail  is 
not  a  member  of  that  tariff  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  in  the  United  States  nor  in  China  nor 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  said  that  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in 
Seattle  or  Tacoma ;  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  was  a  member  of  the 
Japan  Tariff  Bureau,  and  that  it  was  a  member  of  the  China  or  the 
Hongkong  Tariff  Bureau,  but  so  far  as 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "was."    You  mean  "is"? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Is.  But,  so  far  as  the  business  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Orient  is  concerned,  it  is  not  and  never  has  been  a 
member  of  any  trans-Pacific  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  in  any  conference  with  those  lines  in  the 
trade  westward? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  there  has  heen  cor- 
respondence for  years  backward  and,  forward  as  to  possibilities  and 
conditions  of  trade,  etc.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  our  traflSc  men 
ask  people  up  in  the  North  in  regard  to  the  flour  rate.  I  know 
myself  tnat  1  put  the  flour  rate  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  kept  it  there 
two  years,  until  I  put  Dodwell  out  of  the  flour  business.  He  was 
runmng  a  steamship  company  and  a  flour  business  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  had  to  quit  one  or  the  other.  Of  course  we  discussed  those 
things.    It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  not  to  discuss  them. 

miat  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  committee  is  that  that  tariff  is 
made  without  any  regard  to  discussion  with  anybody  else  on  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Hardy.  AVhen  you  do  discuss  them,  how  do  you  keep  from 
agreeing  or  disagreeing? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  As  I  say^  that  is  done  without  any  discussion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  First,  you  aiscuss  them  with  these  other  parties? 

Mr.  SciiWERiN.  Oh,  discuss  the  rate — a  rate  on  a  different 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  discuss  rates,  how  do  you  discuss  them 
without  agreeing  or  disagreeing?  In  the  discussions,  do  you  not 
agree? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  In  the  old  days  when  the  steamship  companies 
and  the  railroad  companies  used  to  come  together,  we  used  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  whole  question.  I  have  been  at  meetings  where 
there  were  40  men — men  came  over  here  from  the  Orient,  trom  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  all  met  in  San  Francisco  and  spent  four 
or  five  days  going  over  freight  and  passenger  rates.  That  is  long 
ago — those  days  are  passed.  Since  it  has  been  contrary  to  the  law 
to  do  this  thing,  I  personally — and  I  do  not  know  any  of  my  people 
who  have  had  any  discussion  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  rate 
or  the  making  or  a  rate.  I  know  only  the  other  day  that  I  saw — I 
had  a  letter  from  Portland  asking  if  we  could  not  make  a  rate  froai 
Portland  via  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  on  flour;  that  the  rate 
out  of  Portland  and  Puget  Sound — this  was  from  a  shipper — ^was 

Juoted  at  $4.50  a  ton,  and  could  not  we  handle  the  flour  via  San 
rancisco  at  that  rate?  and  I  said,  "  No."  That  is  the  first  intima- 
tion I  had  that  they  had  raised  the  rates  out  of  Puget  Sound,  because 
the  rate  had  been  $3.50. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rate 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Wait  a  moment,  Judge.  The  moment  I  found  that 
out,  I  called  up  there  to  ask  what  was  the  flour  rate  out  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  when  I  found  they  had  raised  the  rate  to  $4.50  I  told  Mr. 
Garland  to  make  our  rate  $4.50  out  of  San  Francisco.  I  followed 
right  up.  I  had  no  discussion  with  a  single  traffic  man  on  the  face  of 
the  eailh. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know,  but  just  when  did  you  put  that  in?  You  had 
just  before  that  stated 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  I  was  speaking  of  the  old  days,  when  we  used  to 
get  together  and  discuss  these  things  and  say,  *'  What  do  you  think 
about  the  rates?  Do  you  think  the  rates  could  be  made  any  higher* 
or  do  you  think  the  rates  ought  to  be  made  lower?" 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  lately,  however,  you  have 
ceased  to  discuss  them? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  In  the  last  two  years ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hahdy.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  did  not  understand  your  testimony 
to  mean  that  when  you  first  stated  it. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  xes,  sir;  the  last  two  years  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Habdy.  So  that  now  they  never  speak,  when  they  pass  by, 
about  the  rates? 

Mr.  ScHW£RiN.  I  will  not — I  will  not  hesitate  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  change  of  rates  with  any  other  traffic  man,  but  I  would 
hesitate  to  sit  down  and  agree  with  him  that  we  would  make  rates, 
or  carry  on  the  conversation  upon  the  lines  that  we  proposed  to  make 
rates,  or  say,  "  It  is  all  right,  you  make  that  rate,  and  I  will  make 
that  rate,"  out  we  have  talked  together. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  feel  that  the  law  would 
permit  you  to  make  either  substantially  or  definitely  an  agreement, 
and  therefore  you  avoid  anything  that  seems  like  an  agreement  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  still  you  happen  to  fall  on  to  the  same  rates  with 
the  other  people? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  we  have  not  fallen  on  the  rates  with  the  other 
people.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  will  go  back  through  that  tariff 
lor  15  years,  you  wiU  fiuid  it  almost  identically  as  it  is  to-day.  You 
will  find  them  the  same,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  based  prob- 
ably on  the  rates  which  the  railroads  have  got  to  quote,  which  these 
steamship  lines  have  furnished  to  all  the  railroads,  so  that  the  rail- 
roads can  quote  a  through  rate — ^the  rail  rate,  plus  the  ocean  rate,  to 
make  a  through  rate  to  the  Orient 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate,  you  get  to  be  the  same — the  members  of 
this  trans-Pacific  bureau  and  yourselves  get  the  same  through  rates 
and  the  same  ocean  rates? 

The  Chairman.  You  say  then,  as  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Mail,  that  the  rates  from  San  Francisco  to  the  points  in  the  Far  East 
are  not  the  same  as  from  Puget  Sound  ports? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  what  the  rates  are  via  Puget  Sound 
ports.  I  am  frank  to  confess  I  never  saw  that  tariff  until  you  showed 
it  to  me.  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  ports  of  Puget  Sound. 
They  do  not  concern  us  in  the  slighest  degree.  We  never  get  a  pound 
of  freight  out  of  Puget  Sound,  except  as  this  situation  evolved  the 
other  day  in  relation  to  flour.  There  is  not  tonnage  enough  in  the 
Northw^t  to  carry  the  flour  that  is  moving  to  the  Orient,  and  they 
wanted  to  get  an  outlet  through  San  Francisco,  in  order  to  move 
their  tonnage.  We  were  jammed  full  of  cotton  freight;  we  could  not 
take  any  flour. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  freight  originate? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  freight  we  are  moving  now  originates  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and  Louisiana — cotton.  We  have  got 
about  30,000  to  40,000  bales  of  cotton  piled  up  in  San  Francisco 
which  we  are  trying  to  move  to  the  Orient. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  freight  that  goes  from  Puget 
Sound  ports  originate  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  same  thing.  There  is  not  much  cotton  going 
from  these  ports,  but  they  have  flour  up  there;  they  have  wheat, 
they  have  mill  products.  We  have  none  of  those  things  out  of 
San  Francisco.  There  is  no  flour  moving  out  of  San  Franciscp  to 
the  Orient,  except  some  50  or  60  tons  per  steamer  of  high-grade  do- 
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mestic  flour.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  San  Francisco  flour,  and  it  is 
a  strange  thing,  talking  about  these  regular  lines  and  rates,  that  you 
can  not  get  a  tramp  steamer  to  jgo  on  the  berth  in  San  Francisco  and 
take  a  bale  of  cotton  at  the  price  we  have  got  to  carry  it  at.  They 
will  not  touch  it  for  $1.25  more  than  we  are  netting  a  Dale. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  discussing  whemer  or  not  the  rates  are 
reasonable.  I  am  just  asking  and  trying  to  solve  the  question  as  to 
why  the  published  tariffs  are  so  uniform. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Have  you  looked  to  equalize  these  tari&  with  the 
outward  rates  If 

Dr.  HuBBNEB.  Those  tariffs  were  sent  in  response  to  a  request  to  all 
the  lines  for  their  current  rates. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Did  you  look  up  to  see  whether  these 

Dr.  HuEBNER  (inter j)Osing) .  And  the  conditions  added  as  to  the 
smaller  ports  in  the  Orient  are  uniform.  In  other  words,  the  situa- 
tion is  tnis,  that  the  rates  you  quoted  and  the  rates  that  the  Toyo 
Eosen  Kaisha  quote  are  the  same,  and  that  comparing  those  rates  as 
furnished  to  us  in  tariff  No.  10  for  the  seven  lines  operating  from 
Puset  Sound  to  ports  in  the  Orient,  we  find  they  are  also  the  same. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Suppose  we  got  up  a  tariff  to*  go  into  effect  Jan- 
mary  20, 1912,  and  Mr.  Avery  comes  to  our  traffic  manager's  office  and 
says,  "Mr.  Connor,  what  is  your  latest  tariff?"  And  A£r.  Connor 
says  that  is  it^  and  Mr.  Avery  goes  and  publishes  the  same  thing. 
Is  tiiere  anything  wrong  in  that  1  Are  we  to  be  questioned  on  any 
proposition  of  that  kind? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  the  manner  in  which  those  tariffs  are  made! 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know.  1  say  that  is  the  situation.  Wc 
have  always  published  the  tariff  for  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  which 
we  were  their  agents  of  up  to  two  years  ago  this  winter;  then  they 
opened  their  own  offices  m  San  Francisco  and  handled  their  own 
business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  there  is  some  confusion  here  in  the  minds 
of  the  committee,  as  there  is  in  mine.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Schwerin,  in  order  to  make  it  clear:  Your  published  rates,  if  they 
are  the  same — we  are  going  on  the  assumption  they  are  the  same 
and  understand  they  are — but  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  your  pub- 
lished rate,  your  actual  rate?  There  is  no  dispute  here  but  what 
your  published  rates  are  the  same.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  you 
vary  from  them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Our  published  rates  are  our  actual  rates  every 
time  we  can  get  them.    I  can  not  answer  it  any  better  than  that 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  answer  this  question :  Do  you  vary  from 
your  published  rates  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  In  just  the  same  direction  that  I  told  you  a  little 
while  ago,  if  there  was  a  bunch  of  freight  lying  loose  we  would  not 
let  it  get  away  because  of  our  rate ;  we  would  not  leave  it  behind. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  take  it  from  the  East,  the  Orient  to  the 
Pacific  coast — take  your  line  and  the  Japanese  line  operating  from 
San  Francisco  westward,  and  the  seven  lines  to  the  Puget  Sound 
district;  take  those  nine  lines  from  the  Far  East  to  the  Pacific 
coast — what  do  you  say  about  whether  or  not  there  is  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  them? 
Mr.  Schwerin.  Absolutely  so. 
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The  Chaibman.  Just  tell  us  what  that  is. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  have  a  conference  where  they  meet  to  fix  the 
rates. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  are  the  members  of  that  conference ;  give  the 
different  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  In  Hongkong  the  Bank  Line,  the  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  and  the 
Toyo  Risen  Kaisha. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  And  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  the  China  Mutual,  the 
Pacific  Mail,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Dr.  HuEBNEB.  And  the  Great  Northern? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  That  is  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  they  are  the 
agents. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  do  you  say  the  conference  is  held  ? 

Mr.  Schwebin.  In  Hongkong  and  Yokohama. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  secretary  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Schwebin.  One  of  the  members  of  the  association.  I  believe 
it  varies  from  time  to  time.  There  are  two  bureaus,  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  Hongkqug  agents,  the  China  agents,  with  headquarters  in 
Hongkong,  and  another  of  the  Japanese  agents  with  headquarters 
in  Yokohama.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  China  agents  extends  over 
China  ports,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  agents  extends 
over  the  Japanese  ports.    They  do  not  overlap  each  other. 

The  Chaibman.  But  the  nine  lines  are  in  conference,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwebin.  One  is  called  the  Hongkong  conference,  and  the 
other  is  called  the  Japanese  conference. 

The  Chaibman.  But  there  are  diflferent  groups  of  agents,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  comprise  the  different  conferences? 

Mr.  Schwebin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  agents  of  these  several  lines  in  China  form 
one  conference  and  the  agents  of  these  several  lines  in  Japan  form 
the  other  conference,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwebin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  in  these  conferences  they  fix  the  freight  rates, 
the  port-to-port  rates,  and  also  to  inland  points  in  the  United  States, 
do  they  not  f 

Mr.  Schwebin.  I  do  not  think  they  have  very  much  to  do  with  the 
port-to-port  rates.  Their  rates  apply  more  particularly  to  certain 
classes  of  cargoes  which  move  in  large  volume.  For  instance,  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  local  Chinese  business,  origi- 
nating in  Hongkong  and  destined  to  San  Francisco.  That  is  entirely 
out  of  their  jurisdiction.  But  take  the  matter  of  tea,  curios,  and 
matting,  which  move  in  large  Quantity,  and  that  is  in  competition 
with  Suez  lines.  They  are  watching  the  Suez  rates  all  the  time  and 
conferring  together  to  keep  the  business  from  all  moving  via  the  Suez 
to  the  United  States — that  is,  they  work  together  to  make  the  rates 
flexible,  so  as  to  hold  a  certain  portion  of  that  business  to  the  trans- 
Pacific  lines  and  the  transcontinental  railroads.  That  same  thing 
follows  in  Japan ;  they  are  in  competition  with  the  all-water  route 
through  the  Suez  to  New  York  and  for  distribution  into  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  working  together  against  the  other  conference 
crowd  to  swing  the  business  across  the  Pacific  and  through  the  Pacific 
coast  gateways  into  the  interior  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  The  fellows  at  Hongkong  or  Yokohama  undertake 
to  regulate  the  rates  going  from  the  United  States,  do  they? 

Mr.  ScHMrERiN.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

Mr,  Wilson.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  trade  in  that  direc- 
tion? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  the  Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  Japan 
branch,  freight  tariff  No.  2,  minimum  rates  of  freight  ivoai  Japanese 
ports,  Nagasaki,  Noeoya,  and  Kobe,  to  Pacific  coast  ports,  to  Canada, 
and  to  the  United  States,  namely,  Victoria,  Vancouver,  British  Co- 
lumbia; Portland,  Oreg. ;  and  San  Francisco.  Now  they  are  ap- 
plied by  the  undermentioned  lines:  The  Bank  Line  (Ltd.),  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwajr  Co.,  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Line,  the 
China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  the  Great  Northern  Steamship 
Co.,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.j  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisna  Steamship  Co.,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  I  asked  you  a  minute  ago  if  they  did  not 
have  tariffs  that  applied  only  from  port  to  port.  This  seems  to  be 
a  tariff  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ScHW^ERiN.  Yes ;  if  you  had  given  me  a  chance  to  reply,  I  was 
^ing  on  to  tell  you  we  had  none  from  Hongkong,  but  there  was  one 
from  Japan. 

The  Chairman.  We  also  have  a  tariff,  tariff  No.  4,  issued  by  the 
Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  naming  the  eastbound  proportion  of 
rates  from  ports  of  call  in  Japan  to  or  from  points  m  tne  United 
States  and  Canada  to  which  these  different  lines  are  parties. 

Mr.  ScH>vERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  there  are  not  the  same  tariffs  from 
Chinese  ports  also? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No  local  tariffs. 

The  Chairman.  No  local  tariffs  from  points  in  China  to  points  on 
the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  what  the  northern  lines  do,  but 
we  always  declined  to  permit  the  conference  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  local  rates,  Hongkong  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  through  tariffs  to  inland  points, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  we  have  to  have  those;  of  course  the  public 
weuld  not  know  how  to  ship  if  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  aifferent  lines  mentioned  charge  different 
rates  from  local  ports  in  China  to  the  ports  on  the  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do  up  north.  You  see 
that  business  is  Entirely  a  separate  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  to  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  SciiwERiN.  I  suppose  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  charge  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  take  the  business.  That  is  a  bought  Dusiness, 
you  know,  that  Chinese  freight  is  really  a  bought  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  pay  so  much  a  ton  for  the  business.  We  pay 
the  Chinese  shipper  or  the  broker  so  much  a  ton  for  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  say  you  have  a  deferred-rebate 
agreement? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir;  nothing  to  do  with  the  deferred-rebate 
business.    I  am  speaking  of  the  Chinese  themselves;  I  am  speaking 
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of  shipping  from  Hongkong  locally  to  Chinese  in  San  Francisco, 
which  IS  the  best  paying  tonnage  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Of  course,  there 
have  not  been  as  manv  Chinese  up  in  the  Northwest  as  there  have  been 
in  San  Francisco  ancl  immediate  territory.  So  we  once  enjoyed  that 
laree  business  when  we  used  to  have  a  large  number  of  Chinese ;  but  it 
is  dwindling  now.  The  northern  lines  tried  to  break  in  on  that  busi- 
ness hy  carrying  tonnage  up  to  Puget  Sound  and  transshipping  by 
coastwise  boat  to  San  f  rancisco,  and  we  would  always  have  to  meet 
that.  Chinese  shippers  always  expect  to  sell  their  freight  upon  a 
brokerage  basis,  $1  per  ton  back,  $1.50  a  ton  back,  or  $2  a  ton  back, 
whatever  it  might  be,  without  regard  to  the  conference  lines.  That  is 
a  local  trade  to  San  Francisco,  and  these  northern  lines  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  The  only  lines  in  that  conference  are  your  line  and 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha;  is  that  so? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Well,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  takes  a  wad  out  of  there 
every  once  in  a  while;  Mr.  Dollar  takes  a  cargo  out  once  in  a  while; 
and  a  tramp  steamer  will  go  in  there  and  take  a  cargo  out  occa- 
sionally. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  tariffs  framed  by  the  trans-Pacific  tariff 
bureau  in  Japan  and  China  lived  up  to  b}r  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Well,  the  rate  on  silk  is  6  cents  a  pound;  2  cents 
goes  to  the  ocean  carrier  and  4  cents  goes  to  the  railroad.  The  Blue 
Funnel  Line  broke  the  rate  and  silk  went  to  4  cents.  We  carried 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  silk  in  one  of  our  steamers,  which  we  took 
at  the  rate  of  4  cents  and  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  60  cents  a  ton  for 
stevedoring.  We  got  nothing  out  of  it,  and  when  I  found  this  out  I 
cabled  our  agent  in  Yokohama  that  he  was  to  go  out  of  the  silk  busi- 
ness and  not  touch  any  of  it  except  at  6  cents  a  pound ;  that  they  (the 
other  lines)  could  have  it.  A  damaged  bale  of  silk  will  cost  you 
$1200;  they  will  make  you  pay  for  it,  although  you  get  no  income. 
The  Chairman.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  was  a  month  ago.  I  know  I  was  offered  a  lot  of 
tonnage  over  there  at  cut  rates;  for  instance,  bamboo  poles,  if  I 
would  remeasure  them.  I  declined  to  do  it.  I  want  to  say  that  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  is  concerned^  in  this  business 
we  have  gotten  our  rates,  but  shipper  after  shipper  has  claimed  that 
we  ought  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  Japanese  lines  and  give  a 
return.   We  have  declined  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  the  Japanese 
lines  do  not  live  up  to  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  know  they  were  not  living  up  to  their  agree- 
ment, because  the  movement  of  tonnage  showed  it.    Whether  they 
are  doing  it  now  or  not  I  do  not  kr)ow. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  What  agreement  do  you  refer  to  ? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  agreement  to  maintain  these  rates;  there  is 
no  secret  about  this  thing,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is,  coming  tnis  way  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Coming  from  the  Orient  this  way;  there  is  no 
secret  about  it.    It  is  a  very  necessary  thing  that  these  agents  should 
meet  and  watch  the  Suez  lines. 
Mr.  WiMON.  Are  copies  of  that  agreement  available? 
Mr.  Schwerin.  I  suppose  so. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  ? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  will  try  to.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  in  this  country,  but  I  will  send  out  and  try  to  get  one. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  procure  a  copy? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  There  is  another 
thing  you  have  to  bear  in  mind.  Gentlemen,  we  are  the  only  Aioeri- 
can  Tine  on  that  ocean,  and  if  I  do  not  sit  in  the  game  with  those 
fellows,  all  subsidized  lines — take  a  line  like  the  Toyo  Kisen  Eaisht, 
running  to  San  Francisco,  they  get  $2,000,000  in  gold  from  the  Jap- 
anese Government — and  if  I  do  not  sit  in  the  game  and  take  my  cards 
with  the  rest  of  them  I  had  better  get  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  in  a^eeing  with  foreign  lines 
as  to  these  eastbound  freight  rates,  you  using  an  American  Tine,  do 
you  find  any  difficulty  in  making  your  agreements  with  these  foreign 
lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  should  say  yes  and  no.  On  some  things  they 
are  very  willing  to  agree,  if  it  suits  their  interest,  and  on  other  thin^ 
they  will  say  the  Government  will  not  let  them,  or  will  say  the  Gov- 
ernment says  such  and  such  a  thing  has  to  be  done.  They  always 
fall  back  on  the  Government. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Is  it  any  more  diffi- 
cult  to  agree  because  you  are  an  American  line — if  you  had  a  dc^en 
American  lines,  would  you  not  be  just  as  likely  to  a^ee  among  your- 
selves as  if  you  had  only  one?  The  matter  of  combination  would  be 
just  as  effectual  with  American  lines  on  the  sea  as  it  would  with  only 
foreign  lines,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  if  all  the  lines  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  were 
American  lines  that  it  would  be  an  easier  .task  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  between  the  agents  than  it  is  with  the  Japanese  lines 
and  the  British- American  lines  making  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  we  might  be  in  a  worse  fix  if  we  had  more 
American  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  would  like  to  see  the  shippers  and  consumers  in  a 
worse  fix  and  have  more  American  lines ;  personally,  I  am  willing  to 
my  my  little  tax  in  order  to  see  that,  if  it  possibly  can  be  done. 
Wnat  I  was  going  to  say,  Judge,  was  that  the  Japanese  Government 
very  closely  scrutinizes  all  rates  to  and  from  Japan,  and  if  in  their 
opinion  the  rate  on  the  raw  commodity  is  too  high  they  make  the 
Japanese  lines  put  the  rate  down,  and  we  have  got  to  drop  likewise. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  Japanese  Government  assumes 
jurisdiction  to  fix  the  rates  on  articles  from  Japan  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes ;  and  from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  they  do  supervise  the  rates  across  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Their  rates  are  submitted  to  the  Government  be- 
fore the  conference  publish  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  very  law  under  which  these  lines  are  subsi- 
dized gives  the  Government  that  absolute  control  over  their  rates? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  no  line  which  ever 
asked  Congress  to  subsidize  it  was  ever  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  Japanese  Government  reduced  the  rate  on  tea 
last  year.  You  know  that  tea  has  been  a  drug  on  the  market  here. 
It  was  $1.65,  and  they  reduced  it  to  $1.35  without  looking  to  see  how 
much  Japanese  tea  there  was  in  the  warehouses  of  the  United  States; 
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and  the  moment  that  happened  there  ^was  a  terrible  roar  in  Japan, 
and  the  guilds  went  to  the  Government  and  protested.  But,  as  I 
say,  it  had  reduced  the  rates,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  Japanese 
themselves  got  stuck  with  a  whole  lot  of  tea  in  storage  here  which 
had  not  moved  at  the  reduced  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  pooling  arrangement  in  this  agree- 
ment between  the  lines  mentionea  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  penalties  attach  for  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  ScHWEHiN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  jou  said  you  would  procure  us  a  copy. 

Mr.  ScHw^ERiN.  I  will  write  for  it.  Mr.  Avery  may  have  a' copy, 
and  I  will  wire  him  and  ask  him  if  he  has  one. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  these  tariffs  are  issued  by  Mr.  M, 
Fitz-Gerald,  Trans-Pacific  Overland  Tariff  Bureau,  Yokohama. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  understand  some  clerk  in  one  of  the  agencies 

ferforms  the  labor,  and  is  paid  so  much  money  for  such  service,  and 
presume  that  is  some  clerk  that  has  put  his  name  on  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  done  in  this  conference 
besides  fixing  rates? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  all  I  know  about,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  present  at  one  of  these  conferences? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  representative  in  that  conference? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Mr.  Halton,  in  Hongkong,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
Yokohama. 

The  Chairman.  Give  their  names  in  full. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Fred  Halton. 

The  Chairman.  And  his  station? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  gentlenian  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  will  furnish  you  his  initials. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  or  agreement  with 
these  other  lines  named,  eight  of  them,  with  reference  to  the  pas- 
senger business? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  are  the  only  first-class  passenger  lines  on  the 
Pacific.  The  other  lines  are  either  freight  lines  or  intermediate 
steamers.  The  Japanese  boats  regulate  their  rates  to  suit  themselves. 
They  raise  and  lower  the  rates  as  they  see  fit,  and  without  any  discus- 
sion with  anybody.  Our  rate  from  Hongkong  and  Japan  to  the 
United  States  has  been  the  rate  in  existence  for  20  years,  and  it  is 
the  same  rate  published  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  When  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha  came  on  and  we  were  agents  for  them,  they  naturally 
followed  the  same  rate.  It  follows  that,  from  Japan,  our  outward 
rates  are  the  same.    They  have  not  been  varied  since  I  have  been  with 
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the  company.  On  the  aroimd-the-world  business  we  have  an  ar- 
rangement, of  course,  with  all  communicating  carriers,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  general  discussion.  In  relation  to  the  intermediate  rates, 
we  notified  the  Canadian  Pacific  we  were  going  to  put  on  a  rate  on 
our  through  steamer  business  by  the  Nile,  Persia,  and  China  to  $150. 
It  was  some  time  ago,  and  I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  exact  fibres; 
they  notified  us  that  if  we  would  do  that  they  would  put  on  an  inter- 
mediate rate  on  one  of  their  boats,  the  MorUeagle^  and  that  went 
along  for  several  years.  Last  November,  I  think  it  was,  I  instructed 
the  passenger  department  to  raise  those  rates  to  $175,  and  we  notified 
the  Canadian  Pacific  we  would  like  to  raise  our  intermediate  rates 
to  $175,  and  they  said  that  they  would  hold  their  intermediate  rates 
at  $150.  That  is  as  far  as  any  agreement  exists;  and  as  far  as  any 
knowledge  I  have  of  any  question  of  rates,  these  rates  have  been 
stable  rates  for  years  and  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  the  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  companies  is  to  maintain  uniform  passenger  rates? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No,  sir.  There  may  be  an  unwritten  law,  you 
might  say,  in  relation  to  that,  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  would  not 
change  the  rates  without  advising  us  nor  we  change  without  advising 
them.  For  instance,  they  are  going  to  put  three  new  12,000-ton 
steamers  on,  20-knot  boats,  which  they  are  getting  out  now.  They 
may  change  the  whole  system  of  rate  making  there;  in  other  wo)*ds,  a 
man  in  the  trans-Pacific  trip  pays  exactly  the  same  whether  he  has  a 
room  on  deck  A  or  a  room  on  deck  E.  It  is  not  like  the  Atlantic 
service,  where  you  pay  different  prices  for  a  different  quality  of  room. 
In  the  new  service,  the  Canadian-Pacific  may  notify  us  that  they 
propose  to  charge  different  rates  for  different  rooms,  and  as  soon  as 
we  get  hold  of  that  tariff,  should  we  see  it  is  going  to  affect  us,  we 
would  proceed  to  meet  that  situation  by  changing  our  method  of 
making  rates. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  by  agreement? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  lines 
show  a  disposition  not  to  adhere  to  that  agreement  on  the  traffic  east- 
ward.   How  do  they  get  around  it? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Well,  we  wanted  to  use  an  official  measure  on  tea, 
and  we  forced  that  issue.  We  tried  through  shippers  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  have  the  tea  measured  that  came 
in  by  the  Japanese  lines,  but  they  would  not  take  any  action  on  the 
matter.  They  finally  got  behind  the  Japanese  Government,  and  the 
Japanese  Government  served  notice  that  they  did  not  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  measure  it.  There  has  been  so  much  skullduggery  by  the 
Japanese  shipowners  taking  cargoes  out  of  Japan  without  omcial 
measuring,  that  we  wanted  to  put  a  measure  on  all  business  done 
with  the  United  States.  We  have  had  it  on  some,  but  not  on  tea ; 
but  they  would  not  agree  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  one  way  they  have  of  getting  around  the 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Another  way  of  getting  around  the  agreement  is 
to  take  the  shipper's  weight  and  count  and  measuring  it  25  per  cent 
off.  A  man  who  ships  a  thousand  tons  of  freight,  gets  a  bill  of  lading 
calling  for  800.    The  shipper  carries  1,000  tons. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  way  they  get  the  advantage  in  this 
traffic? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  But  above  afl  that,  you  want  to  remember  that  the 
Japanese  Government  does  everything  it  possibly  can  to  compel  the 
Japanese  to  ship  in  Japanese  bottoms.  That  is  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple over  there,  and  not  onlv  for  the  cargo  out  of  the  country^  but 
imports  into  the  country.  I  know  of  a  firm  in  Japan  whose  business 
we  had  handled  for  nearly  15  years,  which  for  the  sake  of  some  money 
went  over  to  the  Japanese.  I  told  that  firm  that  the  Japanese  lines 
would  put  them  out  of  business.  They  asked  why.  I  said :  "  Why, 
the  Government  will  have  every  manifest  and  every  shipper  and 
every  client  you  have  in  the  United  States."  I  met  the  president  of 
that  companv — he  called  on  me  the  other  day — and  he  said,  "  We  are 
shutting  up.  He  was  going  out  to  close  his  business.  Now,  a  great 
many  loreign  shippers  there  will  ship  by  us  because  they  know  we 
will  not  disclose  their  clients.  No  one  can  get  our  manifests,  and 
no  one  knows  from  whom  the  freight  originates  and  to  whom  it  is 
consigned.  When  I  started  in  this  business,  Japan  handled  15  per 
cent  of  the  silk  business,  the  most  valuable  car^o  of  the  world.  We 
often  handled  a  million  and  a  half  of  silk,  ship  after  ship,  with  a 
million  and  a  half  of  silk  on  board.  It  is  all  handled  via  passenger 
trains,  not  ordinary  freight  trains.  To-day  70  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
port silk  is  handled  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  They  are  going  to 
get  rid  of  all  f  orei^  importers  and  exporters  there  if  there  is  any 
possible  way  to  do  it,  and  they  will  be  assisted  by  the  Government 
in  doing  that ;  and  it  is  quite  meritorious  on  their  part 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  explain  the  way  the  man  was  shut 
up  in  his  business — the  fellow  who  went  from  your  line  to  the  Japa- 
nese line,  whom  you  told  that  he  would  be  put  out  of  business. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Suppose  that  you  are  the  American  and  I  am  the 
Japanese,  and  you  ship  by  the  Japanese  line,  and  the  Japanese  line 
gives  all  your  consignees  in  the  United  States  to  the  Government, 
and  I  go-  to  the  Government  and  get  all  your  consignees,  my  people 
will  trail  all  your  consignees  around  and  undersell  you  in  this  coun- 
try and  shut  you  up  after  a  time.  It  took  10  years  to  do  it,  but  they 
shut  them  up  all  right. 
Mr.  Habdt.  This  was  an  American? 

Mr.    ScHWERiN.  Sure;    a    manufacturer    and    shipper    in    this 
country — ^the  largest  manufacturer  in  his  line. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Bfe  left  your  line? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  went  to  the  Japanese  line? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  because  they  gave  him  a  rebate;  he  told  me 
he  could  not  ship  by  our  line. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  he  was  a  home  man  ? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "  home  man  "  ? 
Mr.  Hardy.  He  was  a  Japanese? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No ;  he  was  an  American. 
Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  was  asking. 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Sure,  he  was  an  American. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  over  there  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  am  not  speaking  of  70  per  cent  of  the  transporta- 
tion; I  was  speaking  of  the  70  per  cent  of  the  export  silk  busmees. 
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Seventy  per  cent  of  the  business  is  handled  by  these  Japanese  them- 
selves, amounting  to  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  carrier  now,  when  I  speak  of  the  exporter. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  Government  lends  its  energies  to 
giving  the  Japanese  natives  the  silk  business? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  mean  that  the  Japanese  Government  bends  its 
efforts  to  having  all  the  export  business  of  Japan  done  through 
Japanese  firms  and  the  import  business  of  Japan  done  by  Japanese 
firms.  Previously  it  was  practically  all  done  through  the  foreign 
firms,  and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  firms  in  Japan  and 
have  Japanese  solely  to  transact  their  own  business. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  only  Japanese  ships? 

Mr.  SciiwERiN.  Not  only  Japanese  ships.  They  go  further  than 
that.  They  not  only  want  the  Japanese  to  import  and  export  their 
cargo  in  Japan,  but  they  want  Japanese  houses  in  American  towns 
to  be  established  here  and  buy  the  stuff,  not  through  an  American  in 
this  country,  but  through  a  Japanese  agent  right  here  in  America, 
and  ship  it  out  and  control  the  movement  over  our  rail  transporta- 
tion lines  to  their  own  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  one  of  their  ways  of  doing  that  was  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  to  these  Japanese  merchants  the  name  of  customers 
of  the  man  who  shipped  ? 

Mr.  SciiwERiN.  To  give  them  the  manifest. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Schwerin,  at  that  point 

Mr.  SciiwERiN.  Then,  coupled  with  that,  they  drop  a  couple  of 
millions  of  subsidies  to  help  them  along. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  has  been  true  that  the  Japanese  lines  coming 
into  Puget  Sound  also  discriminate  in  favor  of  Japanese  merchants 
here,  in  their  dealings  with  importers  and  exporters? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  do  not  thinic  there  is  any  question  about  it  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  a  Japanese  merchant  in 
Seattle  can  get  a  better  rate  on  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  than  you 
or  I  could. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  that  has  been  charged,  and  it  'has  been 
stated  by  iSrms  in  my  town  that  they  have  been  driven  out  of  business 
by  thUt  discrimination. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  think  they — ^the  Japanese — ^are  very  wise  people 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  we  could  get  at  the  practice  and  pnt  it 
in  tangible  form? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  It  would  not  do  you  a  particle  of  good,  if  you  did: 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  also  accomplish  it  by  giving  presents  to 
merchants  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Here  is  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  a  strong  com- 
petitor of  ours  out  of  San  Francisco ;  they  do  not  leave  a  stone  un- 
turned to  get  the  business  away  from  us.  Here  is  a  San  Francisco 
merchant.    I  ask  him  is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  HiBBERD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Now,  Mr.  Asano,  the  president  of  that  steamship 
company,  whenever  a  steamer  arrives  in  Yokohama,  has  a  special 
train  in  Yokohama  and  invites  all  the  cabin  passengers  up  to  his  place 
in  Tokyo,  and  gives  them  a  great  garden  fete;  that  applies  to  every 
steamer. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  the  merchant  who  does  that? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  Mr.  Asano,  the  president  of  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha.    He  has  a  beautiful  place  there  which  cost  a  million 
dollars. 
Mr.  Habdy.  And  he  invites  the  passengers  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  All  handstand  takes  them  on  a  special  train  up 
there  from  every  steamer.  Why,  you  do  not  know  wnat  water  com- 
petition is.  I  am  here  before  this  committee,  and  my  crime  is  that 
I  am  trying  to  keep  the  American  flag  on  the  ocean.  The  questions 
that  are  asKed  me  here  before  this  committee  are  along  the  line  that  I 
am  doing  something  wrong,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  fined  for  doing 
something  wrong.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  pretty  hard  propo- 
sition that  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  We  want  you  to  supplement  your  statement  by  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  remedy  for  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  Leave  us  alone;  let  us  go  and  do  what  the  other 
fellows  are  doing,  and  let  the  Government  help  us  to  do  these  illegal 
things  that  the  other  fellow  is  doing. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  way  of  correcting  the  abuse  on  his  part? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  how  can  you? 
Mr.  BiTRKE.  Shut  out  his  ships. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Then,  you  would  ruin  your  own  commerce.  If 
you  had  your  own  ships  to  put  on,  I  say  "  Yes."  But  you  shut  out 
the  foreign  ships,  and  where  is  the  import  and  export  business  of  this 
country  going  to?  You  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  foreign 
ships  to  bring  your  goods  here,  and  to  take  your  goods  away.  Why, 
you  have  not  got  any  American  ships.  If  you  should  debar  the  for- 
eign ships  from  coming  to  the  ports  of  America  for  one  month,  you 
would  have  the  worse  financial  condition  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
The  Chairman.  Representatives  of  these  foreign  lines  before  this 
committee  say  that  they  give  us  ample  facilities,  that  they  do  not 
discriminate  against  us  in  the  equality  of  the  service  or  in  rates. 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  do  not  think  that  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN,  No.  I  can  say,  you  can  take  the  steamship  agent 
in  this  country  operating  out  of  New  York.  We  were  a  very  strong 
competitor  of  what  was  called  the  Suez  Conference  line,  in  the  old 
days,  when  we  were  working  through  the  Pacific  coast  gateway,  and 
they  gave  to  the  Orient  splendid  service  out  of  New  York.  It  was 
a  mipity  hard  service  to  get  business  away  from.  Practically  aU 
trade  will  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  if  they  were  giving  a 
poor  service  out  of  New  York  it  would  riot  have  been  difficult  to  have 
gotten  the  business  away,  because  we  were  putting  finished  products 
into  the  consuming  centers  of  China  in  45  days  where  it  took  them 

70  days 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  you  consider  it  a  practical  proposition  to  say 
to  all  the  foreign  shipping  and  to  our  own  shipping  that  they  would 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  ports  of  the  United  states  if  they  refused 
to  accept  shipping  in  foreign  ports  in  the  order  in  whicn  it  was 
offered,  or  gave  a  discrimination  in  freights  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Government  employees 
you  would  have  to  have,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  chase  down  every  tramp 
steamer  that  came  to  a  port  and  every  consignee  that  was  on  that 
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ship — I  have  seen  over  18,000  different  consignees  on  a  single  ship- 
to  find  out  whether  that  individual  shipper— it  would  not  be  the 
ship — ^that  each  individual  shipper  had  made  some  agreement  that 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Schwerin,  would  not  the  fear  of  the  penalty 
being  imposed  of  the  refusal  of  entrance  into  our  ports  itself  result 
in  treating  all  shippers  fairly  f 

Mr.  SCHWBRIN.  No. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  the  chance? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  you,  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it 
was  true  that  the  foreign  shippers  gave  the  American  merchant  a 
fair  deal,  as  a  general  thing? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Facilities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  testified  that  their  rates  were  as  fair  to  us  as 
they  were  to  Europe.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  suppose  the  laws 
simply  penalized  this  discrimination. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  would  not  shut  off  all  our  foreign  trade,  because 
you  admit,  and  everybody  admits,  a  great  deal  of  that  foreign  traffic 
IS  carried  on  by  lines  that  deal  equally  with  the  different  nation- 
alities  

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but  what  the 
Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.  gives  the  German  manufacturer  a 
great  deal  better  show  than  he  will  give  the  French,  and  a  great  deal 
better  show  than  he  would  give  the  English  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Sure.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done  that  way  in  this 
country.  I  would  like  to  see  an  American  line  leave  New  York  City 
to  go  down  to  Africa  on  a  better  rate  to  the  American  manufacturer 
than  he  gave  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  testimony  of  these  men 
before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  testimony  of  the  represwita- 
tives  of  the  Hamburg- American  line  before  this  committee! 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No  ;  I  have  not  read  any  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  to  the  contrary  to  that  view. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  It  may  be,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  you  misapprehend  the  attitude  of  this 
committee  toward  this  whole  subject.  Our  view  is  to  ascertain  the 
existing  facts,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Congress  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  any  le^slation,  and  we  are  not  occupvmg  a 
position  of  hostility  toward  what  the  lines  are  doing  at  all.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  so  regarded.  Take  your  lines  in  the  trade  to  the 
Orient.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  could  do  that  you  are  not 
doing  now.  We  have  not  said  there  should  not  be  agreements,  that 
there  should  not  be  conferences ;  we  are  simply  trying  to  develop  the 
fact,  that  the  Congress  may  know  whether  or  not  they  are  a  good 
thing. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  publishers  of  the  land  rate  is  what  injures 
your  business  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No  ;  I  am  not  saying  that ;  I  am  here  and  you  can 
have  all  the  information  I  have  got  gladly  and  willingly. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  They  say- 


Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Wait  a  minute.  Judge.  But  the  questions  are 
asked  me  as  an  American.  I  can  not  look  upon  them  other  than  in 
the  light  they  are  asked,  so  as  to  force  me  to  say  I  have  done  some- 
thing contrary  to  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  have  got  a  right  to  judge  the  common  sense  of 
the  thing,  and  that  is  exactly  the  way  it  presents  itself  to  me.  The 
questions  which  are  asked  me  were  not  to  unburden  myself  as  to 
everything  that  I  did,  as  to  everything  that  I  know  that  has  been 
done,  and  the  reasons  why  these  things  were  done.  That  is  not  the 
way  they  have  been  asked.  I  have  no  feeling  in  this  matter  at  all.  I 
want  to  help  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  asked  you  the  same  questions  we  have 
asked  the  representatives  of  these  foreign  lines,  and  I  must  say  in 
their  behalf  that  they  met  us  in  the  utmost  frankness. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  should  think  they  would ;  there  is  nothing  to  hide 
anywhere  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  your  attitude  has  not  been  just  as 
frank  as  theirs. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  am  very  sorry  you  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  feel  it  is  the  result  of  your  feeling  that  the 
committee  is  in  a  hostile  attitude  toward  you,  wnile  it  is  not — ^not  at 
all.  I  think  I  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  you  have 
been  laboring  in  the  Pacific,  and  admire  your  pluck  and  energy  and 
skill. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  know  I  have  kept  the  line  going  there  with  a 
whip  over  me  for  20  years,  and  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  answer  that 
I  am  pretty  tired  of  it. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Mr.  Schwerin,  you  made  an  observation  that  I  wish 
you  would  elaborate  on.  You  said  you  had  about  made  up  your 
mind  that  your  Pacific  Mail  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  What 
disadvantages  are  your  lines  laboring  under?  Will  you  not  give  us 
a  little  light  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  We  are  running  a  line,  as  I  said,  to  Central 
America  and  the  Isthmus,  and  when  the  canal  is  open  we  will  be 

Srohibited  from  running  through  the  canal,  and,  of  course,  that  will 
estroy  the  line  on  the  coast  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and 
that  Ime  will  be  withdrawn.  The  Wilson  bill,  whicli  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  will  prohibit  our  using  Chinese 
crews  in  competition  with  all  other  lines  on  the  Pacific,  which  are  not 
only  using  Chinese  crews  and  paying  Asiatic  wages,  but  every  one  of 
these  lines  is  assisted  by  a  subsidy,  except  the  Bank  Line,  and  that 
will  make  a  difference  of  $600,000  a  year.  In  the  face  of  keen  compe- 
tition that  exists  there  to-day,  the  fact  that  we  have  barely  made  our 
operating  expenses  for  the  last  10  years,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
that  line  can  exist;  certainly  if  the  Wilson  bill  becomes  a  law  that 
ends  the  flag  absolutely,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Euro- 
pean sailor,  a  European  waiter,  or  a  European  cook  to  man  that  line 
out  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  Wilson  bill  does  not  require  the  employment  of 
European  sailors  or  American  sailors,  does  it  ? 
Mr.  Schwerin.  It  makes  us  abolish  the  Chinese  crews. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  It  requires  simply  that  the  crews  will  understand  the 
orders  of  the  officers,  and  that  they  shall  be  competent. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  not  the  bill,  as  I  unaerstand  it,  sir.  The 
bill  says  they  must  understand  the  language  of  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  that,  Mr.  Schwerin. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Mr.  Wilson,  if  you  will  have  the  bill  fixed  that 
way  we  won't  object  to  anything  in  the  bill,  but  the  bill  says  that  the 
crew  must  understand  the  law^l  order  of  the  officers ;  to  carry  on  a 
conversation,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  say,  the  bill  provides  they  must  understand  any 
order  given  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  and  does  not  require  that  they 
«hall  be  European  or  Americans,  but  that  they  shall  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  orders. 

Mr.  Burke.  Supposing  these  orders  are  in  writing. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  can  take  it  for 

granted  from  me,  and  I  know  this  business  pretty  well,  that  if  your 
ill  passes  the  Pacific  Mail  will  pass  out  from  under  the  American 
flag. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  say  that  I  understood  you  to  testify  before 
ihe  committee  when  that  bill  was  up  that  nearlv  everyone  of  vour 
<3hinese  seamen  undei*stood  the  orders  of  their  officers  in  English. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  think  if  you  will  look  over  my  testimony  yon 
will  see  they  understood  the  language  of  the  sea ;  but  I  heard  the 
lawyer  examine  the  witnesses  in  the  Rio  case  where  he  asked  every 
'Chinaman  where  was  the  larboard  side,  and  there  was  not  a  China- 
man  knew  where  the  larboard  side  was,  and  I  do  not  think  anycme 
'else  knew. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  bill  only  requires  that  they  understand  the 
orders. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  That  bill  will  put  all  the  Chinese  out  of  busmess, 
because  each  man  must  be  examined  for  a  certificate.  Now,  any 
understrapper  of  the  Government  who  examines  those  men  for  a 
certificate  will  get  a  pretty  good  chance  to  see  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  wish  to  make  this  observation  about  the  Wilson 
bill :  If  they  knew  it  would  not  put  in  the  Chinaman,  our  committee 
would  not  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No;  they  would  not  waste  i  minute,  if  it  was  not 
for  that.  Mr.  Furuseth  said  to  me  this :  "  Mr.  Schwerin,  I  do  not 
care  if  there  is  not  an  American  ship  on  thf  Pacific  Ocean;  I  shall 
do  everything  I  can  to  stop  every  American  ship,  if  it  has  to  be 
sailed  with  Chinese  crews.  I  said,  "  How  about  a  Norwegian 
crew  ?  "    He  said,  "All  right" 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  English  law  is  practically  the  same  thin^,  except 
they  do  let  in  some  of  their  natives,  the  Lascars;  outside  of  that  thej 
have  that  same  law. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  English  law  provides  they  must  understand  the 
English  language,  except  those  from  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  except  the  Lascars  have  to  understand  the  English 
language  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  You  have  been  too  long  in  this  thing,  and  you  are 
so  important  a  member  of  this  committee  that  you  must  know  an 
English  ship  can  carry  any  nationality  on  God's  earth,  except  within 
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a  certain  zone  of  British  territory — any  nationality  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  only  judging  by  the  law  as  I  see  it  given  in  this 
extract. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  look  at  the  law  again.  For  instance,  I  char- 
ter a  British  ship  to  run  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  on  a 
year  charter.  She  comes  out  with  a  British  crew.  Immediately  that 
ship  left  London  the  owners  wired  me  to  bring  a  Chinese  crew  out 
to  man  that  ship  and  return  the  British  crew,  and  as  long  as  she  was 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  she  had  a  Chinese  crew. 

Mr.  Habdt.  It  was  not  according  to  that  statement  of  the  law. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  can  only  tell  you,  Judge,  what  I  know  to  be  a 
fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  telling  me  what  the  practice  is.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes;  within  a  certain  zone;  within  that  zone  they 
must  speak  the  language;  but  when  they  get  out  of  that  zone  they 
can  employ  anyone  they  like. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  read  the  English  law  on  the  subject! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  find  any  such  provision  limiting  that  require- 
ment in  the  English  zone  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  In  practicallj  the  British  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  find  it  in  the  law,  making  that  limit? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  you  will  find  it  in  the  law ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  look  that  up  some  rainy  day  and  go  ahead 
with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Ayrrs.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question,  if  you  can  give 
us  any  light,  with  regard  to  the  English  protest  against  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls  exception.  Do  you  think  the  transcontinental  railroad 
interests  have  had  any  influence  in  urging  that  protest  on  the  part 
of  England  ? 

Mr.  Sghwerin.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the  trans- 
continental railroads  are  doin^,  but  there  has  not  been  a  railroad  man 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  about  it  who  has  not  laughed  at  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  At  what? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  At  any  question  about  the  tolls,  nor  would  they 
discuss  them  or  consider  them  at  all. 

Mr.  ArRES.  By  anvbody,  who  do  you  mean?    I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  ScHAVERiN.  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  railroad  men  have 
taken  no  interest  whatever  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  railroad- 
owned  ships  should  go  through  the  canal  or  not  or  whether  tolls 
should  be  charged  or  not.  It  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  utter  indif- 
ference to  them. 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  should  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  importance  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  are  indifferent  on  the 
<Uiestion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  railroad-owned  ships  shall  go 
tnrough  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  ScnwERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  you  very  bitterly  opposed  to  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Panama  Canal  bill  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  certainly  was;  but,  by  jove,  I  know  some  railroad 
men  who  were  .mighty  glai  I  failed.    You  will  find  Judge  Lovett 
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on  record  as  having  written  a  letter  stating  that  he  was  very  much 
pleased  the  thing  did  not  go  through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  he  a  railroad  man  ? 

Mr.  ScHAVERiN.  He  was  president  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  vou  say,  the  railroads  are  well  satisfied 
with  that  provision  of  the  l^anama  Canal  act,  that  railroad-owned 
ships  shall  not  go  through  the  canal  ? 

Air.  ScHMTjRiN.  I  do  not  think  they  care  a  snap  about  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  railroad  which  contemplates  putting  its  ships 
through  the  canal,  unless  it  might  have  been  the  New  Haven  road; 
and  I  think  that  all  came  up  after  the  discussion,  for  fear  Boston 
might  not  have  an  equal  advantage  with  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroads  also  are  not  interested  in  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  ^ot  coastwise  vessels  shall  have  free  tolls! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  *my  experience  in  discussing  the  question 
with  railroad  men.  It  would  amount  to  coast  to  coast  cargo;  it 
would  amount  to  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailroad  Co.  used 
any  influence  with  the  British  Government,  causing  it  to  enter  a 
protest  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  the  British  and  the  Japanese,  somewhat 
unlike  ourselves,  are  very  watchful  of  their  interests  and  help  one 
another  to  conserve  those  interests  and  not  destroy  them.  The  natu- 
ral supposition  would  be  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  had 
sent  some  kind  of  a  protest  to  the  British  Government  or  had  inter- 
ested the  British  Canadian  Government. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  Canadian  Pacific  people  were  interested  in 
the  question  of  free  tolls  for  the  American  coastwise  steamships* 
would  it  not  follow  that  the  United  States  transcontinental  lines  are 
also  interested? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  because  the  transcontinental  lines,  under  the 
law,  can  not  operate  through  the  canal,  whereas  the  Canadian  Padfe 
can.  Now,  if  the  Canadian  Pacific  comes  in  competition  with  Ameri- 
can ships  from  coast  to  coast  their  ships  are  paying  a  toll,  whereas 
the  American  ships  going  through  the  canal  are  not  paying  a  toll. 

Mr.  Stephens.  So  this  question  of  the  reduction  of  rates  would  not 
affect  materially  the  transcontinental  roads? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  rates  through  the  canal? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  you  have  fixed  it  up  pretty  well  so  only 
one  line  will  be  operating  through  there,  and  that  line  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  up  tne  rail  rates,  as  thev  always  have  done. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  the  toll  would  be  infinitesimally 
small,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  could  not  figure  it.  For  example,  when  too 
take  into  consideration  a  ton  of  shoes^  which  amounts  to  1,000  pairs, 
and,  say,  the  toll  on  a  ton  is  30  cents,  if  anybody  can  find  it  in  a  pair 
of  shoes  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  microscope  he  would  take  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  the  route  via  the 
canal  be  so  much  cheaper  than  via  the  transcontinental  rail  TonXt 
that  the  little  difference  of  $1  a  ton  would  not  amount  to  anything* 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  is  not  $1  a  ton  freight ;  it  is  $1  a  net  register  ton. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  it  was  $1  a  freight  ton,  that  would  not  alter 
the  question  of  competition  at  all,  would  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  yes;  because  if  I  were  a  big  shipper,  and  I 
was  handling  60,000  or  60,000  tons  of  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  or  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  I  would  put  that  $50,000 
or  $60,000  in  my  pocket.  When  you  come  to  figure  $1  a  ton  freight 
it  makes  an  awiuf  lot  of  difference,  but  when  you  come  to  take  that 
30  cents  a  ton  on  a  consignment  made  up  of  calico  it  does  not  amount 
to  anything. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  rate  by  the  canal  would  be  $5  or  $6  cheaper  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  across  by  rail  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  answer  that  question.  Judge. 
I  imagine  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  how  cheap  it  can  be  done;  I 
imagine  that  the  water  earner  will  lift  his  rates  as  close  to  the  rail 
rates  as  he  can  to  meet  competition. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Suppose  there  was  competition  among  the  steamship 
companies  themselves,  would  that  affect  the  rate? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Of  course  it  will,  but  they  will  find  some  way.  I 
suppose,  of  getting  tired  of  that  competition;  they  are  not  pni- 
lantnropists.  Here  is  Mr.  Wheeler,  he  came  to  the  (government  and 
showed  the  Government  what  an  awful  lot  of  business  could  be  done 
by  the  Panama  route  at  true  sea-level  rate.  He  got  these  boys.  Bates 
&  Chesborough,  and  got  them  to  put  on  a  line.  They  have  dropped 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  simply  proving  they  could  not 
nm  on  that  line  and  get  98  cents  for  everydoUar  they  spent.  There 
is  an  equity  in  the  Sansportation  business,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
kinds  of  business;  you  must  get  paid  for  the  services  rendered  and 
somethnjg  besides. 

Mr.  T^OLSON.  Assuming  that  to  be  absolutely  true,  would  it  not 
follow  if  there  was  competition  amongst  the  steamship  lines  for  that 
trade  the  rates  would  come  down  to  the  point  where  a  reasonable 

f)rofit  could  be  earned  upon  an  investment,  rather  than  being  regu- 
ated  bv  what  the  rates  were  on  the  transcontinental  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  When  these  pools  and  conference  arrangements 
are  made,  as  a  rule  rates  are  adjusted  so  that  the  carrier  gets  only 
a  reasonable  profit;  but  whenever  there  is  competition  on  the  rates 
the  big  fellow  squeezes  the  little  fellow  either  out  or  until  he  is  ready 
to  say  he  will  be  good  and  do  what  he  is  told  to  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  I  am  netting  at  is  this 

Mr.  Schwerin  (mterposing).  Competition  never  made  a  reason- 
able rate  and  never  will  make  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  do  I  understand  from  that  statement  that  in 
arriving  at  tariff  rates  for  shipping,  while  there  may  not  be  a  pool  or 
an  a^eement  or  an  understanding,  tacit  or  otherwise,  the  small  ship- 
per is  compelled  to  make  the  same  rate  as  the  large  shipper  for  fear 
of  being  run  out  of  business  through  a  rate  war? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  will  put  it  just  the  other  way.  If  I  were  a 
little  shipper  and  you  were  the  big  shipper,  as  long  as  there  is  busi- 
ness to  go  around  and  I  can  get  it  just  under  your  rate,  or  at  your 
rate,  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  bring  you  down  on  my  head  by 
wilfully  cutting  the  rates  in  order  that  some  shipper  may  get  an 
additional  amount  of  money,  which  he  will  put  in  his  pocket  and 
under  no  circumstainces  will  go  to  the  consumer. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  But  you  will  be  brought  to  that  condition  through 
Ifear  that  the  larger  concern  will  get  into  a  war  with  you,  and  being 
the  stronger  will  put  you  out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEftiN.  Certainly,  there  is  no  question  about  that 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  it  has  reached  a  condition  where 
competition  in  modern  ocean-carrying  trade  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
snonopoly  by  the  stronger  one  devouring  all  the  others  f 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Competition  produces  ruin  to  the  weak  man  and 
fiBtrength  to  the  strong  man  eventually. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  T^til  it  results  in  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes ;  a  monopoly.  Now,  it  is  much  better  for  the 
public  to  be  served  at  reasonable  rates  and  afforded  plentv  of 
service  than  it  is  for  the  public  to  be  served  by  cut  rates,  nobody 
knowing  what  the  other  fellow  is  getting,  the  merchants  only  ^tting 
the  advantage  of  each  other;  that  is,  the  big  merchant  having  the 
advantage  over  the  little  merchant.  It  is  not  only  a  questiim  of  the 
little  carrier  over  the  big  carrier,  but  of  the  big  merchant  over  the 
little  merchant,  because  the  big  merchant,  in  a  rate  war,  always  gets 
the  advantage  over  the  little  merchant;  the  carrier  goes  after  the 
big  fellow  to  get  a  lot  of  freight  and  gives  him  the  advantage.  I  do 
not  know  whether  vou  want  to  listen  to  this  or  not,  it  is  very  inter- 
esting to  anybody  mat  has  been  in  this  business.  In  this  business.  I 
say.  the  general  contention  has  been  the  protection  of  the  consumer, 
and  that  by  the  regulation  of  rates  you  are  going  to  protect  the 
consumer.  Now,  I  say  the  rates  have  nothing  to  ao  with  the  con- 
sumer. The  man  who  pockets  the  difference  in  rate  is  the  jobber, 
because  if  he  can  move  his  tonnage  by  rail  and  by  water,  with  a 
differential  in  favor  of  his  water  route,  which  he  naturally  will  be 
able  to  do,  he  is  going  to  sell  all  his  goods  at  the  rail  rate.  There  is 
«ot  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  Whatever  you  put  the  difference  of 
Kate  between  the  Panama  route  and  the  rail  routes,  if  the  railroads 
maintain  their  tariffs  and  do  not  lower  them,  and  the  water  carriers 
work  close  up  to  the  railroads,  as  they  possibly  will^  the  only  feUow 
who  is  going  to  get  the  advantage  of  tnat  proposition  is  the  fellow 
who  buys  the  gocSs  in  the  East  and  sells  them  in  the  West  by  addins 
the  rail  rate  to  everything  he  buys  and  sending  accordingly  througn 
tiie  ships  by  water. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
commerce  to  permit  the  ocean-carryine  companies  to  agree  amongst 
themselves  upon  what  the  rate  should  oe? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  your  opinion  go  this  step  further  and  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  have  the  right  to  regulate  those 
lates,  as  they  now  have  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  a  good  policy. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Why  not? 

Mr.  ScHVTERiN.  But  I  do  believe  this,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  have  the  same  kind  of  supervision  that  the  Japanese* 
Government  has,  to  say  when  a  rate  has  got  too  high.  The  aangrr 
of  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government  is  the  same  as  it  wa^^ 
when  the  War  Department  made  a  rate  via  the  Panama  route  of  40 
tents  a  himdred  on  everything.  I  said :  "  Do  you  mean,  gentlemen, 
40  cents  per  hundred  on  feather  beds  and  pig  iron?"  "Yes;  on 
-^'^erything."    They  made  the  rate  on  pig  iron,  the  cheapest  article 
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in  the  world,  and  the  same  rate  on  feathers,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles.  It  was  not  fair.  The  Government  could  make  your  rates 
too  low  on  a  high-class  commodity  like  silks  and  satins  and  too  high 
on  a  low-grade  commodity.  It  is  the  average  of  all  those  rates  that 
will  make  anything  net  for  your  ship.  A  ship  that  has  a  mixed 
cargo  or  a  broken-bulk  cargo  can  afford  to  give  better  rates  than  a 
ship  which  is  only  carrying  one  low-grade  commodity  and  can  get 
iiotiiing  else  but  that  low-grade  commodity.  I  say  it  would  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  if  we  were  going  to  allow 
everybody  on  that  canal — 1,000  ships  in  that  canal.  If  you  want 
competition  and  want  to  rip  the  transcontinental  railroads  up  the 
back,  you  should  allow  any  flag  in  the  canal;  let  them  do  the  deep- 
water  service  from  coast  to  coast  and  see  where  you  land  on  the 
proposition. 

Afterwards,  if  you  want  to  regulate  it,  you  can  do  so.  If  it  turns 
out  to  be  ruinous;  if  it  turns  out  that  practically  all  your  business 
is  moving  to  tidewater  and  one  railroad  after  another  is  going  down, 
if  that  is  what  you  really  want — ^if  you  want  to  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  railroads — that  is  the  way  to  do  it ;  open  the  canal  to  every- 
body and  let  all  flags  go  through  and  consider  the  coast-to-coast 
business  not  as  coastwise  cargo,  but  as  deep-water  cargo,  deep-water 
business  for  all  flags.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  do  not  want  to  go 
to  that  extreme,  then  let  them  all  go  through,  but  let  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reflate  the  minimum  and  the  maximum 
rate,  and  let  your  competition  be  between  the  ruinous  rate  and  the 
prohibitive  rate;  in  that  way  they  would  get  to  some  level  and  the 
people  would  get  the  service.  Suppose  what  takes  place  is  this: 
Mr.  Dearborn,  with  22  ships,  has  twice  the  tonnage  sent  to  tidewater 
that  he  can  carry.  What  is  going  to  be  the  cry  to  this  committee? 
The  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  will  say  this  canal  was  built 
for  us  as  if  there  are  no  Americans  who  want  to  go  into  the  shipping 
business  and  are  willing  to  provide  tonnage  to  handle  our  commodi- 
ties that  we  want  to  ship  through  that  canal.  What  right  have  you 
to  say  that  these  shall  be  the  only  ships  to  handle  our  tonnage? 
Put  the  foreign  ships  in  there  and  let  us  set  our  business  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  when  Americans  will  supply  American  tonnage,  then 
put  the  foreign  ships  out. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  has  not  been  any  difficulty  in  finding  your 
tonnage  to  supply  the  coastwise  trade,  has  there  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  mean  now? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Taken  ffenerally.  May  be  there  are  small  periods 
iu  which  there  has  been  difficulty,  but,  taken  generally,  has  there  been 
any  difficulty  to  supply  tonnage  to  supply  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  rfo]  but  suppose  the  canal  is  opened  and  every 
shipper  wants  to  ship  by  the  canal  j  men  who  have  never  used  the 
water  route  before ;  tney  are  not  going  to  ask  whether  there  is  ton- 
nage ;  they  are  going  to  consign  their  height  to  the  water  and  expect 
it  to  move. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  that  not  result  in  building  up  a  greater  coast- 
wise marine? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  do  not  see  anybody  ordering  any  ships  now, 
except  Dearborn. 

Mr.  Aykes.  Are  not  the  Grace  people  building  four  ships? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  They  are  building  four  ships,  but  Grace  will  send 
his  ships  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The  t3^pe  of  ship  they  are 
building  is  being  built  for  lumber;  they  are  goin^  into  the  lumber 
business  from  the  Pacific  coast  end,  but  what  are  tour  ships!  What 
are  100  ships? 

The  Chairhan.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Thereupon,  at  12.40  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement, 
if  I  might  be  permitted. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  You  thought  this  morning  that  I  was  not  as  frank 
as  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  lines,  and  I  want  to  clear  up 
one  question  which  you  asked  me  and  which  I  was  unable  to  answer. 
That  is,  Why  the  Curacoa  was  withdrawn  from  the  Mexican  run.  I 
did  not  thiuK  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Hibbard  was  in  the  room,  or  I 
should  have  referred  the  question  to  him ;  and  I  should  like,  as  he  is 
the  superintendent  of  that  line,  to  have  him  state  here  as  to  why  the 
Curacoa  was  removed  from  that  line. 

STATEHEITT  OF  MB.  I.  N.  HIBBABD,  SUPEBDrTEHDEHT  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST  STEAUSmP  CO.,  SAN  FBAHCISCO,  CAL 

Mr.  Hibbard.  The  Curacoa  had  been  running  down  between  San 
Francisco  and  different  points  in  the  Mexican  trade  for  several  years. 
For  the  last  three  years,  since  the  troubles  in  Mexico  commenced, 
the  trade  has  been  growing  gradually  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the 
last  year  showed  it  was  a  question  every  time  she  went  out  (which 
was  once  a  month)  whether  the  ship  should  be  sent  another  trip  or 
not.  Finally  it  was  decided  it  was  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  maigin 
of  profit  so  small  that  we  had  better  take  her  off  and  put  her  on  a 
line  where  we  could  make  more  money  with  her;  so  we  took  her  off 
the  Mexican  line  andput  her  on  the  Alaska  line. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hibbard.  About  a  year  ago,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  result  of  any  agreement  or 
understanding  with  any  other  line? 

Mr.  Hibbard.  None  whatever.  It  was  a  case  of  dollars  and  cents 
and  unsettled  business  conditions  along  the  Mexican  coast. 

TESTIHONT  OF  MB.  B.  P.  SCHWEBIN— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwerin,  you  may  proceed.  As  I  under- 
stood you  this  morning,  the  deferred  rebate  agreements  referred  to 
are  between  the  nine  lines  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  trade 
from  the  Far  East  to  Pacific  coast  ports. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  that 
in  your  opinion  you  had  no  reconmiendations  to  make  in  the  way  of 
legislation.     Your  only  suggestion  was  that  the  Government  keep 
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hands  off.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  Government  giving  over  the 
supervision  of  water  transportation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  some  other  conmiisssion  and  to  provide  for  publicity, 
and  if  agreements  are  entered  into  between  lines  in  the  same  trade 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  file  those  agreements  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  that  discrimination  or  rebates 
should  be  prohibited?  Would  you  feel,  if  the  law  went  that  far, 
that  it  would  prejudice  the  transportation  interests  or  the  shipper? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  believe  that  tne  greatest  possible  good  could  come 
to  the  merchants  and  the  consumers  if  the  steamship  companies  were 
permitted  to  arrange  a  pooling  or  a  deferred  rebate  system,  which- 
ever might  be  thought  advisable,  and  would  file  their  agreements  with 
the  United  States  Government,  or  with  whatever  department  was 
designated,  with  the  understanding  that  those  arrangements  were  to 
be  solely  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  and  not  published. 
The  Government  could  have  the  right  to  criticize  them,  and  if  there 
was  something  in  the  arrangement  which  it  thought  detrimental  to 
pubUc  policy,  the  Government  could  take  it  up  tnrough  a  commis- 
sioner with  those  men  who  are  interested  in  that  particular  pool  or 
traffic  and  could  have  the  matter  thrashed  out  and  rearranged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

In  that  way  I  believe  the  carriers  would  have  a  fair  revenue  and 
the  Government  could  see  whether  or  not  the  revenue  was  an  unrea- 
sonable one  or  whether  there  were  any  prohibitive  conditions  effective, 
and  the  result  of  it  would  be  that  tne  carriers  could  give  a  good 
service  for  a  reasonable  return  on  the  invested  capital ;  the  mercnant 
would  have  a  stable  and  reasonable  rate  and  the  consumer  would  have 
the  benefit  of  a  reasonable  rate,  and  everybody  would  be  operating 
under  the  laws  of  our  Government.  ^  If  the  Government  is  malici- 
ously to  use  these  filed  arrangements  in  order  to  disturb  the  mind  of 
the  public  ly, sensational  articles,  and  so  forth,  or  for  political  pur- 
poses, then  I  do  not  think  that  any  good  would  be  derived  from  any 
control  of  water  carriers  in  the  foreign  trade  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  handling  the  coastwise  trade.  There  is  as 
much  skullduggery  in  that,  and  more,  than  there  is  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  view,  then,  the  coastwise  trade  should  bo 
brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion ]ust  like  the  railroads? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  all  competitive  businest^  and  I  can 
not  see  where  the  difference  lies  that  private  rates  and  rebates  and 
secret  rates  and  rebates  by  water  should  be  regarded  as  desirable 
when  the  same  method  on  goods  shipped  by  rail  from  the  same  initial 
point  to  the  same  destination  is  criminal.  It  is  something  I  can  not 
reconcile  in  my  own  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  speak  advisedly  when  you  say  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  going  on  in  the  coastwise  business? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  notlmow  what  you  mean  by  "  advisedly." 

The  Chairman.  You  know  it  is  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Why,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Mr.  Schwerin.  is  there  any  more  reason  in  equity — 
leaving,  out  the  possibility  oi  our  framing  such  a  law — is  there  any 
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more  justification  for  the  foreign  trade  indulging  in  the  same  kind 
of  things  that  are  criminal  than  if  indulged  in  by  the  railways! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Of  course,  the  United  States  Gfovemment  can  con- 
trol its  own  people  through  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  people 
must  comply  with  those  laws;  it  seems  to  me  a  much  more  difficult 
proposition  to  control  foreign  traffic  that  enters  our  port  in  friendly 
commerce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  excluded  by  my  question.  I  said  admitting 
the  difficulty,  is  there  any  abstract,  normal  reason  for  permitting  the 
pursuance  of  practices  in  the  foreign  trade  that  are  deemed  criminal 
in  the  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  that  everybody  in  the  foreign  trade  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  file  their  arrangements  with  a  designated  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  and  take  up  with  the  Government  any  ques- 
tion that  required  further  explanation  or  further  modification,  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  Government  would  permit  them  to  carir  on 
their  legitimate  business  without  the  necessity  of  putting  in  private 
rates  and  rebates ;  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved  of  any 
obligation  to  make  private  rates  and  pay  rebates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Schwerin,  it  seems  to  me — ^you  were  speaking 
about  the  temper  of  the  investigation  toward  you — ^that  you  assume 
a  proposition  that  this  Government  or  some  representatives  of  it  are 
interested  in  destroying  your  welfare. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  20  years ;  we  are  just 
on  the  edge  now,  and  it  will  just  mean  one  more  shove  and  we  are 
gone. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  trouble  about  it  is  this :  You  seem  to  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  practical  situation  is  only  to  let  the  shipown- 
ers and  the  ship  lines  alone,  and  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  be 
done,  practically.  The  masses  of  the  people,  and  those  we  represent, 
feel  that  unlimited  discretion  in  the  hands  of  shipowners,  wnen  ac- 
companied by  combinations,  has  resulted  in  private  rates.  I  do  not 
say  that  is  so,  but  it  is  the  proposition.  If  it  is  so,  we  are  here  to 
seek  out  whether  or  not  there  is  a  remedy  for  it;  and  while  it  might 
appear  that  we  are  gunning,  there  are  certain  conditions  we  do  not 
understand  and  whicli  do  not  look  reasonable  to  us,  and  we  may  ask 
questions  which  tend  to  push  the  inquiry'  to  the  extent  of  apparent 
impertinence;  nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  here  to  make  these  inquiries 
all  along  the  line.  Now,  if  you  are  right  and  there  is  no  way  of  con- 
trolling the  foreign  shipping  and  their  rates,  then,  of  course,  so  far 
as  foreign  shipping  is  concerned,  we  have  no  function  to  perform 
at  all. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  suppose  the  greatest  shipping  nation  in  the 
world,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  representative  of  the  Hamburg 
Co.,  who  is  here,  is  Great  Britain.  Germany  is  coming  along  witn 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  that  is  the  parent  country,  the  pioneer,  and  the 
great  oversea  carrying  country ;  tney  made  a  most  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  these  deferred  rebates  and  conference  agreements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  shipping  ring  commission? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  The  shipping  ring  commission.  I  read  that  re- 
port with  great  care,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  ever  been  done 
since  the  newspapers  heralded  the  crime  of  the  century,  to  change 
those  conditions  m  England  to-day.  They  recognize  them  as  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  shipowner  and  the  ship  operator. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  aware  also  in  that  investigation  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  very  much  divided  in  the  conclusions 
they  reached? 

Mr.  ScHWTBRiN.  That  might  happen  in  any  commission.  The  fact 
that  they  did  not  do  anything,  was  evidence  it  was  to  England's 
interest  not  to  do  anvthing,  or  England  would  have  done  something. 

Mr.  Hard Y,  In  other  words,  it  was  the  majority  opinion  of  that 
commission  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes.  Now,  to  come  back  to  the  majority  of  the 
people :  You  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  consumer  protesting  against 
rates  he  has  to  pay.  Of  course,  it  may  be  very  egotistical  on  my  part 
to  say  this,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  man  around  this 
boara  that  is  familiar  with  ocean  freight  rates  anywhere,  except 
what  he  may  get  here  in  this  way,  and  outside  of  the  people  in  this 
room,  there  are  not  a  thousand  people  outside  of  those  that  are  in 
the  business  and  interested  in  the  business  that  know  a  thing  about 
a  freight  rate — whether  it  is  quoted  in  poimds,  shillings,  pence, 
marks,  or  what;  or  what  is  a  bill  of  lading,  or  what  40  cubic  feet 
means,  or  ship's  option. 

Mr,  Wilson.  And  your  inference,  then,  is  that  what  a  man  does  not 
know  does  not  hurt  him? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  the  inference  from  it  is  that  the  aptation  is 
not  on  the  part  &f  the  people,  as  fearing  bribery  or  an  illegal  handling 
of  their  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  answer  to  that,  suppose  I  cite  to  you  complaints 
made  by  boards  of  trade  in  certain  cities,  as  to  rates  chargea  them, 
and  I  confess  they  are  in  reference  to  the  coastwise  rather  than  the 
foreign  rates.  Do  you  suppose  those  people,  interested  in  the  large 
cities^  business,  because  they  are  not  expert  trafficmen,  have  not  any 
right  to  inquire  into  the  thing? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  not  at  all ;  I  believe  those  things  are  all  sub- 
ject to  inquiry,  and  nothing  illustrates  that  question  more  than  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Wheeler  urged  upon  the  Government  those  rates  via 
the  Panama  route  and  fixed  a  commodity  tariff  which  we  are  now 
working  under.  The  Panama  Steamship  Co.  lost  last  year  something 
over  $300,000  and. something  like  $225,000  on  the  California  Atlantic 
Steamship  Co.'s  failure  this  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  will  admit  that  these  people  in  the  large 
cities,  for  instance,  are  interested  in  freight  rates,  railway  and  water, 
as  much  as  all  of  the  other  people  are  interested,  except  the  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  used  to  expend  for  the  Southern  Pacific,  whea 
I  was  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  supplies  over  that  entire  system, 
over  $30,000,000  a  year.  I  bought  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
My  headquarters  were  in  San  Francisco,  and  1  used  to  watch  the 
markets,  particularly  in  all  manufacturing  points  in  the  East.  I 
bought  largely  from  jobbers  in  San  Francisco.  Those  jobbers  shipped 
in  those  days  by  rail  via  the  Panama  route,  and  the  Cape  Horn  route 
by  clipper  ships,  and  I  know  of  no  years,  while  I  was  there,  when 
I  ever  got  a  rate  quoted  to  me  based  on  the  manufactured  price  plus 
the  water  rate.  It  was  always  the  manufactured  price  plus  the  rail 
rate.    They  shipped,  say,  25  per  cent  of  their  stock  material  by  rail. 
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and  25  per  cent  by  water,  by  clipper  ship,  and  50  per  cent  by  the 
Panama  route ;  and  sometimes  they  reversed  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  making  that  suggestion  with  refer«i<»  to 
whether  or  not  our  Panama  tofls  ought  to  have  been  free? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  making  it  on  the  basis  that  it  is  not 
the  consumer  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  rate ;  but  the  jobber  gets  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  As  illustrated  in  the  case  of  lemons,  under  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff? 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  said  that  was  immediately  swaUowed  up  by  the 
railroads.  » 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  say  the  largest  shipper  and  the  big  im- 
porter is  the  one  who  gets  the  benefit,  that  is  pretty  generalfy  the 
situation,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  legislation  is  to  offset  th&t 
to  some  extent  if  possible. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Judge  Hardy,  if  I  have  10,000  pounds  of  soods  in 
my  warehouse  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  brought  in  by  aff  routes, 
how  could  I  possibly  segregate  the  portion  of  it  I  brought  by  clipper 
ship,  which  takes  120  days  coming  around,  and  the  Panama  route, 
which  takes  45  days,  or  rail,  which  takes  20  days.  When  I  put  it  ail 
in  the  warehouse  can  I  tell  which  took  the  $8  rate,  which  took  the  $12 
rate,  or  which  took  the  $15  route?  No.  I  would  jusl  make  it  all  $15 
and  add  to  the  cost  price  the  insurance  and  overhead  charges,  and  sell 
at  that  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  add  the  total  expenditures  of  the  organiza- 
tion simply  to  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  reasonable  profit  as  a 
whole  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  what  I  got  up  against. 

The  Chairman.  The  logic  of  your  position  is  simply  this:  In  dig- 
ding  the  Panama  Canal  we  have  just  squandered  about  $400,000,000, 
as  tar  as  the  consumer  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  so,  just  from  that  one  standpoint. 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  the  standpoint  of  water  transportation,  is  it  t 
waste?    A  sort  of  charitable  bequest  to  the  merchant  who  sells? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Of  what  sort? 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  water  transportation  is  just  a  hand-out  to  the  mer- 
ehant  who  sells  his  goods? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Sure,  sure ;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  not  interested  in  water  transportation  any- 
where? 

Mr.  ScHA^TSRiN.  Of  course,  we  are.  The  men  who  are  in  that  busi- 
ness are  interested.  The  Steel  Products  Co.  gave  the  CaUfornia 
&  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  their  entire  tonnage,  about  40,000  tons,  by 
the  Panama  route,  who  never  shipped  a  pound  of  freight  until  I 
persuaded  them  to  do  it.  Now,  if  they  had  a  $15  rail  rate,  and  they 
nad  an  $8  rate  by  water,  they  made  $7  a  ton,  or  $280,000,  which  they 
made  as  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  a  certain  small  class  would  benefit,  but 
the  consumer  gets  no  benefit? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  not  true  that  there*  is  no  competition  among 
jobbers  or  sellers? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Perhaps  you  had  Better  have  an  investigation 
along  that  line  and  see  what  conference  takes  place  among  the  job- 
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bers  and  sellers.  It  might  be  more  easy  for  them  to  explain  why 
their  prices  are  the  same  than  it  has  been  for  me  to  explain  why 
our  tariffs  and  those  of  other  steamship  lines  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  To  get  right  down  to  it,  I  do  not  see  why  we  are  not 
bterested  in  water  transportation. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  see,  either. 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  water  transportation  have  any  effect  on  rail- 
road rates? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Will  it  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  Burke.  Does  it  have  any  effect — I  did  not  say  "  will  it " — 
does  it  have? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  As  I  explained  before,  take  the  Panama  Canal  as 
an  illustration — I  can  not  give  any  better  than  that — if  the  Govern- 
ment decided  the  can&l  is  free  to  everybody,  no  matter  what  flag, 
you  can  make  any  rates  you  please  from  coast  to  coast.  I  thii& 
under  those  circumstances  that  you  would  have  most  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  then  it  would 
have  shown  what  competition  is  worth,  but  if  the  Government  says 
that  only  certain  ships  shall  ^o  through  the  canal,  and  that  only  a 
few  ships  go  into  that  trade,  mose  ships  are  going  to  follow  as  close 
np  to  the  rail  rates  as  they  possibly  can  and  get  large  earnings.  It 
is  logical  that  they  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  Thayer.  If  we  can  make  water  transportation  cheap  enough — 
that  is  your  argument,  is  it  not — it  will  run  out  the  railroads? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  make  water  trans- 
portation cheap  enough  to  run  out  railroads  unless  you  put  all  the 
foreign  ships  in  that  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  said  the  Panama  Canal  would  run  out  the  rail- 
roads, did  you  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  with  American  ships,  but  if  you  will  let  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  world  compete  for  it,  that  will  be  true. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  argumentative;  do  vou  know  of  any  case 
where  water  transportation  has  decreased  the  rail  tariff?  Has  it 
not  made  the  same? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  is  always  alleged  by  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads that  the  competition  with  the  Panama  route  and  the  all-water 
route,  sailing  clipper  ships  around  the  Horn,  governed  the  coast-to- 
coast  rates  and  made  those  rates  lower  than  the  intermediate  rates. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then,  to  that  extent,  the  ultimate  consumer  does  not 
benefit? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  illustrations  are  plentiful  where  transportation 
on  the  water  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  was  much  cheaper 
than  the  like  distance  by  rail,  where  there  was  not  any  water  trans- 
portation. I  think  you  will  find  that  is  always  the  case.  For  that 
reason  the  through  route  to  Seattle  is  cheaper  than  to  Spokane  from 
Xew  York,  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  believe  now  they  have  changed  that.  Spokane 
has  the  same  rates  as  Seattle  has. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  conmiission  has  been  interfering  a  little  in  that 
situation? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwerin,  ought  it  not  to  be  enough  for  the 
law  to  provide  that  agreements  between  the  carriers  should  be  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that  they  should  have 
power  to  supervise  and  determine  their  jurisdiction,  to  determine 
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whether  or  not  those  agreements  are  reasonable  in  their  terms,  or 
pooling  arrangements  are  reasonable,  and  if  they  involve  rebate 
agreements  that  they  are  reasonable? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  think  you  could  work  it  that  way.  Judge. 
It  seems  to  me  the  law  should  permit  them  to  get  together  ana  submit 
what  they  have  done  after  they  have  gotten  together.  Business  has 
got  to  be  done,  and  it  has  got  to  be  done  one  way  or  another,  and 
these  lines  that  are  giving  a  regular  service  are  subject  more  or  less 
to  what  we  call  "pirating."  A  man  has  a  tramp  steamer,  and  he 
wants  to  butt  in  and  get  more  than  his  share.  For  instance,  there 
are  lots  of  cases  where  the  regular  lines  are  running  full  cargoes  out- 
ward and  only  part  cargoes  back."  The  "pirate"  wants  a  full  cargo 
out  and  he  demands  a  full  cargo  back.  He  is  going  to  cut  and  slash 
things  all  to  pieces.  There  are  cases  where  men  go  in  with  no  other 
idea  than  to  be  bought  oflp.  They  own  vessels  with  which  they  handle 
the  business  upon  fliose  lines,  with  the  expectation  that  somebody  is 
going  to  buy  them  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  they  go  into  the  service  on 
that  account.  If  you  are  going  to  wait  until  what  we  submit  has 
been  studied  and  digested,  we  may  have  to  wait  a  year  until  you  get 
any  action;  meanwhile,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  your  business? 
Let  the  people  get  together  and  go  ahead  and  ao  their  business.  No- 
body is  going  to  get  seriously  involved,  and  business  will  go  on 
properly  and  then  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  what- 
ever department  of  the  Government,  is  anxious  to  see  no  harm  is 
done,  let  them  get  busy  and  not  hang  up  business.  Sometimes  these 
things  come  up  before  the  department^  and  before  the  Government 
gets  around  to  consider  it,  everything  is  at  a  standstill,  and  you  do 
not  know  where  you  are. 

The  Chairman.  Your  point  is,  let  them  make  the  agreement  and 
say  to  the  Government,  "  That  is  what  we  are  doing?" 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  about  this, 
you  call  our  attention  to  it,  and  we  will  try  to  correct  it.    If  you  are 

{^oing  to  prevent  and  prohibit  pooling  or  rebates  either  by  the  regular 
ines  or  any  other  water  lines^  then  you  must  prohibit  rebating  by 
tramp  steamers ;  the  regular  lines  must  get  the  protection  that  the 
tramp  steamer  has. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  after  you  had  made  your  rate,  you  would  sub- 
mit it  to  the  commission,  and  they  would  protest  against  any  pro- 
visions of  it,  and  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  your  judgment 
whether  you  would  make  a  change  or  not? 

Mr.  ScH^vERiN.  Mr.  Wilson,  you  want  to  bear  in  mind  that  ocean 
carriage  is  very  different  from  rail  carriage.  The  people  who  are 
engaged  in  ocean  transportation  have  got  to  watch  the  market;  they 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  market,  because  the  shipper 
comes  in  to  them  and  says,  "  I  have  got  a  chance  to  sell  so  and  so,  if 
I  can  get  such  and  such  a  rate.  Here  is  the  quotation  from  other 
parts  of  the  world."  If  he  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  shipper^  the 
agent  will  take  his  word  for  it.  If  not,  he  will  find  out  if  that  is  so, 
and  the  moment  that  he  sees  the  other  market  quotations,  he  has  got 
to  snap  it  up,  and  he  says,  "  I  will  take  it."  That  man  is  able  to  sell 
his  goods,  and  the  ship  is  able  to  get  the  tonnage.  If  lashed  around, 
they  could  not  do  anything;  could  not  say  "yes"  or  "no."  The 
man  has  lost  the  sale  and  the  ship  has  lost  the  tonnage.    When  the 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ruled  on  these  proportional  rates, 
and  stated  that  the  railroads  must  file  their  proportional  rates  that 
they  would  accept  on  the  export  and  import  cargo,  and  that  these 
rat^  could  not  be  changed  except  by  30  days'  notice,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  totally  free  to  go  into  the  market  and  cnange  its  rates 
30  times  a  day  and  what  earthly  use  were  those  rates  to  us?  Here 
is  a  shipper  putting  in  a  bid  for  a  water  plant  in  Kobe.  It  might 
be  for  20,000  tons  of  4-inch  pipe.  He  has  got  to  get  the  bids  in  on  a 
certain  day.  He  wants  our  guaranteed  rate.  We  say,  "  We  have  got 
to  go  to  the  conunission.  We  can  not  give  you  this  rate  until  the 
commission  agrees  to  it.  That  takes  30  days."  He  says,  "To  hell 
with  that."  That  is  what  they  told  us,  and  went  off  and  did  the 
business  with  other  people. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  you  have  definite  tariffs? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  xou  men  are  business  men,  and  you  know  whethei 
you  can  do  business  along  those  lines  and  whether  you  can  succeed. 
Transportation  is  not  an  ethical  problem;  it  is  a  practical  problem, 
and  new  questions  are  confronting  you  every  hour  of  the  day.  Every 
shipper's  trouble  is  your  trouble. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  you  have  your  definite  tariffs  that  have  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  among  all  the  shipping  concerns — all  the 
steamship  companies — and  have  been  submitted  to  the  commission 
that  it  is  proposed  to  establish.  Under  your  declaration,  would  you 
want  to  have  the  privilege  of  changing  those  tariff  rates  upon  a  day's 
notice  or  an  hour's  notice  or  a  moment's  notice,  or  what  length  of 
time  would  you  consider  would  be  a  practical  length  of  time  in  which 
notice  should  be  given  for  the  change  of  those  rates  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  want  to  change  them  on  a  second's  notice.  A 
man  may  come  in  to  me  and  say,  "  I  have  a  chance  to  sell  50,000 
bushels  of  wheat  if  I  get  such  and  such  a  rate."    One-half  cent  may 

be  the  difference  between  Argentine  and  New  York  City 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then,  what  value  would  the  filing  of  those  rates  with 
the  commission  be,  either  to  the  steamship  lines,  to  commerce. gen- 
erally, or  to  the  community  at  large? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  would  be  this  advantage,  that  instead  of 
having  all  kinds  of  rates  and  rebates,  frequent  rebates,  the  public  at 
large,  say.. 90  per  cent  of  the  time  would  have  stable  rates,  and  if 
these  conference  lines  agree  on  these  rates,  which  you  must  bear  in 
mind  as  published  in  a  tariff,  are  merely  the  maximum  rates — the 
rates  which  a  line  guarantees  that  vou  can  sell  against  at  any  time, 
and  as  long  as  those  rates  are  in  effect  you  can  quote  that  rate  upon 
sales  for  a  fixed  price.    Now,  if  the  merchants  must  have  a  lower  rate 
to  a  certain  point,  and  it  is  by  a  conference  line  that  the  rate  must  be 
made  lower,  the  chances  are  that  will  be  taken  up  in  conference  im- 
mediately, and  it  will  be  considered  that  such  and  such  is  the  condi- 
tion, that  a  different  route  is  making  a  lower  rate  from  such  to  such 
a  point,  but  the  rate  is  given  to  the  conference,  and  doubtless  the 
conference  will  make  a  rate  to  meet  it.    The  carrier  has  always  got 
to  consider  the  shipper's  business  in  the  foreign  trade,  or  else  he  is 
bound  to  lose  it,  because  it  is  a  very  different  proposition  to  move- 
ment by  rail.    Goods  can  be  bought  in  all  parts  oi  the  world;  there 
is  rarely  any  part  of  the  world  that  can  not  be  reached  by  water, 
and  business  originating  at  one  point  is  competitive  to  business  that 
originates  in  another  point,  and  the  carrier  between  point  A  and  B 
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knows  that  unless  he  protects  the  men  who  are  in  the  business  be- 
tween A  and  B  that  business  will  go  to  the  carrier  between  C  and  B, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  in  touch  all  the  time  with  the  conditions, 
A  ffreat  many  lines  do  not  have  any  tariff 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  tariff  should  be  filed  with 
the  commission  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  not  the  tariff;  it  is  the  agreement,  not  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  agreement  that  you  propose  to  file  and  not 
the  tariff?   . 

Mr.  SoHWERiN.  Not  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  might  be  very  damaging 
and  disastrous  to  our  trade 


Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Well,  Judge- 


The  Chairman  (continuing).  If  our  lines  were  compelled  to  file 
a  tariff  and  not  permitted  to  change  it  under  30  days'  notice. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  If  all  the  foreign  lines  serving  the  export  trade 
had  to  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  every  30 
days  to  change  rates,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  could  dolt  at 
will,  would  it  be  desirable  from  an  exporter's  point  of  view  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  injury  would  it  do  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  if  a  tariff  were  filed  as  a  maximum  tariff — ^not  a 
minimum,  but  as  a  maximum  tariff,  with  the  commission — ^would 
(here  be  objection  to  the  raising  of  that  tariff  without  30  days'  notice! 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  with  a  fair-minded 
commission  there  would  be  any  objection  to  it,  but  taking  the  ex- 
perience of  all  efforts  to  raise  rates  that  have  been  made  heretofore, 
properly  or  improperly — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which — I  do  not 
Know  that  the  present  commissioners  have  allowed  any  carrier  to  raise 
a  rate  since  the  commission  has  been  in  existence.  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly, because  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  have  or  not,  but 
my  impression,  from  newspaper  reading,  is  that  they  have  not: 
practically  every  one  has  been  turned  down  or  suspended.  Foreign 
steamship  companies  would  probably  be  very  loath  to  pjut  them- 
selves in  that  position;  they  would  be  held  to  their  tariffs  when 
the  tramp  steamer  could  come  in  and  get  $5  or  $6  a  ton  more  than 
they  were  permitted  to  get,  simply  because  there  was  not  tonnage 
enough  really  in  existence  to  taKe  the  commodities  the  merchants 
wanted  to  ship,  and  the  tramp  would  come  in  and  say,  "  I  will  take 
part  of  that,  but  I  want  so*  much  more  per  ton." 

I  can  cite  that  here.  We  are  getting  $7.80  a  ton  on  cotton  from 
San  Francisco  to  Japan  ports.  There  is  not  a  tramp  steamer  that 
will  touch  that  cotton  out  of  San  Francisco — we  have  been  trying  to 
get  them  to  relieve  the  situation — for  less  than  $12  a  ton.  Rates 
On  tramp  steamers  had  advanced  in  four  years  from  4.6  to  11  kil- 
lings a  ton.  That  is  more  than  double,  and  you  are  going  to  hold 
the  regular  lines  that  have  given  the  efficient  service--4he  regular 
service — down  to  a  minimum  rate,  when  the  irregular  ship— the 
pirate — could  come  alon^  and  pick  the  cream  off  the  thing  and  g^i 
the  benefit  of  all  conditions  of  trade,  when  the  regular  ships  are 
entitled  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  increased  benefit  of  trade  that 
inures  over  the  whole  world.  The  carrier  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  that  just  as  well  as  any  other  business  man.  If  the  carrier  has 
been  held  down  in  ti<?ht  times  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  when 
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good  times  come  he  ought  to  participate  in  that  and  have  the  benefit 
of  it  just  as  well  as  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  those  tariff  rates— the  publication  of 
those  tariff  rates  under  a  law  of  that  kind — apply  to  the  tramp 
steamer  as  well  as  to  the  regular  line? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  how  could  you  ai)plj  it  to  the  tramp  steamer? 
I  do  not  think  you  could  have  a  commission  big  enough  that  could 
grasp  the  trade  of  the  world  and  cover  the  contracts  that  are  made 
months  ahead,  before  the  ship  ever  appears  on  the  scene.  I  have 
sold  goods  and  I  never  even  had  the  ship  I  was  to  carry  them  in; 
I  had  to  go  out  and  get  it;  she  might  be  thousands  of  miles  away 
when  I  was  going  to  deliver  those  goods.  That  ship  might  be  3,000 
or  4.000  miles  away  from  the  point  that  I  was  going  to  ship  the  goods 
from,  and  I  had  to  go  in  the  market  of  the  world  to  see  where  I 
could  ^t  the  cheapest  ship. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  could  not  a  maximum  rate  be  applied  to  tramp 
ships  as  well  as  to  regular-line  ships? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  maximum  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes.  For  instance,  supposing  the  conference  lines 
were  compelled  to  file  with  the  commission  a  schedule  of  their  rates, 
now  would  there  be  anything,  would  it  be  impracticable  for  the  law 
to  provide  that  no 

Mr.  ScHWERiN  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  file 
the  maximum  rate^.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  maximum  rate 
filed  in  San  Francisco  in  this  very  case  was  $7.80  a  ton  on  this  cotton. 
We  have  had  65,000  bales  of  cotton  there,  which  we  have  tried  to 
get  shipped  through  that  port.  Now,  if  your  maximum  rate  was 
$7.80,  and  that  is  all  you  could  get,  why  would  a  tramp  steamer 
ever  come  to  get  it  when  they  can  go  up  to  Puget  Sound  and  load 
flour  for  $5.50  a  ton?  Cotton  runs  four  to  one  lighter  in  the  dead 
weight 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  line  would  then  be  rid  of  the  tramp  steamer. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes,,  but  the  shippers  are  all  raising  hail  Columbia, 
because  the  cotton  is  not  going  forward,  and  we  would  like  to  move 
the  cotton  and  placate  the  shipper,  and  keep  his  good  will.  We  are 
not  standing  with  mailed  hands  against  the  shipper;  we  have  our 
arms  around  his  neck  trying  to  hold  on  to  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  you  do  not  want  any  kind  of  interference  with 
your  right  to  go  up  and  down  with  the  rates? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  required  to  file  the  maximum  rates, 
it  would  be  like  the  railroads,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  Missouri. 
If  they  were  required  to  do  that  it  would  make  them  too  high,  they 
would  practically  be  of  no  value  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  was  going  to  make  that  remark,  but  it  seemed  so 
facetious,  so  out  of  place  here,  that  I  did  not  like  to  do  it.  You 
could  file  your  maximum  rate  and  they  could  stick  them  away  and 
find  fault  with  them,  and  say  the  rates  were  too  high,  but  the  rate 
would  never  be  a  used  rate  by  anybody,  therefore  it  would  fall  of  its 
own  weight  so  far  as  use  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Unless  the  commission  had  the  power  to  regulate 
what  the  maximum  should  be. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Then  you  close  down  your  ports  against  the 
service  the  importer  and  exporter  demand.  You  are  between  the 
two  fires  there.    It  is  a  very  delicate  proposition  to  go  out  and  com- 
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pete  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  curtailed  in  the  free  facility  to 
get  tonnage  to  handle  your  competitors'  business,  or  the  business  in 
which  you  are  meeting  with  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  up  the  coastwise  traffic,  what  would  jm 
recommend  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  be  applied,  to  the  coastwise 
business  f 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  have  already  recommended  on  that,  just  as 
strongly  as  I  know  how,  in  the  canal  discussion  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore tne  Senate  committee,  and,  briefly,  my  idea  was  that  all  coast- 
wise ships,  for  all  coastwise  companies  and  individual  owners,  should 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  maximum  and 
minimum  tariffs,  and  if  that  was  not  satisfactory,  then  let  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  say  what  shall  be  the  maximum  tariff 
and  what  shall  be  the  minimum  tariff  on  all  classes  of  tonnage,  and 
to  take  this  question  up  first  by  the  canal.  There  is  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  The  Interstate  Conunerce  Conmiission  demurred  to  this.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  Conmiissioner  Prouty;  he  said  it  would  be  a 
big  task  to  undertake,  and  the  conmiission  had  all  it  could*  attend 
to,  and  would  rather  not  tackle  the  problem,  but  if  Congress  made 
it  an  executive  matter  they  would  take  care  of  it.  I  said:  "Take 
the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  all  tne  traffic  has  got  to  go  through  this  canal 
and  it  will  be  easier  to  make  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  here.^ 
Ot  course,  the  western  classification  would  certify  what  the  com- 
modities were,  and  the  question  arose  about  the  tramp  steamers  tak- 
ing a  load  of  coal  or  a  load  of  lumber  that  could  be  regulated  the 
same  with  a  maximum  rate  to  be  so  much  and  the  minimum  rate  so 
mucn,  and  they  could  fight  between  those  rates.  The  minimum 
rale  would  prevent  the  little  fellow  or  the  weak  fellow  from  being 
<lnven  off,  and  the  maximum  rate  would  prevent  anybody  making 
prohibitive  rates,  and  if  that  worked  out  oy  the  canal,  they  could 
spread  it  out  over  the  entire  coast.  It  would  be  simply  a  qu^(Mi  of 
working  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  the  weaker  man  in  the  coastwise 
trade,  what  could  be  done  to  protect  him  in  the  foreign  trade  against 
the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Join  the  conference. 

I'he  Chairman.  Suppose  they  will  not  let  him  in  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  they  will  let  him  in.  Anybody  can  join  the 
Hongkong  or  the  Japanese  conference  that  wants  to.  It  is  open  for 
anybody  to  join. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  participate  in  all  their  advantages? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  In  all  the  benefits,  or  advantages  or  disadvanta^ 
Each  line  stands  on  its  own  bottom  in  the  conrerence,  Judge.  •  The 
competition  is  just  as  keen  among  members  of  the  conference  as 
though  the  conference  did  not  exist,  so  far  as  trans-Pacific  business 
is  concerned  from  the  Orient  to  the  United  States.  Each  line  is  out 
for  all  the  business  it  can  get,  but  the  conference  rates  are  based  upon 
the  proposition  that  if  a  tramp  steamer  comes  in  and  advertises 
freight,  offering,  we  will  say,  to  lay  a  ship  in  at  Kobe  on  the  2^  of 
such  and  such  month,  and  at  Yokohama  on  such  and  such  a  month, 
destined  for  three  ports  in  the  United  States.  Now,  the  man  that  pnts 
that  steamer  up  in  the  paper  may  never  intend  to  lay  that  steamer  on. 
The  shippers  all  go  around  to  the  concern  and  ask  what  ship  it  is. 
Well,  she  is  to  be  named  later.    They  ask  what  his  rate  is,  and  then 
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they  come  around  to  us  and  say,  '^  Such  and  such  a  ship  is  to  be  put 
on  the  berth  and  we  will  give  you  our  freight  if  you  will  meet  their 
rates."  We  fell  for  that  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  found 
the  fellow  had  been,  shipping  by  other  ships  a  whole  lot  of  cargo  to 
the  United  States  by  putting  these  notices  in  the  paper.  Then  we 
said,  '"AH  right,  get  j^our  own  ship."  Some  one  got  pretty  badly 
caught  on  that  proposition,  because  there  was  no  ship.  Yet,  again, 
he  could  have  had  a  ship ;  the  firm  was  big  enough  to  handle  a  ship 
if  the  tonnage  had  been  offering,  but  just  as  soon  as  he  sent  this  in- 
formation through  the  shipping  community  and  he  discovered  we 
were  going  to  meet  the  rate  of  the  mythical  ship,  he  did  not  bother 
about  that  ship  any  more. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  a  kind  of  trick  he  put  up  on  you  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Of  course  he  was  in  the  busmess  the  same  as  we 
are.    The  shipowners  are  not  always  the  wicked  ones. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  noticed,  1  think,  that  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  I  think  we  all  have  little  selfish 
leanings. 

The  Chairman.  What  provision  have  they  in  the  Trans-Pacific 
conference  in  the  way  of  fighting  ships  to  derend  yourselves  against 
these  independent  lines  that  mav  want  to  butt  into  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  here  has  developed  they  have  such 
a  machine  as  that. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  this  Asiatic  conference  is  a  mere  baby  com- 

Eared  with  some  of  the  other  conferences.    It  has  not  got  off  the  milk 
ottle.    It  is  a  very  weak  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  promise  of  healthy  growth  under  favorable 
conditions,  however,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  suppose  the  members  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  nursing  and  care  will  produce  that  result? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  The  situation  with  the  conference  lines  is  merely 
as  a  protection  a^inst  the  Suez  line  competitors:  it  is  more  to 
hold  their  own  business  against  them,  as  I  explained  before. 

The  Chairman.  Your  competition  is  with  the  lines  coming  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  is  it? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  a  handicap,  of  course,  in  the  transconti- 
nental railway  haul,  which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
water  rate  from  the  Far  East,  if  the  traffic  comes  by  way  of  the 
Pacific,  as  against  the  all-water  route  if  it  comes  through  the  Suez 
Canal? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes ;  you  see  these  rates,  in  normal  times,  meet 
somewhere  along  what  we  call  the  Missouri  River  territory.  The 
Suez  rates  have  to  be  distributed  by  rail  into  the  interior,  and  our 
goods  coming  across  have  to  be  distributed  by  rail,  and  our  shorter 
water  route  met  their  shorter  rail  route  in  Missouri  River  territory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  actual  cost  of  the  service  by  rail  and  water 
was  about  equalized  in  that  Missouri  territory,  was  it? 
Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  meant  by  the  Missouri  territory;  is  it  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  west  of  the  Missouri,  or  any  dis- 
tinct dividing  line  there? 
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Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  East  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  taking  the  Missouri 
Biver  east. 

Mr.  Hardy.  AIod^  about  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  >io;  farther  east  than  that.  They  call  the  differ- 
ent territories  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Southeastern,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Missouri  Biver  territories  in  the  dividing  up  of  the  tanff 
rates  of  the  United  States,  and  we  meet  them  in  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  all  along  through  there. 

The  Chairman.  Again  referring  to  the  coastwise  traffic,  do  you 
think  no  law  should  prohibit  discrimination  in  the  rates  as  between 
the  large  and  small  shipper?  I  will  state,  in  this  connection,  that 
we  have  many  complaints  that  discrimination  exists. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  !No,  sir;  I  believe  that  every  shipper,  large  or  small, 
should  have  absolutely  the  same  rate  for  his  gooos  and  a  commission 
have  control  over  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say,  in  that  connection,  with 
reference  to  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  foreign  trade  is  so  absolutely  different  from 
the  coastwise  trade  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  them  on  a 
parity.     The  coastwise  trade  is  very  largely  made  up  of  package 
trade;  the  foreign  trade  is  very  largely  made  up  of  express  trade 
and  large  bulk  trade.    It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thmg  to  measure  the 
aggregate  shipments  of  the  coastwise  ousiness,  making  a  certain  ton- 
nage for  a  year  and  figuring  on  making  a  certain  allowance  for  that 
amount  of  tonnage ;  in  the  £)reign  traoe  a  man  may  give  a  ship  that 
amount  of  tonnage  in  one  single  shipment  and  may  do  it  every  week 
in  the  year.     I  do  not  believe  you  can  compare  these  situations. 
I  think  vou  ought  to  leave  the  foreign  trade  as  untrammeled  as 
you  possi\)ly  can  if  you  intend  to  build  up  the  exports  of  this  country. 
The  more  you  hamper  that  trade  the  greater  the  danger  to  our 
exports,  as  it  is  in  tne  hands  of  foreign  carriers.    All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  watch  and  see  that  they  are  fair  to  our  export  interests; 
that  they  safeguard  those  export  interests;  that  they  give  all  the 
facilities*^  that  the  export  interests  demand;  and  that  they  do  not 
attempt  in  any  wav  to  curtail  the  free  movement  of  tonnage  from 
this  countrj'  abroad.    Now,  when  it  comes  to  bringing  gows  back 
to  this  country,  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
That  is  not  our  pigeon  at  all.    It  is  up  to  the  importers  to  get  busy 
and  use  their  own  brains  and  get  the  business  back  to  this  country, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  jobber  or  consumer  or  anybody  else  has  the 
right  to  dictate  to  the  foreign  carrier.    I  think  we  would  have  the 
right,  if  we  had  our  own  bottoms  and  we  could  give  our  own  bot- 
toms whatever  assistance  we  thought  necessary  and  send  them  out 
in  the  world  and  say,  "  Now,  we  are  paying  you  this  amount  of 
money.  Me  expect  our  consumers  to  be  protected  by  these  rates,"' 
then  you  could  regulate  the  foreign  shipowners'  rates  by  the  rates 
that  the  Government  made  on  Government  aided  lines,  but  it  would 
cost  you  a  bag  of  money  before  you  got  through  with  it  to  get  on 
that  plane;  and  as  this  country  shows  no  desire  whatever  to  upbuild 
its  own  merchant  marine,  I  think  it  should  be  very  careful  how  it 
attempted  to  curtail  and  hamper  the  foreign  export  traffic,  and  curtail 
the  only  carrier  we  have  got  to  serve  it — and  tnat  is  the  forei^  bot- 
tom.   We  should  be  just  as  liberal  as  we  can  possibly  be;  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  you  do,  you  will  always  find  some  dis- 
honest importer  or  exporter  who  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  trans- 
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portation  company  come  through  as  he  wanted  it  to  and  has  not  been 
^ble  to  pirate  them  as  he  wanted  to,  who  will  be  agreeable  to  making 
some  very  disagreeable  assertions.  I  can  give  one  instance  where  a 
merchant  of  San  Francisco  came  into  my  office.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  big  importers  of  San  Francisco,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  unless  i  would  give  him  $1  better  than  any  other  importer  of 
San  Francisco,  regardless  of  what  the  rates  were,  that  he  would  ship 
all  his  goods  into  San  Francisco  via  the  port  of  Seattle. 

I  knew  pretty  well  what  the  business  of  the  three  firms  was.  1 
told  him  I  could  not  do  it.  In  the  first  place  I  told  him  it  was 
highlv  improper  for  me  to  do  it,  it  was  not  fair  to  the  other  firms; 
and  then,  I  said,  the  rates  are  low  and  do  not  warrant  it;  we  were 
carrying  freight  from  Japan  for  about  $3  a  ton.  Finally  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Schwenn,  I  will  give  you  my  ultimatum :  Unless  you  do  this 
I  will  ship  every  pound  of  my  business  via  Puget  Sound,"  and  he 
said  he  would  give  me  24  hours  in  which  to  think  it  over.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  need  24  hours;  and  I  said,  "  As  long  as  you  have  given 
me  your  ultimatum  I  will  give  you  mine."  He  said,  "  What  is  itl" 
I  said,  "The  moment  you  give  your  business  over  to  the  Puget 
Sound  I  will  ^ve  your  competitors  a  rate  of  $1  better  than  any  rate 
you  can  get  via  Puget  Sound."  I  sent  for  the  three  shippers  and 
told  them  the  story,  and  that  man  has  never  spoken  to  me  from  that 
day  to  this  except  when  he  had  to^  and  that  is  what  we  are  up 
against.  You  speak  about  the  carriers  giving  a  rebate;  here  is  a 
demand  made  by  a  merchant  to  get  an  advantage  over  his  fellow 
merchants.  Mr.  Wilson^  it  is  not  always  the  carrier  that  causes  the 
discontent;  the  carrier  is  seeking  to  create  the  channel  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  it  is  the  shipper  who  wants  to  get  something  better 
than  his  competitor  so  he  can  undersell  his  competitor,  and  he  uses 
the  carriers  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Is  it  not  sometimes  a  combination  of  both  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No;  I  think  no  carrier  would  give  up  if  he  could 
possibly  help  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Schwerin,  I  think  I  understand  you,  and  you  set 
out  very  strongly  the  matter  the  whole  question  involves.  You  think 
the  carriers  would  rather  treat  everybody  alike. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Sure ;  they  would  be  delighted  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Hardt.  But  it  is  human  nature  to  look  after  one's  own  inter- 
ests; very  frequently  they  will  be  persuaded  it  will  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  give  advantages  to  one  man,  not  because  they  love  him 
better  than  somebody  else,  but  as  a  matter  of  protection,  to  give  the 
advantages  which  are  not  of  benefit  to  the  pubnc  at  large.  You  may 
be  forced  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Suppose  a  man  comes  into  our  office  and  he  has 
some  four  or  five  20-ton  lighters  to  ship  down  to  Ocos.  Our  tariff, 
we  will  say,  is  $200  a  lighter  for  20-ton  lighters,  and  he  says,  "  The 
Kosmos  Line  will  take  them  down  for  $160  apiece;  I  will  give  you 
$160  if  you  will  close  now."    What  are  we  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  made  that  proposition,  that  you  have  large 
shippers  and  small  shippers,  and  there  is  competition  between  you 
and  other  men,  and  the  large  shipper,  with  the  bulk  freight,  would 
go  to  first  one  and  then  the  other  and  get  the  best  rate  he  could. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  It  always  has  been  done. 
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Mr.  HARoy.  And  that  is  going  to  produce  disciiminAtion  unless 
forbidden,  because  you  are  both  subject  to  the  ordinary  influences  of 
human  nature ;  and  if  you  get  a  large  shipper  and  he  is  going  to  give 
all  of  his  business  to  somebody  else,  it  will  mean  you  are  going  to 
come  to  terms. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Suppose  a  large  foreign  exporter  should  come  to 
you  and  say,  "  I  have  15,000,000  pounds  of  tea  to  ship  a  year."  He 
owns  and  controls  15,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  and  he  would  sav, "'  I  will 
give  you  this  16,000,000  pounds  of  tea  provided  you  grade  the  rates," 
and  ^our  rates  are  $1.50,  with  10  per  cent  off,  and  so  on^  down  to 
nothmg,  you  understand,  as  rates  may  fall  under  competitive  condi- 
tions. All  that  would  be  swept  away  if  you  would  allow  the  steam- 
ship companies  to  make  arrangements  amon^  themselves  and  let 
them  know  it  was  absolutely  legal  to  submit  mose  arrangements  to 
a  tribunal  that  would  look  over  and  criticize  them,  and  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  steamship  companies  to  safeguard  their  business  in 
a  reasonable  way  and  not  witn  the  idea  of  trying  to  grasp  every- 
thing there  is,  but  to  name  reasonable  rates  to  keep  everything 
moving. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Then,  if  the  rate  named  was  reasonable,  there  would 
never  be  any  objection? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  quite  agree  with  ^ou.  I  also  would  like  to  im- 
press this  upon  you,  tnat  those  steamship  men  will  not  keep  th^  jobs 
who  undertake  to  install  nonproductive  rates.  That  is  a  self-evident 
axiom. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  not  named  the  limit  already,  unless  it  is  to 
get  productive  rates? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  And  the  conditions  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Would  there  not  be  combination  where  competition 
eeased? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  There  can  not  be  any  combination.  For  instance, 
the  United  States  would  not  allow  a  pooling  arrangement  in  New 
York  City  to  pool  with  any  other  poolmg  arrangement,  we  will  say, 
in  Europe,  to  control  a  certain  kind  of  South  American  business.  It 
would  allow  a  pooling  arrangement  to  control  the  business  from  New 
York  to  South  America  and  back  affain^  and  from  Europe  to  South 
America  and  back  to  Europe  again,  out  it  would  not  allow  these  two 
pools  to  combine  together  in  a  common  pool.  Do  I  make  myself 
dear  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  To  either  shut  out  all  New  York  if  it  wanted  lo, 
or  to  shut  out  all  pt  Europe.  Each  pool  would  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  that  is  where  the  influence  of  the  Government  would  be 
felt,  and  that  would  relieve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  know  that  you  make  yourself  clear  as  to  how 
the  Government  would  figure  in  it. 

Mr.  ScHW^ERiN.  You  would  submit  your  pooling  arrangement  to 
the  officer  who  had  charge,  you  would  go  on  and  do  your  business,  and 
the  Government  would  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  call  for  the 
members  of  the  pool  to  go  over  the  situation  with  them,  for  an  ex- 
planation, or  for  some  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  pool  which 
the  Government  did  not; think  just  right.  We  might  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  Government  we  were  right,  or  the  Government  might  say% 
"  That  is  not  right,  and  you  will  have  to  change  so-and-so." 
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Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  pooling  under  Government  supervision 
you  think  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  afraid  on  the  railroads  there  is  just  that  thing, 
practically. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Practically  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  pooled  all  the  railroads  in  the  country ;  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  about  th«t.  They  have  everything  except  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility, but  the  rates  are  all  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  you  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment your  arrangement  was  all  right,  then  where  would  the  in- 
fluence or  the  power  of  the  Government  come  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  could  make  them  change  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  power  would  you  propose  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  them  change  it  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  shoiud  give  the  Government  the  power  to  break 
the  arrangement  if  in  its  opmion  it  was  not  correct,  just  exactly  the 
same  as  Mr.  Wickersham  is  divorcing  the  affairs  of  the  Union  and 
Southern  Pacific.    They  are  trying  to  meet  Mr.  Wickersham's  inter- 

E rotation  of  that  divorcement,  I  take  it,  and  naturally  if  a  pool  was 
afore  an  officer  of  the  Government  who  was  criticising  some  features 
of  the  pool,  rather  than  disrupt  the  whole  pool  we  would  meet  that 
criticism  and  bring  about  a  condition  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  provided  vou  would  give  the  conmiission 
power  to  dissolve  the  pom.  Woula  you  go  to  the  extent  of  giving 
the  commission  power  to  dissolve  the  pool? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  would  not  consiaer  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  a  dignified  Government  if  it  passed  a  law  and  had  the 
ri^t  of  criticism,  without  the  right  to  dissolve. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  give  it  the  absolute  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Government  has  that  right  the  moment  it 
undertakes  to  handle  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  requiring  contracts  with  shippers  to  be  filed  with  the 
commission,  not  to  be  made  public,  but  merely  to  compel  them  to  be 
filed  with  the  commission? 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  There  again,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  criticize  the 
question  of  these  thin^  being  compulsory.  I  should  think  that  the 
law  would  be  better  if  the  Government  had  the  right  at  any  time  to 
call  on  the  steamship  companies  for  contracts  they  might  have  with 
shippers,  or  call  on  shippers  for  any  contracts  they  might  have  with 
carriers,  havinj;  the  right  to  cancel  or  abrogate  or  do  wnat  it  pleased 
with  them  if,  m  its  opinion,  they  thought  we  were  doing  something 
wron£^,  but  to  let  the  business  go  on  and  let  us  make  contracts  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Government  has  the  power  to  call  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  complaint  was  maae  that  there  was  discrimi- 
nation, the  Government  would  have  the  power  to  call  for  the  con- 
tract and  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  ScHWBRiN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  in  case  the  r^nedj 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government  was  not  adequate;  to  allow  it  to 
continue  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Oh,  no;  just  to  cancel  it.  A  man  is  trying  to  do 
business,  and  there  is  no  reason  wh^  that  should  not  readi  tne  evil 
results,  because  the  Government  officer  can  call  for  these  things  as 
often  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  good  would  it  do  to  a  man  who  had  been  run 
out  of  business  by  lower  rates  being  given  to  his  competitor  if  that 
is  simply  being  found  out  after  he  is  suppressed? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  He  would  probably  scream  long  before  that  time 

Mr.  Hasdy.  He  might  not  know  where  he  was  hurt  for  a  good 
while. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  By  golly,  he  ought  to  go  out  of  business  if  he  does 
not  know  where  he  is  ^ing  hurt 

The  Chairman.  Someone  who  has  api)eared  before  the  committee 
has  sugfi;ested  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  each  ship  before  clearing 
should  be  reauired  to  file  a  manifest.  I  do  not  remember  that  it 
was  suggested  with  whom,  but  some  responsible  authority  on  the 
dock,  so  that  the  shippers  might  all  know  that  they  were  all  treated 
fairly. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  God  help  us  if  that  ever  takes  place.  Why,  the 
United  States  customhouse  to-day  would  not  let  you  see  a  manifest 
under  any  circumstances.  If  you  can  get  any  information  of  a 
ship's  manifest,  you  have  either  got  to  get  it  by  skullduggery— 
you  buy  it,  or  get  it  in  an  underhand  and  illegal  way;  that  is  a 
confidential  document  of  the  Government;  because  if  I  am  a  car- 
rier and  I  can  get  the  manifest  of  any  other  ships  I  would  skin 
around  to  all  that  fellow's  clients  and  try  to  get  that  fellow's  busi- 
ness away  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  get  your  view- 
point.   That  was  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  have  to  file  with  the  customhouse  our  mani- 
fests. We  have  so  many  papers  to  file  now  before  we  can  go  to  sea 
that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  away  from  the  dock.  [Laughter.] 
The  Immigration  Bureau  just  put  in  a  new  card  system  of  indexing, 
and  they  told  us  we  would  have  to  keep  our  files  according  to  their 
indexes.  The  customhouse  has  another  set  of  indexes,  and  we  have 
another  set,  and  it  is  a  pretty  tough  proposition.  And  if  there  is 
a  commission  for  this  thing,  and  a  man  makes  a  complaint,  who 
believes  he  is  suffering  an  injury  by  a  wrong  rate,  the  commission 
could  look  up  the  manifest  and  see  what  the  rates  were.  But  if  it 
was  to  be  everybody's  business,  and  it  was  posted  up  so  that  every- 
body could  consult  it  and  see  how  many  goods  I  was  selling  to 
Bill  Jones,  Moses  Levy  would  get  a  chance  to  write  down  and  say, 
"I  see  you  bought  flour  of  so-and-so;  I  can  sell  you  a  very  mu(i 
better  flour  than  he  can  for  10  cents  a  hundred  less,  and  you  let 
me  take  your  business." 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  wholly  impracticable  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  think  it  is  a  release  of  trade  secrets. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  not  be  fair? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Is  it  not  only  a  short  way  of  finding  out  the  trade 
secrets?    Are  they  not  known  to-day,  practically? 
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Mr.  ScHWERiN.  How? 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  say  these  manifests,  if  they  were  filed,  would 
disclose  that  information.  Does  not  a  man  know  who  his  com- 
petitor's customers  are,  and  what  goods  he  is  selling? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  find  out  to  whom 
I  am  shipping  unless  you  see  the  ship's  manifest. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  think  if  I  were  in  a  trade  I  should  know  pretty 
well  what  other  men  were  selling,  and  where  the  goods  were  going. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  You  might,  but  you  would  not  know  all.  You 
could  infer  that,  but  you  could  not  get  right  down  to  what  was 
going  on. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  could  get  near  enough  to  go  around  and  deal  with 
his  customers. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Thayer.  So  I  say  it  practically  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  say  that 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  depends  upon  whether  it  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  fair  to  interpret  my 
testimony  that  way.  The  rate  may  not  be  prohibitive,  and  yet  may 
not  be  a  reasonable  rate.  What  I  call  a  reasonable  rate  is  one  that 
in  no  way  hampers  the  movement  of  the  commodity,  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  fair  return  on  invested  capital  that  may  be  carry- 
ing that  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  quite  a  considerably  different  definition  from 
what  I  understood  you  to  give  earlier. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  That  is  my  idea  of  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Schwerin,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  you  would 
elaborate  a  little  more,  please.  In  your  statement  you  seemed  to  be 
rather  hopeless  of  the  possibility  of  ever  building  up  the  American 
merchant  marine.    What  makes  you  feel  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  If  you  had  struggled  for  20  years  as  I  have,  taken 
a  line  that  was  a  million  and  a  quai^er  in  debt,  and  practically  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  doubled  that  line  up  by  slow,  hard  process,  until 
you  had  gotten  into  Korea  and  Siberia,  which  you  were  told  would 
be  your  graveyard,  and  then  you  got  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  and 
were  told  that  would  settle  it;  and  then,  against  all  the  better  judg- 
ment of  your  associates  and  friends,  you  raised  $12,000,000  to  build 
four  STjOOO-ton  ships  to  put  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to  the 
Philippme  Islands,  and  a  million  and  a  half  to  change  these  four 
ships  to  the  latest  modem  types,  and  you  were  defeated  by  Con- 
gress— ^prohibited  by  Congress  from  building  those  ships — I  think 
you  would  be  a  little  discouraged.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  done 
with  the  American  flag  forever.  I  would^  not  raise  my  hand  to 
raise  a  dollar  for  the  American  flag.  My  interest  in  this  business 
before  this  committee  to-day,  gentlemen,  is  absolutely  because  I  am 

Eractically  subpoenaed  here.  1  have  no  interest  in  the  shipping 
usiness.  I  am  about  to  retire.  I  have  given  20  years  of  my  life, 
morning,  noon,  and  night— slept  and  breathed  with  it — to  see  that 
flag  on  the  ocean,  and  I  am  just  as  certain  as  I  sit  here  that  if  those 
four  ships  had  been  built  I  would  have  had  four  more  for  the  coast 
of  South  America,  and  four  more  equal  to  the  Imperator  that  is 
going  to  run  to  Europe,  all  under  the  American  flag. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  being  prohibited  by  Congress 
from  being  able  to  build  those  ships  "? 

Mr.  ScHAVERiN.  What  is  the  use,  gentlemen,  of  going  back  into 
that?  You  thrashed  it  out  here  last  winter,  and  prevented  any  ships 
having  railroad  affiliations  going  through  the  canal — tangled  the 
thing  up — ^so  that  you  are  practically  a  criminal  here 

Mr.  Ayres.  I  did  not  understand  what  you  meant  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  No  more  American  ships  for  me;  I  am  done. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  lines  that  trade  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Matson  Line — the  Matson  Steamship  Co. 
We  handle  a  little  business  now  and  then  from  the  coast  to  die 
Hawiian  Islands,  but  nothing  from  the  islands  to  the  coast,  except— 
yes,  we  have  bananas;  we  did  handle  bananas  there;  but  they  are 

Srohibited  now — and  then  we  handled  some  canned  pineapples;  bat 
[atson  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  that  trade,  and  Spreckels  is 
on  again ;  I  think  he  rims  one  steamer  down  there.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  business  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  agreement  with  him? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Not  with  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  No  agreement  with  anybody  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  the  committee  how  many  ships  the  Pacific 
Mail  now  has — ^the  number  of  ships  and  the  amount  of  tonnage.  ^ 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  could  not  give  you  that.  We  have  been  breaking 
up  some  and  tieing  up  others ;  I  do  not  remember  what  we  have  in 
operation  in  the  last  three  months.    We  have  condemned  some. 

The  Chairman.  Approximately? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  tnink  there  are  about  17  ships,  which  would 
probably  run  about  90,000  tons;  maybe  not  as  much  as  that 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  by  any  member  of 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  disagree  with  the  magnates  of  the  steel  industry 
that  publicity  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Sir? 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  disagree  with  the  majoniates  of  the  steel  indus- 
try that  publicity  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  your  par- 
ticular line  of  trade  ? 

Mr.ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  you  yet.  [The  stenog- 
rapher read  the  pending  (Question,  as  follows :  "  You  disagree  with 
the  magnates  of  the  steel  industry  that  publicity  is  the  remedy  for 
the  eviS  which  afflict  your  particular  line  of  traae?  "]  No;  the  evil 
that  afflict  our  particular  line  of  trade  is  that  there  is  absolutely  a 
tremendous  lot  of  windy  enthusiasm  about  the  American  flag  on  the 
ocean,  but  there  is  not  one  single,  solid,  practical  spark  to  merit  that 
conflagration. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  that  we  have  lots  of  patriots  that 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  buy  and  navigate  ships  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  ScHWERix.  I  did  not  ask  for  any  Government  aid.  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  did  not,  but  I  say  we  have  a  lot  of  that 
type  of  people. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  did  not  ask  for  anything,  except  to  be  permitted 
^o  build  the  ships. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Do  I  understand  that  vou  are  going  out  of  the  ship- 
ping business,  so  far  as  the  American  flag  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  ScHWEHiN.  Yes,  sir;  and  your  bill  will  wind  up  the  American 
flag  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.    That  ends  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  simply  going  to  ask  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
was  your  intention  and  had  vour  mind  fully  made  up  to  go  out  of  the 
business  whether  the  Wilson  bill  passed  or  not? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Why,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  who  could 
have  any  more  enthusiasm  than  I  had  when  I  came  to  Washington 
with  this  money  in  my  pocket  to  spend  for  American  ships.  I  never 
dreamed  I  would  get  turned  down,  and  such  a  thing  never  entered 
my  head.  On  top  of  that,  when  I  saw  what  I  was  up  against,  I 
heard  of  the  bill  that  abolished  the  Chinese  crews. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  bill  is  not  yet  passed.. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  It  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  it  passed  the  House,  but  it  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Senate^  and  I  was  simply  curious  to  know  whether  you  had  made 
up  your  mind  to  go  out  of  the  business  whether  that  bill  passed  or  did 
not  pass. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Mr.  Wilson 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  is  it  your  purpose  to  stay  in  the 
business  if  that  bill  does  not  pass? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  explained  before  that  the  canal  bill 
will  put  the  Pacific  Mail  out  of  business,  so  far  as  the  Panama  route 
is  concerned,  by  law.    You  understand  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understand  your  position. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  By  law,  do  you  not  see ;  that  is  a  clause  in  the  canal 
bill. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Now,  that  means  that  the  Central  American  and 
Mexican  business  will  fall  naturally  as  a  correlative  part  of  that 
service.  The  only  thing  left  is  the  trans-Pacific  business.  It  has 
not  paid  any  more  than  its  operating  expenses.  The  shift  over  to 
the  European  crews,  if  you  could  get  them,  means  a  difference  on 
those  seven  ships  of  $600,000  a  year.  The  United  States  Government 
is  not  using  white  crews.  They  could  not  operate  on  the  Pacific  with 
white  crews.  They  are  using  Filipinos,  and  they  have  a  service 
there  in  the  transports,  whidi,  if  we  gave  a  like  service  on  our 
passenger 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  kind  of  crews  do  they  use? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Filipinos. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  think  Congress  would  pass  a  law  that 
would  give  your  company  a  harder  deal  than  the  Government  itself 
proposed  to  work  under? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  say  that  I  agree  with  you  that  certainly  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  abide  by  the  laws  it  makes  for  other  people;  and  if  it 
does  not  do  it,  it  is  an  outrage  on  you.    I  do  not  care  what  it  is. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  Filipmos  are  good  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  the  same  right  to  employ  them  as  the 
Government  has  ? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  We  can  not  train  Filipinos  for  high,  first-class 
service.    I  would  be  ashamed  to  nm  such  a  service  with  paid  passen- 
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gers.  The  experts  who  have  gone  over  the  Wilson  bill  acknowledge 
that  there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  show  for  a  Chinese  crew,  and  Mr.  Fure- 
seth  has  told  me  the  bill  was  aimed  at  the  Chinese  crews.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  can  not  argue  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Did  I  understand  jour  position  to  be  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  would  be  going  out  of  business  or  simply  that 
you  were  going  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Well,  personally,  I  am  going  to  stay  with  the 

£roposition  until  she  goes  "  over  the  dam,"  but  I  say  that  the  Pacific 
[au  has  got  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Post.  Do  you  mean  the  Pacific  Mail  is  going  out  of  basinet 
or  going  to  continue  under  some  other  flag? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  the  owners  might  do 
with  it,  but  owing  to  the  dissolution  that  has  taken  place  in  New 
York,  the  Pacific  Mail  is  in  jeopardy  just  at  the  present  time. 
You  see,  as  I  understand  it,  the  lawyers  tell  me  that  the  railroads  can 
not  absorb  any  of  the  debts  of  the  steamship  companies,  although 
they  may  be  stockholders  in  the  steamship  company.  The  Pacific 
Mail  is  an  entirely  independent  corporation  and  has  been  operated 
entirely  as  an  independent  corporation.  The  railroads  have  never 
attempted  to  interfere  with  it  in  any  way.  It  has  stood  on  its  own 
bottom,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  If  the  Pacific  Mail  can  not  pay  its 
bills,  it  has  got  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  What  its  future 
may  be  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Pacific  Mail  from 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal  if  it  is  not  owned  by  railroads. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all.  If  that  stock  is  all  held— there 
is  no  question  about  the  ships  being  sold  to  somebody  else  and  going 
on  and  doing  the  business,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  are  not 
many  people  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  $10,000,000  of  property 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  a  fact  tnat  the  Pacific  Mail  is  unwilling  to  con- 
tinue in  business  unless  it  can  have  the  railroad  connections  that  will 
give  it  advantage  over  other  lines? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  No  ;  not  at  all.  It  has  no  railroad  lines  that  give 
it  advantage  over  other  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  not,  why  not  let  it  run  independently,  and  what 
objection  is  there  to  that  law  that  railroads  shall  not  own  canal 
vessels? 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  say  you  are  lopping^  off.  When  you  lop  off  the 
Central  American  business  you  are  lopping  all  that  edge  ox  it;  that 
is,  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  the  trans-Pacific  left,  have  you  not?  The 
point  I  am  getting  at  is,  if  there  is  no  advanta^  in  the  railroad  con- 
nections, then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Pacific  Mail  should  ding 
to  the  railroad  connections;  then  let  it  run  alon^  and  build  its  boats 
and  sever  its  railroad  connections.  There  must  oe  some  reason  why 
the  railroads  want  the  boats. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  I  have  explained  that  so  many  times  that  I  hate 
to  take  up  this  committee's  time  on  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  have  done  it  in  this  record,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  Not  before  this  committee,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  the  hearing  on  the  Panama  bill,  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  I  can  read  the  discussion  there, 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  Wilson  bill  as  having  been 
framed  with  "  malice  aforethought." 

Mrl  ScHWERiN.  You  have  hit  pretty  hard  at  me  to-day.  with  the 
idea  that  I  came  here  "  bottled  up."  I  was  willing  to  give  you  every- 
thing that  was  in  me,  and  you  seem  to  think  to  the  contrary.  I  am 
really  expressing  my  honest  opinion  of  the  result  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
I  do  not  do  it  because  Mr.  Wilson  is  here.  He  just  happens  to  be  in 
this  committee,  and  these  things  are  relevant  to  it 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  clause  in  that  bill,  that  vou  sav  is  aimed 
at  your  Chinese  crews,  I  say  to  you  frankly  what  I  stated  in  com- 
mittee, both  the  subcommittee  and  the  committee,  that  if  I  thought 
that  was  aimed  at  your  crews  and  the  eflPect  of  it  would  be  to  put 
them  off  your  ships,' I  would  not  support  that  bill. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  heard  you  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  that  now. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  heard  you  say  that. 

ITie  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  way  that  I  feel  about  it  now. 
The  language  of  the  bill  is  that  no  vessel,  except  those  navigating 
rivers  exclusively  and  except  as  provided  in  section  1  of  the  act, 
shall  be  permitted  to  depart  from  any  port  of  the  United  States 
unless  she  has  on  board  a  crew  not  less  than  75  per  cent  of  which,  in 
each  department,  are  able  to  understand  any  order  given  by  the 
officers  of  the  vessel,  nor  unless  40  per  cent  in  the  first  year,  45  per 
cent  in  the  second,  50  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  and  so  on,  exclusive 
of  licensed  officers,  are  of  a  rating  not  less  than  able  seamen — are 
able  to  understand  any  order  given  the  officers  of  the  vessel — I  think 
vour  statement  before  this  committee  was  that  while  thev  could  not 
speak  English,  or  Spanish,  or  Italian,  that  they  could  understand 
any  orders  given  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  And  pertaining  to 

The  Chairman.  And  that  bill  was  modified  so  that  it  might  not 
operate  to  your  prejudice  in  using  the  Chinese  crews  in  the  Far 
Eastern  traae,  and  I  think  it  would  not  do  it  as  modified. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Is  there  not  another  place  in  that  bill.  Judge, 
where  they  speak  of  a  certificate  the  seamen  has  to  have  in  his  exam- 
ination, and  so  forth? 

The  CHAHtMAN.  There  is  a  certificate  required  as  to  his  being  an 
able  seamen. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  And  does  he  not  have  to  be  an  able  seaman  when 
he  mans  the  ship  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  applies  to  deck  hands  only. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Exactly,  but  that  winds  up  the  Chinaman,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  WasoN.  He  must  have  three  years'  service  to  be  an  able  sea- 
man, when  he  gets  a  certificate. 

Mr,  ScHWERiN.  He  must  pass  an  examination  in  order  to  get  that 
certificate? 

Mr.  Wn^soN.  Not  necessarily. 

Sfr.  ScHWERiN.  I  believe  you  will  see  it  works  out  my  way,  Mr. 
Wilson. 

The  Chairman.  I  quote  from  the  Wilson  bill : 

Xo  person  shaU  be  rated  as  an  able  seaman  unless  he  Is  19  years  of  age  or 
upward  and  has  had  at  least  three  years  serrice  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great 
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Lakes.  Any  person  may  make  application  to  any  board  of  local  inspectors  for 
a  certificate  of  service  as  able  seamen,  and,  upon  proof  being  made  to  aid 
board  by  afiidavit,  under  rules  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  showing  tbe  nationality  of  the  applicant  and  the  vessel  or  Tessels  on 
which  he  has  had  service  and  that  he  has  had  at  least  three  years  service  (m 
deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  board  of  local  inspectors  shall  isue  to 
said  applicant  a  certificate  of  service,  which  shall  be  retained  by  him  and  be 
accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  rating  as  an  able  seaman. 

Each  board  of  local  inspectors  shall  keep  a  complete  record  of  all  certificates 
of  service  issued  by  them  and  to  whom  issued  and  shall  keep  on  file  the  affldavitd 
upon  which  said  certificates  are  issued. 

The  board  of  inspectors  shall  issue  to  said  applicant  a  oertifictte 
of  service  if  he  meets  the  above-named  requirements.  There  is  no 
other  examination  nor  requirements. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  he  makes  affidavit  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  recall  Mr.  Schwerin's  testimony^  your  Qiinese 
crews  were  about  the  most  successful  on  the  ocean  f 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  have  been  going  to  sea  all  my  life  since  I  started 
in  the  steamship  business,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  seen  a  good 
many  nationalities,  and  if  I  were  in  a  tight  place  I  would  not  want 
any  better  crew  than  a  Chinese  crew  to  help  me  out,  regardless  of 
what  is  said  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  have  more  of  them  who  could  get  tint 
certificate«than  any  other  persons? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  The  trouble  will  be  with  the  local  inspector.  What 
I  mean  by  the  Chinaman  speaking  the  language  of  the  ocean— he 
understands  the  lang^uage  of  the  sea.  I  could  make  a  watennac 
undet'stand  certain  things  and  you  would  not  know,  what  I  was  talk- 
ing about,  and  you  could  not  make  him  do  the  same  thing  to  save 
your  life.  Now,  an  ordinary  inspector  takes  a  man  and  gives  him  ar. 
examination  to  certify  him  for  seamanship.  There  is  not  a  China- 
man alive  who  would  pass  that  examination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  nothing  in  that  bill  which  requires  the  in- 
spector to  examine  him  as  to  language  at  all.  He  gives  him  a  certifi* 
cate  when  he  tells  him  he  has  served  for  a  certain  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  cut  that  whole  matter  out  before  tliis  cwnmit- 
tee  when  we  tried  to  frame  it  in  form  here.  He  could  not  be  excluded 
if  he  understood  the  order  of  the  officer.  We  did  not  understand  a 
seamen  ought  to  do  less,  whether  it  was  sign  language  or  in  soroe  other 
way.  I  think  the  meaning  of  that  bill  has  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  prohibit  the  officer  from  giv- 
ing his  orders  in  Chinese,  for  that  matter,  if  the  officer  understand? 
Chinese. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  your  time  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wish  Mr.  Schwerin  to  imderstand  my 
viewpoint  in  that  matter,  oecause  I  was  in  good  faith,  and  I  undertook 
to  see  that  bill  was  framed  in  a  way  it  would  not  exclude  Chinese 
crews  on  his  vessels. 

Mr.  Schwerin.  This  language  is  pretty  much  the  same.  I  appre- 
ciate  your  position  absolutely,  and  I  Know  how  you  expressed  yourself 
at  the  time.  Your  words,  as  I  recollect,  were  that  you  would  not 
put  the  American  ships  to  the  disadvantage  of  foreign  ships  as  to 
as  the  foreign  ships  carried  these  crews;  something  to  that  effect  It 
says  here  that  these  men  shall  be  able  to  imderstand  any  order  eiven 
by  the  officers  of  such  vessels.    Now,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  thi»— 
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Judge  Hardy  picked  me  up  on  it — ^that  the  sailor  language  is  a 
language  unto  itself,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  best  Chinese 
crew  that  goes  to  sea  may  not  understand  any  order  that  may  be 
given  by  an  officer  of  the  deck,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  they 
can  be  tripped  just  as  I  can  trip  the  men  of  the  Caucasian  race  or  of 
any  other  race. 

Sir.  Wilson.  The  word  "  lawful  "  was  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill,  and  it  was  stricken  out  at  the  suggestion  or  the  shipowners 
themselves. 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  Any  order  that  is  given  by  an  officer  to  a  man  in 
the  crew  of  a  ship  is  a  lawful  order,  unless  it  is  something  that  makes 
the  man  demean  himself ;  any  order  given  on  a  ship  is  a  lawful  order. 
I  may  tell  a  man  to  get  me  a  glass  of  water  or  go  down  and  get  my 
gloves  out  of  my  room ;  that  is  a  lawful  order.  I  may  tell  him  to  go 
and  get  my  spyglass  or  go  and  ^t  my  patent-leather  shbes ;  that  is  a 
lawful-  order.  A  Chinaman  might  not  know  what  I  meant  by  my 
patent-leather  shoes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  lawful  order  if  it  was 
not  a  part  of  his  duties? 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  Certainly  it  is  a  lawful  order;  of  course. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Mr.  Wilson  says  that  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ship- 
owners the  word  "  lawful "  was  stricken  out.  I  do  not  remember 
about  that,  but  I  do  not  think  your  order  for  gloves  or  shoes  would  be 
lawful. 

Mr.  ScHWEBiN.  The  best  experts  on  the  other  side  have  decided  on 
the  wording  and  that  the  bill  and  the  inspectors  will  knock  the  Chi- 
nese crews  out 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  it  has  not  been  passed  yet,  and  if  there  is  any 
question  about  that  the  Senate  Committee 

Mr.  HiBBARD.  There  is  no  question  over  there.  They  have  decided 
unanimously  that  every  Chinese  must  imderstand  every  order  given 
by  the  captain  or  by  anybody  else.  They  have  no  doubt  in  their  minds 
but  that  paragraph  means  they  must  imderstand  any  order  given  in 
English. 

Mr.  ScHWERiN.  In  other  words,  he  must  speak  English  fluently. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  captain  wants  his  patent-leather  shoes,  he 
must  understand  that  ? 

Mr.  HiBBABD.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  They  have  given  it  a  very  absurd  meaning  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  WiuaoN.  It  is  not  likely  a  captain  is  going  to  give  an  order  to 
a  sailor  to  find  his  patent-leather  shoes  if  the  sailor  he  gives  the 
order  to  is  not  going  to  understand  his  order. 

Mr.  Habdy.  As  a  solution  of  that,  I  believe  this  committee  was  in 
thorough  accord  that  that  provision  meant  he  should  be  capable  of 
understanding  the  ordinary  sea  orders,  and  if  you  can  put  any  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  by  amendment  to  make  it  so  mean  1  think  this 
committee  will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  I  have  no  objection  to  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  DuTF.  We  tried  to  get  Mr.  Furuseth  to  agree  to  put  in  such 
language. 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  was  no  suggestion  made  here  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  DuFP.  No ;  not  before  this  committee. 
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Thereupon,  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  at  10.30  o'clock  Friday,  February  7, 1913. 

FRIDAY,   FEBKUABY   7,    1913. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Ayres,  Burke  of  Wiseonsin, 
Thayer,  Post,  Faison,  Greene,  Humphrey,  and  Stephens  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

TESTIHONT  OF  HB.  F.  S.  GBOVES,  PBESIDEHT  PHILASEIFHIA  ft 
aiTLF  STEAMSHIF  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  name  and  address 
and  business  connections. 

Mr.  Groves.  F.  S.  Groves.  I  am  president  of  the  Philadelphia  * 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.  and  also  a^nt  and  manager  of  the  Baltimore  ft 
Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co.,  which  plies  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  to  make  your  statement  before  the 
committee  asks  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  presume  I  had  better  begin  with  a  .sort  of  prelim- 
inary statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  suppose  the  first  thing  j^ou  want  to  hear  is  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  first  if  that  is  a  corporation. 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  corporation  that  I  formed  in  1909, 
incorporated  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  laws  of  what  State? 

Mr.  Groves.  Under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Groves.  With  a  capital  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  officers? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  officers  of  the  company  were  myself  as  president; 
at  that  time  Mr.  B.  F.  Crafford  was  treasurer*  J.  S.  W.  Holton,  presi 
dent  of  the  Sterling  Coal  Co.,  was  vice  presiaent. 

I  formed  this  corporation  after  a  ^od  deal  of  ventilation  by  the 
different  civic  bodies  in  Philadelphia— the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Commercial  Exchange,  the  Lumber- 
men's Exchange,  and  others,  who  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
talking  about  the  revival  of  the  trade  between  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  South.  After  talking  a  great  deal  atout  the  matter 
there  seemed  to  be  nobody  who  was  willing  to  take  the  initiative  to 
start  the  enterprise.  I  was  a  member  of  these  different  exchanges 
and  I  felt  that  if  I  would  make  an  extra  effort  to  start  this  move- 
ment I  would  get  the  support,  not  only  of  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  Orleans,  and  others,  but  the  backing  of  these  com- 
mercial bodies.  I  addressed  a  communication  to  these  different 
bodies  and  asked  their  cooperation,  and  they  all  passed  resolutions. 
I  do  not  suppose  you  want  me  to  read  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  the  facts. 


,> 
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\r.   Groves.  I  asked  these  different  bodies  to  pass  resolutions 
Vsing  the  line  and  promising  it  substantial  support.     After  I 
11  these  resolutions  I  undertook  to  raise  the  capital  by  sub- 
on.    I  employed  an  agent  and  a  lot  of  solicitors  and  we  started 
•olicit  the  stock  for  the  company,  $50  a  share  full-paid ;  everv- 
id  the  same.    I  headed  the  subscription  myself  and  paid  the 
anybody  else.    There  was  no  bonus  stock  and  it  was  set  out 
.air  business  proposition,  everybody  taking  an  equal  chance. 

-*ir.  Hakdy.  How  much  of  the  subscription  stock  was  actually 
paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  few 
moments.  As  soon  as  we  started  on  this  proposition  we  were  met 
bv  opposition  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  interests  and  the 
Consolidated  Steamship  interests,  and  the  Clyde  people,  who  seemed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  our  solicitations,  followed  up  our  people,  and 
tried  to  discourage  in  every  possible  way  the  subscription  to  the  stock. 
We  kept  hammering  at  it,  and  eventuallv  succeeded  in  getting  some- 
thing over  $400,000— about  $400,500— subscribed. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  did  you  mention  were  trying  to 
thwart  your  efforts  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  company  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific — ^that  is, 
the  Southern  Atlantic  lines  and  the  southern  Pacific  Steamship  Co., 
plying  between  New  York^  Galveston,  and  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  those? 

Mr.  Groves.  What  they  call  the  Morgan  Line.  They  have  a  twice- 
a-week  service  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  ana  they  connect 
with  the  Harriman  interests  at  New  Orleans;  and  they  also  have  a 
line  to  Galveston. 

Before  we  went  into  this  proposition  we  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  different  railroad  connections  entering  New  Orleans,  and  also 
Philadelphia,  and  found  they  were  very  much  interested  in  this  line; 
they  thought  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  port  and  all  the  terri- 
tory covering  about  New  Orleans,  and  they  promised  their  coopera- 
tion. In  fact,  Mr.  Biddle,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Rock  Island 
system  at  that  time,  and  the  Frisco  system,  was  very  friendly  to  us, 
and  also  the  officers  of  the  Texas  Pacific ;  and  they  said  they  thought 
an  independent  line  to  New  Orleans  had  a  great  future;  that  the 
opposition  of  those  roads  at  that  time  centering  in  New  Orleans  was 
such  that  they  did  not  care  to  solicit  eastern  business — that  it  could 
not  be  handled;  that  the  Southern  Pacific's  ships  were  always  full 
with  their  own  freight,  and  therefore  they  were  practically  excluded. 
They  thought  an  independent  line  would  be  fed  by  all  the  other 
interests  outside  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
benefit,  and  it  would  be  a  great  earning  line. 

We  got  all  that  information  before  we  started,  and  we  had  every 
promise  of  success.  Then  we  went  up  against  this  competition, 
and  when  I  succeeded  in  raising  this  amount  of  money  I  looked 
around  to  see  where  we  could  get  some  ships.  I  employed  some  of 
these  New  York  brokers,  and  they  reported  there  were  two  vessels 
we  could  purchase  that  belonged  to  the  Ward  Line,  of  New  York^ — 
the  steamer  Brunswick  and  the  steamer  Seneca,  I  went  over  to  New 
York  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Booth,  who  was  then  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Ward  Line,  and  had  those  vessels  examined  by  our  chief 
engineer  as  to  their  qualites  and  suitability  to  the  business.    They 
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were  combination  ships,  passenger  and  freight  vessels.  I  saw  Mr. 
Booth  and  asked  him  about  the  vessels — about  the  condition  of  them— 
and  he  said  the  vessels  were  in  perfect  condition  and  they  were  kid 
lip  over  in  Brooklyn,  and  that  they  had  no  use  for  the  vessels  at  that 
time  simply  because  they  had  replaced  them  with  all  new  tonnace. 
The  vessels  were  too  small  for  their  business.  I  asked  him  if  m 
vessels  were  for  sale;  and  he  said,  yes — they  wanted  to  sell  them. 
T  asked  about  a  price,  and  the  price  was  agreeable  to  myself.  I  told 
Mr.  Booth  that  when  we  got  in  our  subscriptions  I  would  be  Terv 
glad  to  take  the  matter  up  further  with  him  and  buy  the  ^ips,  and 
he  practically  gave  me  a  tentative  option  on  those  two  vessels.  He 
wanted  for  those  ships  $112,000,  which  was  a  very  reasonable  price 
for  vessels  of  that  class.  I  suppose  they  cost,  new,  $500,000  apiece. 
They  were  both  thoroughly  equipped  with  passenger  accommoda- 
tions. Unfortunately,  by  the  time  I  got  ready  to  Duy  those  ships 
Mr.  Booth  died.  The  Consolidated  Steamship  Co.  owned  the  Ward 
Line,  the  Clyde  Line,  and  the  Mallor^  Line,  and  all  those  boats. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steam- 
ship Co.  that  you  call  the  Consolidated? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir;  the  A.  G.  W.  I. 

Mr.  Mallory  was  elected  president  of  the  Ward  line — the  Con- 
solidated Lines,  and  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with  the  vice  {Mresi- 
dent  of  the  Ward  Line,  and  of  course  the  thing  was  referrai  to 
Mr.  Mallory.  Mr.  Mallory  told  my  brokers  that  ne  would  not  sell 
those  ships  to  me.  He  said,  ^'  I  know  Mr.  Groves  ver^  well ;  I  haye 
nothing  against  him,  but  we  do  not  want  any  competiu<XL  We  wiU 
not  sell  those  ships  to  be  used  anvwhere  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf." 

I  understood  they  afterwards  had  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
board — ^I  believe  Mr.  Mallory  had  it  passed  himself — ^mslructiiif 
him  not  to  sell  those  ships  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gall 
The  only  place  they  could  use  them  was  on  the  Pacific  coast  That 
was  the  only  place  they  were  willing  to  sell  them.  I  took  the  matr 
ter  up  with  a  man  out  on  the  coast  to  see  if  I  could  not  have  tfa^ 
ships  bought  out  there  and  then  sent  back.  I  found  they  had  a 
string  tied  to  their  resolution,  saying  that  those  vessels,  if  they  wew 
«old  on  the  coast,  should  never  come  back  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf.  Of  course  that  blocked  that  scheme.  Then,  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  I  understood  that  the  other  lines  in  New  Yoik 
had  made  a  sort  of  arrangement  among  themselves,  a  sort  of  g^f^ 
men's  agreement,  that  th^  would  neither  sell  nor  charter  the  rhila- 
4elphia  &  Gulf  any  steamers.  So  we  were  tied  so  far  as  purchasing 
any  boats  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  if  you  had  purchased  those 
ships  for  the  Pacific  coast  and  then  brought  them  back  to  this  coast 
that  condition  in  the  contract  would  have  been  held  invalid! 

Mr.  Groves.  I  did  not  go  that  far.  We  had  not  the  money  to 
spend  on  any  fight  of  that  kind,  and  I  did  not  want  to  take  any 
cnances. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  did  not  want  to  invest  in  a  lawsuit! 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir.  We  eventually  succeeded  in  buying  two 
ships  from  Mr.  Bull,  who,  I  think,  was  here  last  week.  They  were 
the  steamer  Evelyn  and  the  steamer  Mae. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  a  "gentlemen's  agreement."  Be- 
tween what  companies  was  that? 
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Mr.  Groves.  Between  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co. — ^the  Harriman 
interests — in  fact,  it  was  the  whole  combination.  They  all  had  a 
sort  of  understanding  among  themselves.  Of  course,  these  thin^ 
are  hard  to  prove,  but  that  is  what  came  to  me.  It  was  proof  posi- 
tive, because  we  could  not  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  lines  interested  in  the  coastwise  trade  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  practically  the  situation.  Well, 
then  about  the  time  we  got  ready  tb  buy  these  two  ships  there  was 
a  line  running  out  of  Pniladelpnia  called  the  Southern  Steamship 
Co.  Thev  owned  a  couple  of  boats,  the  steamer  Algiers  and  the 
steamer  Shawmut^  which  traded  as  an  independent  line  between 
Philadelphia  and  Jacksonville  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

Well,  when  we  got  up  to  our  little  $400,000,  the  first  thing  I  knew 
I  picked  up  a  paper  and  I  saw  there  a  large  advertisement: 

New  line  to  New  Orleans.  The  Southern  Steamship  Co.  has  arranged  for 
a  terminal  at  New  Orleans  and  will  start  the  steamer  Evelyn  from  New 
Orleans  on  Jane  1. 

That  panicked  our  subscribers,  scared  them  to  death,  and  stopped 
our  subscriptions.  Well,  the  inference  was  that  that  boat  was  put 
on  by  the  Southern  Pacific  interests.  They  evidently  had  made 
some  arrangement  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  to  guar- 
antee them  against  loss,  or  something  of  that  kind,  because  when 
that  ship  went  into  New  Orleans  on  the  first  trip  she  saluted  all 
the  Southern  steamships  when  she  went  in  and  also  when  she 
came  out. 

My  intention  was  never  to  start  the  line  until  I  had  the  full  million 
dollars  subscribed,  because  I  knew  the  proposition  we  were  up 
against.  The  rate  of  charters  is  so  high  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ana 
the  ships  are  so  limited;  they  are  all  owned  by  a  few  people,  and  you 
can  not  get  ships  unless  you  pay  a  price  that  makes  it  absolutely 
unnrofitable. 

Our  people  were  all  merchants,  and  did  not  know  anything  about 
the  transportation  business,  and  they  insisted  upon  starting  the  line. 
1  looked  aroimd  to  see  if  we  could  not  charter  a  boat.  They  said, 
"If  you  do  not  do  it  these  people  will  get  located,  and  everything 
will  go  to  pieces."  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  would  rather  you  would 
get  someone  else  to  run  this  line  if  you  are  going  to  run  it  on  char- 
tered ships."  However,  we  succeeded  in  chartering  a  steamer  called 
the  LucKenbachj  and  we  started  in  against  this  steamer  that  had 
started  to  New  Orleans.  After  we  got  our  own  ship  in  operation  we 
bought  the  Evelyn — she  belonged  to  Bull  and  was  under  charter  to 
the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  So  we  got  our  Gulf  line.  They  put  on 
one  of  their  other  boats  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  then  hauled  it  off. 
The  sentiment  of  the  people  would  not  give  them  any  freight.  They 
turned  their  freight  over  to  us  and  they  would  not  give  it  to  this  line, 
and  they  practically  dropped  it 

Well,  then,  the  fight  went  on,  and  we  made  our  connections  with  the 
railroads,  and  we  gradually  worked  up  our  business,  but  we  could  not 
get  any  other  ships  and  we  only  haa  a  service  of  every  two  weeks, 
sailing  from  each  end  every  two  weeks,  which  of  course  was  not  a 
service  sufficient  to  carry  the  higher  class  of  freight.  We  continued 
that  service  up  to  the  present  time,  until  we  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver. 
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After  we  got  under  way  and  in  operation  we  had  the  cood  will  of 
all  the  shippers,  and  of  course  they  gave  us  considerable  ousiness. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  did  not  state  where  you  obtained  your  vessels, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  bought  the  vessels  in  New  York  from  a  man  named 
Bull,  a  gentleman  who  was  here  last  week  and  testified  before  this 
committee.    He  has  an  independent  line^  what  they  call  a  tramp  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  many  vessels  did  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Two,  the  steamer  Evelyn  and  the  steamer  Mae,  I 
had  to  pay  a  pretty  good  price  to  get  them,  too. 

These  people  were  still  hammering  at  us,  and  when  we  got  under 
way  they  found  we  were  gaining  and  getting  considerable  business 
and  they  went  to  work  and  they  started  all  kinds  of  underhand 
work  with  us,  and  I  found  they  were  even  hiring  men  and  putting 
them  in  our  employ  to  get  an  insight  into  our  business,  our  rates, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  It  then  came  to  my  notice  that  they  were 
offering  money  to  get  copies  of  our  manifests.  I  hired  a  young 
man 

The  Chairman.  Now,  tell  the  committee  at  this  point  why  it  was 
desirable  for  them  to  get  copies  of  your  manifests. 

Mr.  Groves.  Because  in  getting  the  copies  of  our  manifests  they  got 
the  information  of  our  shippers,  who  were  shipping  by  us,  so  they 
could  go  out  and  follow  them  up  and  make  what  arrangements  they 
could  with  them  and  induce  them  in  every  possible  way  to  ship  their 
goods  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  gooas  all  moved  via  New  York. 
There  was  no  direct  line  out  of  Philadelphia.  They  diverted  all  their 
business  via  New  York.  That  was  what  made  the  Consolidated  Line 
so  much  intere.sted  in  opposing  us.  They  opposed  us  the  same  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  doing  as  a  connecting  line.  They  both 
worked  in  unison. 

The  Chairman.  Who  issues  those  manifests  in  the  domestic  trade? 

Mr.  Groves.  We  have  a  manifest  clerk  who  writes  out  those  mani- 
fests, and  they  are  copied,  and  a  copy  is  sent — for  stuff  going  south 
a  copy  is  sent  south,  and  for  stuff  coming  north  a  copy  is  sent  to  our 
office.    A  manifest  is  really  a  list  of  the  ^oods. 

Mr.  Post.  Like  an  ordinary  bill  of  lading? 

Mr.  Groves.  A  bill  of  lading  is  a  different  proposition.  It  is  a 
receipt  given  by  the  transportation  company  to  a  shipper,  and  thofe 
bills  of  lading  are  not  merely  kept  on  record.  The  manifests  are 
where  our  goods  are  billed;  for  instance,  a  man  will  ship  a  hundred 
barrels  of  molasses,  and  it  gives  the  name  of  the  shipper,  his  address, 
the  rates,  and  so  on.  The  manifest  gives  the  information  as  to  who 
the  shipper  was,  what  he  shipped,  the  rate  he  got,  and  everything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  compiled  in  one  paper! 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  number  of  sheets  with  headings  giv- 
ing the  destination,  the  rate,  and  the  connecting  line 

Mr.  Hardy.  Also  the  names  of  the  shippers? 

Mr.  Groves.  Also  the  names  of  the  shippers,  and  the  consignees. 

Mr.  Post.  You  started  to  say  you  employed  a  young  man,  and  did 
not  finish  that. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  just  wanted  to  get  a  letter  here  in  reference  to  that 
matter  [examining  certain  papers].     Now,  here  is  a  letter  from  this 
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jwmg  man  whom  I  employed — his  interview  with  Mr.  Smith,  who 
was  the  local  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chatbman.  Where? 

Mr.  Ghoves.  At  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman.  Let  that  be  identified  by  the  stenographer  and 
then  you  can  read  it  to  the  committee. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  75,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves,  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  76. 

BKPOBT    OF   OONflPlRAOT   AUD   BBIBEBT. 

ChaBLEB  WaONKB  DicrBCTlVB  Skbvick, 

1S18  Ghkbtnttt  9tbbet, 
PhUadelpMat  Pa.,  September  SO,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  8.  Gbotes, 

President  of  the  Philadelphia  d  Quif  Steamship  Co,,  Philadelphia. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib:  At  2.80  p.  m.  Mr.  R.  J.  Smith,  agent  for  tlie  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  called  at  my  office,  but  I  was  not  in.  He  gave  his  card  to  a  lady 
to  be  given  to  me ;  and  also  asked  her  what  time  I  would  be  in.  She  told  him 
that  I  would  be  in  any  minute,  but  he  was  unable  to  wait  and  Asked  her  to  have 
me  call  him  up  at  his  office  on  my  return. 

On  my  I'etnm  to  the  office  lady  gave  me  card.  I  could  not  find  name  In  the 
telephone  book,  but  called  in  person  at  his  office,  S32  Chestnut  Street  at 
4.30  p.  m. 

Mr.  Smith  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  Mr.  Scott  was,  a  former  detective  in  the 
office  which  I  now  occupy.  I  told  him,  the  last  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Scott  was  in 
Harrisburg  or  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  introduce  some  work,  but  I  said  I  could  do  it,  so  he 
explained  to  me  what  kind  of  work  he  wanted  done,  saying  he  wanted  me  to 
get  an  employee  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  for  inside  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  shipment.  He  wants  this  man  to  give  him  the  copies  of  the 
bills  of  lading,  the  consumer,  and  the  shipper.  He  was  willing  to  pay  this 
employee  from  $35  to  $40  per  month,  and  he  also  will  pay  me  well  for  my 
senice.    I  saw  what  Mr.  Smith  wanted  and  I  started  to  draw  him  out 

He  told  me  that  he  is  receiving  information  now  from  employee  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  He  wants  to  get 
it  down  finer.  I  told  blm  that  I  would  let  him  know  next  day,  meaning  the  1st 
of  October  at  .3.30  p.  m.  and  on  account  of  our  having  a  consultation  in  the 
Ljifayette  Building,  I  was  unable  to  see  Mr.  Smith  until  3.35  p.  m. 

I  met  Mr.  Smith  at  his  office,  632  Chestnut  Street.  He  was  just  leaving  the 
office  and  told  me  to  come  ahead  on  the  car  with  him  and  asked  me  how  I  had 
made  out.  I  told  hira  that  I  had  made  out  all  right,  and  I  would  give  him 
more  Information  to-morrow,  meaning  October  2. 

On  our  way  down  in  the  car,  he  told  me  that  the  man  from  whom  he  now 
gets  his  information  Is  the  night  watchmen  at  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steam- 
ship Co..  but  he  (Mr.  Smith)  has  caught  him  in  several  lies  and  can  not 
depend  nrK)n  him.  Mr.  Smith  pays  this  man  $5  for  each  report  that  he  gives 
him.  Statement  of  Detective  Wagner.  I  see  this  is  a  conspiracy  and  also 
bribery  to  Injure  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

I  therefore  report  this  matter  to  you  and  also  after  seeing  your  attorney, 
the  proposition  is  made,  to  set  a  trap  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad's  agent. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Wag  neb. 

Mr.  Groves.  Now,  on  the  strength  of  that  letter  I  made  a  contract 

with  Mr.  Wagner 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  the  detective  ? 
Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

8fi5i--voL  2—18 13 
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The  contract  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  ExfailHl 
No.  76,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  76. 
[Letterhead  of  Charlei  Wagner,  detectlTe;] 

The  undersigned  hereby  engage  Detective  Charles  Wagner  to  famish  hb  with 
detective  service  for  the  purpose  of  such  investigation  as  to  us  is  necessaiy  to 
protect  our  interests  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  acdng  with 
our  employees;  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  detective  service  we  promiK 
and  agree  to  pay  to  the  said  Charles  Wagner  the  sum  of  $6  per  day  for  etch 
and  every  day  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract  We  also  promise  and 
agree  to  pay  to  the  said  Charles  Wagner,  in  addition  to  the  $6  per  day,  all 
sums  it  may  be  necessary  to  incur  that  are  purely  incid^ital  to  the  investiga- 
tion. Two  men  to  be  employed.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  upon  that  tbe 
sum  of  $6  is  to  be  paid  by  us  each  and  every  operative  that  it  may  be  agreed 
upon  to  engage  in  the  s^vice  contracted  for,  as  well  as  the  exi^enses  of  the  said 
operatives. 

(Signed  at  Philadelphia.) 

(Name)  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co., 
F.  S.  Gboves,  President, 

(Address)  506  Lafayette  BuOding 

Dated  Septembeb  90,  1909. 

Mr.  Groves.  Here  is  a  letter  dated  October  6, 1909.    I  presume  you 
gentlemen  want  all  these  letters? 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Groves.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wagner. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  77,  and  is  as  follows : 

BxHiBiT  No.  77. 

[letterhead  of  Charles  Wagner,  detective.] 

OCTOBEB  6.  1909. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Groves, 

President  Oulf  Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

My  Deab  Sib:  After  having  a  conversation  with  yon  and  the  treasurer  this 
a.  m.,  I  left  to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Smith,  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Go.,  632  Chestnut  Street. 

I  met  Mr.  Smith  at  his  office  12  noon,  and  he  told  me  that  he  expected  me 
yesterday  (meaning  Tuesday) ;  but  I  made  an  excuse,  and  my  excuse  was  that 

1  was  not  ready  to  give  him  the  information,  and  it  was  not  ripe.  I  asked  Mr- 
Smith  if  it  was  too  late  if  I  got  one  bill  of  lading  from  the  last  ship  that  sailed 
to  New  Orleans,  and  he  said  **  No ;  it  was  not  too  late." 

I  told  him  that  I  will  have  one  duplicate  manifest  for  him  on  Thursday  at 

2  p.  m.  or  3  p.  m.  He  then  told  me  that  he  would  be  unable  to  see  me  on 
account  of  his  having  to  go  to  New  York.  He  was  to  be  in  New  York  to-day. 
but  on  account  of  not  seeing  me  he  stayed  over  a  day.  Mr.  Smith  also  asked 
me  if  I  have  my  contract  that  he  made  with  me.  I  told  him  I  did  not  have  It. 
as  it  was  in  my  safe  at  the  office.  He  said  that  he  would  like  me  to  bring  that 
contract  back  to  him  and  he  would  word  it  difiterently  and  sign  a  different 
name.  He  stated  that  in  case  anything  might  happen  to  me  and  this  contract 
got  into  some  one  else's  hands,  that  would  start  trouble,  as  he  has  been  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  for  20  years,  and  the  company  is  working  band 
and  hand  with  the  Qulf  Steamship  Co.;  and  if  this  would  leak  out  that  be 
employed  a  detective  for  the  purpose  of  getting  duplicate  manifests  from  the 
Philadelphia  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  there  would  certainly  be  trouble. 

He  said :  "  I  therefore  would  like  you  to  return  the  contract,  as  I  will  won! 
it  differently  and  also  put  another  name  on  it  instead  of  signing  my  own  as  an 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co." 
I  told  Mr.  Smith  that  I  will  see  him  on  Friday  at  10  a.  m. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Ohas.  Waq] 
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The  Chairman.  What  company  does  he  mean  in  referring  to  the 
Griilf  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Groyes.  That  is  my  company.  The  result  of  that  was  this: 
I  got  up  some  skeleton  manifests  and  furnished  them  to  ISi/br.  Wagner. 
I  am  gBttins  ahead  of  my  story,  however.  I  want  to  read  this  con- 
tract &st.  Here  is  the  contract  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  own  hand- 
writing with  the  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Morgan  Line, 
Sunset  Koute. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  identified  by  the  stenographer. 

The  contract  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  78,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  78. 

[Letterhead  of  the  Southern  Paciflc  Co.,  *'  Morgan  Line  "  and  **  Sunset  Route/'  traffic 

department,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 

We  hereby  agree  to  engage  Detectlye  Charles  Wagner  to  secure  copies  of 
manifests  of  all  cargoes  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Oo.'s  steamers 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans ;  and  for  which  service  we  agree  to  pay 
$7  per  manifest  of  steamer. 

This  agreement  to  continue  in  effect  until  revoked. 

October  2,  1909.  R.  J.  Smith,  Agent 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  original  contract  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  the  original  contract,  signed  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  written  in  his  own  handwriting. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  detective,  Wagner? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  then,  1  got  some  skeleton  manifests 
of  these  steamers,  and  I  had  them  delivered  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  which 
he  paid  $7  for  each  manifest;  and  here  is  the  money  which  he  paid, 
ana  the  notes  and  the  numbers  of  them,  and  his  receipt  for  tliem. 
Now,  he  did  not  sign  his  own  name  to  these  receipts  for  these  mani- 
fests. He  beg^n  to  get  wise  because  he  did  not  get  that  contract 
bact,  and  he  signed  tne  name  "  Koberts  " ;  but  I  have  positive  proof 
from  Mr.  Wagner  and  also  from  one  of  my  own  employees  that  I 
sent  with  him  that  it  was  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  well  known  to  them, 
and  they  saw  him  sign  his  name  "  Koberts."  To  verify  that  I  have 
the  statement  of  my  employee  whom  I  sent  up  there 

The  Chairman.  Let  those  be  identified. 

The  memoranda  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer 
Exhibit  No.  79,  Exhibit  No.  79-A,  and  Exhibit  No.  80,  and  were 
read  by  Mr.  Groves  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  79. 
[Letterhead  of  Charles  Wagner,  detective.] 

Received  from  Charles  Wagoner,  throngh  his  assistant,  John  Gravin,  duplicate 
manifest  of  the  Philadelphia  Gulf  Steamship  Go. 

ROBEBTS. 

Noa  of  Mils,  R71977993,  $1 ;  R24312817.  $1 ;  A2e7e7842,  |6. 
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Exhibit  No.  79-a. 

[Letterht'ad  of  Charles  Wapner,  detective.! 

OcitmEi  7.  1909. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Smith, 

Agent,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 

6S2  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

•  Mt  Dear  Sib  :  Inclosed  fiud  a  copy  of  the  original  manifest  of  shipment  aud  a 
full  cargo  of  the  Philadelphia  Qulf  Steamship  Ck).  of  the  boat  that  left  lut 

WCXSKa 

The  bearer,  Mr.  John  Gravin,  is  my  assistant.  You  pay  him  as  yon  agree! 
but  do  not  have  any  conversation  with  him.  I  will  also  put  in  a  receipt  whidi 
you  may  sign  with  any  name  you  desire,  Just  so  I  know  it  got  into  your  baods. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  could  not  call  personally  on  account  of  lui?iDg  to 
leaye  the  city  for  the  Reading  Railroad  Go.  On  my  return  I  will  see  you  In 
regard  to  the  other  matter. 

Yours,  very  triily.  On  as.  WAr.sci. 


Exhibit  No.  80. 

[Letterhead  of  Charles  Wagner,  detective.] 

OCTOBBB  16,  190d. 

Received  from  Gharles  Wagner,  duplicate  manifest  of  the  Philadelphia  Gulf 
Steamship  Go.  Mae, 

ROBEBTS. 

($7  in  bills  numbered  as  follows:  One,  R49244808;  one,  T6181164;  ooe, 
R88072418;  two,  D12933909;  two,  1)65340823—17.) 

Mr.  Groves.  And,  now,  here  is  the  letter  which  I  had  written  by 
the  man  I  had  sent  from  our  Ericsson  Line  office,  a  man  whoni  I 
knew  I  could  depend  upon,  so  I  could  identify  this  man's  signa- 
ture  

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  identified  first 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  81  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  81. 

Philadelphia,  October  8.  1909. 

F.  S.  Groves, 

President,  Philadelphia  w  Qulf  Steamship  Co,, 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Dear  Sib:  On  October  8,  at  9.55  a.  m.,  I  entered  the  office  of  the  Soutbem 
Pacific  Steamship  Co.  on  the  Southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets 
and  snw  Mr.  R.  J.  Smith  at  10  a.  m.,  and  delivered  manifests  to  htm  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  and  in  return  received  ftx>m  him  receipt 
and  $7,  which  I  requested  to  be  placed  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  and  addresf«l 
to  Mr.  Charles  Wagner.     I  left  office  at  10.04  a.  m. 

On  October  16,  1909,  I  entered  the  same  office  with  Mr.  Charles  Wagner  at 
10.25  a.  m.  and  left  at  10.42  a.  m.  Mr.  Charles  Wagner  received  from  Mr.  R- 
J.  Smith  a  receipt  for  manifest  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  ftsi 
also  $7  in  cash — three  $1  bUls  and  two  $2  blUs. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Smith  made  several  remarks  about  this  matter,  and  stated  Uuit  bis 
people  in  New  York  were  very  anxious  to  receive  the  manifests,  and  Just  as 
soon  as  he  received  No.  4  sheet  he  would  mail  them  to  the  New  York  office. 
(The  No.  4  sheet  was  a  part  of  the  manifest  of  the  steamer  LasselL) 

Mr.  Smith  also  requested  the  No.  4  and  5  sheet  of  the  steamer  Mae,  and 
also  the  full  manifest  of  the  steamer  Julia  Luckenbach,  which  was  to  receive. 
Mr.  Smith  also  remarked  the  watchman  on  the  pier  was  not  suitable  and  woold 
have  to  be  replaced. 

B*.  P  V*™^ 
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Mr.  Gboves.  That  is  one  of  my  employees  in  the  Ericsson  Line,  a 
boy  I  brought  up.  I  sent  him  there  so  I  could  have  dependable  testi- 
mony. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  living  in  Philadelphia  now  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuMPHRKY.  Does  Mr.  Wagner  still  live  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  I  know  he  does.  The  last  I  heard 
of  him  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  but  I  have  not  seen  him  for  quite  a 
Ions:  time.    He  has  an  office  there. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  Mr.  Wagner ;  it  is  practically  a  repeti- 
tion of  these  others. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  identified  for  the  record.  In  that  letter 
does  he  state  having  received  those  receipts  and  payment  for  those 
manifests? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes;  he  does  in  this  letter: 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  82,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves,  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  82. 
[Letterhead  of  Charles   Wagner,   detective.] 

October  16.  1909. 
Mr.  F.  S.  GBOVE0, 

President  Philadelvhia  Qulf  ateatnship  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Dear  Sir  :  According  to  your  instructions,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Craven 
this  morning,  we  called  with  a  duplicate  mnnifest  of  Philadelphia  Gulf  Steam- 
ship Co. — manifest  of  steamer  M<ie. 

We  saw  Mr.  R.  J.  Smith,  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  at 
10.25  a.  m.  and  handed  hfm  the  duplicate  manifest  for  which  he  gave  me  $7. 
I  herewith  inclose  the  money  and  receipt  he  signed  (Mr.  Roberts),  and  he  also 
stated  that  tJie  New  Tork  office  would  like  to  have'  the  manifest  in  full. 

•*  We  are  short  of  No.  4,  No.  5,  and  No.  4  from  three  different  steamers,"  he 
answered  the  New  York  office,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  got  the  full  manifest 
he  wonld  forward  it  to  them  immediately. 

I  asked  Mr.  Smith  If  he  would  show  me  in  what  way  he  received  reports 
fron*  the  watchman.  He  showed  me  and  also  Mr.  John  Craven,  and  I  could 
see  on  the  bottom  D.  Freeman  or  D.  Freeman,  watchman,  and  said,  **  This  is 
what  the  watchman  gives  me  and  I  am  unable  to  make  it  out.  I  have  to  figure 
it  out,  hut  what  you  bring  me  here,  is  Just  what  I  want.  You  have  it  down 
perfectly  fine." 

I  promised  to  have  the  br lance  of  the  sheets  for  which  he  asked  me  to  have 
by  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Ho  was  very  much  satisfied  and  seemed  very  happy  in 
receiving  the  last  manifests. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  Waonkr. 

Mr.  Groves.  After  I  got  this  information  from  Mr.  Smith  I  tried 
to  get  Mr.  Spence,  general  freight  a^ent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
New  York,  on  record.  Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  was  acting  under  his 
instructicHis.  He  was  the  general  agent.  He  is  now,  I  think,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  all  traffic  of  the  Harriman  interests.  He  is 
no  longer  traffic  manager  of  the  steamship  line.  So  I  sent  Mr. 
Wagner  over  to  New  York  to  see  Mr.  Spence  and  have  an  interview 
with  him.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Wagner,  you  will  have  to  be  pretty  cautious 
with  Mr.  Spence,  because  he  is  a  pretty  slick  proposition.  He  is 
very  keen,  and  I  doubt  if  you  will  get  very  much  out  of  him."  So 
here  is  his  letter. 

The  Chaibman.  Whose  letter? 

Mr.  Groves.  Mr.  Wagner's  letter  about  his  interview  with  Mr. 

Spence. 
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The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit  So. 
88  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  88. 
r  Letterhead  of  Charles  Wagner,  detectlre.] 

OCTOBEB  19,  190O. 

Mr.  F.  8.  Gboves, 

President  Philadelphia  Gulf  SteatMhip  Co.,  PhUadelphia. 

Mt  Dkab  Sib:  According  to  your  instnictloiiB  received  on  October  18  from 
you  In  regard  to  J.  L.  Spence,  G.  F.  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railrosd, 
would  say,  I  left  Philadelphia  October  19  for  New  York,  arriviiig  in  New  York 
at  10.16  a.  m.  I  arrived  at  349  Broadway,  but  the  Southern  Pacific  oflice 
had  moved  to  364  Broadway.    I  arrived  at  Mr.  Spence's  oiBce  at  U  a.  m. 

I  was  informed  by  his  chief  clerk  (I  think  his  name  la  Mr.  Gray)  that 
Mr.  Spence  was  not  in  and  that  he  left  word  in  the  oflice  that  he  would  retun 
in  half  an  hour. 

I  asked  him  if  I  might  remain  in  the  office  until  he  returned.    He  said,  "  lea" 

At  11.20  a.  m.  Mr.  J.  U  Spence  came  to  the  office.  After  going  into  bii 
own  private  ofBce,  the  chief  derk  asked  me  if  I  had  a  card,  and  I  told  hhD 
that  I  did  not,  but  that  I  was  Charles  Wagner,  from  Phlladtiphia.  He  went 
into  Mr.  Spence*s  office,  but  he  was  holding  a  consultation  with  some  m«i  in 
his  private  office.  His  chief  clerk  came  out  and  told  me  that  he  waa  unable  to 
see  him  on  account  of  holding  this  consultation  and  it  would  not  be  right  to 
break  in. 

At  11.30  I  told  the  chief  clerk,  if  he  would  kindly  try  and  see  If  I  could  get 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Spence,  as  I  wish  to  go  to  One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
Street  by  12.30.  He  went  into  the  private  office  of  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Spence 
came  out  I  introduced  myself  to  him  as  Mr.  Charles  Wagner,  of  Phil:  delphia, 
and  asked  him  if  I  could  see  him  privately.  He  smiled  and  aaid,  "I  have 
heard  about  you." 

Mr.  Spence  then  said,  "  I  am  holding  a  consultation  in  the  office,**  and  at  the 
same  time  I  pulled  out  of  my  pocket  the  duplicate  manifests  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.  and  handed  them  to  him — Noa  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  &  He  took 
titiem,  walked  three  desks  from  the  chief  clerk,  getting  chair  for  me  and  for 
himself,  and  we  had  a  private  conversation. 

The  conversation  was  that  I  had  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Smith  this  p.  m.. 
but  on  account  of  having  an  appointment  In  New  York  at  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  Street  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  bring  the  manifest  direct  to  him, 
and  also  to  ask  him  if  I  could  not  get  more  money  for  the  manifests  as  I  had 
to  pay  more  to  get  them.  He  said:  "How  would  $10  for  the  duplicate  mani- 
fest? "  He  also  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  copies,  and  also 
said  to  keep  this  matter  secret,  which  I  promised  him  I  would  do.  He  also 
said  not  to  let  any  of  the  people  in  the  Philadelphia  office  know  for  what  reason 
I  had  come  to  New  York.  If  the  amount  is  not  satisfactory  with  your  other 
party,  I  will  make  it  more. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Spence,  if  he  would  give  me  a  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  in  Philadel- 
phia that  hereafter  to  pay  me  $10  instead  of  $7. 

Mr.  Spence  asked  me  how  long  it  wold  take  me  to  get  manifest  of  the  next 
ship.  I  said  the  next  ship  manifest  will  be  Julia  Luckenhack,  and  it  will  take 
three  or  four  days  to  get  the  manifest 

Mr.  Spence  said  that  he  would  send  for  Mr.  Smith,  meaning  to-morrow. 
October  20,  to  come  to  New  York;  that  he  will  give  him  instructions  to  pay 
me  $10  for  the  manifest  hereafter. 

He  thanked  me  very  kindly,  and  I  thanked  him  for  the  same.    I  left  hla  oflice 

at  11.40. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ohas.  Waorxb. 

Mr.  Groves.  Then  Mr.  Wagner  on  November  9  got  this  letter  from 
Mr.  Smith. 
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The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  84,  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves  as  follows : 

BxHiBiT  No.  84. 

Phitjidelphia,  Pa.,  yovemher  9,  1909. 
Mr.  Chasles  Wagneb, 

JS18  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Dear  Sib  :  This  Is  to  advise  that  I  shall  need  no  further  information  respect- 
ing subject  mentioned  in  our  conversation  of  October  2. 

Yours,  truly,  r.  j.  Smith. 

Mr.  Groves.  Now,  these  people  kept  on  working  on  our  employees 
for  some  time,  and  we  had  a  man  employed  as  a  manifest  clerk,  and 
I  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  they  still  continued  getting 
the  information.  They  seemed  to  know  everything  we  did.  There 
was  not  a  thing  that  they  did  not  seem  to  get  on  to.  They  seemed  to 
have  a  regular  secret-service  corps  somewhere  to  watch  everything 
we  did.  They  did  everything  they  could  to  undermine  us.  They 
went  around  among  our  stockholders  and  tried  to  panic  them  and  told 
them  we  were  not  g^g  to  last,  and  had  them  all  up  in  the  air. 

The  CHAiBMAN.^iyhat  effect  did  that  have  on  your  customers? 

Mr.  Groves.  It  did  not  have  any  effect  on  our  customers  to  dis- 
courage them  from  shii)ping,  except  it  did  have  an  effect  in  this  way, 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  before,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance. They  practically  ostracised  us  on  the  insurance  proposition 
which  was  very  important.  We  had  to  equalize  the  rate  of  insur- 
ance charged  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  was  about  15  cents  on  a 
hundred  dollars.  They  brought  influence  to  bear  on  the  insurance 
people,  and  the  insurance  people  sent  out  circulars  to  their  customers, 
which  are  all  the  large  manufacturing  interests  and  the  large  ship- 
pers who  carried  floaters — what  they  mean  by  floaters  is  an  insurance 
policy  that  is  applicable  to  any  line  of  steamers  on  which  their  goods 
happen  to  move.  Of  course,  the  shippers  pay  that  insurance  on  a  rate 
of  about  15  cents.  They  notified  these  people  that  their  floaters 
would  not  apply  on  ships  owned  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steam- 
ship Co.  That  was  a  Knockdown  blow,  and  that  practically  elimi- 
nated our  cotton  shipments,  and  we  had  to  pay  in  many  instances  as 
high  as  70  cents  to  get  some  ^oods  as  against  the  15  cents  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Eventually  it  drove  most  of  that  business  away 
from  us,  all  the  higher  class  of  freights. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  started  a  while  ago  to  tell  about  your  clerk 
making  out  your  manifests. 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a  man  doing  our  manifests  at  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  name  of  Joshua  E.  Staneruck.  This  man  was  for- 
merly employed  by  the  Clyde  Line.  He  was  very  efficient  in  his 
business,  tnoroughly  up  on  all  the  rates,  and  we  assumed  him  to  be  a 
very  valuable  man.  But  there  was  somebody  getting  an  account  of 
our  manifests,  and  we  could  not  find  out  who  it  was,  and  so  I  put  a 
watch  on  this  man  Staneruck ;  I  did  not  like  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
man,  but  I  could  not  find  out  any  other  way  they  could  get  it,  because 
we  had  our  manifests  all  locked  up  at  night.  We  followed  him  very 
closely  and  the  very  first  thing  we  knew  he  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  when  we  inquired  the  reason  he  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  has  got  me  a  position  with  Lease,  the  leather  man," 
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a  large  customer  of  the  Southern  Pacific.    So,  of  oourse,  that  nther 
increased  my  suspicions. 

Then,  I  took  a  young  man  out  of  the  Baltimore  Steamboat  office 
whom  I  had  brought  up  from  a  boy.  I  put  him  up  there  in  charge  of 
the  manifests,  and  he  came  to  me  one  day  in  a  terrible  state  of  ex- 
citement. He  said,  '^  Mr.  Groves,  Mr.  Staneruck  asked  me  to  meet 
him  up  here  by  the  Reading  Railroad  office  the  other  evening  and  I 
went  up  there  to  see  him.  He  lives  out  there  on  the  Reading  rwd, 
and  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me.  I  went  up  there  and  he  asked  me  if  1 
would  not  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  our  manifests,  and  he  said  he 
would  pay  me  for  it.  I  told  Mr.  Staneruck  I  could  not  think  of  it. 
He  said, '  Now,  look  here,  Harry,  where  do  you  live?  ' "  The  young 
man  had  just  got  married.  He  said,  "Winter  is  coming  on. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  your  coal  bins  filled  full  of  coal  ?  " 

So  the  young  man  came  down  to  see  me  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment. "  Well,  now,"  I  said,  "  look  here,  Harry.  I  suspicioned  that 
man  and  now  that  proves  it.  I  would  like  to  6nd  out  who  the  party 
is  that  is  going  to  pay  that  money.  I  suspicioned  that  Smith  got 
scared,  ana  I  have  an  idea  it  is  the  Clyde  people.  You  try  and  mid 
out  from  him  who  is  getting  the  manifests.^' 

So  I  got  him  to  communicate  with  this  man  again,  and  this  man, 
Staneruck,  writes  him  this  letter. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "  Exhibit 
No.  86,"  and  was  read  bv  Mr.  Groves  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  85, 

» 

[    »  Philadrlphia,  Novemhcr  /.  1910. 

Friend  Harry  :  Everything  arrniiged  as  you  requ«6ted.  WiU  you  let  roe  h-iv,j 
the  last  one  in  and  out  on  Fiiday  evening,  6  p.  m.,  same  iilaceV 

Mr.  Groves.  He  never  signed  his  name  to  it  at  oil.  That  will  iden- 
tifv  his  handwriting 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  identify  that  as  his  handwriting? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  can  be  identified  as  his  handwriting.  I  think 
this  man  Harry  could  identify  that.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  plenty 
of  his  handwriting  up  there  on  our  records* 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  vou  suflSciently  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir;  \  could  not  swear  to  it.  So  I  got  Harry  to 
write  him  this  letter. 

The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  86  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Groves,  as  follows  : 

Exhibit  No,  80. 

NOVEMBEB  2.  1010. 

Dear  Jack  :  Yours  received  and  glad  to  know  everything  is  arranged  0.  K- 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  question  your  loyalty  in  the  matter,  but 
naturally  I  must  know  who  will  guarantee  me  the  position.  I  understaiw,  m 
you  stated  Saturday,  the  third  party  was  not  to  be  shown,  but  It  is  ratbtf 
shady  passing  the  word  along  that  I  will  be  taken  care  of  without  any  ««^,V^- 
So  I  wUl  have  to  be  sure  that  I  know  where  I  stand  before  getting  mjwi  to 
ft  position  ttiat  would  be  hard  to  get  out  of. 

Trusting  you  will  fix  up  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  whereby  I  can  meet  toe 
party  in  question.    Hope  you  will  be  able  to  arrange  matters  saUsfftctorily. 

Hasit. 
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Mr.  Gboves.  My  idea  in  getting  him  to  write  that  letter  was  that  I 
wanted  to  find  out  who  that  third  party  was.  I  wanted  this  boy  to 
meet  him  up  there  and  find  out.  But  I  could  not  get  it.  Then  I 
thought  the  matter  over  and  I  was  going  to  have  this  Staneruck 
an-ested.  I  was  goin^  to  give  this  Harry  the  manifests  and  have  him 
make  arrangements  with  tliis  man  to  pay  him  so  much,  and  have  the 
detective  up  there  and  when  the  manifests  passed  to  arrest  him. 
I  had  arranged  to  have  him  arrested,  but  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  I  thought  there  would  be  so  much  publicity  and  such  a  hulla- 
balloo  that  I  dropped  it  and  called  Harry  off  and  told  him  not  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  him.  And  the  thing  stopped  right 
then  ana  there,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Post.  Have  you  had  trouble  with  your  manifests  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Groves.  No;  the  thing  stopped  then.  I  had  copies  made  of 
that  contract  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Yoakum  and  some 
of  those  men,  and  they  got  onto  it  and  that  stopped  all  that  kind  of 
busings. 
Mr.  Post.  Is  there  a  statute  which  penalizes  conduct  of  that  kind  ? 
Mr.  Groves.  I  suppose  there  is.  I  had  this  up  with  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  the  Attorney  General.  I  know  Mr.  Wickersham  very  well ;  he 
used  to  be  our  attorney  in  New  Yoris.  He  sent  his  special  man  over 
to  Philadelphia  and  he  looked  into  this.  I  have  His  correspondence 
here.  His  special  agent  told  me,  '^  You  can  put  those  people  in  iail 
any  time  you  want  to."  That  is  what  he  said.  I  never  followed  it 
up.  The  thing  got  so  complicated  that  it  would  take  all  a  man's 
time  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Now,  in  the  competition  with  these  people,  there  was  a  very  large 
movement  of  molasses  from  New  Orleans  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  bound  up  all  those  people  under  contracts,  so  we 
could  not  get  any  molasses  under  a  rate  of  $1.80  a  barrel,  with  the 
understanding  at  the  end  of  the  season  they  were  to  give  a  rebate  of 
35  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  HuMPHRBT.  I  do  not  understand  the  last  part  of  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Groves.  That  they  rebate  them  35  cents  a  barrel  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  with  the  understanding  thev  ship  the  entire  product  by 
the  Southern  Pacific.    They  absolutely  had  tnem  tied  hana  and  foot. 
The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  copies  of  any  of  those  contracts? 
Mr.  Groves.  No  ;  I  did  have  some  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
has  become  of  them. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  copies  of  those  contracts? 
Mr.  Groves.  I  have,  but  I  could  not  tell  the  exact  nature  of  them. 
That  was  about  the  substance  of  it. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Were  they  printed  contracts? 
Mr.  Groves.  They  were  written  contracts. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Signed  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Signedby  the  company.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  a  large 
receiver  of  that  molasses,  and  I  presume  you  would  get  this  informa- 
tion from  him.  That  is  Stewart,  of  Baltimore,  of  Stewart  &  Gnatz, 
ft  large  molasses  receiver.  He  was  the  beneficiary  of  a  great  many 
of  those  rentes. 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  any  other  firm  ? 
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Mr.  Groves.  Not  right  off.  I  presume  I  could  get  some  of  them. 
I  presume  this  man  Stewart  could  satisfy  you  as  to  the  facts.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  could  get  copies  of  some  of  those  contracts. 

Then  when  we  got  into  operation  we  made  application 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  conoeminff  molasses  when 
they  agreed  to  pay  rebates  on  the  condition  that  all  the  shipmeots 
were  by  the  Southern  Pacific  line  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Those  matters,  Mr.  Alexander,  would  not  absolutelv 
come  right  to  my  notice ;  it  would  to  our  traffic  man.  That  was  ail 
in  the  hands  of  our  traffic  man,  who  was  Joseph  B.  Cabell,  of  New 
Orleans.  He  is  absolutely  familiar  with  all  that  rebate  system;  i 
very  able  man,  and  he  was  familiar  with  a  ^reat  many  of  the  manipu- 
lations of  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  during  this  time.  I  presame 
if  you  wanted  to  get  that  information  you  could  get  it  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  He  is  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Post.  Have  they  continued  this  rebating  up  to  the  present 
time! 

Mr.  Groves.  No;  we  broke  that  up.  We  put  in  a  rate  on  that 
molasses  less  the  rebate.  Then  they  had  nothmg  to  rebate  on.  We 
put  in  an  open  rate  less  the  rebat>&— ^1.40. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  did  that  have  on  your  business! 

Mr.  Groves.  It  had  this  effect :  We  did  not  get  any  other  business. 
because  they  held  a  threat  over  those  people  and  said  it  would  be 
only  a  short  time  until  we  went  out  of  business.  They  held  a  threat 
over  them 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  cut  the  rate? 

Mr.  Groves.  We  made  the  rate  $1.40,  less  than  the  rebate;  practi- 
cally what  they  were  getting. 

Now,  when  we  went  into  operation  we  made  an  apphcation  for 
membership  in  the  Southwestern  Traffic  Committee  of  ilew  York,  of 
which  Mr.  Spence,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  other  allied  lines 
were  members.  Well,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble  they  positively 
refused  to  admit  us  to  membership  in  that  association.  I  have  all 
the  correspondence  here  with  Mr.  Cabell,  who  was  then  our  traffic 
manager  covering  this  proposition.  It  was  eventually  turned  down. 
Mr.  Biddle,  who  was  cnairman  of  the  Frisco  and  Rock  Island  ^- 
tem,  was. a  member  of  that  committee  and  he  did  everything  in  his 

Eower  to  get  us  representation,  but  they  had  a  rule  there  that  there 
ad  to  be  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee  before  they  would  admit 
us,  and  therefore  we  were  turned  down.  Here  is  all  tne  correspond- 
ence, and  here  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell  from  Mr.  Biddle 

The  Chairman.  Take  up  each  letter.  Read  them  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  let  them  be  identified  for  the  record — those  that  are 
rdevant. 

The  letters  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  stenographer  Eidiibits 
No.  87  to  103,  inclusive,  and  were  read  by  Mr.  Groves  as  follows: 
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Exhibit  No.  87. 
[Sonthwefltem  Tariff  Committee,  Office  of  Chairman,  Century  Building.] 

(Penonal.) 

St.  LouiB,  Mo.,  Wovemher  29,  1909. 
(Please  refer  to  file  19477.) 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Oabell, 

Traffic  Manager,  P.  d  O.  fir.  fif.  Co.,  Philadelphia^  Pa, 

Dbab  Sib  :  Replying  to  your  personal  letter  of  November  26,  file  17 : 
I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  yonr  farther  course  In  connection  with 
your  desire  for  membership  in  this  committee.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  application  was  originally  presented  to  and  considered  by  the  rate  committee 
at  New  York  last  summer,  and  upon  its  failure  of  adoption  was  referred  to  the 
executlTe  committee.  That  committee  has  declined  it.  This  concludes  the 
matter  unless  it  should  be  again  broui^t  up  by  some  of  our  members. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  A.  Leland,  Chairman. 


Exhibit  No.  88. 

17 
November  26,  1009. 
(Personal.) 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ldand, 

Chairman,  Southweatern  Tariff  Committee,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Referring  to  yonr  19477,  of  November  23,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
your  advise  is  a  great  surprise,  as  I  had  hoped  from  my  conversation  wiUi  you 
when  last  in  St  Louis  that  the  investigations  had  been  quite  satisfactory  to  all 
of  the  membership. 

I  beg  now  to  ask  what  the  situation-  is  at  the  present  time.    Has  the  applica- 
tion beoi  filed  indefinitely  and  will  it  be  necessary  to  renew  same  in  order  to 
revive  it,  or  can  this  be  called  up  again  by  members  of  your  association? 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  promptly,  I  am,  yours,  truly. 


Traffic  Manager. 
JBC5-PAH. 


Exhibit  No.  89. 
[Southwestern  Tariff  Committee,  Office  of  Chairman,  Century  Building.] 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  yovemher  2S,  1909. 
Please  refer  to  file  19477. 

Mr.  JosxPH  B.  Cabell, 

Traffic  Manager,  Philadelphia  d  Oulf  Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Referring  to  your  note  of  November  20  from  New  Orleans : 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  executive  committee  of  this  organization,  at  a  meeting 
at  this  office  on  Monday,  at  which  there  was  a  full  representation  of  all  the 
members,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discussion  of  application  of  your 
company  for  membership  in  this  committee.  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  action  of 
the  committee  was  not  favorable  to  your  request. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  company 
has  been  shown  as  a  participating  carrier  in  the  two  tariffs  published  by  this 
office,  naming  rates  from  Seaboard  territory,  which  tariffs  apply  respectively 
to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  points ;  furthermore,  that  your  line  has  been  shown 
as  a  participating  carrier  in  all  of  the  tariffs  published  by  this  office  on  traffic 
from  Texas  points  to  Seaboard  territory.  This  office  does  not  publish  tariff^ 
from  Seaboard  territory  to  Texas  or  Louisiana,  and  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
oyer  rates  from  Seo board  territory  to  Texas. 
Yours,  truly, 

F.  A.  Leland,  Chairman. 
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Exhibit  No.  90. 

[Rock  iBlaod.  Frisco  Lines,  and  Chicago  k  Kaatern   liliDola  Railroad  Co..  ErauTtlk  4 

Terre  Haute  Railroad  Co.] 

Ghioaoo,  November  S9, 1999. 
Deab  Mr.  Cabell  :  Thanks  for  yours  of  November  26.    While  I  don*t  loam 
what  more  I  can  do  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  this,  yon  can  rest  sMored 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  in  tliis  shape.    The  methods  that  are  taln« 
pursned  by  some  of  our  competitors  are  beneath  our  notice. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  B.  Bdbu. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Cabkll, 

Traffic  manager,  PhUadelphia  d  Guif  Steamship  Oo^ 

Lafayette  BuOdkHf,  PMlad^hia,  Pa, 


Exhibit  No.  91. 

17 

Novembsb  26,  1999, 
<  Persona  L) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Biddlb. 

Third  Vice  President,  Rock  Inland  Lines,  Chicago,  TU. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  your  3176  regarding  our  application  for  membenfalp 
In  the  southwestern  tariff  commitee,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  informatioD 
contained  therein  is  a  great  disappointment,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  chainnan 
nboiit  two  weeks  ago  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  question  about  our 
election  to  membership  as  soon  as  he  could  get  the  membership  committee 
together. 

Our  competitors  have  certainly  resorted  to  every  unfair  means  imagiaable 
to  force  us  into  a  position  of  manipulation  of  rates.  As  one  evidence  of  thia  I 
attach,  for  your  information,  a  blue-print  copy  of  contract  made  by  thAr  PhlU- 
delphia  agent  with  n  detective  to  secure  and  to  purchase  from  our  employeei 
certain  information  regarding  our  business.  This  work,  I  understend,  wis 
done  under  the  Instructions  of  Mr.  Spence  and  evidently  with  the  hope  Out 
they  might  find  some  tangible  evidence  which  would  Justtfy  the  mallcions  and 
false  charges  of  manipulation  of  rates. 

I  realize,  of  course,  to  what  extent  you  would  be  interested  in  any  nnder 
standing  which  might  arise  between  us  and  our  competitors,  and  I  only  sotolt 
this  to  you  believing  that  you  iAiould  be  fully  advised  of  all  that  they  are  doioi; 
in  this  particular. 

The  original  of  the  above  is  in  the  possession  of  the  president  of  oar 
company. 

Thanking  you  for  the  assistance  which  you  have  given  us,  I  am. 
Tours,  truly. 


JBC-PAH.  Traffic  Mnnao^. 


Bxhibit  Na  92. 

[Frtflco  Llnea,  Traffic  Department.] 

Ghioago,  November  th  19(19, 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Oabell, 

Traffic  Manager,  Philadelphia  d  Gulf  Steamship  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dbab  Sib:  At  the  last  week's  meeting  of  the  executive  committal  of  tbi 
6outhwestem  Lines,  the  chairman  ruled  that  it  took  the  unanimous  oooMot  to 
admit  steamship  lines,  and  our  efforts  were  powerless  to  bring  this  about 
I  presume  for  the  present  we  will  have  to  go  on  working  as  we  ara 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  B.  Bidm* 
TBo. 
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Exhibit  No.  03. 
(Peraoiwl)  17 

OCTOBEB  28,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Lelaud, 

Chairman  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee,  8t.  Louia,  Mo. 

Deab  Sib:  Please  refer  to  our  letter  of  October  19  and  be  good  enough  to 
advise  me  if  you  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  me  to  appear  before  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  aonthwestem  tariff  committee  in  regard  to  our  applica- 
tion for  membership.  I  feel  satisfied  that  with  the  data  which  I  have  in  hand 
that  I  would  be  able  to  enable  these  gentlemen  to  see  this  matter  in  an  entirely 
different  light  Assuring  you  that  anything  which  you  can  do  to  assist  me  in 
the  premises  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  I  am,  with  kindest  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Traffic  Manager. 

JBC-PAH. 


Exhibit  No.  94. 

{Tht  Miwiouii  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Bt.  IjOuIb,  Iron  Mountain  A  Southern  Railway  Co.  and 
leased,  operated,  and  independent  lines.     TraiBc  department. 

St.  Louis,  June  t,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  8.  Gboves, 

President  Philadelphia  d  Oulf  Steamship  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  your  favor  of  May  29,  file  17,  advising  that  the  Philadelphia 
&  Gulf  Steamship  Go.  will  operate  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  and 
has  made  application  for  membership  in  the  southwestern  tariff  committee; 
that  you  understand  the  application  was  given  consideration  at  meeting  of  that 
committee,  held  in  New  York  May  28,  and  same  was  referred  to  the  executive 
officers. 

We  have  Just  received  report  from  Chairman  Leland  of  the  southwestern 
tariff  committee,  and  I  presume  it  will  have  consideration  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  M.  Johnson, 

Vice  President. 

JT. 


Exhibit  No.  95. 

fMlfssouri,  KflnRns  &  Texas  Railway  System,  office  of  vice  president  and  traffic  manager. 

C.  Haile,  vice  president  and  traffic  manaj^er.] 

File  No.  107. 

St.  Louis,  June  2,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Groves, 

President  Philadelphia  d  OtUf  Steamshp  Co.. 

Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  29,  file  17,  addressed  to  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Stubbs  and  others,  with  reference  to  membership  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Gnlf  Steamship  Co.  in  the  southwestern  tariff  committee,  I  beg  to  sny  that  I 
sball  be  glad  to  give  the  subject  due  consideration  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  practi- 
cable to  bring  it  before  the  executive  committee  of  the  southwestern  t^iriff  com- 
mittee. 

Yours,  tmly,  C.  Haile. 


EIXHiBiT  No.  96. 


[Philadelphia  *  Gulf  Steamablp  Co.,  office  of  the  president,  Drelel  Building.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stnbba,  traffic  director.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  G.  T.  Nicholson,  third 
vice  president,  A-,  T.  it  8.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. :  Mr.  W.  B.  Biddle,  third  vice  president 
C  bT  I.  *  P.  By..  Chicago,  111. ;  Mr.  C.  Halle,  vice  presldwit  M.,  K.  &  T.  Ry.,  St.  ^uls. 
Mo.;  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  vice  president  Missouri  Pacific  By.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mr.  H.  B. 
Parrell,  F.  T.  M..  St.  Louis  Southwestern  By.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mr.  B.  F.  Cost,  vice 
presideDt  Kansas  City  &  Sot^them  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.] 
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FmfiWffFHiA,  jtfay  29,  199$. 

Please  refer  to  file  17. 

GBNTLXMKir :  The  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamahlp  Go.  haa  beea  oiiuiiied  with 
a  million  dollars  capital  for  the  purpose  of  opsratliig  a  permaneBt  aad  Mud 
line  between  the  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans.  The  companj  mm 
one  steamship,  has  another  under  charter  for  three  months,  and  has  practittOy 
closed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  third.  Operation  will  begin  on  Jane  1 
with  the  sailing  of  the  steamship  J.  L,  Luekenhach  from  Race  Street  Pier, 
Philadelphia,  for  New  Orleans.  The  next  sailing  from  Phlladtiphla  will  be  Uie 
steamship  Mae  on  June  12,  and  the  first  sailing  from  New  Orleans  wUl  be  die 
steamship  J.  L,  Luekenhach  from  New  Orleans  on  June  12.  It  Is  our  paipoie 
thereafter  to  have  sailings  from  each  port  every  other  Saturday. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Cabell  has  been  appointed  traflic  manager  of  the  line  and  bu 
full  authority  for  the  establishment  of  rates  and  divisions  with  connecttona  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  maintain  the  present  basis  of  rates  froo 
seaboard  territory,  and  in  evidence  of  Mr.  CabeH's  sincerity  he  has  applied  for 
membership  of  this  company  in  the  southwestern  tariff  committee  He  adriseB 
me  that  the  conunittee  considered  the  application  yesterday  and  referred  nme 
to  you  gentlemen  without  recommendation. 

This  letter  Is  to  impress  upon  you  the  Importance  of  prompt  and  careful  om- 
slderation  so  as  to  enable  us  to  become  parties  to  existing  tariffs  In  oonnectioB 
with  such  lines  as  may  desire  to  interchange  business  with  usl  An  eariy 
acknowledgment  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Pretident, 

JBO-CWB. 
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BiAT  27.  1909. 
Mr.  F.  A.  LELAno, 

Chairman  Sauthtcestem  Tariff  Committee, 

Care  of  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  2f.  Y. 

Deab  Sib  :  Referring  to  my  conversation  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  ask  that  you 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  membership  the  application  of  this  company  for 
membership  in  the  committee,  and  you  may  say  to  them  that  I  will  be  nrj 
glad  to  come  to  New  York  should  they  desire  any  further  statements  from  me. 
You  may  assure  them  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  maintain  identically  the  same 
basis  of  rates  from  the  seaboard  territory  as  is  carried  by  the  Morgan  line, 
and  that  I  will  do  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  a  desire  to 
destroy  revenue. 

Thanking  you  for  your  early  attention,  yours,  truly. 


Traffic  Manager. 
JBG-CWB. 


Exhibit  No.  98. 

[Telegraph  blank  of  Postal  Telegraph.] 

[6.  R.  Re.  4  8.09A.     May  26.    Received  at  120  Costomhoofle  PUce^  Drezel  BaUdinfr 

Philadelphia.] 

Nbw  Yobs;  May  £5, 190$. 
J.  B.  Qabell, 

T.  A.  46,  Philadelphia, 

Yes;  at  Hotel  Astor. 

F.  A-lAiaB* 
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Exhibit  No.  99. 
[Telegraph  blank  of  Postal  Telegraph.] 

Philadelphia,  May  25,  1909, 
F,  A.  Lklano, 

Care  of  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  N,  Y, 

Can  I  see  you  in  New  York  to-morrow?    Please  answer  promptly. 

J.  B.  Caabll. 
4.66  p.  m.    Charge  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 


Exhibit  No.  100. 

[Letterhead  of  the  Queen  St  Crescent  Route:  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad  Co.; 
AlatMima  ft  Ylcksburg  Railway  Co.;  Vlckaburg,  Shreyeport  ft  Pacific  Railway  Co.] 

(Membership  in  the  southwestern  tariff  committee.) 

Nbw  Obleans,  June  10,  1909. 
Mr.  Joe.  B.  Cabell, 

Traffic  Manager,  P.  d  G.  8,  8.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deab  Sib:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  ultimo, 
inclosing  copy  of  yours  same  date  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Leland,  chairman  of  the  south- 
western tariff  committee,  making  application  for  membership  in  that  com- 
mittee, which  I  trust  will  be  given  consideration  at  an  early  date. 
Toars,  truly, 

T.  F.  Steele. 


Exhibit  No.  101. 

May  21,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Lelano, 

Chairman  Southtoestem  Tariff  Committee, 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

Deab  Sib:  The  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  will,  effective  June  1, 
establish  regular  and  direct  sailings  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans, 
as  it  is  my  desire  to  establish  rates  from  seaboard  territory  to  points  reached 
by  lines  to  the  southwestern  tariff  committee. 

I  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in  your  committee,  and  trust 
that  same  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  your  members. 

Trusting  that  the  same  may  have  early  consideration,  and  assuring  you 
of  my  desire  to  take  no  action  which  would  in  any  way  disturb  the  present 
basis  or  conditions. 

Very  truly,  yours,  , 

Traffic  Manager. 

JBC-GH 
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(Membership  in  southwestern  tariff  committee.) 

May  27,  1909. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Leland, 

Okailrman  Bouthicettem  Tariff  Committee, 

e/o  Hotel  Astor^  Vew  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  telegram  of  even  date,  advising  that  my  pres- 
ence is  desired  at  2.80  to-morrow  afternoon  relative  to  application  of  this 
company  for  membership  in  your  committee,  beg  to  advise  that  I  will  be  on 
hand  at  2.90  as  requested. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Traffic  Manager. 

CWB-OWB. 
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Exhibit  No.  106. 

[Telegraph  blank  of  Western  Union  lUetrraph  Co.] 

[85  P  80  8N  18  dh  [Mifls.     Ht  New  York  May  27,  1909.] 

Joe.  B.  Cabell,  314  Philadelphia. 

Committee  desires  your  attendance  2.80  to-morrow  relative  membenbip 
your  line  in  committee. 

F.  A.LBLABD. 

(The  witness  read  in  full  Exhibits  Nos.  95,  93,  92,  91,  90,  89,  88, 
and  87  in  the  order  given.) 

Mr.  Gro^'es.  Now,  the  Southern  Pacific  took  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion against  our  admission  to  £hat  traffic  association.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Spence  went  so  far  as  to  notify  the  committee  that  if  they  admitted 
the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  he  would  withdraw  from  die 
committee  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  it.  Of  course,  that 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  Southwestern  Tariff  Association  da? 

Mr.  Groves.  They  control  the  rates.  They  make  the  rates,  and 
when  the  rates  are  changed  they  keep  in  touch  with  them  and  keep 
them  all  in  line,  and  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  be  a  member  of  an  asBo- 
ciation  of  that  kind,  because  it  gives  a  status  with  the  public  asd 
with  all  the  operating  lines  with  which  you  connect 

The  Chairman.  This  association  fixes  the  rates? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  determines  the  proportion 

Mr.  Groves.  The  division. 

The  Chairman.  The  division  of  the  rate  between  the  railroad  and 
the  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Groves.  Oi  course,  if  we  went  into  that  we  would  be  in 
Southern  Pacific  territory,  and  they  do  not  want  us  in  their  terri- 
tory.   Of  course,  we  would  have  just  as  much  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  joined  the  association,  of  course  you 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the  rates  made  by  the  association? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  simply  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  combination? 

Mr.  Gro^tss.  We  would  have  worked  all  in  harmony.  There  would 
have  been  no  cutting  of  rates,  and  things  would  have  worked  har- 
moniously, and  things  would  have  been  adjusted.  They  could  not 
discriminate  against  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  trving  to  obviate  the  difficulties  under 
which  your  line  was  laboring?  ^ 

Mr.  Groves.  We  wanted  to  be  put  on  a  parity  with  the  other 

lines  as  a  bona  fide  steamship  company,  which  we  were,  organized 

by  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 

'  The  Chairman.  The  benefit  would  have  been  to  the  shippers  from 

Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Philadelphia! 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas,  under  conditions  as  they  had  existed, 
all  that  traffic  came  by  way  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Groves.  It  all  carrie  by  way  of  New  York — ^a  most  peculiar 
condition.  New  York  absolutely  controls  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
There  is  not  a  steamship  line  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to-day,  ex- 
cept the  Merchants  &  Miners,  but  what  hails  from  New  York.  And 
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there  is  no  connection  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the 
whole  Atlantic  Ocean  except  our  line  to  Charleston.  I  want  to  give 
yon  a  little  histoiT  of  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  benefit  in  rates  would  it  have  been  to  the 
shippers  ? 

Mr.  Gboves.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  that  would  have  been. 
It  was  entirely  with  our  traffic  man.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
benefit,  certainly  the  same  as  any  other  competing  line.  We  would 
have  had  certain  rights 

Mr.  Thayer.  Wouldn't  you  have  been  competing? 

Mr.  Groves.  There  would  not  have  been  any  traffic  agreement. 
We  would  have  been  on  a  parity  with  those  people.  We  have  certain, 
rights  and  make  certain  rates  to  take  trade  from  our  territory  into 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  that  territory  is  much  closer  to  Philadelphia 
than  it  is  to  New  York.  We  would  give  a  great  benefit  to  all  the 
Peimsylvania  territory  and  Ohio  and  other  territory  and  throughout 
the  different  railroads  centering  in  Philadelphia — ^the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio,  the  Beading,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of  them. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  the  minutiae  of  the  division  of  rates, 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk  about,  because  that  was  prepared  by 
our  traffic  man.    That  does  not  come  under  my  supervision. 

Now,  when  we  got  into  operation  we  had  applications  from  a  num- 
ber of  these  different  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  stop  our 
steamers  northbound,  from  Jacksonville,  Savannah,  Tampa,  etc.  I 
went  south  and  looked  over  the  situation,  and  there  is  a  large,  a  very 
large  amount  of  rice  products  and  other  goods  from  the  Gulf  going 
into  these  different  ports,  such  as  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Tampa, 
and  Charleston.  Charleston  is  the  largest  distributing  point  for  rice 
products.  That  stuff  now  all  goes  to  New  York,  is  rehandled,  put  on 
the  ships  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Consolidated  Line,  and 
brought  back  to  those  ports  at  quite  a  high  rate.  Well,  these  mer- 
chants wanted  direct  service.  They  could  never  get  these  lines  to 
give  them  direct  service.  I  went  to  Charleston  after  visiting  the 
other  places,  and  the  merchants  got  together  there  and  agreed  to 
give  us  a  certain  amount  of  business,  bound  themselves  to  give  us  a 
terminal  and  to  cooperate  with  us  in  every  way,  and  they  showed 
us  by  their  data  that  an  immense  amount  of  business  was  handled 
into  Charleston,  some  by  rail  and  a  large  proportion  via  New  York, 
and  with  a  direct  steamer  they  said  they  could  increase  that  business 
very  largely. 

I  looked  over  the  situation  and  I  told  them  that  the  most  important 
thing  of  all  was  to  have  a  terminal.  We  went  along  the  river  front 
and  picked  out  a  terminal  called  Union  Wharf,  which  had  just  been 
built.  These  gentlemen,  through  their  chairman  and  Mayor  Rhett, 
promised  us  absolutely  we  should  have  that  terminal.  It  seems  that 
the  terminals  at  Charleston  were  owned  by  the  Charleston  Terminal 
Co.  The  Charleston  Terminal  Co.  was  the  Southern  Railway  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  were  the  dominating  interests,  and 
the  president  of  the  terminal  company  promised  this  committee  that 
we  should  have  this  wharf  that  belonged  to  the  terminal  company. 
Everything  was  favorable,  and  I  reported  to  my  board  of  directors 
the  facts  and  the  business  that  we  could  work  up  by  stopping  at 
Charleston. 
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We  put  in  our  tariffs  all  ready  to  start  the  business,  and  by  the 
time  our  ship  was  loaded  in  New  Orleans  bound  this  way  we  got  a 
wire  from  the  president  of  the  terminal  company  that  he  could  not 
allow  us  to  stop  at  Union  Wharf — that  he  would  have  to  put  us 
down  at  the  cotton  compress  wharf,  which  is  a  very  undesirable 
wharf,  full  of  cotton.  I  went  back  to  Charleston  and  we  had  an  in- 
dignation meeting.  I  told  them  they  had  taken  advantage  of  us — • 
that  they  could  not  deliver  the  goods.  Mr.  Rhett  said  the  situation 
was  just  this:  He  would  take  it  up  with  those  people  and  see  if  he 
could  not  get  us  this  wharf,  but  that  the  river  front  was  owned  by 
the  Charleston  Terminal  Co.,  which  was  practically  the  railroads, 
and  that  they  were  large  receivers  of  the  Clyde  Line,  had  a  working 
arrangement  with  them,  and  there  had  been  some  influence  brought 
to  bear  there  that  would  exclude  us  from  using  that  wharf.  He  said 
that  the  city  of  Charleston  held  an  option  on  all  that  water  front  at 
a  certain  price,  and  that  he  was  going  to  bring  it  before  the  council 
to  have  the  option  accepted  and  have  the  city  buy  it.    These  merchants 

?[ot  together  and  they  raised  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  purchase  the  site 
or  this  terminal  so  as  to  carry  out  their  contract  with  us.  But  they 
found  there  would  have  to  be  same  special  legislation,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Clyde  people  took  it  up  with  Mayor  Rhett  to  purchase 
the  entire  river  front  of  the  terminal  company,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  negotiation  and  our  fighting  them  they  offered  a  very  large  ad- 
vance in  the  price  at  which  the  city  of  Charleston  held  the  option  and 
they  obligated  themselves — the  Clyde  line  obligated  themselves  under 
contract  with  the  city  of  Charleston  to  spend  a  million  dollars  in 
improving  their  terminals,  and  the  whole  purpose  was  to  eliminate 
us  from  the  port. 

Well,  of  course,  we  were  not  going  to  be  shoved  out,  and  so  we 
eventually  succeeded  in  getting  a  wharf  they  had  had  built  and  leased 
it.  It  cost  us  considerable  money.  The  Clyde  Line  did  buy  the 
terminal,  and  in  taking  the  terminal  they  took  the  very  wharf  we 
wanted  to  use — ^included  that  in  the  terminal.  That  wharf  was  a 
long  distance  from  the  other  part  of  the  terminal,  but  they  included 
that,  which  was  proof  positive  of  what  their  object  was.  Of  course, 
that  put  us  to  a  very  great  deal  of  expense,  but  we  do  a  very  laige 
business  with  Charleston.  The. business  is  away  bevond  anything 
we  can  handle  from  the  Gulf.  It  is  a  wonderful  development. 
There  are  delivered  into  Charleston  over  500  cars  of  rice  alone  everv 
season.  We  have  landed  as  high  as  1,500  tons  of  rice  there  on  one 
ship.  We  never  bring  a  ship  into  Charleston  that  does  not  have  a 
thousand  tons  on  it.  It  could  be  very  largely  increased  if  we  had 
the  service  and  the  ships. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  river 
front  of  Charleston  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  railroads  and 
their  allied  interests? 

Mr.  Groves.  It  was  until  they  sold  out.  They  represented  what 
they  called  the  Charleston  Terminal  Co. — that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  it.  There  were  some  individual  owners  there,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
was  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  the  Clyde  Line  bought  all  that  front 
which  was  really  the  key  to  the  whole  Charleston  harbor.  They 
bought  that  from  the  terminal  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clyde  Line* 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is,  the  Consolidated  Line. 
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The  Chairmak.  The  Agwi? 

Mr.  Gboves.  The  same  concern. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  Government  is  spending  millions  to 
deepen  the  harbor  and  improve  the  channel 

Mr.  Groves.  Just  exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  let  these  special  interests  control  the  ter- 
minal ? 

Mr.  Groves.  It  is  absolutely  the  fact 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Who  is  listening  very  attentively. 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  a  positive  condition  which  we  are  up  against. 
They  did  everything  they  could  to  exclude  us  from  that  harbor,  but 
we  got  in.  It  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  to  do  it,  which  we  could  not 
very  well  afford  under  present  conditions. 

I  believe  that  is  pretty  nearly  the  end  of  the  histonr  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can  the 
efforts  that  were  made  to  keep  you  out  of  Charleston;  just  what 
schemes  were  resorted  to? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  pressure  was  brought  through  this  Clyde  inter- 
est and  some  railroads.  Of  course,  the  railroads  represent  the  situa- 
tion. I  came  here  to  Washington  to  see  the  vice  president  of  the 
Southern  Kailway  Co.,  and  we  had  it  brought  up  in  the  committee 
and  tried  to  have  them  vote  to  let  us  have  this  wharf,  and  he  prom- 
ised us  his  cooperation,  but  when  the  meeting  was  called  we  got  a 
dispatch  from  the  president  of  the  terminal  company  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  we  use  the  Union  Wharf,  the  one  we  had  s^ 
lected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  brought  their  influence  to  bear  and 
they  would  not  let  us  come  in  there. 

There  is  another  little  matter  I  wish  to  speak  of  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  finance  the  building  of  ships 
after  we  found  that  we  could  not  buy.anv  ships,  and  bv  the  time  we 
had  the  thing  pretty  well  financed — we  tnougnt  we  had  a  number  of 
times,  but  the  conditions  imposed  upon  us  were  very  stringent ;  some 
interests  called  them  down,  and  there  was  a  red  light  sprung  on 
those  people  and  thev  flopped  on  us  every  time 

The  Chairman,  (jo  into  the  details  of  that  so  it  will  be  intelligible 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Groves.  We  undertook  to  build.  Of  course,  I  can  not  very 
well  name  certain  gentlemen  and  financial  interests,  but  we  made 
application  to  several  large  banking  houses  to  finance  some  new 
ships,  and  we  thought  we  had  this  thing  about  financed.  Of  coul-se, 
they  naturallv  investigated  the  matter  and  the  only  people  we  could 
go  to  were  all  in  that  interest.  Of  course,  anybody  would  realize  the 
minute  we  asked  them  what  the  result  would  be.  They  got  it  and 
that  is  all  there  was  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  York  interests?    Who  were  theyf 

Mr.  Groves.  It  was  all  through  the  Southern  Pacific  interests  and 
the  Clyde  Line  interests—people  that  financed  those  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Southern  Pacific  interests  and  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  interests? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes.  By  that  you  understand,  Mr.  Alexander,  that 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  business  is  controlled  by  those  New  York 
interests.    Every  steamship  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  outside  of  the 
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Merchants  &  Miners — and  the  Merchants  &  Miners  is  half  owned 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  road — every  ship  hails 
from  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  controlled  by 

Mr.  Groves.  By  New  York  interests. 


The  Chairman.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies 

Mr.  Groves.  And  the  Harriman  interests. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroad  interests? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  shipyards  does  the  Southern  Pacific  own 
on  the  Atlantic? 

Mr.  Groves.  They  do  not  own  any  shipyards. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  1  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Groves.  They  build  all  their  ships  down  at  Newport  News, 
but  Harriman,  I  think,  really  floated  that  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  controlled,  if  not  owned,  by  the  Southern 
Pacific? 

Mr.  Groves.  It  was  originally  built  by  Harriman,  I  think. 

The  Chauiman.  Bj  Huntington. 

Mr.  Groves.  Huntington,  I  mean.  He  was  interested  in  the  South- 
em  Pacific,  and  they  built  all  their  ships  there. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  reason  I  asked  was  that  I  have  been  informed 
they  refused  at  that  yard  to  consider  building  any  vessels  for  the 
coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Groves.  They  have  a  way  of  refusing.  The  rate  is  so  high 
and  the  conditions  are  so  hard  it  practically  means  the  same  thing. 
You  can  not  build  ships  in  this  country  in  competition  with  those 
people.  They  have  vou  absolutely  by  the  throat.  I  tried  for  four 
years  to  finance  and  ouild  some  ships  and  we  could  not  do  it. 

The  Chahiman.  What  yards  did  you  try? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  tried  the  Cramps;  I  tried  the  New  York  Ship;  I 
tried  Newport  News;  I  tried  the  Steel  Co.  at  Sparrow's  Point;  and 
the  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Co. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Fore  River? 

Mr.  Groves.  Fore  River,  too. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  these  companies  are  insisting  that  v^ 
shall  not  admit  foreign  wrecks  to  American  registry  in  order  to 
protect  their  industries. 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  I  understand  these  yards  are  controlled 
by  these  interests  to  which  you  refer,  and  American  citizens  can  not 
get  a  ship  built  there  except  under  onerous  conditions? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  practically  the  fact.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  it;  you  will  never  get  the  American 
marine  and  the  American  flag  on  the  seas  until  you  get  a  free-ship 
biU. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Groves.  Not  yet.  If  I  could  have  p[one  and  bought  inv  ship& 
the  same  as  an  American  can  buy  anything  else,  abroad,  I  woald 
have  had  as  fine  a  line  to-day  as  there  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Groves.  Because  those  ships  were  offered  to  me. 
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Mr.  HuMPHRET.  But  just  as  soon  as  the  foreign  ships  get  control 

of  the  coastwise  trade 

Mr.  Groves.  How  can  foreign 'ships  get  control  of  the  coastwise 
trade?  They  would  be  American  ships,  paid  for  by  American 
money.  I  do  not  mean  to  run  under  foreign  control.  I  mean 
under  American  control — ^American  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  would  prevent  your  competitor  from  buy- 
ing ships  and  squeezing  you  out,  just  as  they  do  now? 
Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  they  could  do  it,  sir. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  They  do  do  it  everywhere  else. 
Mr.  Groves.  My  dear  sir,  if  I  had  had  two  more  ships  the  entire 
shipping  interests  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  crushed  my  line. 
I  would  have  made  that  line  profitable ;  all  I  wanted  was  the  ships. 
I  did  not  care  about  their  cutting  rates.    I  could  have  made  the 
business.    I  have  been  in  this  business  in  competition  with  the  rail- 
roads for  45  years  and  I  have  always  made  good  where  I  had  the 
boats.    It  is  absolutely  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  concrete  illustration,  if  you  can,  of  how 
this  scheme  works. 

Mr.  Groves.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  circulars  sent  to  me  by  these 
different  foreign  shipyards  quoting  prices  on  ships  under  construc- 
tion to  finish  at  such  and  such  a  price — all  sorts  and  kinds  of  ships. 
Why,  the  prices  they  offer — and  they  not  only  offer  the  ships  for  a 
price  about  one-half  of  what  you  can  build  them  for  in  this  country, 
but  they  even  offer  to  finance  them.  But  you  can  not  run  those 
.ships  in  American  waters  and  they  are  of  no  use  to  us.  It  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  an  American  can  not  buy  and  use. 

\Ir.  Humphrey.  Suppose  you  had  the  ships,  now  would  that  help 
YOU  on  the  terminal  proposition? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  conditions  are  at  present  that  the  cities  are  going 
to  own  their  own  terminals  and  they  are  getting  their  own  terminals. 
The  Chairman.  And  if  Congress  would  give  them  to  understand 
that  not  a  dollar  would  be  given  for  the  improvement  of  their  har- 
bors and  channels  unless  they  do,  that  would  solve  the  question. 
Mr.  Groves.  That  is  exactly  right.    We  are  spending  millions  of 

dollars  improving  harbors  for  foreign  ships 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  make  that  speech.  I  have 
been  making  that  speech  myself  for  years.  ^  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Groves.  I  tell  you,  ^ntlemen,  I  know  from  experience  this  is 
a  fact.    You  can  not  revive  the  American  marine  unless  you  have 

TpoA  cnmQ 

Mr.  Post.  Why  can  not  they  build  them  in  our  shipyards  just  as 
cheaply  as  abroad  ?  . 

Mr.  Groves.  There  are  a  ^eat  many  reasons.  We  manufacture 
today  steel  plates  and  material  and  send  them  abroad  to  put  in  the 
bottoms  of  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Not  very  many. 

Mr.  Groves.  Quite  a  good  many  of  them,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  are  getting  them  cheaper  here  now  than 

thev  are  over  there.  ,     i-i    t.- 

ilr.  Post.  Give  us  some  reasons  why  we  can  not  build  ships  here  as 

cheaplv  as  they  do  abroad.  . 

Mr.  Groves.  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  shipbuilding  business.  If  they 
^ere  in  competition  with  foreign  builders  they  would  do  it. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  can  not  do  it  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  there'  is. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  main  objection  you  found  was  they  did  not 
want  to  do  it  ?    They  did  not  want  the  competition  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  No ;  oecause  the  other  fellows  were  their  customers. 
Here  is  an  illustration.  Take  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  gentlemen  know  Mr.  Stotesbury,  but  I  know  him 
very  well.  He  represents  the  Morgan  interests  in  Philadelphia,  and 
his  son-in-law  was  on  the  board  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Co.  1 
went  to  Mr.  Stotesburj^  and  I  wanted  to  build  four  ships.  "  Well,'' 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Groves,  if  you  will  build  those  ships  here  at  Cramp's 
I  will  lend  you  the  money."  I  said,  "  That  sounds  very  nice,  Mr. 
Stotesbury."  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  worked.  I  got  out  all  my 
drawings  and  specifications  for  four  ships,  and  I  submitted  these 
plans  to  Cramp\,  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  the  Maryland 
Steel  Co.,  and  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth,  and  all  these  different  com- 
panies. The  bids  came  in,  and  Cramp's  bid  was  $100,000  a  ship 
more  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  they  know  about  that  in  advance? 

Mr.  Groves.  Mr.  Stotesbury  said  to  me,  "  Look  here.  Groves,  do  you 
know  the  William  Cramp  Shipyards  Co.?    Do  you  know  they  were 

Eretty  near  busted  up  ?  "    I  said,  "  I  heard  so.    I  understood  yoa 
elped  them  out  of  trouble."    He  said^  "  Yes ;  I  raised  $4,000,000  for 
them."    I  said,  "How  did  you  raise  it? "    He  said,  "I  raised  that 
money,  and  I  went  around  to  all  of  the  trust  companies  and  the* 
banks  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  said,  '  Gentlemen,  each  one  of  you  has 

fot  to  take  so  many  of  those  bonds,' "  and  he  said.  "They  took  them." 
le  said,  "  That  is  the  reason  I  want  you,  as  a  Philadelphia  institu- 
tion, to  build  those  ships  here."  That  was  his  argument.  Then,  I 
went  around  and  got  these  bids  on  these  ships.  I  came  back  to 
Stotesbury,  and  I  said,  "  Look  here,  we  are  up  against  it."  He  said, 
"  How  is  that?  "  I  said,  "  Look  at  those  bids.  I  could  not  recom- 
mend to  my  board  that  Cramp  &  Co.  should  build  these  ships  and 
pay  nearly  $400,000  more  than  I  could  get  them  somewhere  else.  It 
IS  out  of  line.  Here  is  the  bid  of  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth,  who  bid 
$100,000  less  a  ship  than  this  bid.  Those  are  the  people  who  ought  to 
build  these  ships/'  He  flew  right  off,  and  from  that  time  on  we 
never  got  a  word  from  Stotesbury  about  building  ships. 

Of  course,  information  like  that^-I  know  Stotesbury.  Those  gen- 
tlemen I  am  familiar  with,  and  I  would  not  like  that  to  be  made 
public.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  sub  rosa  with  you  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  want  to  put  myself  in  a  position  that  would — ^but  those  are  the 
facts  all  the  same. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  people  want  to  know,  just  these 

difficulties  that  are  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Thayer.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question  in  this  con- 
nection. ,    MJ    k 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  the  reason  the  shipyards  can  not  bmld  the 
ships  as  cheap  here  as  abroad.  It  is  the  money  interests;  that  is 
what  controls  them. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Last  May  a  number  of  us  went  down  to  see  the 
launching  of  the  Texas. 

Mr.  Groves.  What  did  you  say  ? 
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Mr.  Thayer.  Last  year  a  number  of  us  went  down  to  see  launch- 
ing of  the  Texas  at  Jfewport  New^s,  and  at  that  time  the  Panama 
Canal  bill  was  in  committee  or  just  reported  out — ^had  not  passed 
the  House — and  some  ship  man  down  there  said  to  me  that  if  we  di4 
not  admit  railroad-ownea  ships  into  the  canal,  we  could  not  get  any 

ships  built,  because  they  could  not  finance  them 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Thayer.  That  the  banks  would  not  finance  them  ? 
Mr.  Groves.  That  is  just  as  true  as  you  live. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Of  course,  my  answer  to  that  was  that  if  railroad- 
owned  ship^  were  excluded  from  the  canal  there  would  be  plenty  of 

money  to  finance  other  ships,  but  they  could  not  be 

Mr.  Groves.  You  will  find  the  same  interests  against  building  in- 
dependent ships  for  that  canal  as  I  found. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Some  gentleman,  whose  name  I  was  not  familiar 
with  and  which  I  did  not  make  any  effort  to  remember  at  that  time, 
had   attempted   to  build   a  line   of   ships   and   finance   them   for 
$40,000,000.    He  said  he  could  finance  them  if  anybody  could,  and 
failed. 
Mr.  Groves.  That  was  Baker. 
Mr.  Thayer.  That  is  in  line  with  your  experience  ? 
Mr.  Groves.  Absolutely  a  fact;  and  as  surely  as  you  admit  Ameri* 
can  railroad-owned  ships  to  that  canal,  the  canal's  utility,  so  far  as 
American  coastwise  business  is  concerned,  is  dead  and  done.    I  have 
had  a  lot  of  canal-business  experience.    I  will  give  you  a  lot  of  canal- 
business  experience.    I  have  had  lots  of  it.    I  know  exactly  how  it 
works. 

Mr.  Post.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  coastwise  trade  if 
Congress  passed  a  bill  permitting  Americans  to  purchase  foreign- 
built  ships  and  put  them  in  the  coastwise  trade  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  If  the  Americans  could  purchase  foreign-built  ships 
and  build  them  abroad  and  put  them  in  the  coastwise  business? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groves.  Owned  and  controlled  by  Americans? 
Mr.  Post.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groves.  Why,  that  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States.  It  would  lift  this  country  out  of  the 
greatest  slough  it  ever  got  into.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  this  country 
to-day.  You  take  every  country  in  this  world  to-day  that  is  of  any 
account — Germany,  France,  or  fengland — and  what  would  they  be  if 
it  was  not  for  their  merchant  marine?  And  what  is  this  coimtry 
going  to  be  eventually?  Absolutely  dependent  upon  foreigners  to 
carry  all  our  stuff.  Americans  pay  for  all  those  ships.  Something 
is  rotten  in  our  legislation  here,  absolutely,  in  the  shipping  line.  AU 
the  legislation  in  this  country  is  against  the  merchant  marine  of  this 
country.  Every  bit  of  it  is  against  the  merchant  marine;  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  is  against  the  merchant  marine  under  the  present 
rulings. 
The  Chairman.  Just  wait  a  minute.  Stop  right  here  and  we  will 
.  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.    It  is  now  10  mmutes  of  1. 

Thereupon,  at  12.50  o'clock,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
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AFTER  RECESS. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Xew  York  t  Bilii 
more  Line? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now? 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  the  same  difficulty  with  that  line 
as  you  had  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir ;  that  was  a  local  line  between  Nejr  York  and 
Baltimore.  That  line  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Baltimore  &  Phila- 
delphia Steamboat  Co.,  and  had  some  of  the  same  owners  and  the 
same  directors  as  the  Baltimore  &  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co.  1 
am  connected  and  identified  with  it,  and  my  father  was  before  me. 
The  Baltimore  &  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co.  plies  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  through  the  Chesapeake  Canal.  That  canal 
line  was  inaugurated  by  my  father  in  1838,  and  the  Ericsson  Line 
is  the  oldest  line,  and  tne  first  line  that  ever  used  a  propeller  wheel 
for  transportation  purposes.  It  was  named  after  the  inventor,  John 
Ericsson,  the  Swede.  That  line  was  incorporated  in  1844,  and  the 
first  boat  that  my  father  owned  was  the  steamer  Ericsson,  and  the 
propeller  wheel  and  engine  were  put  in  by  Mr.  Ericsson,  the  Swedish 
inventor. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  Swede  who  built  the  Monitor t 

Mr.  Groves.  The  same  man,  and  the  same  man  whose  body  the 
steamer  Baltimore  took  back  to  Sweden  when  he  died.  It  is  a  peculiar 
coincidence,  but  that  was  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  were  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  the  canal,  did  you  not! 

Mr.  Groves.  We  have  traded  through  the  Delaware  &  Chesapeake 
Canal  for  nearly  80  years,  and  the  conditions  of  canal  traffic  would 
apply  as  far  as  railroads  are  concerned  in  the  case  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  rate  of  toll  through  the  canal  has  been  fixed,  as  I 
understand,  at  $1.26  a  ton.  If  they  could  tow  American  ships 
througli  the  Panama  Canal,  bringing  the  coastwise  business  in  com- 
petition with  the  continental  railroads,  and  put  them  on  a  parity 
with  the  railroads  under  the  present  law,  where  they  have  a  right 
to  reduce  the  rate  in  competition  with  water,  they  would  have  to 
have  a  differential  of  at  least  12  cents  a  hundred  to  put  them 
on  an  equality,  and  cover  their  insurance  and  to  equalize  the  toll. 
You  see,  that  $1.25  a  ton — ^they  have  got  to  earn  that  before  ther 
pay  it;  it  has  got  to  come  out  of  their  freight  in  comDetition  with 
the  railroads.  I  contend  that  every  water  line  should  be  allowed 
a  differential  over  a  competing  railroad  line.  When  the  present 
interstate-commerce  law  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Regan,  of  Texas,  in- 
corporated in  that  law  a  clause — ^the  long-and-short-haul  clause- 
ana  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  he  had  at  that  time  in  his 
mind  a  restriction  as  to  the  railroads.  I  tell  you  this  as  a  fact  The 
railroad  attorneys  were  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  protested  against  that  long-and-short-haul  clause,  and  they  got 
a  ruling  from  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  where  a 
railroad  came  in  competition  with  water,  they  gave  them  the  right 
to  waive  the  long-and-short-haul  clause.  That  was  the  worst  club 
that  ever  happened  to  a  water  line.    The  consequence  of  that  decision 
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is  they  can  charge  "what  they  please,  and  file  their  rate.  They  can  make 
a  commodity  out  of  any  class  rate,  and  file  the  rate  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  thus  reduce  the  earnings  of  the 
water  line  in  competition  to  almost  nothing.  The  general  freight 
a^ent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  told  me  when  I  had  that  up  with 
him.  I  used  to  run  the  New  York  &  Baltimore  Line.  He  said,  "  I  say 
it  is  ridiculous  for  you  to  suppose  you  could  compete  with  us  under^ 
this  condition.  I  can  carry  freight  from  New  York  to  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  for  nothing  for  years,  and  it  would 
never  show  in  our  accounts."  They  have  got  all  the  interior  busi- 
ness at  full,  high  rates,  and  no  competition.  Two  railroads  running 
to  the  same  point  have  identically  the  same  rates,  whether  they  carry 
the  freight  on  a  haul  of  40  or  50  miles. 

Take  the  commodity  sugar :  They  will  charge  a  15-cent  rate,  where 
they  put  in  a  commodity  rate  against  Baltimore,  and  then  no  com- 
modity rate  for  the  interior;  but  when  in  competition  the  rate  is 
7  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  sugar.  We  used  to  get  12,  and  out 
of  that  we  used  to  pay  the  toll.  Not  only  7  cents  a  hundred,  but 
they  put  a  track  into  the  refinery,  and  then  the  sugar  is  all  loaded  by 
the  snipper.  They  do  not  put  a  dollar  on  it,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  is  unloaded  in  Baltimore  by  the  consignee.  Therefore  the  rail 
does  nothing  to  the  haul.  When  it  comes  to  us  it  has  got  to  be 
hauled  up  to  our  place,  unloaded,  and  loaded  on  our  boats,  and  the 
consequence  is  we  have  our  rate  down  to  80  cents.  You  can  see  what 
a  club  that  is.  Water  lines  can  not  exist  under  conditions  like  that. 
The  same  conditions  will  exist  under  the  Panama  Canal  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  and  they  have  the 
same  power.  They  will  make  those  lines  running  through  the  canal, 
unless  railroad-owned  lines — railroad-owned  lines  charge  the  same 
as  railroads.  Take  the  Merchants  &  Miners  out  of  Philadelphia. 
When  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  what  did  they  do  ?  Thev  used  to  have  a  differential  rate 
under  the  old  Boston  &  Philadelphia.  As  soon  as  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  took  hold  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  they 
put  all  the  commodities  rates  to  class  rates,  and  there  was  no 
comnetition. 

Mr.  Mellen,  when  he  bought  those  steamship  lines  out  of  New 
York,  put  them  all  upon  rail  rates,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  com- 
petition, but,  if  independent  lines,  they  would  claim  under  the  ruling 
of  the  interstate  law  a  right  to  put  any  commodity  and  charge  what- 
ever they  pleased. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  interior  points  in  the  country  compen- 
sated for  the  rest. 

Mr.  Groves.  Sure.  They  lived  on  that,  and  they  can  carry  it  for 
nothing  to  carry  the  point.  It  is  not  fair.  It  is  absolutely  the  worst 
kind  of  a  club  to  be  used  against  the  water  lines — it  is  absolutely 
against  the  water  lines,  and  the  worst  club  we  ever  had. 

We  have  been  competing  with  the  railroads  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  for  nearly  80  years.  We  were  in  existence  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  came  into  existence — ^that  was  the  old  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad.  We  have  just  an  over- 
night service,  just  as  good  as  theirs,  but  our  expenses  are  very  great, 
and  every  slice  they  get  out  of  us  on  a  commodity  rate,  and  a  re- 
duced rate  just  reauces  our  earnings.    There  is  no  attraction  for 
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capital  in  a  proposition  like  that,  when  you  have  got  that  kind  of 
a  law. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  beneficial  to  the  shipper? 

Mr.  Groves.  Only  as  far  as  that  one  local  city  is  concerned.  It  is 
no  benefit  to  the  shipper  for  the  entire  business;  it  does  not  help  him 
any.  Why  should  a  shipper  be  helped  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
carrier — it  practically  eliminates  the  carrier,  and  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time 

The  Chairman.  And  those  benefits  are  purely  local? 

Mr.  Groves.  Local,  wherever  the  railroad  comes  in  competition 
with  a  water  line. 

The  Chairaian.  All  these  points  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf* 

Mr.  Groves.  Yesj  and  it  led  up  to  the  railroads  absorbing  the 
water  lines.  That  is  what  led  up  to  it.  They  were  in  position  to 
beat  those  water  lines  down  until  they  could  absorb  them.  There  b 
the  same  condition  on  the  Lakes  and  everywhere  else,  where  they 
can  get  in  competition.  You  can  not  build  up  a  merchant  marine 
on  conditions  like  that,  where  you  legi.slate  against  the  water  in 
favor  of  the  rail. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  you  mean  is  that  while  the 
water  line  is  normally  the  cheaper  mode  of  transportation,  yet  under 
the  construction  given  the  interstate-commerce  law  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  they  have  absolutely  nullified  that 
benefit  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Groves.  Absolutely.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  rail- 
roads absorb  water  lines,  or  put  them  out  of  business,  and  the  rail 
puts  it  up  then  to  a  full  rate.    That  is  the  real  proposition. 

I  suggest,  if  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  a  suggestion 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groves.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  law  be 
amended  to  give  them  the  power  to  name  a  minimum  as  well  as 
a  maximum  rate,  where  they  come  in  competition  with  water  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  commission  the  power  ? 

Mr.  GRO^^:s.  Yes,  sir;  to  name  a  minimum  rate  as  well  as  a  maxi- 
mum rate,  where  they  come  in  competition  with  water  lines;  put  us 
on  a  parity  with  them.  That  is  absolutely  a  fair  proposition.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  those  gentlemen's  judgment;  that 
gives  us  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads,  unless  with  the  consent  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Groves.  We  would  cooperate  then,  and  we  are  not  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  I  say — you  did  not  catch  what  I  said— if  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  ^  give  them  the  power  to 
fix  the  minimum  and  maximum  rates,  then  the  railroads  could  not  put 
the  water  lines  out  of  commission. 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  out  of  service,  unless  with  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Groves.  Sure,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  would  be  responsible  for  it  then! 

Mr.  Groves.  Sure.  We  are  absolutely  willing  for  them  to  do  that; 
it  is  a  fair  proposition. 

And  then  I  would  make  another  proposition.  I  would  niake  a 
proposition  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the 
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same  ruling,  should  compel  the  railroad  lines — railroad-owned  steam- 
shin  companies  and  steamship  lines,  where  they  come  in  competition 
witli  the  railroads — allow  tne  steamboat  and  steamship  company 
lines  differential  rates.    For  instance,  I  will  give  you  an  illustration. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  for  instance, 
owns  a  line  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  rates  are  practically 
the  same — ^no  competition.  • 

The  Chairman.  Either  by  rail  or  water? 

Mr.  Groves.  Either  by  rail  or  water.  I  say  that  the  railroads 
should  not  be  allowed  to  charge  on  that  steamship  line  the  same  rate 
that  thej  charge  by  rail ;  that  there  should  be  a  differential,  and  no 
inclination,  if  the  railroad  owned  that  steamship  line,  for  self-pro- 
tection; that  is  the  only  way  they  can  get  it.  1  have  been  in  this 
business  for  40  years,  and  I  have  watched  every  line  on  the  coast  grow. 
Legislation  is  always  against  the  water  lines.  It  is  essential  for 
the  railroads  to  control  them,  and  the  Odvemment  has  put  a  club 
in  their  hands  to  control  them,  and  has  helped  the  railroads,  instead 
of  helping  the  water  lines.  Under  those  two  amendments  every 
railroad-owned  steamboat  line  would  have  a  differential  rate, 
compelled  to  be  charged  on  a  water  line  as  against  a  rail  line,  and 
that  is  in  favor  of  the  shipper,  and  in  favor  of  the  community  trad- 
ing to  the  same  point. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  whom  to  be  determined  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  are 
perfectly  willingto  leave  it  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Thater.  What  would  you  say  as  to  prohibition 

Mr.  Groves.  You  see,  by  that  ruling  it  would  prevent  the  discrimi- 
nation— that  is,  prevent  the  combination  of  raising  rates  on  water 
lines  as  high  as  rail  lines,  and  preventing  combinations.  You  would 
have  a  differential.  Those  rates  being  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  give  an  independent  line  a  chance. 

Mr.  Thayer.  What  do  you  sav  as  to  prohibition  of  the  ownership 
of  steamship  lines  by  railroads  f 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  any  railroad  ought  to  own  a  competi- 
tive steamship  line. 

Mr.  Thayer.  You  are  in  favor  of  that  prohibition  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  am  in  favor  of  that.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to 
own  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  immaterial  whether  the  railroad«5 
owned  steamships,  or  not,  if  they  can  make  a  commodity  rate. 

Mr.  Groves.  There  would  not  be  any  inducement ;  they  would  not 
want  to  then. 

Then,  I  would  make  another  one.  I  would  compel  all  railroads  to 
prorate  with  steamboat  and  steamship  lines  on  a  differential  rate, 
TTom  interior  points  to  the  port.  That  is  in  favor  of  the  shipper  and 
consignee. 

The  Chairman.  Illustrate  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Groves.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Suppose  there  is  a  shipment  to 
niove  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  and  we  will  say  the  rail  rate 
is  30  cents  a  hundred  on  a  certain  commodity.  Now,  say  that  is  a 
lower  commodity — fifth  or  sixth-class  freight,  2  or  3  cents  differen- 
tial. The  rate  by  rail,  in  combination  with  the  steamboat  line, 
should  be  28  cents,  and  they  should  put  in  28-cent  rate,  or  it  might  be 
a  27-cent  rate,  but  the  all-rail  rate  should  be  30,  so  as  to  give  the 
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water  line  a  chance  and  give  the  community  a  chance.  That  is  iux 
interior  business ;  that  gives  everybody  a  living  chance.  A  man  may 
not  be  able  to  sell  his  goods  on  a  dO-cent  rate,  but  he  may  beabletosell 
them  on  a  28-cent  rSte.  Railroads  have  an  advantage.  They  can 
well  afford  to  do  that,  because  on  all  low  commodities  they  do  not  put 
one  dollar  of  labor  on  them. 

You  take  our  situatidn  in  Philadelphia ;  the  railroads  at  the  present 
time,  where  they  get  a  chance,  take  advantage  of  the  water  Imes^  uf 
course.  We  have  our  own  trackage  in  Philadelphia.  Freight  is  all 
delivered  to  us  on  our  pier  on  the  tracks.  We  have  that  privilege 
from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Roads.  We  have  a  very  elegant  dock  there.  We  have 
one-half  of  it  and  the  Italian — a  foreign  line — has  the  other  half. 
At  the  present  time  we  pay  the  railroad  their  full  local  up  to  our 
ships'  sides  in  Philadelphia.  The  railroad  compels  us  to  unload  those 
cars,  and  if  we  have  any  interchange  traffic  bound  over  the  road,  re 
have  to  load  the  car's.  If  they  deliver  stuff  to  the  Italian  or  any  for- 
ei^  line,  the  railroad  unloads  those  cars,  and  if  the  Italian  line  has 
shipments  for  the  railroad,  the  railroad  loads  the  cars.  Do  you  see? 
That  puts  us,  as  a  coast  line  and  a  domestic  line,  to  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage; probably  it  may  be  anywhere  from  10  to  20  cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  discrimination  against  coastwise  business? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  foreign  export  business? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  all  very  important  things,  and 
the  unfortunate  condition  here  exists  that  there  are  no  independent 
lines  that  can  fight  these  very  conditions.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
independent  line  to-day  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  certainly  not  in 
Philadelphia,  except  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  or  Philadelphia  4 
Baltimore  Steamship  Co. — I  do  not  know  of  one.  You  see,  those 
New  York  interests  absolutely  throttle  the  entire  Atlantic  coast. 
They  own  all  the  ships.  You  can  not  charter  a  ship,  you  can  not 
build  a  ship  nor  buy  a  ship.  How  are  you  going  to  develop  com- 
merce ?  Every  one  of  those  ports  want  local  coastwise  business,  and 
the  great  majority  of  those  ports  are  ready  to  put  a  certain  amount 
of  money  in  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  do  that 
when  the  price  is  prohibitive.  Financial  conditions  are  absolutelT 
prohibitive,  but  if  we  had  the  right  to  purchase  foreign  ships  we 
could  equip  all  those  ports  in  competition  with  the  present  lines, 
with  the  proper  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  difficulty  of  financing  ships  be  better 
if  you  had  the  privilege  of  buying  foreign  shifts? 

Mr.  Groves.  You  would  have  competition  in  the  American  ship- 
yards, and  you  could  finance  those  ships  abroad* 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Groves.  With  foreign  capital ;  that  is,  by  giving^  them  your 
securities.  For  instance,  take  a  vessel  like  we  have  used  in  our  trade 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  shipyards  in  Philadel- 
phia would  ask  you  anywhere  from  $300,000  to  $325,000  for  a  ship, 
that  is  just  merely  a  coasting  vessel  or  freighter,  you  could  get 
that  very  ship  abroad,  built  under  the  same  specifications,  for  about 
$150,000.  There,  at  once,  you  have  an  investment  of  less  than  one- 
half  to  begin  with. 
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The  Chaibman.  How  about  money?  Do  you  find  money  with 
which  to  buy  even  American  ships  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Oji  account  of  tne  heavy  cost  of  construction,  as  I 
understand,  in  England  those  foreigners  would  finance  a  vessel.  Fop 
instance,  they  will  build  a  ship  at  $150,000,  and  you  can  show  them 
vour  prospectus,  and  if  you  nave  reasonably  proper  men,  men  of 
integrity  and  standing  behind  your  proposition,  they  will  finance 
that  ship,  accept  your  mortgage  or  bonds,  and  will  take  your 
second  or  debenture  bonds  and  carry  them  until  the  line  becomes 
remunerative,  and  they  continue  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds  and  to  hold  those  bonds  at  the  bank,  and  then  after 
the  thing  becomes  profitable,  and  thereafter  they  assist  your  proposi- 
tion on  a  reasonable  basis.  But  you  can  not  do  that  here.  It  you 
go  to  a  banker  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  first  place,  the  only  way  he 
will  finance  you  is  on  a  basis  of  10  per  cent  on  10-year  equipment 
bonds  and  compel  you  to  pay  one-tenth  every  year  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.    They  will  want  a  bonus  from  you  of  so  much  stock. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  interest  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Six  per  cent.  You  can  not  get  anything  for  less  than 
f»  per  cent  here.  1  suppose  you  could  get  it  for  about  4  per  cent 
abroad.  And  they  want  a  lx)nus  of  your  stock,  and  only  give  60 
per  cent,  and  then  you  have  ffot  to  put  up  40  per  cent  in  cash  yourself. 

Mr.  Post.  Just  what  would  this  stock  bonus  be  on  a  ship  that  costs 
you  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Sir? 

Mr.  Post.  Just  what  would  this  stock  bonus  be  on  a  ship  that  costs 
you  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  They  would  want  pretty  near  that  much  in  the  face 
value  of  the  stock.  You  see  what  Mr.  Morgan  got  for  financing  the 
Steel  Trust^-$50,000,000.  I  heard  that  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  was  financed  by  Drexel,  the  Philadelphia  representative  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  they  took  an  equal  amount  of  the  common  stock 
for  the  bonds,  and  within  six  months  the  common  stock  paid  a  divi- 
dend. I  know  one  gentleman  who  did  not  put  a  dollar  m,  but  who 
just  put  his  name  to^the  underwriting,  and  he  got  $500,000  worth  of 
stock,  and  that  stock  is  worth  par  to-day,  or  a  little  over.  Those 
are  the  conditions  we  are  up  against. 

Mr.  Stevens.  What  do  you  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  stock  the 
bank  would  want? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  up  to  the  bank.  From  my  own  experience, 
they  want  pretty  near  dollar  for  dollar.  I  would  not  say  a  "  bank," 
but  those  matters  are  generally  handled  through  what  you  call 
"  banking  institutions  or  underwriters'  syndicates. 

Mr.  Stevens.  If  the  steamer  cost  $200,000,  what  would  you  incor- 
porate for? 

Mr.  Groves.  We  would  not  incorporate  for  the  steamer.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  line  we  are  incorporated  at  $1,000,000.  We  have  sold 
not  quite  one-half  of  our  stock  at  par,  which  leaves  about  $500,000 
or  $600,000  in  the  treasury.  That  stock,  of  course,  is  what  they 
would  want  as  a  bonus.  Our  treasury  stock  they  want  for  nothing — 
what  we  pay  dollar  for  dollar  for.  That  is  the  way  they  work  it. 
You  see,  there  is  no  inducement,  Mr.  Alexander,  under  the  present 
law,  where  the  railroad  can  make  what  rates  they  please  in  compe- 
tition with  water.    That  applies  in  conference  lines  as  well  as  any- 
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where  else.  The  banker  is  going  to  look  at  that  thing,  and  he  can  not 
see  how  you  can  make  any  money.  But  if  you  have  a  differential, 
so  the  railroad  can  not  crush  you,  then  you  nave  some  assurance  oi 
being  able  to  make  some  kind  of  a  reasonable  condition  with  your 
bankers,  the  same  as  they  do  abroad;  and  if  we  had  that  privilege 
of  going  abroad  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  question  about 
financing  of  those  ships.  A  ship,  Mr.  Alexander,  that  costs  $150,000 
is  the  same  size  ship  as  one  which  costs  here  $300,000,  and  she  has 
double  the  earning  capacity  if  she  carries  the  same  tonnage.  It  will 
not  cost  any  more  to  run  her,  and  the  interest  account  is  only  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  buy  two  ships,  of  course,  with  the  same 
investment? 

Mr.  Groves.  Sure ;  two  in  place  of  one,  and  then  you  have  financed 
yourself  and  got  your  money. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  steamship  companies  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
charge  uniform  rates  to  all  shippers? 

Mr.  Groves.  At  present  they  have  to,  because  they  file  their  rates 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  except  on  the  port-to-port 
business.  On  the  port-to-port  business  they  make  any  rate  they 
please. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Groves.  What  is  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  That  they  may  charge  any  rate  they  please  on 
port-to-port  business. 

Mr.  Groves.  Do  I  think  that  ought  to  be  a  fact? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  so? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  think  the  port-to-port  business  ought  to  be  left  Q^n^ 
but  it  would  not  be  necessary  with  this  amendment  I  suggest.  With 
that  amendment  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  if  the  Interstate 
•Commerce  Commission  fixed  the  rate,  if  they  saw  fit,  but  that  would 
ilot  always  work.  There  is  one  very  strong  point  against  that — the 
tramp  ship.  So  the  water  line  ought  to  w  free.  Of  course,  that 
would  be  with  the  consent  of  the  commission,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
there  would  be  any  trouble  about  getting  that  consent,  if  the  condi- 
tions were  properly  explained.  Those  commissioners  are  reasonable 
people,  and  the  interest  would  be  the  same  as  our  interests  We  do 
not  want  to  carry  freight  any  cheaper  than  we  have  to,  yet  we  want 
to  get  certain  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Any  law  undertaking  to  regulate  water  transpor- 
tation would  necessarily  eliminate  the  tramp  steamer  as  a  regulator 
of  rates,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Groves.  Well,  hardly.  The  tramp  steamer,  Mr.  Alexander, 
only  carries  full  cargoes.  They  do  not  carry  package  freight  or 
merchandise  freight,  but  only  heavy  commodities  such  as  phosphate 
rock,  lumber,  coal,  and  probably  sometimes  cotton.  It  would  not 
affect  the  general  class  rates  at  all.  It  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  thfe  class  rates.  I  think  that  is  legitimate  business  for  the  tramp 
steamers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  that  they  should  have  sucn 
a  privilege. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  information  to  the  effect  that  the  small 
shipper  is  charged  a  higher  rate  than  the  large  shipper  on  the  port -to- 
port  business.    Do  you  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind,  sir. 
Take  our  own  business 
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The  Chairman.  If  that  exists,  do  you  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
remedied  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  it  does  exist. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  it  exists.  The  rates  are  all  the  same.^ 
I  know  with  respect  to  ours  it  does  not  exist.  We  run  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  we  do  not  charge  a  man,  whether  he 
ships  a  thousand  tons  or  whether  he  ships  one  ton,  any  different  rate. 
We  do  not  make  any  lower  rate  for  a  large  shipment  than  for  a 
small  shipment.  We  take  it  at  a  class  rate  or  commoditjr  rate,  what- 
ever the  cargo  may  be.  The  commodities  are  on  large  shipments  and 
heavy  stuff;  there  is  no  commodity  on  small  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  condition  like  this:  On  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where,  for  instance,  a  large  shipper  agrees  to  ship  100,000  or 
125,000  or  150,000  barrels  of  a  certain  commodity,  the  steamship 
company  makes  a  certain  rate.  Others  engaged  in  the  same  business 
ship  smaller  quantities  of  the  same  commodity,  and  the  steamship 
company  will  say  to  the  smaller  shipper,  "If  you  agree  to  ship 
100,000  or  125,000  or  150,000  barrels,  we  will  make  you  the  same 
rate."    Do  you  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  covered  by  the  difference  between  the  carload 
and  less-than-carload  rates.  The  carload  rate  is  always  the  less 
rate  than  the  less-than-carload — that  is  practically  the  same  proposi- 
tion— but  every  man  that  ships  the  same  amount  of  goods  is  entitled 
to  the  same  rate,  and  always  gets  it,  as  far  as  I  know.  We  never 
mak^  any  rates  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  see  in  that  instance  the  small  man  has 
not  sufficieht  business  to  make  a  contract  to  ship  100,000  or  125,000 
or  160,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Groves.  We  have  had  no  experience  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  specific  complaint  here  before  us 
now. 

Mr.  Groves.  It  may  be  a  specific  article,  or  one  specific  movement, 
but  a  man  who  has  as  large  a  shipment  as  that  would  be  very  likely 
to  use  a  tramp  ship. 

Thfe  Chairman.  Because  he  ships  in  cargo  lots? 

Mr.  Groves.  We  do  not  make  a  difference  of  that  kind.  We  make 
that  a  commodity ;  that  goes  under  commodity  rates,  for  certain  arti- 
cles. I  do  not  know  what  the  article  is  that  you  refer  to.  If  you 
would  name  the  article,  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  tar  or  pitch. 

Mr.  Groves.  Pitch  or  tar;  that  is  manufactured  and  shipped  in 
large  lots,  and  very  often  handled  by  tramp  vessels  in  whole  car- 
goes. We  put  in  a  commodity  on  tar  that  covers  every  shipment, 
whether  small  or  a  large  lot,  and  covers  the  commodity  of  tar, 
whether  a  man  ships  a  thousand  or  five  barrels — ^he  gets  the  same 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a  party  says,  "  I  want  to  get  a  rate  from 
the  company  to  ship  100,000  oarrels  of  tar  or  pitch  for  the  year," 
and  he  ^ts  a  certain  rate.  Another  man  in  the  same  business  goes 
to  the  shipping  company  and  says,  "  I  want  to  ship  50,000  barrds  a 
year."    They  would  say,  "  We  can  not  give  you  the  same  rate  as  we 
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give  the  man  who  has  agreed  to  ship  100,000  barrels.    If  you  will 
agree  to  ship  100,000  barrels  a  year,  we  will  give  you  the  same  rite.'' 

Mr.  Gro\^£8.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Groves.  We  would  not  do  that.    We  would  give  the  man  with 
50,000  barrels  the  same  rate  as  the  other  man. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  shipping  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities that  he  could  charter  a  steamer,  he  could  protect  himself. 

Mr.  Grovrs.  a  great  many  movements  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, are  controlled  by  the  manufacturer.  What  I  mean  by  that  is, 
he  sells  his  goods  delivered.  For  instance,  you  take  the  questicm  of 
suffar.  We  have  a  commodity  rate  in  on  sugar  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore  of  80  cents  a  himored.  It  does  not  make  any  dinerence 
with  the  sugar  refiner.  They  pay  the  freight  whether  they  shipoD<^ 
two,  five,  or  a  thousand  barrels,  and  they  get  the  same  rate.  We  do 
not  bind  them  or  anybodjr  else  to  specific  shipments.  That  is  a  com- 
modity that  covers  the  shipment  ox  sugar,  and  the  same  thing,  in  my 
judgment,  would  govern  us  in  our  New  Orleans  business — that  every 
man  gets  the  same  rate  on  the  same  commodities.  I  think  that  is 
right.  Unless  a  man  comes  in  and  he  wants  to  put  in  a  tramp 
steamer  and  carry  a  whole  load,  and  if  he  can  not  get  a  tramp 
steamer  and  the  other  man  gives  him  a  rate  equal  to  a  tramp  rate, 
he  does  that  in  self-protection.    That  is  a  matter  of  law  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  first  instance  to  which 
I  referred  the  rates  that  the  big  shippers  got  were  secret  rat^. 

Mr.  Gro\*e8.  Secret  rates?  I  do  not  know  anytliing  about  that 
We  have  no  secret  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  the  tariff  on  port-to-port 
business  being  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 
some  other  commission  having  jurisdiction? 

i[r.  Groves.  That  port-to-port  business  I  insist  is  a  very  serious 
proposition  under  present  condition  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  Why  so? 

ilr.  Groves.  Simply  on  account  of  that  long-and-short-haul  clause 
that  I  spoke  of.  A  railroad  can  put  in  any  rate  thev  please  and 
make  a  commodity  out  of  it  and  file  that  rate  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  thev  can  cut  under  us  and  do  what  they 
please,  and  if  they  do  that  we  have  got  to  put  in  a  lower  rate  to 
meet  it. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  condition  is  remedied  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Then  that  disappears. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  all  right? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  If  they  had  to  file  port-to-port  rates? 

Mr.  Groves.  If  we  were  allowed  and  the  railroads  compelled  to 
give  us  a  differential  and  protect  us  the  same;  they  have  got  it  all 
now,  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  permitting  contracts  with 
shippers  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  It  is  wrong:  absolutely  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Why  so? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  others.  We  never  make 
a  contract  with  any  shipper.  We  are  in  direct  competition.  We 
never  make  a  contract. 
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The  Southern  Pacific  was  one  of  the  other  points.  They  used  to 
bind  up  everybody  with  their  contracts.  We  never  bound  anybody 
up  witn  our  contracts.  We  have  been  running  80  years^  and.  we 
never  did  that.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  before  the  interstate 
law,  on  traffic  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  used  to  bind  people  up 
with  their  contracts,  and  when  we  were  closed  in  the  winter  time  on 
account  of  the  ice  they  would  go  to  our  shippers  and  say,  "  You  have 
got  to  ship  your  stuff  by  us  all  the  time,  or  when  the  Ericsson  Line  is 
out  of  business  we  will  charge  you  almost  double  during  that  time." 
It  reflected  back  on  those  people  then,  because  the  peopfe  came  right 
to  us  when  they  were  free  and  made  no  antagonism.  We  never  have 
any  trouble  with  our  shippers,  and  no  man  ever  shipped  over  our 
lines  who  ever  said  he  ever  lost  a  dollar  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
.  Mr.  Stephens.  If  a  shipper  offered  you  100,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  a 
second  one  offered  you  50,000  tons,  would  the  last  man  get  the  same 
rate  per  ton  as  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Groves.  Absolutely.  We  have  one  commodity,  and  that  is  all 
there  is  about  it.  That  is  our  rate  to  everybody.  We  do  not  charge 
one  man  one  price  and  another  man  another  price.  Everybody 
gets  the  same.  We  have  no  secrets,  our  manifests  are  open  to  every- 
body.   We  have  no  rebates  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Your  line  has  always  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  found  any  serious  trouble  with  the  large 
shipper  in  pursuing  that  policy? 

Mr.  Groves.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  anybody ;  we  treat 
everybody  fair,  and  we  never  have  any  trouble  with  anybody,  and 
never  did  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  marine  insurance  because  they 
discriminated  against  you? 

Mr.  Groves.  They  did  when  we  first  went  into  it.  They  did  two 
or  three  years.  We  have  since  then  got  the  matter  adjusted  and  got 
hold  of  an  insurance  from  the  Hartford  and  Aetna,  of  Hartford,  who 
came  to  our  rescue  and  examined  our  vessels  and  everything  of  the 
kind,  and  they  gave  us  a  satisfactory  rate;  that  is,  after  the  other 
fellows  put  an  embargo  on  us,  and  since  then  we  have  got  our  rates 
down  to  a  basis  in  which  we  can  handle  the  business  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, but  before  that  we  could  not  do  anything.  We  were  tied  hand 
and  foot. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  they  were  in  combination  against  you 
and  in  league  with  the  railroads  and  with  the  Agwi   lines? 

Mr.  Groves.  They  practically  eliminated  us.  They  sent  out  cir- 
culars that  their  floaters  would  not  apply  to  Philadelphia  &  Gulf 
steamships  until  these  other  people  came  in  and  helped  us,  and,  of 
course,  that  created  competition  and  eventually  we  worked  the  thing 
down  and  got  things  into  pretty  good  shape  and  we  have  got  the 
same  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  marine  underwriters  did 
that  voluntarily  or  were  forced  into  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir ;  they  never  did  it  voluntarily,  but  some  pres- 
sure was  brought  on  them.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  have 
never  known  such  a  thing  before  in  my  life.  We  have  been  insuring 
for  years  and  we  never  have  known  such  a  thing  or  with  any  other 
line.    I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  before. 
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The  Chairman.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  their  attitude? 

Mr.  Groves.  To  crush  us  out,  to  keep  us  from  handlii^  the  i  Asi- 
ness.  It  costs  money.  We  had  to  equalize  that  rate.  They  knew 
that    We  had  to  pay  as  high  as  70  cents  where  they  only  paid  15. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "they"? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  mean  our  competitors ;  I  mean  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  consolidated  lines. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  I  understand  you,  those  inter- 
ests said  to  those  marine  insurance  companies,  "  Now,  if  you  insure 
those  boats  we  boycott  you;"  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Groves.  Something  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
it  is,  but  some  arrangement.  There  certainly  was  a  pressure  brought 
there  somehow.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was.  Those  people  are  tw 
mendous  insurers. 

The  Chairman.  The  shippers  would  not  care  to  patronize  your 
line  if  they  had  to  pay  that  aifference  in  the  rate;  is  that  correct! 

Mr.  Groves.  What  did  you  say?  They  could  not  do  it.  The  peo 
pie — ^they  have  what  they  call  floaters. 

The  Chairman.  You  explained  that. 

Mr.  Groves.  And  they  were  elitninated  from  our  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groves.  Practically  they  were  told  that  those  floaters  did  not 
apply  to  our  lines.  These  people  would  not  go  around  and  hunt 
other  insurance  because  they  have  their  insurance  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  standard  policy  with  a  uniform  rate! 

Mr.  Grov-es.  That  is  where  it  operatea  against  us  and  where  the 
pressure  was  brought.  We  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Pennsylvania  and  tne  Reading  railroads  to  handle  that  cotton  from 
our  ships  right  into  the  New  England  mills.  That  stuff  would  come 
to  New  York;  it  would  be  on  a  lighter  and  lightered  around  the 
harbor  to  the  railroad  terminals.  There  was  a  very  considerable  loss 
there  on  the  railroads^  but  we  cotild  put  it  right  in  the  cars  and  de- 
liver it  right  in  the  mills,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  any  robbery  on 
that  cotton  and  the  service  was  perfect ;  the  best  service  on  the  coast 
The  only  way  they  could  hurt  us  was  on  that  insurance  proposition. 
Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  things  in  the  world  to  insure,  and 
they  would  not  insure  any  cotton  on  our  ships,  and  yet  they  woulil 

five  no  reason  for  it.    That  just  practically  cut  us  out  of  cotton 
usiness.* 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  greater  risks  on  your  diips  than 
any  others? 

Mr.  Groves.  Not  a  particle.  We  have  got  it  all  right.  We  can  do 
it  now.  When  the  other  fellows  came  to  our  help,  the  Aetna  and 
Hartford,  they  were  very  strong  concerns,  and  went  into  the  marine 
business,  and  they  were  willing  to  do  it,  and  they  let  U5  in. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Who  came  to  your  help? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  Hartford  and  Aetna  Insurance  Cos.,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  two  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stephens.  They  had  not  been  in  the  previous  combine? 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir.  There  was  no  combme ;  only  lately  these  two 
companies  got  into  the  marine  business,  and  they  are  very  strong 
concerns. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  attitude  of  those  companies  toward 
you  now — the  ones  in  this  combine? 
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Mr.  Gboves.  We  have  no  trouble  now.  We  have  got  the  rates 
down  to  a  reasonable  basis. 

The  Chaibkan.  Are  they  willing  to  make  you  a  rate  now  ? 

Mr.  Gboves.  Oh,  yes;  they  would  make  us  a  rate  now,  but  they  have 
not  removed  that  floater  on  merchandise  business,  but  on  cotton  thev 
Lave.  On  outward  cargoes  they  have  the  same  arrangement  as  with 
the  Aetna;  they  made  overtures  that  they  would  give  us  the  same 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  other 
questions?  [After  a  pause.]  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation you  have  to  suggest  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gboves.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  in  your  committeeV 
jurisdiction  or  not.  This  is  on  behalf  of  the  Baltimore  &  Philadel- 
phia Steamboat  Line.  We  trade  through  the  Delaware  &  Chesa- 
peake Canal.  The  Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  public  highway  and  is  13f  miles  long,  and  it  is 
charterea  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  State  of  Delaware,  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  fix  and  change  the  rate  of  tolls  at  their 
pleasure.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they  must  get  so  much  money  out 
of  our  line  whether  we  can  afford  to  pay  it  or  whether  we  can  not 
afford  to  pay  it.  They  assessed  us  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  on 
our  gross  receipts;  they  had  a  defalcation  in  their  company  some 
years  ago  of  about  $800,000,  which  increased  their  fixed  charge  some 
$40,000  on  business,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  squeeze  more  money 
out  of  us.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  le^slation 
covering  interstate  canals.  That  canal  has  reduced  our  earnings  to  a 
minimum,  and  in  fact  during  the  latter  few  years  we  have  prac- 
tically made  nothing  on  account  of  the  excessive  rates  of  tolls.  This 
year  they  have  changed  their  rates  again,  and  they  undertake  to 
charge  us,  instead  of  so  much  a  ton,  so  much  per  cent  on  the  gross 
tonna^  of  our  steamers,  which  amounts  to  a  higher  rate  for  that 
13f-miles  haul  than  the  rate  fixed  for  the  Panama  uanal.  It  amounts 
sometimes  to  as  hi^h  as  $1.50  a  ton,  which  is  absolutely  prohibitive. 
There  is  a  public  highway,  a  connecting  link  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  it  seems  to  me — of  course  we  have  been  trying  under 
the  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  of  which  Hampton  l^ore  is 
president,  to  get  the  Government  to  buy  that  canal  and  make  it  a  free 
canal,  and  I  expect  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  do  it, 
but  in  the  meantime  we  are  up  against  a  very  hard  proposition  there. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  Who  does  that  canal  belong  to? 

Mr.  Gboves.  It  belongs  to  a  private  corporation.  It  was  built  by 
subscription.  Each  one  of  the  States  subscribed.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania subscribed  $100,000,  the  State  of  Maryland  subscribed 
$100,000,  and  the  State  of  Delaware  subscribed  $50,000,  and  the 
United  States  Government  eventuallv  finished  it.  The  United  States 
Government  subscribed  $760,000  or  $800,000 ;  in  fact,  I  could  not  tell 
you  what  the  exact  amount  is. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  controlled  it  ? 

Mr.  Gboves.  It  is  controlled  by  no  railroad,  but  there  have  been 
times  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  did  have  a  considerable  influ^ 
ence  over  what  rate  they  should  charge. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  What  canal  is  it  that  the  railroad  owns  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  railroads  own  the  Delaware  &  Raritan,  that  is 
between  Bordentown  and  New  York.    We  had  a  line  which  run 
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through  the  two  canals,  and  we  had  to  take  it  out.  To  show  how 
that  operates  against  the  public  good,  before  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio 
Railroad  was  built,  they  nad  a  contract,  as  I  understand  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  to  move  a  certain  tonnage  of  coal.  Of 
course  there  was  bitter  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  coal  was  coming  north  or  goinjg  east  at  a  rate,  I  think,  of  SJ  cents 
a  ton  or  something  of  the  kino.  The  Pennsylvania  brought  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal,  and  they  worked  it  this 
way:  We  had  our  two  lines  gomg  through  the  Chesapeake  Canal. 
and  we  had  the  Baltimore  &  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co.,  and  we  had 
the  New  York  &  Baltimore  Transportation  Line,  which  ran  between 
Baltimore  and  New  York  and  traded  through  the  two  canals,  and 
they  came  up  through  the  Chesapeake  and  then  went  on  up  to  New 
York  bv  the  Delaware  &  Raritan.  The  Delaware  &  Raritan  was 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  combined  tolls  on  the 
through  traffic  were  about  25  per  cent,  which  paid  15  per  cent  to  the 
Delaware  &  Raritan  for  32  miles'  haul  and  10  per  cent  to  the  Dela- 
ware &  Chesapeake  Canal. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  We  have  heard  it  argued  frequently  the  past  year 
that  the  tolls  upon  vessels  going  through  the  canal  was  no  ofetruction 
to  commerce? 

Mr.  Groves.  Was  no  obstruction  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  can  not  understand  how  that  would  work.  If  you 
were  in  the  business,  you  would  think  differently. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Some  very  learned  gentlemen  have  been  making 
that  argument  and  they  say  it  is  no  obstruction. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  think  they  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  it  operated  in  this  canal  business.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  went  to  these  people  and  they  made  a  deal 
that  if  they  would  put  this  toll  rate  up  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio— 
I  forget,  but  I  think  it  was  20  cents — this  is  only  from  recollection— 
that  they  would  make  our  rate  10  cents  and  give  them  the  15  cents 
from  us.    Do  you  see  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  do  what  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  They  would  accept  from  us  for  the  32  miles  10  centj 
and  give  the  15  cents  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  if  they  would 

?ut  up  the  rate  on  the  coal  business  practically  to  eliminate  coal. 
hat  figured  all  down  to  what  it  would  amount  to.  That  is  what 
caused  the  building  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  to  Philadel- 
phia; that  started  the  fight.  You  see,  there  is  where  a  canal  can 
cripple  commerce.  There  is  no  coal  goes  through  that  canal  at  all. 
And  none  has  gone  through  there  since  that  time.  Then  they  shoved 
that  toll  up  to  15  cents  and  we  eventually  had  to  get  out.  The  charge 
on  our  Philadelphia  line  for  the  short  haul  was  25  cents.  There  was 
another  discrimination.  Clyde  had  a  line  going  through.  They 
charged  10  cents.  So  Clyde  pulled  around  and  he  went  around  out- 
side to  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Washington,  but  we  could  not  pet 
outside  because  it  was  too  long  a  haul  for  us,  and  they  had  us.  and 
they  have  got  us  yet. 

So  that  IS  only  one  instance  of  one  canaL  but  every  canal  in  this 
country  has  been  absorbed  bv  the  railroads,  or  been  practically 
killed.  ^ 
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The  Ddaware  &  Raritan  was  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad 
and  used  to  do  an  enormous  business ;  it  does  practically  nothing  now 
and  has  been  allowed  to  practically  fill  up.  So  it  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  jurisdiction  over  canals  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  protection  of  the  water  commerce. 
That  is  interstate  business  absolutely,  pure  and  simple,  and  they 
char^  us  just  as  much  toll  on  our  wayfreight.  For  instance,  we 
lock  into  Delaware  City,  and  we  will  carry  that  freight  probably 
300  vards,  and  they  charge  us  just  as  much  toll  as  though  it  went 
all  the  way  through  the  canal.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  any  rights 
they  are  bound  to  respect.  These  are  conditions  that  I  think  you 
want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  clear  from  your  statement  of  facts  that 
the  Government  would  have  jurisdiction  over  the  tolls  of  that  canal. 

Mr.  Groves.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  so  as  through  the  Panama  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Absolutely  to  fix  a  reasonable  rate'. 

Then,  they  have  got  a  most  ridiculous  toll  sheet  here.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  rate  they  are  going  to  charge  us  now. 

But  I  got  away  from  that  story.  They  proposed  to  charge  us, 
and  are  charging  us  now,  10  cents  a  gross  ton  on  the  gross  tonnage 
of  our  registered  tonnage  of  steamers.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  absurd 
that  is.  lou  take  our  steamer  Ericsson^  for  instance,  which  has  a 
registered  tonnage  of  897  tons,  according  to  the  regulations  of  meas- 
urement bv  the  United  States  Government.  We  can  not  load  on  that 
boat  dead-weight  capacity  over  275  tons;  that  is  her  full  loaded 
capacity,  loaded  down  to  the  guards  on  the  canal,  and  all  she  will 
carry  through  the  canal,  since  it  only  has  9  feet  of  water.  So  you 
see  they  are  charging  us  on  more  than  three  times  what  the  vessel 
carries.  Then,  they  charge  us  the  full  charges  on  empty  boat  coming 
back  tiie  same  tonnage  and  the  same  price,  whether  she  has  anything 
in  her  or  whether  she  has  not.  That  is  the  present  rule  under  which 
we  are  working,  and  we  had  a  dispute  with  them;  and  to  overcome 
that,  I  had  to  cut  my  sailings  down  from  every  day  to  every  other 
day,  and  we  have  refused  to  pay  them  on  the  empty. 

According  to  their  printed  toll  sheet,  a  boat  that  passes  through 
the  canal  loaded  one  way  has  a  right  to  return  empty  free  inside  of 
30  days.  They  say,  however,  we  are  working  under  a  special  agree- 
ment, and  they  will  not  apply  that  to  our  boat. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Government  has  no  control  over  that  canal! 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir ;  but  the  Government  has  large  interests  in  it, 
and  it  is  really  a  public  highway.  It  takes  the  same  position,  in  my 
opinion,  as  a  toll  road  would.    It  has  no  right  of  transportation 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  the  people  are  very  anxious  to  have  the 
Government  take  it  over. 

Mr.  Groves.  Oh,  yes;  take  over  the  canal.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  great  benefit  to  the  Atlantic  coast  to  have  that  a  free  ship  canal,  a 
magnificent  thing  for  the  whole  Atlantic,  and  do  more  to  equalize 
rail  rates  than  anything  I  know  of.  These  people's  toll  sheet  is 
absolutely  absurd.  They  talk  about  putting  us  on  this  toll  sheet. 
This  toll  sheet  probably  is-  older  than  the  canal,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  got  over  a  hundred  articles  mentioned  here ;  and  you  take  our 
transportation — and  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  it  has  got 
in  it — and  we  are  absolutelv  unable  to  work  under  any  such  rate. 
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For  instance,  take  the  question  of  sugar.  On  this  toll  sheet  sugar 
is  20  cents  a  thousand  pounds,  or  40  cents  a  ton.  We  only  get  80 
i*ents  a  ton  for  it. 

The  Chatrman.  From  Philadelphia  to  where? 

Mr.  GR0^^B8.  That  is  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore. 

The  toll  sheet  on  the  canal  is  20  cents  a  thousand,  or  40  cents  a 
ton.  By  the  time  we  load  and  unload  out  of  our  ports  we  would 
not  have  anything  left.  Other  articles  are  nm  up  as  high  as  a  dollar 
a  ton.  Of  course,  we  could  not  work  under  this  toll  sheet;  it  would 
be  an  absolute  impossibility.  And  this  is  the  condition  under  whidi 
we  are  working  on  that  canal.  They  reserve  the  right  to  diarffe 
whatever  they  please.  If  you  would  like  to  have  one  of  these  toll 
sheets,  I  will  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Alexander  [handing  document  to 
the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Groa-es.  There  is  another  one ;  this  is  1906,  and  the  first  one  is 
1012. 

Mr.  Post.  You  said  that  this  canal  was  built  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania contributing  $100,000,  Maryland  $100,000,  Delaware  $50.0»30, 
fl'nd  the  United  States  $800,000  or  $900,000. 

Mr.  Grovbs.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  amount  the  Unted  States  Government  gave,  but  some- 
where between  $800,000  and  $900,000. 

Mr.  Post.  Were  there  any  other  contributors? 

Mr.  Groves.  The  other  was  contributed  by  private  subscription. 

Mr.  Post.  What  would  that  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  think  the  canal  cost  originally  about  $1,900,000.  It 
was  built  by  hand,  by  shovels,  and  dug  out  with  shovels,  and  their 
stock  to-day  is  of  no  value,  but  they  have  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
about  $2,600,000,  $800,000  of  which 'was  this  defalcation,  which  thev 
had  to  assume. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  referring  to  the  difficulty  you 
had  in  procuring  ships,  the  same  difficulty  obtains  with  reference  to 
the  chartering  or  ships? 

Mr.  Groves.  Absolutely.  Mr.  Alexander,  I  will  give  you  an  illns- 
tration  of  that.  Last  fall  we  were  very  much  crowded  with  business, 
and  one  of  our  boats  had  to  so  to  the  shop  and  have  some  repairs 
made;  and  I  had  to  charter  a  boat  to  get  away  from  our  congestion. 
I  had  every  broker  in  New  York  emjMoyed  to  try  to  get  me  a  boat, 
and  the  only  boat  we  could  get  was  one  of  Bull's  boats;  and  we 
eventually  got  that  boat,  and  1  had  to  pay  him  $11,000  for  the  trip. 
There  are  no  boats  on  the  coast — none  to  be  had.  And — ^take  the  con- 
dition that  exists — thousands  of  tons  of  stuff  waiting  for  transporta- 
tion which  they  could  handle  with  these  boats,  and  you  can  not  jret 
a  boat. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Is  that  due  to  the  scarcity  of  steamships  or  to  influ- 
ence of  the  interests  which  they  were  using  against  you  t 

Mr.  Groves.  Both.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  caused  by  a  great 
scarcity  of  ships  and  the  demand  for  ships.  They  are  not  there,  and 
they  can  not  be  had;  and  then  these  very  interests  that  I  speak  fo 
you  about  have  ships  laid  up  in  their  Brooklyn  yards,  ships  which 
they  have  replaced  with  new  vessels — excellent  vessels  for  this  trade— 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Clyde  Lin^ — which  they  will  neither 
charter  nor  sell,  and  you  can  not  get  them  at  any  price.^ 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Groves.*  The  Southern  Pacific,  five ;  and  with  those  five  ships 
they  organized  a  company.  That  is  another  thing  they  did.  And 
this  man  Spence  and  those  men  there — and  called  it  the  Gulf  Line — 
got  just  as  near  to  us  as  they  could ;  and  then  they  made  certain  rates 
to  particular  territory  covered  by  our  connections  south  to  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  and  brought  great  odium  on  us  through  those  people, 
to  the  effect  that  we  were  cutting  rates.  They  put  those  ships  into 
Baltimore — anywhere — tramped  tnem ;  and  we  took  it  up  with  these 
I>eople,  and  we  proved  to  them  it  was  not  our  line,  but  it  was  that 
other  line  that  nad  or^mized  this  company  called  the  Gulf  Line: 
and  I  said  to  Spence,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  ships?  " 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "we  are  going  to  do  as  other  people  do;  we  ar.e 
going  to  put  them  wherever  we  can  get  a  load."  I  said :  "  In  other 
words,  you  are  going  to  use  it  as  a  club  on  anybody  that  goes  into 
that  territory?"  And  he  said,  "Yes;  that  is  what  we  organized 
this  company  for.  We  have  filed  our  accounts  down  at  Washington 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  it  is  all  right."  I  do 
not  know  what  they  filed  down  here,  but  that  is  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  used  them  as  "  fighting 
ships"? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  it.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  intend  to 
let  anybody  handle  that  business.  What  they  can  not  handle,  it 
has  got  to  go. 

The  Chahiman.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  rates  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  think  it  affected  Warfield's  rates  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  did  not  affect  our  rates,  because  we  did  not  go  into 
New  Orleans.  We  went  to  Galveston  and  Texas  points,  and  they 
really  hurt  Bull  and  Luckenbach  more  than  they  did  us,  because  we 
had  only  two  ships.    We  had  more  stuff  than  we  could  handle. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  call  that,  then,  a  "  line  of  fighting 
ships"? 

Mr.  Groves.  That  is  just  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Are  they  still  using  those  ships  ? 

Mr.  Groves.  Where  they  can  get  a  load  they  use  them.  If  they 
can  find  a  load  Bull  or  somebody  else  is  going  to  get,  they  will  slip 
one  of  those  ships  in.  The  last  one  was  a  day  or  two  ago,  the  El 
Dorando^  which  had  a  load  of  railroad  iron  from  Sparrows  Point  to 
Galveston,  and  she  was  lost,  and  everybody  on  it — overloaded,  I 
guess. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  gentlemen.  Did  you  ever 
put  your  troubles  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Groves.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Groves.  Well,  we  have  had  so  much  trouble  and  expense. 
The  only  way  that  we  have  put  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  that  we  have  our  concurrences  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  same  as  other  lines  have,  and  we 
have  asked  them  to  take  the  matter  up  to  ^et  certain  rates  prorated 
with  us,  and  they  have  promised  to  use  their  influence,  and  we  have 
never  forced  it,  simply  because  we  have  not  the  tonnage  to  handle 
the  stuff.    They  crippled  us  and  abolished  us  and  crushed  us  so  that 
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we  are  not  in  a  position  to  handle  the  business.  We  turned  away 
V.  ithin  60  days  last  fall  40,000  tons  of  freight  northbound  from  New 
Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  still  operating? 

Mr.  Groves.  Yes,  sir;  just  two  ships.  We  are  operating  with  the 
hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  finance  it.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  find  a  "  Moses."  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  find 
financial  backing  or  not.  We  have  got  a  young  man  in  there  as 
receiver,  and  he  thinks  he  can  pull  the  thing  out  by  getting  it 
financed.  I  am  afraid  he  has  got  into  the  hands  of  the  ftiilistmes 
of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 
^  Mr.  Groves.  He  has  got  in  touch  with  some  of  those  New  York 
people,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  take  advantage  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  your  line  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  your  theory  is  that  the  interests  will  get  control 
of  it? 

Mr.  Groves.  I  do  not  know  hardly  what  the  upshot  is  going  to  be. 
We  have  Samuel  P.  Wetherill,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  very  bright 
younff  fellow,  but  who  does  not  know  anything  about  the  business — 
I  took  him  in  the  business  and  tried  to  interest  him.  He  is  a  very 
rich  young  fellow  and  all  that,  and  his  father  wants  to  bring  him  to 
the  front,  and  he  is  trying  to  finance  this  thing.  Like  a  good  many 
other  young  men,  he  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  and  I  think  they  are 
making  a  •'  goat "  of  him,  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  know  every  one 
of  those  New  York  fellows.    They  can  not  fool  me. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10.30,  when  Mr.  Warfield  will  be  here. 

Thereupon,  at  3.20  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned 
until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  February  8,  1913,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

SATUBDAY,  FEBBUABY  8,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  1.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander, chairman,  presiding. 

Pf'esent:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Ayres,  Thaj'er,  Greene, 
and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  T  will  insert  in  the  record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  agent  of  the  Lam{)ort  &  Holt 
Line,  dated  January  30,  1913,  in  which  he  seeks  to  justify  pooling, 
the  granting  of  rebates,  and  other  practices  of  the  steamship  lines 
that  are  under  criticism. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  '•  Exhibit  No.  104:.''  and 
is  as  follows : 

F^XIIIBIT    No.    14)4. 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 
yew  York,  January  30,  J913. 

Dr.   S.   S.   HUEBNER, 

Gommittt'e  on  the  ^fmhant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Wnxhinffton,  D.  C. 

My  Dkar  Dr.  Huebner  :  In  keeping  aimce  with  the  testimony  that  has  be« 
presented  before  Judge  Alexander's  committee  I  find  that  the  economic  adviitt- 
tages  of  the  present-dny  shipping  methods  are  not  being  brought  out  as  promi- 
nently as  I  could  wish.  My  object  in  opening  this  question  with  you  is  not 
w>  much  to  make  an  argument  in  defense  of  the  methods,  but  to  discuss  thi 
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adTantageous  points  that  we  see  in  the  present  methods,  so  that  the  informa- 
tion may  become  a  matter  of  record  and  serve  its  ultimate  purpose  in  the 
general  forward  progress  of  commerce  in  which  we  are  both  interested. 

Let  us  first  consider  rebates,  discounts,  commissions,  bonuses,  or  any  other 
name  that  you  may  wish  to  apply  to  payments  made  to  the  shipper  in  consid- 
eration of  his  supporting  the  services  of  the  regular  lines. 

First,  you  must  consider  that  each  line  specializes  its  trade,  building  ap- 
propriate steamers  and  keeping  them  available  in  the  trade,  and  thus  becom- 
ing as  much  a  part  of  the  trade  as  the  shipper,  merchant,  or  banker.  The 
route,  however,  over  which  the  steamer  plies  its  trade  is  an  unrestricted  and 
unprotected  open  sea,  and  if  a  tramp  steamer,  shifting  ports  or  passing,  desires 
to  call  at  one  of  these  ports  and  ofl^ers  transportation  at  a  rut  figure  that 
would  not  in  itself  pay,  unless  the  tramp  was  returning  to  a  given  point 
empty,  as  with  the  case  of  a  taxicab  that  has  done  a  long  haul  and  is  returning 
empty  to  the  point  of  starting,  the  temptation  of  cheap  rates  is  sure  to  inter- 
est some  merchant  on  the  spot,  who  is  always  keen  to  get  ahead  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  if  he  takes  the  space  of  this  bargain  tramp  steamer,  so  to  speak, 
he  obtains  an  advantage  for  the  time  being  on  his  competing  merchants  in 
the  trade  and  upsets  the  whole  harmony  of  the  community. 

The  regular  line,  which  is  not  In  the  port  for  a  day  only  on  a  chance  voyage, 
but  is  there  performing  a  service  week  in  and  week  out  both  ways  at  a  fair 
basis  of  profit,  is  called  upon  by  the  merchants  to  protect  theiu  against  the 
competitor  who  has  used  a  bargain  steamer  and  may  in  turn  speculate  on  get- 
ting another.  If  the  regular  line  attempts  to  meet  this  conditiou,  it  is  obliged 
to  do  its  business  at  a  loss  and  the  natural  development  and  advance  stops, 
because  no  business  that  has  not  a  margin  of  profit  or  reasonable  prospects 
for  the  future  Is  an  expanding  business. 

In  other  words,  the  idea  of  the  discount  or  contract,  between  the  shipper  and 
the  regular  line,  is  one  of  continuous  service  on  the  one  part  and  continuous 
support  on  the  other;  and,  unless  this  agreement  takes  substantial  form  in  the 
shape  of  a  5  or  10  per  cent  cash  discount,  human  nature  is  such  that  there  is 
always  some  merchant  willing  to  sacrifice  broad  principles  for  the  present 
opportunity  of  beating  out  some  of  his  rivals.  The  larger  merchants,  the  trade 
as  a  whole,  and  every  merchant  that  is  conscientious,  will  admit  that  on  broad 
lines  regularity  of  service  and  stability  of  rates,  provided  always,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  unreasonableness  or  excessive  charge,  are  the  backbone  and  struc- 
ture on  which  healthy  progressive  commerce  is  developed;  and  the  discount, 
commission,  or  bonus  system  is  the  outward  or  visible  sign,  so  to  speak,  that 
causes  the  selfish  man,  who  would  beat  his  rivals  out,  to  stop  and  think  whether 
it  is  worth  while.  He  generally  discovers  that  his  little  discount  coming  from 
the  regular  lines,  more  than  counterbalances  the  value  of  the  bargain  or  bar- 
gains that  he  may  be  offered  during  the  year.  In  other  words,  the  discount 
or  rebate  system  is  a  quid  pro  quo  that  the  regular  line  can  afford  to  pay  to 
secure  stability  in  the  steady  fiow  of  trafiSc  and  rates  and  is  an  equivalent  that 
pays  the  merchant  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  better  value  than  is  derived  from 
occsisional  bargains.  In  addition,  it  enables  the  transportation  .service  In  the 
trade  to  be  steady,  regular,  and  efficient.  I  might  further  add  that  indirectly 
one  merchant  putting  through  a  business  transaction  at  a  cut  rate,  based,  we 
will  say,  on  picking  up  a  bargain  that  did  not  pay  the  owner  on  its  own  merits, 
disorganizes  and  entails  a  loss  on  10  other  tran.sactIons  of  equal  magnitude 
that  the  regular  merchants  in  the  trade  must  bear. 

Pooling  or  copartnerships. — The  economic  basis  of  pooling  has  only  been 
brought  out  in  part,  more  especially  as  it  affects  the  weaker  sisters  in  the 
trade,  but  it  goes  into  economics,  touching  the  human  side,  this  time  among 
the  steamship  people  themselves.  I  might  say  at  once  that  ix>ols  are  not  pets 
of  mine,  as  I  am  always  a  loser,  i.  e..  have  to  pay  out.  However,  taking  a 
trade  ns  a  whole,  no  steamship  line  that  I  know  of  has  a  fleet  of  all  classes 
of  boats,  i.  e.,  high-priced  passenger  and  mail  boats,  medium  fast-freight 
boats,  ordinary  freight  boats,  and  specially  constructed  boats.  As  a  rule,  each 
one  of  these  specialties,  so  to  speak,  is  owned  by  a  different  company.  They 
are,  however,  all  necessary  in  the  employment  of  a  large  and  developing  trade, 
each  having  Its  own  sphere  of  utility.  If  they  are  in  a  pool  or  partnership, 
each  special  class  is  willing  to  go  ahead  and  perform  its  special  duty  without 
envying  the  class  that  is  a  little  higher  up,  or  without  waiting  until  a  particu- 
lar class  of  boats  fills,  if  the  good  of  the  trade  requires  frequency  of  service.  It 
is  only  under  a  i)ool  or  partnership  agreement  that  separate  owners  will  act 
thus  disinterestedly  and  get  their  pay  out  of  the  common  whole.  Without  a 
pool  or  partnership,  each  boat  or  line  being  on  its  own  merits,  tbe  temptation 
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Is  irpesistible  to  try  to  make  the  most  money  possible  ont  of  the  particular  boat 
I  meau  by  this  that  an  ordinary  freight  boat  will  be  constantly  trying  to  get 
the  class  of  freight  that  belongs  to  the  fast-freight  service,  and  boats  Out 
should  sail  at  10-day  intervals  will  hold  over  and  wait  for  cargo  if  it  happens 
at  that  particular  time  to  be  scarce,  thus  disarranging  a  service  and  tjkem 
that  is  equally  valuable  to  the  development  of  the  trade  in  the  long  mn  as  it 
is  to  the  ships,  as  no  one  owner  wants  to  bear  more  tlian  his  share  of  misfor- 
tune and  equally  does  not  want  to  see  another  owner  get  away  with  more  tlmii 
his  proportion  of  profits.  To  equalize  this,  save  tlie  rough  edges,  and  econo- 
mize generally  in  the  smooth  running  of  business,  a  pool  or  partnership  on  the 
ocean  is  very  desirable.  As  an  example:  On  land  you  can  take  a  railway  be- 
tween two  prominent  points — say,  between  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  the 
same  railway  will  run  limited  passenger  trains,  ordinary  passenger  trains,  U^- 
freight  trains,  special  coal,  oil,  cement,  etc.,  trains,  and  each  of  these  performs 
its  own  specific  work  as  economically  as  possible,  and  the  total  result  goes  into 
the  one  railway. 

As  your  committee's  work  is  fast  drawing  to  a  dose,  I  hope  that  my  present 
long  letter  will  simply  bring  out  one  or  two  new  points  that  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  touched  upon  in  the  published  testimony.  We  are  both  desirous,  I  feel 
confident,  of  making  a  close  study  of  these  working  conditions  to  procure  for 
ourselves  and  our  commercial  communities  the  very  best  results,  and  to  ward 
off  and  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  injudicious  commercial  recommoidations 
that  might  come  forward  by  reason  of  all  the  points  not  being  clearly  bronght 
out. 

With  kind  regards,  believe  me. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Lorenzo  DAinzLS. 

I  also  desire  to  insert  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  date 
February  1,  1913,  to  which  is  attached  a  table  showing  the  imports 
of  coffee  from  South  America,  the  date  of  arrival  or  steamer,  the 
number  of  bags  of  coffee,  the  cargo  capacity  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
number  of  bags  short  of  the  cargo  capacity  of  the  several  vc^eb 
at  the  date  of  sailing.  This  information  is  furnished  at  the  request 
of  a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  105  and 

is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  105. 

I^AMPOBT  &  Holt  Line, 

Ne^c  York,  February  1.  19tS. 

Dr.    S.    S.    HVEBNER, 

CommiHee  on  the  Merehant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

My  Dear  Dr.  Huebner:  Referring  to  the  testimony  In  the  Braill  trade  to 
the  effect  that  the  northbound  cargo  from  Braell  to  the  United  States  was 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  ships  in  the  trade,  I  inclose  the  following  list 
of  the  steamers  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  arriving  Inward  daring  1912 
from  South  America,  their  estimated  coffee  capacity,  the  amount  of  coffee  they 
actually  carrie<l,  and  the  amount  of  space  that  was  available.  You  will  see 
that  the  number  of  steamers  coming  from  South  America  to  New  York  exceeds 
the  cargo  available,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  ships  that  best  serve  this 
trade  must  retain  tlie  trade.  In  times  past  we  have  fought  for  this  business 
at  10  cents  per  bag,  which  is  less  than  the  cost  of  loading;  and,  if  necessary, 
we  would  fight  for  it  again,  because  it  is  essential  to  our  economic  manape- 
ment.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  in  this  trade  look  at  matters 
very  broadly  and  are  willing  to  pay  fair  value  for  fair  servica 

In  my  paper  before  the  Coffee  Roasters'  Association  at  New  York  on  the 
subject  of  Brazil  freights  I  demonstrated  that.  In  comparison  with  the  open 
market  values  and  services  in  other  directions,  our  Brazil  coffee  freights  rt 
present  are  low.  The  figures  themselves  are  about  as  follows,  based  on  the 
current  rates  in  December  last  and  taken  as  a  comparison  with  the  rates  from 
Brazil  to  European  ports  and  to  the  United  States.  The  figures  also  show  the 
rates  on  coffee  from  the  United  States  to  Euroi)e  and  coast  ports.  The  figur« 
are  from  Brazil  to  New  York,  but  as  we  use  the  same  rates  from  Brazil  to 
New  Orleans,  which  Is  slightly  farther,  it  follows  that  had  I  used  these  flgarei 
they  would  show  more  advantageously  in  favor  of  the  shipper. 
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A  bag  of  coffee,  weighing  182  ponnds,  from  Brazil  to  New  York,  has  been 
paying  40  cents  and  5  per  cent  per  bag.  Within  the  last  fortnight  the  rate  has 
been  advanced  to  60  cents  and  5  per  cent  per  bag.  These  rates  work  out  as 
follows:  * 


Per  bag  (132  poands). 


40  cent!  and  5  per  cent . 
SD  ecDti  and  5  per  cent. 


Per  100 
potmdB. 


Cenu. 

3U 
40 


Haulage 

(nauti^ 

miles.) 


5,000 
5,000 


Per  bag 
per  mile. 


Cento. 
0.008 
M 


From  Brazil  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  and  other  similar  ports  the  rate 
16  45s.  and  5  per  cent  per  1,000  kilos,  and  works  out  as  follows : 


Per  1,000  kiloe. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Haulage 

(nautical 

miles). 

Per  bag 
per  mile. 

^fifr  and  5  per  ceot 

Cenii, 
52 

5,500 

CenU, 
0.0125 

From  Brazil  to  Havre  the  rate  Is  GO  francs  and  10  per  cent  per  900  kilos,  and 
works  out  as  follows: 


Per  900  kilos. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Haulage 

(nautical 

miles). 

5,500 

Per  bag 
per  mile. 

u\  tTf^nn  and  10  per  cent 

CenU. 
58 

CenU. 
0.0138 

Carrying  the  comparison  to  the  Atlantic  haul,  we  find  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  IJverpool,  Havre,  Hamburg,  etc.,  to-day  works  out  as  follows : 


Per  2,240  poands. 


25b.  and  5  p»  cent. 


Per  100 
pounds. 


CenU. 


29 


Haulage 


!    Per  bag 


^^^      permfle 


miles). 


3,300 


CenU. 
0.012 


From  New  York  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Halifax  the  rates 
work  out  as  follows: 


Per  100  pounds. 


32  eeots,  including  lighterage  to  Charleston... . 
83  cents,  Indnding  lighterage  to  Savannah 

25  cents,  including  Ugbterage  to  New  Orleans. 

26  cents,  including  lighterage  to  Halitex 


Haulage 

(nautical 

miles). 


620 

692 

1,730 

580 


Per  bag 
per  mile. 


CenU. 

0.008 

.062 

.019 

.06 


Showing  a  proportionately  high  cost  per  bag  per  mile. 

As  you  will  have  noticed  from  other  testimony,  the  Brazil  coffee  rate  in- 
cludes lighterage  and  other  expenses  running  up  to  from  12^  cents  to  15  cents 
per  bag.  These  figures  showed  at  the  time  that  transportation  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  was  the  cheapest  transportation  for  similar  work  in  any 
part  of  the  world;  and  I  presume  that  neither  the  committee  nor  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  expect  to  get  as  a  permanency  a  dollar's  worth  of  nlu 
for  90  cents. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Lobenso  Danim 

Coffee  brought  from  Brazil  to  New  York  by  Lamport  d  Holt  Line  rteeiwrt 

during  the  year  1912, 


Date  of 
vrlyal. 


Kar. 


Jaa.    3 

7 

19 

34 

Feb.    1 

4 

15 

15 

23 

7 

7 

23 

30 

Apr     3 

23 

May    5 

6 

8 

24 

JuDfi    7 

10 

23 


Steamer. 


Number 
of  bags 
coffee. 


VerdL 

16,879 

Terence... 

49,231 

Sallust 

69,797 

Tennyson. 

37,849 

Tremont . . 

20,972 

Vasarl 

12,701 

Titian 

41,422 

Tripoli 

69,984 

Byron 

11,533 

Voltaire... 

0,555 

Tbespb.... 

45,417 

Tennyson. 

19,483 

Cavour 

11,508 

Verdi 

17,676 

Byron 

23,730 

Vasari 

None. 

Terence. . . 

49,421 

Canning... 

7,666 

TennjTson . 

22,968 

Voltaire... 

9,989 

Titian 

30,932 

Byron 

5,038 

Capacity 
(bags). 


20,000 

106,000 

75,000 

53,000 

120,000 

50,000 

105,000 

120,000 

63,000 

50.000 

105,000 

53,000 

105,000 

20,000 

53,000 

50.000 

106,000 

120,000 

63,000 

50,000 

106,000 

53,000 


Short  of 

cargo 

(bags). 


3,121 
55,769 

5,308 
15,151 
99,028 
37,299 
63,578 
60,016 
41,467 
40,445 
69,583 
33,517 
03,492 

2,424 
29,270 
60,000 
55,579 
112,345 
30,032 
40.011 
74,068 
47,962 


h 


Date  of 
arrival. 


June  27 

July    3 

9 

27 

31 

5 

25 

2 

5 

5 

7 

14 

29 

1 

5 

15 

19 

4 

6 

26 


Steamer. 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct, 


Not. 


Dec. 


Thespis 

VerdL 

Camoens.. 
Tennyson. 

Cavour 

Vasari 

Byron 

Slddons. . . 
Voltaire... 

Verdi 

(banning... 
Tennyson. 

Titian 

Byron 

Vasari 

Camoens.. 
Vestris.... 
(Cervantes . 
Voltaire... 
Tbespis 


I 
Number  ir.M«^B^^ 
ofbags    9S^  «l» 


14,946 

6,132 

68,718 

7,650 

79,061 

6,993 

14.218 

81,227 

4,234 

2,000 

68,038 

36,455 

71,812 

2,133 

0,366 

64,478 

10.880 

25.525 

11,190 

78,630 


105,000 
80,000 
90,000 
53,000 

105,000 
50.000 
53,000 

U0,000 
50,000 
30,000 

120,000 
53,000 

105,000 
53,000 
50,000 
90.000 
40.000 

lOOlOOO 
50.000 

106,000 


SO,M 
6.S! 

%,m 

38.7:3 
ti,77S 


50,962 

35,SS 
9,1« 
TiCS 


1,239,186  !3,1I5.000  LSSat 


V.  Steamers  estimated  Brazil  space  50,000  bags. 

Also  a  table  furnished  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee by  Mr.  Herbert  Barber,  of  Barber  &  Co.,  showing  the  number  of 
steamers  dispatched  during  1912,  New  York  to  Argentina.  • 

The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  106,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exhibit  No.  106. 

Steamers  dispatched  during  1912,  New  York  to  Argentina. 


Date. 


Name. 


Jan.     5 

6 

9 

16 

17 

18 

20 

23 

24 

24 

27 

28 

30 

Feb.    3 

4 

8 

9 

11 

15 

20 

25 

25 

o 

2 

2 

8 

13 

14 


Flau. 


Scottish  rtince British, 

Lincolnshire do.. 

Madawaska i do.. 


Mar. 


Celia 1 

Industry 

Horatlus 

Verdi 

Ethelwynne 

Hellenes 

Queen  Mary 

Orange  Prince 

Mineola 

Drumcralg 

Hilarius 

Charlton  Hall 

Qlamoi^n 

Tremont 

Siamese  Prince 

Miguel  de  Liarrinaga i 

Vasari 

Bantu 

Drumcondra 

Hyperia 

CrasterHall 

Tripoli '.'..'...'.. 

Oen.  Consul  PaU^eo 

Trabboch !!..!!.!!!!!!!! 

Ikaria 


do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

Danish. 

British. 

....do.. 


Reels-       En- 
tered     nuioi 


2.897 
3.«S 
4.120 
S.OM 
4.014 

6,5:s 

3.220 

3.332 

3,564 

3.5S3' 

4,766 

4.663 

3.147 

4.7« 

3.5S9 

4.900 

4,S46 

4.088 

il.40l 

4.1» 

4.691 

3. 90S 

4,319 

3.456 

2.190 

4.014 

4.335 


few. 

r.rn 

1.3M 
«.4» 
S.S3 
4.24" 

s.n9 

S04; 

:i3G 

7.4» 
f.> 

5.900 
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steamers  dispatched  during  1912,  New  York  to  Argentina — Continued. 


Date. 


Name. 


Apr. 


Hay 


June 


July 


Mar.  14 

14 
17 
20 
23 
33 
2 
5 
6 
7 
11 
12 
12 
Ifi 
20 
20 
20 
21 
21 
23 
27 
1 
1 
3 
3 
8 
7 
8 
10 
11 
14 
15 
17 
20 
21 
26 
30 
1 
2 
4 
6 
lb 
30 
20 
22 
26 
27 
27 
2 
6 
6 

n 

IC 

li* 

20 

23 

24 

25 

27 

2S  ' 

Aug.    2  ' 

3 

4 

4 
i 

5« 
10 

11 
13 

14  ' 

17  I 
201 
21  I 
23  ' 

23 
24 

24- 
27' 


Dochra '  British. 

OceaD  Prince I do.. 

Fariey do.. 

Voltaire do.. 

Honorius do.. 

St.  Ronald ' do. 

Chipana ' do.. 

Hunf^arian  Prince do.. 

Marchioness  of  Bute ' do.. 

Ascot ' do.. 

Gloria  de  Larrinaga do.. 

Santa  Rosa]la I do.. 

Ramazan do.. 

African  Prince ! do.. 

Wladimer  Rleti Danish, 

V*Tdi British. 

Inveran do. . 

Newton  Hall do.. 

Ladv  Carrington do. . 

Eari  of  Forfar I do . . 

Orange  Prince i do.. 

Matin do 


.do. 
.do. 


British. 

....do 

Norwegian. 

British 

do..*.. 

....do 


Dartmouth 

Industry 

CaUiope j do 

Gibraltar do 

HowickHall ! do 

Madawaska i do 

Lodorer j do 

Herminius j do 

Chinese  Prince do 

St.  Helena i do 

Herm Norwegian 

VasarL 

Coulsdon 

Thyra 

Queen  Adelaide 

Kel  vinhead 

FoxtonHall 

Portuguese  Prince 1 do. . 

Ethelaida ! do.. 

Dnimdiffe j do . . 

Wflberforoe do.. 

Voltaire ' do.. 

Bantu ' do. . 

Hyanthes do. . 

Dochra I do.. 

Frankmount i  •  -  •  .do . . 

Austrian  Prince ' do. . 

Cclia do.. 

Ajrmeric do . . 

Uoratius do. . 

Bellasco do. . 

Istina Austrian 

Verdi i  British. . 

S  iamese  Prince | do . . 

Ventura  de  Laninaga do. . 

Santa  Rosalia do. . 

Drumlanrig ' do . . 

Charlton  Hall do.. 

Hyperia do . . 

Sallust ' do . . 

Charcas do . . 

Queen  Adelaide do . . 

Victoria  de  Larrinaga do. . 

St.  Quentin do . . 

Ikaria do . . 

Cavour do . . 

Ocean  Prince do. . 

raster  Hall do. . 

Countess  Warwick do. . 

Vasari do . . 

Hovle  Bank - do. . . 

Whitgift do.. 

Bellgrano I do. . 

Ardoyne do.. 

Industry i do. . 

Ho  tilius ' do.. 


4,310 
3.683 
4,276 
8.406 
3.476 
4.387 
5.649 


Esti- 
mated 
cargo. 


765 

294 

334 

649 

409 

477 

916 

128 

578  ! 

380  I 

109 

920 

453 

583 

838 

322 

044 

829 

803 

460 

120 

207 

548 

834 

203 

902 

401 

292 

742 

965 

063 

247 

981 

660 

072 

074 

406 

189 

427 

310 

900 

831 

004 

363 

552 

803 

544 

578 

846 

648 

409 

284 

749 

908 

628 

067 

965 

648 

365 

335 

156 

583 

319 

108 

401 

298 

379 

734 

315 

044 

325 


Tom. 


603 
054 
400 
762 
040 
938 
200 
653 
447 
680 
457 
400 
000 
333 
500 
625 
000 
980 
350 
046 
636 
263 
800 
720 
000 
866 
832 
077 
700 
000 
289 
500 
412 
924 
750 
027 
500 
428 
567 
083 
000 
500 
800 
290 
987 
257 
796 
500 
792 
800 
000 
310 
609 
854 
970 
713 
552 
894 
000 
089 
230 
388 
500 
700 
563 
100 
700 
784 
209 
736 
000 
195 
851 
700 
500 
095 
305 
848 
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Steamers  dispatched  during  1912,  New  York  to  Argentina — Continued. 


Date. 


Oct. 


Aug.  31 
Sept.   4 

7 
8 
10 
12 
14 
18 

ao 

20 
20 
21 
26 
28 
1 
2 
3 
5 
5 
11 
16 
17 
18 
19 
27 
30 
31 
1 
2 
2 
2 
10 
10 
18 
20 
23 
24 
26 
4 
5 
7 

12 
13 
14 
18 
19 
19 
27 
27 
27 
28 
31 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Name. 


Orange  Prince 

Qreenbank 

Ama 

St.  Ronald 

Alton 

Siam 

Siddons 

African  Prince 

Earl  of  Forfar 

Voltaire 

Comeric 

Herminius 

Bantu 

Farley 

Warrior 

Terence 

Herm 

Chipana 

Hungarian  Prince. 

Newton  Hall 

Chinese  Prince 

Hyanthes 

Queen  Helena 

Verdi 

HowickHall 

Chincha 

Pnith 

Dochra — .' 

Tennyson 

Hylas 

Portuguese  Prince. 

Singapore 

Drumclifle 

Hyperia 

Vasari 


Calliope 

Helredale 

Austrian  Prince 

Istinb 

Gen.  Consul  Palissen. . . 

Industry 

Colia 

Hypatia 

VdUlre 

Siamese  Prince 

St.  Quentin 

Clifton 

Esperanza  de  Larrinaga. 

Charcas 

FoxtonHall 

Vestrls 

Honorius 


Flag. 


British.... 

do 

Norwegian. 

British 

do 

Austrian... 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Norwegian. 

British 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Austrian . . . 
Norwegian. 

British 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

-...do 

do 

do 

..-.do 

do 

-...do 

do..... 


Regis- 
tered 
tonnage. 


3,583 
S,88i 
5,264 
4,887 
3,536 
4,629 
4,189 
4,916 
4,453 
8,406 
3,960 
3,548 
4,189 
4,276 
3,674 
4,309 
3,902 
5,549 
4,765 
4,169 
4,834 
3,427 
4,224 
6,578 
4,460 
6,341 
4,406 
4,310 
3,901 
4,233 
4,981 
4,230 
4,073 
3,908 
8,401 
3,829 
3,567 
4,881 
3,544 
2.130 
4.044 
5.004 
5.663 
8.406 
4.846 
3.365 
3.502 
4.961 
5,067 
4.347 
10.494 
3.476 


Esti- 
mated 
cargo. 


Tmi. 

i« 
6,400 

1,661 
6,904 
S,000 
9,5» 
7,400 
6,496 
7,611 

0,  !A 
6,W 
5,586 
5,948 
8,416 
8,000 
3,767 
6,231 
1,7W 
8,527 
1,697 
4,814 
6,7M 
7,500 
3,817 

966 

^'^ 
7,  SO 

3,213 
8,404 
7,890 
6,405 
7,480 
7,176 
5,251 

6,oon 

7,700 
8,408 
7,384 
5.500 
6.7W) 
1.800 
ia4«9 
7,567 
6.131 
6.2IS 
7.»> 
8.966 
1.500 

1.  MI 
5.015 
6.300 


Total  number  of  steamers  in  1918. 

Compared  with  steamers  in  1911 

Total  registered  tonnage  for  1912 tons. 

Total  registered  tonnage  for  1911 do. . , 

Total  estimated  tons  of  cargo  for  1912 do . . . 

Total  estimated  tons  of  cargo  for  1911 do. . . 


158 

Ul 

707.0?: 

668.370 

972.306 
938.182 


Also  a  communication  from  Mr.  Preston,  president  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co..  furnishing  a  table  of  the  record  of  importations  of  bananas 
into  the  United  States  by  years  ending  September  30,  1912.  It  is 
furnished  at  the  request  pt  the  committee,  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee in  asking  for  the  information  being  to  ascertain  what  portion 

of  the  imports  of  bananas  was  controlled  by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
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The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  107,  and  is  as 
follows : 

EbCHIBIT  No.  107. 

Record  of  importations  of  bananas  into  the  United  States  by  years  ending 

Sept.  SQ,  1912. 


Bunches  of 

bananas, 

1900. 


Boatoo: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  oompanies. 


2,209,120 


ToUl ;    2,209,120 


New  York: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Philadelphia: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Baltimore: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Charleston: 

United  Fruit  Co.. 
Other  companies.. 


Total. 


New  Orleans:' 

United  Fruit  Co.. 
Other  companies.. 


Total, 


Mobile: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Galveston: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  oompanies. 


Total. 


Port  Arthur: 

United  Fruit  Co.. 
Other  companies. . 


Total. 


Houston: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Fresno: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  oompanies. 


Total. 


Tarn 


3pa: 

T^ted  Fruit  Co. 

Other  oompaniea. 

Total 


2,179,272 
71,650 


2,250,922 


1,353,199 
14.353 


1,367,542 


ToUl  for 

13  years, 

1900  to  191 2, 

inclusive. 


39,226,492 
5,304,526 


44,531.018 


52,262,883 
88,670,001 


90,932,884 


28,660,203 
19,970,731 


48,630,934 


1,280,621 
67,163 


1,347,784 


3.573,164 
2,361,057 


5,934,221 


543,308 
828,241 


1.371,549 


23,264,298 
30,173,705 


53,438,093 


4,759,153 
210,834 


4,960,987 


71,613.386 
66,864,883 


128,478,260 


23,685,585 
30,482,729 


54.168,314 


409,359 
2,226,400 


2,635.759 


28,600 


28,500 


75,000 


75,000 


2,000 


2,000 


465,563 


466,563 
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Record  of  importationa  of  hananas  into  the  United  States  by  years  ending  Stfl 

SO,  idiiB— Continued. 


Ban  Francisco: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Brunswick: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Providence: 

United  FniitCo. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Savannah: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Key  West: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total. 


Norfolk: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total 


Newport  News: 

tJnited  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total 


Jacksonville: 

United  Fruit  Co. 
Other  companies. 


Total 


Total  United  Fruit  Co. 
Total  other  companies. 


Grand  total. 


Bundles  of 

bananas, 

1900. 


Total  for 

ISvBi^, 

1900  to  1912, 

indnsiiit. 


26,283 


26,283 


15,207 


15,207 


11,153,881 
3,368.747 


14,522,638 


1,678,1:6 


1,0,171 


1,944 


1,944 


1,G6&,U0 


1,668^110 


52,3$3 


&2,3S3 


11.318 


11,110 


u,783 


77,7*3 


15,XT 
U4,000 


149.357 


3,075 


3.075 


i243,M&ISS 
187,450, 4« 


431.3»,1H 


1  56.3  per  cent. 
Treasurer's  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  i,  1913. 

Records  of  importations  into  the  United  States  hy  years  ending  8epL  SO. 


1906 

3,451,435 
430,422 

1095 

1904 

1903 

1902 

2,642,159 
106,585 

1901 

Boston: 

United  Fruit  Co 

3,423,594 
494,518 

2,587,366 
281,969 

2,751,130 
296,715 

2,41^,7=1 

Other  companies 

Total 

3,881,857 

3,918,112 

2,869,335 

3,047,845 

2,750,754 

3,487,859 
1,832,839 

2,418,751 

New  York: 

United  Fruit  Co 

4,309,625 
3,244,061 

4,559,916 
2,083,454 

3,152,601 
1,282,975 

o«  OUsr,  94o 

1,725,999 

2,«.'.'in 

Other  companies 

i,*k:v 

Total 

7,563,706 

6,643,370 

4,435,576 

6,235,847 

5,320,688 

4,451571 
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Records  of  importations  into  the  United  States  by  years  ending  Sept,  SO — Gou. 


1906 

2,513,855 
1,904,630 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

Philadelphia: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  companies 

2,953,710 
2,317,279 

2,077,129 
800,194 

2,325,704 
1,180,827 

2,215,666 
295,396 

1,876,248 
275,208 

Total 

4,418,485 

5,370,969 

2,877,323 

3,506,531 

2,511,082 

2,151,546 

Baltimore: 

United  Fruit  Ck) 

2,095,006 
3,529,364 

2,657,270 
^954,566 

1,477,638 
1,523,863 

2,348,885 
1,783,695 

1,936,179 
1,560,369 

1,583,712 

Other  oomDanies 

1,010,111 

Total 

5,624,372 

5,611,836 

3,001,501 

4,132,580 

3,496,548 

2,503,823 

CharleBton: 

United  Fruit  Co 

217,717 
4,000 

743,318 
89,822 

664,006 
64,331 

OthfT  <M>mT>aai€n 

2,600 

40,909 

Total 

221,717 

2,600 

833,140 

718,337 

49,969 

New  Orleans: 

United  Fruit  Co 

4,442,933 
4,575,054 

4,111,990 
4,196,163 

4,450,362 
4,352,850 

4,561,991 
3,736,195 

3,876,163 
3,715,223 

3,191,215 

OthfT  COYnnAjiiM, 

3,702,000 

Total 

9,017,967 

8,310,153 

8,803,212 

8,296,186 

7,591,386 

6,898,216 

MobUe: 

United  Fruit  Co 

2,321,737 
3,680,446 

2,222,953 
2,601,512 

1,422,456 
2,971,641 

1,451,523 
3,081,527 

1,096,107 
1,800,719 

1,609,002 

Other  (XHnpanies 

1,525,173 

Total 

6,002,183 

4,824,465 

4,394,097 

4,533,050 

2,898,826 

3,134,266 

GalTeston: 

United  Fruit  Go 

Other  comiMmies. ........ 

13,200 

124,000 

Total 

13,200 

124,000 

Port  ArthuK 

United  Fruit  Co 

OCber  oomuanies 

Total 

Houston: 

United  Fruit  Go 

Total 

Fresno: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Total 

• 

Tanma: 

united  Fruit  Co 

8,500 

14,750 

7,465 

47,500 

26,116 

Total 

8,500 

14,760 

7,465 

47,500 

26,116 

San  Frandsoo: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other companits...  ---  - 

192,060 

168,182 

82,-603 

83,277 

4,867 

Total 

192.060 

168,182 

82,603 

83,277 

4,857 

Branswiek: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  oompanifis. 

400 

600 

250 

494 

Total 

400 

500 

260 

494 

Proridenoe: 

United  Fruit  Co 

641,750 

426,400 

Total 

641,750 

426,400 

— 
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Records  of  importationa  into  the  United  States  by  years  ending  Sept.  59-OnL 


1906 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1902 

19ni 

Sayannah: 

United  Fruit  Co 

S2.383 

Other  companies 

Total 

% 

52.383 

Key  West: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  companies 

Total 

Norfolk: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Otlier  companies 

51.500 

Total 

51.500 

Newport  News: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  companies 

10.000 

134.000 

Total 

10.000 

Ul.OOO 

JaoksonTille: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  companies 

2,300 

Total 

2,300 

Total  United  Fruit  Co.. 
Total  other  companies . . 

19,352,310 
17,729,207 

19,929.433 
14,859,402 

15,167.562 
11,389.189 

17,603.399 
12,682,133 

15.962,542 
10,047.505 

13.6S2.9V 

8.342,1:2 

Grand  total 

36.729,207 

34,788,835 

26,556,091 

30,374,532 

26»010.OI7 

21,875  091 

1912 

1911 

1010 

3. 186, 161 
628.150 

1900 

1908 

1907 

3oston: 

United  Fruit  Co 

3,516,006 

6(:€,344 

3,3(10,033 

679.874 

3.250,383 
614.457 

3,251,287 
554.111 

3,174  <C 

Other  companies 

[w.tf«< 

Total 

4.182,350 

4.044.907 

4,814.311 

3,864.840 

3,805.408 

X,73.44«i 

New  York: 
«    United  Fruit  Co 

4,9.50,227 
4.(i55.449 

5,325.431 
5.613,841 

4,621,576 
3,991.359 

4.307.012 
4.891,300 

4.475.646 
3,743,247 

i,Oi.^ 

Other  conipanieR 

4.03i,'*: 

Total 

9.611.676 

10,939,272 

8,612.935 

9,198,312 

8.218,893 

s,^.<- 

Philadelphia: 

United  Fruit  Co 

2,096,835 
2,291,653 

2,115,613 
3,040,463 

1,943,057 
2,654,976 

2.370,813 
2.395.764 

2,133,006 
1,328.055 

2.««5.SM 

Other  comnanim 

1,471,:*? 

Total 

4,388,488 

5,156,076 

4,598.033 

4,766,6n 

3,461,160 

4.157.I«>.* 

Baltimore: 

United  Fruit  Co 

1,508.379 
2.255,383 

1.550,143 
3,062,921 

1.394,410 
2.807,223 

1.720.400 
3,118,902 

1,563,134 
2,992,866 

2.133.4*' 

Other  comDanies 

1517  -T* 

Total 

3.7f)3,762 

4.612.064 

4.201.633 

4.839.461 

4.566,000 

5,fy..:i^ 

Charleston: 

United  Fruit  Co 

729,501 

549.595 

207,204 

486,389 

413.553 
112 

757.0 

OthAr  nrnnmuiiAM 

Total 

729.501 

549.595 

207,204 

486,389 

413,665 

757. 0 

New  Orleans: 

United  Fruit  Co 

8,388,480 
4,976,600 

7,711,848 
6.130,807 

6.971,4fO 
5,402,762 

7,253.284 
4.940.627 

G.  582. 448 
4,370.248 

M««>.  ^' 

Other  comnanies 

4.2:3.1*: 

Total 

13.3G4.9S0 

14,022.655 

12,374.222 

12,193,911 

10.952.696 

10.721.445 

Mobile: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Otiier  coniuaoles 

3.5S0.953 
1,575.275 

2.410,538 
2.34iJ,972 

1,620.778 
2,759,051 

I. 824.099 
2,^08,954 

1.965.287 
2.237,747 

l.SW'H 

Total 

5.15(i.228 

4,757,510 

4,379,829 

4.433,053 

4.223,034 

4.0*.  i-* 
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Recordt  of  importations  into  the  United  States  hy  years  ending  Sept.  SO — Ck>n. 


1912 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1908 

1007 

Galveston: 

United  Froit  Co 

390,933 
035,800 

18.426 
941,400 

Other  oomnanlM 

236.900 

127,200 

106,200 

41.700 

Total 

1,026,733 

959.826 

236.000 

127,200 

100,200 

41,700 

Port  Arthor: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  oompanies 

6,000 

23,500 

Total 

5.000 

23.500 

s 

Houston: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  companies 

76,000 

Total 

75,000 

Fwsno: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  oonoDanies 

2,000 

Total 

2,000 

Tampa: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  oomnaniaa 

10,000 

330,000 

21,282 

Total 

10,000 

330,000 

21,232 

San  Francisco: 

United  Fruit  Co 

OthM-  nompftnicM 

281,723 

252,804 

238,206 

215,280 

160,186 

Total 

281,723 

252,804 

238,206 

215,280 

160,186 

Brunswick: 

United  Fruit  Co 

OthfT  nompitnieH 

' 

300 

Total 

300 

Providence: 

United  Fruit  Co 

othfir  (>ofnpf(.nf^ 

Total 

United  Fruit  Co 

I 

Other  oomiMuiles 

Total 

Key  West: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  oomnaniM 

11,310 

Total 

11,310 

Norfolk: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Total 

Newport  News: 

United  Fruit  Co ,... 

» 

Other  comnanles 

Total 

Jacksonville: 

United  Fruit  Co 

Other  rompanfMi. . 

778 

Total 

778 

Total  United  Fruit  Co.. 
Total  other  companies . . 

25,167,314 
17,338,127 

23,056,627 
22,324,062 

19,944,646 
19,055,627 

21,212,449 
18,936,074 

20,404,370 
15,492,872 

21,273,497 
16,337,648 

G  rand  total 

42,505,441 

45,379,709 

39,000,273 

40,148,523 

35,897,242 

37,611,146 
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Since  the  committee  took  up  the  investigation  of  the  so-called  ^p< 
ping  trust,  we  have  received  complaints  of  shippers  from  time  to  time^ 
and  the  attention  of  the  agents  of  the  foreign  steamship  lines  has  been 
called  to  those  complaints.  I  have  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Gk>ttheil,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  foreign  steamship  a^nts, 
written  in  answer  to  that  complaint,  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
record  for  the  information  of  the  committee  and  the  country. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  108,"  and 
is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  No.  106. 

Punch,  £2dte  ft  Co., 
Vew  York,  February  7,  191S. 

Hon.  Joshua  W.  Axexandeb, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  On  Jannary  16.  1913,  a  meeting  of  the  repreaentatlves  of  tht 
Bteamship  lines  engaged  in  tlie  trade  with  foreign  countries  appointed  a  com- 
mittee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  investigation  which  your  honorable  committee 
is  empowered  to  malte  under  House  Resolution  587,  regarding  the  methods  tod 
practices  of  the  various  ship  lines  engaged  in  carrying  our  over-sea  and  foreign 
commerce. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Sickel  has  verbally  informed  you  of  the  existence  of  this  com- 
mittee ;  it  is  composed  of  the  following  agents :  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  Mr.  W.  (t. 
Sickel,  Mr.  Herbert  Barber,  Mr.  Wm.  Boyd,  Mr.  A.  E.  Outerbrldge,  Mr.  Pau! 
Gottheil,  chairman. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  aid  your  committee  in  obtaining  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  the  subject  you  are  investigating,  and  with  this  in 
view  my  committee  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  every  direction  possible^ 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  your  honorable  committee  has  reodred 
a  numl)er  of  lettered  from  shippers  voicing  complaints  against  some  of  the  stesm* 
ship  lines.  No  matter  how  anxious  the  latter  may  be  to  give  equal  satisfactiao 
and  full  consideration  to  all  shippers,  whether  large  or  small,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  everybody,  and  this  is  a  condition  which  will  continue  to  exist 
in  every  line  of  business,  irrespective  of  the  methods  and  practices  that  may 
be  employed.  It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  there  will  always  be  some  peo- 
ple who  may  feel  that  they  have  been  badly  treated  and  therefore  have  a 
grievance  against  the  steamship  lines.  Our  committee,  however,  is  convinced 
that  no  real  basis  for  the  complaints  received  can  exist  and  that  tbe  lines  wbose 
activities  are  being  criticized  could  readily  justify  themselves  if  given  th** 
opportunty  to  do  so.  Parties  with  a  grievance  are  only  too  prone  to  air  the 
same  in  an  investigation  such  as  your  honorable  committee  is  proceeding  wirli, 
whilst  the  satisfied  shippers,  and  they  are  legion,  have  no  incentive  to  come 
forward  to  express  their  opinions  about  the  treatment  and  help  they  are  recdT- 
ing  in  carrying  on  their  business  and  in  developing  the  same. 

In  our  experience  we  have  found  a  number  of  merchants  exporting  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  some  of  the  manufacturers,  lacking  in  knowledge  as  to 
trade  requirements,  and  very  often  the  steamship  lines  are  blamed  quite  im- 
justly.  The  editor  of  the  Exporters  Encyclopedia  is  our  authority  that  tlie 
number  of  concerns  interested  in  the  export  trade  of  this  country  is  as  follows: 

Export  commission  bouses 70»> 

Forwarding  agents _ Sft^ 

Shippers  of  provisions,  flour,  feeds,  sirup,  apples,  grain,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products 1 30^ 

Manufacturers  exporting  direct S.O»y 

Manufacturers  selling  through  export  commission  houses 15.0iX» 

The  editor  in  question  states  that  the  above  is  a  conservative  estimate  ao^^ 
these  figures  wlil  doubtless  enable  you  to  appreciate  how  small,  after  all.  is  tin* 
percentage  of  the  complaints  you  have  received  and  to  which  your  atteotioj 
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may  have  been  specially  drawn.  As  the  subject  of  complaint  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  examination  of  several  of  the  witnesses  I  respectfully  ask  that  this 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Tours,  faithfully,  .Paxtl  Gotthbil, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

I  wish  also  to  insert  in  the  record  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  Wednesday, 
January  22,  1913.  The  committee  nad  received  complaints  from  tfio 
Tampa  Board  of  Trade  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  complaints  bo 
put  m  some  tangible  form.  This  resolution  was  prepared,  as  we 
understand,  after  three  months  of  investigation  by  the  traffic  expert 
employed  by  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade. 

The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  109  "  ftnd 
is  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  109. 

ftESOLXrnON   passed  BT  the  board  of  governors  of  the  TAMPA   BOARD  OF   TRADE, 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1913. 

Whereas  tbe  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  did,  on  November  1,  1912,  engage  the 
services  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Hoskins,  an  expert  traffic  man,  and 

Whereas  after  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  traffic  conditions  affecting 
the  port  of  Tampa,  he  has  compiled  this  rei)ort  and  presented  same  to  this 
organization,  and 

Whereas  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade  concurs  with  Mr.  Hoskins  in  tbe  conclu- 
sions he  has  reached,  and  fully  indorse  said  report :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  report  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ordered  filed  with  Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Passed  unanimously  by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade, 
this  the  22d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1913. 

F.  C.  BowYER,  President, 
Attest : 

W.  B.  POWELL,  Secretary. 

IN  RE   HOUSE  RESOLUTION   587. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  January  2J,  19 IS. 
Hon.  F.  C.  BowYER, 

President  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Dear  Sib:  In  pursuance  of  House  Resolution  587  introduced  and  passed  at 
the  Sixty-second  Ck)ngress,  second  session,  "Empowering  and  directing  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  investigate  the  methods 
and  practices  of  various  ship  lines  engaged  in  general  transportation  and  their 
connection  with  railroad  lines  and  other  common  carriers  and  so  forth,"  to 
the  aid  and  support  of  which  investigation  the  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  a  corpo- 
ration duly  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Florida,  is  by  formal 
resolution  pledged,  and  addressing  ourselves  particularly  to  the  suggestions 
contained  in  a  communication  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  that  we  prepare  memoranda  pertaining  to  (1)  the  relationship  to 
one  another  and  to  the  railroads  of  the  several  steamship  lines  operating  to 
and  from  Tampa,  (2)  the  rates  charged  by  these  lines,  and  (3)  an  explanation 
of  such  methods  and  practices  of  the  ship  lines  as  we  may  deem  important  to 
present,  the  following  is  respectfully  submitted: 

SERVICE. 

There  are  now  engaged  in  service  at  the  port  of  Tampa — 

(o)  The  Mallory  Steamship  Ck).,  freight  and  passenger,  plying  regularly  be- 
tween New  York,  N.  Y.,  Key  West,  Fla.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  order 
named  southbound,  reverse  order  northbound,  one  sailing  weekly  in  each 
direction. 
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{b)  Tbe  Southern  Steamship  Ck).,  freight  only,  plying  between  PhiJadeiplua, 
Pa.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Tampa,  Fla. ;  schednle  imsa- 
lar  both  as  to  the  several  southern  ports  of  call  and  number  of  sailings,  arer- 
aging  at  Tampa  two  sailings  a  month ;  this  service  has  been  recently  augmeated 
by  the  establishment  of  a  line  to  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  calling  southbound  only  at 
Tampa,  and  between  the  two  lines  it  Is  expected  to  provide  about  three  nilin^s 
a  month  into  Tampa,  although  the  northbound  service  will  not  be  IncreaMd 
because  of  the  ships  sailing  direct  from  Port  Arthur  with  full  cargo  for 
Philadelphia. 

(c)  The  Gulf  &  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  freight  and  passengers,  plying  regu- 
larly to  and  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  one  sailing  a  week  in  and  out 

(d)  The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.,  freight  and  passengers  and 
United  States  mall,  plying  regularly  between  Port  Tampa  (distant  10  mUes  by 
rail  from  tbe  city  of  Tampa),  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Habana,  Cuba;  two  salllngB 
weekly  in  and  out 

(6)  Various  small  lines  plying  local  waters  as  common  carriers  of  freiglit 
and  passengers. 

BELATIONS    BETWEEN    SHIP   UNES. 

Of  the  several  coastwise  lines  now  established  at  this  port,  the  Malloiy  Steam- 
ship Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  the  first  to 
enter.  The  Mallory  Steamship  Co.  Is  one  of  the  group  of  '^Atlantic,  Gulf  & 
West  Indies  Steamship  Lines,"  a  consolidation  bom  of  the  coUapse  and  dif- 
solution  of  the  "Morse"  holdings  some  few  years  back.  The  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Co.,  another  member  of  this  group,  operating  between  New  York,  N.  V. 
(freight  and  passengers),  and  Boston,  Mass.  (freight  only),  and  Charleetoii. 
8.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  freight  service  also  between  New  Ywl:. 
N.  Y.,  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  t>etween  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  and  Norfolk,  Vt.. 
while  not  directly  serving  the  port  of  Tampa,  has  such  Intimate  bearing  as  a 
competitive  factor  that  it  must  be  considered  in  any  study  of  the  shlpptni; 
Interests  of  this  port,  especially  in  view  of  its  relationship  to  the  Mallory  Line. 

The  Southern  Steamship  Ck).,  originally  an  independent  concern,  has  now  also 
been  taken  over  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines,  althoogh 
its  management  continues  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Gulf  &  Southern  Steamship  Co.  is  owned  by  private  interests  ideotifieJ 
with  the  Mallory  Line,  and  needless  to  say.  Is  dominated  by  the  policy  whicb 
governs  the  latter. 

We  have  thus  in  practical  effect  a  monopoly  of  the  coastwise  shipping  iD- 
terests  of  this  port,  for  we  receive,  and  we  may  expect  only  such  service  tnm 
the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Gulf  &  Southern  Steamship  Co.  as  sba.! 
be  dictated  by  the  heads  of  the  Mallory  Line. 

The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.  has  no  connection  with  any  of 
the  other  steamship  lines  centering  at  this  port. 

EFFECT   OF    SAID    BELATIONS   BETWEEN    SHIP    UNES. 

When  the  Mallory  Line  came  Into  Tampa,  the  Clyde  Line  had  for  many  yeais 
previous  been  established  at  the  port  of  Jacksonville,  operating  in  connection 
with  the  railroads  leading  from  that  port  under  a  perfected  system  of  througb 
rate  arrangements  that  enabled  the  Issuance  of  through  bills  of  lading  aod  & 
free  interchange  of  freight  traffic.  The  volume  of  business  done  under  sucfa 
favorable  conditions  enabled  the  Clyde  Line  to  render  effcient  service  and  to 
adjust  its  rates  from  time  to  time  to  a  scale  that  its  port  traffic  alone  probabiT 
could  not  or  would  not  have  sustained.  The  railroad  connections  of  the  Clyde 
Line  at  Jacksonville  include  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway,  the  two  trunk  lines  serving  the  port  of  Tampa.  Bnt  bere 
at  Tampa  there  Is  not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any  recognised  inteicbance 
of  freight  traffic  between  the  Mallory  Line  and  either  one  of  the  railroads.  Any- 
one desiring  to  ship  over  the  Mallory  Line  to  a  point  on  the  railroad  In  Florida 
is  required  to  take  out  a  second  bill  of  lading  at  Tampa  as  for  a  strictly  local 
movement,  subject  to  intmstnte  tariflT;  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  transfer  fram 
Mallory  Line  docks  to  the  depot  of  the  rail  line.  Vice  versa,  any  one  deairlDS 
to  ship  from  a  point  on  a  railroad  via  Tampa  and  Mallory  Line  Is  compelled  to 
bill  locally  to  Tampa,  there  transfer  their  freight  and  take  out  a  new  bill  if 
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lading  with  the  Mallory  Line.  Separate  settlemeDt  of  freight  charges  must  be 
made  with  the  railroad  and  with  the  Mallory  Line  and  additional  arrangements 
made  for  the  transfer. 

The  obstacles  thus  opposed  to  through  freight  shipment  via  Tampa  rail-and- 
water  naturally  result  in  diversion  of  the  business  to  Jacksonville  or  other  ports 
where  there  is  in  effect  a  proper  worlcing  arrangement  between  the  railroad 
snd  tlie  water  line,  thereby  overcoming  Tampa's  geographical  advantage  of 
location  even  where  the  combination  of  existing  locals  via  Tampa  is  less  than 
the  through  rate  via  such  other  ports. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  foster  the  route  via  Jacksonville  or 
more  northerly  ports,  thereby  securing  a  longer  haul  and  a  proportionately 
higher  rate  or  division  of  the  through  rate,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for 
the  positive  influence  of  the  Clyde  Line  in  working  with  the  railroads  to  this 
end  the  present  negative  policy  of  the  Mallory  Line  would  be  abandoned,  and 
they  would  enter  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  to  secure  to  themselves  as  an 
Independent  carrier  as  favorable  connection  and  working  arrangements  with 
the  railroads  at  Tampa  as  exist  between  the  same  railroads  and  the  Clyde  Line 
and  other  ship  lines  at  other  ports. 

BELATieNS    BETWEEN    8HIF    LINES    AND    RAILROADS. 

There  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  control  of  the  ship  lines  at  Tampa  by  finan- 
cial Interest  or  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  but  there  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  Insidious  and  as  effective  control  by  and  through  their  coreladons 
growing  out  of  the  internal  adjustments  of  the  ship  lines  themselves. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  associations  of  the  Mallory  Line  and  the 
Clyde  Line  and  to  the  operations  of  the  Clyde  Line  in  connection  with  Tampa's 
railroads  at  Jacksonville.  The  influence  of  the  Clyde  Line  extends  even  further, 
in  that  it  meets  these  same  two  railroads,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  again  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  it  is  an  im- 
portant connection  for  the  through  transportation  of  freight  under  joint  tariffs 
of  rates  between  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  tributary  territory  and  all  points  south, 
southeast,  and  southwest.  These  afliliations  ^<)^in  &  valuable  assets  of  the 
l*lyde  Line,  and  are  not  to  be  jeopardized  by  any  untoward  act  or  undue  agita- 
tion in  any  direction  objectionable  to  the  railroads.  The  earnings  directly 
derived  by  the  Clyde  Line  from  such  copartnership  with  the  railroads  inure 
finally  to  the  benefit  of  the  joint  ownership  of  the  Clyde  Line  and  the  Mallory 
Line.  What  the  Clyde  Line  may  not  venture,  the  Mallory  Line  dare  not  The 
act  of  the  one  is  in  effect  the  act  of  the  other.  The  forbearance  of  the  Mallory 
Line  from  engaging  in  any  controversy  with  the  railroads  at  Tampa  over  what 
they  might  as  an  independent  carrier  regard  as  their  rights,  and  what  the 
people  of  Tampa  and  Tampa  section  do  insist  upon  as  their  (the  people*s) 
rights,  is  to  the  railroads  the  silent  interference  of  a  '*  friendly  connection," 
and  to  the  Clyde  Line  the  *'  price  of  peace "  at  its  ports  with  these  same 
railroads. 

We  have  gone  outside  the  port  of  Tampa  to  find  another  ship  line  exerting 
its  influence  over  the  ship  lines  serving  the  port  of  Tampn.  We  may  go  outside 
the  port  of  Tampa  to  seek  other  railroads  acting  upon  outside  ship  lines  in  such 
manner  as  to  bear  utK>n  the  port  of  Tampa  to  its  detriment  in  the  extension  of 
Its  water  service.  The  same  Clyde  Line  is  discovered  as  a  connection  of  the 
Southern  Railway  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  Charleston,  S.  C  and  at  Bnraswick,  Oa., 
not  especially  for  Florida  tralflc,  but  therein  lies  the  dittfculty  of  reaching  that 
combination  as  a  direct  element  in  the  Tampa  situation.  The  Southern  Railway 
proper  approaches  Tampa  no  nearer  than  Jesup,  Ga.,  with  trackage  rights  over 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  into  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It,  too,  however,  has 
its  family  alliance  in  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  Railway^  extending  from 
Macon,  Ga.,  where  it  joins  the  parent  line  south  to  Jacksonville  and  to  Palatka, 
Fla.,  touching  in  its  course  numerous  junctional  points  at  which  physical  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
LiDe  Railway  for  Florida  territory.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  and  that 
group  of  lines  known  as  the  ''  Queen  &  Crescent  Route,"  comprising  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad, 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad,  Alabama  &  Vioksburg  Railway,  and 
Vickfiburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railway,  are  also  of  the  Southern  Railway 
system,  which  thus  extends  from  within  the  State  of  Florida  clear  to  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  north  and  to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west. 
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BELATI0N8  BETWKEN  RAILBOADB. 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  diBcasslon  of  the  effect  of  tbe  rclatioDS  between  dilp 
lines  and  railroads  we  mnst  first  concelye  something  of  the  relations  betweeo 
the  railroads  themselves,  as  we  have  of  the  ship  lines. 

The  Atlantic  Ck)ast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  Air  line  Hallway  operate 
directly  from  Tampa,  with  many  branches  extending  flar  into  the  interior  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  while  the  Southern  Railway  is  dependent  apon  them 
directly  or  throui^  its  affiliated  lines  for  its  share  of  Florida  traffic 

The  Florida  lines  are  naturally  jealons  each  of  Its  loug  haul,  exc^  where 
more  direct  competitive  service  Imp^s  the  routing  of  its  traflic  short  of  its 
extreme  junctions  for  the  territory  to  be  reached. 

We  thus  see  the  Atlantic  Ooast  line  Railroad  and  Seaboard  Air  Une  Railway 
prorating  with  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way via  short-haul  Junctions,  as  Hampton,  Jasper,  Jacksonvillet  aad  Lake  Qty, 
Fla.,  Ck)rdele,  Everett,  Jesup,  Savannah,  Tifton,  and  Valdosta,  Ga.,  so  that  the 
Southern  Railway  is  a  distinct  factor  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

Again,  we  find  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  a  close  ally  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Liue  Knilroud,  coimectlng  with  the  latter  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Its  long- 
haul  junction  for  the  north  and  west,  forming  a  commimity  of  interests  that 
links  up  its  network  of  Florida  lines  with  the  gateways  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  is  in  Itself  a  Florida  line, 
its  rails  extending  laterally  through  west  Florida  to  a  connection  with  the 
termlnous  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  at  River  Junction. 

Here,  too,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  of  Southern 
Railway  interest,  joins  both  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  Seaboaid 
Air  Line  Railway,  a  mutually  "  preferred  "  connection  because  of  the  long-baiil 
route. 

The  specification  herein  of  certain  railroads  and  omission  of  many  others  of 
apparent  equal  importance  in  the  transportation  scheme  of  Tampa  and  tributary 
territory  has  its  significance  In  the  fact  that  these  certain  railroads  have 
peculiar  bearing  upon  the  idilpping  interests  of  the  port,  as  will  be  indicated 
under  the  following  head : 

EFFECr  OF  SAID  BELATIONB  BETWEEN   SHIP  LINES  AND  BAILBOADS. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  almost,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
argument  confining  its  application  to  the  Tampa  situation,  that  the  relations 
ns  between  the  ship  lines,  the  relations  as  between  the  railroads,  and  the  rela- 
tions as  between  the  ship  lines  and  the  railroads  are  all  so  Intricately  inter- 
woven that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  accurately  from  a  condition  of  transportation 
affairs  existing  to  the  infiuences  combined  to  produce  that  condition. 

The  ship  lines  as  at  present  established  open  communication  by  water  between 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  the  several  following-named  ports:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Key  West,  Fla.,  Mobile,  Ala., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  and  Habana,  Cuba. 

Actual  trade  conditions  depend  practically  upon  the  service  offered  from  and 
to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  New  Orleans.  La.,  and 
Habana,  Cuba. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  service  can  only  be  enjoyed,  however,  when  employed 
additionally  ns  a  means  of  communication  with  all  territory  contignous  to  or 
which  may  be  advantageously  reached  through  the  several  ports. 

Habana,  Cuba,  alone  may  be  excepted,  as  the  business  done  there  is  strictly 
local. 

From  the  east  the  Mai  lory  line,  after  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear,  on 
October  1,  1912,  issued  a  tariff  (their  I.  C.  0.  No.  197)  inroviding  a  fall  Une  of 
rates  via  the  port  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Interior  points  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire;  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  to  Tampa,  Fla.. 
proper. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  tarff  the  distinction  in  the  designation  of  these 
rates  as  "  joint "  rates  and  "  through  **  rates.  They  are  "  joint "  rates  wbere 
they  apply  in  conjunction  with  those  lines  who  have  signified  their  concurrence 
in  form  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  th^  are  **  thnrach  ** 
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rates  where  they  apply  in  connectioii  with  those  lines  which  have  withheld  their 
eoncurrence^  but  whose  "  lawful  charges  from  points  ot  ori^n  to  the  port  of 
N'ew  York,  N.  Y.,  including  lighterage  or  transfer  charges  to  its  piers  at  said 
port,*'  are  absorbed  by  the  Mallory  Line.  Whether  they  be  "joint"  rates  or 
'  thronsh "  rates  makes  no  difference  to  the  shipper ;  the  term  simply  defines 
their  legal  status.  Attention  is  directed  to  this  feature  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
construction  and  application  of  tariffs  under  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  said  the  ship  lines  have  no  present  means  of  overcoming  the 
opposition  of  the  rail  lines  to  water-and-rail  carriage  or  short-haul  transporta- 
tion to  ports  of  connection  with  ship  lines  with  whom  they  have  no  desire  to 
partlciimte.  This  expedient  has  its  limitations,  of  course,  in  the  measure  of 
the  "  lawful  rate  '*  of  the  rail  line  which  the  ship  line  is  required  to  absorb  in 
its  "  through  "  rate  thus  established. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  through-rate  situation  invoh-ing  the  ship  lines  serv- 
ing the  port  of  Tampa,  and  it  must  be  said  in  passing  that  even  this  much  was 
accomplished  largely  by  action  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  Tampa  in  with- 
drawing from  the  Mallory  Line  a  large  volume  of  business  and  diverting  it  to 
other  lines  not  affiliated  with  the  Mallory  Line.  This  mvolved  some  loss  to 
the  trade,  but  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Mallory  Line,  which  they  made  haste  to 
retrieve  by  the  publication  of  their  tariff  referred  to. 

Anything  in  the  nature  of  reprisal  is  unpleasant,  however,  costly,  and  not 
conducive  to  those  relations  which  should  exist  between  shipper  aud  carrier 
and  which  we  would  rather  seek  to  establish  and  maintain. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  impressively  upon  the  eastern  situation,  but  only 
to  develop  more  readily  and  in  their  natural  sequence  those  conditions  which 
bind  together  the  transportation  interests  affecting  the  port  of  Tampa,  ship  line 
with  ship  line,  railroad  with  railroad,  ship  line  with  railroad ;  to  show  wherein 
they  have  common  cause ;  wherein  their  interests  He  apart ;  wherein  the  inferior 
Interests  of  the  one  are  subordinated  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  other ;  the 
principal  transportation  interest  always  predominating,  regardless  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  this  city  of  Tampa,  with  its  port  and  all  of  its  surround- 
ing territory. 

W^e  find  Tampa  localized  as  to  eastern  traffic  because  of  the  standing  relations 
of  the  Clyde  Line,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  and  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

We  find  Tampa  with  a  local  ship  service  only  to  and  from  Mobile,  Ala., 
because  of  the  relations  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railro&d.  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  Southern  Railway,  and  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Clyde  Line,  reciprocal  of  its  rela- 
tions with  these  railroads,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  at  the  Virginia  and  South 
Atlantic  ports. 

We  find  Tampa  with  a  local  ship  service  only  to  and  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
because  of  the  relations  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railway,  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  and  New  Orleans  &  North  Eastern 
Railroad  of  southern  railway  interest,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Clyde 
Line,  reciprocal  of  its  relations  with  these  railroads,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
at  the  Virginia  and  South  Atlantic  ports. 

Both  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  are  natural  gateways  between 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  the  west,  as  attested  by  the  volume  of  traffic  moved  through 
these  channels  in  former  years. 

The  facilities  are  at  hand  to-day,  and  with  a  vastly  increased  tonnage  in  sight 
all  that  is  needed  to  revive  the  route  on  a  scale  such  as  never  known  before  is 
the  removal  of  the  restraints  placed  upon  the  ship  lines  by  the  combination  of 
which  they  are  themselves  an  integral  part 

That  a  combination  of  the  ship  lines  does  exist  affecting  all  business  east 
and  west  is  fkct  patent;  that  it  is  in  league  with  the  railroads  equally  true; 
that  it  operates  to  present  disadvantage,  has  hindered  past,  and  menaces  future 
development  of  the  city  and  port  of  Tampa  is  an  inevitable  consequence. 
Respectfully, 

O.   S.   HOSKINB, 

Traffic  Manager. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  HOW  FAB  NORTH  AND  EAST  WITHIN  THE  STATE  OF  FLOBDi 
THE  TAMPA  MERCHANT  MAY  COMPETE  ON  EQUAL  TERMS  WITH  JACKSOITTILU  H 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MERCHANDISE  TRAFFIC  BROUGHT  BY  WATER  FROM  THK  EiffT 
UNDER  PRESENT  RATE  CONDITIONS. 

Inbound  freiffht  coat. 

[Class  rates  from  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass..  Providence,  R.  I.,  Fhiladelpbli,  Pa^ 

and  Baltimore,  Md.] 


To- 

In  oents  per  100  pornds. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

TftWlIMl,     FlS ,    r    ,        . . ,    .        .                  - 

96 
67 

28 

80 
57 

23 

66 
47 

18 

56 

33 

22 

45 
26 

» 

« 

JackMmville,  Fla 

a 

Dlileranoes  in  f^rar  of  JaeksoayiUe  neoeassry  for  Tampa  to  over* 
com*  in  rmhippinc. 

9 

Outbound  freight  cost. 


stations  in  eeographical 
order. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R., 

Jacksonville  to  Tampa  line 

Campbells 

Loughman 

Davenport 

Haines  City 

Bartow  Jmiction 

Aubomdale 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R., 
Live  Oak  to  Lakeland  line: 
Croom 

Rital 

Trilby 

Dade  City..... 

Collins 

EUerslie 

Richland 

Lumberton 

Millards 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Rv.,  Jack- 
sonville to  Tampa  line: 
Edenfleld 

BushneU 

St.  Catherine 

Terrell ." 

Kalon 

Laooochee 

Owensboro 

Crescent 

Dade  City 

Pasadena 

Qreer 

Abbott 

Bramlett 

Knights 

Plant  City 


Miles 

from 

Tampa. 

Miles 

from 

Jadkaon- 

ville. 

70.6 

170.0 

63.5 

177.1 

6&4 
63.6 

182.2 
187.0 

46.9 
42.6 

193.7 
198.0 

75.0 

172.0 

70.2 

176.9 

66.0 

18L0 

59.5 
58.0 

187.5 
180.0 

55.0 
52.8 
52.0 
47.0 

192.0 
194.2 
195.0 
200.0 

71.6 

140.0 

09.5 
65.6 
6L4 
^7.6 
55.2 
53.5 
52.5 
47.3 
44.8 

142.0 
145.9 
150.1 
154.0 
156.8 
158.0 
159.0 
164.2 
166.7 

41.  t 

170.4 

37.9 

36.5 

173.6 
176.0 

26.6 
22.6 

184.9 
188.9 

Rates  bom— 


In  cents  per  100  pounds. 


JacksonvlEe 

Tampa 

Difference... 
Jaoksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 
Jaeksonvllle 

Tampa 

Difleruice... 
Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 


Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 
Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Difference. . . 
JacksonvlUe 

Tampa 

Difference. . . 
JaekaonviUe 

Tampa 

Difference... 


Jaoksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 


Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Difference. . . 
Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 


Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 
Jaoksonville 

Tampa 

Difference. . . 
Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Diflierenoe. . . 
Jacksonville 

Tampa 

Diffterenoe... 
Jaoksonville 

Tampa 

Difference... 


74 
52 
22 
76 
48 

n 

77 
44 

33 

78 
40 
38 


74 
52 
22 
74 
48 
26 
77 
48 
» 
77 
40 
37 


78 

40 


.2 


67 
50 
17 
68 
46 
22 
69 
42 
87 
70 
38 
42 


67 
50 
17 
67 
46 
21 
60 
46 

a 

60 
38 
31 


38  32 


68 
52 
16 
70 
48 
22 


72 
44 
28 

74 
40 
34 
76 
40 
36 
76 
36 
40 
77 
32 
45 


70 
38 


62 
50 
12 
63 
46 
17 


65 
42 
S 

67 
38 
29 
68 
38 
30 
68 
34 
34 
60 
30 
30 


60 
43 
17 
61 
41 
M 
63 
38 
25 
64 
35 
29 


60 
43 

17 
60 
41 
19 
63 
41 
22 
63 
35 
28 


50 
38 
14 
53 
34 
19 
54 
32 
U 
55 
30 
25 


50 
36 
14 
50 
34 
16 
54 
34 
20 
54 
30 
U 


64 

35 
29 


57 
43 
14 
59 
41 
18 


59 
38 
21 
60 
35 
25 
61 
35 
26 
61 
32 
29 
62 
28 
34 


55 
30 
25 


45 
36 
9 
47 
84 
13 


40 
32 
17 
SO 
30 
20 
58 
30 
» 
53 
27 
26 
54 
23 
31 


42 
32 
10 
43 
30 
13 
44 
29 
15 
45 
2S 


42 
32 
10 
42 
30 
12 
44 
30 
14 
44 
25 
19 


45 
25 
20 


38 

32 

6 

39 

30 

0 


41 
29 
12 
42 
25 
17 
43 
25 
18 
43 
23 

m 

44 

30 
24 


6 


37 

25 
12 
38 
34 
14 
39 
23 
16 
40 
20 


37 
25 
12 
87 
24 
13 
39 
24 
15 
» 
30 
19 


40 
20 


33 

25 
8 
35 
24 
11 


23 

13 

37. 

20 

17 

3S 

20 

18 

38 

19 

19 

30 

18 


TlDpS 

sooTiDcoa 


Noae. 
1-8. 

l<44-i 
1-34-4^ 

Noiml 

3. 

1-^4. 

1-24-4-5- 

Nfloe. 
3. 

1-3-3. 
l-«. 
1-344. 
l-»444. 
131  iH 
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BEMABKS. 

The  rail  distance  between  Tampa  and  Jacicsonville  is  240.6  miles  via  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  211.5  miles  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

The  tables  show  that  Jacksonville  may  reach  out  over  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  with  first-class  goods  as  far  as  Loughman,  177.1  miles,  and 
Trilby,  181  miles,  before  running  into  freight  competition  with  Tampa,  whose 
distance  is  only  63.5  and  66  miles,  respectively.  On  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail- 
way Jacksonville  gets  as  far  as  Crescent,  159  miles,  while  Tampa  can  only  go 
as  far  as  Kalon,  57.5  miles. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  six  classes  it  is  found  that  the  distributing  radius 
of  Jacksonville  in  direction  of  Tampa  exceeds  that  of  Tampa  in  direction  of 
Jacksonville  by  128  miles  on  the  Atiantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  112  miles 
on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway. 

The  classes  on  which  the  freight  cost. is  first  equalized  are  indicated  by  the 
figures  in  black-faced  type  opposite  the  different  points,  and  to  present  the  case 
in  another  way  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Tampa  merchant  must  cut  his 
profits  as  against  Jacksonville  on  all  business  done  north  and  east  of  those 
points. 

Jantaby  31,  1913. 

Comparative  statement  of  rates  on  merchandise  traffic  from  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi River  crossings,  etc.,  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  all  rail  and  rail  and  water,  and  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  all  rail,  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 


To  Tampa,  Fla. 

To  Jacksonville,  Fit 
(all  rail). 

i. 

From— 

Rail  and  water  (note  1). 

AU  rail  (note  2). 

1 
|l58 

2 
133 

3 
118 

4 
94 

5 
79 

6 

1 

2 
123 

3 
109 

4 
102 

5 
86 

6 
73 

1 
96 

2 
80 

3 
75 

4 
70 

5 

58 

0 

Lexington,  Ky 

Ciodnnati,  Ohk> 

64 

145 

46 

Uoisvflle,  Ky 

150 

125 

110 

90 

75 

€0 

145 

123 

100 

102 

86 

73 

95 

80 

75 

70 

58 

46 

EvsnsviUe,  Ind 

147 

122 

107 

88 

73 

58 

145 

123 

109 

102 

86 

73 

95 

80 

75 

70 

58 

46 

Cairo,  ni 

|l35 

113 

100 

82 

68 

54 

145 

123 

109 

102 

86 

73 

95 

80 

75 

70 

58 

PiduMh,  Ky 

8t.Loais,lfc) 

46 

IfiO 

125 

110 

90 

75 

60 

168 

142 

126 

114 

96 

81 

118 

99 

92 

82 

68 

54 

NtehviUe,  Tpnn 

135 

113 

100 

82 

68 

54 

122 

103 

91 

85 

72 

62 

72 

60 

57 

53 

44 

35 

Note  1. — Rail-and- water  rates  to  Tampa  are  figured  via  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Mal- 
lory  Line,  whose  rates  are  60-5(M5-4O-35-25.  All  shipments  have  to  be  re- 
consigned  at  Mobile,  as  no  through  bills  of  lading  are  given,  and  to  the  totals 
Bbown  there  must  be  added  cost  of  drayage  (unknown)  from  rail  depot  in 
Mobile  on  less  than  carload  shipments,  and  on  carload  shipments  a  wharfage 
and  bandling  charge,  varying  on  some  commodities,  but  generally  2  cents  per 
100  pounds,  plus  switching  of  $2  per  car.  The  rail  rates  to  New  Orleans  are 
the  same  as  to  Mobile,  but  the  rates  of  the  Gulf  &  Southern  Steamship  Co. 
from  New  Orleans  to  Tampa  are  at  present  10-1(X-10-1<MS-^  higher  than  those 
of  the  Mallory  Line  from  Mobile,  so  that  the  New  Orleans  combination  is 
higher  than  the  Mobile  combination. 

XoTE  2. — ^All-rail  rates  to  Tampa  are  made  full  combination  of  the  rates 
Bbown  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  plus  the  following  arbitraries-from  Jacksonville 
to  Tampa,  viz :  50-43-34-^2-28-27. 


BEMABKS. 

The  rail-and- water  combination  is  seen  to  be  of  little  avail  as  against  the  all- 
rail  rates  to  Tampa,  especially  when  the  details  of  reconsignment  are  considered. 
Some  saving  might  be  had  on  the  lower  classes  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Evansville,  and  through  those  points  from  the  north  and  middle  west  section. 
There  appear  opportunities  also  for  reducing  the  freight  cost  generally  from 
8t  Louis,  Paducah,  and  Cairo,  and  through  those  gateways  from  points  west 
of  the  MisslBBippl  River. 
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Freight  brouf^t  into  Tampa  all  rail  from  the  north  and  weat  pays  tribute  to 
the  Jacksonville  route,  whether  it  move  through  Jacksonville  or  other  north 
Florida  gateways  of  60-13-34-^2-28-27  c^its  per  100  pounds  on  the  first  six 
classea  respectively,  and  these  figures  represent  the  cut  in  the  profits  of  the 
Tampa  merchant  on  every  hundred  pounds  of  goods  sold  anywhere  in  the  Stste 
of  Florida  In  competition  with  Jacksonville 

On  grain  and  grain  products  alone  Tampa  enjoys  the  same  all-rail  rates  u 
Jacksonville,  but  there's  a  reason. 

Januaby  31,  1913. 

TESTXHONY  OF  HE.  EUTAH  WABHELD,  VICE  PBESIBEHT  AID 
GENERAL  MAHAGEB  OF  THE  SSABOASD  A  OTTLF  STEAMSHIP 
CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  Please  give  the  committee  your  address  and  your 
business. 

Mr.  Warfield.  309  Broadway.  My  business  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  your  c(»npany  organized,  Mr.  War- 
field? 

Mr.  Wartield.  In  October,  1910. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Organized  under  the  laws  of  what  State? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Delaware. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Warfield.  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  names  of  the  principal  officers. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Edward  S.  Hughes,  Abilene,  Tex.,  president;  E.  C. 
Warfield,  New  York  City,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  F.  A. 
Heitmann,  Houston,  Tex.,  vice  president;  Felix  Jackson,  Velasco, 
Tex.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  trade  was  this  company  organized  to 
engage  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  In  the  merchandise  trade,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Between  New  York  and  Velasco,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  also  operate  from  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Occasional  sailings  from  Baltimore  during  the 
movement  of  the  heavy  tonnage  of  canned  goods  in  the  fall  of  the 
vear. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  own  ships? 

Mr.  Warfield.  One  ship  only. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  charter  ships? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  have  from  time  to  time  used  chartered  ships 
in  addition  to  the  one  we  own. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  own  more  than  one  ship  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Warfieij).  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  regular  sailings  between  New  York 
City  and  this  Texas  port  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Fairly  regular,  with  the  exception  of  our  inability 
to  make  the  schedule  we  had  mapped  out.  With  that  exception  we 
have  had  fairly  regular  sailings. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  you  encounter  any  difficulties  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  your  company,  or  the  conduct  of  your  business,  from  com- 
petitors? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  We  had  no  difficulties  in  our  organization ;  so  far 
as  the  organization  of  the  company  is  concerned,  I  mean. 

The  C&aisman:  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  in  the  conduct  of 
your  business? 

Mr.  Warfebu).  None  other  than  are  usual  when  a  new  company 
starts  up  in  competition  with  old  established  lines,  that  we  can 
directly  trace. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  line  or  lines  are  engaged  in  that 
trade? 

Mr.  Warfisld.  The  Morgan  Steamship  Co.,  the  Mallory  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  two  namea  are  subsidiaries  of  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  or  not  they  are  all  either  railroad 
owned  or  railroad  controlled  steamship  lines. 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  Southern  Pacific,  as  we  all  know^  controls 
the  Morgan  Steamship  Co.,  or  what  they  call  the  Morgan  Lme. 

The  Chairman.  The  Morgan  Line  is  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Mallory  and  the  Texas  City  Lines  are 
subsidiaries  of  the  "Agwi "  Lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  the  purchase  of 
ships  or  in  the  chartering  of  ships? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir.  I  might  say  we  have  not  attempted  to 
charter  any  vessels  that  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  were  owned  or 
controlled  either  by  the  "Agwi"'  Lines  or  the  Morgan  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  vessels  are  those  that  you  did  not  attempt  to 
charter? 

Mr.  Warfield.  As  I  say,  we  did  not  attempt  to  charter  any  of 
the  vessels  owned  by  the  Morgan  Line  or  the  "Agwi  "  Lines,  because 
I  was  aware  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  them  at  any  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  knew  that  they  would  not 
charter  ships  to  you  even  if  they  were  lying  idle? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  charter  us  a  ship  to  com- 
pete against  their  own  business,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  charter- 
ing ships  from  others?^ 

Mr.  Warfebu).  No,^  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
insurance? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
insurance;  that  is,  the  rates  we  have  been  compelled  to  pay  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  old-established  lines. 

Mr.  Wilson.  For  the  same  class  of  vessel  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Not  altogether.  The  type  of  vessels  we  have  ef- 
fected insurance  on  are  not  regarded  as  good  a  marine  risk  as  the 
Morgan  and  the  "Agwi "  ships. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  they  were  not  seaworthy! 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  they  were  entirely  seaworthy,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  go  to  sea.  They  passed  inspection 
from  every  legal  standpoint,  but  the  insurance  people 

The  Chairman.  They  made-  an  arbitrary  distinction  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  They  have  rules  of  their  own  that  govern  that 

The  Chairman.  What  governs  them  in  maJdng  those  arbitrary 
rules?  What  is  the  power  behind  the  throne  that  makes  them  dis- 
criminate against  your  ship  in  favor  of  the  Morgan  ships  and  the 
"Agwi"  ships? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  feel  that  they  look  upon  the  question  as  a  matter 
of  business,  from  this  standpoint :  If,  for  instance,  a  large  insurance 
concern  in  New  York  took  our  business  at  as  low  a  rate  compara- 
tively, having  due  consideration  for  the  class  of  vessel,  it  might  in- 
volve the  account  of  the  older  lines  like  the  "Agwi "  and  the  Morgan 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  it  might  lose  that  account  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  hesitate  to  give  you  the  rate 
to  which  you  are  entitled,  for  fear  they  will  lose  the  Dusiness  of  the-^ 
other  lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  larger  than  ours. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  insurance  companies  are  con- 
trolled bv  this  combine? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  would  not  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  I  think  the  so-called  combine  has  a  tremendoiis  influ- 
ence on  their  action. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  purpose  of  the  combine  in  imdertaking  to 
control  any  insurance  companies,  is  to  shut  out  competition  like  yours 
with  the  combine? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Most  naturally. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  diflFerence  in  your  rates  and  theirs? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Our  rate  is  about  50  per  cent  higher  than  their*. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  what  we  regard  as  cargo  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Groves  was  before  the  committee  yesterday. 
As  you  know,  he  is  the  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf 
Line.  He  stated  that  the  insurance  companies  issue  a  form  of  policy 
called  a  "  floater,"  but  refused  to  issue  that  form  of  policy  to  him  and, 
as  you  state,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  insurance  at  a  higher  rate,  a 
purely  arbitrary  difference  not  based  on  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship 
and  the  nature  of  the  risk,  but  enforced  by  the  "Agwi "  Lines,  the 
Morgan  Line,  and  the  subsidiary  lines  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention.  As  I  understand,  you  were  confronted  with  the  same  dif- 
ficulty in  the  matter  of  insurance! 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  have  not  attempted  to  get  a  floater  policy 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  desirable  ? 

Mr.  Warfield- (continuing).  Because  we  did  not  regard  it  desir- 
able, and  considered  we  could  save  ourselves  money  by  effecting  spe- 
cific insurance  on  each  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  entirely  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  your 
ships  discriminated  against  by  these  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  Warfield.    No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  recjuire  shippers  by  your  line  to  pay  50  per 
cent  more  than  if  they  shipped  by  the  conference  lines? 
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Mr.  Wasfieij).  No,  sir;  we  were  not  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the  freight 
rate,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wakfield.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  reduced  your  profits? 

Mr.  Warfield.  And  in  addition  to  that,  in  many  cases,  we  had  to 
absorb  the  difference  in  the  insurance  premium  rate. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  say  your  vessels  are  absolutely  seaworthy? 

Air.  Warfield.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  have  to  be  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  depart. 
Now.  if  a  vessel  is  absolutely  seaworthy,  and  all  vessels  are  sea- 
wortiiy  that  are  permitted  to  depart,  why  should  there  be  any  dis- 
tinction whatever,  or  any  difference  whatever,  in  the  insurance  rate 
on  a  steamship  or  cargo  f 

Mr.  Warfield.  From  the  reason  that  one  vessel,  although  entirely 
seaworthy  and  passes  the  inspection,  is  not  as  good  a  risk  as  another 
vessel  of  more  recent  construction  and  stronger  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  built  any  ships? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  have  not  as  yet,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  have  ships  built? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  are  just  now  in  process  of  asking  for  bids  to 
build. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  had  any  difficulty  in  the  past  in  getting 
bids? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  relation  of  the  shipyards  to 
these  lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  think  they  are  regarded  by  the  shipyards,  that 
is,  the  older  steamship  companies  as  I  may  term  them,  as  being  of 
more  value  to  them  than  a  new  or  smaller  concern  like  our  own ;  and 
if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  taking  our  order  or  their  order,  we  would 
not  have  much  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  their  influence  with  the 
shipyard  is  such  that  the  shipyard  will  decline  to  receive  your  bid 
and  build  a  ship  for  you  if  they  say,  "  We  do  not  want  this  done ; 
we  do  not  want  you  to  build  a  ship  for  him?" 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  mean  that  the  shipyard  would  accept  our  bid, 
or  rather,  accept  our  order,  on  a  bid  that  would  be  higher  than  the 
same  order,  I  might  say,  placed  with  a  shipyard  by  one  of  the 
older  lines. 

The  Chairman.  They  discriminate  in  price  V 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  has  been  our  observation. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Groves  was  before  the  committee  yes- 
terday, he  stated  that  he  submitted  a  bid  to  all  the  principal  snip- 
yards  in  this  country  for  the  construction  of  four  ships.  The  party 
who  was  going  to  finance  the  building  of  his  ships  wanted  them 
built  at  Cramps,  and  the  Cramps  yard  asked  him  $100,000  more  than 
any  other  yard,  and  of  course  the  whole  thing  fell  through.  Now, 
as  I  understand  you,  they  will  build  a  ship  for  one  of  those  lines  in 
the  conference  or  combine  for  less  money  than  they  will  build  a  ship 
for  you  or  for  Groves? 
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Mr.  Wartield.  That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  regard  that  as  very  persaasive,  that  th^r 
business  is  controlled  by  the  conference  lines  very  much  like  the 
insurance  companies  are? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  an  element  of  business  in 
that.  They  are  seeking,  of  course,  to  get  the  large  orders  from  the 
big,  or  older  lines,  and  I  have  been  tola  they  do  not  want  to  jeopard- 
ize the  business  of  the  older  lines  by  taking  on  an  order  frtmi  a 
new  line,  or  a  smaller  line. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  encourage  shipbuild- 
ing unless  it  is  a  ship  for  one  of  the  older  lines! 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;.  I  would  not  say  that.  They  will  at  times 
want  business  very  much  more  than  they  do  at  oth^  times.  Li 
respect  to  the  illustration  you  referred  to  of  Mr.  Groves  building 
four  ships,  and  his  claiming  the  Cramps'  bid  was  $100,000  more 
than  any  other  yard,  that  may  be  by  reason  of  the  Cramps'  yards 
being  full  at  that  time,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  whidi 
would  require  very  much  more  rapid  construction  if  they  should 
take  the  order  and,  consequently,  a  more  expensive  construddon. 

The  Chairman.  That  element  was  not  involved  in  the  proposition 
submitted  by  Mr.  Groves.  They  all  bid  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  of  course  the  party  that  was  to  finance  his  scheme  told  him  they 
must  be  built  at  the  Cramps'  yard. 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  made  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  days  aeo  I  had  a  talk  with  one  or  two  shipyard 
men,  and  they  said  to  me  that  they  could  take  an  order,  they  thoughts, 
a  few  months  later  at  a  lower  figure  than  they  could  take  that  order 
now,  and  turn  it  out,  say,  within  10  months,  smiply  because  the  yard 
was  pretty  well  filled  up,  but  would  be  relieved  within  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  you  and  a  representative  of  one  of  these 
conference  lines  to  go  to  the  yard  simultaneously  with  your  bids,  or 
with  your  proposition  to  build  a  ship,  they  would  discriminate  in 
fator  of  them  as  against  you  because,  as  you  say,  they  think  more 
of  their  business  than  they  do  of  yours? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  certainly  feel  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  these  yards 
are  controlled?    I  mean  by  that,  financially. 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  do  not,  sir,  other  than  from  hearsay,  know  how 
they  are  controlled. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  information  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  the  Wilminffton  yard  and  the  Sparrows 
Point  yard  are  controlled  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. ;  that  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  controlled  by  the 
Mellen  Bank,  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Frick  and  other  capitalists  there. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  as  to  the  financial  ownership  of  the 
other  yards  that  would  have  any  bearing  on  it 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lines  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
do  you  regard  as  outside  of  this  combination  to  which  yon  have 
referred  to — ^that  is,  the  "Agwi"  lines,  their  subsidiaries,  and  the 
Morgan  Line  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  shipping  business  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  beginning  with  Eastport,  Me.,  and  going  as  far  as  the 
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Texas-Mexico  coast  line,  is  controUed  as  follows :  The  New  Englaad 

coast  by  the  New  Hayen  interests 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  ^^  New  Haven  *' — ^tfae 
New  Ycxrk,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Bailroad  ? 

Mr.  Wakfieu).  Tes,  ar;  to  New  York.  They  also  control  an  in- 
terest or  have  an  ownership  in  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transporta- 
tion Co.  That  takes  care  of  the  New  England  part  of  the  coast. 
From  New  York  we  have  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  ninning 
to  Norfolk,  which  is  owned  by  several  railroads.  We  have  the  Ocean 
Steamdup  Co.  from  New  York  to  Savannah,  controlled  by  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Bailroad;  then  the  Southern  Pacific  steamships,  or 
what  we  know  as  the  Morgan  line,  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific. 

The  Chaibman.  To  what  ports  do  they  run  f 

Mr.  Wabfield.  They  are  serving  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  The 
other  steamship  service  on  the  coast  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  lines,  namely,  the  Clyde,  Mallory, 
Ward,  and  Porto  Kico  lines,  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  and  the 
Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  That  leaves  only  the  limited  service  we 
are  giving  outside  oi  that  combination.  The  Philadelphia  &  Gtdf 
out  of  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  it  is  rumored  they  are  going  to  abandon  the  service  if  they  can 
get  suitable  charters  for  the  two  ships — ^the  Mae  and  Evelyn — and 
we  have  been  offered  those  ships  for  charter.    We  declined. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Line  is  wiped 
oat  it  will  leave  your  line  with  one  vessel  f 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes. 

The  Chaishak.  Bunning  between  New  York  and  Velasco,  Tex.? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Since  you  began  to  operate  your  line,  have  you 
encountered  any  obstructions  from  these  lines,  other  than  you  have 
mentioned — the  discrimination  against  you  in  the  matter  of  insur- 
ance or  of  building  ships?  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
terminals? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  suitable  ter- 
minals in  New  York,  and  are  using  Pier  No.  9,  North  River,  at  this 
time,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad — or,  I  should  say, 
the  New  England  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  owned  by  the  New  Haven  interests? 

Mr.  Warfield.  As  I  understand,  yes.  They  have  treated  us  very 
nicely  with  respect  to  that  pier,  and  it  was  the  only  one  we  could  get 
that  was  at  all  suitable  for  our  business  at  anything  like  a  reasonable 
figure. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line  is  not  engaged  in  the  same  trade  as 
theirs? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  trade  north  from  New  York  and  you  trade 
south? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  encountered  any  difficulty  with  the  rail- 
roads in  the  exchan^  of  freight  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  weTiave  not.  We  have  had  practically  the 
same  understanding  or  the  same  relations  with  the  railroads  serving 
New  York  as  respects  credits  in  the  exchange  of  freights,  and  as  far 
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as  I  know  we  enjoy  the  same  rates  and  arrangements  as  are  ^ven  ik 
older  steamship  lines.  The  only  special  set  of  rates,  or  aroitrarieN 
that  are  in  existence  now  to  New  York,  on  what  we  term  coastvi>e 
business,  are  those  of  the  New  England  lines,  and  upon  applicatioh 
they  granted  us  those  arbitraries.  They  have  been  established  for 
a  gocS  many  years  and  operate  over  the  Morgan,  Mallory,  Ward. 
American-Hawaiian,  Old  Dominion,  and  Savannah  lines;  and.  ir. 
fact,  all  the  steamship  lines  having  any  regular  service  out  of  Ne» 
York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Southwestern  TariJ 
Conmiittee? 

Mr.  Wakfield.  We  are  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  since  you  began  to  operate  tot 
line? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  workings  of 
that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  member  of  that  bureau  for  a  gcxJ 
many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  some  accurate  informatiii; 
about  it.  We  have  had  information,  but  wish  accurate  informatioc. 
as  far  as  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  method  employed  by  then: 
in  conducting  their  meetings  ? 

The  Chairman-  Yes ;  what  they  do ;  the  purpose  of  the  organiza 
tion,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  is  an  organi 
zation,  or  at  least  was  up  to  about  two  years  ago,  established  for  tht 
purpose  of  printing  tariffs  economically  and  affording  an  oppor 
tunity  for  conferences  among  the  officers  of  the  various  railroad? 
and  steamship  companies  interested  in  the  traffic  to  and  from  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  They  have  conferences  at 
fixed  periods  during  the  year,  whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  subjects  to  warrant  the  officials  ^ttin^  together.  It  is  their 
custom  in  fixing  rates  to  discuss  anythmg,  &om  every  standpoint; 
to  determine  what  effect,  be  it  an  advance  or  a  reduction,  it  will  have 
on  the  business  as  a  whole.  The  method  of  fixing  the  rates  is  for 
some  one  line  to  announce  their  intention  of  establishing  that  rate 
on  a  certain  date,  having  due  regard  for  the  rulings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  if  there  is  no  objection  made  tc 
such  announcement  the  chairman  of  the  committee  proceeds  to  pub- 
lish the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  objection  f 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  effect  would  be,  in  the  majority  of  cases*  th:' 
the  rate  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  conference  lines  only  f^^ 
notice  of  their  intended  change  after  the  conference  has  talked  over 
the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  have  about  reached  a  conclusion  that  such  ■ 
change  ought  to  be  made  t 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  •  Chairman.  Having  in  that  way  practically  reached  a  con- 
clusion, one  man  injects  me  change  and  the  others  leave  it  without 
objection? 

Mr.  Warfdeld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  So  they  have  a  roundabout  way  of  talking  the  matter 
over  and  reaching  a  conclusion  and  not  agreeing,  but  permitting 
one  man  to  state  that  conclusion,  and  they  all  negatively  assent  by 
not  denying  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump  with  a  good 
strong  vengeance. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  railroads  and  the  steamship  lines  are 
parties  to  the  conference.  The  division  of  the  rates  between  the 
railroads  and  the  steamship  lines  is  fixed  in  the  same  way,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  division  of  the  rate  is  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  two 
or  three  parties  to  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  steamship  lines  entering  New 
Orleans  would  fix  that  rate,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  would  be  true  as  to  Texas  ports  and 
so  on,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  question  of  division  of  rates,  such  as  what  pro- 
portion the  steamship  company  must  get  from  New  York  to  Galveston 
and  what  proportion  the  rail  shall  get  from  Galveston  to  destination, 
is  a  matter  of  conference  similar  to  the  fixing  of  the  rate  itself.  That 
is  because  they  do  not  want  to  have  one  set  of  divisions  apply  via 
one  line  and  another  set  via  another  line.  It  is  disturbing  and  more 
or  less  influential. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  rates  between  the  railroad  and 
the  conference  lines  are  so  adjusted  that  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
tion as  against  the  different  snip  lines  in  the  conference? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  concentrate  the  freight  at  New  Orleans 
so  as  to  leave  those  lines  entering  Galveston  without  returns,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  that  feature  of  it  is  not  as  important  as 
getting  the  divisions  of  all  the  lines  via  one  gateway  on  the  same 
basis.  For  instance,  the  divisions  of  the  rate  from  New  York  to 
Dallas  via  New  Orleans  is  different,  as  far  as  the  ship's  proportion 
is  concerned,  from  the  line  from  New  York  to  Dallas  via  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  The  sum  total  of  the  rate  would  be  the  same, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Just  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  via  New  Orleans  or  via  Galveston? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  if  shipped  via  Galveston  there  would  be 
a  difference  of  several  hundred  miles  in  the  water  route? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  the  railroad  mileage? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  conferences  of  a  similar  nature  are 
held  in  this  trade  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Warfield.  There  is  what  is  known  as  the  Coastwise  Freight 
Conference,  with  oiBces  at  291  Broadway,  and  Mr.  Sedgeman  is  the 
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ageDt.  The  membership  of  the  Coastwise  Freight  Gonf eienoe  is  oom- 
posed  of  practically  all  the  steamer  lines  out  of  New  York  engaged 
m  southbound  coast  business,  and  one  or  two  railroads.  I  am  not 
absolutely  familiar  with  that  at  this  time,  because  I  have  not  been 
a  member  for  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and  there  may  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  membership. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  they  fix  the  rates? 

Mr.  Wahfield.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  I  have  de- 
scribed by  the  southwestern  tariff  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  admit  everybody  to  the  conference? 

Mr.  Warfield.  They  do  not.    They  will  not  admit  me  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  on  the 
inside  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  disadvanta^  is  that  not  to  enjoy  the  suae 
rates  as  they  have  fixed  by  the  tariff  issued  by  Mr.  Sedgeman  would 
compel  an  outsider  to  go  to  the  expense  of  publishing  or  prindni: 
those  tariffs  himself;  which  would  i)e  several  thousands  of  dollars 
as  against  his  share,  if  it  was  prorated  in  the  conference,  of  perhaps 
less  than  $100. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariffs  are  published  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  conference  lines^  are  they? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whereas,  being  an  independent  line,  if  jou 
should  undertake  to  publish  them,  it  would  be  at  your  own  expense? 

Mr.  Warfieij>.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  application  lor  membersnip  in 
the  Coastwise  Freight  Conference  shortly  after  I  organized  the  Sea- 
board &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  agreeing  to  subscribe  to  all  of  their 
rules  and  conditions,  but  was  denied  membership,  they  not  stating 
their  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  well  defined  notion  as  to  why  yon 
were  not  admitted,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  My  opinion  is  ven^  clear  as  to  why  they  refused 
admittance  to  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  and  that  is  that 
they  did  not  want  us  to  enJOT  the  same  rates  as  they  enjoy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  1  wished  to  get  at.  Do  you  get  the  same 
proportional  division  of  rates  that  these  conference  lines  get? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Do  you  refer  to  the  railroads  we  connect  with 
in  Texas? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes,  I  wish  to  know  what  rates  they  did  not  want 
you  to  get  the  benefit  of. 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  through  or  interstate  rates  published  from 
what  we  term  seaboard  territory  to  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  and  Utah. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  you  to  make  plain  what  it  is  you  lose  by  not 
being  in  that  conference  and  enjoying  the  same  rates  they  do. 

Mr.  Warfieu).  We  lose  the  benefit  of  the  through  rate  in  not 
being  a  member,  or  unable  to  join  that  conference,  or  else  must  go  to 
the  expense  of  publishing  those  tariffs  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Give  us  an  illustration  of  how  you  lose  that  benefit? 
Give  us  a  case  in  point  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  You  have  to  have  an  interstate  tariff  filed  to  apply 
on  shipments  from  point  of  origin  to  destination.    If  we  were  to 

go  to  the  expense  of  compiling  a  tariff  applying  from  eastern  sm- 
oard  to 
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Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Say  New  York  to  Dallas,  is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Wabtield.  No,  sir.  Say  from  Buffalo  to  Dallas  or  from 
Bochester  to  Dallas  or  from  Albany  to  Dallas,  that  is  what  I  mean. 
If  we  went  to  the  expense  of  publishing  that  tariff,  which  is  in  effect 
by  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines,  as  I  say  it  would  cost  us  seyeral 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  perhaps  as  much  as  the  amount  of  business 
involved  under  that  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Does  your  not  publishing  deprive  you  of  the  rates! 
That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Will  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  your  not  publishing  these  through  rates 
deprive  you  of  the  benefit  of  the  rates?  That  is  what  I  wish  to 
find  out.  How  it  is  that  on  a  commodity  shipped  from  Albany  to 
Dallas  by  ^our  line,  you  would  not  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  the 
Mallory  Line,  taking  the  same  shipment  of  the  same  commodity 
from  Albany  to  Dallas  by  way  of  its  line. 

Mr.  Warfuxd.  Let  me  illustrate.  Take  for  example  the  coast- 
wise freight  conference,  comprising  all  these  lines;  they  have  an 
agreement  with  the  lines  from  the  southern  ports,  say  Galveston  to 
the  interior,  to  prorate  the  balance  of  that  through  rate  on  a  ^aded 
percentage  basis.    For  instance  if  the  rate  from  Bochester  to  Dallas 

IS  $1 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  By  rail  and  water? 

Mr.  Warfibld.  By  rail  and  water,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ar- 
bitrary, as  we  term  it,  from  Bochester  to  shipside.  New  York,  is 
25  cent«.  That  leaves  75  cents  to  be  divided  Tbetween  the  steamer 
to  Galveston  and  the  rail  to  Dallas.  The  basis  of  that  division  is 
45  per  cent  to  the  steamer  line  and  55  per  cent  to  the  rail  line.  Now 
because  we  are  not  members  of  that  conference  and  have  not  the 
privilege  of  the  agreement  that  membership  carries,  we  would  have 
to  pay  the  25  cents  to  New  York  in  the  first  place,  and  whatever  the 
rate  may  be  from  Galveston  to  Dallas,  and  take  the  remainder  as  the 
ship's  proportion,  which  would  be  far  less  than  45  per  cent  of  76 
cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  to  pay  local  rates 
from  Galveston  to  the  interior? 

Mr.  Warfield.  To  New  York  and  from  Galveston ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  being  out  of  the  conference  lines  the  railroad 
will  make  no  proportional  agreement  with  you  as  to  division  of 
rates? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  that  is  permitted  under  our  interstate  com- 
merce law,  is  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  you  sure  you  have  that  right,  because  I  want  to 
understand  it.  My'^understanding  has  been  just  as  you  state  it,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  wrong,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  independent 
lines  should  get  the  same  rates  as  the  conference  lines  do.  Accord- 
ing to  your  statement,  as  I  understand  you,  you  are  unable  to  make 
such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  do  get  the  same  rate  on  the  railroad  on  ship- 
ments consigned  locally  trom  New  York  to  the  Texas  port  and 
reconsigned  to  destination  in  the  interior. 
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Mr.  E[ardt.  On  the  through  bill  you  do  not  get  the  same  rates! 

Mr.  Warfibld.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  requires  you  to 
file  a  division  of  the  through  rates  and  you,  being  unable  to  h^n 
this  printed,  or  not  havinff  it  printed,  it  prevents  your  having  the 
privilege  of  the  division  of  the  througn  rate? 

Mr.  Warpield.  Yes,  sir ;  if  we  were  permitted  to  joint  the  Coastwise 
Freight  Conference  all  we  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  file  a  concur- 
rence with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  then  we  would 
enjoy  the  through  rate  and  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not  file  that  concurrence 
without  publishing  it  ? 

Mr.  Wartield.  We  have  nothing  to  concur  in  if  the  rates  are  not 
published  applicable  our  way.  They  have  first  got  to  be  published  as 
being  applicable  via  our  route,  and  simultaneously  with  that  we  file 
the  concurrence  and  the  question  of  all  other  rail  arrangements  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  mere  detail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  could  get  the  advantage  of  these  rates  by 
filing  a  concurrence  with  those  rates  and  publiSiing  tiiem  yourself, 
could  you? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  the  railroads  recognize  your  right  to  demand 
a  prorate  in  accordance  with  their  agreement  with  these  other  com- 
panies if  you,  on  your  own  part,  should  do  these  acts  at  your  ex- 
pense— should  go  to  work  and  publish  your  agreement? 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  Texas  roads  will  give  us  the  same  divisions 
that  they  give  the  other  lines.  I  am  speaking  of  them  generally. 
There  may  be  some  Southern  Pacific  lines  that  naturally  would  not 
give  us  a  aivision  of  their  local  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  would  they  not  do  that  on  vour  action  in  pub- 
lishing these  rates,  and  not  do  it  unless  you  did?  Why  do  the  rail- 
roads require  you  to  publish  it,  and  what  has  that  to  do  with  it— your 
publishing  these  rates?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  just  a  question  between 
you  and  them,  whether  they  will  prorate  with  you  or  not, 

Mr.  Warfield.  They  are  willing  to  prorate  with  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  say  they  oo  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  do  it  independent  of 
membership  in  the  coastwise  conference,  because  of  the  expense  m 
us  in  complying  with  those  conditions.  The  difference  I  do  not  regard 
justifies  tne  expense  of  individual  publication  of  those  tariffs. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  know  why,  if  the  railroads  will  give  you  the 
same  rate,  you  have  to  publish  any  more  than  you  would  if  they  do 
not.  That  does  not  give  you  any  advantage.  Do  you  still  issue 
through  bills  of  lading? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  issue  through  bills  of  lading,  which  are  based 
on  the  combination  of  the  two  local  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  could  you  not  issue  through  bills  of  lading  based 
on  the  combination  according  to  the  prorate  of  the  other  companies? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Because  we  have  not  any  through  rate  to  prorate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yoii  manage  to  get  a  through  rate  by  combining  your 
rate  and  the  local  rate,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  find  what  the  proportional  rate  is  that  the 

'Voad  charges  these  other  companies,  can  you  not? 
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Mr.  Wabfibld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardt.  What  is  the  reason  you  could  not  get  a  through  rate 
on  that  basis,  as  well  as  on  the  local-rate  basis? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  That  would  entail  on  their  part  the  publication 
of  a  proportional  rate  to  apply  on  our  business,  less  than  their  local. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  point  seems  to  be  then  that  they  make  a  publica- 
tion of  the  rates  via  the  railroads  and  certain-named  lines,  which 
you  are  not  in  on? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  True. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  the  other  publication  is  just  local  rates? 

Mr.  Wabfteld.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  you,  not  being  one  of  the  named  lines,  there  are 
no  published  rates  as  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  they  refuse  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  pro 
rate? 

Mr.  Wabfteld.  We  have  not  asked  them  to. 

Mr.  Habdy.  How  do  you  know  they  would  not  give  it  to  you  if 
you  do  not  ask  it?  Leaving  out  the  question  of  publication,  you 
would  rather  have  that  smaller  rate,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Warfieij>.  I  believe  it  would  be  irregular  for  them  to  do  it, 
and  our  business  has  not  been  of  sufficient  volume  to  justify  our 
taking  that  action.  It  would  be  a  pretty  big  thing  for  us  to  ask  a 
line  friendly  to  us,  like  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Eailroad, 
or  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Bailroad,  or  the  Trinity  &  Brazos 
Valley  Railroad,  or  the  Brownsville  branch  of  the  Frisco  Railroad, 
to  establish  a  proportional  rate  applicable  on  our  business. 

Mr.  Habdy.  If  it  is  applicable  on  the  other  business.  It  would 
not  be  special  to  your  line.  It  is  applicable  to  the  other  lines,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Its  application  would  not  be  of  any  value,  because 
they  accept  that  in  their  pro  rate,  so  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  be 
applicable  only  on  our  business. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Whv  not  have  the  law  require  the  railroads  to  give 
to  every  steamer  tney  receive  goods  from  on  a  through  bill  of  lad- 
ing, exactly  the  same  through  pro  rating? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  I  hardly  oelieve,  sir,  that  would  be  fair,  because 
a  steamer  might  tender  tnat  railroad  business  once  or  twice  a  year 
only. 

Mr.  Habdy.  On  the  other  hand  you  very  readily  see  they  can 
make  such  a  discrimination  as  to  prevent  any  line  not  given  that 
advantage  from  doing  business,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Is  it  an  interstate  commerce  requirement  that  you 

Eublish  a  rate,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  same  rate  tnat  the  conference 
nes  enjoy? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  They  require  that  we  publish  a  through  rate.  If  it 
is  an  interstate  commerce  movement,  on  which  we  can  not  apply  our 
locals  and  meet  the  through  rate  established  by  other  lines. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Therefore,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  same  ratio  of 
division  as  the  conference  lines  when  you  do  not  belong  to  the  con- 
ference, you  are  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
publish  the  tariffs  yourselr? 
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Mr.  Wabfeeu).  Or  keep  out  of  the  busineBS. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  shall  try  to  study  that  out.    I  can  not  understand  it 

The  Chaibman.  You  could  not  take  one  of  their  tariffs  and  put 
your  name  on  it  and  file  it  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  adopt  those  rates? 

Mr.  Waefbeld.  No,  sir. 

The  Chatbman.  Why  could  you  not  do  that;  take  one  of  tiior 
tariffs,  put  the  name  of  your  line  on  it,  file  it  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  adopt  it,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  suae 
rates! 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  requires  concurrency  in  the  exchange  between  etdi 
earner. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  compel  you  to  get  into  the 
conference  before  you  can  enjoy  the  ratet 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  effect  of  the  law  is  to  encourage,  pro> 
mote,  and  foster  these  combinations,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  It  certainly  has  the  earmarks  of  working  out  Uiat 

WOT. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Not  only  that,  but  it  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  also 
excluding  you  from  concurring  if  the  railroads  and  the  confer»ioe 
lines  reject  you. 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  the  law  recognizes  their  ri^t  to  reject 
you? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  you  can  not  concur  if  they  refuse  to  agree  with 
you? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chaibman.  And  it  takes  unanimous  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
conference  lines  to  get  in  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.    One  objection  holds  you  out 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  you  were  willing  to  concur  in  these  rates  and  the 
conference  lines  objected,  could  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion force  them  to  give  you  the  rates  enjoyed  by  the  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  1  think  they  could. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Have  you  ever  asked  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  would  be  entailed  upon  you,  if  they  did  grant 
your  request  for  that,  the  publication  of  the  tariffs,  which  would  be  at 
a  cost  of  several  thousana  dollars? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  it  is  both  wise  and  just  that  I 
should  say  our  business,  up  to  this  time,  has  not  been  of  sufficirat  vol- 
ume to  warrant  my  pushing  the  question  of  through  rates  and  divi- 
sions. We  have  handled  afl  of  our  southbound  traffic  on  a  combina- 
tion of  local  rates,  and  in  that  way  we  have  gotten  along  pretty  well. 
Just  a  little  bit  later,  when  we  anticipate  considerable  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business,  especially  southbound,  I  propose  to  take  that 
question  up  and  see  if  I  can  not  do  something  further  with  it 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Groves  also  stated  he  tried  to  get  into  the 
Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  and  he  could  not  get  in;  althoo^ 
the  Frisco  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroads  wanted  him  to  come  in 
and  were  extending  to  him  the  glad  hand,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
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otiier  allied  interests  said  no.  His  experience,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
much  like  yours? 

Mr.  Wabfieij>.  They  said  no,  Mr.  Chairman,  because,  had  they  said 
yes,  it  would  have  given  to  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  same  rates  and  divisions  from  Philadelphia  as  theselines 
enjoyea  from  New  York,  with  the  same  relative  cost  of  all  of  tiiose 
tariffs  in  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  And  another  competitor  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  And  another  competitor  in  the  field  for  the  busi- 


The  Chairman.  There  was  no  equity  in  keeping  them  out,  and  so 
far  as  the  public  interest  is  concerned  it  was  purely  selfish,  was  it 
not! 

Mr.  Wasfield.  Absolutely. 

The  Chatrkan.  It  could  not  be  justified  on  any  principle  of  public 
policy,  could  it? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  I  should  say  not. 

The  Chairbcan.  And  if  you  could  have  gotten  in  it  would  have 
meant  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Groves  and  the  people  that  had  invested 
in  his  line,  and  would  have  contributed  very  much  to  the  success  of 
his  enterprise  ? 

A&.  Warfield.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  did  not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  require  the  railroads  to  give  the  same  pro  rate  to  all  com- 
panies, whether  in  conference  or  not.  I  wish  to  know  why  it  would 
not  be  fair.  You  give  a  through  bill  .of  lading  and  the  Mallory  Line 
rives  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  New  York  to  Dallas  or  Galveston. 
Why  would  it  not  be  fair  to  require  the  railroads  to  haii  your  freight, 
in  carload  lots  or  the  same  kind  of  lots,  on  the  same  terms  as  they 
haul  the  Mallory  Line  freight  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  would  be  absolutely  fair  and  they  undertake  to 
provide  machinery  to  do  that  to-day,  but  that  machinery  requires 
the  consent  of  opposing  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  that  the  law  requires  the  consent  of  op- 
posing lines  before  a  rate  can  be  applied  to  a  third  line? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That,  for  instance,  the  Mallory  Line  has  to  consent 
that  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  Kailroad  should  ^ve  you  the  same 
proportional  advantage  it  does  them  before  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  is  authorized  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  No,  sir;  that  is  not  exactly  the  same;  but  in  the 
methods  employed  in  these  conferences  the  Mallory  Line  in  that 
case  could  object  if  it  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  object  to  the  railroad  giving  you  the  same  ad- 
vantage? 
Mr.  Warfebu).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  what  law  do  they  have  a  right  to  object? 
Mr.  Warfield.  The  law  of  selfishness. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  law  of  the  land.  You  say 
they  could  object.  I  want  to  mow  why  it  would  not  be  right  for  the 
law  to  require  the  railroads  to  give  you  the  same  rates  they  give  a 
conference  line? 
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Mr.  Warfield.  As  I  said  before,  there  is  machinery  to  do  that 
to-day. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  have  not  made  it  plain  to  me  what  the  ma- 
chinery is. 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  machinery  is  these  traffic  organizations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  is  not  legal  machinery ;  that  has  notiiing  to 
do  with  the  law. 

Mr.  Warfield.  That,  however,  Mr.  BLardy,  is  recognized  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  method  of  establishing  these 
rates  under  their  rulings. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognizes, 
then,  any  line  that  publishes  through  rates  and  will  not  recognize 
any  that  does  not  publish  them  I    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Just  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  as  many  of  them  as  see  proper  get  together  and 
publish  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  they  can  hold  a  little  meeting  of  their  own  and 
keep  anybody  out  of  that  publication,  and  you  would  have  to  do  for 
yourself  what  they  do  together;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Exactly  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  of  that  practice,  Mr.  Warfield; 
do  you  think  it  should  be  tolerated  by  the  law? 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  seems  to  work  fairly  satisfactory  in  most  cases, 
except  when  it  comes  to  a  competitor  that  is  not  within  the  fold. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  intended  to  work  singly  in  the  benefit 
of  those  inside,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes ;  and  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  intended  to  insure  hard  sledding  for  the 
fellow  on  the  outside? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLvSON.  It  makes  the  expense  so  high  that  the  one  outside 
can  not  meet  the  expense ;  is  that  not  true ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  very  largely  true ;  yes.  In  other  words,  it 
is  the  penalty  of  engaging  in  a  line  of  business  that  has  been  domi- 
nated by  a  certain  number  of  concerns  or  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  penalty  is  brought  about  by  the  terms  of 
the  law  or  under  the  terms  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Warfield.  As  construed  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  we  should  have  an  explanation  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  bring  Mr.  Prouty  in  here  some  day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  certainljr  wish  to  hear  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  him  here. 

Dr.  HuEBNER.  Are  there  any  of  these  traffic  associations  other  than 
the  ones  to  which  you  have  called  attention  on  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
coasts  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  none  of  which  I  have  any  definite 
knowledge. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Gulf  Foreign 
Freight  Committee? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Not  as  to  its  details. 
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The  Chaibkan.  Are  its  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Tariff  Committee  t 

Afr.  Warfdbld.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  your  line  a  competitor  of  these  combination 
lines? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir;  the  Morgan  Line,  the  Mallory  Line,  and 
the  Texas  City  Lines. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Wasfieu).  We  compete  for  a  share  of  the  business  to  and  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  make  any  other  port  except  Velasco  on  the 
Texas  coast? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Not  at  the  present  time.  We  did  make  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  a  port  of  call  up  to  about  four  months  ago.  We  dis- 
continued it,  because  there  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  inward-bound 
business  to  justify  a  continuance,  and  it  interfered  a  little  bit  with 
the  service.  Then,  coming  homeward,  we  call  at  ports  like  Mobile 
and  Pascagoula  for  fuU-car^o  lots  of  ties. 

The  Chairman.  During  tne  course  of  your  business  have  you  met 
with  opposition,  by  these  other  lines  with  which  you  compete,  in  the 
way  of  rate  cutting? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  reduced  their  rates  in  a  number 
of  cases  where  they  have  found  we  had  a  chance  to  get  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  did  they  cut  the  rates  and  from 
and  to  what  ports?    You  might  mention  the  commodities  also. 

Mr.  Warfieij>.  One  of  the  most  glaring  cases  was  the  movement 
of  fireworks,  firecrackers,  etc.,  moved  for  the  Christmas  trade  in  the 
fall  of  1911.  The  established  rate  by  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines 
was  60  cents  per  100  pounds.  Our  established  rate  on  the  same  com- 
modity was  45  cents  per  100  pounds.  When  they  found  we  were 
going  to  handle  perhaps  one-third  of  the  business  they  reduced  their 
rates  to  46  cents,  and  having  three  or  four  sailings  a  week  against  our 
one  sailing  a  month  thev  carried  all  the  business.  Another  case  was 
the  movement  of  canned  goods  this  past  fall  from  Baltimore.  The 
established  rate  of  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines  from  Baltimore  to 
Galveston  was  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  Our  established  rate,  or 
our  announced  rate,  was  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  we  put 
two  ships  into  Baltimore  for  cargo.  The  first  one  we  loaded  and 
sailed  before  they  disturbed  their  25-cent  rate.  After  they  heard 
we  were  going  to  have  a  second  sailing  they  made  the  rate  15  cents 
per  100  pounds,  Baltimore  to  Galveston,  and  carried  several  cargoes 
Dy  direct  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  regular  line  from  Baltimore  to 
Galveston  ? 
Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  just  put  those  ships  in  there  temporarily, 
did  they? 
Mr.  Warfield.  They  just  put  those  ships  in  there. 
The  Chairman.  You  might  call  them  fighting  ships  to  cripple  you 
in  that  way,  might  you  not  ? 
Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  line  referred  to  yesterday  by  Mr. 

Groves,  called  the  Gulf  Line  ? 
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"Mr.  Wabfield.  The  announcement  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  came 
out  just  at  that  time.    I  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  Mr.  Spence  the  man  that  organized  that  line 
of  fighting  ships  ? 

Mr.  Warfielo.  I-  do  not  know  the  man's  name  that  did  orgmiie 
it.    It  was  organized  within  the  Southern  Pacific  family. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  very  active  man  in  the  family,  is  he  not! 

Mr.  Warfield.  Very  active  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Were  those  vessels  taken  from  their  regular  fleet  and 
put  into  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Warpield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiMON.  They  were  not  especially  chartered  for  that  trade, 
were  they? 

Mr.  Warfield.  If  they  were  it  was  a  paper  charter.  They  were 
vessels  that  had  been  in  the  Morgan  Line  and  are  stUl  in  the  Morgan 
line  fleet,  as  far  as  the  Morgan  Line  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  recognized  those  ships — ^that  is,  this  Gulf 
Line — as  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  independent  lines  and 
crippling  their  service,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Wartield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  lines  were  running  from  Baltimore  to  Gralveston 
when  you  ran  in  with  your  line  at  this  20-cent  rate  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  None  whatever ;  no  direct  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  seemed  to  be  just  reaching  out  to  a  port  they 
were  not  serving,  finding  you  there  engaged,  and  cutting  under  yoat 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  request  of  the  Baltimore  pacters  I 
arranged  with  them  to  handle  several  cargoes  of  canned  g^ds  at  20 
cents,  which  was  the  rate  the  year  ppeviousSy  by  our  line.  We  had  not 
changed  it  or  disturbed  it  in  any  way,  and  we  did  not  disturb  it  or 
make  any  reduction  under  20  cents  when  thev  made  their  rate  15. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said,  I  believe,  they  had  nad  a  rate  of  25  cents? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  must  have  been  running  some  ships  from  Balti- 
more, then? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir.  The  25-cent  rate  applied  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  and  Baltimore  line  to  New  York  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific  and  Mallory  ships.  New  York  to  Galveston,  under  an 
agreed  divison. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  the 
26  cents? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  Baltimore  via  New  York? 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  rate  from  Baltimore  via  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  when  you  went  in  they  sent  some  ships  direct 
from  Baltimore  to  Galveston? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  that  they  had  been  sending  their  ships  from 
Baltimore  via  New  York  to  Galveston,  as  I  understand  it,  and  after 
you  went  in  they  sent  their  ships  from  Baltimore  direct  to  Galveston. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Warfield.  After  we  went  in  and  they  reduced  their  rate  from 
25  to  16  cents,  they  put  on  direct  ships  from  Baltimore  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  before  that  they  had  gone  via  New  York? 
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Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  protection  is  there  to  the  independent  line  or 
the  weekly  line  against  a  combination  like  this,  where  there  is  no 
Tninimnrn  rate  established  by  law  ? 

Mr.  Wabtieu).  There  is  no  protection  whatever,  sir.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  you  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Groves 
y^terday  that  the  law  in  our  coastwise  business  should  provide  a 
minimum  rate  as  well  as  a  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Wabfebu).  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  For  the  reason  it  would  not  seem  to  be  good  busi- 
ness to  establish  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  price  for  any  line  of 
goods. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  leave  the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
combine  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  independent  line? 

Mr.  Wabfeeu).  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  refer  to  that  question  in 
connection  with  some  Federal  regulation? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes.  That  is  one  weapon  used  now  by  the  rail- 
roads to  nullify  whatever  benefit  to  the  people  might  accrue  by  virtue 
of  water  transportation  to  make  so  low  a  rate  from  competitive  points 
on  the  coast  that  the  water  line  can  not  live.  They  recoup  their  loss, 
however,  by  increased  rates  on  the  interior  traffic  where  there  is  no 
competition.  In  what  we  called  the  "  Court  of  Commerce  act "  we 
undertook  to  remedy  that  to  the  extent  of  providing  that  if  the  rail- 
roads once  reduced  their  rate  in  competition  with  the  water  rate,  they 
should  not  raise  it  again,  except  for  reasons  other  than  the  competi- 
tion between  the  water  and  tne  rail  carriers  having  ceased.  Now, 
these  lines  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  and  the  more  powerful  ones 
are  permitted  to  make  a  low  rate  which  is  nonremunerative  so  as  to 
drive  out  the  independent  competing  line,  is  not  that  an  absolutely 
effective  weapon  to  shut  out  all  competition,  and  would  or  would  not 
it  be  wise  to  have  legislation  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that  ?  If 
they  make  a  minimum  rate,  for  instance,  a  15-cent  rate  n*om  Balti- 
more to  Galveston,  to  compel  them  to  continue  that  rate  unless  it  is 
increased  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  other  than  the  cessation 
of  competition? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Oh,  I  think  any  regulation  of  the  so-called  coast- 
wise trade  would  of  necessity  have  to  observe  the  main  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  all  rail  traffic. 
For  instance,  as  you  have  just  said,  if  a  steamer  line  that  had  strong 
backing  undertook  to  drive  some  competitor  out  of  the  field  by  estab- 
lishing a  low  rate  between  two  given  points,  they  ought  to  be  com- 
pellea  to  maintain  that  until  it  is  changed  by  some  F^eral  jurisdic- 
tion.   To  that  extent  I  do  agree. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  with  the 
advantage  the  conference  lines  have  in  prorating  rates  and  the  back- 
ing they  have  to  enable  them  to  underbid  you  for  freight  everywhere, 
your  little  company  is  not  destined  for  a  long  life,  is  it?  How  could 
you  expect  to  survive? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  We  have  been  running  now  for  two  years,  and  it 
was  predicted  when  we  started  we  would  not  be  running  six  months. 
And,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  are  arranging  to  build  some  new 
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Mr.  Hardy.  How  did  you  manage  to  get  any  canned  goods  from 
Baltimore  when  the  other  companies  were  shippmg  5  cents  a  hundred 
less  than  you? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  had  made  agreements  with  the  various  con- 
signees in  Texas  to  haul  their  business  at  20  cents,  while  the  others 
were  charging  25  cents,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  those  merchants 
held  by  their  agreements  to  give  us  a  fair  cargo.  They  knew  if  it  had 
not  been  for  tffe  they  would  have  had  to  pay  6  cents  higher. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  very  equitable  construction. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Very. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  long  as  the  contract  lasted  they  stayed  with  it,  but 
would  they  have  made  another  contract  with  you  for  the  difference— 
a  future  contract? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  believe  we  could  go  to  the  majority  of  the  repu- 
table canned  goods  jobbers  or  grocers  in  Texas  and  make  contracts 
to-day  for  the  movement  of  their  canned  goods  next  fall  on  that  or  a 
relative  basis,  say  20  cents.  Their  rate  to-day  is  25  cents  from  Balti- 
more to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  any  contract  now  to  haul  from  Baltimore 
to  Galveston  at  those  same  rates? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  regard  it.  in  a  correct  light,  that  these  people 
are  undertaking  to  drive  you  out? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  soon  as  they  get  you  out  they  will  get  the 
higher  rate? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  they  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  policy  from 
their  standpoint? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  the  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  our  organiza- 
tion. We  have  interested  with  us  quite  a  number  or  Texas  mercantile 
concerns  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  agent  for  one  of  these  lines— I  un- 
derstand the  Mallory  Line — and  have  gone  through  these  rate  wars. 
Give  the  committee  some  idea  of  how  they  are  conducted  when  they 
are  aimed  against  independent  competing  lines. 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  method  of  handling  competition  is  one  that 
grows  with  your  experience.  As  far  as  the  rate  wars,  I  might  call 
fliem,  that  we  have  had  between  New  York  and  Texas,  the  most  dis- 
astrous one  we  called  the  Lone  Star  fight.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
gentlemen  remember  that.  It  was  in  1900, 1  think.  There  were  three 
or  four  men  interested  in  several  steamers  that  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  coast  and  repaired,  and  which  had  been  given  the  American  flag, 
who  put  those  ships  on  the  route  between  ISew  York  and  Galveston 
after  a  period  of  about  10  years,  I  might  say,  of  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  two  routes  serving  the  Texas  people,  Morgan  and  Mallory. 
This  new  Lone  Star  Line  went  on  with  the  announcement  that  it  was 
going  to  drive  the  Mallory  Line  out  of  the  field ;  and  without  going 
into  too  much  detail,  witliin  a  few  months  after  their  first  sailing 
the  rate  via  the  Mallory  Line  from  New  York  to  Galveston  and  via 
the  Morgan  Line  from  New  York  to  Galveston  was  made  2  cent*  a 
hundred.  It  lasted  for  about  14  months,  and  toward  the  dose  of  the 
Spanish  War  some  of  these  boats  in  the  Lone  Star  service  were  sold 
to  the  Government,  and  one  or  perhaps  two  of  them  wrecked.   I  think 
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thejr  sold  the  others  to  Pacific  coast  people,  and  that  wound  up  that 
affair. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  the  rates  went  back  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Of  course  the  rates  had  to  go  back  to  get  square. 
There  was  peace  and  harmony  for  a  period  or  about  10  years  more 
until  the  Texas  City  Line  started.  Now,  when  a  new  line  starts  in 
a  field  they  do  not  establish  the  same  rates  as  the  old  lines  carry, 
and  it  becomes  a  question  of  how  to  meet  that  competition  or  how 
much  recognition  to  give  that  competition.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  been 
operating  one  steamer  a  month,  and  I  have  practically  given  it  a 
&et  of  rates  that  had  due  recognition  of  that  monthly  service,  which 
I  thought  .would  bring  in  enough  business  to  make  it  pay,  irrespec- 
tive of  what  the  rates  were  by  the  Morgan  and  Maliory  Lines  or 
the  Texas  City  Line.  They  have  ignored  it  in  some  respects  and 
in  others  they  have  not;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular action  we  could  take  or  that  they  would  take  which  would 
bring  us  together  on  any  basis,  except  an  agreement  as  to  a  fixed 
set  of  differentials  that  we  might  operate  under  their  rates  on  ac- 
count of  infrequent  service.  As  long  as  there  is  no  agreement  we 
both  have  to  go  at  it  as  best  we  can;  that  is,  the  older  lines  on 
the  one  hand  and  ours  on  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  put  on  more  ships  or  have  a  weekly 
service,  you  could  confidently  expect  trouble  to  begin  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Undoubtedly;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  been  a  little  slow  to  establish  a  more  frequent  service.  We 
wanted  to  place  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  could  maintain 
ourselves  with  dignity  and  a  certain  amount  of  safety. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  Mr.  Groves  also  referred  to  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Morgan  Line  to  cripple  his  service  by  having  em- 
ployees to  get  copies  of  his  manifests  and  in  other  ways.  Did  you 
encounter  any  such  experience  as  that? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  are  the  amicable  or  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Morgan  Line  and  what  we  call  the  "Agwi  *'  Lines 
maintained? 

Mr.  Warfield.  They  have  a  very  clear  understanding  among 
themselves  as  to  each  other's  rights. 

The  Cha*[rman.  Is  there  any  common  ownership  of  the  lines  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Or  directors  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  friendly  understanding? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  know  while  I  was  associated  with  the  Maliory 
Line  we  found  it  to  our  interest  to  observe  the  rights  of  the  Morgan 
Line,  and  they  treated  us  in  about  the  same  way,  but  there  was  no 
joint  or  dual  ownership  of  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  what  effect  was  the  understanding  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  did  not  make  any  changes  in  the  rates  without 
a  conference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  have  agreed  dates  of  sailings? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Not  agreed  dates.  There  were  well-known  dates, 
announced  beforehand. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Well  fixed,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other! 

Mr.  Warpibld.  Yes ;  they  did  interfere  -with  each  other,  inasmndi 
as  we  sailed  on  the  same  day& 

Mr.  Hardy.  Grenerally  was  that  the  case,  or  did  you  generally  have 
different  dates? 

Mr.  Warfield.  The  regular  sailings  of  the  Morgan  Line  are  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  to  Galveston,  l^e  regular  sailings 
of  the  Mallory  Line  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  with  an  extra 
ship  on  such  other  dates  as  might  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
business.    That  could  occur  on  any  day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  what  way  is  it  that  they  do  not  fight  each  other- 
just  simply  agreeing  on  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  W  ARFiELD.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  do  not  underbid  each  other  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Oh,  no ;  not  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  ever  have  joint  agencies  or  other  traffic  meat 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  little  scrimmage,  then,  to  get  the  business! 

Mr.  Warfield.  There  is  a  friendly,  legitimate  scrap  for  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  depends  solely  on  whether  the  agent  for  the 
one  company  or  the  other  is  the  more  active? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Absolutely  that.  The  facilities  that  each  offer  and 
the  ships  that  each  have,  and  all  those  things — ^the  payment  of  claims 
and  treatment  of  competitors — are  very,  very  important. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Even  a  polite  manner  is  worth  something  in  that 
business? 

Mr.  Warfield.  A  great  deal,  sir;  and.  most  of  all,  a  man  who  keeps 
his  word. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  true  to  the  combination;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  think  that  is  about  correct 

The  Chairman.  This  same  amicable  arrangement  and  relationship 
exists  between  all  these  lines  in  the  coastwise  trade,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  1  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Warfield,  in  fixing  your  rates,  do  you  endeavor 
to  add  just  a  reasonable  differential  between  your  rates  and  the  rates 
of  the  conference  lines,  considering  the  rareness  of  your^ sailings? 

Mr.  Warfield.  In  some  cases,  yes;  but  in  the  main  we  have  fixed 
our  rate  on  a  basis  that  we  regard  as  fair  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
competitors. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  entirely  governed  by  the  differential? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  the  same  time,  avoiding  any  action  that  would  tend 
to  bring  down  strenuous  conduct  on  their  part  and  put  you  out  of 
business  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No;  we  have  not  considered  that  feature  of  it 
because,  with  the  limited  service  that  we  have  had,  had  they  been  in 
a  position  to  have  cleaned  us  up,  I  might  put  it,  we  would  have  been 
cleaned  up  long  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Their  will  was  good  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Very  good,  indeea. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  you  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  What  is  the  trouble  with  their  position:  That  they 
would  have  to  lose  too  much  by  lowering  the  rates  and  your  enter- 
prise has  not  been  big  enough  to  justify  them  in  lowering  the  rates 
to  cut  you  out? 

Mr.  Warfield.  We  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  position  of  the 
fly  on  the  dog's  nose,  just  bothering  them.  We  have  been  able  to  get 
suitable  northbound  cargoes  that  have  paid  us  a  fairly  good  revenue, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  carried  southbound  cargo  at  practically 
50  per  cent  less  than  they  have  carried  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  does  your  northbound  cargo  mainly  consist  of? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Kailroad  ties,  lumber,  and  sulphur. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  heavy  bulk  freight? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Full-cargo  lots ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  controls  a  railroad  in  Texas  that 
is  developing  a  lumber  industry? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir.  The  Houston  &  Brazos  Valley  Railroad 
which  we  did  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  syndicate  that  controls 
that  sulphur  field  at  the  mouth  of- the  Brazos  River.  We  have  in 
prospect  the  movement  of  a  vast  amount  of  Sulphur,  and  it  is  one  ol 
the  things  we  anticipated  in  the  organization  of  our  company  as 
giving  us  homeward  cargo  indefinitely  and  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  increase  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  rebates  are  granted 
anywhere  in  the  coastwise  service  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No^  sir ;  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been,  sajr,  in  the  last  6  or  10  years? 

Mr.  WARriBLD.  I  should  say  not  within  the  last  5  "years.  They 
used  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I  mentioned  that  I  thought  Mr.  Groves 
referred  to  the  fact  that  rebates  were  granted  in  the  molasses  trade. 
The  rate,  I  think  he  said,  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  was  80 
cents  and  the  shippers  were  granted  a  rebate  of  80  cents.  He  put  in 
a  lower  rate  which,  of  course,  nullified  the  agreement,  but  he  could 
not  ^et  the  traffic  because  the  other  lines  had  the  shippers  bound  up 
in  shipmng  contracts. 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  may  be  that  a  contract  was  made  to  carry  mo- 
lasses with  a  provision  that  when  all  the  season's  shipments  werd 
moved  by  one  fine  under  this  contract  there  would  be  a  refund  made. 
That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  similar  to  an  arrangement  that  covered 
the  movement  of  coffee  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Brazilian  lines.  That  required  a  shipper  to  use 
one  route  or  select  a  number  of  routes  under  the  conference  lines.  In 
other  words,  if  thev  Went  outside  to  move  a  share  of  their  coffee 
thev  did  not  enjoy  the  refund. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  substantially  the  same  contract  that 
exists  in  the  coffee  trade.  Did  that  arrangement  exist  at  the  time  you 
were  connected- with  the  Mallory  Line? 

Ifr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  because  we  were  not  interested  in  the  New 
Orleans  business.  But  I  regard  it  as  a  fair  arrangement,  providing 
the  rate  fixed  is  a  fair  one.  The  movement  of  tonnage^  liKe  molasses 
mvolves  one  or  two  conditions  that  you  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation. It  is  a  low-grade  subject  and  the  rate  is  necessarily  low,  and 
you  have  to  make  an  adjustment  on  it  to  enable  you  to  care  for  it  as 
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your  space  or  your  conditions  may  justify.  That  is,  you  may  want 
a  thousand  barrels  on  this  steamer  and  tne  following  steamer  none 
and  then  1,500  barrels  in  the  third  steamer.  In  other  words,  jon 
want  that  class  of  cargo  to  fill*  your  vessel  when  you  have  available 
room,  so  as  not  to  come  home  light. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  of  any  deferred  rebates  of  that  kind 
in  the  coastwise  trade  now? 

Mr.  Warfif.ld.  I  do  not,  and  I  did  not  of  my  own  knowledge 
know  of  that.     I  onlv  heard  it. 

The  Chairman,  itoxi  spoke  about  having  difficulty  in  securing 
terminals  in  New  York.  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  the 
action  of  these  conference  lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  they  can  control  the  dock 
situation  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  railroads?  Do  they  favor  the 
conference  lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  attribute  your  difficulty,  then, 
in  securing  dock  facilities? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  To  the  fact  that  dock  facilities  are  so  limited  and 
the  railroads  and  the  old  conference  lines  are  willing  to  pay  such 
high  figures  for  them  to  get  long  leases  they  have  gotten  all*  avail- 
able properties  tied  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  directly,  in  any  event,  the  action  of  the  city 
authorities  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  provide  independent  piers? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Because  they  claim  they  have  not  the  space  to 
give  the  independent  lines;  they  have  not  the  docks  to  give  them  at 
their  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  With  their  limited  dock  facilities,  would  that 
justify  them  in  giving  these  long  leases  to  the  railroads?  Is  it  not  an 
effective  way  and  one  method  of  shutting  you  out  the  granting  to 
the  railroads  of  a  lease  on  the  docks  for  a  term  of  years,  evea  at  a 
high  rate? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Another  is  for  these  conference  lines  to  secure 
leases  on  all  available  docks  for  long  terms  of  years  and  shut  out 
independent  shipping,  but  of  course  that  is  with  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  in  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  operates  to  the  injury  of  the  independent 
lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  And  it  goes  further  than  th%t,  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  operates  to  a  very  marked  degree  against  the  advancement  and 
increase  of  the  shipping  business  generallv  for  the  port  of  New 
York.  It  is  pretty  near  at  a  standstill  for  tne  reason  that  it  has  not 
adequate  terminaf  facilities  to  do  much  more  business. 

The  Chairman.  Because  these  facilities  are  now  controlled  by 
the  railroads  and  the  conference  ship  lines? 

Mr.  Warfieij>.  Yes,  sir;  on  long  leases.  The  announced  intention 
of  the  dock  department  now  is  to  not  renew  these  leases,  and  a? 
they  expire  they  are  going  to  hold  them  in  reserve  so  as  to  provide 
"'^plicants  (and  they  claim  to  have  30  odd)  with  suitable  tenninil 
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facilities  within  the  next  two  or  three  years — ^that  is,  if  we  do  not 
all  starve  to  death  for  that  want  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  fact,  if  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  had 
been  interested  in  cutting  you  out  of  the  trade  you  could  not  have 
gotten  any  dock  facilities  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Waktield.  At  least  much  inferior  to  what  we  have.  We 
might  have  gotten  a  location  at  some  less  advantageous  point ;  for  in- 
stance, South  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Where  your  expenses  would  have  been  greater? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir ;  our  expenses  would  have  been,  if  anything, 
less;  but  it  is  almost  like  putting  a  ship  in  Philadelphia  to  receive 
New  York  business. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Your  expenses  of  getting  goods  to  you,  of  course,  is 
what  I  meant.    You  would  not  have  paid  so  much  rent. 

Mr.  Wakfield.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  would  be  the  difficulty  of  handling  your  com- 
modities? 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  is  the  expense  that  is  taxed  against  the  vessel 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  shippers  will  not  deliver  the  freight  un- 
less you  pay  them  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Even  if  the  shippers  paid  that  expense,  you  would 
have  to  estimate  it  in  comparing  ultimate  costs  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  that  is  true.    It  comes  back  as  a  tax  against  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Against  your  ability  to  compete? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  explained  to  the  committee  how  the 
through  rate — water  rate  and  rail  rate — is  adjusted  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  water  lines.  Now,  tell  the  committee  whether  or  not 
the  water  lines  also  maintain  the  same  port-to-port  rates  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.-  So  far  as  the  lines  to  Galveston  are  concerned  they 
publish  just  the  same  rates,  port  to  port. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  lar  as  you  have  information,  that  is  true 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  other  Southern  ports  ? 

Mr.  Warfibu).  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  old  established  lines  or,  as  you 
term  them,  conference  lines,  operate  on  an  agreed  basis  of  port-to-port 
rates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  do  them  an  injustice  when  I  call  them  "  con- 
ference lines?  " 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  hold  true,  practically,  in  all  the  coast- 
wise trade;  that  their  port-to-port  rate  is  the* same? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes ;  if  you  mean  that  the  rates  from  New  York  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  New  York  to  Savannah,  New  York  to  Jacksonville, 
and  New  York  to  Tampa,  are  all  the  same — no,  sir;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. But  they  are  all  on  an  agreed  scale.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
first-class  scale  of  70  cents.  New  York  to  New  Orleans ;  a  first-class 
scale  of  75  cents.  New  York  to  Galveston;  a  first-class  scale  of  70 
cents,  New  York  to  Mobile,  and  a  first-class  scale  of  65  cents,  New- 
York  to  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  the  same  to  the  same  ports  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  differ  from  different  ports? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Between  itny  two  ports  where  two  different  lines 
operate,  the  rates  are  the  samef 

Mr.  Warfield.  Precisely  the  same. 

Mr.  W11.8ON.  Is  that  the  published  rate  or  the  actual  ratet  Do 
they  ever  cut  the  published  rates! 

Mr.  Warfdsu).  Not  intentionally.  They  mijgfat  make  a  mistake 
and  have  to  protect  it,  but  there  is  no  intentional  diversion  from 
those  rates,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairbian.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  differential  in  favor  of 
the  water  rate  is  controlled  by  the  railroads,  and  do  thq^  not  in 
effect  control  the  amount  of  traffic  that  goes  over  the  water  routes! 

Mr.  Warfhsld.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  generally  true,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  control  the  steamship  companies. 

The  Chairman.  They  dominate  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Warfieij).  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  rate  cutting  from  the  tariffs  as 
issued  by  these  roads  to  vour  line  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  cutting  of  rates 
between  these  companies  on  cargo  lots,  where  they  ^ip  a  oig  quan- 
tity— ^not  package  rates,  buf  the  cargo  rates? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  more  or  less  fluctuation  in  the 
cargo  rates — straight  cargo  lots. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  more  or  less  fluctuation  in  the  cargo  rates! 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warfidd,  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  suggestions  from  you  as  to  what  legislation  you  regard  as  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  correct  any  conditions  you  regard  as  bad  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Warfieu).  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  legislation  I 
might  think  would  be  practicable  and  at  the  same  time  not  harmful 
to  the  coastwise  business  itself  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant 
marine? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Well,  sir,  the  conclusion  that  I  have  come  to  is  the 
one  of  legalized  pooling  imder  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  as  taking  care  of  the 
business  itself  on  a  fait,  equitable  rate  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
protect  the  investor  in  marine  equipment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  it  would  .protect  the  little  man? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir.  If,  for  instance,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  money  invested  in  vessels  operating  between  any  two  American 
ports,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  they  would  have,  under  some  sudi  ar- 
rangement, an  equitable  and  a  fair  basis  of  rates  in  effect;  and  they 
could  not  be  so  hiffh  as  to  permit  outside  competition  to  any  great 
extent,  but  rates  figured  out  on  a  basis  where  it  would  pay  for 
handling  the  particular  traffic  involved  and  at  the  same  time  make 
some  fair  return  on  the  money  invested.  If  you  get  business  down 
to  that  basis,  there  is  not  very  much  room  for  soro3)ody  elj^c  to  come 
in  and  make  trouble  for  you. 
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Mr.  Hasdy.  Do  you  mean  you  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment adopt  a  nue  by  whicn  all  parties  en^ged  in  a  certain  traffic 
between  New  York  ana  New  Orleans  should  pool  all  their  earnings 
and  divide  in  proportion  to  the  capital  investeaf 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir.  The  arrangement  and  pooling  that  I  have 
in  mind  is  similar  to  the  pooling  that  we  have  had,  and  perhaps  which 
has  been  brought  to  lignt  in  one  or  two  cases  in  this  country ;  for 
instance,  the  old  trunk  une  pool,  the  interests  involved  in  the  pardcu- 
lar  tonnage  agreeing  among  themselves  as  to  how  much,  or  wnat  per- 
centage oi  the  total,  they  should  carry.  That  tonnage  is  fixed  at  a 
rate,  and  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  and  the  rate  basis  is  passed 
upon  by  Federal  authoritfr  as  being  fair. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  would  ultimateljr  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  exercising  the  power  of  granting  a  license  to  a  new  companv 
to  go  into  a  line  of  business,  or  refusing  it  if  they  thought  the  busi- 
ness was  already  full  up,  would  it  not  i 

Mr.  Wakfield.  Suppose  you  follow  that  along.  How  would  you 
expect  a  new  company  or  an  outside  tramp  steamer  to  engage  in  £nat 
particular  business,^  at  least  very  long,  with  that  condition  I  have 
just  outlined ;  that  is,  the  rate  fixed  on  a  basis  only  where  it  will  pay 
to  handle  the  traffic  and  yield  a  small  profit  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  in  mind  a  situation  that  will  prevent  the 
tramp  steamer  from  getting  into  the  trade? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  There  is  not  sufficient  tonnage  at  any  port,  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  at  least,  where  a  tramp  steamer  could  interfere  witii 
the  kind  of  business  that  I  have  in  mind;  that  is,  the  entire  south- 
bound traffic  and  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  northbound  traffic  would 
not  be  susceptible  to  tramp  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  the  Government  should  ascertain  the 
volume  of  trade,  see  what  it  ought  to  be  worth  to  carry  it,  fix  the  rate 
accordingly,  and  then  let  anybody  carry  it  who  would? 

Mr.  T^RFiELD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  would  they  limit  it  then  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
understand  Mr.  Warfield's  idea  of  this  pooling.  If  they  would  not 
divide  the  earnings,  what  would  they  divide? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Divide  the  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  the  Mallory  Line  and  another  line 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  enter  into  an  agreement  by 
which  they  would  divide  the  tonnage  on  a  certain  basis  between  them? 

Mr.  Wartield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  charge  a  certain  rate? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  one  line  should  carry  an  excess  of  its 
share  of  the  tonnage,  then  it  would  reimburse  the  other  line,  and 
so  forth? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  you  got  a  line  like  yours  that  they  would  not 
agree  to  let  come  in ;  what  about  that? 

Mr.  Warfield.  They  would  not  have  to  agree  to  let  him  come  in. 
If  we  engaged  in  that  business,  we  would  have  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion they  were  operating  under,  which  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  a 
fixed  revenue  that  will  onlv  pay  for  the  service  and  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  equipment.    Now,  if  I  could  operate  at  any  better  ad- 
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vantage  or  under  less  fixed  expenses  than  the  other  fellow,  thzi 
would  be  their  misfortune. 

The  Chaikman.  But  before  you  would  enter  the  trade  you  would 
know  the  terms  of  their  agreements,  would  you  not,  because  tlier 
would  be  on  file  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  ap- 
proved by  them? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  might  determine  whether  or  not  it  wonld 
be  profitable  for  you  to  enter  that  trade  in  competition  with  the 
lines  in  the  pool? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Not  only  that,  but  follow  that  along  a  little  fur- 
ther. Suppose  I  succeeded  in  carrying  a  share  of  the  busm^; 
it  would  taKe  pro  rata  from  them  and  it  might  go  to  a  point  where 
it  would  be  desirable  for  me  to  be  considered  (either  by  advancing 
the  idea  myself,  or  being  approached  by  them)  to  become  one  o1 
the  pooling  lines,  and  then  fix  a  new  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  each  should  handle.  Now,  that  condition  would  probably 
grow  out  of  any  such  idea  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you  as  pooling, 
because  the  amount  of  tonnage  going  to  the  gulf  is  increasing  very 
rapidly,  and  there  is  a  field  for  more  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  that  result  in  either  a  recognized  agree- 
ment by  the  parties  or  a  legally  fixed  maximum  rate? 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  would  result  in  an  agreement  by  the  parties 
without  doubt,  under  Federal  control. 

Mr.  Hardy.  After  all  it  would  then  be  the  Government  fixing  the 
maximum  rate,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir.  The  Government  would,  of  course,  in 
its  supervision  of  a  pooling  arrangement  of  that  kind,  have  the 
absolute  say  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rate  that  the  lines  might  agree 
upon  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  about  whether  or  not  it  is  too  low  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Continuing  control  of  it  and  finding  out  In 
other  words,  it  would  involve  a  fair  statement  of  facts  and  a  fair 
demonstration  of  the  facts  of  your  operation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  in  fact  it  would  amount  to  the  Government  fix- 
ing a  maximum  and  minimum  rate? 

jilr.  Warfield.  In  a  sense  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  by  agreement  of  the  parties  and  through 
agreement,  but  the  Government  would  fix  it  and  nold  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Pass  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  as  it  affects  the  railroads,  that  agree- 
ment would  operate  between  competing  points;  and  althoagh  the 
Government  might  legalize  pools  and  fix  the  maximum  rates  whidi 
might  be  charged  by  the  lines  in  the  pool,  yet  that  arranffoneit 
would  still  leave  it  open  to  the  tramp  steamer  and  the  amDitious 
independent  to  enter  the  trade  and  lower  the  rates  if  the  rates  were 
gufiiciently  remunerative  to  be  inviting  for  them  to  enter  the  field? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  a  free  hand? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  shipper  would  have  the  benefit  of  that 
coinpetition,  would  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Warfiem).  It  would  not  stifle  competition  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.    It  would  still  leave,  as  I  said  in  the  be^nniiig,  the  tramp 
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steamer  or  a  new  fellow  that  wanted  to  engage  in  that  business  the 
opportiinity  to  do  it  without  being  forced  to  the  wall  by  some  uncon- 
trolled competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  accomplish  that  purpose?    Please 
explain  it 

Mr.  Warfield.  Well,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
three  men  engaged  in  the  steamship  business  between  New  York  and 
Savannah,  that  ousiness  was  pooled  on  the  basis  of  one-third  to  each 
company,  and  the  rate  agreed  upon  be^an  at  50  cents  and  went  down 
to  25  cents  on  the  fifth  dass.  After  they  had  operated  on  that  basis 
for  a  year  some  man  that  owns  a  steamer  puts  it  in  service  between 
New  York  and  Savannah  and  operates,  say,  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  cutting  the  rates  that  tnese  lines  had  been  operating  under 
for  this  year.  If  it  was  found  that  the  tramp  steamer  or  the  new 
fellow  could  continue  in  that  business  it  would  prove  that  the  busi- 
ness was  handled  at  a  rate  higher  than  it  should  I^,  or  that  the  equip- 
ment of  these  three  lines  was  relatively  of  more  expensive  nature,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  than  that  of  the  tramp.  My  idea  would  be  to 
have  demonstrated  by  that  very  case  what  the  correct  rate  should  be 
or  what  the  tonnace  could  be  carried  for  on  a  paying  basis  and  still 
leave  some  profit  lor  the  investor  and  the  outside  hne,  as  I  might 
call  it.    It  would  demonstrate  that  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  have  to  supplement  that  supposition  or 
that  legislation  by  some  other  legislation  that  would  forbid  these 
a£;reed  Tines  from  going  out  and  hirmg  a  fighting  ship  to  underfreight 
the  outsider,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  I  did  not  catch  that,  Mr.  Hardy. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  these  three  men  were  permitted,  without  vio- 
lation of  the  law,  when  an  outsider  cut  their  rates  to  go  out  and 
charter  a  vessel  and  put  it  in  competition  with  the  outsider,  announc- 
ing its  sailings  when  the  outsider  was  about  to  sail,  as  was  done  in 
your  Baltimore  canned  goods  shipment^  ready  to  take  away  cargo  at 
a  very  reduced  rate,  and  they  to  share  in  all  the  losses  that  might  be 
incurred  by  that  venture  between  them ;  if  that  were  permitted,  would 
not  that  run  your  outsider  off  the  line? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  assume  that  the  Federal  supervision  would  be 
such  as  to  bring  all  of  those  things  to  light,  if,  for  instance,  one  of 
those  three  men,  or  all  of  them,  conspirea  to  put  on  an  outside  vessel 
against  this  other  outside  fellow. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  law  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  law  prohibiting  their  indulging  in  this  fighting  ship 
program? 
Mr.  Warfield.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  you  would  make  it  penal,  under  Government  su- 
pen'ision,  for  the  lines  to  agree  and  to  conspire  together  to  under- 
cut the  outside  man  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Absolutely.    They  would  have  the  privilege  al- 
ways of  going  to  the  Federal  Government  and  setting  forth  these 
conditions  brought  about  by  this  new  competition. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  asking  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  their  rates? 
Mr.  Warfield.  And  asking  for  relief. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  could  only  be  done,  in  your  view,  by  permission 
to  reduce  rates? 
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Mr.  Warfosld.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HAia>T.  It  would  apply  to  all  of  them,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Wastoslj}.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  the  public  would  get  the  benefit! 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes;  so  it  really  does  come  back  to  the  question 
that  the  chairman  referred  to  some  time  a£0,  or  some  one  referred 
to,  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  GoyenimeDt 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  the  only  shipping  man  who  has  in- 
clined to  the  possibility  of  the  Government  doing  that.  They  haTe 
all  said  that  the  tramp  would  kill  them  if  they  were  held  to  the 
minimum  or  maximum  rate.  Is  not  that  your  understanding  of 
their  position,  Mr.  Chairman  f 

The  Chaieman.  That  has  been  the  argument  of  some  of  the 
parties. 

Mr.  Wabfield.  I  should  hate  to  admit  I  was  running  steamers  and 
with  proper  facilities  that  I  could  not  operate  them  as  cheaply  as 
somebody  else  could.  Now,  if  you  are  trying  to  run  an  expeDsive 
vessel  that  burns  a  lot  of  coal  and  has  a  big  crew  against  a  fdlow 
that  is  running  an  economical  ship  of  very  small  fuel  consumpticm 
and  a  small  crew,  that  is  a  disability. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea  is  that  if  these  lines,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government,  fix  their  rates  reasonably,  nobody  else  can 
come  in  and  do  them  much  harm  by  underfreighting  them,  because 
they  are  not  able  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Warfielo.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  kill  themselves? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  these  other  men  take  just  the  reverse  view.  If 
you  will  look  at  our  hearings,  you  will  see  they  do  so  almost  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  discussion  heretofore  has  related  largely  to 
the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Wabfieu),  I  think  that  would  work  out  very  largely  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  trade,  because  a  very  big  percentage  of  the  ma- 
rine equipment  in  the  foreign  trade  is  more  or  less  expensive  and 
expensively  operated.  They  go  into  the  passenger  busmess.  But, 
as  between  the  freight  steamers,  I  think  it  would  come  back  to  our 
idea  of  the  position,  very  largely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  doubtful  on  that;  but  I  think  also  some  of  these 
same  men  have  said  that  the  big  passenger  vessels  can  carry  freight 
cheaper  than  the  freighters,  soldy  because  of  their  advantage  in  pas- 
senger cargo,  and  that  the  cheapest  freight  carriers  are  the  passenger 
vessels.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

The  Chairman.  Combination  vessels. 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  would  fi^re  out  where  they  had  a  certain 
amount  of  space  in  the  vessel  which  they  could  not  do  anjrthisg  with 
except  put  freight  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Exactly.  Therefore  they  say  a  freighter  solely  can 
not  compete  with  a  passenger  vessel. 

Mr.  Warfield.  A  combination  passenger  and  freight  ship  thai 
has  a  good  passenger  business  is  a  pretty  good  combination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  all  combinations,  are  they  not — the  bLg  pas- 

--^er  vessels?     They  all  carry  high-class  freight? 


•AV^ 
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Mr.  Wabfield.  Practically  all  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  with  reference 
to  regulation  except  that  pooling  suggestion! 

Afr.  Wabfield.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  considered  any  other. 

Mr.  Habdy.  There  was  another  suggestion  Mr.  Groveirt  made  and 
I  will  ask  you  what  you  think  of  it  His  suggestion  was  a  legally 
fixed  differential  between  railroad  transportation  and  water  trans- 
portation. For  instance,  from  New  Yort  to  New  Orleans  the  rail- 
road rate  reasonably  would  be  a  certain  amount,  while  the  all-water 
rate  would  be  far  under  that,  if  there  was  no  combination  between 
the  rail  and  the  water  route.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  proposi- 
tion of  making  a  fixed  differential  between  water  transportation  nnd 
rail  transportation  from  the  same  points? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  I  do  not  see  what  good  could  come  of  it  from  any 
standpoint.  Take  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  There  is  an  all- 
rail  route  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
figure,  but  I  believe  it  is  as  much  as  $1.20  first  class.  The  ull-water 
rate  is  70  cents  first  class. 

Mr.  Habdy.  If  the  water-transportation  lines  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  railroad  organization  tney  can  make  that  differential  just 
what  they  please,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  sole  transportation  to  New  Orleans 
was  under 

Mr.  Habdy  (interposing).  A  conference  line  in  control  of  the  rail- 
road line  ? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  They  could  make  the  differential  what  they  pleased  and 
by  that  means  make  the  trafiic  go  either  by  rail  or  water,  as  they  saw 
proper,  almost  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Along  the  Mississippi  River  the  result  of  that  o»>ndi- 
tion  has  been  that  practically  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  has 
ceased,  from  Memphis  down  at  least,  and  all  the  freight  is  carried  by 
rail.  Now,  if  you  had  a  fixed  differential  between  rail  and  water 
transportation,  they  could  not  drive  that  freight  off  the  Mississippi 
River,  could  they  ? 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rail  rate  down  the  Mis&is- 
Fippi  is  about  as  low  or  lower  than  the  riverman  claims  he  ian  carry 
it  for? 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  true,  and  the  rate  on  cotton  from  Memphis 
to  New  Orleans  is  85  cents  per  bale  less  than  for  the  same  distance 
in  Texas,  where  it  is  $2.75  a  bale.  But  while  the  railroad  rate  from 
Memphis  to  New  Orleans  is  low,  the  railroads  are  enabled  to  do  it 
by  raising  the  rates  on  interior  points,  as  they  do  in  our  territory, 
and  they  kill  competition  on  the  river  by  lowering  raies  on  river 
points  and  raising  them  and  recouping  themselves  on  interior  points. 
They  killed  the  business  on  the  Mississippi  by  that  process  und  it 
might  just  as  well  be  a  dry  river  as  what  it  is. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  because  they  are  permitted,  in  making  the 
through  rate,  to  depart  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Mr.  Wabfield.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Habdy.  They  use  their  own  discretion  in  charging  as  much 
for  one-third  of  the  distance,  or  twice  as  much,  as  they  do  on  the 
long  haul  over  the  same  line  ? 
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The  Chairman.  If  they  were  not  piermitted  to  discriminate  in  that 
way,  then  the  water  line  would  have  some  chance  where  the  railrotd 
parallels  the  river. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  Mississippi  River  situation  is  a  small  and  sim- 
ple thing.  The  Atlantic  transportation  over  the  ocean  is  a  bigger 
thing,  but  can  be  managed  just  the  same  way  if  the  local  hauk  to 
the  port  of  origin  and  the  local  hauls  from  the  ports  of  nearest  ulti- 
mate destination  are  also  to  be  fixed  bv  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Very  true ;  but  the  Atlantic  will  always  have  tliis 
safety  valve:  Wlien  they  put  the  rates  up  pretty  high  there  would 
be  tramp  competition  and  other  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tramp  competition,  if  the  shippers  are  not  bound  bj 
deferred  rebates  and  a  whole  lot  of  conditions  that  hold  them  tight 
in  the  grasp  of  the  combination? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  things,  and  yoo  maj 
have  some  suggestions  to  make  along  this  line.  Take  this  deferred 
rebate.  I  do  not  think  a  company  of  any  size  can  live  on  the  Atlantic 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  if  all  the  railroads  join  with 
the  conference  lines  to  put  them  out  of  business.  Do  you  think  they 
could  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  present  the  chance  of  competition  is  only  that 
small  portion  in  wnich  large  cargo  freights  are  engaged,  is  it  not? 
Real  competition  with  this  conference  line  could  not  exist  under 
present  conditions,  could  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  there  should  be  some  legislation 
regulating  these  traffic  bureaus? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  can  hardly  see  what  advantage  would  grow  out 
of  any  legislation  looking  to  the  better  control  of  the  traffic  bureaus. 
They  have  to  meet  and  discuss  their  rates  and  their  conditions. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  talk  those  things  over. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea,  boiled  down,  is  to  regulate  competition, 
as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  a  very  good  definition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  through  competition,  to  cut  and 
slash  freely,  ad  libitum,  which  would  ultimately  mean  monopoly? 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  would  be  bound  to  be  monopoly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  your  idea  is,  if  you  are  going  to  have  competi- 
tion, you  have  got  to  have  it  under  some  Government  regulation  of 
pooling  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  legalized  pooling  these  traffic  bureaus 
would  follow  as  a  natural  sequence,  woum  they  not? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  would  not  be  sui)ervised,  but  their  results  would 
be  supervised? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  would  be  the  effect. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  legalized  pooling  do  you  think 
these  traffic  associations  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  doubt  if  they  operate  in  violation  of  the  law 
to-day,  technically  speaking. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  about  their  violating  the  law 
now,  but  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desirable  to  bring  them  under 
some  reasonable  statute.  For  instance,  under  the  operation  of  these 
bureaus  to-day  it  requires  unanimous  consent  for  you  to  get  into  an 
association,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wari'ieu).  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  that  as  reasonable  and  fair?  Mr. 
Groves  is  kept  out  also,  and  he  wanted  to  get  in. 

Mr.  Warfield.  From  their  standpoint 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  public  ought  to  be  consulted  in 
this  matter;  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lines  directly 
involved. 

Mr.  Warfield.  While  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  I  would 
not  let  a  new  fellow  in,  like  myself,  without  a  trial  as  to  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  rates  in  my  territory  and  how  he  was  going  to 
behave  himself  in  that  business.  I  certainly  would  not  subscribe  to 
bringing  a  newcomer  into  a  family  of  that  nature  without  finding  out 
pretty  clearly  something  as  to  what  his  intentions  were  in  the  way  of 
competition  in  my  own  business;  and  I  rather  took  it,  when  they 
declined  to  admit  our  company  in  the  Coastwise  Freight  Conference 
Committee,  that  it  was  done  in  order  to  afford  them  a  chance  to  watch 
for  perhaps  a  year  or  two  to  see  what  we  were  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Thayer.  Then  you  were  on  probation  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  That  is  a  very  good  expression. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  probation  meant  to  see  whether  you  could  live 
and  give  them  enough  trouble  to  warrant  them  taking  you  in  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Unless  it  followed  that  we  would  probably  die 
during  the  probation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  probation  was  not  for  a  certificate  of  character,  of 
good  morals,  but  to  determine  whether  you  had  the  strength  to  endure 
Rnd  to  make  it  better  for  them  to  take  you  in  than  fight  you? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  hardly  be  a  probation.  I  believe  that 
doctrine  applies  to  one  who  is  let  in  for  a  definite  time  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  be  a  desirable  member  of  the  family, 
but  thev  do  not  let  you  in  on  trial  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand,  it  is  rather  a  trial  of  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  would  better  let  you  in  or  keep  you  out? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W1T.8ON.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  many  of  the 
docks  in  New  York  City  had  been  leased  by  the  city  on  long-term 
leases. 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Principally  to  railroad  corporations,  if  I  understood 
you. 

Mr.  Warfield.  And  the  steamship  lines  as  well. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  there  any  of  those  docks,  leased  in  that  manner, 
that  are  allowed  to  remain  idle  either  all  of  the  time  or  part  of  the 
time,  when  they  might  be  leased  by  other  shipping  concerns? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  not  to  mv  knowledge. 

Mr.  HUrdy.  Thev  are  continuously  occupiea  by  the  concerns  leas- 
ing them,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  So  that  in  the  event  of  there  being  short  leases,  it 
would  simply  result  in  an  opportunity  of  other  concerns  to  bid  for 
more  available  docking  facilities? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  think  the  water  line  should  discriminate 
between  the  larger  shipper  and  the  smaller  shipper,  for  instance, 
give  a  better  rate  or  a  lower  rate  to  the  shipper  tnat  will  contract  a 
certain  definite  large  amount  of  freight  over  meir  line  within  a  stipu- 
lated time?  Suppose  one  shipper  would  contract  to  ship  100,000 
barrels  of  tar  from  Savannah  to  New  York ;  another  shipper  in  that 
territory  would  be  willing  to  contract  to  ship  50,000  barrels,  but  he 
is  unable  to  meet  the  condition  and  ship  100,000  barrels:  Do  you 
think  the  man  who  would  contract  to  ship  the  100,000  barrels  should 
have  a  better  rate  than  the  one  who  has  not  the  facilities  to  ship  so 
much? 

Mr.  Warfieu).  No,  sir ;  not  when  it  comes  to  movement  via  a  re^- 
lar  service  where  they  would  have  to  split  that  lOO^OOO-barrel  ship- 
ment up  into  a  great  many  shipments.  I  do  not  beheve  there  is  any 
favoritism  shown  in  the  Kind  of  an  illustration  that  you  have  just 
given  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  the  line  would  be  justified  in 
making  that  discrimination  in  favor  of  a  large  shipper? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an^  discrimination,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  it  at  all,  other  than  that  growing  out  of  full-cargo 
shipments.  The  man  who  has  the  full-cargo  shipments  is  able  to  get, 
in  some  cases,  a  better  rate  on  five  straight  cargoes  than  a  man  who 
has  only  one,  but  that  is  usually  handled  dv  the  tramp  owner. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  it  is  a  regular  line  ana  this  commodity 
is  not  moved  in  full-cargo  lots,  but  one  man,  let  us  say,  is  able  to  con- 
tract with  the  line  to  furnish  100,000  barrels  of  tar  a  year  for  ship- 
ment between  two  ports  and  the  other  man  can  only  a^ree  to  ship 
50,000  barrels;  but  in  each  instance  the  freight  moves  in  less  than 
cargo  lots,  is  there  any  equity  in  giving  the  one  a  better  rate  than 
the  other? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  when  it  will  move  in  cargo  lots? 

Mr.  Warfield.  It  is  only  applicable  when  it  moves  in  cargo  lots, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  discrimination  by  the  r^ular  lines 
in  moving  that  sort  of  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  In  less  than  cargo  lots? 

Mr.  Warfield.  In  other  words,  they  establish  ^  carload  rate  of, 
say  40,000  pounds  minimum.  Now,  anybody  that  can  ship  a  carload 
of  40,000  pounds  minimum  is  entitled  to  that  rate.  Thev  may  have 
established  a  carload  with  a  less  minimum,  say,  of  24,000  pounds, 
and  at  the  rate  would  be  a  little  higher  than  the  40,000  pounds  mini- 
mum. That  is  the  only  case  where  the  big  fellow  has  some  advantage 
over  the  smaller  one. 

The  Chairman.  In  less  than  carload  lots? 

Mr.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  absence  of  legalized  pooling,  what  would 
you  say  about  the  lines  in  their  port-to-port  business  being  required 
to  file  their  rates  with  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commission,  or  with 
some  other  similar  tribunal,  and  not  be  permitted  to  vary  from  those 
rates  except  upon  notice  to  the  commission? 
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Mr.  Wastield.  I  think  that  would  be  harmful  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  would  result  in  a  good  deal 
more  harm  than  good. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Warfibld.  Well,  it  shows  to  the  outside  fellow,  or  to  the 
tramp,  or  to  the  schooner  man,  what  your  rates  are,  and  if  he  is  look- 
ing around  for  business  he  will  pick  up  these  rate  sheets  that  are 
public  property  and  he  will  find  that  your  rate  on  a  certain  article 
that  is  going  to  move  in  good^  bi^  lots  is  so  much ;  that  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  fimire  out  a  tnp  that  he  can  make  a  profit  on.  With- 
out that  knowledge  he  would  never  think  anything  about  it  and  he 
could  not,  perhaps,  find  out  what  the  rate  is  on  that  particular 
shipment.    In  that  way  it  would  work  a  hardship  to  the  regular  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  helpless  to  meet  that  competition  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Could  you  not  get  that  information  from  the  regu- 
lar published  tariff  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Warpield.  No,  sir.  The  port-to-port  rate  published  by  the 
regular  lines  is  not  a  matter  of  general  distribution.  They  ^ive  it  to 
their  patrons  as  a  matter  of  information,  but  they  confine  it  pretty 
closely  to  their  patrons. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  regulate  the  rates 
of  tramp  steamers,  or  require  tramp  steamers  to  charge  the  same  rate 
as  that  of  the  regular  lines? 

Mr.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  done.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  ask  to  have  it  done,  because  then  it  would 
tend  to  stifle  competition  entirely,  regulating  them  all  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Warfield.  I  do  not  think  of  any,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Thereupon,  at  4.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  February  13, 1913,  at  ia.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

THTTBSDAY,  FEBBUABY  13,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.43  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  Hon.  Joshua  W. 
Alexander  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Wilson,  Collier,  Ayres,  Thayer, 
Burke,  Stone,  Faison,  Greene,  Humphrey,  Hinds,  Porter,  and 
Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Gentlemen,  we  received  a  letter  recently  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Buckland, 
vice  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.,  that  he  desired  to  be  heard  by  the  committee,  and  I  had  a  request 
also  of  the  representatives  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  and 
of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.  that  they  would  wish 
to  be  heard,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Buckland  is  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  will  hear  him  and  such  other  representatives  of  these 
corporations  as  wish  to  be  heard. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  EDWAAD  G.  VUCKUlSB,  VICE  PBESIDEHT  HEW 
YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HABTFOBD  EAILROAI)  CO.  AND  lEW 
ENGLAND  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  PIEB  14,  NORTH  BIVEB,  NEW  TOBK 
CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  have  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  ti> 
the  committee  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  My  name  is  Edward  G.  Buckland;  residence,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  occupation,  vice  president  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  and  vice  president  of  the  New  England 
Steamship  Co.  I  am  also  an  officer  of  some  other  companies  which 
are  not  pertinent  to  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.,  for  its  operated  and  controlled  lines,  filed,  as  requested  by  this 
committee,  answers  to  the  inquiries  which  were  sent  out  last  autumn ; 
and  I  requested  that,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  conditions  obtaining 
m  New  England  and  particularly  in  view  of  some  statements  which 
have  been  made,  that  I  might  supplement  the  information  contained 
in  those  answers  by  an  oral  statement  to  the  committee,  with  the 
view  that  the  committee  should  receive  all  possible  light  upon  the 
steamship  situation  in  New  England,  either  as  the  result  of  the  state- 
ment which  I  might  make  or  as  a  result  of  answers  drawn  out  after 
the  statement  by  inquiry  from  the  members  of  the  committee.  Since 
writing  that  letter,  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his  letter 
of  submittal  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  dated 
December  23,  1912,  and  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States, 
part  4,  and  pages  11  and  12,  makes  this  statement.    I  quote: 

The  extensive  water  traffic  between  New  York  City  and  New  Eneland 
ports  Is  almost  completely  controlled  by  a  single  railroad,  the  New  York,  New- 
Haven  &  Hartford  (New  Haven  system),  or  by  the  E2astem  Steamship  Corpo 
ration,  in  which  the  New  Haven  system  is  at  present  a  considerable  st««:k- 
holder,  though  claiming  to  have  no  voice  in  the  management. 

The  facts  are  as  gathered  by  the  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 
that  the  total  water  tramc,  coastwise,  into  and  out  of  New  England 
ports,  which  was  reported  to  the  War  Department,  was  32,637,513 
short  tons.    The  total  water  traffic  handled  during  that  period  by 
the  New  Haven  sj'stem,  which  includes  the  lines  operated  or  con- 
trolled by  it,  was  less  than  2,000,000  tons— to  be  exact,  1,909,684  tons. 
as  shown  by  the  reports  of  our  traffic  departments.    This  last-named 
figure  shows  that  the  tonnage  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New 
Ilaven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  and  its  operated  lines — ^I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  water-hauled  traffic — was,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1911,  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  reported  to  have  been 
handled  on  the  New  England  coast  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.    For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1912,  the 
same  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Annv 
shows  that  there  were  handled  between  ports  in  New  England,  coast- 
wise—you will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not  including  trans- 
Atlantic  traffic— 33,560,653  short  tons.    At  that  time,  or  durmg  that 
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same  period,  there  were  handled  by  lines  controlled  by  the  New 
Haven  system  1,956,537  tons,  or  6.8  per  cent  plus,  of  the  total  tonnage. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  facts  which  are  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion by  documentary  evidence  in  the  Government  departments. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  speaking  of  33,000,000  tons  in  and  out  of  New 
England  ports,  does  that  mean  that  the  tonnage  is  recorded  as  going 
out  and  also  as  coming  in  at  some  other  ports  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes ;  but  most  of  the  tonnage  out  of  New  England 

g)rts  goes  to  other  ports  than  New  England,  and  most  of  it  into  New 
ngland  comes  from  other  ports  than  New  England.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  differentiate  absolutely  and  find  out  to  what  extent 
there  is  duplication,  but  it  is  practically  negligible  in  this  total  sum. 

Mr.  Wn-soN.  In  speaking  of  the  2,000,000  tons,  approximately, 
handled  by  the  New  Haven  &  Hartford  interests,  does  that  include 
2,000,000  tons  out  of  the  particular  port  at  which  it  is  handled  or 
2,000,000  tons  in  and  out? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  In  and  out — ^the  total  amount  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  prefer  to  finish  your  statement  before 
we  ask  5^ou  questions? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  above  figures,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  I 
have  noted,  are  for  the  fiscal  year  June  30,  1911  and  1912.  In  some 
cases,  the  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  from  which  the  total  tonnage  of  New  England  was  obtained, 
showed  figures  for  the  calendar  years  only,  but  inasmuch  as  the  move- 
ment is  a  steady  one,  the  difference  in  percentage  would  be  negligible. 

As  to  the  figures  of  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation 
Co.,  which  are  contained  in  the  detail  that  I  have  submitted,  the  Con- 
necticut River  being  closed  to  navigation  in  the  winter,  the  figures 
for  that  company  are  given  for  the  open  seasons  of  1911  and  1912. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  that? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  is  one 
of  the  subsidiarv  companies  owned  by  the  New  Haven  road,  as  I 
shall  explain  a  little  later,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  to  the  New  Bedford,  Marthas  Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Steam- 
boat Co.,  which  is  another  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  there  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement  figures  for  only  the  last  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  as  tonnage  statistics  were 
kept  only  by  our  accounting  department  commencing  March  1,  1911. 
The  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  show  that  m  some  four  or 
five  cases  the  total  tonnage  of  various  harbors  is  not  shown,  in  some 
cases  being  limited  to  four  or  five  commodities  only,  such  as  coal, 
lumber,  stSne,  and  other  raw  materials. 

As  to  the  Boston  Harbor,  the  reports  show  coal  only,  so  that  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  tonnage  handled  by  water  in  and  out  of  Boston 
which  could  be  added  to  t^e  above  totals  handled  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  if  figures  were  available.  Such  miscellaneous  tonnage 
would  reduce  the  percentage  which  our  tonnage  bears  to  this  total, 
as  we  have  no  lines  entering  the  port  of  Boston. 

I  simply  prefaced  my  remarks  upon  this  point  in  order  to  give 
you  the  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  total  tonnage  handled  upon 
the  New  England  coast.    A  little  further  along  in  this  same  report 
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of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  on  page  24,  we   find  this 
statement : 

The  domination  of  water  traffic  on  Long  Island  Sound  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad  is  practically  complete. 

A  little  further  along  in  this  same  report  we  find  that  the  total 
carrying  capacity  of  railroad-owned  water  carriers  operating  in 
Lon^  Island  Sound  is  362,145  tons.  I  am  not  now  speaking,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  amount  of  traffic  which  these  boats  carry,  tecause 
that  is  not  available  in  its  segregated  form,  but  the  total  carrying 
capacity  of  railroad-owned  vessels  other  than  those  belonging  to  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  is  362,145  tons. 
The  total  carrying  capacity  of  all  boats  owned  by  the  New  Haven 
svstem,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  including  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western  boats,  a  large  number  of  which  are  not  operated 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  is  262,064  tons.  In  other  words,  there  is  100,000 
tons  more  carrying  cai)acity  operating  to-day  on  Long  Island  Sound 
belonging  to  other  railroads  than  belongs  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 

I  refer  to  the  following  lines  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Corporations,  and  take  from  this  report  the  carrying 
capacity,  as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate  it  from  the  gross  tonnage 
of  the  ships  when  no  carrying  capacity  is  given,  or  using  his  terms 
when  the  capacity  is  given.  In  other  words,  gross  tonnage  and  aury- 
ing  capacity  are  not  exactly  the  same,  and  he  sometimes  gives  the 
one  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  reducing  it  all  to  a  common  level  of 
carrying  capacity,  I  give  these  figures,  as  follows : 

Miontauk  Steamboat  Co.  (Ltd.)  (p.  28),  carrying  capacity,  ap- 
proximately 7,398  gross  tons. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  (p.  29),  carrying  capacity,  15,600  tons. 

Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western  Coal  Co. — ^all  grouped  together  because  they 
are  all  owned  by  the  Erie  Railroad  Co. — 34,115  tons. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Transportation  Line  (p.  35),  130,670 
tons — ^that  is,  the  Reading  coal  fleet. 

Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co.  (p.  36),  113,590  tons. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. — ^that  is,  a  fleet— 
(p.  37),  49,500  tons. 

Central  Vermont  Transportation  Co. — the  Grand  Trunk's  fleet— 
11,272  tons. 

Total,  362,145  tons. 

As  against  this  the  New  York,  New -Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  controls  the  following : 

New  England  Steamship  Co.  (p.  20),  150,612  tons. 

Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.,  68,140  tons. 

New  Bedford,  Martha's  Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Steamboat  Ca 
(p.  20) ,  6,348  tons. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  "Co.,  36,964  tons. 

Total,  262,064  tons. 

That  shows,  as  I  have  said  before,  an  excess  carrying  capacity  of 
100,000  tons  in  steamboats  operating  in  Long  Idand  &)una,  owned 
by  railroad  companies  other  than  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft 
Hartford. 
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Now,  before  leaving  this  subject,  I  just  want  to  give  you  one  more 
set  of  figures. 

The  total  tonnage  given  from  Boston  Harbor  for  coal  carried  to 
Boston — bear  in  mind  that  Boston  exports  no  coal ;  the  coal  all  comes 
into  Boston  from  points  outside — is  6,247,373  tons  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1912,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi*^ 
neers  of  the  War  Department.  In  other  words,  in  round  numbersy 
six  and  a  quarter  million  tons.  The  total  tonnage  handled  by  rail 
by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad  Co.  into  Boston 
during  that  time  was  250,000  tons.  That  shows  the  comparative  ton- 
nage of  coal  handled  to  Boston:  One,  six  and  a  quarter  millions;  the 
other,  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  directed  your  attention  to  the  statfe^ 
ments  made  by  the  Commisisoner  of  Corporations,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  did  not  contain  a  complete  statement  of  the  situation 
as  it  exists  in  New  England,  and  I  have  taken  care  to  use  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  the  statements  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Now  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  railroad-owned  ships  carrying  coal 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  a  very  large  amount  of  coal  and  other 
coarse  commodities  carried  through  Long  Island  Sound  and  into 
Narragansett  Bay  by  so-called  tramp  lines.  Just  what  the  amount 
is  I  do  not  know.  My  purpose,  as  I  have  said,  in  referring  to  the 
100,000  tons  excess  was  to  show  that  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions had  overlooked  a  rather  important  field  of  transportation  in 
Tx>ng  Island  Sound. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  real  subject  before  us,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  owns,  directly  and  indirectly,  control 
of  the  following-named  corporations,  operating  steamboat  lines :  The 
New  England  Steamship  Co. ;  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transpor- 
tation Co. ;  the  New  Bedford,  Marthas  Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Steam- 
boat Co.  It  also  owns,  indirectly,  througn  its  lease  or  through  its 
control  of  the  Maine  Central,  a  small  number  of  steamers  operating 
between  Portland,  Me.,  and  some  of  the  local  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  That  is  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  The  steamers 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  steamers  are  operated  by  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  Co.  The  New  England  Steamship  Co.  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $6,000,000,  bonds  of  $9,000,000,  31  ships,  and  wharves  in  New 
Bedford  and  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  New  London, 
New  Haven,  and  Bridegport,  Conn. ;  and  Newport,  R.  I.  It  operates 
the  Fall  River  Line  between  New  York  and  Fall  River;  the  New 
london  Line  between  New  York  and  New  London ;  the  Bridge- 
port Line  between  New  York  and  Bridgeport;  the  Providence 
Line  between  New  York  and  Providence;  the  New  Bedford  Line 
between  New  York  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. ;  the  Providence-Block 
Island  Line  between  Providence  and  Block  Island;  and  the  New 
London-Block  Island  Line  between  New  London  and  Block  Island. 
All  these  are  set  forth  more  particularly  in  the  map  which  is  hanging 
on  the  wall,  entitled  "  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.,  operated  and  controlled  lines." 

The  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $6,703,000 
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The  Chairmak.  You  did  not  say  how  the  New  England  Steainship 
Co.  is  controlled. 

Mr.  BucKXiAND.  Every  share  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Co. 
is  owned  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  New  York,  New  mven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  I  will  get  into  the  operation  of  these 
various  lines  in  a  moment.  I  am  now  confining  my  attention  to  their 
capitalization  and  property. 

The  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $6,703,000;  bonds,  $200,000;  ships,  13^  barges,  32;  wharves  in 
New  York  City,  2 ;  1  in  Bridgeport — correct  me,  CapL  Goodrich,  if 
1  am  wrong — 1  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  1  in  Providence,  and  several 
local  wharves  at  points  on  the  Connecticut  River  where  its  steamers 
touch.  It  operates  between  New  York  and  Hartford  and  inter- 
mediate Connecticut  River  points,  between  New  York  and  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  between  New  York  and  Providence,  R.  I.  Every 
share  of  its  stock  is  owned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Xew 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  The  New  Bedford, 
Martnas  Vineyard  &  Nantucket  Steamboat  Co.  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $141,700.  It  has  no  bonded  indebtedness.  Its  ships  are  five  in 
number.  It  has  wharves — I  am  advised,  but  can  not  testify  to  thi? 
absolutely — ^it  has  a  wharf  in  New  Bedford,  and  a  wharf  or  wharv« 
in  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket.  It  is  a  local  line*  designed 
to  supply  the  necessary  communication  between  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Marthas  Vmeyard  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mainland  on 
the  other. 

Going  back  to  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  I  desire  to  recite 
briefly  the  circumstances  imder  which  these  hues  came  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Ca  You 
will  observe  from  the  map  that  the  railroads  of  New  England  are 
served  generally  by  the  so-called  Shore  Line,  running  along  the 
north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  western  shore  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  thence  to  Boston ;  and  bv  a  series  of  railroads 
running  in  a  general  northerly  and  southerly  direction  along  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  watering  southern  New  England. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  tne  steamboat  what  little  transportation 
there  was  in  New  England  was  carried  on  by  freight  wagons  and 
stage  coaches  along  substantially  these  lines  which  lent  themselves, 
according  to  the  contour  of  the  country,  to  economical  transporta- 
tion.    With  the  advent  of  the  steamboat  in  1807  there  almost  im- 
mediately  sprang   up   steamboat  operation   between   these  inland 
waters  of  Ix)ng  Island  Sound,  because  the  steamboat  could  carry 
more  and  travel  faster  than  the  freight  wagon  or  the  horse-drawn 
coach,  which  theretofore  had  been  the  means  of  transportation.   The 
result  was — and  history  will  bear  me  out  in  this — ^that  the  transpor- 
tation between  New   York  and  points  alon^  the  coast,  other  than 
steamboat  transportation,  practically  stopped,  and  that  transpwta- 
tion  was  carried  on  by  the  steamb!oats.     So  that  when  the  steam 
locomotive  came,  along  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twenties  and  early 
part  of  the  thirties,  the  field  of  transportation  by  steam  had  already 
been  practically  occupied  so  far  as  port-to-port  traffic  was  concerned. 
And  the  result  was  that,  whether  correctly  or  incorrectly,  it  was  sup- 
posed for  a  long  time  that  the  steam  railroad  could  not  successfuliT 
compete  with  a  steamship  line,  and  as  a  result  the  steam  raihroads 
were  built  north  and  south  in  New  England,  reaching  to  the  ports 
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and  feeding  the  steamship  lines,  which  even  at  that  time  had  begun 
to  find  New  York  their  principal  terminal. 

So  we  find  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  was  built,  I  think,  in  1834,  and  that  the  New  Haven  Steamboat 
Co.  formed  a  short  route  for  transportation  from  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  intermediate  points  to  New  Haven,  and  thence  oy  water  to  New 
York  Ci^.  The  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Co.  had  a  similar  alliance 
between  Bridgeport  and  the  Housatonic  Railroad,  which  was  one  of 
the  earliest  railroads  to  be  built.  In  fact,  I  am  advised  authorita- 
tively that  the  mail  was  originplly  carried  between  New  York  City 
and  Albany  via  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Co.  and  the  Housatonic 
Railroad  prior  to  the  building  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  great  New  York  Central. 

The  Norwich  &  Worcester  Railroad,  running  from  Norwich  to 
Worcester,  was  in  a  like  alliance  with  the  Norwich  &  New  York 
Transportation  Co»  and  so  found  its  entrance  by  way  of  the  port  of 
New  London  to  New  York  City.  The  New  York.  Providence  & 
Boston  Railroad,  running  from  New  London  to  Providence,  and  the 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  Co.,  running  between  those  cities 
which  bear  its  name,  found,  through  the  ports  of  Stonington,  Conn., 
and  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  entry  into  New  York  over  the  Providence 
&  Stonington  Steamship  Co.'s  line,  with  which  they  were  allied.  The 
Old  Colony  Steamboat  Co.,  known  popularly  as  the  Fall  River  Line, 
was  built  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Greene.  Oh,  no;  they  were  built  by  the  Bay  State  Steam- 
boat Co. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  At  any  rate,  it  was  allied  to  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road Co.  long  before  the  Old  Colony  had  any  other  railroad  alliance, 
Mr.  Greene 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  no.  There  was  the  Fall  River  Railroad  run- 
ning from  Fall  River  and  Myricks  originally,  and  then  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  Co.,  running  from  Quincj  into  Boston. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  Old  Colony  got 
its  first  entry  into  New  York  from  the  Fall  River  Line  rather  than 
over  the  rail  lipes. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  Old  Colony  system,  I  may  say,  was  then 
running  generally  in  a  southerly  and  southwesterly  direction  from 
Boston  and  Fall  River,  and  the  New  Bedford  found  its  first  entry 
into  New  York  City  over  the  Fall  River  Line 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  it  was  the  Bay  State  Steamboat  Co. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Operating  over  practically  the  same  lines  as  the 
Fall  River  Lines  now  operate  over. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  My  purpose  in  giving  this  illustration  was  to  show 
that  up  to  the  time  when  these  rail  lines  became  consolidated  each 
steamboat  company  was  a  helper,  or  feeder,  or  coadjutor  of  the  rail 
line.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  heavily  congested  line  between 
New  York  and  New  Haven  was  not  built  until  14  years  after  the 
north  and  south  line  between  New  Haven  and  Springfield,  because 
of  the  fear  that  a  railroad  company  could  not  compete  with  a  steam- 
boat company.  The  line  between  New  Haven  and  New  London  was 
not  built  until  1852,  nearly  20  years  later  than  the  north  and  south 
line,  and  apparently  for  that  same  reason. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mind  an  interruption  right  there  to  "ask  you 
the  question  whether  that  fear  was  not  well  founded,  unless  seme 
peculiar  combination  enabled  those  railroads  to  compete  when  they 
could  not  actually  perform  the  service  as  cheaply?  In  other  words. 
can  rail  transportation  compete  with  water  transportation  under 
natural  and  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  On  certain  kinds  of  traffic,  yes;  and  on  certain 
other  kinds  of  traffic,  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  coarse,  crude,  stuff,  where  time  is  not  important, 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  it  in  normal  conditions  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us  would  care  to  go  from  New  York  to  Boston  by  steamer  line  if 
we  wanted  to  reach  there  at  the  very  earliest  possible  time.  Neither 
would  we  wish  'to  ship  high-grade  or  perishable  goods  that  way  that 
we  wished  to  reach  their  destination  quickly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  normally  the  railroads  would  take  quick 
transportation  and  high-grade  transportation,  and  the  water  would 
take  all  the  rest? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Normally,  unless  the  local  conditions  are  so  pecu- 
liar as  to  preclude  that  situation.  And  that  is  just  what  I  am  goins 
to  refer  to  in  New  England.  There  is  no  point  on  Long  Island 
Sound  or  Narragansett  Bav  from  which  a  steamer  sailing  at  night 
any  time  after  the  close  of  business  from  6  o'clock  to  12  o'clock,  is 
not  able  to  reach  New  York  City  at  its  wharf  the  next  morning  early. 
That  is  the  reason  why  shippers  in  New  England  prefer  in  many 
instances  to  ship  their  high-grade  goods  by  water  rather  than  ship 
them  by  rail,  because  in  shipping  them  oy  water  they  have  the 
choice,  as  I  shall  show  you  hereafter,  of  several  terminal  deliveries 
in  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  They  are  practically  sure 
to  be  on  the  dock  ready  for.  their  consignees  early  the  following 
morning,  whereas  if  they  are  sent  by  rail  there  is  a  possibility  that 
they  may  be  held  up  in  the  rail  terminals  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Harlem  River,  necessitating  an  additional  floatage  of  cars  from  these 
terminals  down  to  the  New  Haven  terminals  in  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  before  they  are  ready  for  delivery.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  exception  to  the  apparent  rule  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  draw  my  attention  to  in  regard  to  the  short  distance, 
overnight  hauls  on  Long  Island  waters. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  same  thing  frequently  happen  with 
reference  to  railroad  freights  when  loss  of  cars,  side  switching  of 
cars,  causes  a  delay  en  route  that  makes  their  actual  transit  slower 
sometimes  even  than,  as  some  people  say,  an  ox  team? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  dare  say  that  once  goods  are  put  on  board  a 
water  line  within  certain  inclosed  or  not  storm-swept  areas,  they  are 
practically  more  certain  of  punctual  delivery  by  water  than  they 
are  by  rail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  not  that  extend  over  a  good  portion  of  the  ship- 
ping business  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  outside  coast- 
wise lines  and  the  difficulties  they  may  have  with  weather  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  railroads  are  n<  t 
always  quicker  than  water  by  any  manner  of  means. 
Mr.  Buckland.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 
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Nowj  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  the  business  whicli  was  built 
up  during  the  time  when  these  railroads  were  all  separately  operated 
is  a  business  which  I  have  just  mentioned  as  being  an  overnight 
business  to  New  York  City  and  by  virtue  of  owning  these  various 
lines  and  having  various  terminals  in  New  York  City  we  are  able 
to  give  to  shippers  the  delivery  in  New  York  City  which  is  the  all- 
important  thing  in  trading  with  New  York.  T^he  fact  that  New 
York  City  happens  to  be  one  name  does  not  by  any  means  mean 
that  it  is  only  one  city.  It  is  a  group  of  industries  variously  situ- 
ated, and  it  is  necessary  if  transportation  is  to  be  properly  handled 
that  commodities  should  be  delivered  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
location  of  the  industries  which  deal  in  them,  as  near  to  that  indus- 
try and  as  promptly  as  possible  in  order  to  save  delay  and  save 
cartage.  In  other  words,  transportation  to  New  York  City  to-day 
has  become  a  question  of  deliveries,  of  deliveries  in  localities,  and 
this  is  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  terminal  map  of  New  York 
City  which  I  have  hung  on  the  wall,  entitled  "  Freight  Terminals, 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  and  New  England 
Navigation  Co.,  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City." 

It  will  be  seen  upon  examination  that  on  Manhattan  Island  the 
New  Haven  interests  have  a  freight  terminal  at  Pier  70,  East  Kiver, 
at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third  Street;  Piers  38,  39,  40,  and  41,  at 
the  foot  of  Grand  Street ;  Piers  26  and  27  at  the  foot  of  Catherine 
Street;  Piers  19  and  20  at  the  foot  of  Dover  Street;  and  on  the 
North  River,  Piers  9,  10,  and  11,  at  the  foot  of  Cedar  Street;  14 
and  15  at  the  foot  of  Fulton  Street;  Pier  40  at  the  foot  of  West 
Houston  Street,  and  Pier  84 — ^I  wish  to  say  parenthetically  we  have 
only  a  reversionary  interest  in  that  pier,  out  we  shall  acquire  it  in 
due^  time — at  the  foot  of  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  get  proper  deliveries  in  New  York 
Citv  we  must  acquire  and  hold  piers  practically  surrounding  the 
entire  business  part  of  Manhattan  Island.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  certain  piers  in  Brooklyn,  and  we  have  rights  of  delivery  at 
various  terminals  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river. 

Now,  if  we  were  required  to  handle  all  of  these  goods  by  rail  it 
would  mean  that  they  would  all  be  landed  at  our  rail  terminals  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Harlem  River,  from  which  they  must  either  be 
teamed  or  floated  to  terminals  in  New  York  City  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

The  Chaikman.  These  same  terminals  where  your  boats  now  land 
practically. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  It  is  obvious  that  the  economical  handling  of  that 
traffic  is  by  steamboat  rather  than  by  rail. 

Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  rates  are  charged  for  the  han- 
dling of  this  traffic.  I  quote  a  statement  which  I  made  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals,  United  States 
Senate,  Sixty-second  Congress,  on  House  bill  21969,  which  was  the 
Panama  Canal  act,  at  the  hearings  last  spring  and  summer.  I  quote 
from  page  763 : 

I  file  here  a  schedule  of  our  class  and  commodity  rates,  showing  that  the 
class  rates  by  water  are  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  60  cents  per  ton  on  the 
average  cheaper  than  the  all-rail  rate,  and  the  commodity  rates  are  11  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  or  $2.20  per  ton  cheaper  than  the  all-rail  rates. 
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To  give  you  just  an  instance,  the  rates  between  New  York  and 
Bridgeport  by  water,  sixth  class,  is  5  cents ;  rail,  8  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  commodities  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  These  are  the  ones  included  under  classification.  I 
will  come  to  the  water  rates  in  a  minute.  The  classified  rates  are 
those  which  are  fixed  by  the  official  classification  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  railroads  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  are  embraced  in  a  large  book  which 
sets  forth  practically  all  the  commodities  and  their  class  rates. 

Third  class,  water,  8;  rail,  12.  Boston,  sixth  class,  water,  12; 
rail,  15 ;  second  class,  water.  24 ;  rail,  29.  I  have  simply  taken  a  few 
of  these  at  random.    The  wnole  will  be  filed  with  the  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Commodity  rates — ^now,  those  are  rates  where  the  railroad  com- 
pany, in  order  to  take  care  of  an  industry  upon  its  lines,  will  tako 
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out  of  the  class  rates  certain  commodities  in  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly interested  and  make  special  rates  governing  that  particular 
traffic. 

On  cotton  piece  goods,  between  Lowell  and  New  York;  rail  rate, 
25  cents — ^you  will  see  Lowell  is  an  interior  point — rail  and  water 
rate.  15  cents.  • 

The  Chacrman.  Per  hundred  ? 
Mr.  BucKLAND.  Per  hundred  pounds. 

Woolens,  rail,  35:  rail  and  water,  15;  boots  and  shoes,  rail,  35; 
rail  and  water,  30;  dry  goods,  rail,  35;  rail  and  water,  26. 

Fall  River,  cotton  piece  goods,  rail,  24;  rail  and  water,  11; 
woolens,  rail  32;  rail  and  water,  14;  boots  and  shoes,  rail,  32;  rail  and 
water,  24;  dry  goods,  rail,  32;  rail  and  water,  19. 

I  will  not  taSe  up  the  time  of  the  committee  going  over  all  these, 
but  sinaply  desire  to  cite  these  instances. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Let  me  interject  a  question :  By  having  the  railroad 
and  water  routes  operated  in  combination  or  under  the  same  owner- 
ship, you  fix  arbitrarily  the  difference  between  the  rail  and  water 
rates,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  BucHXAND.  We  can  not;  it  is  not  within  our  power  to  fix 
arbitrarily  either  the  rail  or  water  rates.  It  is  all  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  have  only  power  to  fix  arbi- 
trarily the  port-to-port  rates. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  How  long  has  it  been  that  the  commission  has  con- 
trolled your  rail  and  water  rates? 

Mr.  fiucKLAND.  Probably  since  the  inception  of  the  bill  of  1887; 
certainly  since  the  Hepburn  Act. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Interstate  ^Commerce  Commission  fixes  your 
joint  rates  and  your  proportional  rates  between  the  rail  and  water 
transportation  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  They  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  proportional 
rates  during  all  that  time,  but  they  have  been  able  to  control  the 
through  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  fixed  the  differen- 
tial between  the  water  and  the  rail? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  mean  to  say  thi?,  that  since  the  Hepburn  Act 
they  have,  certainly. 
Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  in  1006,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  it  was  1906.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  had  full  control  over  rail  rates  and  over  rail  and 
water  rates.  They  did  not  have  any  control  then,  and  thej^  have  not 
anv  control  now  over  purely  port-to-port  local  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  leave  out  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's function.  If  the  water  transportation  and  the  railroad  trans- 
portation were  disconnected  and  unallied,  would  not  that  be  a  differ- 
ent situation  as  to  this  differential  from  what  there  would  be  if  thev 
were  connected  and  under  the  same  control  or  operated  in  combina- 
tion? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Not  unless  you  charged  dereliction  of  duty  to  the 
Government  body  which  has  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  leaving  out  of  the  question  Government  control. 
If  you  owned  no  water  lines  and  no  water  lines  owned  railways,  would 
not  that  be  a  very  different  situation  then  existing  from  the  one  that 
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does  exist  with  the  railroads  owning  the  water  lines  or  the  water 
lines  owning  the  rail  lines,  or  the  two  acting  in  combination! 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  1  am  unable  to  understand  how  it  can  be  a  differ- 
ent situation,  sir,  so  far  as  service  to  the  public  and  rates  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  far  as  rates m re  concerned,  would  not  they  endeavor 
to  get  all  the  freight  they  could  and  for  that  reason  reduce  freights, 
whereas  if  thev  are  working  in  combination  they  adjust  the  situation 
to  suit  themselves;  is  not  that  natural? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  it  is  natural  or  a  proper  conception 
of  the  functions  of  a  common  carrier,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate,  you  have  in  some  way  adjusted  things  so 
that  you  have  a  definite,  fixed  differential  between  the  water  and  the 
rail?  •  ,  .  . 

Mr.  BucKiJVND.  No;  those  differentials  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  vary  as  you  vary  them,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  vary  them  by  agreement  between  the  water 
and  the  rail? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  It  is  the  same  control,  yet  water  lines  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  rail  lines  to-day  give  a  preferential  delivery  into  the 
citv  of  New  York  for  a  lower  rate  than  all  rail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  if  there  was  no  connection  or  any 
combination  that  there  would  not  be  any  difference  between  the  con- 
dition as  it  is  now  with  connection  and  with  combination? 

Mr.  Buckland.  My  best  impression  about  that — and  I  should  havi 
to  be  corrected  by  our  traffic  man,  because  I  am  not  a  traffic  man- 
is  that  there  would  be  a  higher  rate  from  the  point  of  production  to 
the  point  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still,  you  could  not  have  and  there  would  not  be  such 
harmony  as  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  dare  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  there  would  be  bound  to  be  some  competition, 
would  not  there? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  think  there  might  be  some  competition,  sir.  and 
there  is  competition  to-day,  but  i  do  not  think  that  competition 
would  result  in  as  good  service  or  any  more  favorable  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  some  cases  water 
transportation  is  absolutely  destroyed,  not  alone  there  but  in  other 
places;  take  the  Mississipjpi  River,  for  instance,  if  this  agreement 
does  not  amount  to  anythmg 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  think  wiat  it  is  unfortimate  that  any  general 
statement  should  attempt  to  be  made  covering  all  water  transporta- 
tion in  competition  with  rail  transportation  without  knowledge  of 
local  conditions.  It  may  be — I  do  not  know— that  the  25  feet  of 
water  in  Long  Island  Sound  makes  it  possible  for  water  to  compete 
with  rail,  whereas  the  12  or  14  feet  in  the  Mississippi  River  doe? 
not.    I  do  not  know  those  local  conditions,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  general  condition 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  railroad  and  the  water  rates 
through  all  that  section  you  have  been  talking  about  are  made  with 
perfect  harmony  between  the  rail  and  water  routes? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  lines  which  are 
controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  C!o. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  or  do  not  the  other  water  lines  give  the  same  rates 
that  your  lines  do? 

Mr.  BucKLAND,  I  do  not  know  what  their  rates  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  conference  with  any  other  water  lines? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  allow  you  to  proceed,  now,  without  interrupting 
vou  further. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  arises,  Why  did  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  get  control  of  these  lines,  if  it  was  not  that  they 
might  regulate  the  water  rate? 

Mr.  BucKiiAND.  I  endeavored  to  show  you,  sir,  that  the  control 
of  those  lines  came  with  the  control  of  the  railroads  of  which  they 
were  complementary  a  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  readily  understand  that  so  long  as  those 
railroads  ran  from  north  to  soutn  to  the  seaboard  and  connected  with 
water  lines  to  New  York,  that  there  could  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
shipper  by  either  inland  or  by  water,  but  when  the  line  was  built 
from  New  York  skirting  the  seaboard  to  New  England,  and  picked 
up  these  different  water  lines  and  gained  control  of  them,  that  that 
might  work  out  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  It  did  not  work 

The  Chairman.  That  placed  the  water  line  in  direct  competition 
with  the  rail  line,  whereas  prior  to  that  time  there  was  no  competi- 
tion between  the  two;  one  simply  supplemented  the  service  of  the 
other. 

Mr.  BuGKLAND.  Your  chronology  is  not  quite  correct.  The  various 
lines  were  in  alliance  with  and,  perhaps,  controlled  the  rail  lines 
when  the  rail  lines  themselves  were  purchased.  The  water  lines  were 
not  purchased  independently  by  the  rail  lines  at  all ;  they  operated  as 
one ;  a  great  traffic  had  been  built  up  along  those  lines.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearing  on  the  Panama  Canal  act  there  was  almost  an  unani- 
mous— I  think  I  might  say  an  unanimous  sentiment  in  New  England 
that  the  traffic,  rail  and  water,  running  into  New  York  City  should 
not  be  interfered  with;  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain  where  it  is; 
that  traffic  and  that  transportation  has  naturally  grown  up,  sir, 
whereby  shippers  from  interior  points,  from  the  cotton  mills,  from 
the  woollen  mills,  or  from  the  ooot  and  shoe  factories  and  other 
manufacturing  interests  can  by  rail  and  water  get  a  preferential 
delivery  at  a  lower  rate  in  New  York  City  than  they  can  get  all 
rail.  When  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  acquired,  if  you 
like,  the  New  York,  Providence  &  Boston  and  thus  obtained  an  en- 
trance into  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  New  York,  Providence  &  Boston 
owned  every  share  of  stock  in  the  Providence  &  Stonington  Steam- 
ship Co.,  and  controlled  and  operated  that  steamship  company 
running  into  New  York  City,  and  had  built  up  a  traffic  by  virtue  of 
that  ownership  and  control,  which  was  a  traffic  complementary  to  the 
rail  lines. 

I  do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  New  Haven  road 
upon  acquiring  control  of  that  rail  line  to  sell  off  the  steamship  lines 
and  give  away  the  good  will  that  it  had  acquired ;  neither  do  I  think 
it  would  have  been  to  the  interest  of  the  conmiunity  to  divorce  the 
rail  line  and  the  water  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be;  but  it  created  an  entirely  different 
situation  from  that  which  had  obtained  before,  because  we  here  have 
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a  rail  line  paralleling  and  in  direct  competition  with  the  water  line; 
and  when  the  rail  line  ^ts  control  of  the  water  line,  then  it  abso- 
lutely controls  the  rate  via  water  as  in  competition  with  the  rail,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  It  controls  certainly  the  rail  rate,  and  it  controls 
the  rail  and  water  rate,  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's adjustment  of  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  competition  it  would  have  would  be  bj 
water  from  what  you  call  the  "  tramp  steamer  "  or  the  independent 
lines  ? 

Mr.  BrcKLAND.  Oh,  no,  sir.  The  independent  lines  are  not  what 
you  call  "  tramp  steamers  "  at  all.  When  I  speak  of  "  tramp  steam- 
ers "  I  mean  steamers  not  traveling  on  any  particular  schedule.  The 
independent  lines  which  are  running  in  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Narragansett  Bay  are  neither  few  nor  infrequent. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But,  Mr.  Buckland^  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  railroad 
has  deliberately  endeavored  to  stifle  all  competition  by  water  lines, 
so  far  as  you  can? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  AnuES.  In  this  very  report  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
mentioned  your  acquisition  of  the  Joy  Line  after  a  very  bitter  contest 
and  your  withdrawal  and  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  Jov  Line, 

Mr.  Buckland.  That  Joy  Line  is  still  running  to-day.  The  stock 
has  not  been  withdrawn  and  never  has  been  withdrawn.  I  am  sorry 
for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  certain 
points. 

Mr.  Greene.  Was  not  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  Herbert 
Knox  Smith? 

Mr.  BucifLAND.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Mr.  Smith  had  to  do 
with  the  writing  of  this  part  4.    It  is  signed  by  Mr.  Conant 

Mr.  Greene.  Herbert  Knox  Smith  has  been  there  only  a  few 
months. 

Mr.  Buckland.  My  correspondence  on  this  particular  feature  was 
almost  entirely  with  Mr.  Conant  or  Dr.  Ramage,  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Referring  to  your  statement  that  there  were  33,000,- 
000  tons  originating  in  New  England,  in  and  out  of  ports  of  New 
England,  does  that  include  New  York  and  New  England  or  just 
New  England? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Just  New  England. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  portion  of  that  33,000,000  tons  originates  in 
New  England  and  is  delivered  at  other  points  than  New  England, 
and  what  proportion  originates  outside  of  New  England  and  i= 
delivered  in  New  England? 

Mr.  Buckland.  It  is  impossible  to  say  from  the  returns  of  the 
chief  engineer,  because  they  are  not  kept  in  that  detail;  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  commodities  I  should  say  that  the  portions  which 
travel  from  port  to  port  in  New  England  were  comparatively  negligi- 
ble, as  I  said  in  answer  to  your  first  question. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buckland.  For  instance,  when  you  find  fertilizer  coming  int^ 
a  port  like  Portland^  Me.,  you  know  it  does  not  come  from  any  New 
England  port ;  that  it  comes  from  some  port  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  I  remember,  you  said  or  coal  also? 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  Or  coal:  and  when  you  find  granite  going  from 
Portland  you  know  in  all  probability  it  is  going  to  New  York  or 
some  point  south. 

Mr.  WnjBON.  Approximately,  what  would  be  the  total  amount  of 
tonnage  originating  in  New  England  and  delivered  in  New  England  ! 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Originating  m  New  England  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  it  is  almost  none. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Almost  none  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Almost  none ;  that  is  my  best  judgment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Where  it  originates  in  New  England  and  is  delivered 
in  New  England? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No ;  our  tonnage  originates  in  New  England  and  is 
delivered  in  New  York 

Mr.  WnLSON.  A  total  of  2,000,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Our  tonnage  originates  in  New  England  and  is 
delivered  in  New  York,  or  our  tonnage  originates  in  New  York  and 
is  delivered  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  originating  in 
New  England  and  delivered  in  New  York,  and  originating  in  New 
York  and  delivered  in  New  England? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  segregate  that 
from  the  figures  which  I  have. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  business  carried  by  your  concern  be 
practically  all  of  that  kind  of  business  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Oh,  no.  As  I  have  shown  you,  the  coal  business 
i?  entirelv  carried  bv  lines  outside  of  ours — almost  entirely — and 
with  a  carrying  capacity  of  100,000  tons  more  than  ours. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  stated  there  were  six  and  a  quarter  million  tons 
of  coal  that  came  into  Boston  delivered  by  water  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  tons  delivered  by  your  railroad  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Does  that  represent  the  entire  coal  tonnage  of  your 
railroad  or  simply  coal  tonnage  delivered  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Coal  tonnage  of  our  railroad  delivered  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
coal  tonnage  delivered  at  points  outside  of  Boston,  between  New 
York  and  Boston? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  total  tonnage  delivered  by  your  railroad 
between  New  York  and  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  By  our  steam  road? 

Mr.  Wilson.  By  your  steam  road. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Campbell,  have  you  any 
idea? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  quite  in  excess  of  6,000,000  tons,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  A  total  of  5,000,000  tons  entirely  by  our  road. 

Mr.  Buckland.  Mr.  Campbell,  our  traffic  man,  says  5,000,000  tons. 
I  only  use  that  striking  figure  of  6,000,000  tons  because  it  caught  my 
attention  with  reference  to  Boston.  You  must  faiow  that  the  coal 
traffic  into  New  England  is  very  largely  performed  by  water.  There 
is  a  very  large  traffic  from  the  Virginia  capes  to  Providence  and 
to 
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Mr.  Greene.  Fall  River? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Fall  River,  I  do  not  think  so;  but  Alyns  Point 
on  the  Thames,  some  to  Fall  River  and  some  to  Providence,  Xew 
Bedford,  New  London — a  very  large  tonnage  which  never  touches 
our  rails  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that  the  six  and  a  quar- 
ter million  tons  delivered  at  Boston  and  the  tonnage  delivered  at 
other  points  is  not  exclusivelv  for  the  use  of  Boston,  but  is  trans- 
ferred there  and  transshipped  and  transported  to  interior  points,  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  BucklanD.  Oh,  I  suppose  it  is ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  So  that  your  railroad  by  its  line  in  the  coal  trade 
competes  with  the  deliveries  at  Boston  and  at  other  places! 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  There  is  a  competitive  feature  between  the  rail 
hauls  of  coal  and  the  water  hauls  of  coal. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  your  line  deliveries,  which  would  come  in  com- 
petition with  this  six  and  one-quarter  million  tons  delivered  at  Bos- 
ton, would  be  delivered  by  your  railroad  before  reaching  Boston, 
while  that  which  was  delivered  by  the  steamship  companies  would  be 
delivered  on  your  lines  after  reaching  Boston? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  comparison  of  six  and  a  quarter  million 
tons  with  a  quarter  of  million  tons  delivered  at  Boston,  would,  con- 
sequently, not  be  an  equitable  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes;  I  think  it  would,  for  this  reason — perhaps 
I  did  not  go  into  this  far  enough.  You  must  understand  that  a  large 
part  of  that  5,000,000  tons  that  Mr.  Campbell  speaks  of  our  hauling 
may  be  short  hauls,  from  terminal  points  like  New  Haven,  Bridge- 
port, New  London,  Providence,  New  Bedford,  as  well  as  Boston 
and  others,  so  that  it  does  not  follow,  sir,  that  the  5,000,000  tons  goes 
all  of  the  way  over  the  lines  to  destination  by  all  rail. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Buckland.  It  mav  be  short  hauls. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  seeking  information  as  to  the  amount  of  that 
that  was  delivered  at  various  points — line  points  of  railroad,  of  the 
total  coal  tonnage  of  your  railroad  and  the  amounts  that  were  de- 
livered at  various  line  points  before  i^eaching  Boston,  plus  the  amount 
at  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  means  of  comparison  be- 
tween your  tonnage  and  that  delivered  at  Boston  hj  water. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  think  I  appreciate,  now,  the  point  you  are  trving 
to  make.  Then,  sir,  in  order  to  get  the  proper  proportion  tkere 
should  be  added  to  the  tonnage  received  at  Boston  the  tonnage  re- 
ceived at  all  other  ports,  and  likewise 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Can  you  give  us  those  figures? 

Mr.  Parry.  They  can  be  prepared  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  haven  t  them,  but  my  assistant  here  will  get 
them  for  vou  if  you  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  by  this  question, 
whether  this  entire  tonnage  of  your  railroad  does  not  carry  a  much 
higher  rate  of  freight  than  your  terminal  tonnage  of  coal  at  Bos- 
ton ;  whether  your  railroads  So  not  charge  a  much  higher  rate  from 
all  these  interior  points  than  they  do  when  they  carry  to  tiie  point 
apparently  in  competition  with  the  water  route  to  Boston  itseli! 
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!Mr.  BucKLAND.  My  impression  is,  subject  to  correction  by  our 
traffic  officers,  that  all  rail  lines,  including  our  own,  feel  the  effect 
of  water  competition  and  make  their  rates  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  thereby  you  make  your  interior  points  a  very 
much  higher  rate  than  jou  do  the  Boston  points  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  think  that  is  generally  so. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  not  that  the  instrumentality  by  which  you  are  able 
to  compete  with  any  water  transportation,  this  recouping  your  low 
rates  at  Boston  or  at  water  points  by  your  high  rates  at  interior 
points  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  we  take  about 
G  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  by  water  and  about  94  per  cent  of  it 
is  handled  by  somebody  outside  of  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  take  about  6  per  cent  for  your  particular  lines! 

ilr.  Buckland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  are  all  in  conference  with  the  other  lines? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  get  the  same  rates  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  either  by  rail  or  water,  when  you  take  a  bill  of  lading  over 
anv  of  those  lines? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

^fr.  Buckland.  Mr.  Campbell  says  no.  He  is  in  charge  of  our 
traffic. 

;Mr.  Hardy.  Supposing  you  are  sending  something  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  and  then  into  the  interior  some  little  distance.  Do  you 
not  get  the  same  rates  there  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  here,  sir,  that  the 
difference  in  those  rates 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  statement  is  that  the  two  companies  do  not  give 
the  shipper  the  same  rate  from  an  interior  point  in  Massachusetts 
to  an  interior  point  in  New  York,  water  and  rail,  when  you  give  a 
bill  of  lading  for  that. 

Mr.  Buckland.  You  are  beyond  my  depth,  and  I  would  like  to  put 
Mr.  Campbell  on  to  answer  those  questions.  Mr.  Campbell,  can  you 
answer? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  have  him  later. 

Mr.  Buckland.  Very  well;  on  these  traffic  questions  as  to  rates  I 
would  a  great  deal  rather  Mr.  Campbell  would  answer. 

Mr.  Porter.  When  did  this  consolidation  take  place  of  all  these 
railroads  and  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  Buckland.  It  has  been  a  gradual  consolidation.  When  the 
New  York  &  New  Haven  consolidated  with  the  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  in  1872,  then  began  the  consolidations  down  to  1900. 
Every  two  or  three  years  there  was  another  railroad  added  to  the  list. 
For  instance,  the  original  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Bail- 
road  ran  from  New  York  to  Springfield,  and  these  various  lines 
which'  you  will  see  here  have  been  adaed  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  I^ORTER.  Now,  another  question.  I  am  not  clear  about  this. 
You  stated  in  your  preliminary  remarks  that  the  total  tonnage  in 
and  out  of  New  England  ports  was  approximately  32,000,000,  and 
that  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  New  Haven  system  was  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Treating  New  York  as  a  New  England  port,  whit 
percentage  of  that  32,(W0,000  passed  between  New  England  ports- 
that  is  to  say,  left  one  New  England  port  for  another  New  EngknJ 
port,  treating  New  York  as  a  New  England  port  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir — that  is  a  question  asked  me,  and  I  am 
unable  to  segregate  the  figures.  I  will  ask  my  assistant  to  get  it.  if 
he  can,  from  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  That  is  the  source  from  which  I  take  those  figures, 
nnd  I  will  ask  him  to  segregate  it,  if  he  can,  and  give  you  thfee 
figures.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  it  or  not 

Mr.  Porter.  Excluding  the  coal,  will  you  consider,  say,  13,000,000 
tons,  as  approximating  tne  amount  that  passed  from  one  New  Eng- 
land port  to  another,  taking  New  York  as  a  New  England  port  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Mr.  Perry,  are  you  able  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Perry.  I  was  not  here  when  the  question  started. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  I  want  is  this :  Your  statement  was  that  the 
tonnage  in  and  out  of  New  England  ports 

Mr.  BucKLAKD.  Coastwise? 

Mr.  Porter.  Coastwise  it  is  approximately  32,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Perry.  Excluding  entirely  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Porter.  Yes.  That  throws  no  li^ht  on  the  extent  of  the  traf- 
fic between  New  England  ports,  treatmg  New  York  as  <me — abso- 
lutely no  light  on  it  at  all ;  and  those  are  the  figures  I  would  like  to 
have. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Then  jou  would  like  to  have  the  shipments  in 
and  out  of  New  York  City  coastwise  to  New  England  ports  s^;re- 
gated  ? 

Mr.  Porter.  And  from  one  New  England  port  to  another,  which 
jou  say,  I  believe,  is  a  negligible  quantity? 

Mr.  IBucklamd.  I  am  so  advised,  that  it  is  a  negligible  quantity. 

Mr.  Perry.  I  do  not  know  how  to  obtain  the  inrormation  you  have 
asked  for.  The  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  does  not  show  the 
I)oints  of  ori^n  or  points  of  destination.  Their  figures  simply  show 
the  commercial  statistics  for  the  various  New  England  ports.  ^ 

Mr.  Porter,  As  vice  president  of  this  railroad,  can  you  estimate 
what  percentage  of  tramc  between  New  England  ports  you  carry! 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  true,  that  of  this  32,637,513  tons  of 
traffic  in  1911,  and  33,560,753  tons  in  1912,  the  ffreat  bulk  of  it  was 
-coal  from  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  or  from  the  Virginia  coal  fields, 
going  into  New  England,  and  that  the  1,956,537  tons  represents  ibe 
traffic  that  originate  in  New  England  and  goes  to  New  York ;  that 
is,  between  New  York  and  New  England  ports? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir;  not  quite  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  lines  handle  much  coal? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Our  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Ga 
handle  some  coal  and  our  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  handles 
some  coal. 

The  Chairman.  It  amounts  to  very  little,  does  it  not,  compared 
with  the  total? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  To  very  little,  as  compared  with  the  total,  ye: 
but  it  is  not  so,  and  I  think  Mr.  Perry  will  bear  me  out  in  that,  that 
those  33,000,000  tons  is  practically  all  coal.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  commodities  other  than  coal,  and  I  think 
that  could  be  segregated. 
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The  Chaibman.  But  the  large  bulk  of  it  is  coal  originating  at 
Philadelphia  and  goin^  around  to  New  England  pointe,  and  the 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Road  does  not  cater  to  that  trade? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  My  assistant  says  that  he  thinks  that  about  half 
of  that  was  coal.    That  can  be  ascertained  from  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  important  fact  to  ascertain,  because 
when  you  say  that  you  handled  5.8  of  the  traffic  entering  New  Eng- 
land points,  that  disproves  the  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Kail- 
road  does  practically  control  all  the  traffic  entering  New  England 
ports. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  controlled  practically  all  the  traffic  in  and  out 
of  New  England  ports^  it  would  run  its  ships  to  the  Virginia  Capes 
and  take  that  coal  Imsmess. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  He  had  reference,  I  presume,  to  the 
traffic  from  New  York  north. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  He  did  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  did  not,  he  should  have  been  more  definite. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  And  he  said  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  dominated  the  conditions  on  Long  Island  Sound.  I  have 
showed  that  there  is  in  those  coal  fleets  absolutely  and  practically 
in  competition  100,000  tons  more  carrying  capacity  than  our  entire 
tonnage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Take  the  Reading  Railroad.  Most  of  their  ship- 
ments are  from  Philadelphia,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BucKiAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  you  are  a  competitor  of  theirs? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  sense? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Because  we  handle  coal 

The  Chairman.  South  of  New  York? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Because  we  handle  a  very  large  amount  of  coal 
over  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  route  that  comes  from  the  anthracite 
fields. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  great  bulk  of  this  coal  will  come  directly 
from  Philadelphia  around  to  New  England  ports  and  is  certainly 
not  transhipped  at  New  York.  Your  lines  do  not  extend  beyond 
New  York  south,  do  they? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir.  But  I  take  it  that  we  are  in  competition 
with  a  water  line  whenever  we  own  a  rail  line  which,  in  connection 
with  another  rail  line,  plias  between  common  ports. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  be  in  competition  with  another  rail 
line,  but  you  are  not  in  competition  with  an  all-water  line? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  wish  I  thought  so.  Then  I  should  not  have  so 
much  doubt  about  our  ability  to  continue  operating  our  lines  after 
July  1,  1914. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  far  south  would  you  consider  you  would  have 
to  go  before  you  get  out  of  competition — Baltimore,  Norfolk,  or 
Newport  News? 

Mr.  BucKiiAND.  A  strict  interpretation  of  the  Panama  Canal  act 
would  prevent  our  running  a  line  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  speaKing  not  from  the  standpoint  of  what  the 
law  says,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  actual  competition. 
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How  far  south  would  you  consider  you  would  have  to  go  before  you 
wcaild  get  out  of  a  point  where  they  would  be  competitiTe? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  we  should  not  be  afraid  of  competitioQ 
all  the  way  around  to  Oalveston  and  then  on  through,  when  the  canal 
opened,  to  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  some  of  our  rates — if  I  recoiled 
the  rates  correctly  on  cotton  piece  goods  to  San  Francisco  were  made 
in  view  of  a  similar  rate  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Line  which  at 
that  time  ran  around  the  Horn  or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Then  you  would  consider  that  the  portion  of  ton- 
nage that  you  are  competitors  in  would  be  the  entire  tonnaee  origi- 
nating anywhere  and  delivered  anywhere  on  our  coast,  and  delivered 
at  New  England  points  as  compared  with  the  tonnage  ori^nating 
on  your  lines  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  not  directed  nw  attention  to  that.  If  I 
had,  I  should  have  considered  the  ports  oi  entry  other  than  the  New 
England  ports. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  where  you  draw  the  divid- 
ing line,  if  any. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  If  I  had  directed  my  attention  to  that  I  should 
have  given  you  the  total  tonnage  on  alf  the  Atlantic  coast  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  other,  water  lines  compete  with  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford — owned  and  controlled  water  lines 
between  New  York  and  points  on  the  New  England  coast,  outside  of 
the  railroad -owned  coal-carrying  barges;  for  mstance,  the  Reading 
and  the  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  You  mean  the  package  freight  lines? 

The  Chaikman.  Yes;  the  package  freight  hues. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  will  file  this  memorandum,  and  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Give  them  to  us  slowly. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  am  going  to  read  it ;  and  then  I  will  file  it  so 
that  the  stenographer  can  get  it.  This  gives  names  of  the  companies 
operating  steamboat  lines  independent  of  New  Haven  interests  be- 
tween the  point^!  mentioned :  New  York  &  New  Bochelle ;  the  Dans 
Transportation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  New  York  &  New  Rochelle.  New  Rochelle  is  a 
point  on  your  railroad? 

Mr.  BrcKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  direct  competition  between  yoiir 
railroad  and  that  line? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  a  water  line  between  those  points? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No,  sir.    New  York  &  Mamaroneck. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  point  also  on  your  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  That  is  a  point  also  on  our  railroad  in  New  York. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  point  it  out  as  I  go  along.  [Indicating  on 
map.  J  There  is  New  x  ork  &  New  Rochelle ;  there  is  New  York  i 
Mamaroneck. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  line  between  those  points? 

Mr.  Buckland.  We  have  no  line  between  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  Then  give  the  next 

Mr.  Buckland.  New  York  &  Greenwich. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  line  between  Greenwich  and  Xew 
York? 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  Greenwich  &  New  York  Navigation  Co.  is 
the  name  of  the  corporation. 

The  Chaibman.  You  have  no  line  between  those  points? 

Mr.  BtJCKLAND.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  water  line  is  it  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  Greenwich  &  New  York  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chaihman,  Just  take  up  those  other  points. 

Mr.  Buckland.  New  York  and  Stamford — I  will  tell  you  when 
we  have  any  water  lines — operated  by  the  two  lines,  North  &  East 
Kiver  Steamboat  Co.  and  the  Stamford  Merchants  Line. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  lines  between  those  points? 

jMr.  BtJCKiiAND.  No,  sir.    New  York  and  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  the  places  that  you  have  named,  they  are  simply 
local  lines  out  of  southern  New  York  to  the  suburbs  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Stamford  is  33  or  34  miles  from  New  York,  and 
has  a  very  considerable  package  freight  business  moving  on  those 
lines  from  New  York  City. 

New  York  and  New  Haven — there  we  operate  one  line;  and  the 
Starin  Line,  an  independent  line,  also  operates. 

The  Chairman.  Tnere  is  no  community  of  interest  between  your 
line  and  that  line? 

Mr.  Buckland.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  agreement  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Buckland.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  their  rates  compare  with  your  rates? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  shall  have  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  to  testify  as  to 
that,  because  I  am  unfamiliar. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  state  now  how  they  compare. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know^  but  I  think  they  are  somewhat 
lower.    I  have  not  seen  their  tariff. 

Mr.  Buckland.  Shall  I  proceed  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceea. 

Mr.  Buckland.  New  York  and  Norwich ;  the  Norwich  &  New  Yof  k 
Propeller  Co.,  called  the  Chelsea  Line.  We  run  a  line  from  New 
York  to  New  London,  which  is  down  the  river  from  Norwich,  but  we 
do  not  run  that  line  up  to  Norwich. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  Central  Vermont? 

Mr.  Buckland.  The  Central  Vermont  is  the  line  which  runs  from 
New  London  to  New  York ;  also  another  line 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  a  competitor? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Oh,  yes;  very  distinctly  competitive.  That  is 
owned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  goes  clear  around? 

Mr.  Buckland.  My  understanding  of  it  is — and  Mr.  Campbell 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — ^that  the  Central  Vermont  Line,  owned 
bv  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.,  takes  traffic  between  New  York 
(5ity,  via  l^ew  London,  northerly  on  the  Central  Vermont,  through 
Canada,  and  to  points  like  Chicago  and  Canadian  points,  and  west- 
ward. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  steamers  do  they  operate  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  My  recollection  is  two.    They  run  a  daily  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  entirely  independent  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.? 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  community  interest  betwe^i  the  nil- 
roads.    Is  that  controlled  by  the  Grand  Trunk? 

Mr.  BuoKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  railroad-controlled  line? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  controlled  by  your  road? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Not  controlled  by  our  road. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  out  of  Long 
Island  Sound  there  were  362,000  tons  of  water  transportaticm  con- 
trolled by  the  other  roads,  and  262,000  tons  by  your  road? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  entirely  exclusive  of  these 
package  freight  lines,  excepting  the  Central  Vermont. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  liKe  them  separate  from  my  inquiry 
here,  if  you  please.  What  I  would  like  to  know  and  what  I  was 
trying  to  develop  are  the  independent  lines  in  the  New  Englind 
trade. 

Mr.  BuGKLAND.  I  am  trying  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  might  be  permitted  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  does  not  operate  a 
steamboat    They  come  in  at  Stockton  Springs,  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  have  water  transportation,  do  thev  not,  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know.  They  are  an  independent  line; 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  them.  Shall  I  repeat  them,  }ir. 
Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  given  New  York  and  Norwich  owned  by 
the  New  York  &  Norwich  JPropeller  Co.;  also  the  Central  Vermont 
Line,  owned  by  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  Co.,  which  in  turn 
is.controlled  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Co.  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  rates  compare  on  the  two  lines? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know  the  rate  subject.  Mr.  Campbell 
will  have  to  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  come  later.  That  will  be  more  sativ 
factory. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates.  New  York  and 
Pi'ovidence,  the  Colonial  Line.  We  control  two  lines  running 
from  Providence,  one  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  and  tie 
other  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  approximate  distance  from  Provi- 
dence to  New  York? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  180  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  Colonial  Line  compare  with  yours 
in  size — tonnage  and  number  of  boats? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  With  the  Providence  Line? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buckland.  The  Providence  Line  is  a  part  of  our  regular  fleet 
of  t  hirt  V  and  odd  boats,  but  I  should  imagine  that  our  boats 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boats  have  they — two  steamers  of 
small  size  ? 
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Mr.  BrcKLAND.  I  do  not  know.    I  think  there  are  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  it  as  two  steamers,  2,946  tons. 

Mr.  Buckland.  Capt.  Goodrich,  do  you  know  the  number  of 
steamers  the  Colonial  Line  has? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  total  of  2,946  tons? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  will  correct  that  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have 
two  idle  ships. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  wanted  to  know  that  They  have,  then,  four 
steamers.  Each  one  of  us  have  to  have  two  idle  steamers,  so  that  the 
Colonial  Line  has  four  steamers. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Go  ahead.    You  only  have  two  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Buckland.  We  only  have  two  in  the  service,  and  that  is  true 
of  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.,  and  true  of  the 
Providence  Line,  each  having  four  steamers.  They  must  maintain  a 
daily  service. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  connection  between  them;  they  are 
entirely  independent? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Absolutely  and  entirely  independent,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

I  had  got  as  far  as  Providtoce.  From  Providence  to  Block  Island 
is  the  Providence  &  Block  Island  Steamship  Co.  Now,  we  several 
years  ago  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  town  of  New  Shorham, 
which  is  on  the  island  of  Slock  Island,  to  operate  a  steamer  which 
the  town  built,  but  which  it  had  been  unable  to  find  funds  to  operate, 
and  agreed  with  it  in  a  contract  that  we  would  from  time  to  time 
accoimt  for  the  earnings  of  that  steamer,  and  that  we  would  turn 
over  all  earnings  up  to  $4,000  per  year  to  the  town  in  order  that  it 
might  thereby  pay  5  per  cent  mterest  on  its  $80,000  bonds  which  it 
issued,  and  tnat  we  would  divide  with  the  town  of  New  Shorham 
any  net  earnings  above  the  $4,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  principally  an  excursion  trade  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  That  is  an  excursion  trade  in  the  summer,  but  in 
the  wbter  time  it  is  absolutely  a  necessity  for  those  islanders  to  get 
to  the  mainland. 

Montauk  and  Block  Island — there  is  a  railroad-owned  line,-  the 
Lonff  Island  Railroad. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Which  is  also  principally  an  excursion  line,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  rather  think  that  it 
is.  I  think  the  island  depends  upon  our  line  to  get  to  the  mainland, 
because  of  the  fact  that  Block  Island  is  a  part  of  Khode  Island  rather 
than  New  York,  but  the  Block  Island  traffic  is  not  wholly  an  excur- 
sion traffic.  There  is  a  very  large  fish  traffic  that  has  developed  in 
that  territory  to  the  mainland  and  which  goes  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  WUiSON.  The  fish  industry  has  developed  the  trade  there? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes. 

Then  there  are  some  local  lines,  Mr.  Chairman,  between  Bridge- 
port and  Port  Jeflferson,  across  Long  Island  Sound,  and  between 
M^ew  Haven  and  Port  Jefferson,  which  are  entirely  independent, 
and  I  omitted  to  say  a  line  between  New  York  and  South  Norwalk, 
^hich  is  at  this  point  [indicating],  which  is  entirely  independent, 
and  we  operate  no  other  line  there. 

Then  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  operates  a  line  between 
New  York  and  Portland,  Boston  and  Portland,  Boston  and  Bangor, 
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Boston  and  the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  Boston  and  several  points 
along  the  Maine  coast. 

The  Chairman.  That  corporation,  as  I  understand  you,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Absolutely  not.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
sent,  through  my  assistant  yesterday,  a  request  that  you  should  a:^k 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  representatives  to  come  here 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  railroads  Jo 
not  own  that  line? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  mean  to  say  that  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  control  it  indirectly  I 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.  contiol 
the  common  stock 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Of  the  New  England  Steam>hip 
Co.? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  actual  or  potential 
control  of  that  line  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  any  of  its  interests. 

Mr.  Greene.  What  Ime  is  that? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation;  and  in  antici- 
pation of  that  very  thing  I  asked  you  to  summon,  and  I  think  that 
you  did  request,  the  representatives  of  that  corporation  to  come  her^ 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.  control  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  controls  the  New  England  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.  controls 
the  New  England  Steamship  Co.? 

Mx.  BucKLAND.  The  New  England  Steamship  Co.? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes ;  but  not  the  New  England  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration, to  which  I  directed  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  it  clearly.  The  New  York,  New  Hayen 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  controls  the  New  England  Transportation 

Co.? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  controls  absolutely,  through  the  ownership  of  every  share  of  stock 
and  all  the  bonds,  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.,  whose  lines  I 
have  been  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Btxkland.  But  the  New  York,  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Rai  * 
road  Co.  has  neither  actual  nor  potential  control,  directlv  or  inli 
rectly,  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.    The  New  York,  Xf ^ 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  did  control  the  Maine  Steamship  0^ 
and  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.  owned  five  vessels  and  certain  wharf 

Properties.     Those  vessels  were  named   Old  Colonyj  Bunker  H'A 
Massachusetts^  Northland^  and  North  Star,    The  Maine  Steamship 
^o.  controlled  certain  wharf  properties  in  Boston  and  certain  vrharf 
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properties  in  Portland.  The  Maine  Steamship  Co.  sold  all  of  its 
property  to  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  and  took  for  it  20,000 
shares,  par  value  $t50,  out  of  a  total  issue  of  67,500  shares  of  common 
stock ;  15,000  shares,  par  value  $100,  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  shares  of 
preferred  stock;  and  $2,500,000  of  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds, 
out  of  a  total  issue  of  $5,700,000.  It  took  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause it  could  not  get  any  other  money.  It  paid  $97.50  for  the  pre- 
ferred stock — $97.50,  or  took  it  at  that  valuation — for  the  5  per  cent 
bonds,  and  $42  for  the  common  stock,  and  they  are  for  sale  at  that 
price.  It  has  never  interfered  directly  or  indirectly  or  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion, nor  could  it  ever  wish  to.    Testimony  has  been  offered  here 

The  Chairjian.  You  own  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  abso- 
lutely, as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  BuciOiAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  owns  the 
stock  and  bonds  in  this  larger  concern  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Buck  LAND.  No 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  own  something  in  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  We  own  something  in  the  Maine  Steamsnip  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.  owns  these  stocks  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding.  The  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co 

Mr.  Austin.  You  do  not  include  the  four  boats  of  the  Metropolitan 
Line  that  went  in? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Austin.  [To  the  committee :] 
Mr.  Austin  is  president  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  Per- 
haps he  can  tell  the  story  better  than  I  can.  My  knowledge  is  that 
we  have  15,000  out  of  a  total  of  30,000  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  When  you  say  "we'' 

Mr.  BucKT*AND.  I  brush  aside  all  technicalities  and  say  "  The  New 
Haven  road."  The  New  Haven  road  owns  15,000  out  of  30,000 
preferred  stock  in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  20,000  out 
of  a  total  of  67,500  of  common  stock,  and  two  and  a  half  million  of 
mortgage  bonds,  taken  at  the  prices  I  have  spoken  of,  in  payment 
for  these  things  which  this  gentleman  says  includes  other  than  those 
I  have  mentioned. 

We  have  neither  the  actual  nor  the  potential  control  of  that  line. 
There  is  no  officer  of  the  line  in  common;  there  is  no  director  of  the 
line  in  common,  and  we  have  no  actual  or  potential  control,  and  the 
securities  which  we  have  in  our  treasury  are  for  sale  at  the  price  we 
paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  then,  while  you  have  no  control,  as  you  stated, 
of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  you  do  own  the^-e  securities  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  BrcRLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  amounts  in  one  instance — 15,000  out  of 
30,000— to  nearly  a  half  ? 

Mr.  BrcKLAND.  Just  a  moment.  The  total  voting  power  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  would  amount  to  97,500  shares,  of 
which  the  New  Haven  road  or  its  interests  own  35,000. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  How  widely  scattered  are  the  other? 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  30,000  out  of  97,000,  if  controlled  by  one 
voting  power,  be  very  effectual  in  controlling  the  corponktion? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  should  think  that  would  depend  on  who  owned 
the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Particularly  if  the  rest  of  the  97,000  was  widely 
scattered. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Have  you  no  idea  who  owns  the  rest  of  that  stock! 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  a  Morse  line?    It  was  once,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  You  will  have  to  wait  until  the  president  of  the 
road  is  on  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  take  up  these  other  points  now. 

Mr.  Buckland.  There  is  one  other  line  I  wish  to  speak  of;  we 
have  gone  over  the  independent  lines.  There  is  one  other  line  I 
wish  to  speak  of,  the  representatives  of  which  I  asked  the  chairman 
to  summon  here,  and  tnat  is  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transpor- 
tation CSo.,  a  line  operating  from  Boston  and  Providence  to  Cmsa- 
peake  Bay  ports  ana  south  Atlantic  ports. 

The  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  have  a  total  capi- 
talization of  $6,000,000,  of  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  v^ 
Hartford,  directly  or  indirectly,  owns,  subject  to  a  voting-trait 
agreement,  $2,531,700,  or  317  shares  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  there  was  a  voting-trust  agreement? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Under  a  voting-trust  agreement. 

Mr.  Hardy.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  will  file  it  now.  That  stock  is  under  a  voting 
trust  agreement  entitled  "Agreement  between  the  New  England 
Navigation  Co.  and  Nathaniel  W.  James,"  dated  March  21,  1§01,  a 
copy  of  which  I  will  file  with  the  committee.  I  wish,  however,  to 
read  the  essential  parts  of  it. 

(The  agreement  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer 
"Exhibit  No.  110,"  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Buckland.  as  folloTr?:^ 

BZHIBIT  No.  110. 

This  agreement  made  the  the day  of  May,  1907,  by  and  between  Tbe  N^ 

Bngland  Navigation  Co.,  a  corporation  created  by  the  general  assembly  anA 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Gonnecticat,  party  of  the  first  psrt,  and 
Nathaniel  W.  James,  and  such  other  stockholders  of  the  Merchants  k  Miners 
Transportation  Co.,  a  Maryland  corporation,  who  may  within  the  time  fixed  is 
accordance  with  the  terms  hereinafter  contained  become  parties  h«eto,  parties 
of  the  second  part ;  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  being  bereis- 
after  referred  to  as  depositors;  and  the  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trost  Go.  of  Baltimore. 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  party  of  tb« 
third  part,  and  hereinafter  called  the  trustee. 

Whereas  the  said  stockholders  have  sold  to  the  said  navlgatloo  companj- 
party  of  the  first  part,  26,000  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants  4 
Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  and  it  Is  one  of  the  essential  terms  and  coodltioD? 
of  said  sale  that  the  number  hereinafter  stated  of  said  shares  should  for  tbe 
period  herein  stated  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purposes  In  this  instram^t  kc 
forth,  and  that  this  agreement  should  be  executed  by  the  navigation  company- 

Now,  therefore,  In  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  the  mutual  corenantj 
herein  contained,  and  of  the  sum  of  $1  by  the  trust  company  paid  to  tbf 
depositors  and  each  of  them,  the  receipt  whereof  is  by  them  respecUw 
acknowledged,  the  said  depositors  hereby  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  confinn  to 
the  trustee  for  the  term  of  25  years  the  following  number  of  full  psW  riare* 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants  ft  Miners*  Transportation  Co.  held  by  than 
respectively,  to  wit : 

shares  by  the  New  England  Navigation  Oa 

shares  by  the  other  stockholderB,  parties  of  the  second  part 
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And  in  case  any  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transporta- 
tion Co.  other  than  the  navigation  company  shall  within  the  time  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  hereinafter  contained  transfer  any  of  their  shares  to 
tlie  trustee  hereunder,  then  the  navigation  company  agrees  to  transfer  to  the 
trustee,  in  addition  to  the  number  above  set  forth,  a  like  number  of  shares,  not 
exceeding  in  all,  however,  24,900  shares' 

This  sale,  assignment,  transfer,  and  conveyance  is  made  in  trust,  however, 
for  the  following  purposes : 

I.  The  trustee  shall  issue  to  each  depositor  a  printed  or  lithographed  trust 
certificate  for  the  shares  deposited  in  the  form  attached  hereto  marked  "Ex- 
hibit A." 

The  trust  certificates  shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books  kept  for  this 
purpose  by  the  trustee,  by  the  trust  certificate  holder  in  person  or  by  attorney, 
and  on  surrender  of  his  certificate  properly  indorsed.  Such  assignment  of  the 
certificate  shall  effect  a  transfer  of  and  the  assignee  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  the  depositor  in  the  shares  deposited  or  the  proceeds  of  any  dis- 
position thereof  made  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  this  instrument  and  to  every 
other  right  of  the  depositor  by  virtue  of  the  deposit  or  of  this  agreement. 

The  trustee  may  for  every  purpose  treat  the  registered  holder  as  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  certificate,  except  that  no  deliverj'  or  distribution  of  any  of  the 
shares,  or  of  the  proceeds  of  any  disposition  thereof,  shall  be  made  except  on 
the  surrender  of  the  trust  certificate  issued  hereunder  for  a  like  number  of 
shares. 

II.  The  trustee  shall  hold  all  shares  transferred  or  deposited  hereunder  as  a 
unit  or  whole  in  trust  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  powers  set  forth  herein 
until  the  expiration  of  25  years  from  the  date  hereof,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trust  certificate  holders  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  hereunder, 
that  is  to  say,  the  interest  of  each  holder  of  any  trust  certificate  issued  here- 
under shall  be  that  proportion  of  the  total  interest  of  all  certificate  holders 
which  the  number  of  shares  for  which  such  trust  certificate  shall  have  been 
issued  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  shares  for  which  all  then  outstanding 
trust  certificates  may  have  been  issued. 

The  majority  In  interest  of  the  holders  of  outstanding  trust  certificates  issued 
hereunder  shall  have  the  right  to  change  and  extend  the  term  of  the  trust 
hereby  created  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  25  years  in  addition  to  the  term 
herein  limited.  Such  extension  shall  be  made  by  a  notice  or  declaration  in 
writing  signed  by  such  trust  certificate  holders  and  delivered  to  the  trustee. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  in  interest  of  said  trust  certificate  holders  may  by 
notice  or  declaration  in  writing  terminate  said  trust  on  any  earlier  date. 

On  the  expiration,  or  on  any  such  earlier  termination  of  said  trust,  the  shares 
held  by  the  trustee  or  the  proceeds  of  any  disposition  thereof  made  in  accord- 
ance with  Hie  terms  hereof,  shall  be  transferred  and  delivered  to  said  trust 
certificate  holders  pro  rata,  in  accordance  with  their  respective  interests. 

III.  The  trustee  shall  receive  all  dividends  (whether  of  money  or  securities) 
and  promptly  after  the  receipt  distribute  the  same  among  said  trust  certificate 
holders  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  as  herein  defined. 

IV.  The  trustee  shall  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
vote  all  the  shares  transferred  to  it  and  held  by  it  hereunder  as  a  unit  for  the 
election  of  directors  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  navigation  company  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  two  persons  to  be 
elected  as  directors  and  the  said  other  stockholders,  parties  of  the  second  part 
hereto,  or  a  majority  in  interest  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  two ; 
the  four  shall  select  the  remaining  or  fifth  person  to  be  elected  and  give  the 
trustee  notice  of  such  selection  not  later  than  the  day  preceding  the  election 
day.  In  case  such  fifth  nominee  shall  not  be  chosen,  or  in  case  notice  of  such 
nomination  shall  not  be  given  to  said  trust  company,  as  above  provided,  then 
the  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  trustee  hereunder,  shall  in  its  discretion  nomi- 
nate such  fifth  person  to  be  so  elected. 

The  nominations  to  be  made  by  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  hereto 
shall  be  made  In  writing  and  delivered  to  the  trustee  not  later  than  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  election  day,  and  in  case  either  of  said  parties  shall  fail  to  make 
Bach  nomination  (as  to  one  or  both  persons)  then  the  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  CO. 
shall  have  the  right  in  its  discretion  to  fill  such  vacancy  and  to  make  the  nomi- 
nation instead.  All  of  the  shares  held  by  the  said  trustee  hereunder  shall  be 
Toted  only  for  the  persons  nominated  as  above  provided. 
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In  case  the  number  of  directors  of  said  company  shall  be  changed  the  relati?e 
rights  of  said  parties  shall  nevertheless  be  maintained,  so  that  the  party  of  the 
first  part  and  the  parties  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  an 
eqnal  number  of  persons  for  election  as  directors,  which  whole  number  shall  be 
one  less  than  the  total  number  of  directors  of  the  company  to  be  elected,  and 
so  that  one  of  the  persons  to  be  voted  for  shall  always  be  nominated  by  such 
nominees  or  by  said  trust  company  in  the  manner  as  hereinbefore  provided  in 
reference  to  the  nomination  of  the  fifth  director. 

In  case  any  director  shall  die  or  resign  that  one  of  said  two  parties  which 
shall  have  nominated  such  directors  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor, for  whom  said  shares  shall  be  voted. 

The  trustee  in  exercising  its  right  of  making  nominations  for  directors  or  In 
exercising  the  right  to  vote  for  any  other  purpose  shall  do  so  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  as  an  independent  cor* 
poration  and  not  under  the  control  or  domination  of  any  common  carrier,  and 
with  a  view  further  to  promoting  the  common  interest  of  all  stockholders  of  said 
Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  and  not  with  a  view  to  promoting  any 
adverse  separate  interest  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  stockholders. 

V.  The  trustee  shall  not  sell,  exchange,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  of  the 
shares  transferred  to  it  hereunder  or  vote  such  shares  for  the  consolidation  or 
dissolution  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  or  for  any  sale 
whic)^  shall  include  more  than  one-quarter  in  value  of  the  assets  of  said  com- 
pany, except  with  the  written  consent  of  75  i>er  cent  In  interest  of  the  holders 
of  paid  trust  certificates  then  outstanding.  No  sale,  exchange,  or  other  diqx>- 
sition  of  such  shares  shall  in  any  event  be  made  except  as  a  unit  or  as  a  whole. 
Any  money  which  shall  be  recelve<l  as  a  result  of  any  such  sale  or  other  dis- 
position shall  at  once  be  distributed  by  said  trustee  among  said  trust  certificate 
holders  in  proportion  to  their  said  interests.  Any  securities  that  may  be  re- 
ceived shall,  however,  be  held  by  said  trustee  instead  of  said  shares  and  for  the 
f?ame  term  and  iipon  the  same  trusts  herein  expressed  with  reference  to  said 
shares. 

VI.  The  trustee  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the  principal  and 
income  of  said  shares  held  by  it  for  all  taxes,  assessments,  and  other  liabilities 
to  which  it  may  become  subject  by  reason  of  its  holding  of  said  shares,  and  for 
all  exjienses  or  liabilities  which  it  may  properly  incur  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  as  such  trustee. 

The  said  trustee  shall  be  obliged  to  make  the  delivery  of  shares  to  the  trust 
certificate  holders  on  the  termination  of  the  trust  as  herein  provided  for  only 
out  of  such  certificates  of  stock  as  may  be  delivered  to  said  trustee  hereunder: 
and  said  trustee  shall  not  be  liable  or  responsible  for  or  with  respect  to  the  full 
payment  of  such  shares,  and  the  recital  of  full  payment  of  any  of  said  shares 
made  in  any  of  the  trust  certificates  issued  hereunder  shall  be  considered  as 
made  on  behalf  of  the  holder  of  such  trust  certificate. 

Any  stockholiler  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  may  become 
a  j>arty  hereto  on  or  before  June  15,  1907.  or  on  or  before  such  later  date  as  the 
trustee  and  the  said  navigation  company  may  in  their  discretion  jointly  fix,  but 
not  thereafter.  If,  however,  within  the  time  so  8tate<l  or  to  be  fixed  at  least 
10,000  shares  of  the  stcKk  belonging  to  paid  other  stockholders  are  not  deposited 
hereunder,  then  this  aj^reement  shall  be  void. 

The  deposit  of  any  certificate  of  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners' 
Transportation  Co.,  Indorsed  In  blank,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  trust  certificate 
Hhall  constitute  such  depositor  a  party  hereto  as  fully  as  If  he  had  executed 
*^ih;  agreement. 

Counteri)arts  of  this  as^reement  may  be  signed  and  shall  together  constimte 
one  Instnnnent. 

VII.  This  :iKreenient  shall  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  l>e  binding  upon  the 
parties  hereto  nt  the  first  and  second  parts,  their  successors  and  assigns. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  causeti  this  instrument  to  be 
duly  execnt»-«l  and  their  respective  seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

The  New  England  Xav:oat*o:«  O).. 

By  ^ ,  President 

Atten : 

Safe  Di- posit  &  Truot  Co.,  of  RALTiyoBK, 

. . .     ^  By ,  President. 

Attest : 

.  flfecrWflnr. 
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[Exhibit  A,  referred  to  In  the  foregoing  statement.] 

Merchants  &  Mirebs'  Tbanspobtation  Co. 

common-stock  trust  cebtificates. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1932,  or  upon  such  other  date 
as  nuiy  be  fixed  for  such  delivery  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  hereinafter 

referred  to will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  or  certificates 

for  fully  paid  shares  of  the  capitiil  •  stock  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners' 

Transportation  Co.  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each,  and  in  the  meantime  to 
receive  payments  equal  to  the  dividend,  if  any,  received  by  the  undersigned 
trustee  upon  a  lil^e  number  of  such  shares  standing  in  its  name;  and  until 
tifter  such  delivery  of  such  certificates  for  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  said  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  trustee,  shall  possess  and  be  entitled  to  all  rights  as  a  holder  of 
said  stock,  including  the  right  to  vote,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitations  upon 
said  rights  and  to  all  the  terms  and  provisions  imposed  by  the  agreement  here- 
inafter referred  to;  and  It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  no  right  to  vote  said 
shares  of  capital  stock  shall  pass  by  or  under  this  certificate;  this  certificate 
shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books  kept  for  this  purpose  by  the  said  Safe 
Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  trustee,  by  the  registered  holder  either  In 
Iierson  or  by  attorney,  duly  authorized,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  as  may 
be  established  for  that  purpose  by  said  trustee,  and  on  surrender  hereof  and 
until  so  transferred  the  said  trustee  may  treat  the  registered  holder  as  the 
owner  hereof  for  all  purposes  whatever,  except  that  the  delivery  of  such  stock 
eertiUcates  hereunder  shall  be  made  only  on  the  surrender  of  this  certificate; 
this  certificate  is  issued  under  and  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  a 

certain  agreement  dated  the day  of ,  1907,  by  and  between  the  New 

England  Navigalion  Co.,  Nathaniel  W.  James,  and  certain  other  stockholders 
of  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  and  the  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  to  which  agreement  for  an  accurate  definition  of  the  rights 
of  the  holder  hereof  reference  is  hereby  made. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has  caused 
this  certificate  to  be  signed  by  its  proper  officers,  and  Its  corporate  seal  to  be 
hereto  affixed  this day  of  May,  1907. 

Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  of  Baltimore, 
By 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  after  this  trust 
agreement  was  signed  the  number  of  directors  was  increased  from 
five  to  nine,  and  the  navigation  company  thereupon  had  the  right  to 
nominate  four,  the  other  stockholders  had  the  right  to  nominate  four, 
and  the  ninth  was  to  be  agreed  upon. 

There  is  attached  to  that  Exhibit  A,  which  shows  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  voting-trust  certificate.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  documentary  facts 
in  regard  to  our  relation  to  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation 
Co.  I  understand,  although  I  am  not  advised  specifically  upon  that 
point,  that  the  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.  is  under  the  control  of  the 
other  stockholders,  other  than  the  New  England  Navigation  Co., 
but  I  wish  to  say  there  is  neither  potential  or  actual  control  hj  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  or  any  of  its  inter- 
ests, nor  can  there  be  until  it  shall  have  acquired  75  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co. 

Now,  this  may  be  decided  to-morrow.  We  have  always  regarded 
the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  as  largely  an  exten- 
Mon  of  our  line  rather  than  a  competitor  of  our  line,  but  in  answer 
to  a  question  which  was  asked  me  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  might  say 
that  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  is  a  potential  competitor  of  ours,  op- 
erating from  common  points  such  as  Baltimore  to  points  such  as 
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Providence,  in  competition  with  the  joint  rail  line  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  ports  in  New  England. 

I  have  tried  to  cover  the  New  England  situation  and  tried  to  refer 
you  to  the  documents  which  evidences  our  interests  in  these  liiief^ 
and  if  there  is  any  question  I  can  answer  I  shall  be  glad. 

(The  committee  tnereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Buckland,  where  you  were 
in  your  statement  at  the  close  of  this  morning's  session! 

Mr.  BucKiAND.  I  had  practically  finished.  There  were  only  three 
matters  to  which  I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  conmiittee  reir 
briefly. 

The  total  amount  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Kailroad  has  realized  from  the  operation  of  the  steamship  ]m^. 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  has  never  exceeded  an  average  of  ^  per 
cent  upon  the  investment.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time  kstt^ 
ments  made  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 
had  endeavored  to  monopolize  the  terminals  in  New  England.  I 
personally  have  had  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  large  proportion 
of  the  wharf  properties  at  which  the  New  England  lines  or  New 
Haven  lines  touch,  and  I  state  here,  with  the  full  conviction  of  its 
truth,  that  I  can  take  the  same  amount  of  money  which  the  New 
Haven  system  has  spent  in  acquiring  these  wharves  and  go  into  any 
port  now  reached  by  the  New  Haven  lines  in  New  England  and  acquire 
other  wharves  of  suDstantially  equal  value,  both  as  to  location  and  as 
to  facilities,  for  the  same  or  less  money.  That  is  a  rather  importtnt 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  c(Mninit- 
tee's  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  the 
committee  will  look  into  it  and  determine  it,  because  the  statement 
has  been  made  over  and  over  again  of  this  attitude  and  this  detenni- 
nation  on  the  part  of  the  New  Haven  system,  and  I  believe  it  is  with- 
out foundation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  New  Haven  interests  do  con- 
trol the  terminals  at  this  time — ^the  wharves? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  They  own  wharves  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  business,  but  there  are  plenty  of  wharves:  more 
wharves  than  they  control. 

The  Chairman.  Open  to  independent  lines? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Open  to  any  line  which  wishes  to  purchase  or  lease 
(hem. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  question  is,  what  good  will  it  do  to  pur- 
chase these  terminals  if  the  traffic  is  controlled  by  the  railroad  and 
by  the  water  lines? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Why,  sir,  if  they  purchased  the  terminals  they 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  do  business  that  the  New  Haven  steam- 
ship has  to  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  from  port  to  port,  would  it! 

Mr.  BucKUiND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  then  a  large  part  of  the  freight  going  orer 
your  water  lines  is  freight  that  originates  on  your  rail  lines  inlaDC* 
IS  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Concentrated  at  these  points  ? 
Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  you  absolutely  control  and  send  from  the 
lerminals  to  New  York,  or  other  ports,  over  your  water  lines? 
Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  not  get  one  pound  of  that  freight, 
would  they? 
Mr.  BucKLAND.  Not  that  freight;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  also  in  a  position  to  control  a  large 
part  of  the  port  to  port  traffic,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  BtrcKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  would  be  very  little  left  for  independent 
lines,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  BuGKiiAND.  On  the  contrary,  the  interstate  commerce  act  pro- 
vides that  any  person  or  corporation,  having  traffic  interstate  to 
tender  to  or  receive  from  a  railroad  company,  may  have  a  connection 
with  that  railroad  company,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  the  power  to  require  transportation,  that  is,  a  through 
route,  and  has  the  power  to  fix  a  rate  over  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  but  all  the  freight  originating  on  vour  rail- 
road lines,  destined  for  New  York,  is  billed  over  your  railroad  and 
by  one  of  your  steamboats,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  BucKiiAND.  Now? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  that  is  the  condition  at  the  present  time. 
The  Chairman.  So  that  if  there  were  independent  Imes  in  there, 
nnd  although  they  might  have  the  same  right  to  the  division  of 
rates,  that  fact  would  make  it  of  no  value  to  them.  In  other  words, 
they  have  no  power  to  divert  any  part  of  the  traffic  concentrated 
at  these  terminals  from  your  actual  water  line? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Certainly  they  have,  sir ;  yes,  indeed.  The  inter- 
state commerce  act  provides  a  shipper  may  direct  his  routing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  he  may;  but  the  snipper  is  on  your  railroad 
and  has  no  other  means  of  transportation  to  the  seaboara,  and  you  are 
in  a  position  to  absolutely  dictate  to  him  what  water  line  he  shall 
select,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  think  not. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  a  shipper  has  the 
absolute  right  to  direct  his  routing  as  he  pleases. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  the  abstract  absolute  right,  but  from  a 
practical  standpoint  it  is  of  no  value  to  him,  is  it? 

Mr.  Buckland.  That  is  a  traffic  matter  which  I  can  not  answer 
definitely,  but  my  impression  is  (subject  to  correction  by  our  traffic 
people)  that  if  an  independent  line  would  get  out  and  hustle  for  busi- 
ness, as  we  do,  they  would  prchably  get  their  share  of  the  business. 
The  Chairman.  If  they  had  a  local  agent  at  every  station  on 
your  road  who  would  compete  for  business  just  like  the  local  agent 
of  the  railroad  does,  and  legitimately,  any  they  were  making  a  less 
rate  from  your  terminal  to  New  York,  why,  of  course,  I  think  that 

is  true,  but 

Mr.  Buckland  (interposing).  Of  course,  you  would  not  expect 
an  independent  line  to  come  in  and  simply  say  to  the  railroad,  "  We 
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want  your  business  and  we  are  going  to  have  it,"  without  gettirig 
out  and  hustling  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not  What  I  wish  to  develop  is  simply, 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  independent  line,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  have  any  show  so  far  as  the  traffic  originating 
on  the  line  of  your  road  and  concentrated  at  the  terminal  is  cod- 
cemed ;  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  absolutely  control  the  traffic  and 
dictate  its  routing  from  your  rail  terminals  over  your  water  line  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  should  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  each  other,  though,  as  to  just  tlw 
facts.  I  am  not  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  your  conclusion. 
If  I  were,  I  still  think  that  we  have  not  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  so  much  interested  in  this  country  in  developing  competition,  ir- 
respective of  what  it  results  in,  as  we  are  of  giving  the  public  proper 
service  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  me  as  criticizing 
your  service  or  your  rates. 

Mr.  Buckland.  No;  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  But  I  am  sim- 
ply saying  that  under  existing  conditions,  the  railroad  and  water 
line  has  decidedly  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  think  only  the  advantage  that  any  long-estab- 
lished standard  industry  has  over  any  new  person  coming  into  the 
territory. 

Mr.  Greene.  Do  you  recollect  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
steamship  line  from  Fall  River,  at  the  foot  of  Turner  Street,  next  to 
Cook,  Borden  Co.'s  lumber  yard,  a  few  years  a^o  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  What  was  the  name  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  name.  It  was  a  Worces- 
ter concern  which  established  it.  I  am  trying  to  recall  what  it  was. 
I  can  not  recall  the  name.  You  will  recollect,  however,  there  was 
one  established  there  at  the  foot  of  Turner  Street,  just  a  little  way 
from  the  Fall  River  station,  an  independent  steamship  line  running 
to  New  York  daily  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Mr.  Campbell  probably 
would. 

Mr.  Greene.  He  knows  there  was.  And  they  ran  there  at  very 
much  lower  rates  by  water  than  your  road.  Do  you  recall  that  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  IJought  some  water 
front  next  north  of  that  line  but  one — ^there  was  a  little  lumber 
yard  between — and  they  established  a  line  of  steaihships  very  much 
larger  than  the  line  that  was  running  and  cut  their  prices  down  to 
and,  I  think,  below  what  the  competmg  line  was  charging,  and  ran 
two  large  steamers  of  your  line  from  that  wharf? 

Mr.  Buckland.  You  ask  me  if  I  know  that? 

Mr.  Greenp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Greene.  Whitcome  was  the  man's  name,  from  Worcester,  and 
the  line  was  the  Enterprise  Steamship  Co.,  and  it  had  a  large  araoont 
of  freight  traffic  from  Fall  River  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  happened  to  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  New  Haven  Co.  bought  property  next  but  one 
north  of  that  and  built  a  wharf  hurriedly  and  put  on  two  Itrge 
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Hteamers.  The  usual  price  from  Fall  River  in  wintertime  was  $2  to 
New  York,  and  in  summer  $3.  This  line  charged  $1  for  passengers^ 
and  freight  was  a  ^eat  deal  less  than  their  charges.  The  New 
Haven  Co.  put  on  this  other  line  with  two  large  steamers  and  cut  the 
prices  to,  at  least,  $1,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  was  75  cents; 
at  any  rate  they  ran  them  out  entirely  and  then  discontinued  their 
line.  That  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  com- 
pelled them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  restored  their  rates? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  what  they  have  been 
doing  since,  or  what  they  did  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Mr.  Greene,  this  statement  is  subject  to  correction, 
because  it  is  only  my  recollection  of  it.  My  recollection  is  we  have 
never  lowered  the  price  on  our  Fall  River  line. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know 

Mr.  BucKLAND  (interposing).  I  understand.  I  think  we  have  met 
the  price  of  other  lines.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  we 
have  cut  under  those  prices. 

Mr.  Grisne.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  certainly  was  not  any  higher 
than  the  other  line,  and,  I  think,  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  My  recollection  is  we  have  attempted  to  retain 
that  business  by  meeting  those  prices,  but  I  do  not  know.  There  is 
one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 

Mr.  Greene.  There  are  no  boats  going  out  from  that  dock  now — 
that  you  bought.  The  boats  are  tied  up  there,  but  there  are  none 
going  out  and  have  not  been  since  the  Enterprise  Line  withdrew  in 
despair. 

Sir.  BucKiAND.  I  do  not  know  the  line;  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  situation,  as  you  probably  are.  I  did  not  know  there  were  any 
boats  tied  up  in  Fall  River.  I  supposed  all  our  boats  were  at  New« 
port  at  the  snops.    I  did  not  know  we  had  any  tied  up. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  physical  valuation  of  our  property 
lias  been  made.  It  was  first  made  by  our  own  representative,  Mr. 
eJohn  F.  Stevens,  who  was  at  one  time  associated  with  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  and  afterwards  and  later  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  that  purpose.  We 
have,  for  the  two  and  one-half  years  ending  December  30,  1911, 
endeavored  to  segregate  the  revenues  and  operating  expenses  derived 
from  and  applicable  to  our  freight,  passengers,  mail,  and  express 
business^  and  it  shows  upon  a  basis  oi  a  6  per  cent  profit  for  doing 
the  business,  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  from  freight  approaching 
$6,000,000  per  year.  That  includes,  of  course,  the  revenues  which 
come  from  the  water  lines.  I  wanted  to  state  that  fact  in  order 
that  this  question  of  high  rates  and  extreme  prices  might  be  met. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  understand  me  to  suggest  that  they  are 
high,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  them  at  all. 

Mr.  BucKiAND.  I  understand,  but  I  wished  at  this  time  to  make 
that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  was  a  deficit  of  $6,000,000  in  the 
handling  of  freight.    Where  is  that  deficit  made  up  on  that  traffic  V 

Mr.  BucKi-AND.  The  deficit  is  not  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  road  is  being  oper- 
ated at  a  net  loss  every  year? 
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Mr.  BucKiiAND.  Operated  at  a  net  loss  every  year  on  tiie  physicil 
raluation  of  its  property,  but  not  on  its  capitalization.  Its  capitali- 
sation is  $100,000,000  less  than  its  physicai  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  made  by  Mr.  Stevens? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No;  by  the  Massachusetts  Valuation  Cconmissioii. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  on  a  6  per  cent  basis,  is  itt 

Mr.  BucKiAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  your  valuation  ? 

Mr.  BucKUiND.  Our  valuation,  in  round  numbers  was  $500,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  has  the  company  tak^i  to  accimiulate  th&t 
$500,000,000? 

Mr.  BucKLiAND.  Do  you  mean  how  long  has  it  taken  to  acquire 
property  of  that  value  1 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  BncKLAND.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  because  our  first 
company  was  started  in  1832  or  1833. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  your  valuation  then? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  do  not  understand  is  the  way  these  trans- 
portation ccHnpanies  nearly  all  figure.  They  can  figure  themselves 
out  at  a  loss,  but  somehow  or  other  they  are  continually  increasing 
and  becoming  bigger  and  bigger  and  with  greater  and  greater 
capital. 

Mr.  Buckland.  1  am  not  figuring  it.  It  was  figured  hyr  the  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  to  determine  whether  our  securities  were 
proper  savings  bank  investments. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  am  saying  is,  however,  that  it  is  figured  you 
can  demonstrate  a  loss  yearly,  but  nevertheless  the  thing  keeps  grow- 
ing bigger  and  bigger. 

Mr.  Buckland.  Well,  Mr.  Hardy,  this  is  a  fact  If  you  will 
examine  the  reports  of  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission  year  after  year  you  will  find  that  for  every  dollar  of  in- 
creased gross  earnings  the  railroads  are  spending,  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  facilities,  from  $3  to  $5  of  new  money.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  that  we  shall  continue  to  increase  our  capital  investment  ii 
we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  transpcwrtation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  your  company,  organized  as  it  is, 
is  better  able  to  make  an  earning  than  a  company  like  some  of  these 
newly-organized  ship  lines  that  go  into  the  business  on  chartered 
vessels,  largely  ?    That  you  can  earn  a  better  dividend  than  they  can? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Perhaps  a  better  dividend  on  our  capitalization, 
but  if  physical  valuation  means  anything,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
verv  considerable  demand  for  physical  valuation,  I  doubt  if  we  can 
make  as  good  a  return  upon  tne  value  of  the  property  as  one  who 
does  not  invest  so  much  capital.  For  instance,  if  an  itinerant  vendor 
of  cl6thes  or  some  other  similar  commodity  comes  to  your  town  and 
rents  a  little  shack,  he  can  sell  his  goods  at  a  very  much  lower  price, 
temporarily,  than  a  man  that  stays  there  and  pays  his  taxes  and 
takes  the  lean  with  the  fat.  Now  we,  who  have  been  there  all  these 
years;  who  have  taken  the  lean  with  the  fat,  prrf)ably  upon  our 
physical  valuation  can  not  make  any  return  equal  to  the  man  that 
can  buy  up  two  or  three  more  or  less  dilapidatea  ships  that  have  run 
on  Long  Island  Sound  and  take  the  business. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  For  instance,  we  had  a  j^entleman  here,  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  told  US  he  organized  a  company  a  few  years  ago  with  a  capital 
stock  of,  I  believe,  $100,000,  and  actually  paid  in  $15,000  of  it  in 
money,  and  the  stock  of  that  company  was  held  by  another  company, 
and  they  leased  him  chartered  boats,  and  they  now  have  an  actual  asset 
value  of  $100,000,  and  he  had  been  sort  of  running  without  all  of 
these  advantageous  connections  that  you  have.  I  suppose,  upon  his 
figures  of  valuation,  he  might  still  show  he  was  not  making  6  per 
cent,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  general  condition  occurs.  That  these 
combinations  grow  big^r  and  bigger  and  wealthier  and  wealthier 
as  the  years  go  on,  yet  pin  them  down  to  any  particular  time  and  they 
can  show  there  was  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  the  basis 
of  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  fair  valuation.  That  is  what  I  do  not 
understand. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  the  figures  are  capable  of  demonstration, 
the  physical  valuation  which  I  used  as  a  basis,  not  capitalization. 
The  physical  valuation  which  I  used  as  a  basis  would  indicate  be- 
yond any  question  we  are  not  earning  6  per  cent. 

The  Chaibman.  If  that  is  true  it  would  show,  or  tend  to  show, 
your  roads  are  not  over  capitalized  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  show  that  the  capital  was  less  than  the 
physical  valuation? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Now,  what  rate  do  you  earn  on  your  capi- 
talization ! 

Mr.  BucBLLAND.  We  have  been  trving  to  earn  8  per  cent.  We  have 
not  quite  done  it  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Our  road  has  paid  8 
per  cent  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  earnings  out  of  the  traffic,  passenger,  and 
freight  receipts,  a  large  sum  is  set  aside  for  betterment,  improve- 
ments, extensions,  and  all  of  that  before  dividends  are  declared,  is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  always  find  that  your  expense  account  does  not 
include  the  items  of  permanent  improvement. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  we  are  not  permitted  to  include  them  in 
our  accounts  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  earnings  were  put  into  permanent  improve- 
ments before  the  days  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
accounting  requirements,  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
surplus  value  of  the  property  over  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  I  caught  your  meaning,  in  effect,  when  I  under- 
.stand  it  that  you  lack  $6,000,000  of  making  6  per  cent  of  interest  on 
the  valuation,  the  physical  valuation  of  your  property,  yet  you  are 
giving  somewhere  near  8  per  cent  profit  on  the  capitalization  of  the 
property? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Not  quite  that;  no.  I  said,  that  segregating  the 
freight  revenues  and  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  fairly 
applicable  to  those  revenues,  the  freight  revenues  show  a  deficit  of 
$6,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  does  the  whole  revenue  show,  if  you  box  it 
around  and  can  fix  it  any  way? 

Mr.  BuOKLAND.  We  show  more  than  6  per  cent  on  our  passenger 
businees.    We  show  a  loss  of  between  $600,000  and  $700,000  a  year 
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on  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  and  show  (my  recollection  is)  sometliin:: 
like  $300,000  or  $400,000  profit  on  the  carriage  of  express. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  put  the  whole  thing  together— all  of  your  sen- 
ice  and  all  of  the  income  of  it — and  on  tne  basis  of  the  physical 
valuation  which  you  have  made,  what  is  your  return?  Is  it  more 
or  less  thtin  6  or  8  per  cent,  and  is  it  profit  or  loss? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  My  hesitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  dci 
the  figures  here  before  me,  but  I  will  furnish  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Hardy.  .As  a  going  concern  the  point  of  interest  is,  what  i^ 
your  final  balance. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Our  final  balance  shows  a  very  considerable  deficit 
on  our  physical  valuation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  taking  all  sources  of  in 
come — ^passenger,  express,  mail,  and  freight — ^your  final  balance  show- 
a  deficit  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent  on  your  physical  valuation? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  how  much  deficit? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  would  furnish  that. 

Mr.  BucKi*AND.  I  said  I  would  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  that  be  the  case — if  your  final  balance  shows  a 
deficit  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent  of  your  physical  valuation — ^how  is 
it  that  you  expect  or  endeavor  or  hope  to  have  an  8  per  cent  profit 
on  capitalization? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  our  capitalization 
was  very  much  less  than  the  physical  valuation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  much  less? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  $104,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  make  your  capitalization  about  $39^3.- 
000,000,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  your  physical  valuation  would  run  up  to 
$500,000,000  ? 

Mr.  BucKijvND.  Yes ;  in  round  numbers.  Do  not  hold  me  down  to 
a  million  or  two  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HlNDS.  How  about  your  bonds? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  That  includes  the  par  value  of  our  capital,  whether 
it  be  stock  or  bonds  or  bonus. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  that  is  4  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Of  course,  4  per  cent  would  aid  in  the  making  of 
the  larger  amount — in  the  making  of  our  capitalization. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Your  capitalization,  consisting  of  stocks  and  bond? 
and  bonus,  has  increased  very  materially  imder  the  present  manag^^- 
ment,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  In  fact,  threefold  since  the  present  management  Uo^ 
charge  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Possibly ;  I  do  not  recall  the  figures. 

Mr.  Ayres.  That  greatly  increased  valuation  has  been  brought 
about  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  all  the  competing  line?, 
not  only  the  water  transportation,  but  also  all  die  rail  and  troUev 
lines  and  all  electric  lines  running  out  ojf  New  York  into  vour  terri- 
tory, has  it  not? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No ;  not  quite  that.  There  have  been  no  competing 
trolley  lines. 
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Mr.  Ayres.  Does  not  the  New  Haven  now  practically  own  all  the 
trolley  lines  ruimiii£^  along  the  Sound ;  have  they  not  acquired  them 
in  one  form  or  ano&er? 

Mr.  BuGKLAND.  They  do  not  own  any  trolley  lines  west  of  New 
Rochelle,  excepting  a  Ime  running  to  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  They  own 
no  lines  or  any  interest  in  trolley  lines  running  into  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  line,  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston  High  Speed  Electric  Line,  terminating  now 
at  One  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  Street.  Your  people  acquired  that, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Auckland.  We  built  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  you  acquired  the  stock  at  one  time,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  BucKiiAND.  We  acquired  the  charter  and  built  it. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  that  road  does  not  pay  anything  now  on  its  capi- 
talization or  on  its  cost,  does  it? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  probably — I  am  only  asking  you — ^you  have  ac- 
quired that  for  the  sake  of  controlling  the  future  traffic  that  line 
may  cover? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
that  situation  down  there.  We  are  under  the  necessity  of  handling 
our  suburban  traffic  into  New  York  City  under  an  agreement  with 
the  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad  Co.,  made  in  1848,  which  assesses 
a  toll  upon  every  passenger  taken  into  the  Forty-second  Street  Sta- 
tion, and  which  also  assesses  a  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  the  Forty-second  Street  Terminal. 

Now,  that  toll  and  that  proportion  is  rather  burdensome  and  we 
do  not  get  a  new  5-cent  piece  for  the  old  one  on  the  carrying  of 
commutation  passengers.  We  had  figured  and  hoped  and  still  hope 
that  by  avoiding  the  Forty-second  Street  Terminal  and  landing  our 
passengers  where  they  can  take  the  subway  at  West  Farms  or  One 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth  Street,  or  wherever  it  may  be,  instead  of 
taking  it  at  Forty-second  Street,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  relieve  our- 
selves of  a  very  large  expense,  which  will  help  us  to  maintain — which 
will  reimburse  us  for  the  cost  of  building  this  New  York,  West- 
chester &  Boston  line. 

Mr.  Ayres.  But  had  your  company  not  just  entered  into  a  new 
long-time  contract  with  the  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad  Co.  for  a 
continuation  of  vour  old  contract? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ayres.  Is  that  terminable? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  It  never  was  terminable. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  are  still  using  that  terminal,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  arrangement  between  the  New  York  &  Har- 
lem Railroad  Co.  and  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad — ^you 
notice  I  use  the  name  New  York  &  New  Haven  Railroad  and  not 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad — ^provided  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  loan  which  the  New  Haven  road  made  to  the  New 
York  &  Harlem  prior  to  1848  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that  road — 
the  New  York  &  Harlem — ^to  build  an  additional  track  from  Wil- 
liams Bridge  down  to  Center  Street,  New  York,  that  the  New  York 
&  New  Haven  and  any  road  with  which  it  might  ccmibine  should  have 
the  potential  right  to  haul  all  of  its  traffic  over  all  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  &  Harlem  road  from  Williams  Bridge  to  New  York  City 
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wherever  they  might  be.  That  right  still  exists  just  as  it  was  in 
1848.  And  in  consideraticm  We  are  required  to  pay  a  certain  toll 
upon  passengers  purchasing  local  tickets  and  a  oertaifi  cthct  toU  on 
passetigers  coming  in  on  commutaii<m  tickets.  Xow,  in  itddition  to 
that  we  agreed  in  1873  with  the  New  York  &  Harlem  and  the  New 
Y&tk  CentraL  which  in  the  meantime  had  acquired  and  leased  the 
New  York  &  Harlem  subject  to  our  agreement  of  1848,  that  we  would 
go  in  with  those  two  roads  in  the  buildinff  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  and  we  did  make  what  was  called  a  tripartite  lease  in 
which  each  road  agreed  to  assume  that  proportion  oi  the  expense  of 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  that  its  traffic  bore  to  the  total  traffic 
^ing  into  and  out  of  the  terminal.  That  agreement — ^I  think  that 
is  what  you  must  have  reference  to,  not  the  agreement  of  1848 — ^in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  wa? 
renewed  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  there  we  still  retain  the  right 
to  enter  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  upon  paying  a  proportion 
based  upon  the  business  which  we  put  into  the  terminal.  It  is  very 
clear,  then,  that  if  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  wiU  let  us 
take  some  of  that  business  out  of  the  terminal  we  shall  be  relieved  of 
that  proportion. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  you  would  get  a  better  terminal  down  town! 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  AvRES.  Would  you  be  willing  to  furnish  the  committee  a  map 
of  the  shore  line  and  the  wharves  at  Bridgeport,  for  instance,  show- 
ing the  properties  owned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  its  contained  lines? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Ayres.  And  also  designating  on  that  such  wharves  as  are 
owned  by  the  city,  and  such  wharves  as  can  possibly  be  used  advan- 
tageously by  any  independent  lines? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  to  make  a  statement 
which  was  rather  too  broad  in  regard  to  our  ownership  at  Brid^- 
port  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  iS^ew  Haven  road,  by  reason  of  its 
line  running  into  Bridgeport  Harbor,  monopolized  the  Bridgeport 
Harbor  front. 

Mr.  Atres.  That  has  been  often  claimed  by  the  Bridgeport  people, 
that  they  have  not  any  opportunity  to  get  out  or  in  except  by  your 
grace. 

Mr.  BiTCKLAND.  Yes ;  it  has  been  repeated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  my  statement  was  referred  to  as  substantiating  that  claim.  I 
inadvertently  assumed  that  the  people  I  was  talking  to  knew  Bridge- 

f)ort.  If  you  have  gone  through  Bridgeport  you  will  know  that  the 
larbor  is  the  mouth  of  a  tidewater  river,  upon  the  north  or  east  side 
of  which  the  tracks  of  the  New  Haven  road  run  and  have  run  for 
many  years. 

Incident  to  the  abolishment  of  the  grade  crossings  in  Bridgeport 
the  New  Haven  road  acquired  a  large  portion  of  the  water  froai  of 
that  city — not  all  of  it,  but  all  of  it  near  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
New  Haven  road  owns  nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  on  the  other 
sid«3  of  the  river,  which  is  reached  by  a  comparatively  short  bridee — 
perhaps  150  feet  long — and  is  entirely  available.  The  citj  of  Bridge- 
port came  to  me  some  two  or  three  years  ago  and  said  that  they 
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would  like  to  acquire  some  water  front  on  the  north  or  west  side — 
that  is,  where  our  tracks  run — for  a  public  wharf.  I  told  them  they 
could  have — as  long  as  they  left  us  enough  for  our  Bridgei)ort  steam- 
ers, which  was  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet — ^practically  any- 
thing they  wanted,  at  a  price  which  should  be  fixed  by  two  real 
estate  men  from  Bridgeport,  one  chosen  by  myself  and  one  chosen 
by  the  mayor,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  they  could  choose  a  third. 

Mr.  Ayres.  They  have  never  accepted  that? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  They  have  never  accepted  that.  I  am  glad  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  what  I  had  stated  too 
broadly  on  page  482  of  the  report  of  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interoceanic  Canals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  you  made  a 
loss  on  the  physical  valuation  of  $6,000,000  per  annum  on  that 
property  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  said  from  our  freight  earnings. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  I  will  take  that  sul  back,  then.  But  I  believe 
you  said  you  made  a  loss  from  all  sources  on  that  6  per  cent  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  6  per  cent  basis? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Six  per  cent  on  the  physical  valuation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Six  per  cent  on  the  physical  valuation.  They  did  not 
make  that  much  on  the  physical  valuation? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  you  were  making  about  8  per  cent  profit  on 
the  capitalization? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  said  they  did — approximating  that. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  based  on  the  physical  valua- 
tion, was  there  a  profit  from  all  your  sources  of  revenue;  and,  rf  so, 
what  was  the  profit? 

Mr.  BrcKLAND.  I  did  not  carry  the  figures  with  me,  sir.  There 
was  a  profit  on  our  passenger  and  express  business.  There  was  a  loss 
on  our  mail  and  freW  business. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  profit  on  your  total  business, 
based  on  physical  valuation  of  the  property? 

Mr.  BncKLAND.  I  think  not.    Mr.  Campbell,  do  you  remember! 

Mr.  Campbbll.  Five  and  a  half  million  deficit. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Five  and  a  half  million  deficit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  there  is  five  and  a  half  million  instead  of  six 
million  deficit,  based  on  the  6  per  cent  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  you  made  a  profit  of  8  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
talization, which,  I  understand,  was  $104,000,000  less  than  the  physi- 
cal valuation? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  I  have  just  made  a  little  calculation.  $500,- 
000,000  at  6  per  cent  would  give  you  $30,000,000  profit.  Take  your 
loss  of  nearly  $6,000,000  off  and  that  would  leave  you  $24,000,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  8  per  cent  on  $396,000,000  would  make  you 
$31,000^000  profit,  so  if  you  make  anything  like  8  per  cent  on  your 
capitalization  you  can  not  make  a  loss 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Oh,  yes,  we  can ;  because  we  have  other  revenues. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  are  the  figures 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  If  you  are  figuring  that  all  of  our  revenues  come 
from  passengers,  mail,  freight,  and  express,  you  are  correct;  but  that 
is  not  all  our  revenue. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  asked  what  were  your  profits  and  losses  based  (m  all 
sources  of  revenue. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  other  sources  have  you  except  freight,  pas!?en- 
gers,  express,  and  mail? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Street  railways,  electric  lighting  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  then,  when  you  go  to  figuring  that  up,  in  your 
proportional  arrangements  with  street  railways,  electric  Ughting 
companies,  and  other  things — tliat  is  a  sort  of  division  of  inc(»me 
from  all  different  sources,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  I  follow  your  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean,  as  a  matter  of  bootkeeping,  if  you  have  s 
dozen  different  enterprises  it  is  hard  to  tell  sometimes  where  the 
profits  and  where  the  losses  apply. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Oh,  no;  they  are  absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  connection  between  all  these  subsidiary 
properties  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Substantiallv  none. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  street  railways,  utili- 
ties companies,  lignting  companies,  and  all  that,  you  have  only  a 
capitalization  of  ^96,000,000,  while  your  physical  valuation  of  the 
railroad  and  steamship  lines  alone  amounts  to  $500,000,000? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  No;  I  think  that  phyical  valuation  includes  our 
entire  property. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  includes  your  entire  property? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  what  is  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  alone? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know,  but  that  is  not  very  essential, 
because  the  physical  valuation  and  the  capitalization  are  based  upon 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  entire  capitalization  of  all  these  sub- 
sidiary companies — the  whole  thing  that  is  owned  by  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  the  figures.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  New  Haven  road,  I  think,  is,  or  was  at  that  time, 
about  $120,000,000,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Campbell  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  not  undertaKe  to  answer  with  a  great 
deal  of  accuracy.  I  think  the  physical  valuation  of  all  the  proper- 
ties was  $700,000,000. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  Haven  road 
is  $107,000,000.  The  bonded  indebtedness  I  am  not  clear  on.  Have 
you  the  Commerce  Commission  reports  or  Poor's  Manual? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Here  is  the  report  of  physical  valuation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  insert  in  your  answer  right  at  this  point, 
in  your  revision  of  these  remarks,  the  total  physical  valuation  of  all 
the  property  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
including  steamship  lines,  street  car  lines,  electric  lighting  plants, 
and  everything  else  that  that  company  practicaly  in  effect  owns,  and 
also  a  statement  showing  the  total  capitalization? 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  not  the  time  now.  You  may  look  it  up 
and  incorporate  it  in  your  ans^^r. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  am  quite  confident  that  Mr.  Campbell  is  in 
error. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  I  wanted  was  the  total  physical  valuation  of 
your  properties  and  the  capitalization  of  your  total  properties. 

The  Chairman.  He  can  furnish  that  later. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  will  do  that.  I  would  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  that  on  the  record,  that  what  I  have  quoted  from  is  on  pages 
185, 136,  and  137  of  the  report  of  the  joint  commission  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co^  1911. 

The  (JHAIRMAN.  The  fact  that  the  capitalization  of  your  lines 
does  not  equal  the  valuation  of  your  pnysical  properties  simply 
proves  that  in  years  past  a  large  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  prop- 
erties has  gone  into  improvements  and  betterments  ? 

Mr.  BucKiiAND.  And  possibly  some  increased  values  of  terminals 
due  to  the  general  increase  in  property  values. 

Mr.  Aykes.  Very  largely  that,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  the  four-track- 
ing between  New  York  and  New  Haven  was  in  large  measure  done 
out  of  the  operating  revenues.  But  you  can  readily  realize  the 
enormous  increase  of  values  in  the  Forty-second  Street  Terminal. 

I  will  give  you  the  figures,  quoting  from  page  137 : 

Total  UabilltieB  valued  at  $894,147,663.03. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Does  that  include  the  liabilities  of  these  subsidiary 
companies  also  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  adjusted  surplus,  $101,612,074.38;  total  valu- 
ation, $495,759,638.01. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  includes  the  indebtedness  and  capitalization  of 
your  subsidiary  companies  also? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Your  bonds,  what  is  the  rate 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  3J  to  6  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  around  4  and  4J  per  cent,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  whole,  bonds  and 
stock  together? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  In  round  numbers,  speaking  generally,  perhaps 
$150,000  stock  and  $250,000  bonds. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  that  probably,  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  would  help  account  for  the  high 
dividend  the  past  year  on  your  stocks. 

Mr.  Buckland.  That  may  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  be- 
tween 6  and  3^  or  4  per  cent? 

Mr.  Buckland.  You  are  getting  into  accounting  matters,  which 
are  perhaps  a  little  over  mj  head. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  very  evident  if  vou  give  a  capitalization  consist- 
ing of  bonds  and  stocks,  the  boncfs  can  not  draw  any  more  than 
that  rate  of  interest,  whereas  if  there  is  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  capitalization  the  stock  would  get  the  balance  of  that  profit, 
so  it  might  have  8  per  cent  while  you  did  not  have  6  per  cent 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  That  is  a  mathematical  result  which  I  can  not 
deny.  • 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  something  I  thought  of  when  I  was  asking 
you  those  questions  a  moment  ago.  What  water  lines  have  been 
acquired  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  as  water  lines, 
ana  not  as* a  part  of  railroad  lines? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Co.. 
with  the  lines  which  it  operates.  I  spoke  of  the  lines  which  it 
operated  to  Hartford  and  to  Providence.  I  am  not  sure  when  we 
ac(](uired  it  whether  thejr  operated  a  line  to  Bridgeport  or  not.  It 
is  immaterial.  The  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Co.;  tne  New  Haven 
Steamboat  Co. — I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  what  lines  have  you  bought  and  subsequently 
discontinued  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  own  the  New  Haven  Steamboat  Co.! 

Mt.  Bucki^and.   1  es,  sir ;  and  we  are  still  operating  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  dissolved  in  1905? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Oh,  yes;  the  corporation  was  dissolved  and 
merged  with  a  part  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.,  but  the  line 
is  operated. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  corporation  and  the  Bridgeport  Steamboat  Co.? 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  purchase  the  Boston  &  Merchants'  Line? 

Mr.  Buckland.  My  recollection  is  we  establishfid  that  line  our- 
selves.   We  did  not  purchase  it ;  we  gut  on  that  line  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  establish  that  in  about  1906  when  the  Morse 
interests  had  gotten  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Co.! 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  do  not  recollect  the  time  we  established  it  I 
know  Morse  was  endeavoring  to  acquire  and  consolidate  all  the  lines 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  he  did  not  have  the  lines  controlled  by 
the  New  Haven  road,  and  did  not  have  the  Merchants  &  Miners. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  report  of  the  commissioner  saj's  that  you  es- 
tablished that  line  in  1906.  The  Merchants'  Line  was  admittedly 
run  at  a  loss  by  the  New  Haven,  and  was  withdrawn  when  the  Metro- 
politan withdrew  its  passenger  boats. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  that  it  was  run  at 
a  loss.  I  do  not  think  it  was  withdrawn  at  the  tune  that  the  boats 
which  had  formerly  been  owned  by  Mr.  Morse  were  withdrawn,  be- 
cause my  impression  is  that  the  Yale  and  Harvard  ran  for  some  time 
afterwards.  I  do  not  believe,  in  other  words,  that  it  disappeared 
with  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  shortly  afterwards,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No ;  I  think  it  was  quite  a  long  time  before  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  were  taken  off. 

Mr.  Campbeux.  I  think  the  Boston  &  Merchants'  Line  was  estab- 
lished in  1908. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  report  says  1906. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  would  like  to  have  you  inquire  of  Mr.  Cam|Aell 
because  be  is  more  familiar  with  it  than  I. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  it  been  your  policy  when  a 
line  started  up  to  run  it  out  by  underbidding  it  and  putting  lines  in 
competition  ? 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  No,  sir.  But  it  has  been  our  policy  when  we  have 
established  by  good  will  and  standard  service,  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion, to  meet  the  competition  that  came  into  that  trade. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But  this  line  was  running  where  you  did  not  have  any 
line  at  that  time,  was  it  notf 

Mr.  BuoKLAND.  The  Boston  A  Merchants'  Line? 

Mr.  Habdt.  Yes. 

Mr.  BncKiAND.  Mr.  Campbell  knows  all  about  it.  I  wish  you 
would  wait  until  he  goes  on  the  stand  and  ask  him. 

TESTDCOmr  OF  MB.  CHABLES  C.  (H>OBBICH,  VICE  FBESIBENT 
HABTFOBD  &  NEW  TOBK  TBANSFOBTATION  CO.,  EABTFOBB, 
COHH. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name,  address,  and  business 
connections. 

Mr.  GrooDRicH.  Charles  C.  Goodrich,  Hartford,  Conn.,  represents 
inff  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  what  your  official  relation 
to  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.  is.  ' 

Mr.  GrooDRiCH.  Vice  president. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that 
company? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Five  years,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  that  time  what  was  your  business? 

Mr.  Gkx>DRiCH.  My  business  had  been  transportation  for  40  years. 

The  Chair3£AN.  In  what  service? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Coastwise,  from  the  beginning,  many  years  back 
to  the  era  of  steamboat  navigation^  and  recently  from  Mr.  Morse's 
time  forward  to  the  present  time,  in  connection  both  with  rail  and 
steamer. 

The  Chairman.  This  line  is  one  of  the  lines  that  is  owned  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Eailroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  It  is;  they  own  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Buckland  gave  us  some  figures  herewith 
reference  to  the  tonnage  handled  by  the  water  lines  to  and  from  New 
England  points.  In  1911,  as  I  understood  him,  the  tonnage  was 
32,637,513  short  tons,  of  which  the  New  Haven  system  handled 
1.909,684  tons,  or  about  5.7  per  cent.  In  1912  the  total  tonnage  was 
33,560.653  tons,  of  which  the  New  Haven  lines  handled  1,950,537  tons, 
or  5.8  per  cent. 

Now,  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  the  committee  what  part  of  the 
total  tonnage  handled  by  the  water  lines  in  1911  and  1912  was  coal 
to  New  England  ports. 

Mr.  GtDODRicn.  Taking  the  Portland,  Me.,  district  and  the  Boston 
district,  and  the  Newport,  and  the  New  London  district,  and  taking 
the  United  States  engineers'  reports  from  each  district,  and  taking 
the  coal  separately  from  each  district— from  25,000.000  to  27,000,000 
tons  of  that  was  coal ;  I  think  I  may  say  from  25,000,000  to  28,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  traffic  originate? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  That  traffic  originated  at  all  the  coal  ports  in  New 
York  and  going  south  to  South  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey — seven  or 
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eight  of  the  great  coal  ports,  and  also  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  that  coal  was  carried  by  the 
New  Haven  lines? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  By  the  New  Haven  line  proper — for  I  regard  the 
company  that  I  act  for  as  separate  from  them — I  could  not  attempt 
to  say,  but  exceedingly  small.  That  portion  which  the  Ontario  & 
Western  might  have  carried  in  their  own  barges — the  portion  that  mv 
line  carried  was  about  380,000  net  tons ;  from  380,000  to  394,000. 

They  may  have  carried  perhaps  that  amount  by  the  Ontario  t 
Western,  and  vet  I  do  not  know  that.  Mr.  Campbell  could  answer 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  coal  consumed  entirely  by  your  own 
properties? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  It  was  consumed  by  ourselves 
and  others.  I  might  say  a  word  there  in  explanation,  because  you 
asked  me  whether  it  was  all  consumed  by  ourselves.  I  would  say  that 
the  total  amount  which  the  Hartford  &  rsew  York  Transportation  Co. 
carried  in  a  year  was  not  as  great  as  the  amount  that  would  be  con- 
sumed by  the  New  York  &  New  Haven  industry  in  their  enterprL^. 
They  consumed  twice  the  amount  I  carried,  and  carried  it  by  others, 
who  were  independent  carriers. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  part  of  this  32,037,513  short  tons  of 
traffic  carried  by  the  water  lines  in  1911  was  what  you  might  call  local 
traffic ;  that  is,  from  New  York  to  New  England  ports,  or  from  New 
England  ports  to  New  England  ports,  or  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  This  was  all  carried  from  New  York  to  New  Eng- 
land ports  and  the  portion  which  my  line  carried  was  slightly  scant 
of  4,000  net  tons,  to  which  I  might  have  added  the  small  amount  car- 
ried by  the  Ontario  &  AVestern  barges. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  about  28,000,000  short  tons. 
So  that  if  the  New  Haven  svsteni  carried  1,900.684  tons  in  1911  and 
1,95G,537  tons  in  1912,  you  have  carried  approximately  50  per  I'ept  of 
the  balance  of  that  tonnage? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Let  me  see  if  I  imderstand  you.  Of  the  27,000,000 
tons  they  carried,  not  6  per  cent  of  that,  but  perhaps  2  per  cent  of 
that;  6  per  cent,  if  I  understand  vou,  of  the  whole  amount  that  was 
carried,  of  the  32,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Buckknd 
the  New  Haven  interests  carried  only  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
32,637,513  short  tons.  Now,  these  coal-carrymg  roads,  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Lehigh,  and  the  Reading,  and  the  Tidewater  Line,  car- 
ried about  28,000,000  tons  of  that  32,000,000  tons  of  coal? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  Distributed  along  at  ports  in  New  England? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Yes,  sir ;  that  much,  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Hartford  lines  did  control  at  least  lo 
per  cent  of  the  traffic  or  the  tonnage  that  originated  in  New  Englind 
or  was  carried  from  New  York  to  New  England  ports?  Lsn't  thJit 
true  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Did  control  it? 

The  Chairman.  Carried  it. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  No,  sir;  not  the  slighte.st  portion  of  it;  not  a  mil- 
lion tons. of  it;  not  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  of  it 

he  Chaiuman.  Excluding  coal 
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Mr.  Goodrich.  I  say  of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  eliminate  the  coal. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Oh^  I  could  not  tell  you  what  those  other  lines 
carried  in  merchandise.  I  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation 
Co.,  of  which  you  are  the  vice  president.  What  per  cent  of  the 
package  freight  does  it  carry  from  New  York  to  the  points  where 
your  lines  run? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  We  carried  last  year  80,000  tons  of  the  package 
freight  against  somewhere  near  400,000  net  tons  of  the  coal 
freight 

The  Chairman.  But  how  much  of  the  package  freight  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  carried  by  independent  lines,  or  otner  lines  than 
those  controlled  by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  interests? 

Mr.  GroODRiCH.  Into  Long  Island  Sound,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Well,  it  is  very  minute ;  it  is  exceedingly  minute ; 
from  60,000  to  70,000  net  tons.  We  are  only  open  eight  months  in 
the  year  at  that  port — eight  to  nine  months  in  the  year.  We  carry 
very  little.  There  are  other  lines  that  will  carry  more  than  that, 
other  independent  lines  that  will  carry  more  than  we  carry  on  that 
line,  taking  in  the  division  I  am  speaking  of  here  where  all  our  coal 
goes,  for  we  carry  no  coal  to  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminate  the  coal  entirely.  Just  take  package 
freight. 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Package  freight — 67,000  to  70,000  tons  to  the  Con- 
necticut River  ports — all  the  ports,  17  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  water  lines  compete  with  you  in  that 
trade  to  those  points? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  There  are  no  other  lines,  taking  the  whole  length 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  excepting  this  line.  The  other  business 
is  all  done  by  tramp  ship.  The  Standard  Oil  does  some  business 
there  in  oil,  and  the  Windsor  Cement  Co.,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
tramp  vessels  come  in  and  do  all  classes  of  work — brick,  tiles,  sewer 
tiles,  lumber,  and  things  of  that  sort — but  there  is  no  regular  daily 
line  on  the  Connecticut  River  except  the  one  which  I  operate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  other  heavy  freight 
that  comes  south  from  the  New  England  coast  that  is  brought  back 
by  these  coal  vessels? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time.  Up  to  some  ten 
years  ago  there  was  nearly  a  (quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  brown  stone 
from  the  brown  stone  quarries  on  that  river  that  was  carried  to 
New  York  and  to  all  ports  adjoining,  but  that  has  practically  all 
disappeared.  We  have  not  rarried  a  thousand  tons  of  it  in  the  last 
year.. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  these  coal  vessels  bring  back  with  them? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  Nothing,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  no  heavv  freight  to  bring  back? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  No,  sir ;  no  freight  of  any  character.  They  go  light 
one  way. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  the  whole  New  England  coast  together 
what  pro^rtion  of  the  entire  traffic  is  controlled  by  the  Hartford 
Railroad  interests? 
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Mr.  GrOODRiCH.  I  have  never  been  connected  with  the  rftilrowi 
interests  enough  to  answer  a  single  Question,  Mr.  Chairm&iL  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  I  knew,  but  I  ^ould  be  treading  on  ground 
that  is  all  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  other  question.  Do  those  vessels  which  deliTer 
27,000  or  28,000  or  29,000  tons  into  the  New  England  cities  carry 
any  other  heavy  material  at  the  time  with  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  It  is  purely  ooaL  I  know 
of  none  which  bring  freight  back  except  those  going  beyond  the 
New  England  coast  and  going  up  to  the  Bay  of  Fundv,  wluch  comc: 
back  loaded  with  the  Windsor  Cement  Co.'s  products  from  "V^dsw. 
Nova  Scotia,  otherwise  I  guess  99  per  cent  come  back  stark  light 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  else,  Mr.  Goodrich?  [After  a 
pause.]     If  not,  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  sworn. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  in  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy ?  The  data  which  we  obtained,  as  I  said,  were  from  a  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  in  that  he, 
under  "Questions  of  improvements  of  harbors,"  states  the  busme^- 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor  and  segre^tes  it  by  that;  for  instance. 
Weymouth  Harbor,  coal,  lumber,  brick,  stone,  burlap,  ^«el,  lead, 
iron,  oil,  fertilizer,  lime,  cement,  clay,  and  gives  the  tonnage  of  each. 
I  can  have  my  assistant  segregate  that  total  so  that  there  will  not  he 
any  question  as  to  just  what  the  amounts  are. 

The  Chairman.  My  point  in  developing  what  proportion  of  it  is 
coal,  from  these  different  districts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  wa^^ 
to  show  that  your  figures  did  not  disprove  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Conant's  report. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  very  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  From  a 
casual  inspection  of  this  I  think  there  is  a  considerably  larger  amount 
of  other  items  contained  in  the  Chief  Engineer's  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  if  we  could  have  that 

Mr.  BucKU^ND.  That  can  be  segregated,  and  should  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  exact  truth. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  segregate  them. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  will  have  that  segregated  for  you. 

Btatement  furnished  by  Mr,  E.  Q,  Buckland  shotoing  the  tonnage  (net  t^ms)  nmd 
freight  earnings  of  the  yeto  England  Steamship  Co.  segregated  hjf  lines  ond  a« 
between  local  and  through  for  the  caJendar  year  J 912. 


Local. 

Through. 

TotaL 

Tons. 

Freight 
Charlies. 

$195,005.03 

34,920.69 

334,470.79 

Tons. 

Freifiht 
charges. 

Tods. 

New  Bedford  Line 

78.873 

11.871 

125, 760 

170.386 
150.165 
170,177 

37.746 
223,129 
226,763 

23.065 
151 

1213,752.22 
2!iS,  179.90 
312,741.46 

20.506.52 
303.613.06 
228.065.19 

23,996.74 
324.26 

249,250 

162.O30 
295,»7 

37.716 

3QZ.SS 

298.19 

1(B.47B 

655 

9,m 

321 

S3K.S4;  35 

Norwich  Line 

2©  la  y 

Fall  River  Line 

6C2t:  ^ 

Fall  River  Line  via  Hudson 
River 

2rr3*i3 
4?r;««»i 

Providence  Line 

79.396 

71,443 

80.411 

504 

9.270 

321 

173,081.92 
138,934.96 
154.526.98 

694,32 
19,223.43 

805.44 

New  Haven  Line 

Bridgeport  Line 

17!i.SSr 

Nei^TJort  &  Wickford  Line... 
New  Shoreham  Line 

Block  Island  Line 

a£44 

"•-••♦••••• 

Total 

457.849 

1.051.753.51 

1.001.572 

1.321.179.05 

1,459.421 

2  3719S  5< 

.^iP'^f  •~'^*^®  December,  1912,  figurte  unibraced  in  the  above  are  based  on  the  new  perceauges,  the  Imistst* 
of  the  figures  on  the  old  i>ereentajK:es. 
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TESTIMOHY  OF  BENJAMUT  CAMPBELL,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NEW 
TOBX,  NEW  HAVEN  &  EAETFOEB  SAILBOAI)  CO.,  OF  NEW 
HAVEN,  CONN. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  preliminary  statement, 
Mr.  Campbell?  If  so,  you  may  do  so.  First,  give  your  address  to 
the  stenographer  and  your  business  connections. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Benjamin  Campbell,  vice  president,  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  and 
New  England  Steamship  Co.,  headquarters  at  New  Haven.  I  have 
no  voluntary  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  try  to 
answer  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  of  your  companv? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  Mr.  Mellen  is  the  president  and  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  Mr.  Kochersperger,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  myself  are  vice  presi- 
dents. Mr.  Haskins  is  freight  traffic  manager;  Mr.  Kentfield  is  the 
general  freight  agent;  Mr.  Smith  is  the  general  passenger  agent; 
and  Mr.  CoTey  is  the  assistant  general  passenger  agent;  and  then 
there  are  some  general  agents. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  directors? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  them,  I  find.  As  I  understand,  the 
entire  capital  stock  of  your  company  is  owned  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  financial  questions  in 
connection  wifh  the  company,  and  therefore  not  competent  to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  do  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  I  have  heard  it  stated  here  that  we  have  31.  We 
have,  I  think,  about  10  or  12  now  in  active  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  operate  the  freight  line  between  New  York 
and  New  Bedford  at  this  season  of  the  year;  the  passenger  and 
freight  line  in  the  summer  season. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  many  ships  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  competition  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  is  no  other  line  operating  between  New 
York  and  New  Bedford  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  next. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  next  line  is  between  New  York  and  Fall 
River,  which  is  a  passenger  and  freight  line. 

The  Chairman.  Known  as  the  Fall  River  Line? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Known  as  the  Fall  River  Line.  There  is  no 
competitive  line  there.  There  is  the  New  York  &  Providence 
Line,  which  is  a  freight  line  in  the  winter  time  and  a  passenger 
and  freight  line  in  the  summer  season ;  the  other  line,  an  opposition 
line,  is  the  Colonial  Line. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  rates  ?    Are  they  uniform  ? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Colonial  Line's  rates, 
except  in  a  general  way,  that  they  are  lower  than  the  rates  which 
are  charged  By  the  New  England  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  New  Englana  Steamship  Co.  controls 
what  percentage  of  the  tonnage  from  and  to  that  port? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  what  it  handles, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  the  others  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  handle? 

Mr.  Campbell  (referring  to  paper).  I  have  a  statement  here 
headed  '^New  England  Steamship  Co.,  statement  of  tonnage,  net 
tons,  and  freight  earnings  on  the  New  England  Steam^ip  Co.^s 
lines,  segregated  by  lines,  and  as  between  local  and  through,  for 
the  calendar  year  of  1912.  Estimate  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  general 
auditor,  and  Mr.  Mackrille,  auditor  of  freight  receipts,'^  and  dated 
New  Haven,  February  8,  1913.  The  Providence  line  handled  dur- 
ing the  year  1912,  between  New  York  and  Providence,  79,396  tons— 
that  is,  port-to-port  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  what  you  might  call  the  "  through 
traffic"? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  through  traffic.  The  traffic  interchanged  with 
the  rail  lines  between  New  York  and  points  in  New  England, 
handled  by  the  Providence  Line  for  the  same  period,  was  223,129 
tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  were  the  first  figures! 

Mr.  Campbell.  79,396. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  total  traffic  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  302,525  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  boats  does  the  Colonial  Line  have  I 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  own  four,  and  are  operating  two. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  boate?    ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that.  I  thought  Mr. 
Goodrich  was  here,  and  could  tell  us  how  many  passengers  they  carryt 
and  that  would  give  us  an  idea  of  their  size;  but  they  are  fairlV 
good-sized  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Small  boats? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  how  small.  I  think  they  carry  400 
or  500  passengers,  but  I  would  not  be  positive  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  named  all  the  ports  to  which  your  line 
runs? 

Mr.  Campbell,  No,  sir;  we  operate  a  line  between  New  York  and 
New  London ;  the  Norwich  Propeller  Line,  I  believe,  is  the  name  of 
the  competitor  which  operates  between  New  York  and  Norwich, 
Conn.  The  Central  Vermont  operates  a  line  between  New  York  and 
New  London. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  line  is  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Vermont? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  owned,  I  believe,  and  operated  in  connection 
with  the  Central  of  Vermont,  and  does  some  local  business.  Then 
we  have  the  line  between  New  York  and  New  Haven.  There  is  also 
the  Starin  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by 
your  line  at  Norwich? 
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Mr.  Campbeix.  Port-to- port  traffic,  during  the  year  1912,  11,871 
tons;  interchanged  with  the  New  Haven  road,  150,165  tons;  total, 
162,036  tons. 
The  Chairman.  Take  the  other  ports. 

Mr.  Campbell.  New  York  to  Bridgeport,  there  is  no  competitive 
line  operating  there.  That  line  handles  port-to-port  traffic.  During 
1912,  80,411  tons,  and  interchanged  with  the  railroad,  23,065  tons. 
Then  there  is  a  connecting  line  running  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to 
Wickford  Landing.  That  is  a  small  carrier  which  handled  local,  504 
tens,  And  through,  151  tons,  a  total  of  655.  The  steamer  New  Shore- 
ham,  oi)erating  between  Providence  and  Block  Island,  carried  local, 
0270  tons.  The  steamer  Block  Island,  from  New  London  to  Block 
Island,  carried  321  tons.  The  New  Bedford  Line,  Norwich  Line, 
Fall  River  Line,  Providence  Line,  New  Haven  Line,  to  Bridgeport, 
Newport  &  Wickford,  and  New  Shoreham  to  Block  Island,  carried 
port  to  port,  during  the  year  1912,  457,849  tons.  They  carried  of 
interchange  traffic  with  the  New  Haven  road  572,000  tons.  The  total 
port  to  port  and  interchange,  1,459,421.  It  might  be  stated  in  this 
connection  that  the  Eastern  Steamship  Line,  operating  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  probably  handled  450,000  tons  for  the  same  period. 
The  Chaihmak.  How  do  your  rates  compare? 
Mr.  Campbell.  With  what,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  With  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation? 
Mr.  Campbell.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  are  5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  on  first-class  freight  higher  between  New  York  and 
Boston  than  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation;  that  is,  joint  water 
and  rail. 
The  Chaikman.  On  port-to-port  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  does  not  com- 
pete between  New  York  and  Long  Island  ports;  their  service  is  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston;  so  there  is  no  comparison. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  do  any 
business  out  of  Boston? 
Mr.  Campbell.  In  connection  with  the  rail,  it  does  some. 
The  Chairman.  Not  on  port-to-port  traffic? 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  be  Boston-New  York  traffic  handled  by 
the  combined  rail  and  water  lines;  it  would  not  be  in  the  strict  sense 
}3ort-to-port  traffic ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  it  would  be  all-water  trans- 
portation. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  handle  com- 
bined traffic — ^that  is,  the  rail  and  water — ^all  the  traffic  that  centers 
in  Boston  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  lines  of 
railroad? 

Mr.  Campbell.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  combined  rail 
&nd  steamship  line  handles  between  New  York  and  Boston  something 
like  20,000  tons  a  month.    I  am  not  certain  as  to  that.    I  would  not 
jvant  to  be  positive  or  rely  on  my  memory  for  those  figures. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question? 
The  Chaikman.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  traffic  that 
s  brought  into  Boston  over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
>oads  is  carried  from  Boston  to  other  ports  by  the  steamships  owiied 
>v  that  railroad. 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  should  say,  in  a  general  way,  the  traffic  carried 
into  Boston  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  traffic  that 
goes  out  of  Boston  via  the  coastwise  lines.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much,  if  any,  traffic  carried  into  Boston  from  points  on  the  New 
Haven  road  that  in  turn  goes  back  to  New  York  by  water.  I  think 
such  business  as  moved  to  New  York  by  water  by  way  of  the  Sew 
Haven  Railroad  and  its  steamer  connections  originates  in  Boston. 
I  think  the  business  that  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  carries 
from  Boston  to  New  York  originates  both  in  Boston  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  I  have  never  made  any  figures  as 
to  what  tonnage  goes  in  over  the  New  Haven  Railroad  to  Boston  and 
out  to  New  I  orTc  vis,  the  Eastern  Steamship  Line ;  there  may  be 
some. 

The  Chair3ian.  Most  of  that  traffic,  however,  originating  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  would  center  at  points  along 
Long  Island  Sound,  would  it  not?    It  would  not  go  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  Boston  traffic  which  moves 
from  Boston  to  New  York  by  the  New  Haven  all-rail  service;  for 
instance,  we  have  what  we  call  the  "  Flying  fisherman  "  that  makes 
the  run  in  eight  hours  and  carries  perishable  freight  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  Then  we  have  several  other  freight  trains  that  run  all 
rail.  The  other  business  that  moves  largely  to  New  York  by  rail 
and  water  originates  at  Brockton  and  Campello — shoe  towns  in  eastern 
Massachusetts — and  at  the  cotton  mills  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  some  traffic  that  originates  up  on  the  line  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine  Railroad  and  comes  down  to  the  ports  and  ^oes  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  independent  lines  in  that  trade  in 
competition  with  the  railroad-owned  lines? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Colonial  Line  is  a  competing  line  operating 
between  Providence  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Norwich  Propeller  Line  from 
Norwich,  the  Central  Vermont  Line. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,  that  is  a  railroad-owned 
line,  or  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Central  Vermont! 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  Propeller  Line. 

Mr.  Cabipbell.  No,  sir ;  that  is  an  independent  line. 

The  Chairman.  It  is? 

Mr.  Cabcpbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Run  in  connection  with  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  run  independently — a  port-to-port  line. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  lines  are  there? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  named  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  of  the  line  service,  there  are  six  or  s^ven 
independent  lines? 

Mr.  Campbell.  East  of  Bridgeport  there  are  four  independent 
lines,  not  counting  the  Eastern  ^eamship  Corporation  lines  to  Bos- 
ton ;  and  west  of  Bridgeport  there  are  four  or  five,  which  were  enu- 
merated by  Mr.  Buckland.    I  do  not  carry  them  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  do  you  say  there  are  that  are 
railroad-owned  or  controlled? 
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Mr.  Cabcpbelu  Seven,  I  think,  railroad-owned  by  the  New  Haven 
road,  and  one  by  the  Central  Vermont. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  Mr.  Buckland  say  they  were  interested 
in  or  operated  31  boats  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thirty-one  boats,  but  not  that  many  lines. 

The  Chairman.  That  many  different  lines,  as  you  have  just  stated, 
but  how  many  boats? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Seven  independent  boats,  I  believe,  east  of  Bridge- 
port; I  do  not  know  how  many  west  of  Bridgeport. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand.  You  say  the  rail- 
road interests  control  seven  different  lines? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  New  Haven  controls  six  lines:  New  Bedford, 
New  London,  Fall  River,  Providence,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport — 
that  is,  operating  between  the  Sound  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  boats  are  employed  by  those  different 
lines? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Eleven,  I  think,  at  the  present  time — either  11 
or  12. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  summer  time,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Probably  not  over  14. 

Mr.  Hardy.  One  question:  Mr.  Buckland  said  that  there  were 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  and  odd  tons  controlled  by 
other  railroads  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  and  odd 
tons  controlled  by  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  the  Long 
Island  Sound  trade.    That  is  my  recollection.    Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  answer  that  without  making  an  analysis 
or  investigation  of  it ;  I  do  not  know. 

]VIr.  Hardy.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  how  much  tonnage  there 
was  there  not  controlled  by  your  road  or  some  other  road. 

Mr.  Campbell.  As  to  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HardV.  What  proportion  of  that  entire  tonnage  is  controlled 
by  your  railroad  or  some  other  railroad?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
chairman  here  has  his  statement 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood,  Mr.  Buckland  gave  the  names 
of  the  companies  and  the  totals. 

Mr.  Campbell.  He  probably  has  had  that  matter  analyzed,  and  I 
have  not,  and  I  could  not  answer  it. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  took  my  data  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations  in  regard  to  the  carrying  capacities,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  railroad-owned  lines  other  than  the  New  Haven, 
as  compared  with  the  New  Haven  line. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  us  the  page  in  the  report  where  that 
can  be  found? 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  stated  that  when  I  was  on  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  impression  that  you  did,  but  I  did  not 
know. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  filed  it  with  the  stenographer.  I  called  off  the 
page  of  the  report  where  that  was  found  when  I  stated  the  number 
of  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  any  of  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Buckland.  My  recollection  is  that  the  carrying  capacity  of 
ihe  railroad-owned  boats  operating  in  Long  Island  Sound  was  in 
round  numbers  362,000  tons,  whereas  the  total  carrying  capacity  of 
tlie  New  HHven  bystem-owned  boats  was  262,000  tons. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Campbell,  there  was  a  Question  which  you  started 
to  answer  from  this  side  of  the  table  over  nere,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  you  wait  until  you  got  on  the  stand.  Do  you  remember  ?  I  s&id 
at  the  time  I  thought  we  would  get  it  lost  before  you  got  on  the 
stand. 

Mr,  Burke.  It  related  to  the  physical  valuation  and  dividends. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  about  that.    I  wanted  to  ask  what  was  the  total 
valuation  of  all  the  properties  belonging  to  this  company. 
!  Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  remember  the  point;  but  I  am  quite  cer- 

tain it  was  not  with  respect  to  the  valuation,  because  I  am  not  well 
I  versed  in  the  company's  finances,  and  I  could  not  answer  those  ques- 

I  tions. 

'  Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  said  you  thought  it  was  $750,000,000. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Just  from  memory,  that  was  my  recollection.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  one  matter  here.  The  papers  I  have  before 
me  represent  a  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  various 
boat  lines  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1913 — operation  purely — making  no  allowance  for  de- 
preciation or  interest  and,  I  think,  no  allowance  for  taxes.  The  Fall 
Kiver  Line  showed  an  apparent  profit  of  $645,000  for  the  year;  the 
Providence  Line  showed  an  apparent  profit  of  $130,000;  the  New 
Bedford  Line  showed  an  apparent  pront  from  operation  of  $99,000. 
The  ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings'  was  80  per  cent.  In  case  of  the 
Providence  Line  it  was  80  per  cent ;  in  the  case  of  the  Fall  River  Line 
it  was  68  per  cent;  the  New  Haven  Line  ratio  of  operation  was  90 
per  cent,  showing  an  earning  of  $45,879.  The  ratio  of  the  New 
London  Line  was  84  per  cent,  profits  $77,524.  Ratio  of  the  Bridge- 
port Line  99  per  cent,  showing  an  apparent  profit  of  $2,764. 

The  reason  why  the  Fall  River  Line  shows  an  apparent  profit— 
whether  it  would  or  not  after  depreciation  is  taken  out  is  a  question- 
is  because  the  steamers  Commonwealth  and  Pri^cilla,  which  cost 
upward  of  $2,000,000,  make  that  a  popular  route  for  sununer  travel; 
and  of  the  passenger  business  that  it  carries,  I  think  60  per  cent  b 
interchanged  with  the  railroads;  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  passen- 
gers going  over  onto  the  cape  and  different  summer  resorts.  The 
other  lines,  of  course,  lose  heavily  without  any  question  from  thoe* 
figures.  You  can  not  operate  any  line  around  75  or  80  per  cent  or 
even  65  per  cent  and  get  out  whole  and  keep  up  depreciation,  etc. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  was  rather  a  prosperous  year — last  vear — was  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  what  respect,  sir? 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  a  general  way  the  country  has  been  on  a  sort  of  « 
boom.  Has  not  your  business  been  enjoying  some  of  the  benefits  oi 
the  general  prosperity? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  We  have  had  a  pretty  good  increase  on  the 
rail  lines ;  not  so  much  on  water  lines,  however. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  your  water  lines  ran  at  a  loss  last  year,  is  not  then? 
prospect  of  going  out  of  business  pretty  good? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No.  I  would  not  think  so.  I  think  that,  while  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  profit  in  it,  there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  New  Haven  road  to  keep  up  the  service  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  the  New  Haven  road  should  run,  then, 
it  a  h)ss  in  order  to  carry  out  its  obligation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
)ublic  ? 

Mr.  Campbeli^  I  think  it  would;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  contractual  obligation,  is  there? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No ;  only  just  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  policy  to  keep  them  in  operation 
n  order  to  keep  others  out,  in  order  that  the  railroads  shall  maintain 
heir  hold  on  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  No  ;  not  at  all.  Their  steamers  are  free  to  come  in, 
md  they  do  a  good  deal.  We  do  not  change  our  rates.  They  stay  in 
IS  long  as  they  can  and  starve  to  death  and  get  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  no  motive  in  keeping  those  in  operation 
jxcept  just  to  accommodate  the  public?  There  is  no  profit  to  the 
railroads  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  been  there  ever  since  the  railroads  first 
started. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  there  before  the  railroads,  ^^ere  not 
ihey,  many  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is,  of  course,  going  pretty  well  back  for  me, 
but  in  a  general  way  I  think  the  important  steamship  lines  were 
^tablished  in  connection  with  the  railroada 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  not  your  road  been  buying  up  these  lineyt 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  bought  any  since  I  havt 
been  connected  with  the  company.    I  do  not  recall  that  thej'  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  Mr.  Buckland,  a  minute  ago,  to  give 
the  names  of  the  lines  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfor'^ 
had  bought  up— steamship  companies. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  company  only  six 
rears,  and  I  do  not  know  what  their  past  history  was  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Thev  have  not  bought  any  new  lines  since  you  hava 
been  connected  witn  them? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  not.    T  do  not  recall  any. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  they  would  not  even  have  a  moral  public  obliga- 
tion to  buy  up  a  property  of  that  sort  and  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Buy  up  a  losing  line  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  obligation  to  buy 
any  lines.  I  think,  however,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  up 
the  Dresent  service. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  it  that  these  lines  are  really  a  cheaper  method 
of  operation  than  the  railroads,  and  yet  they  are  maintained  at  a  loss 
by  the  roads? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why,  I  do  not  think  I  have  said  they  were  cheaper 
methods  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  said  they  are  maintained  practically 
at  a  loss  by  the  New  x  ork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Eailroad  in  order 
to  keep  up  their  moral  obligations  to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  principal  lines  are  kept  up 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  recently  offered  one  or  two  of  them  for 
sale,  but  we  can  not  find  any  purchaser. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  are  operated  at  a  loss  nobody  else  can  compete 
^th  them,  can  they  i 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  doubt  very  much  if  anybody  could  successfully 
compete,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  In  other  words,  if  they  are  operating  at  a  loss  they 
can  not  be  competed  with  by  anyboHdy  with  nothing  else  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  them  t 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  quality  of 
the  competitor.    They  might  run  some  scows  up  there  and  compete. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nobody  can  give  the  service  they  give  and  stay  in 
competition  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nobody  could  put  in  a  steamer  to  cost  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  and  make  a  living;  no. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Does  not  that  indicate  that  the  railroads,  somehow  or 
other,  in  the  division  of  earnings  in  their  joint  rates  are  taking  a 
greater  share  from  these  roads  than  just  comes  from  them? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  I  think  not.    I  think  the  divisions  are  fair. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  they  take  such  a  share  that  those  lines  run 
at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  the  gross  rate  is  sufficient  to  operate 
the  lines  properly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yet  the  railroad  is  getting  to  be  a  bigger  concern  all 
the  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  has  not  grown  very  much. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  buying  one  property  after  another  from  year  to 
year  during  the  past  10  or  12  years,  and  has  it  not  been  absorbing 
all  the  transportation  facilities  of  all  that  section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  say  "  yes  "  to  that  without  giving  it  some  study. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  they  have  been  buying  electric-light  prop- 
erties? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I  do  not  know 
ttiat  they  have  bought  any.  I  understand  indirectly  that  they  own 
some.    I  do  not  know  when  they  were  purchased. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  not  own  street  car  properties? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  own  some  trolley  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  they  not  buy  the  Boston  &  Maine  some  time  a^f 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  51  per  cent  interest  in  it,  or  somethmg 
like  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Gradually  the]^  have  got  about  51  per  cent  in  nearly 
all  those  transportation  facilities,  have  they  not,  running  up  from 
that  Long  Island  Sound  north  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  51  per  cent  in  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
They  have  not  any  interest  in  the  Central  Vermont;  they  have  not 
anv  interest  in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  have  not  got  it  in  the 
Central  Vermont? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  interest  in 
the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  mean  no  potential  interest.  They  have  taken  the 
securities  for  the  steamers  they  have  sold  to  them,  but  I  understand 
from  Mr.  Buckland  that  those  are  on  the  market  at  the  cost  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  think  you  wanted  to  make  the  statement 
that  they  did  not  have  any  interest  in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Cor- 
poration. 
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Mr.  Campbbix.  I  mean  no  policy  interest. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  really  call  it  no  "policy  interest,"  when  they 
elected  four  directors,  and  the  other  parties  elected  four  directors, 
and  those  eight 

Mr.  Camfbbll.  You  are  thinking  now  about  the  Merchants  & 
Miners'.    I  was  talking  about  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation. 

The  Chaibman.  In  reference  to  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  they  have 
not  a  potential  interest? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  in  either  one.  I  do  not 
think  they  control  the  rate-making  policy  or  commercial  policy. 
That  is  the  part  I  am  most  familiar  with. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  does  make  the  rates? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  what,  sir? 

The  Chaibman.  The  Merchants  &  Miners'. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  Merchants  &  Miners'  Co. — ^the  traffic  manager 
is  behind  you  there  and  he  is  governed  by  his  president. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  never  any  friction  between  them  and  your 
lines,  is  there? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  recall  any. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes ;  there  is  a  difference  in  the  rates. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  not  tell  you  fully  from  memory,  but  they 
charge  a  lower  rate,  I  think,  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and 
some  points  in  New  England  than  we  do. 

The  Chaibman.  Than  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  New 
England  points,  but  they  are  not  in  competition  with  you  in  the  trade 
north  of  New  York,  are  they?    That  is  port  to  port? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  do  not  touch  New  York.  They  do  not  have 
any  sailings  from  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  And  hence  they  are  not  in  competition  with  you 
in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Not  between  New  York  and  New  England  ports; 
no,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  somebody  expressed  it — ^perhaps  it  was 
Mr.  Buckland — that  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  are  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  service  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to 
ports  beyond  New  York. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Of  course,  that  occurred — the  acquisition  of  in- 
terest in  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  was  prior  to  my  connection  with  the 
company.  I  understand  that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  action 
taken  was  based,  as  a  protective  measure  for  New  England  industries 
in  the  matter  of  raw-material  shipments. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Buckland,  is 
there  anybody  else  with  you  who  desires  to  oe  heard? 

Mr.  Buckland.  How  long  will  the  session  last  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  until  5  o'clock,  if  necessary. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CALVIN  ATTSTIN,  PBESIBENT  EASTERN  STEAM- 
SHIP  COKPOEATION,  INDIA  WHASF,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name,  business,  and  place  of  residence 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Austin.  My  name  is  Calvin  Austin,  and  I  am  president  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  with  offices  at  India  Wharf,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  controlled  by  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Corporation? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation — it  originally 
was  the  "Steamship  Company"  up  to  December,  1911,  and  then  it 
was  made  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  Previous  to  being 
made  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  it  owned  21  or  22  steamei*s 
running  from  Boston  to  points  on  the  Maine  coast — Boston  to  Port- 
land, Boston  to  Kennebec  Eiver,  Boston  to  the  Penobscot,  as  far  as 
Bangor,  and  from  Boston  to  Eastport,  and  Lubeck  and  St.  Johns; 
also  small  steamers  from  Bath  to  Boothbay;  Portland  to  Boothbay 
and  Kockland,  and  from  Rockland  to  Bar  Harbor,  Blue  Hill,  and 
touching  all  those  intermediate  points  down  there.  Those  were  small 
boats,  subsidiaries  to  the  large  steamers  we  run  from  Boston  to  the 

Erincipal  points.  In  December,  1911,  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co. 
ought  four  freighters,  originally  called  the  "Metropolitan  Line/ 
running  from  New  York  to  Boston  and  the  five  steamers  belonging  to 
the  Maine  Steamship  Co.,  the  Old  Colony^  Bunker  Hill^  Massachu- 
setts, Northland,  and  North  Star.  Then  we  changed  the  name  of  the 
corporation  to  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  and  issued  securi- 
ties and  gave  them  for  those  nine  ships.  Those  ships  run  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  from  New  York  to  Portland. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  holds  the  securities  that  you  gave. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  New  England  Navigation  Co.,  as  far  as  I  knov^. 
That  is  the  way  it  stands  on  our  books.  They  own  20,000  shares  of 
the  common  stock  and  16,000  shares  of  the  preferred ;  and  $2,500,000 
in  bonds,  as  Mr.  Buckland  stated,  which  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Austin.  Sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  shares.  , 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  owns  20,000 ! 

Mr.  Austin.  Twenty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  preferred  stock,  the  total  amount  is  uo^ 
much? 

Mr.  Austin.  Thirty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  railroad  owns  how  much? 

Mr.  Austin.  Fifteen  thousand  or  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  bonded  debt  outstanding?  .    . 

Mr.  Austin.  At  that  time  $5,700,000.  There  has  been  a  sinKin^ 
fund  taken  out  of  it  since,  which  has  reduced  it  some.  .    i 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Harlton' 
owns  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  $2,500,000.  .    j 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  New  ^"S:|i. 
Corporation  and  the  New   York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  *^ 
road  Co.? 
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Mr.  Austin.  None,  except  in  the  general  interchange  of  busilifess; 
no  more  so  now  than  it  was  previous  to  the  taking  over  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  companies? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  operated  in  harmony,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Austin.  They  are  operated  entirely  independently.  The  East- 
ern Steamship  Co.  has  notning  to  do  with  the  Pfew  Haven  Kailroad 
or  its  subsidiaries,  except  in  the  interchange  of  business;  neither  have 
they  anything  to  do  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  what  do  you  mean  by  "inter- 
change of  business"?  Interchange  of  business  between  your  water 
lines  and  the  railroad  lines? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  points? 

Mr.  Austin.  In  Boston  mostly,  from  points  on  the  Maine  coast  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  puchased  some  of  the  subsidiaries  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  road  the  same  relations,  as 
I  understand,  exist  as  existed  before? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  these  lines  were  owned  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  competitors  between  the  ports  to 
which  your  lines  operate? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  have  the  Sound  lines  in  connection  with  the  rail 
lines  from  New  York  to  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  North  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Austin.  North  of  Boston  we  have  one  small  line,  called  the 
Maine  Coast  Transportation  Co.  It  runs  from  Boston  and  touches 
about  every  point  we  do  except  St.  Johns  and  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia ;  it  does  not  go  into  foreign  waters. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Maine  Coast  Transportation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  ships  do  they  have? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  think  they  nave  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  do  you  operate  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Austin.  Twenty. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  difference  in 

tonnage. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  beg  pardon,  we  operate  22;  that  is,  including  the 
Nova  Scotia  line  to  Yarmouth. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  comparison  of  the  lines  in  the  matter 
of  tonnage  of  ships. 

Mr.  Austin.  With  my  competitor? 

The  Chairman.  Yes." 

Mr.  Austin.  Well,  we  run  steamers  down  there  that  cost  $550,000 
to  $650,000,  and  I  suppose  those  two  they  run  may  be  worth  $2,500 
apiece.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  competition  in  that? 

Mr.  Austin.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  a  ship  cost  $2,500  ? 
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Mr.  Austin.  That  is  what  you  might  call  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  must  have  stolen  it  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Ausi^N.  No;  it  came  from  the  Lakes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  competition  between  your  lines  and 
the  New  Haven  interests  anywhere? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir;  except  between  New  York  and  Boston  they 
are  our  competitor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  port-to-port  traffic,  New  York  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Th«  Chairman.  The  rates,  however,  are  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  has  on  an  aver- 
age a  50  per  cent  differential  per  ton ;  it  averages  that.  In  some 
classes  it  would  take  5  cents — ^that  is,  a  dollar — and  it  runs  down  to  a 
half  of  1  per  cent.    It  averages  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  competition  with  any  boat  line  between 
Boston  and  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Bight  there,  did  I  understand  Mr.  Bucklaud  to  say 
that  his  company  had  no  boat  line  running  frcmi  New  York  to 
Boston  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  You  understood  him  correctly,  if  you  understood 
him  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  company  is  the  line  that  runs  there  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  why  he  would  not  have  a  company  go- 
ing to  Boston.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  to  their  interest,  their  pe- 
cuniary interest,  that  your  company  shall  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  wish  they  did  feel  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  they  feel  any  other  way  when  they  have  20,000 
shares  of  vour  common  stock  and  15,000  shares  of  your  preferred 
stock  and  $2,500,000  of  your  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  regret  to  say,  sir,  we  did  not  make  any  profit.  The 
passenger  business  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  between  Bos- 
ton and  all  points  east  of  Boston,  is  between  the  15th  of  June  and  the 
15th  of  September,  or  a  few  days  after  Liabor  Day.  We  have  all 
those  large  properties  lying  idle  about  seven  months  out  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  not  eammg  anything. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  human  nature  for  a  man  to  want  his  business 
interests  to  suffer  a  loss? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  say  that  they  want  us  to  suffer  any  loss,  but 
they  do  not  throw  anything  in  our  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  you  say  you  have  an  interchange  of  business 
on  friendly  terms. 

Mr.  Austin.  If  we  have  a  consignment  of  goods  from  Rockland, 
Me.,  going  out  over  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  it  goes  into  Boston 
and  is  transferred  and  is  delivered  to  them,  either  on  a  through  rate 
or  on  to  locals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  you  have  a  more  kindly  well-wisher  or  railroad 
associate  in  business  than  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  i 

Mr.  Austin.  They  are  good  people  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  wish  you  well  and  they  are  interested  finan- 
cially in  your  doing  well  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  They  have  not  asked  me  in  and  told  me  they  wished 
me  well. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  And  you  wish  them  well  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  could  not  afford  to  antagonize  their  interests  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  It  would  not  be  my  disposition  to  do  so,  even  if  they 
did  not  have  any  interest  in  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  organizing  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation? 

Mr.  Austin.  As  I  remember,  there  was  some  technical  point,  and 
our  attorneys  advised  doing  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  are  your  relations  between  your  company 
and  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  None. 

The  Chaibman.  No  conmiunity  of  interest  between  them? 
*  Mr.  Austin.  No  more  than  an  interchange  of  business. 

The  Chaibman.  No  directors  in  common? 

Mr.  Austin,  Yes;  one. 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  that,  Mr.  Mallory? 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Mallory. 

The  Chaibman.  Henry  K.  Mallory? 

Mr.  Austin.  Henry  K.  Mallory.  I  beg  pardon;  there  are  two: 
Mr.  Galen  L.  Stone  and  Mr.  John  E.  Legget.  Up  to  the  time  that 
we  reorganized  and  changed  the  name  otthe  corporation  the  At- 
lantic Gulf  lines  owned  quite  a  lar^  block  of  the  Eastern  Steam- 
ship Corporation,  and  that  is  why  Jm*.  Mallorv  was  made  a  director; 
and  we  have  gone  along  without  making  a  cnange.  Mr.  Stone  was. 
largely  interested  in  both  corporations — ^both  the  Eastern  and  the 
Atlantic  Gulf — and  so  was  ex-Gov.  John  F.  Hill,  who  was  a  director 
in  the  Eastern  and  also  in  the  Atlantic  Gulf.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  his  son-in-law,  John  E.  Legget,  took  the  position  as  a  director, 
and  he  is  in  many  other  corporations. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  the  organization  of  your  present  com- 
pany was  by  advice  of  counsel.  You  do  not  recall  just  what  the 
technical  reason  was? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir;  I  could  easily  ascertain  and  write  you  that  if 
you  would  like. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  there  is  no  community  of  interest  except 
as  indicated  by  the  common  directors  in  the  two  companies? 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  The  two  cori>orations  act  in  harmony,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Eastern  and  the  Atlantic  Gulf? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Austin.  Well,  one  is  an  extension  of  the  other ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  no  competition  between  you? 

Mr.  Austin.  Not  the  slightest.  They  give  us  goods  to  take  U. 
Boston,  and  we  give  them  goods  to  take  south. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  there  is  an  interchange  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  interchange  of  traffic  in 
that  way,  yes;  but  the  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  Atlantic  Gulf 
is  not  as  larae  as  it  is  with  the  Southern  Pacific  or  the  Morgan  Line, 
so-called.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  460,000  tons  that  we  carry  between 
New  York  and  Boston  goes  in  to  the  interior  over  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  250,000  tons  that  goes 
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into  Portland  goes  out  over  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Grand  Central 
Railroads. 

The  Chairman.  To  interior  points  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  traffic  from  New  York 

Mr.  Austin.  From  New  York  and  southern  points — cotton,  and 
wool,  and  hides,  and  various  other  commodities  of  that  nature. 

The  Chairman.  Dpes  all  the  traffic  that  goes  north  of  New  York 
from  what  is  known  as  the  "Agwi"  Lines  gp  over  your  line? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so.  l  think  we  get  what  is 
routed  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  could  npt  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  To  points  north  of  New  York  there  is  not  any 
other  lino  by  which  it  could  be  routed  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Sound  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Bej^ond  the  Sound  ports,  though. 

Mr.  Attstin.  Bv  rail. 

The  Chairman.  Anv  other  water  line? 

Mr.  Austin.  No  otner  water  line,  except  by  the  Sound  and  bv 
rail. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  get  any  part  of  it 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  They  get  large  quantities  of  it.  I  think  they  get 
more  cotton  than  we  do,  which  is  one  of  our  large  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Soimd  steamers  to  those  factories 
along  the  Sound? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes;  and  from  the  way  of  New  Bedford  into  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Going  up  the  Connecticut  River? 

Mr.  Austin.  No;  it  goes  to  New  Bedford  by  the  line  of  steamers 
that  touch  there,  and  then  is  transferred  bv  rail  and  goes  out  throiifirh 
there  to  different  points,  what  we  term  tne  mill  towna 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the  steam- 
ship business,  and  there  is  agitation  in  favor  of  regulation.  The 
committee  would  like  to  have  you  express  your  views  on  what  legis- 
lation, if  any,  should  be  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Austin.  I  should  not  change  it ;  I  would  leave  it  just  where 
it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions? 

Mr.  Austin.  If  you  make  it  any  worse  than  it  is  now,  we  would 
go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Make  it  clear  to  the  committee  why  you  say  that, 
because  it  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Austin.  WKy,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  affect  the  outside 
line,  the  line  I  represent  between  New  York  and  Boston,  but  to  seg- 
regate the  Sound  lines  from  the  rail — ^I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
eke  out  an  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  assuming  that  it  woTld  not  bo  gv'^od  prli'T 
to  segregate  them,  is  there  any  legislation  which  should  be  enacted 
to  control  them  further  than  they  are  now  controlled  under  the  in- 
terstate-commerce law? 

Mr.  Austin.  Well,  we  are  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  as 
far  as  rates  go,  both  passenger  and  freight,  except  on  water  points 
3tween  port  and  port. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  about  bringing  them  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  port-to- 
port  business? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  see  where  it  would  be  of  any  advantage. 
The  rates  have  not  been  changed  for  a  long  time.  I  think  the  rates 
between  New  York  and  Boston  are  now  about  what  they  were  10 
years  ago  or  more,  and  it  costs  at  least  40  per  cent  more  to  operate. 
The  onhr  thing  that  has  increased  is  the  volume  of  business.  The 
terminals  are  much  higher.  When  Morse  took  the  Metropolitan  Line 
from  Henry  N.  Whitney — what  was  called  the  Metropolitan  Line 
thm— ihe  rent  in  New  York  was  $80,000 ;  to-day  it  is  $100,000.  In 
Boston  it  was  $20,000,  and  the  same  property  to-aay  is  $50,000.  Coal 
then  was  around  $2.50,  against  $3.50  to-day.  We  allowed  our  men 
then  50  cents  for  victualing  on  a  freight  ship;  to-day  it  is  60,  and 
it  amoimts  to  $1,200  a  year  on  a  small  freight  ship.  The  unions 
oblige  us  to  carry  more  men  and  pay  larger  salaries,  and  work  less 
hours,  and  the  men  are  not  as  good. 

The  Chairman.  And  notwithstanding  that,  rates  have  not  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  rates  have  not  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buckland  has  given  us  a  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  earnings  of  their  water  lines.  What  is  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  your  company! 

Mr.  Austin.  We  are  allowed  to  issue  120,000  shares,  and  we  have 
issued  67^00  shares,  and  there  are  53,500  in  the  treasury. 

The  Chairman.  A  hundred  dollars  a  share? 

Mr.  Austin.  $50.  That  is  common;  30,000  shares  preferred,  and 
the  preferred  is  all  issued. 

The  Chairman.  The  preferred  has  an  equal  voting  power  with 
the  common? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  the  committee  a  statement  of  the 
earnings  of  your  line  on  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  have  it  right  here  with  me  if  you  would  like  it. 
[Exhibiting  a  document.] 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Austin.  Your  representative  came  to  the  office  and  we  lent 
him  every  assistance  we  could. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  from  Boston 
north  you  have  practically  no  competition? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Boston  A  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central  Rail- 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  No  water  competition? 

Mr.  AuOTiN.  In  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  under  those  conditions  there 
ou^ht  to  be  some  regulation  of  your  traffic  from  port  to  port? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  ought  to  be  supervised? 

Mr.  Austin.  No ;  except  to  allow  us  to  chai^  a  larger  rate.    The 
seasons  are  so  short  for  running,  and  we  have  so  much  value  in  our 
properties.    Where  we  run  20  sJeamers,  in  the  winter  we  do  not  r 
bat  9;  the  rest  of  those  ships  are  laid  up. 
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The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,  that  is  true  about  seven 
months  in  the  year  that  thev  are  laid  up  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Seven  montns  in  the  year  they  are  not  earning  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  You  state  that  the  rates 
now  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  10  years  ago,  and  yet  certain 
elements  of  expense  have  largely  increased.  Now,  I  understand  that 
railroads  make  that  statement  and  yet  show  how  they  can  maintain 
even  a  lower  rate  because  their  engines  are  bigger,  their  carrying 
capacity  has  doubled.  The  same  crew  will  carry,  probably,  three 
times  as  much  freight  as  it  used  to.  But  what  is  the  explanation  of 
3^our  ability  to  mamtain  the  same  rate  when  all  these  increases  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  route  I  had  reference  to  then  was  the  freight 
route  between  New  York  and  Boston.  We  are  operating  the  same 
steamers  there.  Ten  years  ago  they  made  $150,000  profit;  this  year 
we  made  nothing. 

Mr.  Hardy,  xou  have  nothiuj^  to  prevent  you  from  raising  the 
rates  on  your  port -to-port  trade? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  can  not  charge  more  than  the  all-rail  route. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  you  ran  at  a  loss  with  these  ships  in  com- 
petition ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Not  a  loss ;  they  had  a  profit  this  year. 

Mr.  Hardy.  These  all-water  routes  can  not  compete  with  the  all- 
rail  routes? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  know  what  they  did;  I  know  what  we  did. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  all-rail  lines  near  the  Great 
Lakes  they  have  lower  rates  on  freight  in  order  to  compete  with  the 
water  transportation  than  they  do  when  they  get  out  from  the  Lakes! 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  your  water  route  you  can  not 
compete  with  the  all-rail  route  and  make  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  have  to  compete  with  tiiem  as  far  as  the  tariff 
goes,  but  we  do  not  make  any  monev. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  were  absolutely  free  from  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad  and  had  no  connection  with  it  at  all^ 
could  you  run  that  route  cheaper  than  they  can;  couldn't  you  carry 
freight  cheaper  from  New  York  to  Boston  than  they  can? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  think  we  can,  with  the  heavy  terminal  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Haven't  they  heavy  terminal  expenses,  too?  They 
have  quarters  that  cost  them  as  much  as  yours. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  it  almost  an  axiomatic  statement  that  normally 
water  transportation  is  cheaper  than  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Our  ships  load  in  the  hold.  Everything  eoes  down 
through  the  decks  and  the  ships  go  outside.  The  Sound  lines  are 
largely  sidewheel  boats,  and  they  wheel  in  just  as  you  might  along- 
side this  table.  Freight  has  to  be  loaded  on  our  boats  on  elevators 
and  taken  out  the  same  way,  which  is  much  more  expensive  than  it 
is  on  the  Sound  line  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Haven't  your  rates  always  been  given  with  a  differ- 
ential ? 

Mr.  Austin.  To-day  it  averages  about  60  cents  a  ton. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Isn't  there  a  great  deal  of  that  freight  that  could  be 
just  as  conveniently  and  expeditiously  handled  by  water? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  do  handle  first-class  freight  by  water. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  What  is  it  that  forces  you  to  teep  up  that  differential 
ajgainst  this  when  a  great  deal  of  your  transportation  is  just  as  de- 
sirable as  the  all-rail  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  a  rate  that  has  been  in  force  a  number  of 
years,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  company,  and  we  have  never 
changed  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  business  proposition 

Mr.  Austin.  As  a  business  proposition  it  is  generally  understood 
the  water  line  will  take  the  dinerential. 

Mr.  Habdy.  But  as  a  business  proposition  do  you  think  it  a  wise 
or  sensible  thing  to  maintain  a  business  without  a  profit  just  in  order 
to  uphold  the  cud  price? 

Mr.  Austin.  No;  it  is  not.  We  have  these  properties,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  better  times — an  advance  in  rates  or  a  less  price 
foi  coal,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  can  not  expect  more  prosperous  times  for  the 
country  generally  than  we  have  had  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Austin.  In  freight,  no;  in  passengers,  yes.  The  Titcmic 
disaster  was  a  very  serious  blow  to  all  water  lines  for  passenger 
business. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  time  of  the  year  did  that  occur  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  That  occurred  in  March  or  April. 

The  Chaibman.  In  April. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Outside  of  that  disaster  you  have,  you  say,  no  reason 
for  better  prospects? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the  way  of  passenjger  business. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  your  lines  with  these  connections  can  only 
live 

Mr.  Austin.  That  one  line,  that  freight  line  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Did  .your  other  lines  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  experimented  last  year,  and  we  eked  out  an 
existence. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Just  in  part  of  vour  lines? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Eastern  always  has  made  a  very  good  profit. 
That  is  running^ east  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Habdy.  There,  you  say,  your  competition  is  the  Boston  & 
Maine  line. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  that  is  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  system? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir  ^  that  is  a  little  line,  owned,  I  think,  by  two  or 
three  individuals.  It  is  the  Maine  Transportation  Co.  They  carry 
only  freight. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  not  the  Boston  &  Maine? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Kailroad,  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral;  they  are  our  competitors. 

Mr.  HCabdy.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  controlled  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Austin.  I  have  heard  it  said  here  they  control  51  per  ceit  I 
did  not  know  what  the  facts  were. . 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  a  rail  line  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hasdt.  I  haVe  no  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bucklana,  have  you  anyone  else? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  T  have  Mr.  George  S.  Hobbs,  vice  president  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.,  who  operates  a  small  line  of  steamers 
on  the  coast. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HR.  OEOROE  S.  HOBBS,  SECOND  VICE  FEESIDEIT 
MAINE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD,  PORTLAND,  ME. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Oive  the  committee  your  name,  address,  and 
your  business. 

Mr.  HoBBS.  George  S.  Hobbs,  second  vice  president  Maine  Oentrtl 
Railroad,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  We  control,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  railroad  operating  in 
Maine  and  the  northern  part  of  New  England,  and  we  touch  at  nu- 
merous places  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  have  connections  north 
and  south,  north  with  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Grand  Trunk,  and  Quebec  Central ;  south  with  the  Boston  A  Maine 
and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1912,  we  carried  6,793,519  tons  of  freight 

The  Chaihman.  That  is,  the  railroad? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes,  sir.  We  operate  two  small  feeding  boat  lines: 
one  running  out  of  Rockland  to  some  coast  points  and  summer  re- 
sorts, and  the  other  running  out  of  Mount  Desert  Ferry,  running 
to  Bar  Harbor  and  other  coast  resorts  along  there. 

Our  tonnage  on  those  boats  received  at  the  various  landings  by 
both  lines  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  3,134  tons.  The 
amount  forwarded  from  those  landings  which  we  handled  on  the 
boats  was  20,709  tons. 

Mr.  Bull,  in  his  evidence  before  your  committee,  stated  be  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  rates  with  us  to  and  from  certain  of  onr  ter- 
ritory, and  in  connection  with  this  I  will  state  to  you  that  the  Bull 
Steamship  Line  operating  between  New  York  and' Stockton  Harix>r 
has  no  connection  with  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.    We  do  not 
run  to  Stockton  Harbor.    We  connect  with  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad  at  Northern  Maine  Junction,  20  miles  from  Stockton  Har- 
bor, and  we  have  in  effect  certain  local  rates  from  certain  parfe  •'•f 
our  territory  to  Stockton  Harbor,  and  under  those  rates  the  Bull 
Line  takes  and  holds  certain  business.    Those  rates  were  put  in  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  ordinary  traffic  interchange,  by  request  of 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad.    In  this  other  territory  north 
of  there  where  rates  have  been  asked  for  there  is  a  limited  amount 
of  tonnage,  but  it  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  for  them  to  request  interchange  rates  «'ith 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  being  operated  under  local  rates.    We 
interchange  business  at  Portland  with  the  Eastern  Steamship  Cor- 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Isn't  there  a  great  deal  of  that  freight  that  could  be 
just  as  conveniently  and  expeditiously  handled  by  water? 
Mr.  Austin.  We  do  handle  first-class  freight  by  water. 
Mr.  Hahdy.  What  is  it  that  forces  you  to^eep  uj)  that  differential 
ajgainst  this  when  a  sreat  deal  of  your  transportation  is  just  as  de- 
sirable as  the  all-raill 

Mr.  Austin.  That  is  a  rate  that  has  been  in  force  a  number  of 
years,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  company,  and  we  have  never 
changed  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  business  proposition 

Mr.  Austin.  As  a  business  proposition  it  is  generally  understood 
the  water  line  will  take  the  dinerential. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  as  a  business  j)roposition  do  you  think  it  a  wise 
or  sensible  thing  to  maintain  a  business  without  a  profit  just  in  order 
to  uphold  the  old  price? 

Mr.  Austin.  No;  it  is  not.  We  have  these  properties,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  better  times — an  advance  in  rates  or  a  less  price 
foi  coal,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  not  expect  more  prosperous  times  for  the 
country  generally  than  we  have  nad  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Austin.  In  freight,  no;  in  passengers,  yes.  The  Titanic 
disaster  was  a  very  serious  blow  to  all  water  Imes  for  passenger 
business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  time  of  the  year  did  that  occur  ? 
Mr.  Austin.  That  occurred  in  March  or  April. 
The  Chairman.  In  April. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Outside  of  that  disaster  you  have,  you  say,  no  reason 
for  better  prospects? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the  way  of  passenjger  business. 
Mr.  Hardy.  And  your  lines  with  these  connections  can  only 

live 

Mr.  Austin.  That  one  line,  that  freight  line  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  .your  other  lines  make  a  profit  ? 
Mr.  Austin.  We  experimented  last  year,  and  we  eked  out  an 
existence. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  in  part  of  vour  lines? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  Eastern  always  has  made  a  very  good  profit. 
That  is  runningeast  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There,  you  say,  your  competition  is  the  Boston  & 
Maine  line. 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
HartfcH-d  system? 

Mr.  Austin.  No,  sir ;  that  is  a  little  line,  owned,  I  think,  by  two  or 
three  individuals.  It  is  the  Maine  Transportation  Co.  They  carry 
only  freight. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  not  the  Boston  &  Maine? 
Mr.  Austin.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral; they  are  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Boston  &  Maine  is  controlled  by  the  New  York, 
Ke^w  Haven  &  Hartford,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Austin.  I  have  heard  it  said  here  they  control  51  per  cent  I 
did  not  know  what  the  facts  were. , 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  a  rail  line  controlled  by  the  New  York,  Xew 
Haven  &  Hartford  t 

Mr.  Austin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Buckland,  have  you  anyone  else! 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  Mr.  George  S.  Hobbs,  vice  president  of  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.,  who  operates  a  small  line  of  steamers 
on  the  coast. 

TESTmONY  OF  HB.  OEOBOE  S.  HOBBS,  SECOND  VICE  FBESDEHT 
MAINE  CENTBAL  BAILBOAD,  FOBTLAND,  ME. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  name,  address,  and 
your  business. 

Mr.  HoBBs.  George  S.  Hobbs,  second  vice  president  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  Portland,  Me. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  We  control,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  railroad  operating  in 
Maine  and  the  northern  part  of  New  England,  and  we  touch  at  na- 
merous  places  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  have  connections  north 
and  south,  north  with  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  Canadian  PaciiSc, 
Grand  Trunk,  and  Quebec  Central ;  south  with  the  Boston  ft  Maine 
and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1912,  we  carried  6,793,519  tons  of  freight 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  railroad? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes,  sir.  We  operate  two  small  feeding  boat  lines; 
one  running  out  of  Rockland  to  some  coast  points  ana  summo*  re- 
sorts, and  the  other  running  out  of  Mount  Desert  Ferry,  nmning 
to  Bar  Harbor  and  other  coast  resorts  along  there. 

Our  tonnage  on  those  boats  received  at  the  various  landings  by 
both  lines  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  3,134  tons.  The 
amount  forwarded  from  those  landings  which  we  handled  on  the 
boats  was  20,709  tons. 

Mr.  Bull,  in  his  evidence  before  your  committee,  stated  he  haJ 
been  unable  to  obtain  rates  with  us  to  and  from  certain  of  our  ter- 
ritory, and  in  connection  with  this  I  will  state  to  you  that  the  Bull 
Steamship  Line  operating  between  New  York  and  Stockton  HarlK^r 
has  no  connection  with  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  We  do  not 
run  to  Stockton  Harbor.  We  connect  with  the  Bangor  &  AroostoDk 
Railroad  at  Northern  Maine  Junction,  20  miles  from  Stockton  Har- 
bor, and  we  have  in  eflfect  certain  local  rates  from  certain  parts  •'►f 
our  territory  to  Stockton  Harbor,  and  under  those  rates  the  Bull 
Line  takes  and  holds  certain  business.  Those  rates  were  put  in  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  ordinary  traffic  interchange,  by  request  of 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad.  In  this  other  territory  north 
of  there  where  rates  have  been  asked  for  there  is  a  limited  amount 
of  tonnage,  but  it  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  by  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  for  them  to  request  interchange  rates  with 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  being  operated  under  local  rates.  We 
interchange  business  at  Portland  with  the  Eastern  Steamship  Cor- 
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poration  on  Boston  business  on  a  division  of  locals,  in  just  the  same 
way  that  the  Stockton  business  is  handled  with  the  Bull  line.  We 
also  ixiterchange  at  Portland  business  with  the  New  York  line  of  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  under  through  rates  to  and  from 
various  points  in  the  State  of  Maine.  They  give  us  a  pretty  good 
little  tonnage  and  we  gi^e  them  a  pretty  good  tonnage;  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  very  good  tonnage  in  both  directions.  We  have 
a  large  interchange  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  and  part  of 
that  l>usines  comes  to  New  York  via  the  Metropolitan  Line,  con- 
trolled by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  and  there  are  also 
rates  in  effect  to  and  from  all  ports  of  New  England  to  the  West 
and  South.  Those  through  rates  via  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road have  been  open  for  vears,  and  a  large  and  satisfactory  inter- 
change has  been  established,  and  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford has  given  our  shippers  in  the  State  of  Maine  a  very  satisfactory 
distributing  territory  and  a  territory  that  is  valuable  to  us  as  a 
distributing  territory. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  more  that  I  can  say  in  re- 

fard  to  the  situation,  except  what  the  Bull  Line  wanted  from  us  was 
usiness  which  they  were  proposing  to  take  at  cut  rates,  and  we  did 
not  think  we  could  do  anything  for  them  other  than  to  interchange 
on  the  basis  of  whatever  the  local  rates  were. 

The  Chaikman.  And  his  statement  before  the  committee,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  was  correct? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes.  If  there  are  any  other  questions  your  committee 
would  like  to  ask  I  should  be  pleased  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  decline  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any 
other  than  the  local  rate? 

Mr.  HoBBs.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  operates  prejudicially  to  his  line? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we  were  unable  to  see  how  it  would  op- 
erate prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  public  or  of  the  established 
lines  with  whom  we  interchanged  freight. 

The  Chairman.  What  established  lines? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  The  Maine  Steamship  Line  via  Portland ;  the  Metro- 
politan Steamship  Line,  and  other  lines,  via  Boston,  including  the 
Merchants  &  Miners'  and  the  Clyde  Line;  the  Boston  &  Maine  Kail- 
road,  including  the  New  Bedford  and  the  Fall  River  Line 

The  Chairman.  The  cogent  reason  was  this,  that  if  you  were  to 
interchange  with  him  at  that  point  it  meant  a  short  haul  for  you  as 
against  a  long  haul  if  you  interchanged  rates  with  those  other  lines 
at  Portland  and  Boston? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons.  Another  one  was  that 
we  could  not  see  that  there  was  any  fair  return  for  us  in  the  business 
which  he  could  give  us.  We  could  not  see  any  particular  value  to 
the  traffic. 

The  Chairman.  No;  because  what  he  delivered  to  you  would 
simply  involve  a  short  haul,  and  what  you  delivered  to  him  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  long  haul  ? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  HoBBS.  I  believe  that  is  all. 
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in  New  England  in  regard  to  the  control  by  the  New  Haven  system 
of  the  existing  lines.  I  am  still  further  fortified  in  that  belief  by  the 
advantages  which  New  England  might  have  in  establishing  addi- 
tional lines  upon  the  opening  of  the  canal  between  the  New  England 
coast  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the  lawfulness  of  which,  in  my  mind,  is 
subject  to  some  doubt  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  act.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  the  courts  will  interpret  the  phrase  "  Which  does 
or  may  compete."  To-day — Mr.  Campbell  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  regard  to  the  figures — for  instance,  we  participate  in  a 
through  rate  or  $1  per  hundred  pounds  on  cotton  piece  goods,  all  rail, 
going  from  New  England  points  to  the  Pacific  coast  points.  The 
amount  which  the  New  Haven  line  receives  out  of  that  through  haul 
is  comparatively  small.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we  should 
have  the  right  to  put  on  a  line  from  New  England  ports  to  the  Pacific 
ports  and  haul  the  products  of  New  England  to  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  and  deliver  them  there  without  reference  to  our 
western  rail  connections.  I  doubt,  as  I  say,  our  right  to  do  it  without 
violating  the  law.  I  can  not  sum  it  up  any  more  briefly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, than  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  propriety  or  the  permission  for 
railroads  to  continue  to  operate  water  lines  or  to  acquire  additional 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  operating  them,  or  to  establish  new  lines,  even 
though  there  be  some  element  of  competition — that  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  governmental  body,  which  will  no  doubt  act  sen- 
sibly and  wisely  in  determining  whether  the  public  interest  is  thus 
best  subserved. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  more  if  I  should  talk  here 
for  half  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  with  reference  to  the  port-to- 
port  business? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  sailorman  to  know,  but  the 
arguments  which  I  have  heard  advanced  and  which  these  gentlemen 
here  who  are  engaged  solely  in  the  shipping  business  have  frequentlv 
mentioned  are  these — and  it  seems  to  me  an  argument  of  very  consicf- 
erable  weight — that  the  imit  of  loading  in  a  ship  is  the  ship  itself: 
the  unit  of  loading  in  a  railroad  is  the  car.  And,  m  so  far  as  a  ship  is 
concerned,  if  it  had  to  maintai]4^  certain  rate  or  else  go  empty,  it 
would  be  to  a  disadvantage ;  but  the  railroad  line,  because  it  would 
only  have  to  drop  off  a  car,  would  not  be.  These  gentlemen  say,  and 
it  seems  to  me,  as  I  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  force,  that  they  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  where  if  they  need  without  notice  to  cut  a  rate  in 
order  to  fill  a  ship  in  port-to-port  business  they  ought  to  have  a  right 
to  do  it.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  very  well  get  away  from  that 
argument.  You  know  in  any  business  that  if  you  can  only  run  half 
time  that  you  are  going  to  lose  money,  and  that  it  might  pay  you  to 
take  on  enough  additional  business  to  run  full  time,  even  though  the 
additional  business  which  vou  took  on  should  not  pay  you  as  much 
as  that  which  you  already  had.  I  think  the  men  running  these  port- 
to-port  lines  have  a  pretty  strong  argument  in  that  respect 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  tiiere  ought  not  to  be  any  mini- 
mum rate  fixed. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  it.  I  am  afraid  if 
there  was  a  minimum  rate  fixed  that  it  would  become  the  maximum 
rate  and  would  be  rigid. 
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The  Chairman.  Should  there  not  be  any  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  body  of  like  powers,  as 
to  the  I'easonableness  of  the  rate? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Maximum  or  minimum? 

The  Chairman.  The  maximum  rate. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  never  have  heard  any  particular  contention  on 
the  question  of  maximum  rates  on  port-to-port  business.  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  remarks  entirely  to  minmium  rates  on  port- to-port  busi- 
ness.   I  rather  fancied  that  competition  would  take  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  object  to  the  minimum  rate  being  fixed  for 
the  reason  you  have  stated — that  many  times  they  cut  a  rate  rather 
than  let  the  ship  go  partly  full  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  are  compelled  to  make  a  rate  and  file 
it  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  could  not  vary 
from  that  rate,  oftentimes  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  with  the 
ship  partly  full,  and  that  would  result  in  a  loss,  while  me  cut  rate 
for  the  time  being  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipper? 

^Ir.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  all  of  freight  travel,  anyhow,  that  ought  to 
travel  if  thev  were  assured  of  reasonable  rates,  which  woula  be  a 
minimum?  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  vessel  which  you  say  you 
are  going  to  fill  now  for  nothing  and  carry  certain  goods  free  to  fill 
a  vessel,  is  it  not  practically  true  that  the  whole  amount  of  freight 
that  accrues  in  a  country  will  move  on  reasonable  rates? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  That  might  be  so  as  to  boats  running  on  a  regular 
schedule,  but  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  boats  that  do  not  run 
on  a  regular  schedule,  and  if  you  are  going  to  regulate  the  port-to- 
port  rates  on  those  boats  you  will  put  them  at  a  very  serious  disad- 
vantage, and  the  boat  which  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  these  boats  here,  there,  and  somewhere  else  to- 
morrow, if  they  were  required  to  charge  a  minimum  rate,  would  not 
it  rather  steady  business?  By  reason  of  having  no  minimum  rate 
you  can  adopt  your  cutthroat  methods  of  knocking  out  competition, 
but  if  you  had  a  minimum  rate,  and  the  whole  amoimt  of  freight  is 
going  to  move  sometime,  in  some  way,  unless  you  put  such  excessive 
rates  on  it  as  to  destroy  the  profit  in  the  freight.  Now,  by  this  cut- 
throat business  of  taking  freight  sometimes  for  nothing  ao  you  not 
rather  disturb  and  disorder  the  whole  system  rather  than  benefit 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  BUCKLAND.  I  think  that  your  statement  is  admirably  put  as 
to  the  effect  of  unlimited  and  unregulated  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  not  regulate  it  unless  you  have  a  minimum 
rate  at  all,  can  you,  unless  by  combination  of  the  interested  parties? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Hardy,  I  do  not  know  enougn  about 
the  port-to-port  business  to  speak. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  so  much  more  than  I  do  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  interrogate  you. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Seriously,  our  port-to-port  business  is  so  compara- 
tively small  that  I  do  not  know  now  to  meet  that.  I  should  think 
the  gentlemen  here  who  are  engaged  in  that  could  better  answer  your 
question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  get  another  line  on  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Buckland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardt.  You  say  that  the  Panama  Canal  bill  is  wrong  because 

!^ou  believe  that  in  freight  shi{>ments  from  somewhere  in  New  Eng- 
and  to  somewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast  your  road  participates  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  total  charge 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  you  ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  on  a  line  of 
ships  to  go  by  way  of  Panama  yourselves  in  order  to  get  that  total 
charge? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  benefit  yourself  more  ? 

Mr,  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  road,  as  a  railroad,  is  only 
interested  in  the  earnings  of  your  road,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Buckland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  if  you  own  all  these  other  properties  you 
are  interested  in  them,  but  as  a  railroad  proposition,  ii  you  have  free 
and  untrammeled  railroads  with  which  you  connect  going  west  to 
San  Francisco,  and  you  have  free  and  untrammeled  railroad  line 
boats  with  which  you  connect  going  south  and  then  west  to  San 
Francisco,  by  that  very  prohibition  are  you  not  given  two  parties 
with  whom  you  can  deal  and  through  whom  you  can  ship,  and  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  either  the  connection  of  the  railways  at 
your  terramus  or  to  use  the  connection  of  the  ships  that  are  going 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  ships  car- 
ried tne  balance  of  your  goods  cheaper  that  way  than  the  railway, 
would  you  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  by  those  ships  being  independent  ? 

Mr.  BuckliAnd.  If  I  could  be  sure 

Mr.  Hardy. That  they  would  be  independent? 

Mr.  Buckland.  If  I  could  be  sure  that  there  would  be  established 
a  line  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  independent  of  these  other  roads. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  do  not  care  whether  they  are  independent  or 
not — ^that  would  run  and  keep  its  rates  reasonable,  and  have  the  same 
interest  in  developing  New  England  that  we  have 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that 

Mr.  Buckland.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  to  finish  my  sentence — 
that  is  dependent  for  its  very  existence  on  the  prosperity  of  New 
England  as  we  are  dependent,  then  I  should  answer  "  Yes."  I  do 
not  know  of  any  interest  so  great  as  ours  in  New  England.  I  know 
of  no  interest  that  has  so  much  at  stake  as  we  have  in  the  prosperity 
of  those  six  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  idea 

Mr.  Buckland.  Just  a  moment.  I  want  to  be  in  a  position  where 
I  know  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  maintain,  if  possible,  tne  commercial 
supremacy,  or  at  least  the  present  commercial  status,  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  the  trouble  about  the  whole  thing  that  vou 
want  to  play  Providence  for  New  England  and  build  up  her  in<ius- 
tries,  ana  through  your  operation  build  up  a  country,  build  up  an 
industry,  build  up  your  section,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  laws  of  Nature 
or  natural  laws  of  advantage?  If  you  have  the  benefit  of  two  com- 
peting lines,  one  water  and  one  rail,  they  would  have  as  much  interest 
in  New  England  as  the  rail  route,  after  you  leave  it,  unless  you 
propose  by  manipulation  to  say:  As  I  have  understood  it  is  the 
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honest  view  of  railroads,  they  will  build  up  a  new  country  and  they 
will  carry  freight  for  nothing  to  that  new  country,  raising  the  rat^ 
on  intermediate  points^  and  in  various  ways  the  railroads  who 
carry  in  competition  with  water  away  below  cost,  recouping  them- 
selves on  the  intermediate  points,  in  that  way  assuming  the  province 
of  Providence  itself,  and  deciding  which  coimtries  they  will  prosper 
and  which  thev  will  not.  You  want  to  build  up  New  England  by 
combination  of  rail  and  water  ownership  that  will  prevent,  if  it  is 
allowed  to  be  complete,  any  competition  between  the  transcontinental 
lines  and  the  water  routes  through  the  canal.  That  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  proposition  if  the  railroads  owned  those  canal  boats, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  BuGKLAND.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  would  it  not  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  BucKiiAND.  First  of  all,  1  do  not  admit  your  premises  that  we 
are  trying  to  "play  Providence." 

Mr.  Hardt.  it  looks  to  me  like  that,  if  that  is  what  you  mean 
by  "  building  up  New  England." 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  About  65  per  cent  of  our  stock  is  owned  in  New 
England,  and  of  that  amount  over  one-half  is  the  investment  of 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  their  dividends  and  returns  from 
our  capital  for  their  support,  in  a  large  measure.  I  wish  to  answer 
the  question:  It  is  not  the  part  of  Providence,  but  is  the  part  of 
hard-headed,  selfish  business  interest  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  New 
England 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  are  getting  close  to  the  line  now. 

Mr.  BrcKLAND  (continuing^.  Maintains  its  present  status,  at  least 
as  against  the  other  communities  in  this  country  more  advantageouslv 
situated  with  reference  to  the  raw  material  than  is  New  England. 
There  is  not  a  ton  of  coal  in  New  England,  there  is  not  a  ton  of  iron 
in  New  England,  of  copperj  or  cotton,  or  wool,  or  of  any  of  these  raw 
materials.  We  have  nothing  there,  sir,  but  the  ingenuity  of  our 
people,  their  thrift,  the  skilled  labor,  a  few  water  powers,  and  our 
climate.  The  commoditj  in  which  we  deal  is  transportation,  a  com- 
modity vital  to  an  evening  process  which  shall  put  New  England  or 
keep  New  England  at  least  on  the  map  as  competitors  with  other 
pails  of  this  country,  and  only  by  becoming  successful  competitors 
can  they  prosper,  and  only  by  their  prospering  can  we  obtain  any 
revenue. 

The  Chairman.  As  1  understand  it,  you  want  New  England  to 
be  in  a  condition  that  her  manufacturing  interests  may  deliver  their 
commodities,  say,  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  competition  with  any 
others? 

Mr.  BrcKXiAND.  Yes ;  not  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  everywhere 
else. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  want  to  be  in  a  position  where  you 
could  gather  and  deliver  in  New  England  to  her  factories  raw  ma- 
terial upon  which  she  is  dependent  for  the  prosperity  of  her  indus- 
tries? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  do  that  you  think  that  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  should  own  ships  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  that  these  industries  may  continue  to  be  rostered  and  fur- 
nished tonnage  for  your  road's  earnings? 
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Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  should  just  like  to  modify  that  answer  this 
way — ^it  should  not  be  prohibited  from  owning  ships  if  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Understand.  I  am  not  against  the  enterprise  of  Xei 
England  going  into  the  snij)  owning  and  operating  business;  bat 
when  you  ma£e  a  combinauon  between  your  railroads  which  go 
across  the  continent  and  your  ships  which  go  around  the  continent 
you  have  destroyed  all  opportunity  for  any  competition,  and  unle^ 
there  is  some  severe  regulation  and  effective  regulation,  you  put 
the  welfare  of  New  England  and  the  balance  of  the  country  con- 
cerned in  that  transportation  in  the  hands  of  one  combination. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Mr.  Hardy,  answering  that  question — and  I  did 
answer  it,  I  thought,  before  the  Panama  Canal  Committee,  and  we 
are  ^oing  a  little  afield  in  this,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  say  it— 
I  think  if  vou  had  permitted  transportation  through  the  canal  to 
be  absolutely  free  and  untrammeled  the  question  of  your  $1.10  a 
ton  registered  cargo  does  not  cut  any  figure  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  much. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  You  would  have  had  a  competition  and  traffic 
through  the  canal  such  as  the  world  never  has  seen,  and  my  reasons 
are  these :  Speaking  as  a  railroad  man,  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  the  transcontmental  roads  were  able  to  get  anywhere  nearly 
together  on  any  question  regarding  transcontinental  rates ;  and  if  you 
taSe  the  one  which  was  attacked  most  of  all,  the  Southern  Pacific,  that 
desired  to  go  through  the  canal,  and  conceive  that  it  would  establish 
a  good  line  of  steamers  through  the  canal  operating  into  the  At* 
lantic  ports,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  six  months  before 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  St. 
Paul  would  have  insisted  that  they  should  have  their  own  Una 
through  that  canal  and  into  their  own  terminals  rather  than  to  de- 
pend upon  a  road  whose  interest  it  was  to  turn  all  the  revenues  to 
the  particular  road  that  owned  the  ships. 

Tne  Chairman.  Either  that  or  else  there  necessarily  would  have 
followed  a  communitv  of  interests  in  the  lines. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  care  of  that, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  physical  or  economic  conditions  will  permit 
it.  I  know  that  so  far  as  our  own  line  is  concerned  we  should  never 
be  dictated  to  by  any  transcontinental  line  as  to  how  we  were  to 
deliver  our  manufactured  New  England  goods  into  Pacific  coast 
ports  or  any  other  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  trouble  about  it — this  thing  could  become 
bigger  and  bigger  every  year.  The  tendency  is  to  combine,  and  after 
a  wnile  the  interests  would  all  agree  on  a  certain  program,  and  what 
on  earth  can  stop  them  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  The  thing  that  you  last  cite  is  that  you  distrust 
your  own  Government,  your  own  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
whose  function  it  is  to  control  that  very  situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  we  not  the  right  to  distrust  it,  if  for  20  years 
they  could  not  get  it  established  that  they  had  the  power  to  fix  the 
rate? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  You  have  that  power  to-day;  the  rates  are  fixed; 
they  have  the  right  to  control  it,  and  they  are  controlling  it  down 
there  on  F  Street  every  day.    If  you  will  permit  me  to  say  it,  I  feel 
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that  the  interest  of  the  public  which  you  as  legislators  are  bound  to 
conserve  lies  in  giving  them  proper  rates  and  proper  facilities. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Giving  the  public  that? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Giving  the  public  proper  rates  and  proper  facili- 
ties. That  is  right  and  fair,  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
by  one  or  a  dozen  lines. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  makes  a  heap  of  difference  whether  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  one. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  If  you  have  not  a  permanent  one,  ^u  charge  dere- 
liction of  duty  upon  the  body  you  have  invested  with  the  power  to 
take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Of  the  inability — ^they  may  not  be  derelict,  and  yet 
hunting  with  all  their  might  to  find  themselves  incapable. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  have  not  found  them  confessing  any  incapability 
in  that  respect.  I  am  afraid  that  we  should  get  into  a  digression 
here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  combination  is  the  solution  of  the  whole 
thing,  or  monopoly? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Mr.  Hardy,  I  do  not  see  economically  how,  as  I 
said  before,  competition  and  governmental  regulation  can  coexist 
long. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  were  opposed  to  both  maximum  and 
minimum  regulation  by  tne  Government,  so  that  it  knocks  at  the 
Govemment  ? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Government  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  On  port-to-port  business? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  BucKiiAND.  I  said  I  did  not  know  enough  about  port-to-port 
business  to  answer  that  question.  I  was  talking  vicariously — I 
thought  you  understood  that — when  I  was  talking  about  port-to-port 
business.  I  would  a  good  deal  rather  have  the  gentlemen  who  are 
competent  to  speak  upon  that  answer  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  suggesting  the  reasons  they  were  giv- 
ing? 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burke.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Buckland  where  a  copy 
of  the  Massachusetts  report  upon  the  physical  valuation  of  your  rail- 
roads can  be  obtained? 

Mr.  Buckland.  This  is  the  onl^  copy  I  have.  It  is  issued  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  Wright  &  Potter  Printmg  Co.,  State  printers. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  it  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  Buckland.  It  is  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

You  asked  me  to  furnish  jrou  some  statements.  I  think  I  read 
that — in  regard  to  the  relation  of  our  earnings  to  our  operating 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buckland.  I  have  had  Price  &  Waterhouse,  chartered*  ac- 
countants of  New  York  City,  take  for  30  months  our  earnings  and 
revenue  on  freight,  passenger,  mail,  and  express,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  to  the  Railway  Mail  Pay  Cfommission  some  facts 
in  regard  to  receipts  and  deficits,  and  I  will  make  up  and  give  you  a 
little  later  a  r£sum6  of  that  situation. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  the  total  receipts. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  do  not  think  it  gives  that.  If  there  is  anything 
you  want  I  will  come  before  the  committee  at  any  time  and  give  it  to 
you. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  is  total  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Mr.  BucKLAND.  I  will  try  to  get  that  for  you. 

TESTDIONT  OF  R.  C.  MOOSE,  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  XAHAOER,  XEB- 
CHAlSrrS  &  MDTERS'  TRAHSPOSTATIOH  CO.,  BALTDfORE,  KD. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  your  full  name,  residence,  and  busi- 
ness to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moore.  R.  C.  Moore,  freight  traffic  manager,  Merchants  & 
Miners^  Transportation  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  does  your  line  operate? 

Mr.  Moore.  Boston,  Providence,  Fall  River,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Savannah,  and  JacksonviUe. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  esLch  line  separately. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  a  line  from  ±*rovidence  via  Fall  River  to 
Philadelphia,  a  line  between  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  a  line  between 
Philadelphia,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville,  a  line  between  Baltimore. 
Savannan,  and  Jacksonville,  a  line  between  Baltimore,  Newport 
News,  and  Boston,  a  line  between  Norfolk  and  Boston,  a  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Newport  News,  Norfolk^  and  Providence. 

The  Chairman.  Between  what  ports  is  yours  the  only  line! 

Mr.  Moore.  The  only  direct  line? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Well,  there  is  no  other  line  between  Baltimore  and 
Savannah  and  Jacksonville.  There  is  a  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  Jacksonville.  There  is  no  other  direct  line  between  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  or  between  Philadelphia  and  Providence,  nor  is  tnere 
any  direct  line  between  Norfolk  and  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Jack- 
sonville is  the  only  other  competing  line! 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  the  only  direct  competing  line  between  any  two 
ports  served  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  the  Southern  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  your  rates  and  those  of  the  Southern 
Steamship  Co.  compare? 

Mr.  MooRE.  As  a  general  proposition  they  are  about  the  same.  In 
some  cases  their  rates  are  lower  than  ours.  Whether  we  have  any 
rates  lower  than  theirs  I  can  not  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  either  to 
cut  the  rate? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  aim  to  charge 
reasonable  rates.  Of  course,  competition  enters  into  what  we  charge 
in  a  good  many  cases.  We  may  handle  shipments  at  an  unreasonable 
rate,  yet  competition  forces  us  to  charge  that  rate  or  else  retire  from 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Competition  with  this  other  line? 
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Mr.  MooRE.  Not  only  with  this  other  line,  but  what  we*  term 
*^  traiDi> "  service.  The  longer  the  water  haul  the  keener  the  tramp 
competition  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  cargo 

Mr.  MooBE.  Any  business  that  a  steamer  line  handles  capable  of 
cargo  movement — and  cargo  concentration — competition  on  that  with 
outside,  tramp  lines,  wheUier  steamer,  barge,  or  sail,  is  very  keen, 
and  the  longer  the  water  haul  the  keener  competition  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  package  freight! 

Mr.  Moore.  In  package  freight  the  competition  is  not  as  keen  as 
it  is  on  stuff  that  is  capable  of  cargo  movements.  There  is  some 
freight  moving  in  packages,  however,  which  is  capable  of  that.  I 
have  in  mind  particularly  canned  goods  out  of  Baltimore.  That 
movement  is  very  heavy  and  capable  of  cargo  movements,  and  for 
that  reason  competition  is  particularly  keen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  on  your  tariff  in  port-to-port 
busine^? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  operate  on  your  tariff  in  port-to-port 
business? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  have  a  tariff,  which  is  not  on  file  with  the 
commission,  however. 

The  Chairman.  The  Southern  Steamship  Co.  also  operates  on  a 
tariff? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  tariffs  are  the  same,  practically  ? ' 

Mr.  MooRE.  Without  having  compared  them  personally  I  would 
not  say.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say  they  are  practically  the  same. 
There  may  be  some  few  commodities  on  which  there  is  a  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Those  commodities,  however,  are  relatively  un- 
important? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  should  say  that  those  are  the  commodities  that  move 
in  large  quantities.  Take  naval  stores  northbound,  I  do  not  know 
what  rate  they  are  charging.  Take  lumber,  I  do  not  know  what  rates 
they  are  charging. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  conference  or  any  understand- 
ing between  you  as  to  fixing  the  rates? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  no  agreement  as  to  any  rates  between  our 
ports  with  anyone. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  conference  as  to  rates? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  occasionally  confer  with  our  rail  connections,  and 
we  occasionallv  confer  with  the  steamship  lines,  but  there  is  no 
agreement  at  all,  even  on  the  port -to-port  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  the  commodities  are  all  considered  important, 
but  they  are  more  in  the  nature  of  cargo  commodities,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Moore.  That,  I  should  say,  is  largely  true. 

Mr.  Hardt.  There  is  hardly  any  difference  to  amount  to  any- 
thing in  what  is  called  regular  package  freight? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  have  some  lower  rates  than  we  have  on  what 
is  known  as  package  freight.  I  can  not  say  what  that  is,  but  I 
dare  say  you  have  that  information  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  service  between  Philadelphia  and 
Jacksonville? 
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Mr^  MooRE.  Three  sailings  a  week  in  each  direction. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  that  of  the  other  line? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  really  do  not  know;  I  think  it  is  sometimes  once  a 
week  and  sometimes  once  in  two  weeks.  They  will  have  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  a  regular  service,  or  is  it  irregular? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Buckland  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  in  the  Merchants 
&  Miners'  Line  is  correct,  as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  correct. 

Before  I  leave  I  would  like  to  confirm  what  Mr.  Campbell  said, 
in  that  the  New  Haven  road  has  no  control  over  us  in  the  matter 
of  our  rates,  but  the  conference  we  may  have  with  the  New  Haven  road 
in  the  matter  of  rates  is  as  between  the  two  connections.  We  look 
upon  them  as  a  connection  of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  Your  line  is  virtually  an  extension? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  look  upon  it.  The  only 
points  in  which  we  are  strictly  competitors  are  Boston,  Providence, 
and  Fall  River  to  the  South. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  competitors  with  them  between 
any  points  from  New  York  north,  includmg  New  York? 

Mr.  MooRE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  traffic  association  is  this  line  a  member! 

Mr.  Moore.  You  have  that  information.  You  furnished  us  with  a 
list  of  inquiries. 

The  Chahiman.  You  need  not  state  it.  Is  it  not  the  rule  of  the 
traffic  association  that  it  requires  unanimous  consent  for  a  new  line  to 
come  into  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  really  can  not  answer  as  to  that.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  articles  of  association,  or  whatever  they  might  be 
termed,  to  say  just  what  is  required  to  admit  a  line  to  membership. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  your  association  publish  the  through  rates  as 
required  by  the  interstate  commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  All  our  rail  and  water  rates  are  on  file  with  the  com- 
mission, and  every  regulation  we  have  applicable  to  rail  and  water 
business  is  on  file. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  published  by  this  association? 

Mr.  Moore.  No  ;  it  is  published  by  us  as  a  rule,  or  by  an  agent  of 
ours,  duly  appointed  under  the  regulations  as  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  certain  conferences 
or  associations  of  steamship  lines  published  these  through  rates,  and 
that  an  outsider  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  that  unless  he  was  allowed 
to  get  into  that  association. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  were  referring  to.  Any 
rates  that  any  other  steamship  line  I  know  of  publishes  are  published 
either  under  their  own  I.  C.  C.  number  or  under  the  I.  C.  C.  number 
of  their  agent,  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Intei'state 
Commerce  Commission.  They  are  not  published  by  any  association, 
but  by  the  lines  themselves  or  their  agent.  For  instance,  we  make  u 
given  tariff,  and  instead  of  having  a  half  dozen  different  tariffs  all 
of  the  rates  will  be  carried  in  one  tariff.    The  commission  will  not 
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allow  you  to  have  a  half  dozen  I.  C.  C.  numbers  on  that  tariflP,  so  the 
lines  appoint  one  man  as  their  a^ent,  and  his  I.  C.  C.  number  is  used. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  the  same  man  as  your  a^ent  that  the  other 
companies  have? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  Take  Mr.  Ryan,  for  instance,  at  Richmond.  He 
is  the  agent  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Clyde,  the  Merchants  &  Miners, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Warfield's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  stated  he  could  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  prorating 
that  was  given  other  members  of  the  association  without  going  to 
great  expense  to  publish  rates,  which  his  line  could  not  well  afford 
to  do,  while  these  others  got  together  and  shared  that  expense. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  did  not  read  Mr.  Warfield's  testimony,  and  do  not 
know  to  what  he  referred. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  us  in  your  return  the  port-to-port  rates 
of  your  company.  Now,  do  you  conform  to  them ;  are  those  the  actual 
rates  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  absolutely  do.  We  have  no  specialties,  as  you 
term  them ;  that  is,  we  do  not  charge  one  man  a  lower  rate  than  some- 
body else.    Whatever  rate  we  have  applies  to  all  alike. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  published  rates  are  the  rates  you  actually 
charge? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  the  rates  we  actually  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
between  shippers? 

Mr.  Moore.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  Either  as  to  quantity 

Mr.  Moore.  I  repeat  that  whatever  rates  we  have  in  effect  apply 
to  all  alike  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  say,  "  The  same  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions." If  one  shipper  ships,  say,  a  large  amount  of  freight  a  year 
and  another  shipper  a  small  amount,  does  the  larger  shipper  get  a 
preferential  rate? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  onlv  unit  of  difference  we  make  is  the  carload  and 
less  than  a  carload. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  what  you  call  the  carload  rate  and  the 
less  than  carload  rate? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  only  difference? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  the  only  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  with  shippers  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  grant  no  rebates? 

Mr.  Moore.  None. 

The  Chairman.  You  treat  all  shippers  alike,  except  that  there  is 
a  less  rate  for  a  carload  or  more  than  lor  less  than  a  carload  ? 

Mr.  MooRE.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
to-morrow,  Friday,  February  14, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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FBTDAY,  FBBBTTABT  14,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Stone,  Humphrey,  Stevens,  Wil- 
son, Ayres,  Faison,  and  Post. 

lESTIKONY  OF  MB.  H.  H.  HAINES,  TRAFFIC  MANAOEE  OF  THE 
GALVESTON  COMMEBCIAL  ASSOCIATION,  OALYESTON,  TEX. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Haines,  what  is  vour  position? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  am  traffic  manager  of  the  Galveston  Commercial 
Association,  Galveston,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  you  desire  to  make  before 
we  interrogate  you  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  understood,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  desired  some 
information  with  respect  to  the  rate  situation  which  now  exists,  and 
which  has  existed  for  a  number*  of  years  past^  from  points  in  the 
Central  States  to  Texas  points,  both  via  aU-rail  routes  and  via  the 
rail-and-water  routes  through  New  York  and  Gralveston.  If  it  is 
your  desire  to  have  that  information,  I  can  recite  those  conditicMis  to 
you  as  they  have  existed  since  1886. 

In  1888  and  1889  I  was  a  stenographer  and  rate  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
Railroad  at  Palestme,  and  it  was  there  that  I  first  became  familiar 
with  this  Texas  situation.  At  that  time  and  for  some  time  prior 
thereto — I  do  not  know  how  long — rates  to  Texas  were  made  on  a 
fixed  rate  to  St.  Louis  which  applied  to  all  Texas  common  points. 
Rates  from  points  beyond  St.  Louis,  in  Chicago  territory,  Cincin- 
nati territory,  Detroit  territory,  and  Cleveland  territory  were  made 
on  fixed  differentials  over  the  St.  Louis  rate.  For  instance,  if  the 
first-class  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  common  points  was  $1.37, 
and  the  first-class  differential  from,  say,  Pittsburgh  territory  was  20 
cents,  the  rate  from  Pittsurgh  to  Texas  common  points  would  be 
$1.57  first  class.  If  the  rate  from  St  Louis  was  changed  and  made, 
say,  $1.27,  the  rate  from  Pittsburgh  territory  would  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. That  is,  it  would  still  be  made  by  adding  the  20  cents 
differential,  and  it  would  become  $1.47.  That  parity  of  rates  was 
maintained  consistently.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston 
was  fixed  at  a  given  rate.  Say  that  first-class  rate  was  75  cents,  then 
there  was  added  to  that  rate  the  local  from  Galveston  to  the  Texas 
conmion  point,  which  we  will  say  was  87  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  water  rate  or  the  mil 
rate? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  am  speaking  of  the  water  rate  from  New  York  to 
Texas  common  points,  to  the  same  destinations  that  were  covered 
by  this  rate  arrangement,  all  rail,  that  I  have  just  d^ribed. 

The  agreement,  then,  between  the  rail  lines  operating  aU  rail  and 
between  the  rail  and  water  lines  operating  via  the  Gulf  route  was 
such  that  any  change  in  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  common 
points  was  immediately  reflected  to  the  same  extent  in  the  rate  from 
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New  York  via  the  water  route.  In  other  words,  if  a  rate  were  re- 
duced from  St.  Louis  a  corresponding  reduction  was  made  from  all 
defined  territories  via  the  rail  lines,  and  the  same  corresponding 
reduction  was  made  via  the  water  route.  There  was  a  tacit  agree- 
ment, if  not  a  positive  one,  to  the  effect  that  the  business  which 
originated  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  through  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  should  move  via  the  water 
route,  while  the  business  which  originated  west  of  that  line,  includ- 
ing the  Flttsbuigh  business,  should  move  via  the  all-rail  routes. 
That  had  the  e^t  of  absolutely  preventing  any  competition  be- 
tween the  water  lines  and  the  all-rail  lines  for  the  business,  and  was 
a  fixed  arrangement  which  established  the  territory  in  which  each 
one  of  those  two  systems  of  carriers  should  operate. 

At  that  time,  in  1888  and  1889,  until  1898,  as  I  -recall  it,  there  were 
but  two  steamship  companies  in  operation  between  New  York  and 
Galveston  (in  fact,  between  New  York  and  any  Texas  port),  the 
Mall<«7  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Morgan  Steamship  Co.  In  1898 
an  independent  company  was  put  into  the  business,  called  the  Lone 
Star  Steamship  Co.  It  was  owned,  I  am  advised,  by  the  Hogans 
of  New  York.  Their  Galveston  representative  was  Mr.  Daniel 
Ripley.  I  haye  forgotten  the  number  of  boats  that  were  in  that 
service  to  Galveston,l)ut  I  believe  there  were  three  or  four.  One  of 
them,  I  remember  quite  distinctly,  was  the  Merrimac  which  was 
subsequently  sunk  in  Santiago  Harbor  by  Capt.  Hobson. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lone  Star  Line  the  rates  which 
were  in  effect  from  New  York  to  Galveston  were,  as  I  recollect  it, 
about  75  cents  per  100  pounds  first  class.  I  can  not  be  positive  of 
that,  and  I  have  not  the  specific  data  here,  but  it  would  be  available 
in  the  records  of  the  Mallory  Line.  Tlxe  Mallory  Line  and  the 
Morgan  Line  had  a  through  working  arrangement  with  the  rail 
lines  in  Texas  by  which  through  bills  of  lading  could  be  issued  from 
New  York  or  the  seaboard-territory  points  to  points  in  the  interior 
of  Texas.  But  the  rail  carriers  refused  to  enter  into  the  same  sort  of 
an  arrangement  with  the  Lone  Star  Line.  As  I  recall  it  now,  the 
Lone  Star  Line  began  operations  by  announcing  a  rate  of  25  cents 
first  class  from  l^w  York  to  Galveston,  which  was  practically 
one-third  of  the  old  rate  that  had  been  carried  by  the  Mallory  ana 
the  Morgan  Lines.  I  heard  Mr.  Daniel  Ripley,  who  was  the  agent  of 
that  line  at  Galveston,  testify  in  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Galv^ton.  Mr.  Bipley^s  testimony  there  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  two  months,  at  the  25-cent  rate  basis,  the  Lone 
Star  Co.  made  $80,000. 

Mr.  HuMFHBET.  How  many  vessels  did  they  have  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  think,  Mr.  Humphrey,  it  was  three  or  four.  I  do 
not  recall  exactly.  It  was  not  very  many,  however.  The  best  of  my 
recollection  is  that  there  were  four  ships  in  that  service,  and,  as  I 
said  before  you  came  in,  one  of  them  was  the  Merriniac.  Possibly 
you  were  here. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No. 

Mr.  Haines.  One  of  them  was  the  Merrimac^  which  was  subse- 
quently sunk  in  Santiago  Harbor  by  Capt.  Hobson. 
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As  the  result  of  the  bemnnin^  of  this  independent  service  efforts 
were  made  by  the  old  established  lines  to  effectually  put  them  out  of 
business.  The  rail  lines  refused  to  make  joint  rates  or  transportation 
contracts  with  thenu  The  rail  lines  at  Galveston  even  refused  to 
receive  their  freight  unless  all  charges  from  Oalveston  to  final  desti- 
nation were  prepaid. 

Mr.  HuATPHREY.  When  was  this,  in  1899? 

Mr.  Haikes.  In  1898 ;  somewhere  about  that  period.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  the  rail  car- 
riers in  Texas  with  the  Mallory  and  the  Morgan  Lines  for  a  tUrough 
rate  from  New  York  to  t)oints  in  Texas,  Whidi  was  2  cents  ^er  100 
pounds  more  than  the  rate  from  Galveston.  In  other  words;  if  the 
rate  from  Galveston  to  a  ^v^n  t)oint  in  Texas  was  88  cents,  the  rate 
from  New  York  to  that  same  point  would  be  90  cents.  This  90-cent 
rate  was  divided  between  the  water  carriers  and  the  rail  carriers,  as  I 
recall  it  now,  50  and  50.  In  other  words,  the  water  carriers,  Hie 
Mallory  Line  and  the  Morgan  Line,  would  get  45  cents  and  the  rail 
lines  in  Texas  would  get  45  cents,  which  was  a  reduction  in  their 
local  rate  of  about  50  per  cent.  But  the  fact  that  the  rail  carriers 
refused  to  enter  into  that  same  sort  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
Lone  Star  Line  made  it  necessary  for  that  line,  if  they  were  to  com- 
pete with  the  Mallory  and  the  Morgan  Lines,  to  carry  freight  from 
New  York  to  Galveston  for  2  cents  per  100  i)Ounds.  Notwitl^tanding 
that  fact,  there  were  a  great  many  snippers  in  Galveston  who  patron- 
ized the  Lone  Star  Line.  One  firm  1  recall  quite  distinctly,  Adoe  & 
Lobit,  received  from  the  Lone  Star  Line  a  check  at  one  time  for  23 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  some  shipments  that  had  been  made  from 
New  York,  and  they  sent  it  back  to  the  Lone  Star  Line  with  the 
statement  that  they  were  prepared  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden 
of  introducing  competition  into  that  traffic.  Of  course  no  line  could 
operate  from  New  York  to  Galveston  for  2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Spanish-American  War  came  on  just  about  that  time  and 
the  Government  was  anxious  for  American  ships,  and  my  recollec- 
tion and  understanding  is  that  those  ships  were  either  chartered  or 
sold  to  the  American  Government  by  the  Hogans.  Mr.  Dillard  tells 
me  that  two  were  chartered  and  two  were  sold,  and  probably  that 
is  correct.  That  was  a  good  opportunity  for  the  Hogans  to  dispose 
of  their  vessels  to  the  Government  and  get  out  of  a  situation  that  was 
very  discouraging,  and  they  did  so.  Immediately,  of  course,  after 
their  discontinuance,  the  old  basis  of  rates  went  into  effect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  rate  of  75  cents  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  Mr.  Chairman. 
J  do  not  remember  the  exact  figure.  We  had  then  no  more  inde- 
pendent service  in  the  Atlantic  to  Gulf  ports  and  Galveston  trade 
until,  as  I  recall,  July,  1908.  For  10  years  the  Mallory  lane  and 
the  Morgan  Line  operated  the  business  entirely,  and  the  same  condi- 
tion that  existed  prior  to  1898  was  reestablished.  Changes  in  rates 
from  St.  Louis  were  reflected  in  the  rates  from  New  York.  Changes 
in  rates  from  New  York  to  Galveston  were  immediately  reflected  in 
the  all-rail  rate,  and  the  old  division  of  territory  that  I  described 
again  became  effective.  In  1908 — I  think  it  was  July  of  that  year- 
there  was  established  from  New  York  to  Texas  City,  which  is  a 
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subport  of  Galveston,  on  Galveston  Bay,  a  steamship  service  known 
as  .the  Texas  City  Terminal  Co.  This  service  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Dimon,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  that  service  were  the 
ve.ssels  that  had  formerly  been  used  by  the  Brunswick  Steamship  Co. 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  I  recall  those  vessels,  they  were  the  Ogee- 
chee,  the  SedtillUj  the  Altamaha^  the  Ockmulgee^  and  the  Ossabaw. 
These  vessels  were  built  on  the  Lake  t^pe  of  vessels,  lliey  had  all 
of  their  machinery  aft  and  all  of  their  hold  space  forward.  Mr. 
Dimon  entered  into  contracts  with  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
hv  which  he  agreed  to  transport  the  products  of  that  company  from 
>few  York  to  Texas  City  for  a  certain  remuneration,  ana  that  evi- 
dence is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission. 

An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  the  Texas  City  Co.  which  op- 
erated and  controlled  the  subport  of  Texas  City,  whereby  these  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  were  stored  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Co.  at  Texas  City.  The  result  of  the 
inauguration  of  this  service  in  1908  was  another  rate  war.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  Mallory  Line  and  the  Morgan  Line  had  filed  their 
port-to-port  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  not  having  filed  their  rates  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Oommission,  were  enabled  to  quote  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice  any  change  in  rates  that  they  saw  fit  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  understand  that  applies  to  port-to-port 
rates? 

Mr.  Haines.  It  did  at  that  time,  because  the  tariffs  were  filed  with 
the  commission.  So  the  Mallory  Line  and  the  Morgan  Line  with- 
drew their  port-to-port  rate  from  file  with  the  commission.  They 
also  withdrew  through  rates  from  seaboard  territory  to  Galveston, 
hut  they  have  always  maintained,  and  do  yet,  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  through  rates  irom  seaboard  territory 
to  interior  Texas  points. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  you  mean  that?  That  they  withdrew  their 
through  rates  from  seaboard  territory  to  Galveston,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintained  the  through  rate  from  seaboard  territory  to  in- 
terior points? 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Hardv.  They  had  published 
through  rates  from  seaboard  territory  to  Galveston,  which  were  a 
fixed  differential  over  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  and 
which  embraced  a  big  slice  of  territory  in  the  New  England  States. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  withdrew  that  rate? 

Mr.  Haines.  They  withdrew  that  rate.  So  that  the  only  rates 
that  were  in  effect  to  Galveston  proper  from  seaboard  territory  were 
a  combination  of  locals  on  New  York. 

I  am  unable  perhaps  to  give  you  details  of  all  of  the  changes  on 
those  rates.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  very  merry  rate  war  occurred. 
Iron  and  steel  articles,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  from  New 
York  to  Galveston  for  25  and  30  cents,  got  down  as  low  as  5  cents. 
Canned  goods,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  for  30  cents,  got 
down  as  low  as  10  and  12^  cents.  And  the  same  condition  existed  in 
respect  to  a  great  many  other  commodities.  Dry  goods  was  one  of 
them.  The  previous  rate  on  dry  goods  had  been  75  cents  per  100 
pounds.    That  got  down  as  low  as  25  cents  in  carloads  and  35  cents 
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in  less  than  carloads.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  be  incorrect  in  some 
of  my  statements.  Understand  I  am  giving  them  from  memor}',  but 
the  principle  I  seek  to  inform  you  of  is  absolutely  correct. 

That  condition  lasted  for  a  couple  of  years.  I  had  occasion  to 
investigate  the  increase  in  the  movement  of  business  via  the  port  of 
Galveston  for  the  first  12  months  after  these  reduced  rates  had  gone 
into  effect,  and  I  found  there  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  12 
months'  business  of  somewhere  between  150,000  and  200,000  tons. 
The  result  of  that  rate  war  made  it  possible  for  the  steamer  lines  out 
of  New  York  to  go  as  far  west  as  tne  Mississippi  Kiver  for  freight, 
which  was  taken  to  New  York,  loaded  on  those  steamers,  hauled  to 
Galveston,  and  those  shipments  reloaded  on  rail  lines  there  and 
shipped  to  interior  Texas  points  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  could  be 
moved  all  rail.  I  have  in  mind  a  shipment  of  a  carload  of  axes, 
which  originated  at  Bolton,  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  which 
moved  via  New  York  and  Galveston  to  Houston,  Tex.,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  it  could  be  moved  all-rail  from  the  Mississippi  River  points 
direct  to  Houston.  There  was  such  a  heavy  cut  in  the  rates  from 
New  York  to  Galveston  that  the  all-rail  lines  from  St.  Liouis  made 
no  effort  to  meet  those  figures,  and  the  all-rail  rates  remained  prac- 
tically stationary. 

I  should  have  said  that  some  time  in  August,  I  think  it  was  1908, 
there  was  an  advance  in  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  common 
points.  I  do  not  recollect  the  advances  on  the  different  classes. 
The  advance  on  first  class,  for  instance,  was  10  cents.  That  same 
advance  in  rates  was  made  from  New  York  to  Texas  common  points 
and  to  Galveston,  and  the  New' York  rate,  which  had  previously  been 
75  centSj  first  class,  was  made  85  cents,  first  class.  But  it  was  just 
at  this  time  that  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  came  into  being,  and 
the  withdrawal  by  the  Mallory  and  the  Morgan  Line  of  their  port- 
to-port  rates  from  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  meet,  sometimes  to  exceed  in  the  cut, 
the  rates  made  bv  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  That  condition 
lasted,  I  believe,  for  about  two  years.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
date,  but  the  next  thing  we  knew  about  that  proposition  was  that  the 
boats  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  which  I  have  mentioned,  were 
found  to  be  registered  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
as  the  property  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  "Co.  The  Clyde  Steamship 
Co.  is  one  of  the  component  parts  or  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West 
Indies  Steamship  Co.,  of  which  the  Mallorv  Line  is  also  a  part« 
After  that  information  was  secured  we  gradually  saw  advances  in 
rates  continuously  up  to  the  present  time  and  within  the  last  few  days 
we  have  had  additional  advances  in  rates. 

I  should  have  said,  too,  that  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Texas 
Steamship  Co.  into  this  service  there  was  a  very  small  list  of  com- 
modity rates  from  New  York  to  Texas  points,  I  should  say  probably 
75,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  into  the 
service  a  great  many  articles  were  taken  out  of  the  class  rates  and 
put  into  tne  commodity  rates.  We  had  a  list  of  commodity  rates  of 
possibly  500.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  many  of  those  commodity 
rates  have  been  canceled  and  the  commodities  are  now  being  handled 
upon  the  class-rate  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  is  the  higher? 
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Mr.  Haines.  The  class  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  your  rate  now? 

Mr.  ELiiNES.  New  York  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  HuMPHHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELiiNES.  Seventy-five  cents,  New  York  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  You  said  there  had  been  a  raise  just  recently,  I 
understood. 

Mr.  Haines.  Mr.  Dillard  has  prepared  a  list  of  these  recent  changes 
in  rates,  and  perhaps  he  had  better  give  you  them  when  he  gets  on 
the  stand.  The  present  rates  in  effect  from  New  York  to  Galveston, 
which  became  effective  December  16, 1912,  are  as  follows :  First  class, 
75  cents;  second  class,  63  cents;  third  class,  55  cents;  fourth  class, 
48  cents;  fifth  class,  32  cents;  class  A,  36  cents;  class  B,  32  cents; 
class  C,  27  cents;  class  D,  26  cents;  class  E,  26  cents.  These  class 
rates  supersede  the  commodity  rates,  which  have  been  in  effect  for  a 
number  of  months,  and  take  the  place  of  the  old  class-rate  basis 
which  existed  via  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  of  25  cents  on 
the  first  four  classes  where  the  present  rates  are  75,  63,  55,  and  48 
cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  did  that  sale  to  the  Clyde  Line  take  place  or 
when  did  you  discover  that  had  been  consummated? 

Mr.  Haines.  Sometime  the  latter  part  of  1909  or  the  fore  part  of 
J  910.  That  information  was  filed  in  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  known  as  the  Southwestern  Shippers'  Traffic 
case,  and  the  certificate  of  registration,  or  a  certified  copy  of  it,  was 
filed  in  that  hearing  by  Mr.  John  T.  Marchand,  special  attorney  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  a  hearing  which  was  held 
at  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hahdt.  In  1909  or  1910? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  have  forgotten  the  dates. 

Alon^j  about  the  same  time  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  came 
into  being,  there  was  established  from  Baltimore  to  Galveston  a 
steamship  service  known  as  the  Baltimore  &  Texas  Steamship  service, 
of  which  Mr.  John  F.  Lent  was  traffic  manager.  Mr.  Lent's  address 
nt  that  time  was  Pittsburgh.  That  line  operated  from  Baltimore. 
It  was  the  first  service  we  had  had  to  Galveston  from  any  Atlantic 
port  south  of  New  York.  The  rates,  you  should  undersUind,  from 
Pittsburgh  territory  to  Baltimore  are  on  iron  articles  IJ  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  or  30  cents  per  ton  less  than  they  are  to  New  York 
and  any  line  that  can  operate  out  of  Baltimore  to  Galveston  can  save 
to  the  shipper  30  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  rail  transportation  from 
Pittsburgn  territory  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  even  thou^  he  make  the 
same  rate  out  of  Baltimore  that  is  made  out  of  New  York  to  Galves- 
ton. That  line  operated  for  some  few  months  also.  It  had  a  Galves- 
ton agency,  used  chartered  boats,  the  Luckenbach's  particularly. 
They  chartered,  I  understand,  for  the  southbound  movement  only, 
the  northbound  movement  being  taken  care  of  by  loading  sulphur  at 
Sabine,  or  phosphate  rock  at  Tampa.  About  the  same  time  tnat  the 
Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  began  to  lose  its  prestige  as  a  rate  maker 
the  Baltimore  &  Texas  Steamship  Co.  suddenly  went  out  of  business. 
The  last  ship  which  they  moved  to  Galveston  was  handled  down 
there  by  the  agents  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  And  Mr.  John 
F.  Lent,  who  had  been  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Texas 
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Steamship  Co.,  accepted  service  with  the  Mallory  Line.  The  Balti- 
more &  Texas  Steamship  Co.  has  been  consistently  out  of  business 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Hu3iPHREY.  You  mean  they  do  not  run  their  vessels? 

Mr.  Haines.  No,  sir;  thej[  do  not  and  have  not  since  that  period. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  in  whose  name  those  vessels  are  chartered 
now? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  do  not.  They  are  owned  by  the  people  who  owned 
that  Luckenbach  line  of  boats;  and  they  charter  them,  I  am  told,  to 
a  number  of  people  who  may  want  to  use  them  at  different  times. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  operating  on  any  regular  schedule.  Cte- 
casionally  one  of  them  will  come  into  Galveston,  loaded  with  coal; 
some  come  occasionally  loaded  with  steel  rails;  and  once  in  a  while  we 
find  one  of  them  in  the  Texas  Steamship  Co.'s  service  imder  special 
charter.    That  is  our  information. 

The  operation  of  this  line  out  of  Baltimore  made  it  possible  for 
the  movement  of  a  great  many  canned  ffoods  from  Baltimore  to 
Texas  points,  and  at  different  times  the  Mallory  Line  and  then  the 
Morgan  Line  would  put  a  ship  into  Baltimore  and  load  it  with  a 
straight  cargo  of  canned  goods  when  the  canned-goods  movement 
would  be  on.  They  handled  several  such  cargoes  last  year,  and  one 
or  two  this  year.  Since  then  there  has  been  another  independent 
service  inaugurated  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  Texas,  the  See^- 
board  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  which  I  am  advised  is  largely  owned, 
or  was  largely  oymed  oy  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  and  was 
inaugurated  by  him  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  cargo  to 
the  port  of  Galveston,  and  as  a  feeder  for  his  independent  line  of 
railroad  which  operates  from  the  port  of  Galveston  to  a  connection 
with  the  International  &  Great  rforthem  Kailroad,  not  far  from 
Houston.  That  railroad  line  had  had  no  business,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  something  for  it  to  haul,  so  I  am  advised  that  the 
inauguration  of  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  was  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  feeding  that  railroad  line.  It  is  still  operated  with  a  very 
inefficient  and  ineffective  service,  and  a  ser\'ice  tnat  in  nowise  affects 
the  volume  of  the  business  or  the  volume  of  the  rate  and  is  utterly 
impotent,  so  far  as  it  is  a  factor  in  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Chairman.  What  line  was  that? 

Mr.  Haines.  The  Seaboard  A  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  There  is  also 
in  operation  now  between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  Port  Arthur,  what 
is  known  as  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  The  active  traffic  man  in 
charge  of  that  service  is  Mr.  George  De  Lanoy.  Mr.  De  Lanqy  is 
also  the  traffic  man  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co«  which  operates 
from  New  York  to  Texas  City,  ana  I  am  advised  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  and  of  the  Texas  City  Steam- 
ship Co.  are  largely  one  and  the  same,  although  the  properties  are 
operated  entirely  separately;  also  that  the  same  stockholders  are 
interested  in  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steam- 
ship Co. 

The  Chaihman.  It  has  been  taken  over,  has  it  not,  by  the  Agwi 
Lines? 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  not  my  understanding.  I  discussed  thi5i  mat- 
'^h  Mr.  De  Lanoy  quite  recently,  and  at  that  time  was  informed 
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tliat  they  were  operated  entirely  separately  and  distinct  from  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  properties. 

Now,  that  is  briefly,  gentlemen,  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coastwise  business.  The  Mallory  Line  and  the 
Morgan  Line  are  to-day  practically  the  only  carriers  in  that  trade  of 
moment.  They  publish  the  same  rates;  they  make  the  same  changes 
in  their  rates  at  practically  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  dates. 
Their  through  rates  are  published  in  a  tariff  that  bears  a  different 
cover,  one  for  the  Mallory  Line  and  one  for  the  Morgan  Line,  but  the 
inside  of  the  tariff  is  identical.  I  should  have  said,  however,  that 
there  is  another  steamship  line  that  has  been  inaugurated  from  At- 
lantic  ports  to  Texas  ports,  known  as  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  The 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.  uses  boats  of  the  Morgan  Steamship  Co.  The 
general  offices  of  the  Morgan  Steamship  Co.  are  also  the  general 
offices  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  local  agents  of  the  Morgan 
Line  in  the  West  are  the  local  agents  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  It 
was  announced  when  this  company  went  into  operation  that  it  would 
handle  cargo  wherever  it  occurred  from  any  port  to  any  port,  and  to 
those  of  us  who  had  been  in  this  business  for  some  time  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  fighting  machine  of  the  Morgan  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  understand  it  is  in  fact,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  It  is  in  effect  the  outfit  that  is  to  do  the  fighting,  as  we 
understand,  to  meet  any  competition  that  shows  up  and  to  oe  in'  a 
position  to  go  into  the  same  ports  and  throttle  it  as  soon  as  it 
shows  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  at  the  same  time  have  not  the  Mallory  or  the 
Morgan  Lines  changed  their  published  schedules  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Certainly.  Here  is  another  situation  with  respect  to 
the  coastwise  traffic,  and  that  is  Porto  Rico.  The  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  operates  a  line  of  steamers  out  of  New  Orleans 
as  well  as  New  York  to  Porto  Rico ;  they  also  operate  a  service  out 
of  Galveston  and  Port  Arthur.  While  tne  distance  from  Galveston 
and  Port  Arthur  to  Porto  Rico  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  from 
New  Orleans,  the  rates  are  consioerably  higher.  Inasmuch  as  the 
rates  from  all  western  points  north  of  the  Texas  line  to  New  Orleans 
and  Galveston  for  export  are  identical  on  packing-house  products, 
flour,  and  things  of  that  kind  that  move  to  Porto  Rico,  it  means^ith 
a  high  rate  out  of  Galveston,  that  we  can  not  get  a  share  of  the  Porto 
Rico  business  which  we  should  like  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  rate? 

Mr.  Haines.  It  varies,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  will  average  about  3  to 
8  cents,  something  like  that ;  sufficient  to  be  felt  in  a  transportation 
charge. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  port  conditions  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Haines.  There  are  no  port  conditions  oi  any  moment  that  have 
any  variance,  except  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  about  the  wharfage  charge?  The  companies 
own  the  terminals  in  both  places,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  No,  sir.  I  understand  in  the  long  run  the  wharfage 
charges  are  about  the  same  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In  New 
Orleans  they  make  a  berth  rate,  and  in  Galveston  they  make  a  ton 
rate. 

Mr.  Humphhey.  Does  the  city  own  the  wharves  at  Galveston  the 
same  as  it  does  at  New  Orleans? 
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Mr.  Haines.  Not  the  same  way.  The  city  of  Ghilveston  has  an  in- 
terest of  25  per  cent  in  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.,  which  they  (Stained 
by  the  surrender  of  the  street  ends  leading  to  the  water.  They  closed 
the  ends  of  those  streets  and  turned  them  over  to  the  wharf  company 
and  accepted  25  per  cent  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.'s  stocK  in 
pavment  therefor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  enables  you  to  control  the  situation,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Haines.  It  does  not  enable  us  to  control  the  situation,  but  it 
idnables  us  to  handle  the  situation  in  a  way  that  suits  us.  Two  of  the 
members  of  the  City  Commission  of  Galveston  are  directors  in  the 
Gaheston  Wharf  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  New  Orleans  owns  its  wharif  stock,  does  it? 

Mr.  Haines.  Part  of  it,  only.  There  are  a  great  many  independent 
properties  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  excuse  does  the  company  give  for  making 
this  diflference  in  charter? 

Mr.  Haines.  The  only  excuse  thCT  have  given  us  is  the  extra  cost 
of  service,  but  they  never  have  onered  us  any  figures  establishing 
that. 

Mr.  HuBiPHREY.  You  mean  extra  cost  of  service,  where  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  To  Galveston  as  compared  with  the  service  to  New 
Orleans.    They  contend  it  is  a  longer  distance  and  costs  more  money. 

JMEr.  Humphrey.  It  is  slightly  rarther,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  About  40  miles,  I  understand,  is  the  actual  sailing 
difference,  which  is  immaterial  in  a  haul,  such  as  from  Galveston  to 
Porto  Rico.  But  we  in  Galveston  sought  to  overcome  that  proposi- 
tion. We  attempted  to  put  on  our  own  line  and  subscribed  the  money 
in  town  to  handle  the  line  and  made  an  effort  to  get  an  American  boat 
to  put  in  that  service.  We  secured  the  boat  (at  least  we  foimd  one 
that  was  satisfactory  to  us — the  terms  were  satisfactory),  and  we 
were  prepared  to  charter  it.  When  we  came  to  close  that  contract 
for  that  boat  the  people  who  owned  it  asked  us  where  we  expected  to 
run  it,  and  when  we  told  them  to  Porto  Rico,  they  responded  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  they  charter  us  a  boat  to  put  in  com- 
petition with  any  of  the  coastwise  lines  regularly  operated. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  boats  belong  to  the  Luclcenbachs? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  have  forgotten,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  what  the  name 
of  that  boat  was,  but  the  man  who  conducted  tnat  correspondence 
and  who  received  that  letter  was  Mr.  James  S.  Lykes,  of  Gralvestcw, 
and  he  can  give  you  all  the  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  can  get  the  name  of  that  vessel  for  us,  can 
you  not? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes;  I  can. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Will  you? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  shall  be  glad  to.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  the  agents  proposing  to  charter  that  boat : 

Tour  letter  of  AprU  9  to  hand  this  morning  and  contents  noted.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  from  what  point  you  intend  to  make  your  sailings.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fnet,  the  owners  of  the  (I  wUl  supply  the  name  of  the  vessel)  or  any  other 
steamer  belonging  to  the  coastwise  trade  could  neither  be  sold  or  chartered  to 
run  fn  comi)etltion  to  any  of  the  domestic  lines  running  out  of  New  York.  This 
seems  lo  be  a  natural  agreement,  so  you  would  have  to  give  me  aU  particulars 
before  going  any  further  into  this  matter. 

And  when  we  did  give  him  all  the  particulars  negotiations  had 
already  ceased. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  that  an  extract,  or  are  you  reading  from  the 
letter? 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  an  extract  from  the  letter.  That  is  found  in 
a  letter  which,  as  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Southwestern  Shippers' 
TraflSc  Association,  I  sent  to  every  Member  of  Congress.  I  expect 
yon  got  one.  Mr.  Humphrey. 

We  are,  therefore,  to-day  operating  in  this  coastwise  business  to 
Porto  Rico  at  a  disadvantage.  Ordinarily  every  other  rate  out  of 
Galveston  to  every  port  in  the  world  is  the  same  as  the  rate  from  New 
Orleans.  It  must  necessarily  be  so.  But  Porto  Rico,  an  American 
possession  that  buys  a  world  of  stuff  from  Texas  every  year,  is  barred 
to  us  on  the  same  basis,  simply  because  we  have  no  competition  and 
regulation  with  that  coastwise  trade ;  and  the  people  of  Texas,  who 
would  be  glad  to  put  on  their  own  steamship  line,  can  not  get  the 
boats  to  put  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Atbes.  Why  do  you  not  build  a  boat? 

Mr.  Haines.  You  fix  it  so  we  can  build  a  boat  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  we  will  build  it. 

Mr.  Huhphbet.  You  can  get  your  boats  built  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  you  run  in  competition  witn,  can  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  never  know,  after  we  have  put  our 
money  into  that  proposition,  how  long  it  is  goin^  to  last  and  how 
long  we  are  going  to  be  protected.  I  have  had  a  nttle  experience  of 
my  own  in  the  steamship  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  us  understand  what  you  mean  by  being  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  mean  protected  a^inst  the  operations  of  these 
heavier  lines  and  older  lines  and  being  destroyed.  The  people  of 
Galveston  had  an  experience  in  this  liiie.  Every  port  in  the  United 
States  is  talking  about  the  benefit  that  is  going  to  accrue  to  it  by 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal;  every  port  is  saying  that  sort  of 
thing.  Galveston  is  the  only  port  in  the  United  States  that  has  made 
an  effort  to  establish  steamship  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal 
other  than  that  which  has  already  been  established.  Galveston  peo- 
ple put  up  their  own  money  to  furnish  this  steamer  service,  and  we 
did  not  last  any  longer  than  the  snowball  you  hear  about  sometimes. 

Mr.  HiTMPHKEi'.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  then,  you 
had  a  ship  given  you ;  now  long  could  you  run  it  under  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  now? 

Mr.  Haines.  About  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking. 
What  would  be  the  advantage,  then,  of  giving  you  a  cheap  ship? 
You  could  not  run  one  if  you  nad  it  given  to  you. 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes ;  the  advantage  m  giving  us  a  cheap  ship  would 
be  the  advantage  we  would  have  m  the  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  mean  to  Porto  Rico.  If  you  are  correct  in  your 
statement — and  I  haven't  any  reason  to  donbt  it.  because  it  coincides 
with  the  testimony  as  to  what  happened  everywhere  else — you  could 
not  do  it.  But  suppose  that  now  the  citizens  of  Galveston  should 
have  two  vessels  riven  to  them,  you  could  not  run  them  between  that 
port  and  Porto  Kico  under  the  present  conditions.  They  would  im- 
mediately crush  you  out,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  IJaines.  Immediately ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  do  not  get  into  that  ar^- 
luent  just  now.  I  did  not  understand  the  witness  to  say  anything 
about  the  difficulty  being  free  ships  or  otherwise.  He  says  it  is  this 
combination. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  says  if  he  had  a  cheap  ship,  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

Mr.  ILiRDY.  What  he  is  after  is  this  combination. 

Mr.  Haines.  What  I  want  to  do  when  this  thing  is  corrected  is 
to  relieve  us  from  all  the  difficulties  and  not  a  part  of  them.  Let  us 
not  have  to  come  back  here  again.    Let  us  finish  it  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  we  desire  now  is  to  get  after  this  combination 
which  exists,  so  that  any  independent  man  can  go  in  there,  whether 
he  has  a  million-dollar  ship  or  not. 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  we  will  agree  that  it  will  be  useless  to  do 
anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  the  situation  in  brief,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  game  you  can  not  fight, 
even  if  you  have  the  ships  given  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  break  up  the  combination. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  For  information,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what 
are  the  products  that  are  shipped  principally  to  Porto  Kico  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Haines.  Rice,  oil,  lumber,  and  fiour,  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts considerably. 

That  is  my  story,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  you  have  something  else 
you  want  elucidated. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Can  you  approximate  the  quantity  of  these  prod- 
ucts which  you  ship? 

Mr.  Haines.  No;  except  on  the  rice  business.  I  know  last  year 
one  Galveston  mill  shipped  about  200,000  pockets  of  rice.  A  pocket 
is  100  pounds.  I  can  not  give  vou  the  rest  of  them,  but  the  New  York 
&  Torto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  nas  sent  a  number  of  steamers  to  Gal- 
veston. Among  them  have  been  the  SarUurce^  which  carries  about 
3,000  tons;  the  Berwind^  which  is  perhaps  a  little  bit  smaller:  and  the 
Massapequa^  which  carries  about  4,500  tons  of  freight,  I  have 
known  those  ships  to  be  full.  But  the  service  to  Galveston  is  very 
irre^ilar,  and  there  are  two  things  that  are  essential  in  a  steamsliip 
service  out  of  any  port — re^larity  and  frequency.  Our  merchants 
find  a  difficulty  in  doin^  business  in  Porto  Rico  because  of  tlie  infre- 
quency  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sailings.  Understand  that  Texas 
has  a  great  many  fiour  mills.  Texas  raises  a  great  deal  of  wheat — 
about  20,000,000  oushels  last  year.  We  have  a  lesser  rate  from  Texas 
points  to  Galveston  than  there  is  in  effect  from  Texas  points  to  New 
Orleans.  That  is  true  also  on  rice;  but  because  of  that  lesser  rate 
the  steamship  lines  raise  their  rate  so  that  it  makes  no  difference  to 
the  fellow  wno  produces  it  whether  the  shipment  goes  through  New 
Orleans  or  through  Galveston.  His  advantage  in  being  located  near 
tidewater  and  near  deep  water  is  destroyed  oy  this  arrangement  on 
the  part  of  the  steamship  lines. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  Speaking  of  the  western  freight  that  could  come 
through  Galveston  being  charged  more  from  Galveston  to  Porto 
Rico  than  it  is  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  it  is  a  little  further  to  Galveston  from  Porto  Rico,  it  is  also  a 
little  farther  from  these  western  points  of  origin  to  New  Orleans 
than  it  is  to  Galveston,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  362  miles  from  Hous- 
ton to  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  50  miles  from  Houston  to  Galveston. 
Therefore  on  every  pound  of  freight  that  moves  through  Houston 
land  that  is  an  open  route  and  the  route  generally  used)  the  rail 
distance  to  New  Orleans  is  312  miles  greater  than  it  is  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  Orleans  the  distance 
is  only  about  40  miles  less. 

Mr.  Haines.  In  discussing  it  with  some  sea  captains  they  tell  me 
that  the  sailing  distance  is  about  40  miles  greater.  Understand  that 
in  going  to  New  Orleans  there  is  about  107  or  117  miles  of  river  to 
navigate,  and  a  ship  veering  off  to  New  Orleans  veers  off  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  out  in  the  Gulf  before  it  reaches  the  Delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  this  rail  rate  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans  for  the 
export  business  the  same  as  the  rate  from  Houston  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Not  now.  It  was  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  We  com- 
plained of  that  situation  and  had  it  remedied. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  had  a  12-cent  rate  on  cotton  from  Houston  to 
New  Orleans  at  one  time,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes ;  they  had  much  lower  rates  than  that.  They  had 
a-  5  and  6  cent  rate  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans  on  different  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  not  now  the  same  from  Houston  to  New  Orleans 
as  it  is  from  Houston  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  No  :  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  corrected  by  your  State  commission  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  relation  between  the  Insular 
I^ine  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Galveston  made  any  effort  to  establish  direct 
trade  with  Central  America  or  foreign  ports  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  some  information  as  to  the 
efforts  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Haines.  We  realized,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  this  talk  about 
the  benefit  to  different  ports  from  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
could  only  be  secured  by  having  steamship  service  with  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  Panama  Canal  is  not  going  to  be  a  particle  of  benefit  to 
anvbody,  even  if  they  are  only  10  miles  away,  unless  they  have  steam- 
ship service  there.  For  that  purpose  a  number  of  our  Galveston 
people  contributed  to  the  stock  of  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  steamers  between  Galveston  and  the  Panama  Canal  when 
it  was  completed.  There  is  plenty  of  business  moving  southbound. 
There  is  practically  no  business  moving  northbound.  The  only  thing 
available  as  northbound  cargo  was  bananas.  We  therefore  began  the 
operation  of  our  company,  which  was  known  as  the  Galveston  & 
Central  American  Banana  &  Steamship  Co.,  by  making  contracts 
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in  Central  America  for  bananas.  I  made,  I  think,  tliree  trips  down 
there.  I  made  contracts  for  the  fruit.  We  secured  an  excellent  grade 
and  a  good  supply  of  the  fruit.  We  chartered  three  vessels.  We  had 
a  paio-in  capital  stock  of  $50,000  to  begin  with,  which  was  subse- 
quently increased  $20,000.  I  contributed  out  of  my  munificent  for- 
tune $1,500;  I  got  back  thirty.  We  operated  a  number  of  boats  to 
Central  America  with  a  view  to  subsequently  running  those  boats  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  When  we  got  our  fruit  back  to  the  United  States 
we  found  (for  instance,  at  Dallas,  which  is  the  legitimate  market  of 
Galveston)  that  our  competitors  were  selling  bananas  at  75  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  rate  of  freight  from  New  Orleans  when  they 
shipped  their  bananas  was  72  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  It  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  see  what  happened  to  us  and  how  soon  it 
happened. 

Tne  Chaihman.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  happening? 

Mr.  Ayres.  Who  was  selling  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Haines.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  rfow,  we  had  endeavored  a 
number  of  times  to  induce  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  come  to  Galveston, 
and  they  had  declined.  Consequently  we  put  on  this  service  our- 
selves. Since  our  service  was  established  and  has  been  discontinued, 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  established  a  service  to  Galveston.  They 
are  operating  in  there  regularly.  They  are  giving  us  a  splendid 
service,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  set  that  service  for  $70,000,  and  if  we  can  get 
another  one  for  another  $70,000,  we  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  So  the  experiment  proved  all  right  after  all? 

Mr.  Haines.  Fine;  we  got  what  we  went  after.  That  was  the 
main  thing. 

Mr.  Ayres.  You  lost  what  you  had? 

Mr.  Haines.  We  lost  what  we  had. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  are  now  in  good  shape  as  long  as  they  see 
fit  to  deal  tenderly  with  you? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  service  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  is  putting  in  there.  It  is  improving.  We  think 
we  have  convinced  them  that  it  is  perhaps  to  their  interest  to  operate 
a  service  to  Galveston.  At  any  rate  they  are  doing  it.  If  they  dis- 
continue their  service  out  of  Galveston  it  is  just  possible  we  might 
be  foolish  enough  to  repeat  our  former  effort.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  were. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  condition  when  you  stand  simply 
on  the  grace  of  an  organization  that  will  not  let  you  help  yourselves 
and  is  good  only  when  you  get  out. 

Mr.  Haines.  It  is  a  most  exasperating  situation,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  did  you  do  with  the  boats  you  had  chartered 
in  that  venture? 

Mr.  Haines.  We  rechartered  them  to  somebody  else  and  pocketed 
the  loss. 

The  Chairman.  The  Texas  people  got  cheap  bananas? 

Mr.  Haines.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a  benefit  in  it  to  somebody.  That 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  chance  to  be  a  philanthropist,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  is  not  offering  bananas  at 
the  same  low  rate,  I  imagine? 
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Mr.  Haikes.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  hate  to  look  into  the  banana^ 
business  at  all,  and  I  do  not  Imow  what  they  are  worth. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  eat  bananas,  then  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  advise  you  to  consult  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
before  you  do.  What  lines  operate  out  of  Galveston  to  European 
points,  and  what  is  the  relation  between  those  points,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  about  60  lines  of  steamers 
operating  regularly  from  Galveston  to  European  ports.  That  em« 
braces  practically  all  European  countries — ^the  English  islands,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Russia,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan.  I  can  not  give  you  the  names  of  those 
lines,  but  the  same  principal  lines  that  operate  out  of  all  Aihericau 
ports  are  operating  out  of  Galveston. 

Mr.  Stephens  of  California.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  60  lines? 

Mr.  Haines.  Practically  60;  yes,  sir.  The  principal  lines  and  the 
lines  we  look  upon  as  being  the  influential  lines  out  of  Galveston  are 
the  Harrison  Line,  Leyland  Line,  and  Elder  Dempster,  which  operate 
to  Liverpool.  Of  course,  in  trans- Atlantic  tonnage  Liverpool  is  the 
pulse  of  that  market.  Your  rate  from  any  port  to  Liverpool  feels 
more  keenly  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  than  does  any  other 
marine  route.  We  in  Galveston,  however,  have  a  little  peculiar  situa- 
tion that  does  not  exist  in  other  ports,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Take  those  three  lines^  the  Harrison  Line,  Elder 
Dempster  Line,  and  the  Leyland  Line.  They  are  operating  in  har- 
mony, are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes;  absolutely.  Whatever  rate  one  makes,  another 
one  makes.  Whenever  you  find  out  what  the  rate  is  via  one  line,  you 
may  bank  upon  it  that  is  the  rate  via  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  conferences  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  can  not  say  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  should 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  intelligence  if  I  thought  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  the  testimony  before  this  committee  has 
been  that  there  was  an  open  rate  upon  cotton  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  not  correct.  There  is  no  open  rate  on  cotton ; 
that  rate  varies,  but  it  always  varies  via  the  different  lines  at  the 
same  moment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  you  sure  that  the  cotton  rate  from  Galveston  is 
always  the  same  by  all  those  lines,  whether  it  is  up  or  down,  on  a 
given  day? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes ;  the  only  difference  in  the  cotton  rate  is  when  a 
ship  comes  in  and  she  has,  say,  a  few  bales  of  room  left.  She  has  the 
cotton  booked,  but  it  is  not  in  town.  She  wants  to  sail  that  after- 
noon. They  go  out  in  the  open  market  and  offer  a  cent  or  two  off 
for  what  they  call  "distress"  room  in  order  to  get  the  cotton  that 
day.  If  you  wanted  to  book  your  cotton  for  any  given  period  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  you  would  pay  the  fixed  rate,  the  standard  rate, 

via  all  the  lines.  ,         ,  ^« 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  a  sort  of  privilege  among  themselves  to  fill 

space  in  the  wayyou  speak  of ?     ,  . ,     . 

Mr.  Haines.  Well,  it  is  not  a  privilege ;  it  is  a  matter  of  busineBS. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean  by  "  privilege ''  it  is  understood  that  w  ^'^  • 
violation  of  their  program  I 
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Mr.  Haines.  Oh,  no.  The  man  who  books  his  cotton  and  fails  to 
get  it  there  could,  I  suppose,  under  the  common  law,  be  held  for  that 
space;  he  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  on  that  space — dead  room  as 
it  is  called — if  he  did  not  deliver  his  cotton.  It  is  a  convenience  to 
him  and  a  saving  to  him  if  they  go  somewhere  else.  ^  The  other  fellow 
who  has  the  cotton  is  just  smart  enough  to  get  a  little  cheaper  rate^ 
But  that  does  not  affect  the  general  run  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Stephens  of  California.  Does  the  regular  consignor  have  to 
pay  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Haikes.  That  is  a  matter  of  policy  between  the  agent  and  the 
cotton  shipper.  If  you  were  a  steamship  agent  and  the  other  fellow 
was  a  cotton  shipper,  you  might  be  willmg.  to  allow  him  to  do  it  in 
order  to  get  his  business  subsequently. 

Mr.  Stephens  of  California.  As  a  rule,  you  think  the  steamship 
company  pockets  its  loss? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  think  so,  as  a  rule.  I  have  known  instances  where 
they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  testimony  before  the  committee  shows 
that  where  it  is  neceFsary  for  a  steamship  to  fill  up  that  space,  they 
may,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  go  out  and  procure  cargo,  so  many  loads: 
but  that  is  by  agreement  between  the  lines. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  understand  that  condition  exists. 

The  Chairman.  Name  some  of  the  European  ports  to  which  lines 
run  out  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  Haines.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Glasgow 

The  Chaibman.  You  name  the  United  Kingdom  ports.  Take,  for 
instance,  Hamburg 

Mr.  Haines.  German  ports,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  operate  from  Galveston  to  Hamburg! 

Mr.  Haines.  The  Hamburg- American  operates  to  Hamburg,  and 
the  North  German  Lloyd  to  Bremen.  Neither  one  takes  cargo  to  the 
other  place.  Then  we  have  some  independent  agencies  that  have 
lines  of  steamers  over  there.  The  Wilkins  A  Beall,  for  instance, 
operate  to  Bremen,  Fowler  &  McVitie  to  Hamburg. 

I  started  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  situation  in  Gal- 
veston is  a  little  different  in  one  respect  from  perhaps  any  other  port. 
We  have  several  firms  of  indepenaent  steamship  agents  there  who 
charter  what  are  called  tramp  steamers,  of  which  you  gentlemen  have 
probably  heard,  orphans  in  the  marine  business,  and  they  load  their 
steamers  for  their  own  account  during  the  busy  season  in  Galveston 
for  ports  abroad.  They  are  able  to  get  considerable  business  for 
that  sort  of  trade,  as  much  as  200,000  bales  to  the  agency  perhaps, 
and  that  at  times  has  its  effect  upon  the  rate  situation  out  "of  Galves- 
ton, but  it  is  never  very  extensive— a  cent  or  two  per  hundred  pounds 
perhaps.  But  the  old  standard  basis  of  rates  is  fixed  by  the  old- 
established,  strong  lines,  and  a  man  who  has  a  tramp  steamer  always 
realizes  that  he  can  go  into  the  market  and,  by  quoting  a  cent  or  two 
under  the  regular  lines,  get  his  share  of  the  business.  He  does  not 
get  much ;  the  bulk  of  the  business  goes  via  the  standard  lines. 

Mr.  W11.SON.  Do  all  the  lines  you  have  reference  to  have  regular 
sailings  from  Galveston? 

Mr.  Haines.  By  regular  sailings  in  the  trans- Atlantic  service  we 
mean  the  frequency  of  sailings 
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Mr.  WiiiSON,  I  have  not  reference  to  frequency;  I  have  reference 
to  regularity.    Do  they  sail  at  regular  intervals? 

Mr.  Haines.  Only  two  lines  have  regular  scheduled  sailings  out 
of  Galveston.  The  Norway  &  Gulf,  which  is  a  line  to  Scandinavian 
ports,  has  a  regular  schedule,  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  has  a 
regular  schedule  to  Bremen.  Both  those  are  passenger-carryine 
lines.  The  freight  lines  in  which  we  are  particularly  interested 
bring  the  ships  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tne  trade. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  other  sailings,  then,  are  more  or  less  infrequent 
and  more  or  less  irregular? 

Mr.  Haines.  No;  they  are  not  more  or  less  infrequent;  quite 
frequent,  in  fact,  but  they  are  more  or  less  irregular.  In  other  words, 
we  ao  not  know  this  year  what  will  be  the  saihngs  next  year.  We  do 
Icnow  that  whatever  the  requirements  are  those  old  established  lines 
will  put  in  sufficient  boats  to  meet  the  situation. 

I  may  say  that  the  average  detention  of  cotton  in  cars,  in  Gal- 
veston fast  year,  per  car,  was  2|  bales.  Now,  on  an  amount  of  about 
4,000,000  bales  that  is  pretty  good  service.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any- port  in  the  country  that  equals  that. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  service  in  the  foreign  trade  and  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  In  which  are  the  rates  more  favorable  to  Gal- 
veston ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  we  could 
answer  that  question.  The  foreign-trade  rates  are  absolutely  the 
&ame;  that  is,  from  Galveston  and  from  New  Orleans,  which  is  our 
competitor  on  the  Gulf.  The  coastwise  rates  have  in  the  last  few 
months  been  lower  to  Galveston  than  they  have  to  New  Orleans,  due 
to  the  competition  which  existed  there,  and  we  have  for  that  reason 
had  an  advantage  in  the  coastwise  trade  over  New  Orleans.  But 
with  the  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  we  have  absolutely  no  advan- 
tage over  New  Orleans  in  the  coastwise  trade.  We  have  an  advan- 
tage over  New  Orleans  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  we  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  Porto  Rico  business. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  regular  lines  from  Galveston  to  points 
in  the  Mediterranean,  France,  Holland,  and  other  points  in  Europe 
than  those  you  have  named.  Are  the  rates  not  uniiorm  between  the 
lines? 

Mr.  Haines.  They  are  uniform.  The  rate  from  Galveston  to 
Liverpool  is,  as  a  rule,  used  as  the  basis  for  rates  to  all  those  ports. 
Trans- Atlantic  transportation  by  water,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  only 
transportation  I  know  of  that  is  at  all  affected  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Three  years  ago  we  were  shipping  cotton  from  Gal- 
veston to  Genoa,  Italy,  for  18  cents  per  100  pounds.  That  was 
because  there  was  not  enough  traffic  in  the  world  for  the  ships  of 
the  world.  Cotton  at  the  same  period  went  to  Liverpool  for  about 
22  cents.  This  year  cotton  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool  brought  as 
high  as  70  cents,  but  now  that  is  a  world-wide  condition  that  brought 
that  about.  There  is  a  big  movement  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea, 
a  big  movement  of  grain  from  the  River  Plata,  and  all  of  those 
things  affect  the  transportation  market  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  there  is  a  demand  for  tonnage? 

Mr.  H.\iNES.  There  is  a  demand  for  tonnage,  and  these  same  lines 
that  are  operating  out  of  Galveston,  the  big  hnes,  operate  to  all  these 
other  places. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Haines,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  is  the  com- 
parative rate  on  package  freight  as  between  New  York  and  Gralves- 
ton  or  Liverpool  and  Galveston?    Which  is  the  higher  rate? 

Mr.  Haines.  On  westbound  business,  Mr.  Hardy,  the  cost  for  trans- 
portation from  Liverpool  to  Galveston  is  lower  than  it  is  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  I  am  talking  about  what  the  rate  is  from  New 
York  to  Galveston  as  comparea  with  the  trade  from  Liverpool  to 
Galveston. 

Mr.  Haines.  Well,  I  had  occasion  to  make  up  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  that  not  lon^  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  I  received  it. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  remember  one  commodity  in  there.  That  was 
before  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.'s  competition  was  felt.  Eng- 
lish crockery  could  be  moved  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston  for  about 
8  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  but  American  crockery,  made  in  Liver- 
pool, Ohio,  was  moved  from  New  York  to  Galveston  for  48  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  that  condition  existed  on  many,  many  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  which  was  the  higher,  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston  or  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Galveston? 

Mr.  Haines.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  Galveston  in  normal  conditions  is  very  much  higher,  probably  100 
per  cent  higher,  than  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  about  my  recollection  of  the  per  cent  in  the 
list  of  rates  that  you  sent  me  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  are  the  rates  on  cotton  between  Galveston 
and  New  York  and  Galveston  and  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  understand  that  the  rates  on  cotton  are  ordinarily 
higher  from  Galveston  than  they  are  from  New  York  or  other  Atlan- 
tic ports. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  believe  you  understand  my  question. 
How  do  the  cotton  rates  from  Galveston  to  New  York  compare  with 
the  cotton  rates  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Haines.  The  cotton  rates  from  Galveston  to  New  York  I  have 
known  to  be  higher  than  the  rates  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool,  and 
I  have  known  the  reverse  to  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  general  condition? 

Mr.  Haines.  The  general  condition  has  been  that  the  rates  from 
Galveston  to  New  \ork  are  somewhat  lower  than  the  rales  frcHn 
Galveston  to  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  asked  vou  that  because  I  have  been  confused 
about  it,  and  I  thought  I  received  a  letter  from  you  once  in  which 
you  claimed  the  other  way;  but  I  saw  a  statement  made  not  long 
ago  that  the  rate  was  much  cheaper  from  Galveston  to  New  York 
than  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool,  and  that  it  was  cheaper  per  mile. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  have  never  n^red  that^  Let  us  see.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Galveston  is  1,900  miles,  and  from  Gralveston  to 
Liverpool  is  about  4,000  miles.  I  have  never  figured  it  up  per  mile, 
but  I  should  say,  from  what  I  have  in  mind,  Siat  the  rate  per  ton 
per  mile  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool  would  on  the  average  be  less 
than  the  rate  from  Galveston  to  New  York,  I  am  not  sure  that  i^ 
correct. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  so,  although  the  man  who  gave  me  the 
figures  showed  to  the  contrary.  That  was  about  a  year  ago  when  he 
gave  them  to  me. 

Mr.  Haines.  If  he  picked  it  out  about  a  year  ago,  he  probably 
picked  out  a  local  situation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  picked  it  out  at  that  time  because  I  asked  him 
to  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Haines.  That  condition  has  existed.  Now,  for  instance,  when 
the  rate  from  Galveston  to  Liverpool  two  years  ago  was  20  or  22 
cents,  the  tariff  rate  from  Galveston  to  New  York  was  30  cents.  Of 
course,  cotton  was  carried  for  less  than  that,  but  that  was  the  tariff 
rate.  Those  things  change,  however,  but  generally  speaking  you  are 
perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  Ameri- 
can coastwise  business  is  at  least  100  per  cent  greater  than  trans- 
Atlantic  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  Mr.  Humphrey  got 
his  impression  of  that  statement  from  a  misconception  of  my  own 
remarks.  I  stated  you  had  written  me  that  on  quite  a  great  number 
of  articles  the  rate  on  them  from  New  York  to  Galveston  was  higher 
than  the  rate  on  the  same  articles  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston.  He 
got  it  reversed,  I  think. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  had  quite  a  little  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Haines 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  will  find  that  you  have  mistaken  his 
letters. 

Mr.  Haines.  Of  course,  we  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  these 
gentlemen,  because  there  may  be  a  condition  in  tne  transportation 
of  trans- Atlantic  merchandise  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston  that  tends 
to  make  lower  rates  in  that  direction  uian  would  otherwise  ordi- 
narily be^  madei  These  ships  coming  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston 
have  no  inward-bound  cargo,  and  consequently  any  cargo  they  can 
get  at  any  price  is  a  profit  to  them.  For  that  reason  they  make  lower 
rates  westbound  than  they  make  to  New  York  where  the  business  is 
established.  Galveston's  imports  are  only  about  seven  or  ei^ht  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  their  exports  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  rrtillion. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  referring  to  the  trade  to  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  What  lines  have  you  operating  in 
that  trade? 

Mr.  Haines.  We  have  the  Wolvin  Line,  operating  out  of  Texas 
City  to  Mexico ;  the  United  Fruit  Co.  operating  out  of  Galveston  to 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama ;  we  have  the  United 
Steamship  Co.  operating  out  of  Galveston  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica ;  we 
have  the  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  operating  to 
Porto  Rico.  But  all  those  lines  are  members  of  the  Gulf  Foreign 
Freight  Committee,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Chicago,  I  think. 
W.  H.  Hosmer,  I  believe,  is  their  agent. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  did  not  operate  to  Central  America? 

Mr.  Haines.  They  do  operate  to  Central  America. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  said  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  Guatemala,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  function  of  that  committee? 
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Mr.  Haines.  Candidly  speaking,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  function  of 
that  committee  is  to  mase  rates  and  to  fix  rates.  That  is  their  pur- 
pose. The  steamship  lines,  having  as  many  ramifications  as  they 
have,  could  not  be  in  business  unless  they  had  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment of  that  character.  They  are  just  as  incapable  of  conducting 
a  business  profitably  where  there  are  so  many  or  them  without  some 
sort  of  pooling  arrangement  of  that  kind  as  children  would  be, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Where  are  their  headquarters?    In  Chicago? 

Mr.  Haines.  Chicago,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  with  that  arrangement  they  can  absolutely  de- 
stroy anybody  else  they  do  not  want  in  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Absolutely.  Mr.  Hardy,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  tnat  these  steamship  lines  be 
permitted  to  make  some  sort  of  arrangement  of  that  kind.  There 
is  not  any  doubt  about  it.  But  we  must  get  into  that  arrangement 
some  sort  of  governmental  regulation  that  will  protect  the  fellow 
they  serve. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  asking  you  a  final  question,  you  said  just  now 
the  imports  of  Galveston  were  some  seven  or  eight  millions.  Does 
that  include  the  commodities  brought  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Haines.  No,  sir;  that  is  foreign  business.  The  total  of  our 
coastwise  business  in  value,  as  nearly  as  I  can  get  at  it,  is  about 
$500,000,000,  while  the  total  of  our  foreign  business  is  practically 
one-half  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  foreign  business  consisting  mainly  of  cotton 
exports  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  some  seven  or  eight  million  of  imports? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  then  your  coastwise  business,  what  proportion 
of  that  is  imports  and  exports  to  other  coastwise  ports  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  It  is  all  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  mean,  how  much  comes  into  Galveston,  and  how 
much  goes  out  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  The  imports  into  Galveston  are  much  heavier  than 
the  exports.  This  year,  however,  the  increase  in  export  coastwise 
business  has  been  marked  and  is  gradually  growing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  bulk  of  your  goods  that  come  into  the  port  there 
are  coastwise  goods? 

Mr.  Haines.  Of  domestic  make;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spoken  about  conditions  as  they  exist 
What  remedy  would  you  suggest  to  the  committee  for  these  condi- 
tions, especially  these  conference  lines,  and  particularly  these  traffic 
associations  which  regulate  and  fix  rates? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  take  this  position,  Mr.  Chairman:  That  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  business  successfully  throughout  this 
country  that  our  banks,  for  example,  should  all  be  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. An  injury  to  one  bank  is  inunediately  reflected  in  all  lines 
of  business.  I  take  just  the  same  position  with  reference  to  these 
sto.amship  lines.  They  can  not  succeed  unless  they  can  operate  at 
a  profit.  I  think  they  should  have  a  profit,  a  reasonable  profit,  but 
we  give,  to  the  coastwi-e  lines  particularly,  a  monopoly  of  the  coast- 
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^vii>e  trade.  We  do  not  let  foreign  ships  into  that  trade.  In  return 
for  that,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
common  carriers.  They  serve  our  people  in  a  way  that  nobody  else 
can  serve  them.  It  is  essential  they  serve  them  at  a  profit;  it  is 
essential  that  the  natural  advantages  of  our  people  be  protected  as 
ugainst  them.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  lines  should  be 
permitted  in  some  way  or  other  to  carry  upon  a  basis  of  rates  that 
iis  reasonable  to  all  concerned,  and  that  basis  or  agreement  should  in 
some  sense  and  in  some  manner  be  under  the  supervision  or  control 
of  the  Government. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  that  might  be  done.  It 
might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, with  full  power  to  make  all  sorts  of  rates  under  all  conditions. 
Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  who  are,  perhaps,  as  familiar  with  these  regu- 
latory methods  as  anybody,  would  urge  the  adoption  of  that  sort 
of  thing.  This  is  a  new  move.  There  are  long  hauls  and  short 
hauls  to  be  considered. 

I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  regulate  every  rate  that  a  steamship  company  makes, 
but  I  do  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  agree  upon  a  basis*  I 
do  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ou^ht  to  be  permitted 
to  have  power  to  make  maximum  rates  and  minimum  rates  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  shipper  and  to  prevent  the  injury  to  the  investor. 
I  do  think  disadvantages  that  may  be  forced  upon  a  community,  the 
destruction  of  their  natural  advantages  by  those  combinations,, 
ought  to  be  punished.  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  going  to  pass  an  act, 
let  us  not  have  any  nonsense  about  the  penalty.  These  fellows  do 
not  care  about  $5,000  fine;  they  do  not  care  about  a  $50,000  fine* 
but  none  of  them  like  to  go  to  jail. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  here  is  the  proposition  you  meet  there. 
Whenever  you  do  that,  you  catch  the  agent.  He  comes  before  the 
jury  and  the  jury  says,  "This  man  represents  the  company;  he  is 
loval  to  their  interests  and  he  saw  them.''  They  pick  out  this  fellow, 
while  the  big  man  escapes.  There  is  one  of  the  difficulties  you  always 
have  in  eniorcing  your  penalty,  and  while  everybody  sympathizes 
with  the  position  this  man  is  placed  in,  there  is  one  of  the  practical 
difficulties  you  meet. 

Mr.  Haikes.  All  right,  if  you  know  that  condition  exists,  why 
Qot  meet  it  now  t  You  know  and  I  know  that  the  interstate  act  was 
1  mere  farce,  so  far  as  rebates  were  concerned,  until  the  prison  pen- 
ilty  was  impK)sed,  do  you  not?  You  know  all  during  the  life  of  that 
act  only  one  man  ever  went  to  jail,  Mr.  A.  W.  Street,  the  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  because  he  granted 
I  rebate  on  a  carload  of  horses,  and  immediately  after  he  went  to 
[ail  that  punishment  was  withdrawn,  and  then  we  had  the  spectacle 
>f  railroad  presidents  all  oyer  this  country  coming  to  the  Interstate 
i:?oinmeroe  Commission,  saying:  "  Yes,  we  granted  rebates,  thousands 
)f  dollars  of  them.  Forgive  us  and  we  will  not  do  it  any  more." 
rhere  have  been  enough  rebates  granted  since  that  penalty  was  put 
n.  Let  us  not  have  anv  nonsense  about  this  thing.  Let  us  make  it 
;o  severe  that  they  will  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  agree  with  you  partly.  I  think  the  equity  arm 
if  the  court,  where  there  is  a  perpetual  injunction  facing  those  peo- 
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pie  all  the  time,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  remedies.    For  instance, 
ou  fine  a  man  and  punish  him  in  that  way,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it; 
^ut  when  you  get  an  injunction  against  one  of  these  great  corpora- 
tions in  the  court,  that  is  there  all  the  time ;  that  is  there  every  day. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  power  of  the  enforcement  of  injunction? 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  The  courts. 

Mr.  WitaoN.  Is  it  not  the  fear  of  imprisonment!  If  there  is  no 
imprisonment  behind  the  injunction,  there  would  be  no  power  to  the 
injunction,  would  there? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  just  simply  suggesting  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  enforcing  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  injunction  would  be  an  additional  imprison- 
ment. 

Mr.  Haines.  Let  us  take  the  present  situation 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  I  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  gen- 
eral propositions  you  meet  when  you  attempt  to  enforce  it.  It  has 
occurred  just  recently  in  several  cases  that  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the  other  day  in  Ohio  that  23  officers 
of  the  Nationa]  Cash  Register  Co.  were  convicted, 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  noticed  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  you  attempt  to  enforce  oy  injimction  process 
then  you  simply  enforce  through  fear  of  imprisonment  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  rather  than  fear  of  imprisonment  by  fear  of  the 
law.    Is  not  that  the  only  difference? 

•  Mr.  Haines.  Absolutely.  Although  this  Grovemment  dissolved 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  Tobacco  Trust,  and  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Trust,  have  you  noticed  oil  or  tobacco  or  coal  getting  any  cheaper? 
It  seems  to  me  I  paid  more  for  anthracite  coal  this  winter  than  I  have 
ever  paid  before  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  would  not  be  any  cheaper  if  you  sent  them  to 
jail,  either. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  general  proposition,  that 
these  suits  have  done  no  ^od. 

The  Chairman.  Absolutely  none^  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course,  so  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  you  are  going  to  reduce  pricea 

Mr.  Haines.  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  had  a  sample  of  this  in  GalvestoD 
in  the  last  10  davs.  We  have  a  lot  of  Italian  storekeepers.  We  have 
a  district  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  residence  dis- 
tricts. Those  Italian  storekeepers  have  been  selling  whiskey  and  beer 
regardless  of  the  law  for  months  and  months  in  Galveston,  in  fact, 
for  years.  The  Federal  Government  got  hold  of  them  the  other^  day 
(and  the  peculiarity  about  Federal  acts  is  that  there  are  only  two 
Federal  acts,  as  I  understand  it,  which  provide  both  a  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, the  banking  law  and  the  liquor  law)  and  43  of  those 
fellows  are  serving  sentences  now  in  county  jails  and  you  could  not 
buy  a  drink  of  booze  for  love  or  money  in  Galveston. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  admit  that.    That  is  a  different  argument 

Mr.  Haines.  There  is  no  use  temporizing  with  those  things.  If 
you  temporize  with  them  now  we  have  all  to  come  back  here  two 
years  from  now  and  amend  the  law. 
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Mr.  HuMPHBBY.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  can  make  the 
penalty  of  a  law  so  great  as  to  destroy  its  purpose  t 

Mr.  Haines.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  no  sense  in  demanding  excessive  penal- 
ties. 

Mr.  Aybes.  Returning  to  the  power  of  such  a  commission  you  have 
spoken  of,  how  far  should  it  go?  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the 
regularity  and  the  establishment  of  these  lines.  Ought  a  commission 
to  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  unnecessary  com- 
peting lines  f 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes;  I  should  say  they  should.  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  for  a  thing  that  is  not  to  profit  anyone — ^by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  business  that  means  a  loss  to  it  and  to  those  that  are  already 
established.  But  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  the  (](uestion  that  occurs  to 
my  mind  naturally  is  whether  there  is  power  in  the  Government  to 
pass  such  a  regulation.  Can  I  not  go  into  business  if  I  wish  to?  Can 
you  keep  me  out? 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  true  of  the  railroads  in  some  States.  The 
Public  Service  Commissions  prevent  the  establishment  of  competing 
railway  routes. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature.  We  want,  in 
the  operation  of  these  steamship  lines,  effective  and  efficient  service. 
We  do  not  want  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  want  a  law  to  provide  that  no 
other  than  certain  lines  should  enter  into  a  certain  trade  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  would  not  want  a  law  as  broad  as  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  course  not.  But  there  might  be  some  excuse  now  for  keeping 
a  man  out  of  business.  Take  this  man  C.  L.  Dimon,  who  operated  the 
Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  Charlie  Dimon  is  nothing  but  a  commer- 
cial pirate.  He  has  built  these  lines  up  all  over  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  soaking  somebody  and  has  succeeded  in  doing  it.  I  will 
say  that  to  his  credit.    He  soaked  the  Mallory  Line. 

Mr.  Hahdt.  If  you  are  going  to  get  along  that  way,  the  first  thing 
vou  know  we  will  have  a  condition  of  complete  socialism.  Socialism 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Government  takes  charge  of 
everything. 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  agree  to  that  view. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  do  you  think  of  publicity?  Do  you  think 
more  publicity  in  regard  to  the  rates  would  help  the  situation  any  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Mr.  Humphrey,  publicity  as  a  panacea  is  a  fraud. 
There  are  not  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United 
!5tates  that  know  anything  about  rates,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Hu^iphrey.  That  is  true,  but  then  those  that  do  know  about 
hem  are  the  ones  that  usually  examine  them,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Haines.  Not  always.  I  have  a  letter  in  my  pocket  now  from 
I  firm  of  the  most  reputable  lawyers  in  Texas.  One  of  them  was  a 
[Jnited  States  Senator  at  one  time.  In  this  letter  he  advises  a  ship- 
)er  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  that  shipper  can  recover  an  unjust 
jharge^  after  it  has  once  been  made  by  the  railroad.  Now,  what  do 
rou  think  about  that?  Yet  that  man  has  been  in  the  practice  of  the 
aw  for  25  years. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Such  conditions  might  exist,  might  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  Haines.  With  your  reparation  cases  every  day  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  (Jommission  a  man  has  absolute  relief. 

Mr.  Hu3fPHBEy.  But  if  the  conditions  were  known  under  which 
these  steamship  companies  operated,  or  it  was  known  about  the  re- 
bates they  give  (if  they  do  eive  any),  and  all  their  understandings 
were  open  to  the  public,  would  that  have  any  influence  to  keep  them 
from  charging  exorbitant  rates,  do  you  think,  or  forming  combi- 
nations? 

Mr.  Haines.  Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  think  they  rather  glory  in  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  believe  candidly 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  steamship  lines  the^nselves  to  have 
some  sort  of  regulation.  Now,  I  do  not  go  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
our  folks  do.  I  find  plenty  of  them  that  do  not  believe  there  is  an 
honest  man  in  charge  of  a  coastwise  steamship  line.  They  do  not 
believe  they  have  been  honest  with  the  people;  they  do  not  believe 
they  are  telling  the  truth  to-day  when  they  say  they  are  not  making 
money.  That  may  be  so :  I  do  not  know.  These  same  people  will 
accept  that  statement  coming  from  a  governmental  regulatory  body 
when  they  will  not  accept  it  from  a  steamship  man. 

Mr.  HuMPHBET.  Would  it  not,  at  least,  be  an  advantage  to  Con- 
gress in  the  way  of  legislating,  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  legis- 
late, if  there  was  some  way  we  could  get  these  raots? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Some  way,  at  least,  the  legislative  body  could 
find  out  what  these  practices  are  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Absolutely ;  but  publicity  of  these  things,  to  mj  mind 
and  in  my  experience,  has  not  been  very  valuable.  People  will  read 
the  short  story  in  the  Sunday  magazine  and  they  will  sKip  anything 
that  looks  like  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  evident  that  the  steamship  companies  gen- 
erally regard  publicity  as  not  to  their  interest  because  we  have  nad 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  these  facts  that  we  now  all  know  are 
true. 

Mr.  Haines.  Well,  when  I  find  a  man  that  does  not  want  publicity 
about  his  help  or  about  his  business  I  am  just  naturally  suspicious 
about  that  fellow,  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  the  penalties,  and  that  a  penalty 
ought  not  to  be  a  fine,  or,  if  a  fine,  it  should  be  coupled  with  imprison- 
ment. .What  offense  do  you  know  of  that  should  be  visited  by  a  pen- 
alty— what  practices  on  the  part  of  the  carrier? 

Mr.  Haines.  An  offense  that  is  destructive  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  material  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  larjB^e  in 
this  country.  If,  for  instance,  it  was  determined  tnat  competition  is 
restraint  of  trade,  with  the  ^ving  of  rebates,  or  any  character  of 
offense  of  a  serious  nature,  be  injurious  to  the  people  and  prohibited, 
I  would  make  it  an  offense  for  that,  with  imprisonment  I  would  go 
tven  further 

The  Chairman.  The  Sherman  antitrust  law  provides  for  impris- 
onment. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  understand ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  it  under 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  How  many  imprisonment  offenses  have 
been  prosecuted? 
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The  Chairman.  The  criticism  is  not  about  the  proof  .but  usually 
the  prosecution  is  against  subordinates,  and  juries  seem  disinclined  to 
assess  that  punishment. 

Mr.  Haines.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  know  of  a  case  now  where  a  man  has  been  sent 
to  prison  for  combining  with  another  man  to  furnish  the  Governnent 
coiA  at  a  higher  rate.    . 

Mr.  Haines.  And  he  probably  will  not  do  it  any  more,  either. 

The  Chairman.  The  nnes  in  the  Federal  court  are  assessed  by  the 
court,  as  I  understand  it,  and  not  by  the  juries. 

Mr.  Haines.  That  was  the  trouble  about  this  case  down  in  Gal- 
veston ;  the  judge  assessed  the  punishment. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  you  make  the  statement  the 
juries  are  disinclined  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  where  punishment 
IS  imprisonment.  But  that  does  not  obtain  unless  it  may  influence 
their  verdict,  as  counsel  may  urge  that  fact  in  their  argument.  The 
courts  assess  the  punishment,  ana  the  fault  has  been  with  the  courts, 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  it  was  made  prima  facie  evidence  that  a  man  at 
the  head  of  the  house  is  responsible  for  a  rebate,  would  it  not  change 
that  condition  of  the  agent  being  continually  held  responsible  and 
make  the  head  of  the  establishment  responsible? 

Mr.  Haines.  I  would  make  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  concern  answer^ 
able  if  he  had  knowledge. 

Mr.  Welson.  Would  you  not  do  that  by  making  a  rebate  given 
prima  facie  evidence? 

Mr.  Haines.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  the  Beef  Trust. 
That  is  the  case  where  they  all  escaped  conviction  after  an  expensive 
trial.  Nobody  complained  about  the  expensiveness  of  it,  but  th^ 
result.  The  jury  finally  acquitted  all  those  men,  as  did  the  public 
generally.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  remedy  of  imprisonment,  but 
I  am  pointing  out  to  you  the  difficulty  of  establishing  your  case. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  mterstate-com- 
merce  act,  with  which  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  and  the  only  law 
I  do  know  anything  about,  provides  a  penalty  of  $5,000  for  an  act 
of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Hxjmphret.  Do  you  think  something  of  that  character  applied 
to  steamboats  would  be  effective? 

Mr.  Haines. No;  you  never  have  heard  of  a  case  where  that  fine 
has  been  imposed,  and  you  never  have  heard  of  a  single  case  where 
anybody  asKed  the  commission  to  do  it.  It  is  absolutely  a  dead 
letter,  and  discrimination  exists  all  over  this  country  to-day. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  a  case  exactly  in  point,  is  it  not,  where 
the  penalty  is  too  great  for  the  offense? 

Air.  Haines.  No  ;  the  penalty  is  ineffective.  What  good  would  it 
do  us  to  fine  a  railroad  $5,000  ?  It  would  charge  the  amount  of  the 
fine  up  to  operating  expenses  and  then  go  before  the  commission  and 
say.  Our  operating  expenses  have  increased,  and  we  have  got  to 
have  an  increase  in  the  rates."    What  good  would  it  do  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  will  get  a  revised  statute,  there  will 
not  be  any  trouble  about  the  remedy.  What  do  you  suggest  in  the 
way  of  legislation  to  remedy  this  condition,  leaving  out  the  penalty  ? 
We  will  take  care  of  that,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  formulate  a  statute 
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that  will  remedy  existing  conditions  without  injurin^^  legitiinite 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  would  suggest  that,  as  a  beginning,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  the  right  to  fix  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  them  do  that  on  p<Ml-to-port 
traffic  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  Yes;  on  port-to-port  traffic. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  would  you  suggest  in  regard  to  the  foreign 
trade? 

Mr.  Haines.  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  is  a  peculiar  situation.  One 
thing  that  I  would  suggest  would  be  a  confiscation  of  the  ships,  under 
proper  legal  action  ofcourse,  of  any  foreign  line  that  ever  engaged 
m  that  sort  of  business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  would  you  think  of  the  proposition  that  u 
now  pending  in  one  of  the  bills  reported  by  this  committee  where, 
after  open  trial,  if  it  is  shown  that  vessels  are  used  for  illegal  pur- 
poses in  violation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  that  they  be  enjomed 
from  coming  into  our  ports? 

Mr.  Haines.  That  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  but  what  ii 

Soing  to  be  the  result  after  you  find  all  ships  engaged  in  the  trau^- 
itlantic  trade  violating  that  law?    What  are  we  going  to  do! 

Mr.  HuBCPHREY.  The  solution  is  to  get  out  of  the  combinations, 
and  to  come  back  in,  without  a  doubt,  they  would  all  quit  it 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  combmations  between  American 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  should  be  legalized,  and  would  jou 
apply  a  different  rule  to  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  ? 

Mr.  Haines.  No,  sir;  I  would  not;  I  would  apply  the  same  rul& 
I  understand  there  is  this  measure  of  unjust  discrimination  all  the 
time  that  must  be  considered. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  rate  should  be  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  just  the  same  as  in  the  coastwise  trade! 

Mr.  Haines.  If  that  can  be  arranged ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  have  a  pooling  agreement,  or  agreements, 
by  which  rates  are  fixed,  those  agreements  should  be  filed  with  some 
regulatory  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  the  same 
as  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Haines.  Absolutely.  Understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
the  necessity  for  discrimination ;  I  do  not  recognize  the  necessity  for 
unjust  discrimination. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  biggest  problem  which  we  are  facing — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  very  largest — is  the  possibility  of  these  foreign 
steamship  lines  discriminating  against  Americans  in  favor  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  trade  to  South  ASierica  particularly. 

Mr.  Haines.  Is  it  not  natural  that  they  should? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  state  this,  that  there  is  not  a  word  nf 
testimony  before  this  committee,  so  far,  that  they  ever  do. 

Mr.  Haines.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  it  makes  one  heartsick- 
it  makes  an  American  heartsick — ^to  go  into  foreign  countries  as  I 
have  gone,  right  next  door  to  us,  and  see  business  men  of  other  coun- 
tries doing  that  business  right  under  our  nose.  You  can  find  plenty 
of  people  in  Central  America  who  can  talk  French  and  speak  Gef- 
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man  who  do  business  in  that  country,  but  you  can  so  into  that  kind 
of  town  and  never  find  a  man  who  can  speak  English.  They  are  not 
there ;  and  yet  we  are  right  next  door  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  great  many  conditions  which  enter 
into  the  foreign  trade  besides  being  exporters  ourselves.  To  handle 
that  our  exporters  have  to  learn  the  foreign  trade  from  the  e;cporters 
from  other  countries. 

M^r.  Haines.  In  the  last  12  years  we  have  had  one  American  ship 
out  of  Galveston  to  a  foreign  port.  One  American  ship  in  12  years! 
It  TFas  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  that  is  the  third  port  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Haines.  Now,  Mr.  Humphrey,  get  tnat  right;  we  are  second. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  ship  was  lost ;  they  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Second  in  tonnage  or  in  ships? 

Mr.  Haines.  Second  in  value  of  business. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MS.  7.  C.  DULABD,  TBAFFIG  MAHAOEB,  WACO 

FREIGHT  BUKEAIT,  WACO,  TEX. 

(The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaikman.  Will  you  give  the  committee  your  name  and 
state  what  interests  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  DnxABo.  I  represent  the  Waco  Freight  Bureau,  a  voluntary 
association  of  shippers.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  voluntary  association 
of  jobbers  and  manufacturers  located  and  doing  business  in  Waco, 
State  of  Texas. 

On  January  11,  1913,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chairman  invit- 
ing me  to  furnish  information  to  the  committee  and  inclosing  a  copy 
)f  resolution  No.  687.  From  the  tenor  of  the  letter  I  inferred  I^was 
?alled  upon  to  give  information  very  broadly  and  generally,  and  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Alexander,  chairman,  under  date  of  January  22,  I 
pointed  out  that  there  were  three  particular  matters  I  would  prob- 
ibl y  be  qualified  to  give  testimoinr  on,  which  are  as  follows : 

A  physical  division  of  the  traffic  of  the  United  States  directly  oc- 
casioned by  interstate  rate  adjustments.    That  is  proposition  No.  1. 

Second,  a  constant  and  fixed  proportionate  relationship  between 
he  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Texas  rates  on  the  one  hand  and  St.  Louis 
o  Texas  rates  on  the  other.  And  in  mentioning  the  St.  Louis  rates  it 
ihonld  be  understood  that  all  defined  territories  which  base  on  St 
^x>iiis  are  likewise  included. 

The  third  proposition,  refusal  of  rail  lines  serving  Atlantic  and 
Tiilf  ports  to  interchange  traffic  and  establish  agreed  divisions  and 
>€rcentage  bases,  through  joint  routes  and  rates  with  independent 
oastwise  steamsnip  lines;  also  the  stifling  of  competition  between 
he  Morgan  and  Mallory  Steamship  Lines  on  the  one  hand  with 
iich  inoependent  companies  as  have  engaged  in  coastwise  traffic 
erving  Texas  during  tne  last  10  or  15  years. 

By  way  of  qualification  of  those  statements  I  will  say  that  since 
rriviBg  in  Washington  and  conferring  with  Mr.  Hardy  I  am  in- 
ormed  the  first  two  propositions  I  have  laid  down  are  tacitly  ad- 
litted,  or  at  least  understood  to  be  a  fact  by  this  committee,  so  that 
t  would  probably  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  touch  on  that  except 

-wish  to  make  this  point.    I  believe  it  is  one  that  is  well  taken. 

notice  in  the  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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in  the  so-called  Texas  rate  case  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Haines  in  his 
testimony,  which  was  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Texas,  submitted  April  15,  1910,  and  decided  February  22, 
1911),  in  substance,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  state  in 
their  finding  of  fact  that  there  is  an  undoubted  monopoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  steamship  lines,  of  the  traffic  situation  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
They  further  insist  or  state  in  that  finding  of  fact  that  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  rail  lines  on  the  one  hand  and  the  steamship 
lines  on  the  other  to  maintain  and  fix  a  constant  proportionate  rela- 
tionship in  the  rates. 

Inferentially  the  commission  appears  to  have  the  view  that  there  is 
some  competition  between  the  steamer  lines  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
all-rail  lines  on  the  other  for  such  traffic  as  may  be  sliipped  from  a 
point  in  seaboard  territory  to  or  fi'om  a  Texas  point,  which  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  not  published  in  any  of  the  seaboard  tariffs  a 
through  rate  to  or  from  a  Texas  point  on  any  class  or  commodity, 
and  likewise  there  is  not  published  in  any  all-rail  tariff  by  the  south- 
western tariff  committee  a  through  rate  on  any  class  or  commodity 
shipment  which  is  destined  to  or  originates  in  seaboard  territory 
destined  to  or  originating  at  a  Texas  point. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  illustrate  that  by  some  concrete  ex- 
ample ? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir.  For  example,  take  a  shipment  originating 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  destined  to  Waco,  Tex.  The  all-rail  freight  tarirfs 
to  a  Texas  point  carry  no  through  published  rates,  and  if  such  a 
shipment  is  made  it  is  made  under  two  separate  tariffs.  A  local  rate 
is  applied  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  the  Ohio  or  Mississippi  Eiver,  and 
then  another  local  rate  from  there  to  the  Texas  destination  is  applied, 
which  makes  the  sum  of  those  two  rates  a  prohibitory  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  all-rail  rate? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  An  all-rail  rate;  yes,  sir.  Likewise,  a  diipmem 
which  would  originate  at  Waco,  Tex.,  destined  to  Trenton,  Jf.  J.,  if 
a  shipper  wanted  to  favor  all-rail  lines,  he  would  have  to  pay  that 
combination  of  rates.  So  in  effect  the  tariff  rates,  as  fixed  and  main- 
tained by  and  between  the  rail  carriers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
steamer  lines  on  the  other,  undoubtedly  have  the  result  of  forcing  all 
the  traffic  on  the  seaboard  territory  to  flow  via  the  steamer  lines  and 
all  west  of  that  territory  to  flow  via  the  all-rail  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  That  in  doin^ 
that  the  railroads  practically  get  as  much  haul  going  to  New  Yort 
as  they  would  going  down  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  For  instance,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  will  ship  goods  ti» 
New  York  and  then  via  Galveston.  Instead  of  goin^  the  short  dis- 
tance across  they  haul  the  greater  mileage  to  go  to  rfew  York  and 
then  take  the  water  route  to  Galveston  and  then  the  additional  mile- 
age via  Galveston? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  by  that  means  this  system  that  is  in  operation 
of  the  combination  of  rail  and  water  line  is  causing  the  transporta- 
tion to  be  nearly  double  what  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Undoubtedly. 

The  CHAiR3rAN.  In  cost? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Actual  transportation,  and,  I  suppose,  cost,  toa 
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Mr.  DiLLAKD.  Undoubtedly  we  pav  on  the  all-rail  basis.  Our  sea- 
board-to-Texas  rates  to-day  are  und^oubtedly  on  the  basis  of  all-rail 
costs.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  that,  especially 
in^  comparison  with  the  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  a  number  of  cases  to  which  I  can  probably  subsequently 
refer  should  the  committee  wish  to  go  into  that. 

To  amplify  that  point,  take  a  shipment  from  Waco,  Tex.,  via 
Denison,  over  the  M.,  K.  &  T.,  or  via  Denison  over  the  H.  &  T.  to 
Waco.  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  if  a  shipment  from  seaboard 
territory  would  move  around  to  Galveston  from  Waco,  Tex.,  the  line 
from  Galveston  to  Waco  would  get  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  measure 
of  the  through  rate  as  it  would  for  a  shipment  moving  via  Denison, 
Tex.  I  think  that  would  be  generally  applied  to  divisions  on  the 
Texas  traffic,  that  the  route  via  Galveston  lines,  Galveston  to  Texas 
destination,  will  get  as  much,  if  not  a  greater,  division  than  traffic 
across  the  Ked  River  via  all-rail  routes. 

In  regard  to  the  third  proposition  there,  about  the  refusal  of  all- 
rail  lines  serving  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  interchange  traffic, 
through  divisions  and  so  forth,  and  about  stifling  competition,  I 
have,  which  I  will  read  into  the  record,  or  offer  as  an  exhibit,  which- 
ever may  be  preferred,  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Ripley,  who  was 
chief  traffic  official  of  the  Lone  Star  Steamship  Line,  whose  unfor- 
tunate experience  Mr.  Haines  detailed  a  few  moments  ago ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  covers  probably  all  points  at  issue  there  in  the  third  state- 
ment that  I  maKe. 

The  letter  is  dated  January  31,  1913,  and  is  addressed  to  Judge 
Mann,  of  Galveston,  Tex.: 

I  received  your  letter  last  evening  too  late  to  reply  to.  It  has  been  so  many 
years  since  the  Lone  Star  Line  passed  away  that  I  have  forgotten  pretty  much 
aU  about  the  rates. 

The  line's  first  sailing  was  from  New  York  on  July  4,  1897,  and  continued 
until  about  the  1st  of  May,  1898,  when  two  of  the  boats  were  sold  to  the  United 
States  and  two  chartered  to  them.  The  rates  during  this  period  were  very  low, 
in  fact  beyond  reason,  as  the  competitors  of  the  line  made  the  ridiculous  rate 
of  2  cents  per  100  all  classes  New  York  to  Galveston  and  paid  Galveston  wharf- 
age out  of  this  rate,  which  did  not  pay  the  actual  tariff  rates  of  the  wharf  com- 
pany at  that  time — 

Which  is  true.  My  recollection  is  that  the  rate  was  about  2i  cents 
or  2i  cents  at  that  time — 

to  say  nothing  of  the  wharf  rent  at  New  York,  cost  of  loading  and  discharging. 
After  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  the  two  boats  that  were  chartered  were  re- 
turned to  the  owners,  and  these  steamers  sailed  from  New  York  for  Galveston 
some  time  in  September,  1S98,  and  rates,  as  I  remember,  were  from  25  cents  on 
fourth  class  to  45  or  50  cents  for  first  class.  The  owners  were  prepared,  and  In 
fact  n^otiated  with  shipbuilders  to  build  three  or  four  new  fast  modem  ships 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  New  Orleans  deciding  the  railroads  could  refuse  to  take  or  deliver  cargo  to 
them.  This  decision  has  since  been  overruled.  The  owners  then  sold  their  boats, 
as  the  proper  service  could  not  be  maintained  with  only  two  ships,  and  thd 
court's  decision  made  them  afraid  to  risk  so  much  money  in  new  vessels. 

The  al)ove  is  about  the  whole  story.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  your 
giving  the  source  of  your  information.  Trusting  the  information  I  have  given 
will  serve  your  purpose, 

I  am,  sincerely,  yours,  Daniel  Ripley. 

Mr.  DnxARD.  Mr.  Haines,  I  believe,  covered  generally  the  range  m 
the  rates  from  about  1903,  but  I  am  prepared  to  give  a  more  specific 
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detail  of  the  rates  from  March  16,  1908,  up  to  the  present  time,  if 
the  committee  would  like  to  have  them.  Although  I  have  not  pre- 
pared any  typewritten  exhibits,  I  can  read  the  fimires  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Would  that  help  us  in  our  quest  for  the  evils  existing 
or  for  the  remedy?  That  would  show  the  history  of  the  rates;  ana 
if  you  can  tell  us  the  general  trend  of  them  without  encumbering 
the  record,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  do  so.  One  great  diflf 
culty  with  this  record  is  to  keep  it  from  being  so  large  that  nobody 
can  afford  to  read  it.  If  you  can  give  us  a  general  history,  I  think 
it  would  be  better  than  a  tabulated  statement.  Does  not  the  chairman 
agree  with  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  leave  the  rates  with  us,  and  just  give  us 
a  summary  of  them. 

Mr.  D111.ARD.  Well,  for  instance,  on  March  15,  1903,  the  St.  Louis 
and  Texas  rates  were  advanced — ^that  is,  to  Texas  common  points — 
in  amounts  ranging  from  7  cents  on  first  class  down  to  3  cents  on 
carload  Class  D  rates.  Now,  it  should  be  understood,  when  I  men- 
tion the  St.  Louis  rate,  that  likewise  all  defined  territories  which  base 
on  St.  Louis  made  corresponding  advances  in  their  rates,  which  in- 
cluded the  Atlantic  seaboard  rates. 

A^in,  on  August  10, 1908,  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  and  all  defined 
territories  and  Atlantic  seaboard  were  increased  in  amounts  ranging 
from  10  cents  on  first  class  down  to  4  cents  on  Class  E,  making  an 
increase  there  of  17  cents  in  five  years  on  first-class  rates,  Texas 
points,  and  on  other  rates  in  relation  to  the  first-class  rate.  And  the 
commodity  rates,  the  prinie  factors  of  commerce  in  Texas,  were  like- 
wise materially  increased  at  the  time  these  class  rates  were  increased. 
On  May  15,  1911,  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission* 
the  rates  from  St.  Louis  and  defined  territories  to  Texas  common 
points  were  placed  back  to  the  basis  of  August  10,  1908,  on  all  the 
classes  with  the  exception  of  the  rates  on  firet  and  second  class.  As 
to  those  two  classes,  the  increase  was  permitted  on  the  first-class 
rat^,  while  as  to  the  second-class  rate  the  increase  of  4  cents  w«<? 
permitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  instead  of  an 
8-cent  advance,  which  was  put  into  effect;  and  the  commodity  rates* 
which  were  increased  as  of  August  10,  1908,  were  permitted  by  the 
commission  to  remain  in  effect  and  are  in  effect  at  the  present  time. 
As  to  the  range  in  the  port- to-port  rates  from  August  10,  1908,  down 
to  the  present  time,  I  find  that  commensurately  the  same  relation 
of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  class  port-to-port  rates  as  have 
been  made  in  the  St.  I^uis  rates;  and  there  have  been  in  the  mean- 
time numerous  changes  in  the  rates  (they  have  been  very  variable), 
which  have  been  brought  about  primarily  by  the  Texas  tity  Steam- 
ship Co.,  which  entered  the  field,  I  believe,  sometime  about  Septem- 
ber, 1908.  That  steamship  company  put  in  a  line  of  rates  from  New 
York  to  Galveston  ranging  from  50  cents  on  first  class  down  to 
probably  26  or  35  cents  on  fourth  class,  and  the  commodity  rates  were 
A'erv  low  in  the  meantime. 

The  Mallory  and  Morgan  lines  met  that  competition  at  variou:> 
intervals,  and  in  some  instances  I  think  they  probably  reduced  the 
rates  of  the  Texas  City  Co.  So  that  bringing  the  changes  of  port-to- 
port  rates  down  to  the  present  time,  finallv  on  Deceml)er  16,  1912. 
we  had  our  last  elevation  of  rates,  and  tnat  increase  was  a  very 
material  one  and  affected  all  classes  and  commodities  of  commerce. 
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and  puts  us  back  to  where  we  were-  in  about  1908  in  the  general 
relation  of  seaboard  rates. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess.) 

TESTIMOirY  OF  MB.  7.  C.  DILLABD— Continued. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Dillard,  do  you  know,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
absolutely  correct  on  the  question  (although  you  may  not  know 
except  from  what  you  have  learned),  as  to  who  owns  the  Houston 
Direct  Navigation  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Dillard.  My  information  is,  and  derived  from  several  sources 
(one  of  which  is  that  I  was  at  one  time  an  employee  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  system,  and  from  other  sources),  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
interests  own  the  Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co.,  and  they  have 
owned  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  they  any  other  connections  between  Houston 
and  Galveston  except  that  company? 

Mr.  Dillard.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  the  G.,  H.  &  S.  A. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  DnxARD.  The  Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co.;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  other  navigation  company  on  that  canal  ? 

Mr.  DiuLARD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  money  the  Government 
has  spent  on  that  canal,  opening  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Dillard.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  but  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.    I  am  informed  they  have  spent  a  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  eGlrdy.  So  that  whatever  they  have  spent  they  have  only  se- 
cured a  railroad  owning  one  transportation  company  on  the  water 
that  competes  with  it  ? 

Mr.  DUiLARD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  rates  are  just  the  same! 

Mr.  Dillard.  Yes, 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you :  There  is  a  water 
line  from  Galveston  to  Houston? 

Mr.  Dillard.  Yes,  sir;  the  Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  river? 

Mr.  Dillard.  The  Buflfalo  Bayou. 

The  Chairman.  The  channel  of  which  has  been  deepened  at  the 
Government's  expense? 

Mr.  Dillard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  a  cos^  of  some  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Dhulrd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  that  waterway  is  of  no  practical  value 
in  cheapening  rates? 

Mr.  Diu-ARD.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  has  a  line  from  Houston  to  Galves- 
ton, an  all-rail  line,  and  they  control  the  water  line? 
Mr.  DHiLARD.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  And  the  rates  on  the  water  line  are  the  same  as  on 

tbe  rail  line? 
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Mr.  DiLLAfiD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  so  far  as  cheapening  rates  is  concerned, 
the  money  spent  by  the  Government  on  deepening  that  waterway, 
between  Galveston  and  Houston,  has  been  thrown  away? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Up  to  the  present  time,  yes. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  absolutely  thrown  away,  but 
it  certainly  has  not  resulted  in  any  competition  with  the  railroads. 
They  may  have  a  little  cheaper  rate  by  this  water  transportation,  but 
then  the  rate  is  itself  fixed  by  the  railroad. 

Mr.  DiLLABo.  I  mi^ht  make  this  Qualification  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  that:  I  am  in:rormed  hj  memoers  of  the  Southwestern  Tariff 
C<Hninittee  (I  have  been  on  different  occasions)  that  the  bayou  there 
and  the  potential  navigation  business  have  an  effect  on  the  rates  from 
interior  points  from  Houston,  Tex.;  but  I  have  never  understood 
what  the  extent  of  that  influence  was,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  direct 
results  of  it,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  Except  in  this  way,  that  if  they  should  make  a 
rate  so  high  the  merchants  complaincHcl,  it  might  invite  independent 
water  competition  ? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E[ardy.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  if  they  gave  high  rates 
from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  by  rail  it  would  probably  fill  the 
Mississippi  Biver  with  independent  boat  transportation. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  as  it  is,  they  cut  that  rate  down  there  and  raise 
it  to  intermediate  points,  keep  ail  competition  off  the  water,  and  have 
there  discrimination  as  complete  as  if  there  were  no  river  there. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir;  an  absolutely  complete  getting  around  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  just  ask  Dr.  Huebner  to  read  for  the  record 
along  this  line  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  ownership  of  that  com- 
pany. 

Dr.  Huebner.  The  Direct  Navigation  Co.  has  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee that  its  common  stock  amounts  to  $50,700,  and  that  the  Mor- 
gan's Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co.  owns  $50,000  ot 
that  stock.  It  also  owns  $100,000  of  the  5  per  cent  secured  notes  of 
the  Direct  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  relation  does  that  company  bear  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  ? 

Dr.  Huebner.  It  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
system. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  That  is  the  line  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Sabine 
River,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Huebner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Along  that  line,  there  are  other  roads  running  from 
Houston  to  Galveston  besides  the  G.,  H.  &  S.  A.,  which  belongs  to  the 
Southern  Pacific,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  the  division  of  territorv  and  the 
rates,  take  for  instance  structural-steel  rates :  An  individual  in  Waco 
wants  to  build  a  modem  fireproof  building  and  to  use  structural  steel. 
Which  would  be  the  cheaper  route  for  him,  from  Pittsburgh  to 
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Xew  York,  thence  to  Galveston,  and  then  by  rail  to  Waco,  or  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Waco  direct? 

Mr,  DuiLARO.  I  believe,  sir,  without  having  the  tariffs  in  front  of 
me,  that  I  can  say  to  the  committee  the  rates  are  substantially  the 
same;  but  the  steel  traffic  is  quite  exceptional.  That  condition  does 
not  apply  to  other  traffic  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  other  traffic  the  rate 
would  be  greater  via  New  York  to  Galveston  and  Waco  ? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  Line  or 
the  coastwise  lines  publish  no  through  rates  from  Pittsburgh  ter- 
ritory via  New  York  to  Galveston  and  Texas  destinations,  and  I 
think  it  is  true  on  shipments  that  move  through  New  York  on  a 
local  bill  of  lading  from  Pittsburgh  and  from  there  to  Galveston  on 
a  port-to-port  rate;  and  from  Galveston  to  Texas  destinations,  that  the 
sums  of  tnose  three  locals  would  far  exceed  the  through  all-rail  rate 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

The  Chairman.  On  structural  steel  ? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  on  structural  steel.  On  struc- 
tural steel  the  rates  are  substantially  the  same,  but  on  other  classes 
of  traffic  the  rates  would  be  higher  via  New  York  to  Galveston 
than  via  an  all-rail  route. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  That  is  the  result  of  the  physical  division  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  an  imaginary  line  running  between  Buffalo 
and  Pittsburgh  which  parallels — ^genera  11  v  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
line  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  down  to  about  where  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Kailroad  starts  west  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  follows 
about  the  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  I  believe  that  this  terri- 
torial directory  here  probably  gives  a  more  accurate  description  of 
that  territory. 

The  Chairman.  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  about  it. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  It  states  brieflv,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  points  in  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  territory  include  Canadian  points,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  Mile  End,  Province  of  Quebec;  Montmorency  Falls,  Province 
of  Quebec;  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec;  Ottawa,  Ontario;  Quebec, 
Province  of  Quebec ;  all  points  in  Connecticut ;  all  points  in  Delaware ; 
all  points  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  Fernandma,  Fla.;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ;  Brunswick  and  Savannah,  Ga. ;  all  points  in  Maine ;  all 
points  in  Maryland ;  all  points  in  Massachusetts ;  all  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  all  in  New  Jersey.  That  was  the  territorial  division  on 
June  15,  1907,  and  has  been  substantially  the  same  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  says  nothing  about  New  York. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  may  not  have  read  it  in  full.  That  includes  New 
York.  It  includes  "  all  points  east  of  the  following-described  boun- 
dary line  from  Toronto,  Ontario,  by  the  shore  of  l3ike  Ontario,  and 
Hamilton  to  Niagara,  Ontario;  thence  via  the  Niagara  River,  in- 
eluding  both  banks  or  said  river,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  thence  via  the 
B.  R.  &  P.  Railway  to  Salamanca,  N.  Y.:  thence  via  Erie  Railroad 
to  Falconer  Junction,  N.  Y.;  thence  via  tne  D.  A.  V.  &  P.  R.  R.  to 
Warren  and  Struthers,  Pa.;  thence  via  the  W.  N.  Y.  &  P.  R.  R.  to 
Oil  City^  Pa.;  thence  via  the  Allegheny  River  to  Franklin,  Pa.; 
thence  via  an  imaginary  line  immediately  west  of  the  Allegheny 
River  and  east  of  Glenora,  Pa.,  to  Butler,  Pa. ;  thence  via  the  P.  &  W. 
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Kailroad  to  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,"  but  exduate 
of  several  Pennsylvania  points  which  follow. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  gives  the  general  line;  that  is  called  the  seaboaid 
territory. 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  the  description  on  June  15,  M, 
and  it  has  been  substantially  the  same  since  that  date. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  that  arrangement  any  freight  originatmg  east 
of  that  line  goes  more  cheaply  by  watec^  to  Gbdveston  and  theooe  up 
into  the  Texas  points? 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  While  on  freight  originating  west  of  that  line  it  would 
cost  more  to  ship  via  New.  York  than  it  would  to  go  straight  throng! 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  the  general  situation? 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  that  is  purely  an  arbitrary  adjustment  of  matt^ 
by  the  combinations? 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  undoubtedly  arranged  by  the  mo- 
tual  conference  of  the  steamship  traffic  officials  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  railroad  traffic  officials  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Mr.  Dillard,  as  succinctly  as  you  can  make  it,  if  there 
is  any  other  matter  you  think,  this  committee  ought  to  know— and 
we  are  seeking  remedies — please  ^ve  it  to  us  in  your  own  fonn. 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  I  understood  this  morning  that  you  wanted  some 
detailed  figures  with  regard  to  the  rate  changes,  and  if  I  may,  before 
I  proceed  with  that  general  statement,  I  would  like  to  introduce  as 
an  exhibit  here  a  statement  of  the  last  increase  in  the  port-to-pon 
rate  as  made  by  the  Mallory  and  Morgan  Steamship  lines,  effedi^ 
December  16,  1912. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  see  that  is  brief,  and  that  might  be  just  incorporated 
into  the  record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  was  marked  "Exhibit  No.  Ill,"  and  is  as 
follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  111. 

Advances  in  ** steamer'*  freight  rates  ( Morgan  and  Mallory  Unes)  from  JfflP 

York  to  Oalveston,  Tex,,  effective  Dec.  IS,  1912. 

LESS  THAN  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS. 


Praseot 

Prapoeed. 

InocBae. 

Advertising  matter 

10.  M 
.65 
.«6 
.56 
.50 
.35 
.30 
.50 
.30 

IDL6S 
.75 
.75 
.75 
.65 
.« 
.48 
.75 
.48 

9^^ 

Albums 

.fc- 

Baseballs 

.K 

Blacking,  harness,  etc 

.» 

Cotton  piece  goods 

.la 

Cereal  products 

.21 

Flour  (sausage),  10,000-pound  lots 

.» 

loe-cream  freezers 

.% 

Glucose 

.1? 

Hardware  (alphabetically  from  adzes  to  sine): 
Second  class 

S 

Third  class 

.Oft 

Fourth  class  . .   . 

.ff 

Meters  (brass) 

.75 

1.135 

.rJ 

Miscellaneous  commodities  (alphabetically  and  various,  from  agricaltural 
implements  to  wire,  inclusive): 
First  class 

» 

Second  class 

.«_"" 

Third  class " 

.'*» 

Fou rth  da  ss J ...  J  .!....*[!!] ! 
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AOrnnces  in  "steamer'*  freight  rates  {Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines)  from  New 
York  to  CMveston,  Tew,,  effective  Dec.  16, 19i2 — Continued. 

LESS  THAN  CARLOAD  SHIPMENTS-GonUniied. 


MisoeUaiieous  commodities  (dry  goods  department  store  stocks,  alphabet- 
ically from  bags  to  shoes) 

MKcrtlaiMwus  commodities  (alphabetically  from  acids  to  clothes  wrlnnn, 
inchidfng  yarioos  articles  handled  by  drug,  grocery,  dry  goods,  saddlery, 
milliiiery,  hardware,  crockery,  and  miscellaneous  Jobbers  and  retailers), 
increasee  same  as  second  above. 

Mowers,  lawn 

Pianos  and  organs 

Safes,  iron 

Typewriters,  boxed 

Saddlery  hardware 


Present. 

Proposed. 

to.  60 

to.  75 

.60 

.75 

.06 

.75 

.60 

.75 

.85 

1.125 

.60 

.63 

Increase. 


to.  16 


35 

10 
,25 
,275 

13 


CARLOAD  LOTS. 


Asphalt , 

Baooo 

Bagging 

Bagging  and  old  bags 

Bands  or  rlna  for  fruit  Jars,  rubber  and  leather  belting,  etc 

Beams  (scale) 

Blacking,  shoe  and  harness,  dressing,  etc 

Blueing 

Books 

Q&lcium  (chloride  of) 

:apB  (bottle) 

Cartridges 

!^iIiDf^  (iron  or  steel) 

>ment  (coal-tar  paving) 

.  hocolate  and  chocolate  coating 

Mder,  vinegar,  pickles,  kraut,  etc 

lothing  (oUed) 

:V>fTee,  green 

^'offee,  roasted 

!oppms 

otton  piece  goods 

"yanide  of  potash 

''roesoiB,  ice  cream 

rlaas,  common  window 

ok,  mucilage,  paste,  etc 

ottoQ  ties  and  buckles 

rrapejnioe 

.amps  and  lanterns 

.inotoam  and  oilcloth 

.oclu,  iron  or  steel 

fisrvllaneoas  (dry  goods,  department^toie  stocks  alphabetically  from 

bajsi  to  umbrellas) 

umber  Oi^rdwood) 

[ed icines,  liquid  (patent  or  proprietary ) 

[owera,  lawn 

uts ,  edible  (except  peanuts) 

akfim,  inhales 

aints  (sJl  kinds). 

aper  boxes,  K.  D.  flat 

aper,  nnprmted  *«prlnt" 

Dvelopes 

aper  (wrapptnc),  etc 

'hool  composiaon  books,  tablets,  etc 

nnuta 

ick  les,  winegar ,  cider,  olives,  etc 

amice  stone. 

efri|;erator8 

ope  (except  wire  rope) 

ope  or  cable.  Iron  or  steel,  wire 

Bsiii  aixe  or  paper  sise 

Alirons. 

•ice,  table,  fai  glass 

alee,  wagon  and  platform 

rawooBrd.  binder's  board,  etc 

if^ar  (maple)  and  maple  sirup 

rine.  l>i]Kler 

rise,  Jate,  hemp,  and  flax 

aste 

hisky.  in  glass 

izies,  aomestic 

Itcfa-baaal 


to.  15 

to.  17 

.25 

.28 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.40 

.18 

.20 

.30 

.40 

.30 

.40 

.25 

.27 

.15 

.17 

.30 

.40 

.18 

.20 

.40 

.45 

.17 

.18 

.21 

.22 

.15 

.17 

.40 

.45 

.23 

.30 

.35 

.60 

.» 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.10 

.115 

.20 

.26 

.25 

.36 

.25 

.27 

.35 

.40 

.50 

.65 

.17 

.20 

.40 

.45 

.30 

.85 

.30 

.35 

.» 

.25 

.» 

.22 

.20 

.25 

.» 

.22 

.26 

.30 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.» 

.25 

.24 

.25 

.36 

.45 

.» 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.22 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.36 

.20 

.26 

.26 

.30 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.22 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.32 

to.  02 
.03 
.01 
.02 
.10 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.10 
.02 
.10 
.10 
.02 
.02 
.10 
.02 
.06 
.01 
.01 
.02 
.06 
.07 
.16. 
.05 
.06 
.016 
.06 
.10 
.02 
.05 

.05 
.03 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.05 
.02 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.01 
.10 
.06 
.06 
.02 
.02 
.06 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.06 
.02 
.OR 
.06 
.02 
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Commodity"  carload  rates  canceled  out. 


(The  effect  of  canceling  out  the  present  commodity  carload  rates  on  tiieart: 
cles  which  follow  will  be  to  subject  the  traffic  to  rates  governed  by  we^at 
dassiflcation,  exceptions,  and  through  tariffs,  which  provide  higher  nte&i 


Advertising  matter. 

Apples,  dried  and  evaporated. 

Barrels,  iron,  oiL 

Blaclcsmith  drills. 

Cereal  products. 

Oork  or  cork  waste. 

Disinfectants. 

£2ztract,  tanning. 

Fish,  pickled,  salted,  etc. 

Fruits  and  flavoring  sirups. 

Granite,  marble  and  stone. 

Ink,  printing  and  writing. 

Gates,  fire  plugs,  etc. 

Machines,  sewing. 

Paper,  crude. 

Pearline,  soap  powder,  etc. 

Rollers,  window  shade. 

Stone  and  marble. 

Trunks,  vnllsea  etc. 

Zinc,  chloride  of. 

Alcohol,  wood. 

Asbestos. 

Beans  and  peas,  dried. 

Box  shooks. 

Cheese. 

Couplings  and  packing. 

Dressing,  harness. 

Fans  and  blowers. 

Flour,  sausage. 


OlasBware,  common  table. 

HoBBb  raU>er,  cottoo,  canvfl& 

Iron  and  ate^  articles. 

Tumbuckles. 

Marble,  broken,  packages. 

Paper,  drawing  and  detail 

Phonographs,  etc 

Shades,  window,  and  slats. 

Stoneware,  pottery,  etc 

Vegetables. 

Alum. 

Asphalt 

Black,  lamp. 

Cable,  lead  covered. 

Cloth,  shade. 

Crates,  vegetable. 

Drums  or  cylinders. 

Fireworks  and  firecrackers. 

Food,  animal  and  poultry. 

Glycerine,  crude. 

Ingots,  brass. 

Fence  gates,  stretchers,  etc. 

Lining,  carpet 

Pads,  sweat 

Paper,  wall. 

Pll>es,  sewer. 

Stone,  flagging. 

Straw,  rye. 

Wagons,  farm. 


Mr.  DiLLARD.  If  the  committee  does  not  have  the  port-^port 
tariffs  of  1908  up  to  December  16,  1912,  I  can  leave  this  tariff  wuh 
the  committee,  which  will  show  the  range  in  onr  rat«s  and  the 
variations. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  vou  leave  that  with  us. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  have  this  contention  to  make:  I  of  course  mder 
stand  that  this  committee  has  not  any  power  to  fix  rates  to  Ten> 
points,  but  on  behalf  of  the  interests  I  represent  I  wish  to  compiaui 
to  this  committee  that  we  feel  the  rates  in  effect  at  the  present  time 
are  very,  very  burdensome,  and  that  our  conunercial  relations  are 
restricted,  and  we  are  being  forced  back  commercially  to  a  temtoir 
to  which  we  were  confined  back  in  1907  and  prior,  and  that  we  are 
really  paying  an  all-rail  rate  on  this  Atlantic  coastwise  steamer  serv- 
ice. And  from  the  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ill  several  cases,  wherein  <£ey  have  fixed  all-rail  rates  f or  certam  <1k- 
tances,  we  find,  for  instance,  they  have  fixed  a  rate  from  St-j'*"^  _ 
Texas  common  points  based  on  the  average  haul  of  about  800  mij^ 
Now,  for  that  800-mile  haul  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Coifflt«^on 
has  placed  a  schedule  of  rates  of  $1.47  on  first-class  and  80.3*  on 
Class  E  to  Texas  common  points.  -u     ^. 

Applying  6  miles  of  water  transportation  for  1  mile  ^^?  ^i!!|^ 
portation,  it  would  give  an  approximate  distance  from  ^ew 
to  Galveston  of  350  miles;  and  then,  allowing  for  a  100-miie»^»r* 
age  haul  beyond  Xew  York,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  lom^ 
mission  decided  was  the  average  haul,  or  the  average  distance  to  oe 
computed,  including  all  traffic  that  originates  in  New  York  pn>P^- 
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it  takes  450  miles.  Then,  further  including  an  average  haul  of  350 
miles  from  Galveston  to  the  average  Texas  destination,  it  would  make 
an  800-mile  haul,  all  rail.  On  that  basis  we  hardly  see  wherein  we 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  rates  that  are  higher  than  that,  and  we 
have  objected  to  the  St.  Louis  scale.  We  fought  the  rates  very  bit- 
terly, and  we  feel  we  ought  to  have  relief  along  a  good  many  lines. 

As  to  the  cost  of  that  service,  the  organization  which  I  represent 
has  information  drawn  from  commercial  associations  in  the  East — 
Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  points — that  the  average  cost  of  han- 
dling traffic  per  ton  at  the  two  terminals  (say  the  northern  Atlantic 
terminal  ana  the  southern  Atlantic  terminal)  on  the  average  class 
of  traffic  that  moves  daily  the  year  round  is  not  to  exceed  $2.25  per 
ton,  and  that  terminal  handling  charge  constitutes  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  handling  that  traffic.  So  if  that  informa- 
ion  is  reliable  it  would  mean  a  cost  of  handling  traffic  from  Balti- 
more, Boston,  or  New  York  to  Texas  of  about  ^.75  per  ton.  Then, 
under  the  rates  that  now  exist,  the  port-to-port  rates,  the  Mallory  and 
Morgan  steamship  companies  are  exacting  on  first-class  freight  $15 
per  ton,  which  means  quite  a  large  margin  for  profit;  and  we  feel 
that  there  is  an  ODportunity  for  a  very  large  and  reasonable  scaling 
of  those  rates,  ana  certainly  down  to  a  basis  at  least  of  the  800-mile 
St.  Louis  rate  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  said  is 
a  just  and  reasonable  rate  to  Texas. 

In  re^rd  to  what  Mr.  Haines  said  this  morning  to  the  committee 
about  his  views  on  pooling,  conferences,  etc. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  get  into  that,  Mr.  Dillard;  what  do  you 
know  about  this  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  the  rates  on  cotton  from 
Galveston  to  Liverpool  recently  made  that  Mr.  Brock  talked  about  ? 

Mr.  Dillard.  I  am  informed  and  believe  from  general  information 
which  has  been  acauired  during  the  17  or  18  years  I  have  been  in 
railroad  traffic  worfc  that  it  is  true  the  ocean  rates  on  cotton  during 
the  present  cotton  season  were  considerably  greater  than  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  20  years.  In  some  instances  the  rates  have  been 
probably  100  per  cent  higher,  and  it  is  believed  by  our  cotton  pro- 
ducers in  central  Texas  that  the  steamship  agents  and  brokers  are 
r&sponsible  for  it;  that  they  get  together  in  these  private  conferences 
and  arrange  "we  will  sell  no  space  now,  during  the  time  this  rush 
cotton  has  got  to  reach  European  markets,  except  upon  certain  fig- 
ures," and  since  the  foreign  lines  own  all  the  available  space  they 
are  prepared  to  enforce  any  arbitrary  rate  ruling  or  decision  they 
rome  to.  And  it  has  been  admitted  by  James  F.  Brock,  a  cotton 
factor  in  Waco,  who  has  been  there  for  20  years,  that  the  excessive 
rate  this  season  as  compared  with  the  rate  during  the  preceding 
cotton  season  has  cost  producers  of  Texas  over  $6,0W,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Leaving  out  estimates,  where  could  we  find  somebody 
t  hat  could  give  exactlv  the  amount  of  raise  this  last  season  that  was 
made  in  cotton  rates? 

Mr.  Dillard.  You  can  get  that,  sir,  by  calling  on  the  steamship 
agents  of  the  Galveston  lines  to  furnish  you  those  comparative  sta- 
h'stics. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  not  those  facts  yourself,  but  are  just  speak- 
ng  of  that  from  statements  of  Mr.  Brock  and  otners? 

Mr.  Dillard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  And  those  Gklveston  steamship  agents  could  give 
exactly  what  the  raise  had  been? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir ;  probably  Mr.  Brock  could  do  that 

Mr.  Hardt.  Mr.  Brock  of  Waco? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir.  The  letter  there  from  Chairman  Mayfield. 
of  the  Texas  commission,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brock^s  letter  may  be  mate- 
rial for  the  reason  that  Chairman  Mayfield  stated  the  superintendent 
of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.  had  recently  interviewed  Chairmm 
Mayfield  on  that  subject,  and  he  confirms  just  exactly  the  charge 
that  Mr.  Brock  has  made  there.  That  is,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Galveston  Wharf  Co.  admits  those  are  facts  to  Mr.  Mayfield. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  suggest  you  leave  the  paper  here,  and  we  wiU  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  to  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  when  I  interrupted  you  you  were  about  to 
give  us  your  views  as  to  the  present  condition  and  to  suggest  ^em^ 
uies,  if  any  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  first  ask  if  he  has  any  further  complaint 
to  make. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  have  a  very  vigorous  complaint,  and  I  believe  I 
probably  reflect  the  views  of  Texas  shippers.  They  heartily  disap- 
prove of  this  system  of  conference  and  pooling  by  and  between  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines  to  the  extent  that  they  can  create  and  main- 
tain such  a  monopolistic  condition  as  will  permit  them,  at  an^  time 
it  suits  their  convenience,  to  place  (lie  rates  unreasonably  high  or 
handle  them  in  any  manner  tney  see  fit.  So  far  as  the  shippers  I 
represent  are  concerned^  I  am  sure  that  they  look  on  pooling  and 
conferences,  so  far  as  railroads  and  steamship  lines  are  concerned,  in 
the  same  degree  or  relation  that  they  would  were  they  grocers, 
hardware  dealers,  or  merchants.  They  do  not  believe  it  is  r^t  for 
merchants,  jobbers,  and  hardware  dealers,  and  so  on,  to  get  tx)gether 
and  say  what  price  shall  be  paid  by  consumers  for  certain  articles 
of  commerce,  and  they  look  on  the  railroad-rate  and  the  steamdup- 
rate  situation  the  same  way. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  op^tion  of 
the  different  railroad  lines  that  compete  for  the  same  business  and 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  difference  in  cost  for  the  service  between  the 
steamship  lines  that  compete  for  the  same  business.  And-^redi- 
cated  on  that  fact — surely  some  of  those  lines  are  in  a  position  to 
make  lower  rates  than  the  other  lines,  and,  if  that  be  true,  why  not 

ifive  the  consumers  the  same  benefit — let  them  have  it?  Do  not 
egalize  the  fixing  of  pools  in  conference  to  the  extent  that  these 
lines  can  get  together,  and,  under  protection  of  the  law,  fix  rates 
which  will  be  unreasonable  and  unjust.  We  feel  that  should  not  be 
done  at  all. 

As  for  any  remedy  for  existing  conditions,  I  believe  that  three 
things  could  be  done  which  would,  no  doubt,  give  us  a  full  measure 
of  relief,  at  least  they  would  certainly  have  that  tendency. 
The  first  would  be  for  Congress  to  direct  the  dissolution  of  inter- 
corporate relationships  between  the  steamship  lines  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rail  lines  on  the  other.  Doing  that,  the  inference  would  I* 
that  some  competition  would  be  restored  between  those  lines  for 
business. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  not  that  covered  already  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  ? 

Mr.  Dhjlard.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that ;  I  am  without  information 
on  that  point 

Mr.  HuMPHSEr.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does. 

The  Chaikman.  As  relating  to  the  canal,  I  think  it  is  that  rail- 
road-owned ships  can  not  go  through  the  canal. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  But  it  gives,  as  I  understand,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  power  to  compel  the  railroad  company  owning 
the  water  line  to  dispose  of  it.    It  goes  very  much  further. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  provision,  too. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  It  certainly  has  not  been  efficient  if  the  law  has  Ijeen 
in  effect^  any  length  of  time,  because  we  are  up  against  the  most  mo- 
nopolistic condition  now. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  hope  some  of  you  people  who  feel  you  have  a 
just  cause  will  bring  it  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  that  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  condition  from  Houston  to  Galveston 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Panama  Canal  act. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  Houston  Canal  is  not  yet  completed  to  Hous- 
ton, is  it? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  it  that  is  not  completed? 

Mr.  DiLUARD.  The  work  on  the  canal  under  the  plans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  not  yet  finished  all  the  work. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  They  utilize  it  for  navigation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  act  does  not  take  effect  until  July  14,  1914. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  a  certain  depth  of  water.  Do  the  boats 
vme  up  beyond  Harrisburg,  or  right  to  Houston  ? 

Mr.  DiM-ARD.  I  think  to  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Harrisburg  is  a  little  suburb  about  4  miles  south  of 
louston,  but  they  are  still  deepening  and  still  working  on  it,  as  I 
mderstand.  For  what  purpose  or  why  I  do  not  know,  as  long  as  the 
ailroads  are  going  to  dominate  the  situation  anyhow. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  My  answer  was  predicated  on  the  facts.    I  thought 
he  committee  were  fully  aware  of  the  status  of  the  work  down  there, 
nd  so  on,  and  knew  that  the  work  was  now  pending. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Your  answer,  as  I  understood,  was  not  completed, 
ro  ahead  with  what  you  intended  to  state. 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Another  thing.  Ordering  the  divorcement  of  the 
itercorporate  ownership  of  stocks,  I  suggest  the  Interstate  Com- 
lerce  Commission  be  given  jurisdiction  over  ports,  with  the  power 
)  fix  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  rate.  It  would  not  do  us  any 
ood  at  all  for  the  commission  to  have  the  jurisdiction  of  such  rates 
nless  we  get  a  minimum  as  well  as  a  maximum  rate. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  the  legislation  to 
*ach  it,  if  we  can  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  ought  to  reach  the  Buffalo  Bayou  situation. 
Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  efficient  along 
lOse  lines.  I  had  just  remarked,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  addition  to 
commending  that  the  railway  lines  and  the  steamship  lines  be 
►reed  to  give  up  their  intercorporate  ownership  and  relationship 
at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  be  given  jurisdiction  over 
e  port  to  port  rates,  with  the  understanding  that  they  fix  a  maxi- 
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mum  rate  and  a  minimum  rate,  for  we  believe,  with  the  experience 
we  had  during  the  last  few  years  down  there  in  Texas,  that  merely  tf 
have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  name  a  maximum  rate 
would  not  give  us  proper  relief,  and  certainly  would  not  bvitethe 
independent  steamsnip  companies  to  come  in  there  for  Texas  tnk. 
because  they  would  have  no  assurance  that  any  time  the  oldliiK 
company  took  a  notion  to  put  in  a  2-cent  rate  they  could  not  do  tiai 
and  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  to  put  in  a  maximum  without  a  mini- 
mum rate  would  be  to  throttle  all  competition  and  make  the  maii- 
mum  the  same  as  the  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Dillard.  It  would  undoubtedly  put  us  in  a  worse  fix  than  we 
were  before. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  tramp  i? 
about  the  only  effective  competition  now  when  you  made  that  state- 
ment?   What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  tramp! 

Mr.  DiiXARD.  I  figure  on  giving  everybody  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  that  wants  to,  and  let  the  oonmiissioD  fix  the 
minimum  rate ;  let  them  consider  the  cost  of  handling  on  the  part  of 
the  tramp  and  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  company,  and  then  have 
the  high-class  compames,  like  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Liji^— let 
them  have  those  facts  before  them  and  then  fix  a  minimum  to  protect 
the  little  fellows.  Give  the  little  fellows  a  chance  to  live  and  nandle 
such  traflSc  as  they  can. 

Mr.  HuMPHRfiy.  How  would  you  meet  this  situation :  Suppose  a 
vessel  is  part  loaded  and  has  a  little  space  left,  just  as  pointed  ojt 
this  morning.  How  are  you  going  to  meet  a  situation  or  that  kind! 
You  would  not  want  to  prevent  a  vessel  from  taking  at  a  reduced  rate 
freight  under  those  circumstances,  would  you? 

Mt.  Dillard.  Certainly  not;  and  I  believe  under  the  maximniD  and 
minimum  arrangements  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  tber 
had  such  a  power,  undoubtedly  could  appraise  and  take  care  of  siich 
contingencies  as  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  wished  to  inquire. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  vou  think,  as  a  traffic  man,  that  could  be 
worked  out?  That  has  been  presented  here,  that  a  tramp  ve^I  is 
one  of  the  serious  things,  different  from  a  railroad,  because  the  rail- 
road can  cut  their  train  up  into  cars,  but  every  time  you  go  with  a 
vessel  you  have  got  to  go  with  a  whole  vessel.  Do  you  think  that 
could  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  Dillard.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Do  you  think  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  coiiH 
be  applied  to  tramps? 

Mr.  Dillard.  I  think  a  minimum  could  certainly  be  applied  to 
tramps,  and  they  would  scarcely  undertake  to  exceed^  or  make  the 
same  maximum  rate  as  a  more  powerful  company,  which  has  better 
service  to  offer  and  better  facilities. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  apply  the  minimum  rite 
to  the  tramp  steamer? 

Mr.  Dillard.  I  think  it  would.  It  would  give  them  the  opjK^r- 
tunity  to  live.  At  the  present  time  they  have  no  such  opportunity. 
If  a  tramp  steamer  engasnes  in  the  business  now  and  threatens  to  o^c- 
tinue  the  business  the  oJa-line  companies  put  on  a  2-cent  rate.  yc»'J 
know. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  me.  I  said,  "  Do 
you  think  it  advisable  to  apply  the  minimum  rate  to  the  tramp  and 
not  to  the  regular  line,  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  leave  the  tramp 
open  to  reduce  rates  ?  " 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  think  the  tramp  is  considerable  of  a  pirate,  and 
certainly  they  ought  to  be  subjected  to  that  minimum. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  the  end  is  it  not  better  for  all  concerned  to  be  sub- 
ject to  equal  laws? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  That  is  my  judgment;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  fact,  these  attempts  to  play  providence  and  dis- 
pense with  equality  is  what  is  the  matter  witn  us  now  in  this  situation, 
IS  it  not? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is  very  largely  the  cause 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  our  foreign 
trade? 

Mr.  DiujkRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hardly  competent  to  give  opin- 
ions with  reference  to  foreign  traffic,  because  I  have  not  had  a  great 
amount  of  experience  and  I  nave  not  studied  the  foreign  situation.  I 
believe,  though,  personally,  from  such  information  as  I  have,  that 
the  same  conditions  could  probably  be  made  to  apply  to  the  foreign 
traffic  as  to  the  coastwise  traffic;  that  is,  generally  speaking.  But  I 
would  not  undertake  to  state  that  as  a  definite  opinion  of  a  traffio 
expert  in  those  matters,  because  I  do  not  have  the  experience  sufficient 
to  qualify  me  as  a  competent  witness  on  that  particular  line. 

Mr.  Humphrey*  Do  you  think  that  unrestrained  competition  would 
lead  to  monopoly  in  the  operation  of  steamship  lines? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  That  unrestrained  competition 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  Unrestrained  competition.  Let 
even^  man  cut  rates  and  do  as  he  pleases  in  the  steamship  business? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  oelieve  that  would  entirely  do  away 
with  monopolistic  conditions,  but  I  believe,  if  we  could  have  free 
competition  between  all  classes  of  coastwise  vessels  undoubtedly  these 
troubles  that  we  have  would  very  largely  disappear. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  not  think  the  big  lellow  would  eat  up  the 
little  ones  until  the  large  fellow  had  the  field  to  himself,  and  then  do 
as  he  pleased  ?  Is  not  that  the  logical  conclusion,  and  is  not  that  the 
result  we  have  had? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  That  has  been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time.  Thev 
certainly  have  swallowed  up  everything  that  was  offered  for  busi- 
ness ;  either  swallowed  it  up  or  else  bought  it  out,  like  they  did  the 
Texas  City  Co. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  not  believe  we  are  in  a  position  in  regard 
to  our  water  traffic  where  we  will  have  to  substitute  regulation  for 
competition  to  a  lar^  extent? 

Mr.  Dn-LARD.  I  think  they  wOl  both  have  to  be  used ;  that  vou  will 
have  to  regulate  and  in  that  regulation  fix  it  so  there  will  be  the 
widest  latitude  for  flexibility  of  the  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  what  I  meant  a  while  ago ;  whether,  if  we 
have  unrestricted  competition,  no  regulation,  everyone  charging  what 
rates  he  pleases,  that  does  not  lead  inevitably  to  monopoly  oy  the 
stronger  companies  ? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  think  it  does;  yes,  sir,  since  I  get  your  point  of 
view,  and  I  think  the  better  way,  and  in  fact  the  only  effective  way, 

8il51— YQL  2—18 2d 
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to  deal  with  it  is  to  regulate,  and  by  placing  a  maximum  and  a  mini- 
miim  rate  allow  the  widest  possible  latitude  for  the  rate  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  want  regulated  competitioo.  do 
joi|  not? 

Mr.  DiLLAio).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  another  thing  that  has  hardly  been  saggested 
tn  our  questioning.  That  is,  ultimately  will  it  not  bo  necessary  to 
do  away  with  all  special  arrangements  by  which  divisions  of  diaigie 
between  water  and  rail  are  artificially  adjusted  1  In  other  woras, 
s^ftll  you  not  have  to  come  to  the  condition  of  the  railway  diaiging 
everyoody  the  same  fee  for  the  same  services,  whether  they  are 
through  shippers  or  local  shippers  ? 

^  Mr.  DiLLARD.  I  think  the  tendency  probably  will  be  in  that  direc- 
tion* 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  this :  Why  should  the  rail- 
Toad  charge  $1  for  the  local  rate  on  freight  originating  at  GalTes- 
ton  and  shipped  to  Dallas,  when  if  the  freight  originated  in  liver- 
pool  and  moved  through  Galveston  that  same  road  wonld  do  the 
^auae  work  for  50  cents  per  hundred  on  through  bill  of  lading! 

Mr.  DuXiARD.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Hardy,  that  it  would  bive  tk 
effect  of  making  necessary  the  cancellation  of  these  divisions;  and 
I  believe  in  many  instances  the  fact  that  the  rail  line  will  shrink  its 
earnings  lower  than  the  local  rate  (or  the  rate  from  Galvest^m  to  thv 
point  you  have  just  mentioned),  is  broujght  about  by  comp^ition  of 
the  lines  offering  the  business.  Some  Ime  can  handle  it  or  bid  for 
it  more  cheaply  than  the  other  line,  and  in  sudi  case  they  make  the 
rate  lower  tnan  the  straight  local  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  it  is  done  in  order  to  promote  and  encourage  cer- 
tain ways  of  movement  of  freight,  too,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  DiiXARD.  Yes,  sir;  to  increase  their  volume  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  for  various  and  sundry  purposes  to  attain  the 
ends  the  traffic  managers  have  in  view! 

Mr.  Diu^ABD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Withput  much  re&ard  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
freight  rates  that  are  charged  i 

Mr.  DiUiARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  want  to  build  up  the  port  of  New  Yoik,  wh«« 
it  is  for  their  convenience  to  do  it,  tney  haul  freight  from  the  far 
interior  to  New  York  and  then  ship  it  by  water,  or  they  will  haul  it 
to  New  Orleans  for  a  lower  rate  to  New  Orleans  than  to  Galveston, 
so  as  to  divert  the  traffic  to  there? 

Mr.  DiiiLARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And,  of  course,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  through  haul, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  DiiiLARD.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  vaguely  running  in  my  mind  that  the  oaly 
way  you  will  ever  regulate  it  is  by  uniform  diarges  for  the  same  service. 

Mr.  Diu.ard.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  work  out  to  the  be^  in- 
terests of  all  concerned.  Judge  Hardy,  to  make  that  an  ircmdad  rule, 
because  that  would  undoubtedly  do"^  away 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Make  a  change? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yos ;  it  would  make  a  most  radical  change. 
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Mr.  WiMON.  Is  not  the  difference  due  to  this  fact,  that  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  local  tonnage  rate  no  great  amount  of  additional  tonnage 
is  secured,  but  by  reduction  in  the  through  tonnage  rates  there  is  a 
possibility  of  securing  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage,  because  it  gives 
a  wider  field  and  thereby  reduces  the  tonnage  cost  of  handling  each 
ton  of  material? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  That  is  undoubtedly  what  traffic  managers  have  in 
view  when  they  make  such  divisions  lower  than  their  local  rates. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  as  a  result  of  that  kind  of  conduct  on  their  part 
a  great  deal  of  freight  in  this  country  moves  twice  the  distance  it 
ought  to  move,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  DiLLABD.  That  is  so ;  yes,  sir ;  in  fact,  that  is  the  effect. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  are  prevented  from  making  those  adjust- 
ments to  meet  those  contingencies? 

Mr.  DnxARD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Freight  would  move  in  direct  lines  and  less  distances. 
Consequently  there  would  be  less  expense  attending  the  final  total 
shipping  operations,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  DiLLARD.  Yes,  sir.  -  - 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  as  it  is  thev  ship  a  roundabout  way,  go  all  around 
the  house  to  come  in  the  back  door,  and  make  all  sorts  of  arrange- 
ments for  their  adjustment.  Now,  if  you  will  adopt  the  strai^t 
method  you  will  have  straight  shipments  and  ultimately  you  will 
have  a  great  saving;  it  is  Sound  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  is  a  new  view,  but  I  think  it  is 
worth  considering. 

Mr.  DrLLARD.  I  hardly  believe  I  could  subscribe  to  the  outcome  you 
anticipate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  expect  anybody  .to  agree  with  me  until  they 
study  it  further. 

Mr.  Dtllard.  But  the  theorv  undoubtedly  has  a  good  deal  of 
merit.    I  have  never  thought  oi  the  matter  at  all  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  just  want  that  matter  to  get  a  start  and  have  con- 
sideration, anyhow.    I  want  to  see  what  it  is  myself. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  it  will  lead? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  looks  very  feasible,  anyhow,  the  first  time  you 
think  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  they  have  so  surrounded  the  courts  and  the 
administrative  functions  of  this  Government  with  their  theory  of 
^oing  to  get  freight  by  giving  cheaper  rates  that  they  have  had  the 
commission  allow  them  to  charge  one-half  rates  for  the  whole  dis- 
:anc€. 

Mr.  Humphrey..  They  go  further  than  that.  For  a  while  they 
rharged  less  for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  will  charge  more  for  200  miles  than  400  miles 
rnd  justify  it  by  saying  it  is  necessary  to  handle  empty  cars.  As  a 
•esult  we  freauently  have  congestion  of  freight,  when  the  facilities 
ire  ample  if  tney  moved  in  a  straight  line. 

M^r.  I)iLx,ARD.  Export  and  import  freight  are  good  examples  of 
•^01  ir  position. 

TSlr.  Hardy.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  things  they  have.  Now,  if 
venr  carload  of  freight  that  moved  from  Galveston  to  the  interior 
>aia  the  same  rate,  whether  its  origin  was  in  Europe  or  whether 
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it  ori^nated  in  Galveston,  that  would  be  justice,  and  I  belicTe  jiK 
tice  ultimately  will  be  expedited. 

Mr.  DnjjLHD.  It  would  take  lots  of  business  from  foreign  coqd 
tries. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  recast  the  map  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Then  let  it  change  it  Tne  information  prodocti 
before  this  committee  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  a  woDderful 
demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  submit? 

Mr.  DnxARD.  No,  sir. 

TESTIMONT  OF  MS.  EEFRT  S.  rHOMMEDIETr,  TEAFFIC  lAI 
AOEB  OF  THE  CHAMBEB  OF  COHMEKCE  OF  BEAXnf  OHT,  lEI 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  traffic  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDn&n.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  preliminary  statement  \o 
the  committee  ? 

Mr.  LIToMMEDiEU.  I  believe  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  here  to  state  to  the  committee 
the  conditions  that  exist  at  Beaumont,  are  y<iu  not? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEn.  Beaumont  is  interested  in  the  steamship  con- 
dition directly.  Last  August  we  undertook  to  charter  or  maugu- 
rate  a  steamship  line  between  Baltimore  and  Port  Arthur.  Port 
Arthur  is  19  miles  from  Beaumont  south.  There  were  about  1,(X)0.- 
000  cases  of  canned  goods  in  the  Baltimore  district  to  moTe  into 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  Morgan  and  the  Mallory  Line  steamsliip 
companies  in  the  years  past  had  had  direct  sailings  from  Baltimore 
to  Galveston,  taking  a  full  cargo  of  canned  goods.  This  year  thej 
were  not  ^oing  to  do  that.  The  canned  goods  were  to  be  shipped 
from  Baltimore  to  New  York  by  raU  and  down  on  the  regular  line- 
They  had  a  rate  of  25  cents  from  New  York  to  Galveston  on  cannrf 
goods.  The  rate  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  I  believe,  was  1"' 
cents;  they  cut  that  rate  so  as  to  make  a  through  rate  to  Housto:. 
and  to  Beaumont  of  38  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  from  Baltimore! 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiBU.  Through  to  Beaumont 

The  Chaibman.  By  way  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  By  way  of  New  York ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  rail  from  Baltimore  to  New  York  and  fnm 
New  York  to  Houston  and  Beaumont  by  water? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDrEU.  Well,  a  great  deal  of  that  camied  goods  moveJ 
from  Baltimore  to  New  York  by  water.  That  necessitated  the 
handling  of  the  canned  goods  in  Baltimore  from  the  factory  on  I' 
the  lighters,  from  the  lighters  on  to  the  steamship,  from  the  steam 
ship  on  to  the  liffhters  again  in  New  York  and  on  to  the  steamer  in 
New  York  and  the  rehandling  in  Galveston  into  the  cars,  which  on 
that  class  of  traffic  is  liable  to  cause  a  very  great  amount  of  damaff? 
The  cases  are  made  very  thin;  they  throw  them  up  into  the  bott5  in 
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large  slings  or  slide  them  into  the  port  holes  and  drop  them  right 
down  into  the  bottom,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  breakage.  There 
were  a  few  of  the  Beaumont  citizens  who  got  together  and  thought 
they  could  bring  their  canned  goods  down  at  a  profit  of  20  cents  per 
100  pounds  by  direct  sailings  from  Baltimore  to  Port  Arthur  and 
charging  the  Texas  railway  commission  rate  from  Port  Arthur  to 
points  of  destination  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Working  on  that 
theory  I  came  up  to  New  York  and  chartered  a  boat,  a  4,000  ton 
steamer  called  the  A.  A,  Raven^  and  had  her  come  over  to  Baltimore 
to  load  canned  goods.  We  had  not  any  contract  to  carry  these 
canned  goods,  except  from  our  local  Beaumont  jobbers,  which 
amounted  to  about  42,000  cases.  We  were  depending  on  getting  the 
rest  of  the  canned  goods  in  Baltimore  after  arrival  there.  When  I 
arrived  at  Baltimore  and  announced  we  would  carry  these  canned 
goods  for  a  20-cent  rate,  I  secured  a  full  cargo,  practically  at  once. 
That  was  on  Thursday.    The  Raven  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday. 

In  the  meantime  the  Morgan  and  the  Mallory  Lines  got  very  busy 
and  they  inaugurated  an  auxiliary  company  they  called  the  Gulf 
Steamship  Co.  I  believe  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Morgan  Line,  was  the 
president  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  first  boat  they  used 
was  the  Elmonte^  of  the  Mallory  Line.  They  immediately  got  wires 
into  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  all  the  Southern  Pacific  points  and 
Mallory  Line  representatives  (the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Frisco  do  most 
of  their  business  over  the  Mallory  Line),  that  the  rate  from  Balti- 
more to  Galveston  bv  direct  sailing  would  be  15  cents  on  canned 
goods,  consequentlv  tney  canceled  practically  all  my  cargo  I  had  at 
Baltimore,  with  the  exception  of  the  local  Beaumont  stuff  that  I 
bad  gotten.  I  tried  to  meet  that  16-cent  rate,  but  at  the  15-cent 
rate  they  had  so  tied  up  the  stuff  that  all  I  got  was  72,000  cases  of 
canned  goods  where  I  should  have  hauled  about  130,000  cases  to 
have  taken  down  4,000  tons. 

If  we  could  have  hauled  4,000  tons  of  canned  goods  down  at  $4 
a  ton,  that  would  be  $16,000.  These  are  net  tons;  the  steamship 
lines,  I  believe,  figure  in  gross  tons.  It  would  amount  to  $16,000. 
We  had  made  arrangements  for  northbound  cargo.  Morgan,  Mal- 
lory, or  anytody  can  always  get  northbound  cargo  out  of  Texas. 
You  can  always  get  lumber  at  any  time,  but  our  southbound  expenses 
we  figured  would  be  about  $9,000,  and  they  ran  to  about  $10,000, 
but  our  southbound  freight,  after  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines 
got  through  with  us,  came  to  but  $6,000,  and  consequently  we  lost 
m  the  southbound  trip  about  $4,000,  which  meant  a  net  loss 
to  the  few  men  in  Beaumont  that  chartered  the  boat.  The  idea  was 
to  inaugurate  a  steamship  line  between  Port  Arthur  and  Baltimore, 
with  regular  sailings.  We  had  options  on  three  brand  new  boats 
that  had  been  built  on  the  Great  Lakas ;  one  was  the  Raven^  one  the 
Rvhy^  and  the  other  the  Thompson, 

The  rail  haul  from  Pittsburgh  district  to  Baltimore  is  a  2-eent 
differential  under  New  York ;  consequently  if  we  could  have  handled 
steel  through  Baltimore  from  the  Pittsburgh  district  into  Texas  we 
could  have  handled  it  cheaper  than  they  can  handle  it  from  New 
York.  We  figured  that  if  we  could  get  the  steel  traffic  out  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district  through  the  Texas  points  that  would  pretty 
nearly  keep  these  boats  busy,  picking  up)  what  general  mei'chandise 
we  could,  but  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines  saw  fit  to  cut  and  slash 
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the  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  we  went  out  of  business  on  the  first 
trip. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  put  the  rates  back,  did  they? 

Mr.  LIIoMMEDiEu.  The  rates  are  just  the  same  now  as  before  we 
inaugurated  the  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  there  not  a  law  on  the  statute  books  which 
provides  if  a  steamship  company  reduces  its  rates  in  order  to  destroy 
competition  they  can  not  restore  them  again? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  No,  sir;  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  in  fact  no 
restriction  at  all  on  the  port-to-port  rate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  a  law  of  that  kind ;  it  may  apply  only  to 
railroads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  does  apply  to  railroads  only. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Have  you  ever  called  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  this  situation  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEu.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  should  have.    You  ought  to  do  it  yet. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  it  is  admitted,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  there  is  no 
law  giving  the  railroad  commission  any  authority  to  regulate  the 
port-to-port  rates. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  On  vessels? 

Mr.  Hardy.  On  vessels. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  was  referring  to  the  particular  statute,  but  it 
may  only  apply  to  railroads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  law  we  passed  in  1909-1910.  That  applied  to 
railroads  only. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  As  long  as  they  would  bill  a  shipment  into  a 
port  and  rebill  it  on  to  the  steamship  line,  haul  that  into  Galveston, 
and  rebill  it,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  port-to-port  rate  for  the  water  haul  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
cently held  that  a  shipment  to  Galveston,  billed  to  Galveston  but 
intended  for  Brenham,  from,  say,  Waco,  is  interstate  commerce  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commission? 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  I  have  heard  of  no  such  decision.  I  took  this 
matter  up  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  port-to- 
port  rates  when  there  was  a  rail  haul  connected  with  it,  and  they 
paid  as  lon^  as  the  rail  haul  constituted  part  of  the  through  rate  they 
lind  jurisdiction.  Of  course,  I  knew  that.  But  as  long  as  it  mov^ 
>rom  port  to  port  on  the  water  they  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  rate 
lit  all. 

Now,  they  will  bill  a  shipment — ^for  instance,  suppose  you  were  in 
Houston,  Tex. ;  you  could  bill  a  shipment  from  Pittsburgh  to  Hous- 
ton, New  York  to  Galveston,  final  destination  Houston;  that  would 
be  called  an  amended  bill  of  lading,  and  also  on  the  waybill  and  the 
manifest  of  the  steamship  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  be  subject  to  that  jurisdiction,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  subject  to  that  fiiris- 
diction.    That  is  why  we  complain  of  that.    It  should  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  billed  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York? 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  New  York  to  Oalveston 
and  Galveston  to  Houston. 
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Ml'.  Habdt.  And  that  they  hold  is  not  rail  and  water? 

Mr.  LTIoMMEDiEU.  No,  sir.  They  bill  it  from  Pittsburffh  to  New 
York  and  New  York  to  Galveston,  Galveston  to  Houston;  but  across 
the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading  or  the  manifest  they  will  carry  "  final 
destination,  Houston,  Tex." 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  think  you  will  find  they  rendered  a  decision  just 
recently,  and  our  Texas  commission  has  oeen  complaining  it  almost 
destroys  their  vitality,  because  they  have  made  almost  every  ship- 
ment to  Oalveston  tnat  is  foreign  bound  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEu.  Well,  it  should  be,  in  our  opinion. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  think  they  went  so  far  as  to  hold  even  if  it  was 
billed  separately  to  Galveston,  but  you  could  show  the  ultimate 
destination  of  it  was  to  ship  it  abroad,  that  it  was  interstate. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  The  way  the  water  rates  govern  down  there — 
for  instance  we  have  a  factory,  or  a  branch  office  rather,  of  the  Avery 
Co.  down  there,  who  originally  located  in  Beaumont.  They  were 
looking  for  a  point  in  southwest  Texas  for  a  distributing  station. 
They  manufacture  their  product  at  Peoria,  111.  The  rate  on  their 
traction  engines  from  Peona  to  Beaumont  is  73  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  rate  on  their  traction  engines  from  Peoria  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  93 
cents  per  100  pounds.  They  pull  the  product  from  Beaumont  right 
through  Dallas,  that  is  87  miles  farther  north,  for  27  cents  less  than, 
they  will  stop  it  at  Dallas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  long  and  short  haul 

Mr.  L*Hommediet:.  No,  sir;  that  is  based  directly  on  water  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  know;  based  on  alleged  water  competition.  They 
have  been  allowed  to  charge  more  for  a  long  distance  than  for  a 
short  distance. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiErr.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Which  brings  me  back  to  the  very  proposition  I  want 
to  get  at. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  mean  greater  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a 
long  one. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant.  That  brings  me  back  to 
the  proposition  that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  results  is  to 
absolutely  prohibit  an  injustice  in  every  case,  and  never  permit  them 
to  haul  freight  through  a  place  cheaper  than  they  haul  it  to  a  place. 

Mr.  LTIoMMEDiEtr.  In  other  words,  you  will  do  away  with  the 
fourth  section  entirely? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEiT.  To  a  certain  extent,  do  you  not  think  that 
would  work  an  injustice  on  some  of  the  roads? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  result  of  that  would  be  that  water  transportation 
could  live,  even  on  the  rivers,  where  it  can  not  live  now. 

Mr.  LTIommedieu.  The  Direct  Navigation  Co.,  operating  between 
Houston  and  Galveston,  is  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
They  admit  that  themselves.  We  had  a  hearinjr  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  which  they  admitted  ownership  of 
the  Direct  Navigation  Co..  but  they  do  move  quite  a  good  deal  of 
tonnage  over  that  Direct  Navigation  Co. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  may  state  that  case  in  which  you  say  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  it  was  not  a  through  ship- 
ment. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEu.  We  had  a  shipment  of  steel  originating  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  was  going  to  Houston,  Tex.  That  steel  was 
shipped  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  Galveston, 
and  rebilled  to  Houston,  but  the  bill  of  lading  that  is  issued  in 
Pittsburgh  will  give  the  final  destination  as  Houston,  Tex.,  for  that 
shipment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  rebilled  at  New  York? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  rebilled  at  New  York. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  What  did  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hold  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  That  the  water  haul  of  that  shipment  was  not 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  shipper  at  any  time  during  that  ship- 
ment take  possession  of  the  goods  himself  ?  * 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  No,  sir;  he  never  touched  them.  He  never  sees 
the  shipment  until  it  reaches  his  town. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Percy,  who  represents  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (he  is  an  agent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission),  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held 
it  is  a  through  shipment. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  And  the  rate  then  comes  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that-  Beaumont 
is  located  on  the  Neches  River,  which  is  19  miles  from  the  Gulf. 
We  have  a  river  that  it  is  said  flows  the  largest  volume  of  water 
in  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers.  .  We  will  be  a  deep-water  port  by  January  1,  1914. 
The  Government  has  appropriated  $1,499,000  for  deepening  the 
ship  canal,  and  the  city  of  Beaumont  has  appropriated  a  like  amounts 
so  we  will  have  port-to-port  rates  in  Beaumont  by  January  1  of 
next  year  if  everything  works  out  smoothly.  But  the  situation 
with  us  now  is  that  we  are  going  to  brine  on  a  big  fight  because  we 
now  enjoy  a  3-cent  differential  over  Galveston  and  Port  Arthur, 
the  same,  for  instance,  as  Houston  enjoys  over  Galveston  on  their 
cotton  shipments.  And  when  we  become  a  deep-water  point  are 
they  going  to  do  away  with  our  3-cent  differential?  They  will 
have  to. 

Mr.  Habdy.  How  do  you  mean  that  Houston  enjoys  a  differential 
over  Galveston  now  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEu.  They  enjoy  a  3-cent  differential  over  Galveston 
now. 

Mr.  HuMPHBEY.  From  what  points  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  All  Texas  points. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  By  rail,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir;  by  rail  to  ship  side.  That  is  the 
reason  Houston  exports  so  much  cotton  through  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  nave  a  3-cent  differential  to  ship  side? 

Mr.  L'HoMMBDiBU.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  meant  it  was  3  cents  cheaper  from 
Houston  to  interior  points  than  Galveston. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDisn.  Southbound  into  Houston. 

Mr.  Habdy.  (Commodities  coming  from  the  north  into  Houston 
are  allowed  to  be  shipped  there  3  cents  cheaper  than  they  are  to 
Galveston  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  And  then  when  it  gets  the  port-to-port  privileges  it 
will  have  the  same  rate  outward  as  Galveston? 

Mr.  L^OMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Your  differential  at  Beaumont  is  3  cents  cheaper  than 
Galveston  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMBDiBU.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  compete  with  Galveston 
or  with  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  have  a  3-cent  differential  over  Port  Arthur 
now? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes;  over  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  And  will  have  the  same  rate  out  which  that  port  has? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  will  give  you  a  very  clear  advantage  over  Port 
Arthur,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  L'Hommedietj.  Yes;  a  very  decided  advantage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  gave  that  differential;  the  State  commission? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  Yes;  the  State  commission. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  you  become  a  deep-water  port  that 
differential  will  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  That  is  what  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  has  not  been  at  Houston,  and  yet  Houston  has  had 
port-to-port  rates  heretofore. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEu.  Houston  is  not  a  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  they  not  enjoy  port-to-port  rates? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  soon  will  that  canal  be  finished  to  Houston  ? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  They  say  in  two  years,  and  I  think  that  pos- 
sibly it  will.  The  Government  appropriated,  I  believe,  about 
$2,000,000  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  only  appropriated  whatever  was  necessary ; 
I  know  that. 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  I  believe  it  was  $2,000,000,  and  the  city  of 
Houston  did  likewise.  They  appropriated  $2,000^000.  We  feel  that 
the  port-to-port  rates  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  are  willing  to  trust  to  the  fairness 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  a  port-to-port  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  about  a  maximum  and  minimum 
rate  ? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  fix  a  minimum  rate. 

The  Chairman.  To  prevent  just  such  cutthroat  competition,  which 
wipes  out  the  little  fellow  ? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  Yes,  sir.  A  small  concern  can  not  operate  on 
the  Gulf  coast  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  under  the  present  con- 
ditions. They  would  simply  put  them  out  of  business  if  they  hauled 
the  business  ror  nothing. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  a  little  fellow 
can  operate  on  the  ocean? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Not  very  handily.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
though,  that  he  can  not  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Warfield's  venture! 
Why  it  is  he  is  eking  out  a  miserable,  protracted  existence  there  at 
Velasco  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  matter  with  him,  that  he  is  not  dead  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEpiEU.  He  has  back  of  him  Blair,  Hughes  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  largest  shippers  in  Texas.  Mr.  Hughes  is  president  of  the  Sea- 
board &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  They  are  bound  up  with  the  shippers 
by  contracts,  and  for  that  reason  they  make  ridiculously  low  rates. 
For  instance,  they  make  a  rate  on  chicory  from  New  York  to  Houston 
of  18  cents,  in  car  lots. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  somebody  was  back  of  him,  and  that  man 
was  president  of  what  company  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Blair,  Hughes  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  is  president  of  what  steamship  company  ? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  The  Seaboard  &  Gulf — ^Mr.  T^arfield's  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  they  not  connected  pretty  directly  with  some  of 
these  leading  lines?  Have  they  any  connection  with  this  conference 
line?  '       ' 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  I  have  very 
serious  doubts. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  only  reason  he  has  not  been 
driven  out  long  ago  is  that  he  has  a  little  railroad  down  in  Texas  that 
furnishes  tonnage  to  his  boats?    He  has  only  one  boat. 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  He  only  has  one  boat,  the  Honduras. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  connects  with  that  railroad  ? 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  has  a  railroad  down  there  in  which  he  has  an  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  I  can  not  understand  how  they  operate  a 
steamship  company  if  they  haul  chicory  from  New  York  to  Houston 
for  18  cents  and  ^ve  12  cents  of  it  to  the  rail  line.  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  they  stay  in  business  on  any  such  rate  as  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  presume  he  gets  it  on  his  north-bound  freight. 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  He  carries  lumber  for  $6.50  per  thousand  feet 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  says  they  let  him  live  because  he  was  only  like  a  fly 
n  their  nose  anyhow,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  as  big  an  obstacle  as 
you  were,  and  they  would  not  let  you  live. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  take  care  of  Mr.  Warfield  after  he  is 
dead. 

Mr.  L'Hom3iedieu.  I  think  they  will.  They  put  us  out  of  business 
very  rapidly,  and  they  did  not  make  any  bones  about  it  at  all.  They 
did  not  mind  for  a  moment  telling  me  in  Baltimore  that  they  were 
going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  they  chartered  this  vessel — whatever  its  name 
waj5 — under  the  name  of  some  other  company  ? 

Mr.  L'Hommedeeu.  Oh,  yes;  they  formed  an  auxiliary  company — 
the  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  has  become  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.! 
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Mr.  L'HoMHEDisr.  It  has  gone  the  same  route  as  our  Standard 
Transportation  Co.  did.    It  went  up  in  smoke. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  had  a  butterfly's  existence? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  to  run  two  boats.  The 
Elmonte  and  some  other  boat  was  to  go  into  Baltimore  and  get 
this  business  of  carrying  canned  .goods.  When  they  fixed  us  they 
did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  second  boat  in,  and  they 
jumped  the  rate  back  to  22  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  became  the  "  McGinty  "  of  the  situation  and  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairkan.  If  you  appear  again  in  the  trade  you  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  will  also  make  its  reappearance  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  But  the  way  they 
handled  that  proposition  is  what  got  on  our  nerves  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  loss  of  the  $4,000.  They  did  it  so  secretly,  and  they 
had  us  out  of  the  business  so  quickly,  before  we  knew  what  happened 
to  us,  that  we  did  not  know  what  we  were  doing.  They  had  all  the 
Texas  cargo  bound  up  before  I  ever  knew  the  thing  had  been  organ- 
ized, and  I  was  up  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  did  they  get  onto  your  curves?  How  did  they 
know  you  were  in  the  performance? 

Mr.  L'HoMHEDiEU.  I  do  not  know.  They  got  onto  it  very  rapidly. 
I  think  they  know  every  steamship  that  is  for  hire  or  sale,  every 
American  bottom. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  know  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  We  tried  to  have  the  charter  party  ready  and 
the  boat  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  were  not  1 — 2 — 3  in  that  game? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  We  admit  that  they  are  a  little  smoother  in 
that  game  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  heard  something  about  playing  tho 
other  fellow's  game,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  We  could  have  played  that  game  at  a  vejy 
nice  profit  if  they  had  let  us  alone,  ana  carried  at  a  very  much  less 

£rofit  than  they  could.  We  simply  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the 
[allory  and  the  Morgan  lines  that  their  rates  were  too  high,  that 
they  were  carrying  a  line  of  rates  that  were  too  high,  and  that  they 
could  have  made  money  at  lower  rates.  And  undoubtedly  they 
could  have  done  it,  because  they  do  not  have  the  expense  which  we 
had  to  incur. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  some  evidence  before  us  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  big  rates  on  these  big  steamship  lines  they  are  losing 
money.  I  thmk  we  had  a  big  company  here  the  other  day  that 
claimed  to  be  on  a  losing  basis  for  all  of  1912. 

Mr.  L'HoMKEDiEU.  Did  you  inquire  into  what  percentage  they 
^w^ere  giving  to  their  rail  line?  If  they  own  the  rail  line,  and  give 
tlie  water  Ime  2  per  cent  and  the  rail  Ime  98  per  cent,  the  water  line 
vrill  show  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hardy.  This  was  a  combination  rail  and  steamship  line. 
They  had  $500,000,000  assets  according  to  the  physical  valuation,  and 
they  had  lost  between  five  and  six  million  dollars  last  year  on  a  basis 
of  6  per  cent  interest  on  both  the  ventures  put  together,  and  they 
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absolutely  dominated  the  whole  New  England  situation.  It  is  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  system,  which  made  that  show- 
ing before  us  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  As  vou  suggest,  that  could  easiljr  be  brought  about 
by  bookkeeping — ^a  dinerentiafin  the  water  and  rail  rate. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDDsn.  That  is  the«idea  exactly.  It  is  just  a  matter 
of  bookkeeping  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  a  ship  line  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast  that  shows  a  net  loss  every  year,  a  line  between  San  Francisco 
and  Portland,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEn.  That  is  another  Southern  Pacific  interest. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all,  unless  there  is  some  other  matter  you  wish 
to.  speak  on. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  I  have  nothing  further  except  to  say  that  we 
would  be  very  well  pleased  in  our  section  of  the  country  to  see  the 
port-to-port  rates  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  sum  of  what  you  at  the  present  time  feel 
like  asking? 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  Yes ;  we  trust  to  the  fairness  of  the  commission 
to  give  us  a  just  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  we  do  not  make  the  rates.  We 
are  simplv  a  committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  tryinc  to  convince  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  they  snould  have  jurisdiction  of  these  water 
rates. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  I  hope  vou  succeed. 

The  Chairman.  And  vest  them  with  that  power.    That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  H.   H.   BAYMOND,   VICE  PRESIDENT  AND 
aENE&AL  MANAGES  CLYDE  STEAMSHIP  CO.  AND 


STEAMSHIP  CO.,  PIEB  36,  NOBTH  BIVEB,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  position  do  you  hold,  Mr.  Raymond  f 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Clyde  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  make  a  preliminary  statement  be- 
fore we  interrogate  you? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  before  making 
this  preliminary  statement  I  think  it  perhaps  proper  to  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  here  on  invitation  of  your  committee 
I  wish  to  ^ve  you  all  the  information  I  can,  freely  and  frankly.  I 
am  much  mterested  in  this  testimony  of  the  Texas  lines,  and  while 
I  thought  we  were  here  in  response  to  a  resolution  to  investigate 
water  transportation  generally  what  I  have  heard  here  is  as  to  a 
Texas  rate  adjustment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  only  heard  it  one  day.  We  have  had  other 
days. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  have  been  so  many  conflicting  statements  in 
that  testimony,  unintentionally,  no  doubt,  that  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the   , 
"ommittee  I  will  prepare,  or  Vill  have  prepared,  a  brief  in  answer 
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to  that  rate  adjustment,  or  we  will  give  the  agents  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  whether  from  this  committee  or  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  any  other  agency,  free  access  to  all  our  records. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  prepare  that 
statement,  Mr.  Raymond,  to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  the  coastwise  business 
upward  of  25  years.  In  referring  to  conditions  existing  in  the  past 
I  should  like  to  be  understood  as  speaking  authoritatively,  bul  any 
i-eferenoes  with  relation  to  future  developments  or  possioilities  are 
cinly  expressions  reflecting  my  personal  views. 

The  present  companies  of  which  I  am  an  executive  were  organized 
in  1906,  and  although  affiliated  by  ownership  and  management,  are 
separate  and  distinct  corporations,  the  Clyde  Co.'s  operations  being 
largely  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Mallory's  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  port  of  New  York;  and,  excepting  a  little  interior 
territory  in  the  Southeast  and  Mississippi  Valley,  the  operations  of 
these  two  companies  are  noncompetitive,  and  the  purpose  of  joint 
nnanajgement  is  purely  economic. 

It  IS  interesting  to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  these  two 
companies,  each  representing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  commercial 
history  of  families  that  will  forever  be  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  American  marine  commerce. 

The  Clyde  operations  date  back  to  1844  and  span  a  period  of  69 
years,  and  have  ever  been  commensurate  with  the  development  of 
the  ports  it  served  (and  not  a  few  times  much  in  advance  of  such 
development),  and  consequently  an  important  factor  in  the  commer- 
cial prosperity  not  only  of  its  ports  but  adjacent  territory.  The  city 
of  Jacksonville  and  State  of  Florida  are  to-day  and  have  been  for 
upward  of  25  years  beneficiaries  of  the  progressive  policy  of  the 
Clyde  Co. 

The  Mallory  operations,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  clipper  sailing 
vessels,  embracea  the  pioneer  ventures  to  southern  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  of  South  America  not  previously  enjoying  regular 
commercial  relations  with  New  York  and  the  manufacturing  centers 
tributary  to  the  metropolis. 

It  is  significant  ana  worthy  of  special  notice  by  your  committee 
that  the  operations  of  these  two  companies,  as  well  as  the  other  old 
companies  now  engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic,  are  and  most  gen- 
erally have  been  separate  and  distinct.  This  is  not  because  of  any 
mutual  understandmgs  to  avoid  port-to-port  competition,  for  none 
exist.  ^  The  early  operations  of  anv  steamship  enterprise  between 
fwo  given  ports  are  generally  attended  with  financial  losses  before  a 
successful  line  is  established.  These  losses  would  be  prolonged,  if 
not  perpetuated,  if  two  lines  attempted  to  operate  where  there  is  only 
i-oom  for  one  and  not  always  that.  Experienced  steamship  officers 
^vould  no  more  think  of  having  their  companies  enter  a  port  ade- 
rj^iately  served  by  other  companies  than  a  railroad  would  consider 
paralleling  a  competitor's  tracks  through  a  relatively  barren  country. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  because  two  companies  do 
not  serve  the  same  ports  they  do  not  compete  with  one  another  for 
t  he  greater  percentage  of  traffic  they  handle ;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
^cict,  in  addition  to  the  all-rail  competition,  all  steamship  companies 
i«re  aggressively  soliciting  and  continually  improving  their  service 
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to  obtain  business  for  common  territory  reached  by  each  through 
different  ports  or  gateways.       ♦ 

For  illustration,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  large  receiving  and  consuming 
point,  as  well  as  a  gateway  for  territory  beyond,  for  traffic  originat- 
ing at  New  York  and  points  tributary  to  New  York.  The  Old  Do- 
minion Steamship  Co.  with  daily  sailings  to  Norfolk,  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Co.  with  four  sailinjgs  a  week  to  Charleston,  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Co.  with  three  sailings  a  week  to  Savannah,  and  the 
MalloiT  Steamship  Co.  with  one  sailing  weekly  to  Brunswick,  all 
from  New  York,  in  addition  to  all-rail  dispatch  lines,  are,  wit^  tieir 
rail  line  connections,  seeking  through  traffic  for  Atlanta  vigorously 
and  all  are  subject  to  governmen^I  regulation.  The  situation  is 
more  complex  by  outlets  through  other  ports,  notably  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  for  traffic  originating  at  interior  eastern 
points  that  can  be  influenced  through  these  ports  by  other  well  es- 
tablished and  well  regulated  steamship  companies.  There  are  not 
less  than  43  vessels  leaving  northern  ports  each  week  for  South  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  ports  with  an  aggregate  capacity  for  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  much  in  excess  of  the  present  requirements. 

Should  offerings  of  tonnage  available  for  water  carriage  increase 
the  present  companies  would  increase  their  service  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. Should  others  inaugurate  a  steamship  service  between  the 
ports  served  by  our  companies  there  could  onlj;  be  one  of  two  results : 
If  the  same  rates  which  we  operate  were  maintained  and  a  service 
equal  to  ours  was  operated  there  would  be  a  division  of  the  business, 
with  the  result  and  effect  that  we  would  either  have  to  decrease  our 
service  or  sustain  losses,  or  if  the  rates  which  are  operated  and  which 
are  reasonable  were  cut  by  such  competitors  we  would  be  compelled 
to  meet  such  reductions  or  discontinue  our  service. 

In  either  event  it  would  mean  a  loss  to  our  companies,  and  while 
considering  the  matter  of  diversified  lines  as  between  certain  ports 
and  the  el^t  such  additional  service  would  have  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  present  companies  the  shipper  and  consignee  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  only  in  so  far  as  service  is  concerned  but  in  so  far  as 
their  actual  financial  status  is  concerned.  Kates,  regardless  of  what 
they  may  be,  must  be  stable  and  the  same  for  one  and  all.  Bate  wars, 
contrary  to  the  idea  that  seemingly  prevails  with  many  people,  do 
not  always  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  but 
on  the  contrary  mean  bankruptcy  to  many,  especially  to  the  smaller 
shippers. 

On  page  14,  part  4,  of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, will  be  found  the  following  quotation : 

It  Is  a  striking  fact  that  there  is  not  a  ^ngle  direct  Une  from  Boston  to  any 
Gulf  port. 

It  should  strongly  appeal  to  the  average  person  that  if  a  r^ular 
steamship  service  could  be  profitably  operatea  between  Boston,  Haas., 
and  a  Gulf  port,  that  service  would  have  been  established  years  a|;o. 
The  Mallory  Line  made  an  actual  experiment  of  operating  a  service 
between  Boston  and  Galveston,  Tex.  This  attempt  was  a  losing 
piopo«^tion  and  could  not  be  changed  to  a  profitaole  one,  even  by 
Rupplemejitijjg  gu^h  service  by  calling  at  other  ports.  Furthermore, 
T  must  |,j|ukly  say,  that  I  do  not  to-day  know  or  a  single  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  that  would,  with  the  busmess  originating  at  such  porta 
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proper,  enable  a  continuance  for  even  a  brief  period  of  the  services 
now  maintained  by  the  various  established  lines. 

The  tonnage  from  the  ports  proper  has  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
tonnage  from  the  interior.  Little  tonnage  would  move  through  Bos< 
ton  to  Gulf  ports  at  the  same  rates  as  via  New  York  for  the  reason 
that  the  latter  offers  the  line  of  least  resistance  as  well  as  offering, 
due  to  its  volume  of  tonnage,  superior  service  and  facilities.  A 
steamship,  as  is  well  known,  must  have  a  certain  proportion  of  heavy 
careo  for  safe  sailing,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  steamers  sailing 
in  the  tropical  waters  in  the  spring  and  fall  months.  She  must  not 
only  have  a  fair  proportion  of  heavy  cargo,  but  she  must  have  a 
reasonably  large  cargo,  especiallv  for  a  trip  of  2,473  miles — the  dis- 
tance from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Galveston,  Tex. — ^to  earn  anything. 

Undoubtedly,  if  the  New  England  shippers  would  place  sentiment 
in  advance  of  business  they  comd  supply  sufficient  tonnage  to  main- 
tain a  weekly  sailing  from  Boston  to  Galveston,  but  in  my  years  of 
practical  experience  in  steamship  business  I  have  yet  to  find  senti- 
ment substituted  for  good  business  ideas  for  any  length  of  time. 
With  five  regular  weekly  sailings  from  New  York  for  Galveston, 
and  more  or  less  frequent  service  to  Yelasco,  Tex.,  it  can  be  easily 
understood  that  the  average  shipper  would  not  undertake  to  accumu- 
late his  shipments  for  a  weekly  sailing;  from  Boston,  and  inci- 
dentally subject  shipments  to  a  week's  deby,  as  compared  with  what 
might  be  stated  as  a  daily  service  from  New  York.  This  would  be 
especiallv  true  with  the  snippers  of  package  freight. 

Considering  the  matter  of  service  and  time  in  connection  with  the 
criticism  of  the  nonoperation  of  a  direct  steamship  service  from  Bos- 
ton to  some  Gulf  port,  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  other  references  made 
to  the  operation  of  single  Imes  only  from  New  York  and  other  east- 
em  ports  to  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  volume  of  traffic  offering 
and  which  can  be  handled  by  water  transportation  from  and  via  the 
ports  of  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, to  and  through  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  I  can  say,  of  my  own 
knowledge,  is  being  amply  provided  for  and  moved  promptly  by 
the  established  steamship  lines,  and  under  rates  which  are  not  only 
reasonable  m  and  of  themselves  so  far  as  the  shippers  are  concemed, 
but  in  some  instances  certain  commodities  are  handled  under  rates 
which,  while  yielding  some  profits,  are  so  exceedingly  low  that  such 
rates  would  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  operated  at  ail  except  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  shippers  to  compete  at  certain  points  of  des- 
tination with  shippers  of  hke  commodities  more  favorably  located, 
both  as  to  distance  and  rates,  with  the  point  of  consumption. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  while  competition  between  railroads 
sooner  or  later  leads  to  combination  or  consolidation,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  intrastate  roads  which  are  parallel  to  reach  com- 
petitive points,  and  competition  might  also  lead  to  combinations  or 
consolidations  of  steamshij)  lines,  the  steamship  companies  can  not 
advance  their  rates  materiallv  owing  to  competitive  markets,  unless 
the  railroads  dop  and  the  railroads  m  late  years  have  not  been  very 
successful  in  their  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that 
for  a  period  of  over  half  a  c^itury  the  water  rates  were  the  most 
effective  cheapeners  and  regulators  of  railwav  charges.  Their  in- 
fluence was  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  imme- 
iliately  accessible  to  water  communication,  but  extended  and  con- 
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trolled  railroad  rates  at  such  remote  and  interior  points  as  had  com- 
peting lines  reaching  means  of  transport  by  water.  As  a  result, 
and  as  testimony  submitted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  various  railroads  in  the  Southeast  for  relief  from  the  fourth 
section  will  substantiate,  there  is  hardly  a  rate  in  effect  to-day  south 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  was  not 
established  under  the  influence  of  water  competition.  The  influence 
of  the  water  competition  having  so  created  these  rates,  and  the  rail- 
road companies'  inability  to  raise  them  under  the  present  interstate- 
commerce  law,  reverses  the  condition  of  things  to  the  extent  that 
lo-day,  under  the  changing  in  markets  which  has  been  rapidly  tak- 
ing place  during  the  last  20  years,  the  railroads  are  more  of  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  regulation  of  the  water-line  rates  than  are  the 
water-line  rates  a  factor  in  regulating  the  railroad  rates. 

Not  only  is  this  true  as  respects  the  interior  territory  south  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  to  the  Atlantic 
ports,  as  can  be  fully  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  rates  em- 
bodied in  the  tariffs  of  the  rail  lines  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  the  all-water  rates,  a  complete  file  of  which 
(of  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines)  are  now  in  your  hands. 

Ports  to  a  steamship  company  are  what  local  stations  are  to  a  rail- 
road company.  To  divide  the  business  destined  to  ports  locally 
would  frequently  mean  the  elimination  of  the  weaker  line. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  that  because  a  ship  carries  a  lot  of 
freight  she  must  necessarily  make  a  lot  of  money.  Likewise,  a  com- 
pany owning  a  number  of  vessels  and  doing  an  apparently  large 
business  is  a  fit  subject  for  attack. 

Little  is  known  by  such  people  of  the  expense  features  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  convince  them  much  traffic  is  unremunerative,  but  such 
is  a  fact.  I  will  not  undertake  to  dwell  on  the  intricacies  of  rate  con- 
struction or  adjustment  nor  divisions  of  through  rates  forced  on 
steamship  companies  for  a  considerable  percentage  of  traflSc  that  such 
companies  would  be  better  off  without.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  some 
Traffic,  instead  of  yielding  any  margin  of  profit  above  the  cost  of 
handling,  results  in  actual  expense  for  every  100  pounds  or  ton 
carried. 

The  competition  also  of  unattached  vessels,  as  well  as  schooners 
and  barges,  levels  the  rates  on  bulk  commodities  even  more  than  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  a  vessel 
having  a  prontable  load  in  one  direction  will  seek  and  obtain  a  cargo 
in  the  reverse  direction  for  ballast,  at  a  rate  about  equal  to  or  very 
little  in  excess  of  handling  charges.  Such  vessels  have  little  or  none 
«)f  the  attendant  fixed  expense  encountered  by  regular  lines  for  ter- 
minals, solicitation  forces,  and  commercial  associations  necessary  for 
successful  operations. 

It  has  been  stated  by  persons  preceding  me  before  your  committee 
that  the  lines  with  which  I  am  associated  are  a  consolidation  and 
that  their  operations  are  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  certain 
shippers  and  consignees,  as  well  as  tyrannical  to  competitore.  That 
we  are  a  part  of  a  combination  in  a  respect  that  a  majority  stock 
ownership  exists  we  do  not  deny.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
consolidation  was  not  to  restrict  competition,  for  our  Imes  seograpb* 
ically  are  not  competitive,  but  to  curtail  expenses.  The  amninistra- 
tive  and  executive  as  well  as  general  expenses  of  our  companies  are 
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necessarily  large,  but  relatively  less  than  would  be  the  case  if  oper- 
ated independently.  The  terminal  expenses  also — particularly  at 
New  York,  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  dock  facilities — 
would  be  much  greater  for  our  companies  if  operated  independently 
than  under  a  common  management. 

We  are  not  interested  in  one  share  of  railroad  stock,  nor  is  there 
any  railroad  that  owns  any  stock  of  our  companies;  and  I  might  add 
that  it  is  si^ificant  that  steamship  securities  are  not  regarded  with 
particular  lavor  by  investors. 

The  charge  made  by  certain  managers  of  small  companies  that  we 
have  exercised  an  influence  with  shipbuilding  companies,  insurance 
underwriters,  civic  and  municipal  authorities,  or  prospective  in- 
vestors, and  the  implication  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  seekinjg  to 
bribe  their  employees  or  have  sought  information  we  are  not  entitled 
to  have  in  a  regular  manner,  are  unworthy  of  notice,  excepting  that 
such  were  made  in  apparent  sincerity  before  your  committee.  The 
conclusions  of  such  gentlemen  are  based  on  suspicion  and  supposition 
only. 

The  Chaihman.  Mr.  Raymond,  there  is  no  competition  between 
your  lines  and  other  lines  between  points  where  your  lines  operate, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Bv  that  do  you  mean  between  ports? 

The  Chairm^.  Ves;  between  ports. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes  and  no.  At  some  of  the  ports  the  same  rates 
apply  via  competitive  points;  to  other  .ports  they  do  not.  There  are 
not,  as  I  recall  at  this  moment,  any  water-line  competitors  except  be- 
tween the  ports  of  New  York  and  Galveston — ^any  direct  water-line 
competitor.  In  the  case  of  Jacksonville,  we  have  a  water  line  to 
Savannah  against  the  rail ;  they  deliver  the  same  goods  at  the  same 
rate  that  we  do.    That  is  true  of  other  ports. 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York  to  Savannah  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  New  York  to  Savannah  by  water  and  thence  by 
rail.  Savannah  to  Jacksonville. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  First  give  us  the  ports  between  which  the  Mallory 
I^ine  steamers  run. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Between  New  York  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  New  York 
and  Key  West,  New  York  and  Tampa,  New  York  and  Mobile,  and 
New  York  and  Galveston. 

The  Chairman.  Except  as  to  Galveston,  what  other  water  line  op- 
erates between  the  points  named  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  are  none. 

The  Chairman.  And  between  New  York  and  Galveston  what  other 
lines  go  than  the  Mallory  Line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  commonly  called  the 
Atlantic  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  What  relationship  is  there  between  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  and  the  Mallory  Lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  relationship  of  a  competitor  only. 

The  Chairman.  They  charge  tne  same  rates,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  b^  agi-eement? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  how  it  happens  that 
both  lines  have  the  same  rates? 

Mr^  Raymond.  We  are  engaged  largely- ,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  do- 
mestic business,  the  company  of  which  we  are  speaking  now,  the 
Mallory  Line,  entirely  so.  Railroad  conditions  of  transportation, 
such  as  classification,  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates,  predomi- 
nate in  the  domestic  freight.  Consequently  the  coastwise  lines  have 
been  forced  to  adopt  similar  conditions,  except  on  bulk  cargo. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration?  Take  a  com- 
modity and  illustrate  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Ray^iond.  Railroad  rates  are  uniform  as  between  competitive 
points,  and  the  shippers  expect  and  require  the  same  thing  of  the 
steamship  companies  for  a  similar  service  as  the  railroads  give. 
Therefore  we  do  have  conferences  to  the  extent  of  keeping  each  other 
informed,  not  necessarily  in  agreement.  All  rates  in  the  United 
States  are  made  that  way,  with  the  authority,  or  tacitly  so,  anyway, 
of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Between  railroads  the  rates  to  competitive  points 
are  made  wuth  the  consent  of  the  Interstate  ConMnerce  Commission, 
are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Ours  are  the  same  way,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  railroads.  You  conform 
to  the  same  practice,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  conform  to  the  same  practice  and  are  members 
of  the  same  associations. 

The  Chairman.  What  association  fixes  the  rates  for  the  water  lines 
between  New  York  and  Galveston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  None,  in  that  instance;  but  they  do  fix  the  rates — 
or,  they  do  not  fix  them,  but  some  individual  acts  as  an  agent  of  all 
the  companies  and  distributes  this  information  for  the  matter  of 
economy  in  the  preparation  of  tariffs  and  so  on.  So  the  rates  must 
necessarily  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Hardy.  By  what  authority  does  he  act  for  them  all  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  By  the  authority  of  the  statutes,  under  the  statutes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  give  him  any  authority,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  our  only 
authority. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  question  about  whether  you  under- 
stood me  and  whether  I  understood  you  correctly.  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  the  port-to-port  rates  between  your  line  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir ;  for  a  similar  service. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  are  adjusted  in  conference? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  not  adjusted  in  conference,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  could  not  say  that  they  were  the  result  of  an  understanding  or 
agreement,  because  they  are  not;  but  proper  business  dictates  to  the 
officer  who  might  be  charged  with  getting  the  results  that  the  com- 
pany is  entitled  to  know  what  his  competitor  is  doing.  If  we  low- 
ered our  rate  the  Southern  Pacific  would  lower  theirs,  and  it  would 
be  the  case  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  person  that  represents  the  two  com- 
panies as  a  common  agent  to  ascertain  the  conditions  and  to  make  up 
the  schedule  of  rates? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  There  is  not  such  an  agent  or  officer,  not  on  port-to- 
port  business. 

The  Chaikman.  You  have  port-to-port  rates,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  have. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  originate;  who  makes  them? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  would  be  before  my -time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
They  are  made  in  view  of  competitive  conditions  from  various  mar- 
kets and  various  routes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  so  far,  I  suppose,  as  competition 
between  the  all-rail  and  the  water  rates  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  does  your  line  make  the  rate  and  the  South- 
em  Pacific  lines  conform  to  that  rate  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  read  into  the  record  here  the  general  rate 
adjustment  of  that  Galveston  situation,  if  that  would  be  of  any 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  illuminate  that  point,  that  is  what  we 
should  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Just  to  Texas  or  to  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  all  other  places? 

The  .Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  port-to-port  rates,  now. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  port-to-port  rates,  as  I  understand,  originally 
from  New  York  to  Galveston,  were  made  with  some  connection  to 
the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  Galveston  or  St.  Louis  to  Texas — common 

feints.  I  am  really  uninformed  on  the  rate  construction  of  Texas, 
have  been*  in  the  steamship  business  all  my  life,  but  I  can  not 
answer  those  technical  questions.  I  can  furnish  you  a  statement  of 
how  they  are  made  and  have  you  look  into  its  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  But  here  is  a  rate  on  a  certain  commodity  from 
New  York  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  a  port-to-port  rate.  That  rate  is 
charged  by  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line.  Now,  is  that  rate  made  by 
the  Mallory  Steamship  Line  or  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  by  the  Mor- 
gan Steamship  Line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  might  be  made  by  either  and  followed  by  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  true? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  could  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  state  the  rates  are  the  same,  and  yet  you  are 
unable  to  tell  the  committee  just  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  must  be  perfectly  patent  to  the  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  you  or  I,  for  illustration,  had  competitive  com- 
panies from  New  York  to  Galveston,  and  were  giving  to  the  public 
the  same  service,  the  same  facilities,  that  it  womd  be  your  business 
and  my  business  to  keep  informed  as  to  what  the  rates  were.  We 
could  not  lower  and  raise  them  at  our  will.  One  or  the  other  would 
surrender. 

The  Chairman.  Then  each  company  informs  the  other  of  its  rates, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  lower  a  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston 
you  notify  the  Southern  Pacific  or  the  Morgan  Steamship  Line,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Admitted. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  increase  a  rate  you  notify  them,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  lower  the  rate  in  the  one  instance 
or  increase  the  rate  in  the  other  instance  without  consultation  f 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  will  conform  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  do  in  fact,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  most  cases.  We  have  advanced  rates  where  they 
did  not  advance  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  some  special  reason,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  For  the  reason  that  the  traflSc  was  undesirable  or 
unremunerative. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  associations  are  your  lines  members  that 
fix  rail  and  water  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Speaking  of  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  both  lines? 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Mallorj^  Line. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  much  prefer  to  read  it  from  the  list  of 
answers  that  I  made  to  your  inquiries.  They  are  all  in  there  and  I 
might  omit  some. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  might  give  it  in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  the  Southeast  we  are  a  member  of  the  South- 
eastern Freight  Association,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  I  really 
would  prefer  not  to  trust  my  memory  with  this. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Very  well,  if  you  have  it  there. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  haven't  it.    You  have  the  book. 

The  Chairman.  The  rates  are  made  in  those  associations,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Probably  not  in  the  sense  that  you  mean  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  that  the  question  would  imply. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  what  sense  are  they  made  in  those  asso- 
ciations? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  traffic  officers  of  the  various  companies,  both 
rail  and  water,  meet  in  conference,  I  think  it  is  every  60  days,  to 
discuss,  as  I  understand  it  (I  have  not  been  in  a  rate  committee  under 
the  present  laws),  and  the  rates  are  announced  and  put  in  effect.  It 
is  ckarly  with  the  permission  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion,  by  "which  all  this  traffic  is  regulated,  except  the  port-to-port 
business. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  the  question  of  legality  up  here;  we 
simply  want  the  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  prefer  to  furnish  you  that  in  a  letter,  or 
else  send  a  traffic  officer  here  to  answer  those  technical  questions* 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  our  company? 

The  Chairman.  A  traffic  officer  who  is  familar  with  these  matters? 

Mr.  Raymond.  On  the  southwestern  and  the  Galveston  situation 
either  Mr.  R.  S.  Stubbs,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, or  Mr.  J.  B.  Dennis,  traffic  manager  of  the  Mallory  Line.  In 
the  territory  which  lies  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Ohio 
River,  I  would  suggest  one  of  the  sentlemen  you  had  here  vester- 
day,  Mr.  Moore,  traffic  manager  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners'  'Tnuis- 
portation  Co.,  or  Mr.  Woodrow,  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  or  Mr. 
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Mr.  Levis,  of  the  Clyde  Line,  or  any  of  the  traffic  officers  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Warfield  and  Mr.  Groves  were  both  before 
the  committee.  One  has  a  line  out  from  Philadelphia  and  the  other 
out  of  Baltimore.  Both  applied  for  admission  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  traffic  associations,  and  admission  was  refused,  and  it  developed 
that  no  other  line  than  those  in  the  association  could  be  admitted  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent.  In  Mr.  Groves's  instance  his  statement 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Frisco  roads  were  very 
anxious  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  association,  but  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  water  lines  that  were  in  competition,  stoutly  re- 
fused him  admission.    Do  you  think  that  is  fair  treatment? 

Do  you  think  that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  see  wherein  it  could  be  against  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  But  I  do  not  think  we  were  guilty.  I  do  not 
see  why  anyone  should  come  into  an  association,  not  admitting — 
let  me  correct  that.  I  do  not  see  why  anyone  should  come  into  an 
agency  that  has  been  created  by  the  several  lines  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  economy  for  those  lines,  and  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  commission  where  the  tariffs  could  be 
issued  as  a  common  one  covering  the  various  lines,  and  where  the 
compilation,  which  was  the  real  expense  of  that  tariff  in  its  origin, 
goes  into  many  and  many  thousands  of  dollars — I  do  not  see  why  an 
outsider,  if  you  want  to  use  that  word,  should  come  in  and  get  the 
benefit  of  all  of  those  years  of  expenses  that  we  have  had  paid, 
without  contributing  his  share. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Groves  and  from  Mr.  War- 
field,  both,  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  expenses. 

Mr.  Raymond.  From  then  on,  but  not  prior  to  that,  when  all  this 
work  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  such  a  very  large  expense  that  no  one 
could  afford  to  incur  it  all. 

Mr.  Ratmond.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  mind  one  tariff  through 
one  port,  where  the  labor  on  it  alone  exceeded  $7,500.  It  was  easuy 
printed  at  $1.25  a  page  by  the  tariff  printers.  These  gentlemen  come 
in  and  those  tariflfs  might  cost  $1.50  or  $1.75  apiece.  They  want  to 
have  them — ^I  do  not  say  they  would,  but  that  would  be  the  in- 
ference— they  want  those  tariffs,  their  names  on  them,  and  to  use 
those  tariffs  that  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  in  the  shape 
they  are  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  them  to  say  that  if  they  cost  $25,000 
they  were  Willing  to  pay  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  not  for  the 
printing  alone,  but  for  the  preparation  and  printing. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Chariman.  I  question 
though,  that  they  ever  offered  any  such  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  I  understood  their  statement  here,  and 
the  Rock  Island  and  the  Frisco,  in  Mr.  Groves's  instance,  were  quite 
anxious  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  association;  but  as  it  re- 
quired unanimous  consent,  they  were  not  admitted. 

Mr.  Raymond.  While  willing  to  answer  all  questions  in  connection 
with  our  own  companies,  and  anything  else  that  I  know,  I  would 
prefer  not  to  speak  of  other  companies,  for  I  have  not  any  knowledge 
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of  their  acts.  But  speaking  for  the  Mallory  Line,  we  did  not  oppose 
Mr.  Groves's  membership  in  that  association. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  understood  also,  as  I  recall,  from 
Mr.  Groves  that  the  Mallory  Line  was  one  of  the  objectors. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Groves  is  mistaken,  as  he  has  been  in  some  other 
statements  he  made. 

Mr.  Wilson.  How  long  is  it  since  those  tariffs  were  originally 
compiled  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  could  not  answer  that  accurately. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  A  number  of  years ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  great  cost  of  compilation  is  in  the  original  cost 
of  compilation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  changes  are  immaterial  so  far  as  cost  is  con- 
cerned, are  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Except  the  organization  that  is  maintained  at  all 
times  to  keep  up  that  clerical  work. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  so  far  as  the  expense  of  the  preparation  of 
changes  is  concerned,  that  is  very  small.  The  cost  or  preparation  is 
in  the  cost  of  the  original  tariff,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  the  original  tariff. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  the  companies  who  have  been  parties  to  the  con- 
ference have  had  the  benefit  of  that  compilation  or  preparation  for  a 
number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Dividing  the  original  cost  of  compilation  over  that 
number  of  years  it  would  reduce  the  cost  per  annum  very  materially, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  you  write  off  so  much  of  the  original  cost  each 
year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  'Wilson.  So  that  the  parties  going  into  the  conference  now 
and  not  having  had  the  benefit  of  it  during  that  period  of  time  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  pay  as  much  or  as  great  a  proportion  as  those 
who  originally  went  in,  could  they? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  should  sav  thai  would  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Warfield  the  agent  of  the  Mallory  Line 
at  the  time  Mr.  Groves  made  application  for  admission  to  the  South- 
western Freight  Traffic  Bureau? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  could  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  was 
freight-traffic  manager  of  the  Mallory  Line  up  until  about  a  little 
over  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  understood  he  was  the  agent  of  the  line  at 
that  time  and  that  he  did  cast  his  ballot  against  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Groves. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  I  can  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  stated  that  in  the 
record  or  not,  but  I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  the  question  of  proportion  enter  into  the 
situation  very  largely;  and  if  Mr.  Groves,  for  instance,  only  paid  in 
proportion  to  his  using  of  those  rate  sheets,  or  published  rates,  woald 
not  his  part  be  a  very  small  proportional  part  of  the  cost! 

Mr.  Raymond.  Those  are  questions  that  I  could  hardly  answer.  I 
perfectly  willing  to  go  on  record  and  say  that  such  agents  as 
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might  have  employed  for  our  benefit  we  would  oppose  being  used  by 
somebody  who  comes  there  with  an  effort  to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  I  am  getting  at — even  if  your  contention  is 
right  and  if  he  should  pay  not  what  Mr.  Wilson  suggests  but  pay 
his  proportional  part  or  the  original  cost — it  wouldoe  very  small, 
considering  the  amount  of  business  he  does  and  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness the  other  parties  do. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Well,  I  really  can  not  see  the  connection  with  this 
subject  of  their  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  tell  you  the  connection,  and  it  is  not  technical : 
Your  competitor,  if  he  wants  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  prorating  with 
the  railroad,  must  go  to  an  expense  that  is  prohibitive,  and  he  is  cut 
out  from  prorating  with  the  railroad,  while  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  this  association  a  private  affair? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Gotten  up  by  whom? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Gotten  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  by 
the  lines  which  operate  to  the  various  points,  so  that  they  might  file 
one  common  tariff  and  not  burden  their  files  and  all  other  files  with 
an  excessive  number  of  tariffs. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  I  want  to  know  if  the  commission  authorized 
any  number  of  water  carriers  to  get  together  and  form  an  exclusive 
association  for  the  publishing  of  these  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  very  authorization  of  the 
conunission  a  lot  of  big  companies  getting  together  to  share  this  big 
expense  would  necessarily  shut  out  the  smaller  carriers  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  advantages  of  the  published  rate,  or  in  publishing 
the  rate,  t)ecause  they  can  not  bear  the  burden  alone.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  that  I  follow  you,  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
those  are  your  conclusions  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  did  not  say  they  were,  unless  you  accept  them.  If 
you  have  five  companies,  four  big  and  one  little  one,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  commission  your  four  big  companies  together  go  to 
the  expense  of  publishing  their  rates  and  creating  jointly  an  expense 
that  would  be  prohibitive  upon  this  one  company,  and  if  you  shut 
him  out  and  do  not  let  him  come  in  and  participate  in  his  share  of 
the  expenses,  by  that  very  act  do  you  not  exclude  him  from  partici- 
pating? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  is  one  c<'rrection  I  would  make  in  your  con- 
clusion, and  that  is  you  refer  to  the  direction  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  did  not  direct  but,  as  I  understand  it,  they  con- 
sented to  the  tariffs  being  printed  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  suggested  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  stating  that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  not  sticking  to  the  very  words,  but  I  mean  it  was 
practically  at  the  intimation  or  with  the  consent  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  commission,  or  whatever  you  term  it 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  believe,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
competition,  that  there  is  a  single  line  that  would  object  to  Mr. 
Groves  or  Mr.  Warfield  or  anybody  else  coming  into  this  conference 
and  participating  in  the  expense  of  these  tariffs,  provided  they  did 
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it  in  an  orderly  way  and  maintained  the  rates  that  were  current  and 
did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  destroying  those  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy,  You  would  insist  as  a  preliminary  to  their  being 
allowed  to  come  in  that  they  would  agree  not  to  disturb  the  rates  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  not  insist,  but  I  would  not  expect  a  man 
to  ask  something  of  me  if  he  was  not  going  to  give  something  in 
return. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  by  that  all  who  are  in  that  association  have 
an  understanding? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  rates  are  not  reasonable; 
I  have  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  do  not  have  an  understanding  as  between  your- 
selves, why  do  you  think  Mr.  Groves  ought  to  be  required  to  main- 
tain those  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Experience  teaches  us  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  like  what  he  is  doing? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  willing  to  have  too 
many  getting  in? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  do  not  make  any  agreement  among  yourselves 
to  see  that  you  yourselves  are  all  friends  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  has  been  denied  many,  many  times,  and  is 
denied  again. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  to  kno\fv,  waiving  technicalities,  just  in  a 

?[eneral,  broad,  common-sense  view,  what  you  have  your  conference 
or  if  it  is  not  to  consider  mutual  interests  and  reach  mutual  under- 
standings ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  not  been  in  a  confer- 
ence of  rates  in  10  years,  probably. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  you  know  your  company  has,  and  you  know  the 
purpose  of  that  conference,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  particular  nature  of  our  business  as  competi- 
tors of  the  domestic  rail  lines,  our  business  being  between  domestic 
cities,  as  it  were,  subject  to  the  Government  regulations,  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we  must 
of  necessity  follow 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  say  it  is  right  or  wrong  for  you  to  have  m 
conference  or  make  an  agreement,  but  I  just  want  to  get  at  the  fact 
of  these  port-to-port  rates  being  the  same  and  the  fact  that  you  have 
a  conference,  and  to  ask.  What  do  you  have  a  conference  for  if  it  is 
not  to  see  they  are  the  same? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  undertook  to  answer  that  question  a  little  while 
ago  to  the  chairman,  and  I  can  not  say  any  more  now  than  I  did  then. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  a  man  who  published 
those  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  an  agent. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  port-to-port  traffic,  as  I  understand; 
it  is  joint  rates,  rail  and  water. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  A  company  that  comes  into  the  business  or  under- 
takes to  enter  the  trade  from  New  York  to  Galveston  without  the 
benefit  of  these  tariffs  or  rail  and  water  rates,  would  be  at  a  decided 
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disadvantage,  would  it  not,  with  a  company  that  is  in  the  bureau  and 
In  possession  of  these  rail  and  water  rates.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  have  the  information? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  he  would. 
The  Chairman.  There  would  be  that  disadvantage? 
Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  admit  that,  Mr.  Chairman.    We 
have  not  any  exclusive  arrangements  with  Texas  railroads. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  I  think  the  chairman  misapprehended  the  situation. 
"riiey  have  no  advantage  of  rates ;  they  do  not  keep  these  rates  secret, 
or-  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raymond.  On  the  contrary,  they  file  them  with  the  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  can  get  the  information  of  what  the  rates  are. 
Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  point,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pro  rate  with  the  railroads,  with  those  through  bills  of  lad- 
ing, unless  they  publish  rates  also.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  lines  I  represent  have  not  anything 
to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  get  these 
published  rates  you  have  a  certain  pro  rate  with  the  railroads  for 
these  through  bills  of  lading;  you  get  a  certain  amount  for  the  water 
haul  and  they  get  a  certain  amount  for  the  rail  haul. 
Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  when  any  companies  which  have  not  published 
rates  come  into  the  field,  the  local  rates  are  charged  them  by  the 
railroads.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  what  rate  is  charged  them. 
Mr.  Hardy.  You  get  a  pro  rate  with  the  railroads  by  publishing 
]-ates  for  joint  traffic  business. 

Mr.  Raymond.  On  through  business  in  the  matter  of  the  railroads 
in  connection  with  another  water  carrier,  that  is  a  matter  between 
that  water  carrier  and  the  railroad.    It  should  not  involve  us. 

Mr.  IIardy.  When  you  get  your  published  rates,  under  the  law 
they  are  compelled  to  pro  rate  the  wnole  through  rate  with  you,  are 
they  not?    So  much  comes  to  you  and  so  much  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  of  any  compulsion  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  to  pro  rate  with  anybody  if  they  do  not  desire  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Under  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission, when  you  give  a  through  rate  for  a  bill  of  lading  that  is 
Eart  rail  and  part  water,  the  railroad  and  you  prorate  the  whole 
usiness,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  rate  may  be  a  combination  of  two  locals. 
Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  prorating 
arrangement? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  not  trying  to  muddy  the  waters  at  all.  If  I 
exactly  know  what  you  want,  I  will  answer  it  frankly.  We  have  a 
prorating  arrangement  with  the  railroads ;  yes :  contracts  or  arrange- 
ments which  are  on  file  with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  know.    Now,  a  rail- 
road that  has  not  those  published  rates  simply  has  to  charge  the 
water-haul  rate  and  then  to  pay  the  local  rate  to  the  railroads  ? 
Mr.  Raymond.  That  would  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Take  Mr.  Groves's  case.  His  water  haul  bcmginfe- 
pendent  and  there  being  no  published  through  rates  by  him,Tie  bs 
to  pay  the  local  rate  at  both  ends  of  the  water  route  aad  tiien  p. 
what  is  left  for  the  water  haul.    Is  not  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  Raymond.  As  you  put  it,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  the  trouble  when  you  have  a  through-rat? 
agreement^ — ^granting  it  is  perfectlv  legal,  and  I  am  not  saying  it  is 
not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Groves  gets  a  less  rate  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
Pennsylvania  business  than  the  Mallory  Line  does  on  the  New  YoA 
business  originating  at  the  same  points! 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  not  fair  to  yoUj  is  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  that  is  perfectlv  fair? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  we  are  in  New  York  and  he  is  in  Philaddphia. 
I  do  not  see  whv  it  is  not, 

Mr.  Hardy.  1  am  talking  about  the  same  haul.  If  he  uses  the  same 
railroads  you  do  without  any  published  bill  of  lading,  he  has  to  pay 
more  for  the  railroad  service,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Would  not  the  through  rate  be  the  local  rate  irm 
inland  points  to  New  York  plus  his  rate  by  water  and  plus  the  nil- 
road's  rate  from  the  port  in  Texas  to  the  inland  points— the  local 
rate  ?    Would  not  that  be  his  through  rate  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  While  your  through  rate  filed  with  the  commissian 
would  be  a  prorate  from  the  point  of  origin  at  internal  points  through 
to  destination  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No:  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Wii^oN.  Would  you  not  prorate,  and  have  you  not  on  file 
tariffs  showing  a  prorating  of  tne  tariffs  from  point  of  origin  at 
internal  points  from  New  York  through  to  internal  Texas  points? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  revenue  south  of  New  York  is  divided  after 
deductinjs:  the  revenue  that  accrues  to  the  lines  from  the  eastern  in- 
terior points  to  seaboard. 

Mr.  Wii^ON.  Is  not  the  prorate  that  goes  to  the  railroads  at  both 
points  less  than  the  local  rate  that  comes  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  It  may  be  in  the  southern  end, 
but  it  is  not  on  the  northern  end. 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  local  rate,  say  Buffalo  to  New  York,  is  identical 
with  the  rate  that  is  allowed  in  the  through-tariff  schedule  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes.  sir;  it  certainly  is,  unless  there  are  prorating 
arrangements  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  what  advantage  have  you  over  Mr.  Groves  in 
through  rates,  by  reason  of  your  having  published  rates  and  he  not 
having  published  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  never  have  any  competition  with  Mr.  Groses, 
Mr.  Hardy,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  complaint  of  Mr.  Groves  and  everybody  else  is 
that  not  having  published  through  rates,  he  is  unable  to  get  advan- 
tage of  the  prorating  and  that  is  a  great  burden  ^hicli  he  has  to 
carry  and  your  carriers  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not 
and  that  is  what  I  want  to  ascertain. 
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Mr.  Raymond.  My  answer  is  that  it  is  not  true  and  can  not  be 
true.  What  has  the  arrangement  to  publish  through  rates  to  do  with 
Mr.  Groves? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  without  publishing  and 
filing  them  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  prorate  for  the  water  haul  that  you  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  None  of  our  lines  has  ever  been  where  Mr.  Groves 
is  operating.    I  do  not  know  the  conditions  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Haines's  testimony? 

Mr.  Raymond.  This  morning;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  a  man  or  company  not  in  this  traffic  asso- 
ciation, not  having  published  through  rates  and  filed  them  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  get  the  same  proportion  of  the 
through  rate  as  those  in  this  traffic  association? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Sometimes  they  would  get  as  much,  and  at  other 
times  they  would  get  more. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  an  instance  where  they  would  get  more. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  local  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  for 
instance,  is  more  than  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  would  be 
from  the  same  point  in  New  York  to,  say,  the  interior  of  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  The  local  rate,  port-to-port  rate,  is  greater  than 
the  rate  from  the  interior  point  to  New  York  plus  the  water  rate 
from  New  York  through  Galveston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  on  account  of 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  borne  out  by  your  tariffs  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  are  lots  of  rates  in  effect,  what  they  term 
Texas  commission  rates,  from  the  port  to  interior  points,  that  are 
lower  than  our  proportion  of  the  through  rate.  The  result  is  that 
the  Texas  consi^ees  to-day  use  the  haul  from  the  eastern  seaport  to 
Galveston  and  consign  their  business  to  a  forwarding  agent  and  re- 
ship  to  reduce  the  through  rate.  A  few  years  ago  our  through  busi- 
ness was  70  per  cent  and  the  local  80.  To-day,  what  goes  to  the  port 
billed  through  probably  does  not  exceed  30  per  cent ;  and  that  billed 
locally  is  70  per  cent.  The  commission  have  objected  to  that,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their  opinion  No.  1975,  to  quote 
from  it,  in  the  case  of  the  Denver  Consumers  and  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation against  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway  Co.,  say : 

The  hardship  which  the  present  adjustment  of  rates  imposes  upon  central 
Oklahoma  points  has  been  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  commission 
in  this  proceeding.  The  Texas  commission  establishes  rates  upon  a  mileage 
basis  up  to  a  certain  distance,  beyond  which  the  rate  applies  iis  a  blanket  to 
all  Texas  common  points.  Thus,  the  first-class  rate  from  Galveston  for  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  300  miles  Is  87  cents  and  this  same  rate  applies  to  the 
northern  border  of  Texas,  a  distance  of  450  miles.  This  gives  the  distributing 
cities  in  the  north  of  Texas,  which  wholesale  in  competition  with  Oklahoma 
points,  a  distinctly  lower  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  Oklahoma  en- 
Joys,  and  undoubtedly  results  In  a  decided  advantage  to  Texas  Jobbing  centers 
in  case  of  articles  purchased  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

But  this  discrimination  is  one  which  this  commission  is  powerless  to  remedy. 
The  Texas  rates  are  a  matter  of  domestic  concern  over  which  we  exercise  no 
control.  The  so-called  discrimination  results  not  from  the  Texas  rates,  but 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  shipper,  by  taking  possession  of  his  traffic  at  Galveston,  can  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  water  rate  to  Galveston  and  the  rail  rate  from  Galveston, 
although  the  shipment  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  interstate  movement.    If  the 
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results  which  flow  from  this  holding  are  not  satisfactory  Congnssmy.': 
provide  that  a  movement  which  is  interstate  in  fact  shall  not  k  m^cA 
into  two  local  movement  by  an  intervening  possession. 

Mr.  Habdt.  If  I  understand  that  situation,  it  simply  in«ui^tb: 
Under  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Texas  commission,  ascom^iiM 
with  the  rates  allowed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CodinissioDJ^ 
goods  carried  from  Gralveston  to  Oklahoma  in  the  last  case  aiij : 
goods  carried  from  Galveston  to,  say,  Denison,  Tex.,  the  Teii? 
commission  controlling  the  Denison  rate  and  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission  controlling  the  Oklahoma  rate,  the  railroads  b^t 
fixed  the  Oklahoma  rate  much  greater  than  tiie  Denison  rate:  am 
the  through  rate  being  applied  on  the  through  bill  of  UdM.  wti::r 
is^  interstate  business,  the  snipper  can  sometimes  save  money  by  ^h  r 
ping  to  Galveston  and  havmg  an  asent  take  possession  tbere  an 
then  reship  and  pay  the  locairate  from  Galveston?  Is  that  jt- 
position? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  precisely  the  position  Mr.  Groves  wi= :: 
an  advantage  over  the  regular  lines  on  through  business  if  he  m- 
ated  his  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Galveston  or  any  Texas  point 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  position  which  you  say  would  ^mwr- 
be  open  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  happens  to  us  over  40  per  cent  mote  than :; 
used  to. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  just  the  want  of  a  little  foresight  in  the  i:[ 
pers  not  having  their  goods  transshipped. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  think  all  thro# 
lading  and  all  rates  ought  to  be  reasonable  and  fair,  but  there  ij 
not  any  reason  in  the  world  why  a  company  should  be  taxed  r:l 
the  large  expenses  at  terminals  or  should  give  to  you,  because  vs 
happen  to  have  a  larger  business  than  your  neighbor,  an  opportunitr 
to  ship  carload  goods  from  Galveston  to  the  mterior  on  the  fe 
commission  rate  that  does  not  have  any  application  to  the  classib- 
tion  outside. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  strikes  you  on  a  very  sensitive  chord.  Bit 
suppose  it  was  the  other  waj;  you  would  be  engaged  in  a  busis^^ 
by  which  your  competitor  did  not  have  to  pay  as  much  as  yon  ■• 
for  railway  transportation? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  condition  does  not  exist  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  claim  it  does,  at  a  whole  lot  of  places.  I  don' 
know  about  Texas,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  does  in  Texis- 
too.  Texas  has  a  situation  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  after  it  gets  o\?r 
300  miles  the  whole  balance  is  covered  by  a  blanket  rate,  and  it  may  ^^ 
they  would  get  a  cheaper  local  rate  if  they  went  to  the  extreme  hi^\ 
of  that  blanket  area ;  but  all  down  nearer  the  seaboard  their  i'^ji- 
rate  would  be  higher  than  the  through  rate.  So  that  you  ms- 
get  the  worst  of  it  on  the  Denison  situation  and  Groves  get  the  wnrit 
of  it  everywhere  else.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me,  but  it  may  •? 
that  is  not  correct.  . . 

Mr.  Raymond.  As  I  stated  before,  I  am  not  familiar  enough  vu: 
the  local  conditions  at  places  like  Denison,  Houston,  or  any  or^^r 
points  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  say  the  Red  River,  then. 

Mr.  Raymond.  But  tiie  facts  are  these :  That  business  is  monn? 
to-day,  and  has  moved  during  the  demoralization  on  a  basis  ^nere 
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the  steamship  companies  have  not  enjoyed  a  remunerative  rate.  In 
the  answers  filed  before  this  committee  you  will  see  that  the  Mallory 
Line,  up  to  the  time  the  report  was  made,  had  not  declared  a  dividend. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  with 
authority  to  make  a  through  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  point  of 
destination,  if  thnt  business  is  moving  interstate,  and  the  said 
through  rate  should  not  be  defeated  by  a  combination  or  permit 
possession  of  the  freight  at  the  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  should  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion prescribe  the  same  rates  for  all  shippers,  whether  you  or  Mr. 
Groves  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  if  your 
shipment  went  to  Galveston  and  then  had  a  short  run  up  from 
Galveston,  say,  a  hundred  miles,  your  through  rate  would  be  cheaper 
than  the  water  rate  and  the  local  rate  added? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  that ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  not  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  know  as  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  seemed  to  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  Raymond.  What  is  your  question? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  stenographer  can  read  it. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question  referred  to,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  If  your  shipment  went  to 
Galveston  and  then  had  a  short  run  up  from  Galveston,  say  a  hundred  mUes, 
your  through  rate  would  be  cheaper  than  the  water  rate  and  the  local  rate 
added? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Texas  rates 
are  all  made  on  the  combination  of  85  cents,  first  class,  to  the 
ports — I  may  be  wrong  on  the  figures;  it  may  be  75 — plus  the  local 
rate  from  the  port  up.  Now,  anybody  that  scalps  that  rate  from  the 
eastern  poit  to  the  port  of  Galveston  reduces  the  rate  just  that  much. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Your  understanding  is  that  the  through  rate  is  less 
than  the  local  rate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  My  understanding  is  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  the  through  rate  is  plater  than  the  local? 

Mr.  Raybiond.  That  this  through  rate  is  higher  than  the  combina- 
tion of  locals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  your  understanding  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  is  a  matter  of  information.  They  have  all  been 
furnished  the  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  wrong  on  that,  entirely. 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  may  be  right  when  it  comes  to  longer  distances — 
going  to  the  Red  River,  because  you  have  a  wide  jump — in  the 
blanket  rates  fixed  by  the  Texas  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  your  port-to-port 
business  has  increased  and  youi  through  business  has  diminished. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  that  condition? 

Mr.  Raymond.  By  reason  of  that  condition,  which  should  not 
exist. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  your  through  business  embraced  about 
60  or  65  per  cent  of  your  total  business. 
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Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  you  could  easily  go  as  high  asTOpeceLi 
Mr.  Chainnan. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  the  through  business  is  about  ^  per 
cent  of  the  total? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  ri^ht,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rate  to  Gilv^ -l 
from  Texas  points  was  75  or  85  cents,  that  being  the  proportioDoftk 
through  rate.    What  is  the  local  rate  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  should  say  75  cents  is  the  first-class  rate,  mi 
then  it  scaler  down  to  25, 1  think,  on  commodities. 

Mr.  WiifiON.  Take  the  first-class  rate ;  what  is  the  local  rate! 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  water  rate  he  is  talking  about  Y02 
are  talking  of  the  water  rate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Of  the  water  rate?  Yes.  I  am  speaking  of  il^ 
water  rate.  Just  why  that  ctmdition  should  exist  in  Texas  we  dn  r- 
undei-stand.  I  have  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Haines  and  in  u 
other  gentleman  who  followed  him.  We,  nor  any  other  line  to  ay 
knowledge,  were  not  responsible  for  them  losing  their  $4,000  to  Bea 
mont.  Every  port  in  Texas,  regardless  of  its  size  or  the  d^pth  "^ 
water  it  has,  is  after  a  direct  steamship  line.  Each  one  of  these  ger. 
tlemen,  representing  the  associations  that  they  do,  have  appealfti  i 
the  established  lines  to  give  them  a  service.  The  establiaied  lii^ 
know  that  the  service  would  not  be  remunerative,  and  they  do  iih 
give  it  to  them,  because  they  serve  them  through  one  gateway,  '<^-^ 
IS  natural.  Then  they  come  along  with  these  tramp  vessels.  It  i- 
local,  domestic  jealousy  that  exists  down  in  that  section  of  thecal' 
try,  one  poi*t  against  tiie  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  say  Mr.  L'Hommedieu  is  mistaken  when  i^^ 
says  this  company  was  organized  and  began  cutting  rates  from  Bait: 
more  to  Port  Arthur? 

Mr.  Raymond.  His  statement  is  that  the  organization  of  tk  W 
Steamship  Co.  was  effected  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in;i 
then  the  Gulf  Steamship  Line  chartered  the  El  Monte  bmihoh- 
lory  Line.    If  all  the  rest  of  his  statement  is  as  correct  as  that 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  deny  those  statements? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  El  Monte  was  never  owned  by  the  MallT; 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  organized  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.?  . 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  not  any  Imowledge  how  it  was  organiz^^ 
It  is  as  much  a  competitor  against  us,  if  such  an  organization  exi  in 
as  against  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  heard  his  statement  right  here  before  the  foin 
mittee,  that  they  made  no  secret  of  it  that  they  were  goiiig.^<^["^?Jf" 
out,  and  why  should  a  companjr  rise  up  in  the  daytime  or  in  thj^^?| 
time  to  run  out  a  new  enterprise  if  it  was  not  connected  with  s«^n= 
of  you?  ,, 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  would  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Hardy,  by  di- 
gesting that  you  ask  the  gentleman  who  made  that  answer.        ^^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  it  is  true  you  did  not  put  in  the  boats  there,  I  «^^' 
think  there  is  any  doubt  that  somebody  did  and  reduced  the  rat^^^ 
15  cents;  and  who  could  have  had  any  interest  in  doing  that  ex^X 
the  established  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  jobber  wants  to  get  the  rate  as  low  is  he  ^^^^ 
and  he  might  put  a  boat  there  against  him. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  a  jobber  who  had  stood  your  35-cent  rate 
would  ffo  in  and  cut  the  throat  of  a  man  who  was  giving  a  25-cent 
rate  and  drive  that  man  off  of  the  ocean  ?  This  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  addressed  to  the  committee,  and  I  want  to  get  your  full 
idea  and  your  views. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  Mr.  Hardy ;  but  you  are  only  seeing  it  in  one 
way.    If  you  do  see  it  in  two  ways  you  do  not  show  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  your  view. 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  the  first  place,  you  take  the  statement  that  35 
cents  is  the  rate  on  canned  goods  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  has  not  been  denied. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  am  denying  it  now. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  rate  when  shipped  around  to  Galveston 
and  around  to  Beaumont? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Twenty-five  cents.  The  Beaumont  people  came  to 
me  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  Mallory  Line,  believing  I  might  be 
associated  with  some  other  lines,  and  asked  me  if  we  would  not  give 
them  a  ship.  They  wanted  a  ship  to  go  to  Port  Arthur,  because,  as 
they  stated,  the  rate  was  lower  from  Port  Arthur  to  Beaumont  tnan 
it  was  from  Galveston  to  Beaumont,  and  they  did  not  want  their 
business  to  go  through  Galveston.  Although  they  are  willing  to  live 
in  the  same  State  they  are  not  willing  to  have  their  busmess  go 
through  the  same  port. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  motive  did  those  gentlemen  have  for  coming 
here  and  telling  us  the  rate  on  canned  goods  was  35  cents  when  you 
say  it  is  25  cents?     Have  you  any  definite  knowledge  of  that  rate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  certainly  have.  It  was  25  cents.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  seen  that  gentleman,  and  I  am  not  impugning  his  mo- 
tives; I  simply  say  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  25  cents,  and  he  was  getting  20  cents.  Who 
would  have  any  object  in  coming  in  there  and  reducing  the  rate,  in 
order  to  prevent  him  getting  a  cargo,  to  15  cents? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Nobody  except  the  established  lines,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yours  are  the  only  established  lines,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  to  tell  the  truth,  your  lines  must  have  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  do  that  either;  we  did  not  go 
there  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yours  is  one  of  the  established  lines;  there  are  only 
two  of  them? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  you  want  me  to  admit 

Mr.  Wilson.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  who  did  go  in  there  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Raymond.  He  testified  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  am  a^ng  if  you  have  any  knowledge? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  tnink  any  one  went  there,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  thing  that  boat  is  an  imaginary  boat  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  she  cleared  for  Port  Arthur,  she  has  never 
arrived  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  his  statements,  he  chartered  this 
ship  at  New  York  and  had  it  go  around  to  Baltimore  for  canned 
gocMls  for  Port  Arthur,  and  I  think  he  got  about  70,000  cases  of 
canned  goods,  and  the  snip  would  carry  al^ut  130,000.    That  an  op- 
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position  line,  whatever  it  was,  got  busy  and  cut  the  rate  to  15  cents 
from  Baltimore  to  Port  Arthur,  and  put  in  a  ship  and  took  the 
freight  away  from  him.  He  said,  however,  that  that  was  the  Gtilf 
Steamship  Co.    Was  not  that  your  understanding  of  what  he  said! 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  was  my  understanding;  yes,  sir.  I  think  he 
is  mistaken  in  this  respect :  That  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  did  not 
send  a  steamer  to  Port  Arthur,  but  did  send  one  from  Baltimore  to 
Galveston. 

Assume  he  called  it  the  Standard  Steamship  Co.  They  went  in 
and  reduced  the  rate  from  25  cents  to  20.  WTiat  objection  could  there 
be  by  the  Standard  Steamship  Co.,  regardless  of  ownership,  if  it  dis- 
turbed conditions  which  when  it  went  in  had  not  been  distnrbed 
before,  if  the  previous  rate  in  effect  was  a  reasonable  rate — what  ob- 
jection should  that  company  have  to  another  company  lowering  ihe 
rate,  thev  having  disturbed  it  in  the  first  instance! 

The  Chairman.  His  reason  was  this — that  the  25-cent  rate  wa5 
an  unreasonable  rate  and  the  20*cent  rate  would  be  a  remunerative 
rate  to  the  carrier,  and  they  established  that  rate;  and  jast  as  sood 
as  they  did  that  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  cut  the  rate  to  15  cents. 
which  was  not  a  remunerative  rate.  Of  course  it  is  apparmt  the 
reason  the  rate  was  cut  to  15  cents  was  to  drive  him  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  we  have  the  return  made  by  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  which 
shows  that  its  cai>ital  stock  is  $100,000,  of  which  $99,500  belongs  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  was  acquired  November  7,  1912. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  said  that  that 
boat  did  go  to  Port  Arthur.  Maybe  he  said  it  went  to  Galveston, 
but  it  gave  through  bills  of  lading  to  Beaumont  for  this  fruit  at  15 
cents.  It  may  have  gone  to  Galveston.  You  may  not  be  in  ccmflict 
with  him  about  that 

The  Chairman.  But  the  purpose  of  putting  the  boat  in  there  is 
not  open  to  argument.  Mr.  warfield  himseli^  expecting  to  control 
that  traffic  in  canned  goods  from  Baltimore  to  Galveston,  made  a 
20-cent  rate,  and  other  ships  were  put  in  by  the  Gulf  Steaooship  Co. 
to  take  that  traffic  away  from  him ;  and  the  testimony  is  to  the  eSect 
that  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  was  organized  to  employ  ships  as 
fighting  ships  against  any  company  that  might  interfere  with  the 
trade  of  the  regular  established  lines. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Purely  an  assumption,  however,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  circumstances  are  very  strong  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention. 

Has  the  Mallory  line  any  affiliation  or  connection  with  the  Gdf 
Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Katmond.  None  whatever.  • 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Groves's  testimony  also  was  to  the 
effect  that  other  methods  were  employed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Steamship  line  to  drive  him  out  of  the  business.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  bribe  employees  of  his  to  give  them  copies  of  his  manifests.  He 
testified  to  that  fact  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  was  no  such  evidence  as  that  against  any 
of  the  companies  that  I  may  represent. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  was  the  Southern  Pacific  Line. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  really  question  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  iSpence,  the  agent  in  New  York,  is  the  agent 
who  was  responsible  for  that  condition  there,  and  also  their  agent 
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in  Philadelphia — ^his  name  was  Mr.  Smith,  I  believe — was  giiilty  of 
that  practice.  He  produced  here  before  the  committee  the  money 
that  was  paid  from  time  to  time  for  those  manifests,  and  we  have  the 
money  in  our  possession  now. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  could  not  expect  me 
to  answer  those  questions  for  another  company  which  I  do  not  know 
anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  I  believe  you  said  your  relations  with  the 
Morgan  lines  are  amicable ;  so  far  as  your  rates  are  concerned,  they 
are  uniform,  and  you  get  along  in  perfect  harmony. 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  are  about  as  aggressive  competitors  as  you  can 
find  anywhere.  You  can  compare  us  with  the  lines  from  here  to  New 
York,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  B.  &  O.,  and  I  guess  we  are  more  so, 
because  there  may  be  some  stock  interest  there  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about.    There  is  not  with  us. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Since  the  rates  have  been  made  uniform  the  competi- 
tion still  exists,  so  the  railroads  say,  but  it  is  only  with  reference  to 
superior  facilities. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  rates  always  have  been  uniform 
and  always  will  be. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  knew  a  time  when  the  cattle  rates  from  my  home 
State  to  Chicago  were  uniform  in  a  way,  but  there  were  rebates  and 
all  sorts  of  advantages  given  by  one  railroad  over  another  that  de- 
stroyed all  uniformity. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  meant  uniform  so  far  as  the  published  tariffs 
show.  But  at  that  time  there  were  rebates  which  to-day  are  illegal, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  you  or  any  other  member  on  this  committee 
think  there  is  any  rebating  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conmiittee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  February  15, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

SATUBDAY,  EBBBUABY  15,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Hardy,  Thayer,  and  Humphrey. 

The  chairman  offered  for  the  record  a  letter  from  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York,  of  date  February  10,  1913,  to- 
gether with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  >iew  York,  which  were  numbered 
by  the  stenographer  Exhibit  No.  112  and  Exhibit  No.  113,  respec- 
tively, and  are  as  follows : 

Exhibit  No.  112. 
[Incorporated  1887.     To  promote  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy.] 

Camera  di  Commercio  Italiana 
(Italian  Cuambeb  of  Commerce), 
203  Broadway,  New  York,  February  10,  191S. 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  leading  merchants  Interested  In  the  Italian- 
American  trade,  a  protest  was  made  against  the  recent  increase  In  ocean  freight 
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rntes,  and  such  protest  having  been  brought  to  the  attentiou  of  this  chnrober, 
it  was  decideil  by  the  latter  to  appoint  n  8i)ecial  committee  on  ocean  freight 
rates  for  the  purpose  of  Investigating  and  reporting  upon  this  important  matter. 
The  findings  of  the  said  committee  are  embodied  In  the  resolutions,  copy  of 
which  is  inclosed  herewith. 

From  these  resolutions  you  will  see  that  the  question  of  freight  rates  covers 
a  much  wider  field  than  could  at  first  be  supposed.  In  fact,  the  committee 
appointed  by  this  chamber  found  that  several  other  questions  are  directly  con- 
uected^lth  the  lucre:; ^e  in  freight  rates,  and  decided  that  It  was  necessary  to 
protest  not  only  against  such  increase,  but  also  against  a  certain  discriminating 
practice  In  granting  commissions  and  rebates,  which  Is  unlawful  In  the  United 
States,  while  condenmlng  the  manner  In  which  the  service  Is  operated  by  the 
steamship  companies. 

The  board  of  directors  of  this  chamber  has  Indorsed  the  resolutions  of  Its 
special  conmilttee,  and  respectfully  request  that  you  give  this  lmi)ortant  matter 
your  earnest  consideration. 
Resi^ectfully, 

Italian  Chamber  of  Oomicerce  in  New  Yobk, 
AcHiLLE  Starace.  Vice  President, 


Exhibit  No.   113. 

Camera  di  Commercio  Italian  a, 
20S  Broadtcay,  New  York,  January  21,  1913, 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  undersigned  committee  on  ocean  freight  rates  appointed  by 
your  board  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  ways  and  means  to  end  the  present 
unsatisfactory  conditions  in  freight  rates,  after  giving  earnest  considerations 
to  this  matter  and  other  deficiencies  in  the  steamship  service,  as  are  directly 
connected  with  the  question  of  cost  of  transportation,  at  the  meeting  of  January 
21,  1918,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

(1)  In  the  question  of  freight  rat€»s: 

Whereas  from  November  1, 1912,  all  freight  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States 
have  been  uniformly  raised  by  all  steamship  lines  to  an  extent  ranging  from 
20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  over  the  rates  which  went  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1912 ;  and 

Whereas  on  January  1,  1912,  a  substantial  increase  had  already  taken  place 
over  the  rates  In  force  the  previous  year ;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  the  steamship  companies  have  arbitrarily  increased 
their  rates  of  freight  without  giving  due  notice  to  the  trade,  thus  causing 
enormous  losses  to  Importers  on  contracts  for  future  deliveries  as  were  based 
upon  the  rates  of  freights  in  force  at  the  time  of  making  such  contracts  previ- 
ous to  the  said  Increase;  and 

Whereas  such  new  Increase  tends  to  work  enormous  damage  to  the  general  trade 
and  enhances  the  cost  of  certain  necessities  of  life  for  the  consumer ;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  not  believed  that  the  said  companies  would  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  unbiased  parties  that  such  Increases  are  Justified  by  Increaw 
in  the  cost  of  operating  their  own  steamers;  and 

(2)  In  the  question  of  commissions  and  rebates: 

Whereas  It  appears  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1912,  when  the  first  increase 
took  effect,  the  steamship  companies  entered  Into  separate  agreements  with 
ship  brokers,  freight  agents,  etc.,  abroad,  by  which  the  companies  were  to 
pay  them  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  on  the  freight  and  to  refund  to  them, 
at  certain  dates,  the  10  per  cent  primage  charged,  which  action  constitutes 
payment  of  rebates,  such  agreement  remaining  in  force  also  after  the  new 
Increase  In  rates  of  freight  took  place  last  November;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  even  for  many  years  previous  to  the  first  increase  In 
rates  as  mentioned  herein,  viz,  January  1,  1912,  when  rates  were  nbont  50 
per  cent  lower  than  they  are  now,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  steamship 
companies  to  pay  certain  parties  a  more  or  less  substantial  rebate  on  w«et- 
bound  freight ;  and 

Whereas  these  discriminations  on  the  part  of  the  companies  in  favor  of  ship 
brokers,  freight  agents,  and  certain  other  parties  abroad  are  contrary  to  thflt 
equitable  treatment  which  all  shippers  and  consignees  are  entitled  to  receive; 
and 
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Whereas  the  uniform  advance  In  rates  and  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
commissions  and  rebates  would  tend  to  show  that  a  combine  exists  among  the 
Bteamshlp  companies,  nndoubtedly  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  trade ;  and 
<3)  In  the  matter  of  general  service: 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  such  enormous  increase  in  rates  of  freight  and  the 
consequent  higher  profits  for  the  steamship  companies,  the  service  given  by 
the  latter  continues  to  l>e  as  unsatisfactory  as  it  ever  was,  goods  are  not 
handled  with  proper  care,  and  claims  are  not  given  the  consideration  they 
should  receive,  while  the  amount  of  tonnage  In  line  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
reqairem^its  of  shippers  and  consignees,  and  sailings  are  kept  on  a  very 
irregular  schedule;  and 

Whereas  all  and  each  of  the  inconveniences,  as  are  complained  of  above,  actu- 
ally add  to  the  cost  of  transportation  paid  by  the  shippers  or  the  consignees; 
and 
(4)  In  the  matter  of  relations  between  merchants  and  lines: 

Whereas  it  is  to  the  advantage,  both  of  the  trade  and  the  transportation  inter- 
ests, that  the  most  friendly  feelings  should  exist  between  merchants  and 
steamship  companies;  and 

Whereas,  to  promote  such  friendly  feelings,  it  is  necessary  that  the  merchants 
obtain  their  equitable  rights,  the  final  results  of  which  will  be  beneficial  not 
only  to  the  merchants  but  also  to  the  steamship  companies,  through  the  in- 
crease In  trade  brought  about  by  improved  conditions,  just  concessions,  and 
facilities; 
Resolved,  (1)  That  this  committee  recommends  that  a  protest  be  made  against 

the  unjustifiable  increase  in  freight  rates  enforced  by  the  steamship  companies 

and  asks  that  it  be  revoked ; 

(2)  That  the  discriminate  granting  of  special  commissions  and  rebates  be 
discontinued  and  aatform  net  rates  established,  and  the  Importers  on  this  side, 
who  actually  pay  the  freight,  be  given  the  privilege  of  closing  their  freight  con- 
tracts here,  if  they  so  choose ; 

(3)  That  a  more  regrular  schedule  of  sailings  be  established,  better  care 
giTen  to  the  handling  of  goods,  and  claims  equitably  and  promptly  settled ; 

Resolved,  further.  That  this  Italian  Chamber  of  (Commerce  make  these  reso- 
lutions known  to  the  trade  in  general,  to  the  proper  authorities,  firms,  and 
persons  Interested  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  support  necessary  to  obtain  a  remedy 
of  the  conditions  set  forth  herein,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  the  in- 
dorsement of  these  resolutions  from  other  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
associations. 

For  the  committee: 

G.  ViTELLi,  Secretary, 

TESTDKONY  OF  ME.  H.  H.  BATMOND— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  from  you,  Mr.  Raymond,  your 
companies,  the  Mallory  and  the  Clyde  Lines,  have  no  interest  in 
the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  that  company  is  organized  to  operate 
figrhtin^ships,  you  have  no  interest  in  the  fighting  ships  ? 
-    Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.    Mr.  Cnairman,  before  we 

Eroceed,  if  you  want  the  names  of  those  associations  we  are  mem- 
ers  of  I  could  read  them  from  the  record  I  have  here  now. 
The  Chair>ian.  Very  well. 
Mr.  Raymond.  For  the  Clyde  Co.  [reading]  : 

The  Sonthem  Classification  Committee,  W.  R.  Poe,  chairman,  Atlanta ; 
Sontheestem  Freight  Association,  E.  H.  Hinton,  chairman.  Atlanta ;  Southern 
Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau,  H.  W.  Wolf,  chairman,  Atlanta;  Bureau  of 
Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles,  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector, 
^ew  York;  Coastwise  Steamship  Freipht  Conference.  W.  L.  Woodrow,  chair- 
man, New  York;  Seaboard,  Colorado  and  L'tah  Committee,  S.  M.  Stevenson, 
chairman.  New  York;  Freight  Claim  Association.  W.  P.  Taylor,  secretary, 
Hichmond;  American  Steamship  Association,  H.  H.  Raymond,  president.  New 
Tork;  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Freight  Committee,  G.  H.  Cobb,  chairman, 
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New  York ;  Virginia  EYeight  Traffic  AsBociation,  E.  D.  Hodgkiss,  preBident  Rich- 
mond ;  Associated  Hail  ways,  W.  H.  Fitzgerald,  commissioner,  Virginia. 

And  for  the  Mallory  Line : 

Coastwise  Steamship  Freight  Conference,  W.  L.  Woodrow,  chairman.  New 
York;  Seaboard,  Colorado  and  Utah  Committee,  S.  M.  Stevenson,  chairman. 
New  York;  Seabonrd  Texas  Committee.  B.  H.  Combs,  chairman.  New  York; 
Freight  Claim  Association,  W.  P.  Taylor,  secretary,  Richmond;  Southwestern 
Tariff  Conimittoe,  F.  A.  Leiaiid,  chairman.  St.  Louis;  Bureau  of  Explosives 
and  Other  Dangerous  Articles,  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector.  New  York; 
Southern  Weighing  and  Inspection  Bureau.  H.  W.  Wolf,  chairman,  Atlanta; 
American  Steamship  Association,  H.  H.  Raymond,  president.  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  involve  all  the  railroads  and  railroad 
agencies  practically  that  there  are  in  that  section  of  the  country — 
southwest  and  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Some  of  them,  Judge,  are  associations  that  as- 
semble and  distribute  the  information  for  various  roads — those  large 
ones  headed  by  the  chairman  or  a  commissioner.  The  others  are 
simply  associations  to  get  together  and  see  that  the  rates  go  out 
properly. 

Mr.  Hardy:  But  I  mean,  all  put  together,  they  practically  involve 
all  the  railroad  affiliations  in  the  territory  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  the  intention ;  yes,-sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  railroad  left  out? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No  railroad  left  out ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  asked  you  substantially  the  question,  but  I 
want  to  get  just  this  general  broad  statement.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  any  new  line,  conducted  by  straightforward  people,  willing  to 
pay  its  proportion  of  the  expenses,  has  a  moral  right  to  become  a 
member  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  have  that  moral  right,  and  they  would  have 
our  vote.    AVe  would  not  oppose  any  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  you  would  not  oppose  letting  somebody  else 
come  in  and  get  on  an  equal  footing  with  you  just  because  they 
might  be  competitors? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  indeed ;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Raymond,  don't  you  realize  that  if  unanimous 
consent  is  required  beiore  a  new  member  enters  that  association  of 
•yours,  you  render  it  impossible  for  a  new  man  to  get  in  unless  he  is 
a  very  strong  man? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  should  say  that  might  have  that  effect,  but 
whether  or  not  it  requires  unanimous  consent,  I  really  am  not  in- 
formed. There  is  no  objection  whatever  for  this  committee  to  have 
the  by-laws  and  articles  of  association  for  that  body.  I  will  furnish 
them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion from  the  evidence  we  have  had  before  us,  unless  you  are  prepared 
in  some  way  to  deny  its  authenticity,  that  unanimous  consent  is 
reauired  and  has  been  refused  in  more  than  one  instance. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  that  is  the  case  with  the  large  associations 
like  the  Southwestern  Committee  and  the  Southeastern  Freight 
Association. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  it  requires  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  simple  fact  that  it  requires  unanimous  consent 

almost  sure  to  result  m  the  blackballing  of  any  man  who  is  weak 
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and  seeking  to  get  into  that  business,  isn't  it,  if  the  line  he  is  under- 
taking  may  remotely  affect  adversely  the  interest  of  some  member 
of  the  association? 
Mr.  Bahco^d.  Why,  it  would  have  that  effect,  Jud^e. 
Mr.  Eabdy.  We  are  all  human  beings,  and  if  your  fine  was  going 
?  be  adversely  affected,  the  probability  is  your  representative  there 
ould  cast  a  vote  against  an  interloper  ? 

Mr.  BArMOND.  Oh,  I  can  not  say  that  he  would ;  but  even  if  he 

d,  that  does  not  stop  any  new  line  competing  for  through  traffic. 

1^'  line  has  a  perfect  right,  with  railroad  connections,  to  publish 

ir  own  tariff  and  go  ahead  and  do  business. 

fr.  Hasdy.  In  connection  with  that  question  of  publishing  their 

1  tariff,  I  suppose  you  understand  it  well  enough  to  make  it  plain. 

ish  jou  would  make  it  plain  to  this  committee  or  anybody  who 

read  the  testimony  just  what  it  is  that  is  so  enormously  ex- 

fve  about  publishing  this  tariff  that  it  absolutely  deters  a  com- 

mth  only  one  or  two  boats  from  publishing  its  own  tariffs  and 

'  ahead,  and  makes  it  so  desirable  that  you  all  should  unite  in 

to  share  those  expenses.    What  is  that  expense,  and  how  does 

so  heavy  ? 

Raymond.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  expense  is.  I  can 
)  it  to  you. 

^ABDT.  Can't  you  give  this  committee  a  sort  of  intelligible  and 
hensible  statement  of  why  it  is  that  that  expense  amounts  to 
1? 

AYMOND.  I  should  be  delighted  to  do  so  if  I  could,  but  it  has 
re  than  10  years  since  I  have  been  on  a  conference  committee. 
ASDT.  I  do  not  mean  you  should  give  us  the  details,  but  what 
yst  to  publish  a  list  of  tariff  rates — the  thing  you  all  go  in 
with  and  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 
TMOND.  We  published  a  tariff  the  other  day  through  the 
runswick  when  that  line  was  inaugurated,  and  aside  froto 
?s  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  in  our  own 
Dst  of  that  tariff  was  $7,500. 
DT,  That  was  for  what  port? 
MOXD.  Through  the  port  of  Brunswick,  Ga. 
>y.  That  port  alone  cost  $7,500? 
lOND.   Yes,  sir. 

Y.   Now,  then,  take  this  line  of  Mr.  Warfield's.    Would  ic 
50O  to  publish  a  tariff  on  his  own  initiative? 
OND.   It  would  depend  entirely  on  how  many  points  ho 
it  tariff  to  and  over  how  many  railroads. 
.   JTe  goes  from  Velasco  to  different  points  north. 
j^D.    iSe  ought  to  publish  one  for  that,  and  a  very  good 

.f  AN.  Speaking  about  those  joint  tariffs,  the  law  ap- 
ion  6  of  the  act  known  as  the  Commerce  Court  act  of 
ovides  that — 

he  several  carriers  which  nre  pnrtles  to  any  joint  tariff  shaU 

'n«   and   each  of  the  parties  thereto,  other  than  the  one  filing; 

e   iw-ltli   tlie  coumiission  such  evidence  of  concurrence  therein 

eof  as   may  be  required  or  approved  by  the  commission,  and 

?e  at  concurrence  or  acceptance  is  filed,  it  shall  not  be  neces- 

rs  filing  tbe  same  to  also  file  copies  of  the  tariffs  in  which 

parties. 
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Now,  as  I  understand,  your  lines  and  the  Agwi  Line  and  the 
Morgan  Lines  agreed  to  get  up  this  joint  tariff,  part  rail  and  part 
water.  Your  agents  set  up  these  joint  tariffs,  and  they  are  furnished 
to  each  member  of  the  association,  and  the  cost  is  divided  between 
them;  and  when  these  joint  tariffs  are  filed  with  the  Interstate  CJom- 
merce  Commission  bv  either  one  of  the  parties  and  the  others  file 
their  concurrence,  then  it  becomes  operative  as  between  all  the 
lines 

Mr.  Raymond.  Named  in  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Named  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Eaymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  substantially  the  modus  operandi  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  it,  correctly  stated. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  any  independent  lines  should  make  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  one  of  these  tariff  bureaus,  as  one  condition 
you  would  require  them  to  pay  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  mak- 
mc  these  tariffs? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  would  contribute  their  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  association  or  bureau  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  But  if  they  did  consent  to  do  that,  then 
beyond  that  the  members  of  the  association  would  determine  whether 
or  not  they  would  be  desirable  as  a  member  of  the  association  ?  That 
would  also  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  According  to  my  best  recollection  the  articles  of 
these  associations  do  provioe  for  the  admission  of  a  member  in  that 
manner.  I  think  that  you  are  correct  in  stating  it  has  to  be  unani- 
mous. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  made  your  introductory  statement  I 
understood  you  that  the  Mallory  and  the  Clyde  Lines  were  separate 
and  distinct  corporations,  and  of  course  the  lines  run  to  dinerent 

Sorts,  but  the  management  is  joint  for  economic  reasons.  Now,  the 
[allory  Line  and  the  Clyde  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamslup  Co.  and  other  companies  are  all  part  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Subsidiaries? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  Morgan  Lines  control  the  water  carrying  business — that 
is,  the  regular  lines  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  except  now  and 
then  a  sporadic  intruder  like  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  and  the  Sea- 
board &  Gulf.  Why  are  those  lines  organized  in  that  way — in  other 
words,  has  that  been  done  simply  for  economy  of  management,  or 
was  it  done  more  effectually  to  snut  out  competition  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  it  was  done — I  know  it  was  not 
done  to  shut  out  any  competition,  and  your  statement  that  the  Agwi 
Line  and  the  Morgan  Line  have  a  monopoly  practically  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  is  hardly  correct,  because 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  the  regular  lines.  I  am  not  speaking  about 
the  tramp  steamship  situation.    I  am  talking  about  the  r^ular  lines. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transporta- 
tion Co.  have  something  over  2Q  ships  on  the  coast  that  operate  from 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Savannah,  and  Jack- 
sonville.   The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  has  8  or  9  ships  or  more,  and 
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they  operate  a  line  from  New  York  to  Savannah ;  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Co.  has  a  number  of  vessels. 

The  Chatbman.  Those  you  have  mentioned  are  all  railroad-owned 
lines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are;  yes,  sir;  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The 
only  satisfactory  answer  I  could  give  as  to  why  the  Clyde  and 
Mallory  Lines  are  the  only  independent  lines  on  the  coast  is  that 
nobody  has  come  forward  with  capital  to  put  into  new  companies. 
They  were  organized,  as  I  stated  yesterday  in  my  introductory  state- 
ment, back  in  one  case  in  the  forties,  and  in  the  other  case  in  the  early 
sixties. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  taken  over  by  the  Agwi  Lines! 

Mr.  Baymond.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Morse,  as  you  probably  know,  bought 
up  most  of  the  lines  on  the  coast  in  I  think  it  was  1906.  The  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  gives  a  pretty  correct  statement  of 
that. 

The  Chaukman.  I  understand  the  historv  of  all  that,  but  when 
that  combination  failed  these  lines  were  still  organized  as  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  was  the  outcome  of  the  old  Consolidated 
Steamship  Lines,  and  was  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  security 
holders,  whoever  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  is  concerned,  it  left  the  situation  practically  as  Mr.  Morse  had 
planned  it,  except  the  ownership  passed  to  another  corporation. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Noj  sir;  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship 
lines  had  only  the  lines  south  of  New  York.  When  the  reorganiza- 
tion took  place  they  only  had  four  companies,  the  Clyde,  the  Mallory, 
the  Porto  Rico,  and  Ward.  The  Metropolitan  and  Eastern  Steamship 
companies,  which  were  a  part  of  the  Consolidated  Steamship  Co., 
were  not  taken  over  by  the  reorganization  committee  of  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf  &  West  Indies. 

The  Chaihman.  There  is,  however,  a  vital  connection  between  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  and  the  Agwi  Lines  by  directors  in 
common  and  large  stockholders  in  common,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  So  far  as  the  directors  and  stockholders  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  correct. 

TTie  Chairman.  So,  in  effect,  the  situation  is  practically  the  same 
to-day  as  it  would  have  been  or  was  when  Mr.  Morse  was  carrying 
out  his  scheme? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Oh,  my;  no,  sir.  One  or  two  of  the  large  owners 
in  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.  are  also  large  owners  in  the 
Eastern  Steamship  Corporation's  stocks,  but,  as  was  testified  to  day 
before  yesterday  by  Mr.  Austin  and,  I  think,  some  others,  the  Eastern 
ownership  is  lar^ly  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  the  larger  holders 
bejnjg  ex-Gov.  Hill  and  some  associates. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  larger  owner- 
ship is  there,  but  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  the  Agwi 
Lines  and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not.  I  want  to  give  to 
you  all  the  information  that  I  have,  but  I  have  been  connected  with 
&ie  present  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies,  through  its  subsidiary  com- 
pany, since  its  organization,  and  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
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with  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  any  more  than  we  have 
with  the  M.  &  M.  T.  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  interchange  traffic  one  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  we  interchange  with  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
the  Metropolitan  lines,  or  any  line  diverging  from  the  ports  to  which 
we  may  operate. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  so-called 
Southern  Steamship  Co.  fleet  of  boats,  consisting  of  the  WiUiam 
Cheat  Palmer^  Shawmnt^  and  Algiers?  And  if  so,  state  what  was 
your  object  in  obtaining  control  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  I  conducted  the  negotiations.  It  was 
brought  to  my  notice  by  some  shippers  from  Philadelphia  that  the 
service  that  was  there  was  unsatisiactory. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  catch  the  last  few  words  of  your  answer. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Southern  Steamship  Co.'s  service  was  unsatis- 
factory, unreliable,  and  irregular,  and  one  of  the  large  shippers  came 
to  me  and  wanted  to  charter  one  of  our  ships.  I  told  him  he  could 
have  her,  that  we  would  be  glad  to  charter,  but  the  figure,  as  I  recall 
it,  was  hardly  satisfactory,  and  whether  or  not  he  nad  been  nego- 
tiating for  that  ^vith  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  or  not  I  can  not  say, 
but  he  had  a  price  on  them,  so  I  assume  that  he  had  been;  and  I 
asked  him  what  the  figure  was,  as  we  wanted  to  get  into  Philadelphia. 
We  were  already  there  with  a  line  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
and  we  thought  that  wf  would  like  to  be  there  with  a  southern  line, 
80  we  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  While  in  operation  did  the  operation  of  the  South- 
em  Steamship  Co.  seriously  conflict  with  the  trade  of  the  Agwi  line, 
and  was  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  at 
the  time  you  purchased  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  competitor  of  the  Clyde 
Line,  because  while  it  might  have  drawn  some  traffic  from  the  same 
territory,  we  never  regarded  it  as  a  competitor,  and  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  self-sustaining  line.  We  had  an  examination 
made  of  it,  and  it  did  not  show  up  well,  but  we  thought  that  we  could 
improve  it.  While  we  have  improved  the  service,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  improve  the  earnings,  net. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  run  from  Philadelphia  to  southern  ports? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir.  It  runs  from  Philadelphia  to  Charleston, 
Jacksonville,  and  Tampa.  Recently  we  have  extended  the  service  to 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  operated  as  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  1 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  so-called 
Brunswick  Steamship  Co.'s  fleet,  comprising  the  steamers  Ogeechee^ 
Saltilla,  AUamaha,  Ochm/ulgee^  and  Oasabaw^  and  had  it  been  operat- 
ing on  a  regular  service  from  New  York  to  Texas  City  for  several 
years  prior  to  your  purchase! 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir.  The  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.  was  a  part 
of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Railroad.  Both  the  rail- 
road company  and  the  steamship  company  were  in  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers. The  steamers  were  built  to  be  operated  between  New  York 
and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  they  continued  m  that  service  up  until  the 
time  that  we  bought  the  steamers.    We  did  not  buy  any  of  Bruns- 
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wick  Steamshii)  Co.'s  stock.  They  had  been,  prior  to  that  purchase, 
chartered,  but  in  some  manner  which  I  am  not  familiar  or  not  in- 
fcHined,  to  Mr.  Dimon  and  his  associates,  whoever  they  were.  Thev 
operated  these  boats  as  a  partnership,  I  believe,  between  New  York 
and  Brunswick  or  Texas  Citv^  in  an  irregular  service,  under  the  trade 
name  of  Texas  City  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  company  referred  to  here  yesterday 
by  Mr.  Haines,  I  believe,  as  an  active  competitor  of  your  lines  and 
then  afterwards  was  merged?  That  is  as  I  recall  his  statement 
Was  that  not  correct,  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

Mr.  Hasdt.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes;  he  stated  that  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  your  purchase  was  it  or  was  it  not 
an  active  competitor  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Satmond.  Those  vessels  and  others  were  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  New  York  and  Galveston,  and  as  I  say,  on  an  irregular 
service.  We  did  not  purchase  any  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co. 
gtock,  because  there  was  not  any  to  purchase,  nor  did  we  purchase 
all  of  the  boats  that  were  engaged  in  that  service  between  New  York 
and  Texas  City. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  these  five? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  company  was  organized,  as  I  understand,  in 
1908.     When  did  you  buy  the  main  part  of  the  boats? 

Mr.  Baymond.  The  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.  defaulted  in  the 
interest  on  their  bonds,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  the  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  Texas  Ci^  Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  did  not  buy  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  Mr. 
Hardy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Agwi  Lines  take  that  over  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Which  company? 

The  Chairman.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co. 
bought  those  five  steamers  that  you  named  there  from  the  Brunswick 
Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Brunswick  Co.'s  fleet? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir.  The  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.  defaulted 
in  their  bonds  July  1,  1908.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
The  securities,  so  far  as  I  remember  now,  of  the  steamship  company 
were  held  by  the  trust  company  or  railroad — A.  B.  &  A.  The  prop- 
erties at  that  time  were  undergoing  reorganization,  as  they  are  to- 
day, and  we  were  approached  to  buy  those  boats  in  order  to  protect 
the  securities  that  were  out  on  them,  and  we  purchased  the  boats,  first, 
the  company  being  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  so  that  they 
could  g;ive  a  clear  title  to  the  boats.  The  Brunswick  Steamship  Co. 
to-day  is  still  in  existence. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  the  Texas  Steamship  Co.  using  the  Brunswick 
Steamship  Co.'s  boats  when  they  were  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  used  them  at  times,  and  they  used  also  others. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  not  that  the  basis  of  their  organization,  the^  char- 
tering or  using  of  the  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.'s  boats? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  wish  I  could  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Hardy, 
correctly,  but  I  have  not  any  idea. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  operated  chartered 
boats,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  own  any  boats? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  did  not  own  any  boats  and  they  did  not  have 
any  company.    That  was,  as  I  explained,  a  trade  name. 

Mr.^  Hardy.  I  have  a  memorandum,  but  I  have  it  not  very  clear  in 
my  mind,  that  the  Texas  Steamship  (jo.  was  organized  in  1908,  using 
the  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.'s  vessels. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  that  is  the  sub^ance  of  Mr.  Haines's  testi- 
mony. So  that  if  you  bought  the  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.'s  vessels 
you  bought  all  that  the  Texas  Co.  had  in  operation? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Indeed,  we  did  not.  To  my  knowledge,  what  was 
called  the  Texas  Steamship  Co.  operated  a  number  of  steamers 
there — ^the  Luckenbach  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  became  of  that  Texas  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  went  out  of  business.  There  was  not  any  real 
steamship  company.  ^  ^ 

The  (jhairman.  Did  the  Agwi  Line  or  company  take  over  the 
stock  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  and  acquire  it  in  that  way, 
and  is  it  not  now  a  subsidiary  of  the  Agwi  Lines  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  there  was  not  any  Texas  City  Steamship 
Go.  organized  or  incorporated  until  after  the  purchase  of  these 
steamers  named  by  the  Agwi  Lines  from  the  Brunswick  Steamship 
Co.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  the  Texas  Steamship  Co.  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine  as  an  operating 
company,  and  tnat  company  to-day  charters  these  five  boats  and  any 
other  boats  that  it  may  wisn,  to  operate  its  service  between  New  York 
and  Texas  City,  or  New  York  ana  other  Gulf  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  since  it  has  chartered  one  or  since  it  has 
wished  to  charter  one? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Texas  City  Co.? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Why,  it  is  using  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Texas  City  Steamshij)  Co.,  I  believe,  it  is  called  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir;  to-day  it  is  using  those  five  steamers;  and 
I  believe  it  chartered  two  of  the  Southern  ^eamship  Co.'s— certainly 
one — because  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  did  not  nave  any  use  for 
them  along  the  Atlantic,  and  I  think  it  is  the  Algiers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  working  now  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  your  lines  runnine  into  (Jalveston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  working  in  harmony  with  our  lines. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  Agwi  owns  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Agwi  owns  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at. 

The  Chairman.  They  organized  the  Texas  City  Co.  after  they 
acquired  these  properties? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  Agwi  Lines  organized  the  Texas  City 
Steamship  Co.? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  supernumerary  organisa- 
tion ?    Why  have  they  it  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Primarily,  it  is  to  make  money,  but  they  have  not 
succeeded. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  the  vessels  belong  to  this  Agwi  Co. ;  and  why  do 
thev  want  to  incorporate  and  organize  a  new  company  and  put  it 
nnaer  a  new  name? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Agwi  Co.  is  not  an  operating  company  and  has 
not  any  operating  officers. 

Mr.  Uabdy.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  company  owning,  controlling, 
and  directing  all  these  tnin^s  and  organizing  a  dozen  different 
little  companies  by  name,  and  still  controlling  them  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  have  acquired  them  through  purchase  of  these 
several  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  purpose  of  hav> 
ing  a  half  dozen  companies  instead  of  one,  when  they  all  belong  to 
one  organization? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Judge,  it  has  been  considered,  and  seriously  con- 
sidered, as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  put  them  in  the  Agwi  Lines, 
but  it  has  been  determined  by  those  in  authority  and  power  that  it 
not  being  an  operating  company,  that  to  put  all  of  their  ships  into 
one  large  company,  the  cost  of  operation^  where  they  differed  so 
much  in  their  trade,  would  be  more  than  it  is  to  operate  them  the 
way  they  are.    It  is  purely  an  economic  question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Coula  you  not  have  them  all  in  one  company  just  as 
well,  and  organize  your  divisions  of  that  company,  and  have  your 
vice  presidents  to  operate  this  and  that? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  in  all  the  securities  now 
out  on  these  old  established  companies  which  they  purchased,  that 
probably  would  be  done,  but  each  company  has  bonds  out;  that 
IS,  bcHias  out  on  the  subsidiary  company — also  stock  is  out  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  The  Agwi  substantially  controls  the  bulk  of 
th(«e  various  companies,  but  they  are  independent  corporations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  see  how  much  independence  there  is.  The  inde- 
pendence really  amounts  to  this :  that  the  creditors  can  only  look  to 
these  minor  parts  of  the  big  combination  for  any  security,  but  the 
control  is  the  big  one.    Is  not  that  about  the  substance  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  it  exactly ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  same  linCj  that  sometimes  a  single  boat 
will  incorporate,  so  that  in  case  of  accident  or  damages,  there  is  no 
liability  on  anything  except  that  boat? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  was  not  the  purpose ;  no.  I  have  undertaken 
to  explain  how  that  Agwi  came  in  possession  of  these  properties. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand  the  enect  of  it,  these  companies  re- 
maining in  nominal  or  real  entities,  are  all  combined  together,  and 
they  get  the  benefit  of  one  control  and  at  the  same  time  escape  the 
obligation  of  one  responsibility.  They  are  absolutely  under  one 
control,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  are  under  one  control ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Well,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  this  Texas  Steamship  Co. 
for  awhile  tried  to  operate  independently  and  adversely  to  the 
Mallory,  Morgan,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  talking  about  the  one  that  was  organized  in  1908. 
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Mr.  Batmond.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  organized  then.  Mr. 
Haines  was  wrong  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  part  of  his  testimony  you  do  not  think  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  not  the  testimony  before  us,  so  I  can  not  ques- 
tion you  very  much  in  detail  without  a  transcript. 

The  Chairman.  The  truth  is  that  the  Agwi  Lines,  and  the  rail- 
road-owned lines  with  which  they  are  in  accord,  absolutely  dominate 
the  situation  from  New  York  south  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and 
no  independent  line  can  come  in  and  operate  ships  to  any  of  the  ports 
now  served  bv  these  lines. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  that  your  statement  is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  not  business  enough  to  divide  up.  If  other  lines  do  or 
should  inaugurate  a  service  between  any  northern  and  southern  port, 
as  stated  in  my  introductory  statement,  it  would  simply  mean  a  aivi- 
sion  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  agreement,  if  any,  did  you  make  with  the 
former  owners  of  the  five  steamers  mentioned  to  give  a  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  why  was  that  service 
changed  about  December  1,  1912,  from  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  to 
that  of  the  Mallory  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  agreed  to  give  them  a  service  between  New 
York  and  Brunswick  by  the  Clyde  Line  of  two  trips  a  week,  and  we 
started  in  that  operation  at  the  time  the  Brunswick  steamers  were 
delivered  to  us.  We  operated  such  service  until  December  1,  1912, 
at  a  very  large  loss  or  a  serious  loss — hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  reason  that  it  was  operated  at  a  loss  is,  as  I  have  en- 
deavored to  explain  to  you,  that  there  was  only  so  much  tonnage 
moving  and  that  the  routes  through  other  ports  or  the  service  through 
other  ports  was  so  far  superior  to  that  through  Brunswick  that  it 
did  not  pay;  it  was  not  profitable.  The  Mallory  Co.  years  ago  op- 
erated a  weekly  service  between  New  York  and  BrunswicK.  It 
withdrew  on  account  of  it  being  unprofitable  after  the  Brunswick 
steamers  went  in  there,  because  tney  took  the  greater  tonnage  or  the 
bulk  cargo  northbound.  The  Mallory  Co.  had.  with  its  connections, 
an  understanding,  due  to  its  inferior  service,  that  it  could  operate  on 
differential  rates,  and  when  we  withdrew  we  simply  gave  notice  of 
suspension,  with  a  view  that  possibly  the  other  line  would  not  be 
profitable,  which  was  the  case,  although  we  tried  our  best  to  make  it 
profitable.  So  we  took  up  with  the  A.  B.  &  A.  the  matter  of  these 
serious  losses  and  got  their  consent  to  the  modification  of  the  con- 
tract existing  between  the  raih*oad  and  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  to 
the  operation  of  one  sailing  a  week  under  the  differential  rates. 

The  Chairman.  What  Ime  is  serving  that  port  now  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Mallory  Steamship  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  acquired  by  lease,  purchase,  or  stock  control  the 
steamers  of  tne  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  still  an  independent  corporation  under  the 
Agwi? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Still  an  independent  corporation  owned  by  the 
Agwi? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Raymond.  Now,  if  we  can  exchange  such  securities  as  may  be 
out  for  those  companies,  we  shall  do  what  Judge  Hardy  suggested, 
put  them  in  one  organization.  There  is  no  advantage  in  keeping 
them  separate. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  the  testimony  before  the  committee 
to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  line  drawn  south  from  Buffalo  through 
Pittsburgh  and  on  south,  and  an  understanding,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  TOtween  the  railroads  and  the  water  lines  that  all  the  traffic 
originating  east  of  that  line  shall  go  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
thence  by  water  to  the  Pacific  and  (julf  ports,  and  the  traffic  west  of 
the  linegoes  to  Texas  ports  or  points  in  Oklahoma  and  other  points 
in  the  West  and  Southwest  by  rail.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  as  at  this  date,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  rate  adjustment  was  such  prior — 
it  might  have  been — to  1908  or  1909  that  it  could  have  the  effect  of 
routing  the  traffic  in  the  manner  you  have  just  described. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  by  agreement  between  the  water  lines 
and  the  railroads,  or  who  fixeci  that  line? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  was  fixed  before  mv  time.  I  inherited  it  25 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  inherited  it  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  observed,  though,  during  all  these 
years? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir.  Just  what  the  history  of  it  was  I  do  not 
know,  but  there  has  been  a  line  fi'om  Toronto,  I  think,  down  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  and  on  south.  I  can  send  you  that  defined 
line,  but  I  have  not  it  clearly  in  my  head.  I  think  it  may  have  been 
t<»  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Dillard's  testimonv.  Was  that 
substantially  correct  along  that  line? 

The  Chairman.  He  was  not  certain  about  the  line  south  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  did  not  make  much  difference  as  to  that  part  of  it.  Wheel- 
ing, you  say,  is  on  the  extension  of  the  line  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  rates  were  so  adjusted  that  the  business  east 
of  that  line  moved  through  the  Atlantic  ports;  the  business  west  of 
the  line  moved  through  5ie  rail  gateways. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  it  was,  that  line  is  fixed  and  that  ad- 
justment made,  and  the  clear  inference  is  that  it  was  by  a  friendly 
arrangement  between  the  water  lines  and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  would  be  the  inference. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  believe  that  exists  to-day? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  does  not  exist  to-day;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  discontinued? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  water  lines  at  the  ports  go  as  far  west  as  they 
can  and  take  business.    They  are  not  in  any  understanding  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  thev  go? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  heard  it  testified  here  since  I  have  been  here  that 
there  was  something  came  from  Alton,  111. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  carload  of  axes  was  shipped  from  Alton 
by  rail  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Raymond.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  very 
far  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Chaikman.  During  the  time  there  was  strenuous  competition 
between  the  Agwi  Line  and  the  Texas  City  lines  they  shipped  a 
carload  of  axes  from  Alton,  111.,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence 
to  Texas  City.    You  say  there  is  no  agreed  line  now  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  it  was  discontinued  about  19081 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  that  it  was  at  that  time.  I  know  we  did 
not  go  west  of  a  defined  line  some  years  ago,  and  I  know  that  we  do 
now.  That  is,  shippers  route  business  into  New  York  at  local  rates, 
and  then  we  take  it  up  there  to  the  destination  south. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  when  the  agents  of  the  railroad  company 
and  the  water  lines  get  together  in  uiese  tra£Sc  bureaus  and  figure 
out  these  through  rat«s,  they  have  some  point  where  they  will  begin, 
I  should  think;  some  defined  territory  in  which  the  Chrough  rate 
sha  11  be  made  by  rail  and  water  to  the  Gulf  points. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  that  by 
reference  to  this  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  now  until  2  o'clock.  In  the 
meantime  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  look  that  up  for  us. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

(The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess.) 

TESTIMONT  OF  KB.  H.  H.  AATMOND— Sesumed. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  recess  we  were  speaking 
of  the  matter  of  territorial  lines  and  divisions.  The  statement  was 
made  by  either  the  chairman  or  Mr.  Hardy  that  this  Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh-Huntington  line,  so-called,  or  Wheeling,  whichever  it  is,  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  agreement,  or  that  the  inference  was  that  it 
was  an  agreement,  and  I  said  "  Yes."  I  have  been  able,  through  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  railroad  libraries  here,  to  find  that  record, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  agreement  in  1878,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
lon^  warfare.  I  can  better  use  the  language  of  some  of  those  that 
testified  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  v. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (I.  C.  C.  Docket  No.  1542). 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  date  of  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Raymond.  This  book  is  dated  April  24,  1909.  It  seems  that 
prior  to  1878  the  western  lines  would  take  business  away  from  New 
York,  take  it  away  from  the  water  lines,  and  that  the  water  lines 
were  going  into  the  West  and  taking  the  business  that  was  unre- 
munerative  to  them.  Nobody  liked  tne  conditions,  and  every  line 
desired  a  remedy,  so  they  agreed  upon  that  division  of  territory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  water  lines  and  the  rail  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  it  has  existed  ever  since? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  could  legally  make  an  agreement  then,  and 
when  they  went  out  of  existence  their  traffic  continued  alonff  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  It  was  very  ably  illustrated  here  by  Mr.  Milton  H. 
Smith,  who  says : 

The  wisdom  of  such  nn  arrangement  can  be  illustrated  by  assuming  three 
points  200  miles  apart,  in  a  triangle.  Assume  the  average  rate  of  transiwrtatlou 
by  the  short  line  to  be  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  $2  per  ton;  and  assume  the 
operating  expense  to  be  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  or  $1.    It  would  follow 
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tluit  the  net  earnings  from  the  transportation  of  property  over  the  short  line 
woold  be  $1  per  ton.  If  the  long  line  competed  for  400  miles,  the  cost  would 
absorb  the  entire  revenue.  Assume  that  10,000,000  tons  were  transported  over 
the  short  line,  the  profit  would  be  110,000,000.  If  it  were  all  transported  by  the 
long  line,  the  profit  would  be  nil. 

That  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  was  offered  there.  And  I  find  in 
those  days  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  pass  resolutions,  because  here 
is  the  record : 

Retoired,  That  a  line  from  Buffalo,  through  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  and  Park- 
ersborg,  to  Huntington,  be  made  the  dividing  line  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern lines  for  territory  hereafter  outlined. 

That  the  western  lines  will  not  take  business  from  points  east  of  that  line  for 
any  points  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  through  Birmingham  and 
Montgomery,  to  Pensacola. 

That  eastern  lines,  including  the  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  via  Str  <)s- 
bcrg,  or  points  east  of  Strassburg,  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia 
Railroad  via  Bristol,  not  to  take  business  from  points  west  of  that  line  (Buffalo, 
etc.)  to  any  points  on  or  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga,  through 
Athens,  An^sta,  and  Macon,  to  Live  Oak. 

The  business  from  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  and  Hunting- 
ton to  and  east  of  Chattanooga,  Caleru,  and  Selma,  to  be  worked  at  agreed 
rates,  and  that  the  business  of  those  be  pooled,  50  per  cent  to  the  eastern  lines 
and  90  per  cent  to  the  western  lines. 

In  case  eastern  lines  take  western  business,  or  western  lines  take  eastern 
business,  they  are  to  pay  into  the  pool  the  entire  revenue  accruing  thereon,  from 
points  to  junctions  with  association  roads,  to  be  given  to  the  lines  composing 
the  eastern  or  western  lines,  as  the  case  may  be. 

That  is  the  result  of  the  conferences  and  the  judgment  of  those 
wise  men  who  were  handling  transportation  problems  in  those  days. 

Mr.  BLardt.  Do  your  tariff  rates  as  published  show  recognition  of 
duit  line  yet? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  tariffs  via  water^  as  published  to-day,  to  the 
southeast,  for  Uludtration,  show  that  division  yet;  yes,  sir;  because 
there  is  not  any  profit  to  the  water  carrier  to  go  west  of  that  line. 
On  business  to  the  southwest,  to  the  territory  to  which  you  were  re- 
ferring this  morning — ^Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma — the  water 
lines  are  not  limited  in  territory,  and  their  limit  comes  from  the  cost 
from  the  initial  point,  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  port.  For  illus- 
tration, if  it  costs  us  more  to  bnn^  freight  from  a  point  west  of  this 
Pittsburgh  line  to  New  York — I  will  put  it  the  other  way.  If  the  cost 
from  the  point  of  origin  to  New  York,  plus  an  unremunerative  rate 
from  New  York  to  Galveston,  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the  rate  would 
be  through  the  other  way  by  rail,  we  do  not  take  it.  In  other  words, 
we  put  m  a  line  of  arbitraries  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  and 
anvbody  can  use  those  arbitraries  that  wishes. 

iSr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  is  the  line  to  be  used  by  shippers  from 
the  interior  to  New  York?  What  do  you  mean  by  a  line  of  arbi- 
traries? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  rail  lines  in  the  East  charge  the  same  rate  to 
you  or  me  or  anyone  else.  We  have  not  any  prorating  arrangements 
with  them,  as  I  testified  this  morning.  Now,  then,  assume  that  the 
rate  from  Pittsburgh  to  Dallas — and  I  have  not  any  knowledge  of 
the  correct  rates — assume  that  rate  is  50  cents,  an&  that  the  rate 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  is  38  cents,  or  25  cents.  That  would 
leave  25  cents  on  New  York  to  Dallas,  which  would  be  unremunera- 
tive business  and  would  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  that  the  eastern  roads,  say  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  Buffalo  and  then  this  line  that  I  spoke  of,  make  no  ar- 
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rangement  by  which  they  will  give  in  a  prorating  program  a  less 
rate  for  goods  that  are  billed  through  from  Pittsburgn  via  New 
York  to  Galveston  than  they  would  tor  those  goods  billed  straight 
to  New  York? 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  have  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  charge  you  full  local  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  unless  you  can  make  your  rate  so  as  to  come 
under  or  be  no  greater  than  the  rates  from  Pittsburgh  direct  to 
Galveston,  say,  why  you  do  not  take  the  freight  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  do  not  take  the  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  have  no  arrangement  by  which  any  of  the 
eastern  roads  give  you  any  through  division  of  rates  under  the  local 
rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Hardy,  that  we  have  any 
prorating  arrangements  with  any  of  the  eastern  roads.  There  may 
possibly  DC  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central,  but 
none  with  lines  west  where  this  volume  of  tonnage  comes  from. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  mav  possibly  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York  Central  ?    ^ 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  may  be;  I  am  not  certain  about  it 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  let  us  know,  and  put  into  your  tes- 
timony along  here  whether  there  is  such  an  exception. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  write  the  chairman  whether 
we  have  or  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  apply  to  Baltimore  too — roads  running  into 
Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  all  charge  through  local  rates. 
^  Mr.  Hardy.  Where  do  you  begin  to  get  this  kind  of  prorating  di- 
vision ?    Where  does  that  apply? 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  eastern,  or  south- 
eastern, or  southwestern  territory? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Anywhere ;  I  want  to  know  where  you  have  any  such 
prorating  arrangement  by  which  you  do  not  pay  full  local  rates. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Only  with  our  southern  connections. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  roads  running  into  Galveston,  then,  take  your 
freight  delivered  by  you  at  Galveston  and  carry  it  to  the  interior 
for  less  than  their  local  rates  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  they  get  more- 
It  depends  on  the  origin  of  the  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  the  point  in  the  interior  is  near  Galveston  they 
do  not  charge  you  full  local  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  depends  on  the  origin  of  the  traffic.  If  we 
should  originate  traffic  back  of  New  York  150  miles,  at  some  local  sta- 
tion, and  we  have  a  line  of  absorptions  on  a  scale  from  35  cents 
down,  that  85  cents  would  be  deducted  from  the  through  rate  before 
we  would  prorate,  the  prorates  with  our  Texas  line  Ijemg  on  a  pro- 
rate prorate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  that,  but  I  get  the  idea 
there  is  an  arrangement  and  a  prorate. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  certainly  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  apply  to  all  roads  running  into  Galveston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  then,  you  stated  the  other  day  that  sometimes 
ilie  local  rate  was  cheaper  than  the  prorate  that  you  would  get  by 
lliese  railroads  on  a  through  bill  of  lading.  Did  I  understand  you 
right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  what  I  said  just  now. 

Mr.  ELajujy.  As  I  understand  our  system  there  we  have  the  first  20 
miles,  maybe,  as  the  lowest  shipment  pcovided  for  on  a  special  scale, 
then  25  miles^  then  30,  then  35,  and  then,  maybe,  it  skips  longer  dis- 
tances— 20  miles.  When  we  get  up  to  300  miles  all  beyond  that,  I 
think,  is  a  blanket  rate,  at  least  most  of  it  is.  Is  that  in  cases  where 
you  have  a  long  haul  of  400,  600,  or  600  miles  where  the  Texas  intra- 
state rate  is  below  the  through -bill  rate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  understand  your  question, 
and  if  I  did,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  answer  it,  as  I  have  already 
testified,  not  being  familiar  with  that  rate.  I  do  faiow  this,  however, 
that  there  are  certain  commodity  rates  in  effect  under  the  authority 
or  direction  of  the  Texas  commission  that  give  a  rate  within  the 
Texas  border  from  Galveston  to  interior  points  on  certain  commodi- 
ties— take  dry  goods,  for  instance;  thev  classifj'  a  carload  for  a 
department  store  and  you  can  put  anytning  in  that  car  and  get  a 
lower  rate  from  Galveston  to  interior  points  in  Texas  than  the  pro- 
portion of  the  through  rate  would  be  from  New  York  to  those  pomts 
of  destination  through  Galveston.  And  that  is  what  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  complaining  about  in  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  the  big  man  in  Texas  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  little  man  for  the  reason  that  he  can  concentrate 
a  carload  of  this  freight  and  he  gets  a  lower  rate  under  the  ruling 
of  the  commission,  an  intrastate  rate  on  interstate  trafiSc. 

ifr.  Hardy.  I  think  I  understand  your  position  now.  You  mean 
the  Texas  commission  has  provided  a  schedule  of  commodity  rates 
that  sometimes  are  cheaper  than  the  interstate  rates  as  provided  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  are  correct,  and  it  has  changed  our  business 
from  70  per  cent  through  business  and  30  per  cent  local  to  70  local 
and  30  through.  And  m  addition  to  that  it  has  so  congested  our 
facilities  in  Galveston  and  put  such  a  burden  upon  us  in  the  line  of 
expense  that  it  is  almost  prohibitive,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have 
not  made  any  money  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  able  men  in  business 
are  shrewd  enough  to  go  over  these  rates  and  pick  out  the  ones  that 
are  favorable  to  them  locally  and  the  ones  that  are  not  favorable  to 
them  locally,  and  they  leave  you  to  carry  on  through  bills  those 
where  they  get  the  better  of  it  that  way,  and  they  consign  to  Gal- 
veston and  ship  on  local  bills  the  goods  on  which  tney  get  the  better 
of  it  on  local  bills. 

Mr.  Baymond.  My  contention  is,  that  should  not  be  possible.  The 
Interstate  Commerc^  Commission  should  have  the  authority  to  say 
where  there  are  two  local  rates  or  a  combination  of  two  rates  that 
defeats  the  through  rate  that  combination  should  be  met  and  every- 
body have  an  equal  right  to  use  it.  It  should  not  be  for  a  favored 
few  that  have  a  large  business  and  can  concentrate  or  assemble  a 
carload  of  goods. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  not  anything  in  any  of  the  rulings  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  prevents  the  railroads  in 
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Texas  from  giving  you  the  advantage  of  the  Texas  commission 
rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  it  is  impracticable  to  make  up  a  through 
rate  on  a  classification  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  which  is  the 

4 

southwestern  classification  and  generally  used  throughout  the  whole 
Southwest,  and  then  take  another  classification — the  Texas  commis- 
sion classification — from  Galveston  to  the  interior.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  practical  proposition. ' 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  your  tendency  in  this  matter  is  rather  toward 
creating^ a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Kaymond.  I  certainly  think  that  is  the  proper  thing — and 
uniform  rates. 

The  Chaikman.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  uniform  classification,  in  any  event 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  uniform  classification,  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  mean  exactly  uniform  rates  in  the  way 
that  it  might  be  accepted,  but  the  same  rates  should  be  available  to 
evenrone. 

Mv.  Hardy.  Undiscriminating  rates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Undiscriminating  rates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raymond,  we  have,  among  others,  a  letter 
of  complaint  from  the  London-Savannah  Naval  Stores  Co.,  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  in  which  they  complain  that  the  Clj^de  Line  and  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Co.  discriminate  against  them  in  the  matter  of 
rates  on  rosin,  I  think,  and,  possibly,  tar.    I  just  quote  one  paragraph : 

I  understand  the  Clyde  Line  nominally  charges  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
on  shipments  of  rosin  from  Jacksonville  to  Boston,  but  that  under  a  contract 
between  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  and  the  steamship  company  the  Clyde 
Steamship  Co.  pays  a  rebate  of  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  all  shipments  of 
rosin  made  by  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  from  Jacksonville  to  Boston,  this 
rebate  being  paid  not  to  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  directly  but  to  the 
National  Transportation  &  Terminal  Co.,  a  corporation  controlled  by  the  Ameri- 
can Naval  Stores  Co.,  but  which  does  not  share  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
from  Jacksonville  to  Boston.  I  understand  that  the  American  Naval  Stores 
Co.  receive  the  same  discrimination  not  only  as  to  rosin  but  as  to  rosin  size, 
and  possibly  as  to  other  similar  products.* 

I  understand  the  contract  which  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  has 
with  the  Clyde  Line  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Naval  Stores  Co.  shall  ship  150,000  barrels  per  annum,  and  with 
that  condition  they  receive  a  less  rate  than  the  London-Savannah 
Naval  Stores  Co.,  whose  trade  and  resources  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  ship  so  large  a  quantity  of 

foods.     First,  is  it  correct  or  is  it  true  that  the  American  Naval 
tores  Co.  get  a  better  rate  than  the  London-Savannah  Naval  Stores 
Co.? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  to-day,  but  it  was  true  in  the  past,  on  a  min- 
imum shipment  of  160,000  barrels  per  annum,  which  rate  was  avail- 
able to  any  other  person  or  firm  or  corporation  that  would  ship  a  like 
quantity.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  rates  between  ports  in  a 
general  way,  first,  we  have  contended  for  many  years  that  we  were 
not  in  a  sense  common  carriers,  but  a  carrier  by  contract  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  many  commodities  that  we  are  prohibited  from 
carrying  under  the  statutes.  Again,  a  very  considerable  percentage 
of  our  heavy  freight,  and  that  is  in  the  northbound  direction,  is 
*orest  products,  in  competition  with  the  sailing  vessel  and  unattached 
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steamshijps,  oommonly  called  tramps.  The  rates  prevailing  on  such 
commodities  depends  upon  the  tonnage  offering,  and  the  Freight  or 
Tessel  tonnage  that  might  be  available,  and  almost  reduces  itself  to 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  water  carriers  had  not 
been  able  to  change  their  rates  between  ports  from  time  to  time  there 
would  have  been  probably  some  of  them  out  of  existence  to-day,  be- 
cause the  increase  in  expense  in  operating  a  steamer  to-day  as  com- 
i)ared  with  10  years  ago  is  most  marked.  I  heard  it  testified  here 
withing  the  past  day  or  two  that  it  was  40  per  cent.  I  hardly  think 
it  is  that  much,  but  probablv  it  is  over  25  per  cent. 

We  can  not  change  the  through  rates;  that  is,  rates  either  beyond 
the  ports  east  to  interior  points  south  or  from  eastern  or  soutnern 
ports  to  interior  points  eitner  in  the  north  or  south^  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  rail  and  water  rates,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  C!ommerce  Commission,  and  without  going  into  a  long 
statement  along  those  lines  we  know  that  no  one  has  been  successful 
in  advancing  a  through  rate.  For  those  reasons,  the  rates  on  lumber 
and  naval  stores,  which  are  the  forest  products,  are  higher  to-day 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago;  schooner  rates  are  also  higher.  Ten 
years  ago  you  could  cnarter  a  v^el  at  $4.50  a  thousand ;  to-day  any 
market  report  will  show  you  it  is  $6.75.  On  steamers  we  have 
handled  lumber  as  low  as  ^.50:  to-day  we  are  getting  $7.50  to  $8. 
Xaval  stores  are  the  same  way.  1  have  known  rosin  tote  handled  as 
low  as  30  cents  a  barrel;  to-day  the  rate  is  50  cents. 

And,  now,  dealing  specifically  with  the  London-Savannah  Naval 
Stores  Co..  I  do  not  bielieve  that  they  ever  shipped  a  barrel  from 
Jacksonville  in  their  lives.  I  had  our  records  all  examined.  He 
wrote  me  a  letter  something  like  that,  to  which  I  replied  that  our 
rates  were  open  to  the  world  and  open  to  one  consignee  or  shipper 
as  well  as  another,  on  like  auantity.  It  is  a  difference  oet ween  whole- 
sale and  retail  business.  That  did  not  suit  Mr.  Swartz,  and  he  wrote 
more  about  it,  to  which  I  have  not  replied.  We  followed  our  com- 
petitor and  we  inherited  the  business  at  Brunswick,  where  we  found 
m  effect  a  rate  of  150,000  barrels  of  rosin  per  annum  to  the  American 
Xaval  Stores  Co.,  the  same  as  was  in  effect  from  Savannah  to  New 
York,  the  two  ports  being  competitors.  At  Boston,  I  think  he  is 
wrong.  We  do  not  have  any  National  Transportation  &  Terminal 
Co.;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  whether  that  is  the  corporate  name  of  the 
company  to  which  he  refers  or  not,  but  I  know  what  he  means.  He 
claims  in  that  letter  that  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  American 
Naval  Stores  Co.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  Mr. 
Shotter,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  American  Naval  Stores 
Co.,  invested  some  years  ago  his  private  funds  in  some  property 
in  South  Brooklyn  on  the  water  front. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  he  put  up  some  piers  there — ^I  have 
not  been  down  there — and  some  improvements  on  the  land,  and  he 
tells  me,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  so,  that  it  is  his 
private  enterprise,  but  he  being  associated  with  the  American  Naval 
Stores  Co.  influenced  them  to  store  their  business  at  that  yard,  and 
he  being  able  to  transport  these  naval  stores  from  our  piers  and 
other  piers  in  New  York  to  his  own  property  cheaper  than  we  could 
on  our  lighters,  we  were  very  glad  to  give  it  to  him,  because  he  takes 
the  physical  delivery  at  our  pier  and  gives  us  a  receipt  for  the 
properf^,  for  which  we  pay  him  5  or  6  cents  a  barrel,  whatever  it  is, 
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and  we  not  only  pay  that  on  the  American  Naval  Stores  goods  but 
we  pay  it  on  anytning  that  we  store  in  those  yards,  and  the  same  as 
we  pay  to  get  to  South  Brooklyn  with  cotton  stores  or  anything 
else,  but  I  think  it  was  only  effective  the  1st  of  February — either  the 
1st  of  February  or  some  time  in  January — ^but  certainly  prior  to 
these  communications.  The  rates  were  made  the  same  on  less  than 
carload  and  carload  business  from  all  points  and  all  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation of  that  sort  in  existence  to-day. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely  not,  and  it  began  to  be  done  away  with 
in  May,  1912,  at  a  meeting  of  lines  in  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  tne  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  still  continue  that 
contract  or  has  it  abolished  it,  as  well? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  has  abolished  it  as  well. 

The  Chaieman.  If  I  understand,  it  was  abolished  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Raymond.  At  the  same  date,  by  a  matter  of  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  now  the  rate  is  based  on  the  cargo  lot? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  carload  or  cargo  lots? 

The  Chairman.  Cargo. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Whether  they  ship  one  barrel,  Judge  Hardy,  or 
whether  they  shipped  150,000  barrels  they  pay  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  the  cargo. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  managers  or  whoever  was  responsible  for  this 
lower  rate  on  150,000-barrel  lots,  are  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  have  that  quantity  to  ship  can  charter  their 
own  vessels,  tne  same  as  a  man  shipping  lumber  to-day.  We  have  to 
meet  the  lumber  rate  by  vessel,  or  at  least  a  reasonable  differential 
over  a  vessel,  although  we  ^re  favored  with  insurance  and  time  and 
matter  of  interest  on  the  investment 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  don't  know  who  it  was,  but  you  finally  decided  to 
wipe  out  that  difference  and  carry  every  barrel  at  the  same  price, 
whether  it  was  1  barrel,  20,000  barrels,  or  100,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  only  had  that  one  discriminating  rate  on  our 
books,  and  we  did  not  want  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  no  longer  exists? 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  no  longer  exists. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  lines  enter  into  or  have  in  force  any 
contracts  with  shippers  oy  which  they  are  entitled  to  rebates? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  not  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  Groves  was  on  the  stand,  as  I  recall  it, 
he  testified  that  one  obstacle  in  his  way  in  shipping  molasses  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York  was  the  fact  that  most  of  the  large  ship- 
pers there  were  tied  up  by  contracts  to  some  other  line — I  do  not 
recall  whether  it  was  tne  Southern  Pacific  or  the  Anchor  Line — by 
the  terms  of  which  they  were  to  receive  a  rebate.  I  think  the  rate 
was  80  cents,  the  rebate  was  30  cents,  and  the  net  rate  50  cents,  and 
the  only  way  he  could  meet  that  condition  was  by  making  a  50-cent 
rate,  and  the  further  obstacle,  however,  was  that  when  he  made  that 
rate  the  shippers  were  bound  by  contracts  for  long  terms  to  the 
other  line,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  shippers  would  forfeit  the  re- 
bate if  they  shipped  by  his  [Qroves's]  line. 
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Mr.  Katmond.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Groves's  line  operated  between 
Philadelphia  and  Charleston  ana  New  Orleans,  and  no  company  that 
I  am  connected  with  operates  or  trades  to  New  Orleans.  We  are  not 
a  handler  of  molasses.  I  read  that  in  his  testimony,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  if  that  contract  is  in  existence  now 
by  any  line — ^have  you  any  information  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  any  reliable  information,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  exists  to-day.  I  only  blow  from  hearsay  that  years  ago  the  South- 
rm  Pacific  Co.  would  make  a  contract  with  a  shipper  for  his  busi- 
ness, which  was  on  a  maximum  quantity,  and  that  he  had  to  give  it 
all  to  them.  That  was  for  their  own  protection,  but  whether  such 
rates  are  in  effect  to-day,  I  do  not  know,  and  have  my  doubts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  such  contract  between  your  lines 
and  any  shippers! 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir. 
^  The  Chairman.  When  I  say  "  any  lines,"  I  mean  any  of  the  Agwi 
lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  agreements  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  Porto  Rico  Line  or  the 
Ward  Line,  because  their  conditions  are  entirely  different  from  the 
domestic  lines.    I  can  answer  for  all  the  domestic  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  no  preferred  rebate  agreements 
in  existence  on  those  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  On  the  domestic  lines;  no,  sir.  I  might  explain, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  man  may  have  some  lumber  on  our  ship  to- 
day at  one  rate  and  another  man  may  have  some  on  there  at  another 
rate,  but  lumber  is  contracted  for  in  large  quantities  with  the  larger 
factors  at  New  York,  and  if  we  book  lumber,  we  book  it  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  and  we  give  the  shipper  three  or  four  months  in  which  to 
fill  his  order.  Frequently  it  is  the  case  that  the  mills  get  under 
water  or  for  some  reason  down  South  they  do  not  ship  it,  and  the 
shipper  asks  them  for  an  extension.  We  usually  give  it  to  him,  be- 
cause he  has  sold  the  lumber  based  on  that  freight  rate.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  freight  rates  might  have  gone  up,  but  it  is  booked  under 
an  order  number  and  under  schedule.  If  A  sells  to  some  contractor 
a  schedule  of  lumber  to  go  into  a  building,  that  schedule  takes  a 
number  in  his  salesbook,  and  he  books  with  us  or  some  other  carrier 
200,000  feet  of  order  No.  201,  and  we  keep  a  debit  and  credit  account 
of  that  lumber  just  like  you  would  in  a  store.  When  that  contract 
is  out,  it  is  out;  the  rate  then  may  go  down  or  it  may  go  up;  it  all 
depends  upon  the  market  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  But,  as  between  two  shippers  shipping  at  the  same 
time  and  under  contracts  made  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Absolutely  none ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  or  controls  the  terminals  at  Charleston; 
that  is,  the  piers  and  docks  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  A  corporation  known  as  the  Carolina  Terminal  Co. 
That  can  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  when  Mr.  Morse  bought 
these  various  properties  he  issued  a  lar^e  amount  of  bonds,  and  in 
order  to  market  those  bonds  at  the  highest  price  there  is  incor- 
porated in  the  mortgage  what  is  called  "  after  acquired "  clause, 
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which  undoubtedly  intended  that  any  ships  that  might  be  built 
or  acquired  in  the  future  should  go  in  under  that  mortgage,  and  it 
has  been  in  fact  the  case,  but  it  is  not  limited,  and  it  is  such  that  if 
these  corporations  owned  stock  or  securities  in  any  outside  enterprise 
or  purchased  real  estate,  they  would  have  to  go  in  under  that  mort- 
gage, and  as  the  bond  issue  is  limited  the  outside  company  was  organ- 
ized with  all  the  stock  held  by  the  Agwi  for  that  reason  and  for  that 
alone.    It  was  purely  a  financial  one. 

The  Chairman.  t>o  your  lines  control  the  terminals  at  Charleston? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Only  such  as  we  use  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  independent  terminals  there  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  All  we  have  is  a  thousand  feet  of  the  whole  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  them  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  did  rent  one  pier.  No.  11,  and  we  rented  it  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf,  and  they  lert  it  and  would  not  have  it. 
I  can  send  you  Mr.  Groves's  original  letter,  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  because  it  was  not  an  eligible  site  for 
a  dock? 

Mr.  Raymond.  He  claimed  he  could  get  better  facilities  or  perhaps 
better  accommodations.  I  do  not  know  what  his  reason  was ;  he  did 
not  tell  me,  except  he  gave  us  notice  that  they  would  not  require 
it  any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  lines  own  those  docks? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No.  This  is  the  way  it  was,  the  Charleston  Ter- 
minal Co.  owned 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  subsidiary  of  the  Agwi  lines? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No,  sir;  that  is  owned  by  the  Southern  Railway  and 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  50  per  cent  each,  and  had  about  all  the  water 
front  that  was  not  owned  by  private  firms;  just  how  much  I  do 
not  know.  The  terminals — those  we  were  using — we  leased  from 
them.  They  were  in  exceptionally  bad  repair.  The  municipal  au- 
thorities were  after  the  Charleston  Terminal  Co.  to  improve  tlieni. 
The  terminal  company,  I  believe,  claimed  that  they  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  warrant  the  improvements  that  the  city  thought  they 
should  make.  Mayor  Rett  took  up  with  me  tlie  question  of  the  Clyde 
Co.  financing  the  city  in  a  scheme  to  acquire  some  property  from  ithe 
terminal  company,  which  was  more  than  we  purchased,  and  to  be 
paid  in  so  much  per  annum  from  the  rentals  that  we  would  pay  to  the 
city.  It  was  not  difficult  to  explain  to  him  that  we  were  in  the  trans- 
portation business  and  not  in  tne  banking  business,  and  that  we  could 
not  consider  favorablv  any  such  j)roposition  as  that.  That  led  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Clyde  Co.  acquiring  its  own  terminals  and  improv- 
mg  them,  to  which  we  answered  that  if  sufficient  water  front  could 
be  acquired  at  a  reasonable  price  we  would  do  so.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  Charleston  Terminal  Co.,  and  we  bought  ap- 
proximately 850  or  900  feet  from  them,  and  bought  the  difference 
between  that  and  what  we  have  now,  which  is  approximately  a  thou- 
sand feet,  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  which  was  the  end  of  a  street, 
and  we  are  improving  that  property  to-day  for  our  own  use. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  section  that  Mr.  Groves  tried  to  get 
and  was  blocked  in  some  way  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  he  is  just  astray  in  his  testimony,  Mr. 
Chairman.    I  read  that  part  of  it.    What  we  purchased  from  the 
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Oiarleston  Terminal  Co.,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  was  Piers  5,  6, 
7,  and  8.  It  was  all  water  where  Piers  9  and  10  had  been.  Pier  11 
was  a  pier  about  2  years  old.  I  do  not  know  who  it  was  put  up  for, 
but  it  was  put  up  by  the  Charleston  Terminal  Co.  and  was  leased  to 
Mr.  Groves  for  his  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  at  a  rate  of  $250  a  month. 
When  Mr.  Groves  found  that  we  had  purchased  the  property  that 
included  Pier  No.  11,  the  one  that  he  was  using,  he  sent  his  traffic 
manager  to  New  York  and  called  upon  me  and  asked  me  what  we 
were  going  to  do  about  it.  I  said,  "Continue  using  it  as  long  as 
you  want,  until  we  get  to  a  point  where  we  are  gom^  to  improve 
our  property  and  may  have  to  use  it  ourselves,"  and  he  left,  there 
voluntarily  and  without  any  reasonable  excuse.  We  wanted  his 
money. 

The  Chaishan.  You  did  not  freeze  him  out? 

Mr.  Katmond.  No.  sir ;  quite  to  the  contrary,  we  extended  to  him 
a  welcome  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  the  existing  conditions  all  right, 
or  what  suggestions  have  you  in  the  way  of  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Eaymond,  before  you  go  to  that  part  of  it,  there 
is  still  a  little  matter  that  I  want  to  get  clear.    Mr.  L'Hommedieu 

S'ves  this  information  that  I  want  your  statement  with  reference  to. 
e  says  on  paper  from  Lisbon  Falls  to  Beaimiont  that  your  pub- 
lished rates  are,  local  Lisbon  Falls  to  New  York,  16^ ;  water,  20  cents 
to  Galveston ;  local,  15  cents  from  Galveston  to  Beaumont ;  making  a 
total  of  51^  cents  as  a  combination  of  locals  and  water,  while  your 
published  rate  is  45  cents.  And,  again,  that  from  Philadelphia  dry 
eoods,  the  combination  of  locals  would  be  New  York  20,  water  75, 
from  Galveston  to  Beaumont  30,  total  $1.25,  while  the  through  rate 
given  is  $1.07.  A  man  just  reading  that  would  think  there  was  a 
prorate  both  from  New  York  and  from  Galveston. 

Mr.  Raymond.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  explain  where  that  difference  between  your 
published  through  and  your  published  local  rates  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No  :  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it. 
If  a  man  can  ship  his  goods  through  on  a  through  lading  and  have 
a  solvent  company  responsible  for  them  from  the  point  of  origin  to 
the  point  of  destination  at  a  less  rate  than  he  can  ship  them  on  a  com- 
bination, and  be  further  charged  with  an  expense  of  forwarding  at 
Galveston,  he  should  use  the  through  rate ;  that  is  what  it  is  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  point  I  am  maBng  is  this :  Are  you  sure  that  all 
this  reduction  comes  off  the  Texas  railroad  haul?  If  there  is  no 
reduction — if  the  local  rate  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  for 
instance,  is  20,  and  75  cents  water  rate  added  would  be  95  cents,  while 
the  through  rate  is  $1.07,  leaving  only  12  cents  added  for  the  rail 
haul  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  have  never  made  that  statement.  ^  I  said  that  the 
lines  east  did  not  prorate ;  that  they  had  a  fixed  arbitrary  from  the 
point  of  origin  to  our  pier. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  is  one  of  the 
lines  east,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  their  rate  is  20  cents  on  dry  goods,  and 
vour  rate  is  75  f 
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'     Mr.  Raymond.  Our  rate  may  be  75  cents,  if  it  is  a  local  shipment 

The  Chairman.  The  port-to-port  rate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  port-to-port  rate. 

The  Chairman.  But  one  through  rate,  and  the  difference  comes 
out  of  the  water  rate? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Comes  out  of  the  water  rate — ^water  and  rail  both — 
that  is  the  Southern  Railroad. 

The  Chaibman.  Water  and  the  Southern  Railroad? 

Mr.  Raymond.  To  illustrate  what  is  the  through  rate 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  just  give  you  Philadelphia  now.  Local:  Dry- 
goods  20  cents,  water  75,  and  local  again  from  Galveston  to  Beau- 
mont 30  cents; 'making  a  total  of  $1.25.  The  through  rate  by  your 
route  is  $1.07. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  through  rate  would  divide  this  way:  If  the 
rate  from  Philadelphia  to  ^w  York  is  20  cents,  20  cents  would  be 
deducted  from  $1.07,  leaving  87  cents  south  of  New  York,  to  be  pro- 
rated between  the  water  line  and  the  railroads  beyond  Galveston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  your  statement  is  that  the  prorate  takes  place 
from  this  end  of  the  railroad  and  your  water  rate,  and  not  on  that 
end  out  there? 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  take  their  flat  rate  out? 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  eastern  lines'  rate  for  all  arbitraries. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then,  there  is  no  conflict  between  your  statement  and 
his. 

The  Chairjcan.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  the  matter 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  difficult  question  and  one 
that  I  wish  I  could  intelligently  answer.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
pooling  would  be  a  solution.  I  can  not  just  reconcile  it,  especially  for 
the  weaker  line.  It  would  be  all  right  for  those  that  are  there  in  the 
start,  but  how  is  another  fellow  going  to  get  in?  It  does  appeal 
to  me  that  if  there  is  to  be  legislation  that  it  should  be  along  the 
lines  of  establishing  under,  if  you  wish  it.  Federal  authorities,  a 
reasonable  rate  open  to  all,  and  that  the  man  or  company,  whatever 
his  motive  may  be,  that  undertook  to  make  a  rate  lower  than  that 
should  be  restrained  from  it.  We  have  not  anything  to  fear,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  welcome  any  fair  legislation  that  will  protect 
the  water  carrier,  and  I  mean  by  that  against  their  enemies,  whether 
it  be  a  so-called  "  piratical  line  "  or  whether  it  be  against  transpor- 
tation by  land ;  but  what  to  suggest  and  where  we  can  get  the  remedy, 
I  must  confess  I  do  not  know.  I  have  given  it  thought.  I  can  not  see 
that  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate  would  do  it,  because  they  would 
be  all  minimnms,  and  if  you  had  a  minimum  rate  that  woulci  be  the 
rate.  That,  in  fact,  is  what  makes  our  rate?  the  same  to-day  by  the 
Morgan  and  Mallory  Line.  The  low  rate  is  the  rate,  and  the  other 
fellow  follows  it,  and  it  always  will  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Unless  there  is  combination. 

The  Chairman.  The  tramp  on  commodities  can  fix  the  rate,  if 
you  had  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  and  make  it  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  depends  entirely  on  what  a  com- 
munity wants.  If  a  community  is  satisfied  with  slow  transporta- 
tion as  against  a  competitive  port  or  neighbor,  with  a  better  service, 
they  can  have  a  lower  rate;  but  it  does  appeal  to  me  that  the  rate 
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should  be  measured  by  the  expense  of  the  transportation.  You  can 
give  a  $3  transportation,  and  again  you  can  give  a  $6  transportation, 
exactly  the  same  as  you  can  go  from  here  to  New  York  on  a  6-hour 
train  in  a  day  coach  or  take  the  Congressional,  There  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that;  the  charge  ought 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  service.  There  is  not  any  question  about 
that 

The  CHAiBjtfAN.  You  find  the  sentiment  of  the  communities  you 
serve  in  favor  of  regular  service  and  eflicient  service,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  most  assuredly ;  and  I  wish  I  had  with  me, 
simply  to  read,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  record — the  editorials  that 
have  recently  been  written  with  respect  to  the  service  that  the  Clyde 
Co.  is  giving  to  the  south  Atlantic  ports.  We  put  in  commission 
only  two  weeks  ago  a  new  ship,  probably  the  best — she  is  unexcelled — 
on  the  coast;  and  the  people  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Charleston, 
S.  C-,  have  welcomed  that  ship.  We  never  have  any  controversy 
with  them  about  rates.  They  are  paying  a  reasonable  rate,  and  every- 
one knows  that  he  is  paying  the  same,  and  they  want  to  see  that  serv- 
ice maintained  at  a  high  standard. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Mr.  Raymond,  right  there :  I  appreciate  the  worth 
of  what  vou  are  saying,  but  let  me  give  you  this  case:  Here  are  the 
people  of  Beaumont.  What  they  want  is  canned  goods  from  Balti- 
more. The  way  they  are  served  at  present  is  this :  The  railroad  haul 
from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  the  water  haul  from  New  York  to 
Galveston,  and  the  railroad  haul  from  Galveston  to  Beaumont. 
That  is  the  only  service  you  will  or  are  giving  them ;  that  is  the  only 
service  they  can  get.  Just  to  illustrate,  we  will  say  they  are  paying 
35  cents.  If  those  people,  who  are  not  satisfied — ^they  are  the  com- 
munity interested — and  if  they  find  that  they  can  charter  a  vessel, 
organize  a  company,  and  secure  direct  transportation  from  Baltimore 
to  Beaumont  by  way  of  Port  Arthur,  at  20  or  25  cents,  what  right 
have  you,  because  they  undertake  to  do  it,  to  send  in  a  steamer  and 
underbid  them,  cut  the  ground  from  under  them,  and  say  they  shall 
not  have  that  transportation?  I  am  talking  about  fair  transpor- 
tation. 

Mr.  Raymond.  In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  do  it;  in  the  second 
place 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  right  has  anybody  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  have  the  same  right  to  establish  a  route  from 
New  York  to  Port  Arthur  as  the  people  of  Beaumont  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Exactly ;  but  these  people  can  be  served  more  econom- 
ically, more  beneficially;  for  instance,  it  is  said  those  canned  goods 
were  handled  first  by  rail  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  and  then 
they  were  reloaded  onto  the  ship  and  carried  into  Galveston,  and  then 
they  were  unloaded  and  transshipped  from  there  to  Beaumont,  and 
these  several  handlings  were  injurious  to  those  canned  goods.  They 
can  bring  it  direct,  and  they  undertook  to  do  it.  I  do  not  say  your 
company  did  it,  but  a  company  was  formed,  which  comes  into  life, 
chafers  a  boat  and  goes  there  and  takes  stuff  at  15  cents,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  dead  and  have  perished,  that  company  goes  out  of  ex- 
istence. I  want  to  know  if  that  thing  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  by 
law,  and  if  you  think  that  is  just  and  equitable? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  some  law  should  be  passed  and  could  prob- 
ably be  passed  to  prevent  such  a^  thing  as  you  outline,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  beheve  that  that  is  the  reason  for  that  boat  line  going 
there.  Of  my  own  knowledge — I  am  not  speaking  of  anyone 
else's 


Mr.  Hardy.  Whether  that  was  the  question  or  not 

Mr.  Raymond.  Wait,  Judge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  assume  it  was,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  went  to  Texas  about  a  year  ago,  when  we  had  a 
complaint  from  these  commercial  organizations.  I  visited  some  of 
the  larger  merchants,  some  of  the  most  reputable  and  most  valuable 
to  the  State  that  there  are,  in  the  cities  or  Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  San 
Antonio,  Houston,  Beaumont,  and  Galveston,  an^  found  the  senti- 
ment of  those  people  such  that  they  wanted  stable  rates.  They  were 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  rate;  they  were  tired  of  the  demoraliza- 
tion that  has  existed  in  that  territory  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
only  reason  for  these  various  lines  to  Texas  is  that  each  place  along 
that  shore  is  desirous  of  having  a  line.  I  can  furnish  you  enough 
appeals  from  the  commercial  organizations,  the  larger  merchants,  of 
places  like  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur,  Texas  City,  Roc%  Point — I  think 
that  is  the  name — Aransas  Pass,  and  one  other,  Velasco,  to  show 
that.  Now,  it  should  not  be  hard  for  any  of  us  to  understand  that 
there  is  not  tonnage  there  for  those  various  lines,  and  it  was  not  the 
load  of  canned  goods  or  steamship  lines  that  Beaumont  wanted. 
They  wanted  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  a  port 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  let  us  leave  out  all  the  suppositions  except  this : 
If  Beaumont  or  any  other  port,  finds  it  can  serve  itself  by  a  direct 
line  with  New  YorK  or  any  other  port  cheaper  than  any  existing 
line  is  willing  to  serve  them,  haven  t  they  a  right  to  establish  that 
service  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  certainly  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  facts  are  true  that  this  fighting  ship  was  em- 

Eloyed  simply  to  drive  them  out  of  business,  ought  it  not  to  have 
een  prohibited? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  the  way  that  ship  was  put 
there.  Wliy  should  that  ship  come  in  there  and  disturb  the  rates? 
If  the  facts  are  true 

Mr.  Hardy.  Ai  stated  by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  before  this 
committee 

Mr.  Raymond  (continuing).  It  ought  to  be  prohibited,  but  I  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  boat  being 
there? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Nor  of  its  taking  goods  at  15  cents? 

Mr.  Raymond.  No. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  the  only  question  involved  was  between 
Galveston  and  Beaumont? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  do  not  want  to  say  for  this  record  everything  I 
know  about  the  people  of  those  ports  tr3dng  to  get  lines  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  not  be  material  to  this  inquiry.  If  those 
facts  as  testified  are  correct,  then  it  ought  to  be  prohibited.  You 
will  admit  that  it  is  inequitable  and  unjust  to  those  people  to  refuse 
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them  the  right  to  establish  a  line  or  give  somebody  else  the  right  to 
cut  under  it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  are  establishing  for  the  city  of  Beaumont 
something  you  are  trying  to  prohibit  for  the  balance  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Habdt.  I  say  that  if  any  port  can  establish  a  rate  cheaper 
than  the  rate  they  are  getting,  they  ought  to  have  a  right  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  if  you  can  give  rates  that  beat  your  competitor, 
you  have  a  right?    But  that  cutthroat  method  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Raymond.  You  can  not  get  me  to  say  it  is  a  cutthroat  method. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Well,  we  will  not  try  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  you,  each  one  of  those  towns 
wants  the  advantage  of  its  neighbor?  ^ 

Mr.  Raymond.  That  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Beaumont  people 
will  say  to  you,  "  We  are  nearer  the  sea  than  Galveston ;  we  have  a 
differential  rate  to  Louisiana  points— some  points  in  Texas  and  Loui- 
siana.'^  You  get  over  to  Aransas  Pass,  and  they  say,  "  Our  rates  to 
all  points  within  a  line  from  San  Antonio  down  to  here  are  less." 
Every  one  of  those  points  wants  a  city,  and — I  was  going  to  use  a 
word  I  will  not,  but  they  certainly  all  talk  against  Galveston — put 
it  that  way — ^the  second  largest  port  in  the  matter  of  exports  in  the 
United  States,  and  right  within  their  own  borders  they  are  against 
it  all  the  time — first,  last,  and  forever. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  question  comes  back,  after  all,  to  this:  I  expect 
large  combinations  will  concentrate  the  most  of  their  shipments  at 
the  larger  ports.    It  would  be  more  convenient  for  them. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  is  natural  that  you  can  get  better  service  where 
you  have  the  better  facilities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  a  community  is  able  to  get  a  service  that  satis- 
fies them,  that  they  want,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  having  direct  instead 
of  roundabout  communication,  is  it  right  that  these  large  combina- 
tions should  throttle  them  and  refuse  to  let  them  do  so? 

Mr.  Raymond.  If  they  will  attend  to  their  own  business  and  leave 
the  other  ports  alone  and  take  care  of  their  own  freights,  why,  we 
would  never  bother  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Don't  you  realize  that  any  regulation  that  would  be 
attempted  would  prohibit  that  first  of  all  ?  That  if  the  Government 
undertakes  to  regulate  at  all,  they  would  have  to  prohibit  that? 

Mr.  Raymond.  After  all,  Mr.  Hardy,  I  feel  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  interested  in  whether  or  not  the  Agwi  Lines  are  oper- 
ating a  steamship  service  or  whether  some  other  steamship  line  is. 
It  is  whether  we,  as  in  a  measure  a  common  carrier,  are  giving  to 
the  people  in  the  communities  we  may  serve  a  just  and  reasonable 
rate  or  whether  we  are  charging  an  excessive  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  also  whether  you  are  preventing  other  commu- 
nities from  getting  a  reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Raymond.  How  are  you  going  to  measure  the  reasonableness 
of  a  rate  unless  you  measure  the  cost  of  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  just  illustrating  that.  If  those  people  could  live 
and  prosper  on  a  20  or  25  cent  rate,  that  is  a  reasonaole  rate  to  them. 

Mr.  Raymond.  They  had  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you*  had  nearlv  double  that  amount,  it  was  not  a 
reasonable  rate  to  them,  was  it? 
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Mr.  Kaymond.  We  do  not  have  nearly  double  that  rate.  I  do  not 
want  to  contradict  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  by  Mr.  Warfield  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  rate  was  25  cents  on  canned  goods  from  Baltimore  to  Texas 
points. 

Mr.  Batmond.  Isn't  that  a  reasonable  rate?  That  is  right,  but  I 
think  you  are  referring  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  rate  to  Galveston  plus  the  rate  to  Beau- 
mont by  rail ;  33  cents  was  the  rate  to  Beaumont. 

Mr.  Raymond.  The  Beaumont  Chamber  of  Commerce  wrote  me 
more  than  one  letter  setting  forth  their  claims  for  a  steamer  to  Port 
Arthur,  with  the  hope  that  subsequently  it  would  ^o  up  the  Neches 
River  to  Beaumont.  The  chamber  of  commerce  petition  was  supple- 
mented by  letters  from  some  of  the  larger  merchants  there.  I  had  a 
call  from  two  of  them.  I  even  stopped  at  Beaumont  and  went  down 
to  a  pier  that  they  built  on  the  river.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a 
man  in  the  dry  goods  business  or  grocery  business  to  determine  what 
is  right  for  a  transportation  company;  ihej  found  that  out. 

The  gentleman  that  testified  yesterday,  if  I  recall  his  figures,  said 
he  expected  to  have  an  expense  of  $9,000.  Well,  an  experienced 
steamship  man  usually  figures  all  the  expense  he  can  and  then  adds 
some.  They  never  thought  of  chartering  that  boat  until  after  we  had 
declined  for  business  reasons  to  go  there  and  give  to  them  the  rate  on 
canned  goods  that  the  Texas  Jobbers'  Association  asked  for. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  understand,  Mr.  Raymond,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  blame  you  for  not  starting  that  line  if  you  could  not  see 
your  way  to  it.  The  point  of  criticism  is  that  when  they  started  out — 
whether  they  were  going  to  lose  or  win — a  line  was  started  up  that 
underbid  their  rates  by  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  killed  them, 
not  by  fair  means,  but  by  those  means.  If  you  did  not  want  to  start 
the  route,  that  was  your  business,  but  did  you  have  any  right  when 
they  started  to  come  in  and  cut  under  them  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Raymond.  We  would  not  have  put  in  a  ship  if  we  did  not 
think  we  had  that  right.  And,  reversing  the  position,  Mr.  Hardy, 
what  was  the  motive  of  the  Beaumont  people  in  establishing,  as  this 
gentleman  testified  yesterday,  a  5-cent  less  rate  to  certain  points  in 
the  Texas  territory  ?  Their  reasoning  very  probably  was  this : "  Here, 
our  neighbors  in  Houston  and  other  interior  points  and  in  Galveston 
have  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines  at  25  cents.  We  have  got  to  pay 
3  cents  more  into  our  territory  here.  Therefore  we  will  better  their 
rate  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds."  We  have  been  established  between 
New  York  and  Galveston  for  over  40  years  now,  and  for  every  dollar 
we  have  taken  out  of  the  State  we  have  put  one  back  in  improved  and 
newer  property.  Isn't  it  right  for  us  to  protect  the  balance  of  the 
State  against  one  isolated  community? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  your  company  has  the  right  by  that 
kind  of  methods  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  direct  communi- 
cation  

Mr.  Raymond.  We  do  not  If  the  Beaumont  people  or  the  people 
of  any  other  city  wish  to  charter  a  vessel,  it  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is,  do  you  think  you  have 
a  moral  right  as  a  business  competitor  to  resort  to  the  methods  of 
competition  that  are  narrated  in  this  case? 
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Mr.  Raymond.  We  have  not  only  a  moral  right  to  protect  our  own 
business ;  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  I  would  not  be  worth  being  with 
a  steamship  company  if  I  were  not  ^oing  to  protect  them  against 
the  irremilar  ana  unnecessary^  competition  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Hajrdy.  Then  you  justify  the  hiring  of  fighting  ships  to  put 
down  initial  competition? 

Mr.  Ratmond.  If  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  fighting  ship  to  pro- 
tect our  interests,  I  certainly  would  favor  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  don't  you  realize  that  under  the  operation  of 
that  policy  no  little  man  can  survive  the  handling  that  you  could 
giveidm? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  realize  that  a  little  man  can  not  give  to  the  public 
the  same  service  at  the  same  cost  as  the  bi^  man. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  he  could  he  still  could  not  live  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Don't  you  know  he  could  not?  It  is  not  a  subject 
of  doubts  You  woula  kill  him^  without — ^well,  you  might  have  com- 
punctions of  conscience — ^but  without  a  scar  on  your  face. 

Mr.  Raymond.  It  is  just  the  case  of  the  little  boys  just  out  of 
hchool,  out  on  the  side  of  the  road  during  recess  playing  marbles. 
One  of  them  gets  them  all  before  they  are  through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  might  makes  right  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.  Might  makes  right  in  that  case;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  conflict  of  interests  and  selfishness  assert- 
ing itself  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Raymond.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythiiiff  else,  Mr.  Raymond?  If  you 
have  any  recommendations  to  make  tnat  you  prefer  to  put  in  writing 
and  will  furnish  them  to  the  committee  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  them 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Raymond.  Thank  you,  sir;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.* 

Veto  York,  March  4,  1919. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Sib:  At  the  time  I  testified  before  your  committee,  I  promised  you 
direct,  and  through  Dr.  Huebner,  some  information,  which  I  made  a  memoran- 
dum of,  but  mislaid  same,  it  only  coming  to  light  to-day.  The  memorandum 
taken  at  the  time,  reads: 

3.  Coastwise  conference  by-laws. 

2.  Expense  of  publishing  a  tariff. 

3.  Prorating  arrangements  with  eastern  lines. 

4.  Texas  rate  adjustment. 
Dealing  with  the  subjects  seriatim : 

t  Coastwise  conference  by-laws. — On  February  5,  1907,  the  coastwise  steam- 
ship lines  operating  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  known  as  the  ''New  York  Steamship 
Freight  Conference,"  for  the  interchange  of  views  respecting  freight  rates  from 
New  York  and  eastern  territory,  and  the  arbltrarles  to  be  allowed  connecting 
lines  to  New  York  for  their  services  as  a  division  of  through  rates  from  said 
easten  territory,  and  for  the  discussion  of  such  other  matters  as  might  be  of 
mntnal  Interest  No  constitution  or  by-laws  were  promulgated.  On  October 
10,  1907,  at  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  New  York  Steamship  Freight  Conference 
the  following  recommendation  was  offered  and  adopted: 

**  Recommended,  that  this  conference  shall  hereafter  be  called  the  '  Coastwise 
Steamship  Freight  Conference*;  that  all  coastwise  steamship  lines  operating 
between  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Virginia,  South  Atlantic,  and  Gulf  ports  on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  eligible 
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to  participate  therein,  and  that  the  rail  connections  of  such  coastwise  linos  may 
by  invitation  participate  in  meetings. 

"Adoption  of  the  foregolnjr  recommendation  dissolvos  the  New  York  Steam- 
ship Freight  Conference  and  creates  the  Coastwise  Steamship  Freight  Con* 
ference.  The  proceedings  of  meetings  of  the  New  Yorlc  Steamship  Freight 
Conference  will  cIofc  with  this  record  of  the  sixth  meeting.  Unfinished  sub- 
jects on  the  doclset  of  the  former  New  York  Steamship  Freight  Conference 
will  be  transferred  to  docket  of  the  Coastwise  Steamship  Freight  Conference 
and  listed  by  the  chairman  for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting." 

No  by-laws  were  promulgated  for  the  goyemnient  of  this  conference; 

2.  Expense  of  publishing  a  tariff, — Our  tariffs  vary  in  size  from  a  single 
sheet  to  those  containing  HOO  pages,  and  consequently  the  cost  varies.  Tariffs 
under  10  pages  cost  from  $4  to  $8  per  page  for  printing,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  type  used,  volume  of  matter  per  page,  and  number  of  copies  printed. 
A  500-page  tairlff  containing  ordinary  tariff  matter,  printed  in  the  size  type 
generally  used,  costs  $5.50  per  page  for  500  copies;  additional  copies  10  cents 
per  100  pages. 

These  prices,  however,  do  not  include  charges  made  by  printers  for  what  are 
known  as  "author*s  corrections,"  etc.,  which  can  usually  be  figured  at  about 
5  per  cent  on  bid  for  a  large  tariff,  nor  does  it  include  cost  of  compilation, 
which  it  is  hard  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  salaries  of  tariff 
clerks  range  from  $100  to  $175  per  month,  according  to  their  ability.  Some 
tariffs  are  compiled  with  reasonable  promptness;  with  others  it  takes  many 
wecKs. 

3.  Prorating  arrangements  with  eastern  lines. — We  have  no  prorating  ar- 
rangements with  any  of  our  eastern  rail  connections  at  any  of  our  eastern 
ports  other  than  New  York.  With  a  majority  of  the  rail  lines  converging  at 
New  York  we  have  in  effect  joint  tariffs  containing  rates  to  the  south  Atlantic 
ports  of  these  lines,  which  rates  are  prorated  under  agreed  percentages  after  the 
deduction  of  the  cost  for  New  York  transfer  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  carloads, 
4  cents  per  100  pounds  1.  c.  1.  The  percentage  proportions  accruing  to  the  rail 
lines  up  to  New  York  yield  those  lines  approximately  their  local  rates  up  to 
New  York.  The  transcontinental  westbound  rates  applicable  from  interior 
eastern  trunk-line  territory  via  New  York  and  Mallory  Line  to  Galveston, 
Tex.,  are  also  divided  under  agreed  percentages  with  the  rail  lines  converging 
at  New  York,  the  percentages  being  applied  blanket  from  certain  zones.  The 
revenue  accruing  to  the  rail  lines  up  to  New  York  from  these  percentages, 
generally  speaking,  approximate  their  local  rates.  With  these  two  exceptions 
these  lines  have  to  pay  to  all  connecting  lines  at  Boston,  Masa,  and  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  out  of  such  through  rates  as  we  may  publish  in  our  tariffs,  either  their 
local  rates  up  to  Boston  or  New  York,  or  such  proportional  rates  as  they  may 
establish  applicable  on  traflic  intended  for  forwarding  via  the  water  lines 
from  New  York.  These  proportional  rates  are  in  some  instances  less  than 
their  locals,  others  in  excess  of  their  locals.  These  local  or  proportional  rates, 
however,  are  applicable  and  alike  charged  by  the  rail  lines  or  rall-and-water 
lines  into  the  eastern  ports  on  traffic  forwarded  vin  any  water  line  from  Boston 
or  New  York  to  south  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports. 

4.  Texas  rate  adjustment. — The  general  basis  for  the  construction  of  rates 
from  New  York  City  to  interior  points  in  Texas  Is  a  combination  of  the  local 
rates  from  New  York  to  Galveston  plus  the  local  rates  therefrom,  and  these 
rates  in  so  far  as  their  application  from  New  York  is  concerned  bear  no  relation 
to  the  rates  from  any  other  point  From  interior  Atlantic  seaboard  territory, 
east  of  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh  line,  generally  speaking,  the  New  York  proper 
rates  to  Texas  common  points  are  extended  to  apply.  Whenever  such  rates  are 
extended  to  apply  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory,  then  the  rates  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  to  Texas  common  points  are  constructed  under  a  25-cent  scale 
less.  From  Atlantic  seaboard  territory,  as  above  described,  to  points  In  Texas 
to  which  the  rates  from  Galveston  are  less  than  are  the  rates  from  Galveston 
to  what  are  known  as  Texas  common  points,  the  rate  via  New  York  and  Gal- 
veston are  established  under  an  arbitrary  basis,  "  15-cent  scale  higher  than  the 
rates  from  New  York  proper."  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  in  the 
eastern  interior  adjacent  to  New  York  from  which  the  rates  to  the  Gulf  Line 
piers  at  New  York  are  less  than  the  15-cent  scale,  and  where  this  condition 
exists  the  rates  are  constructed  straight  combination  on  New  York,  observing 
In  every  Instance  Texas  common-point  rates  as  maxima.  There  is  no  relation 
between  the  rates  from  Atlantic  seaboard  territory  to  points  in  Texas  taking 
i^^^s  than  common- point  rates  and  the  rates  from  St.  Louis. 
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I  may  add.  In  connection  with  No.  1,  that  the  Coastwise  Steamship  Freight 
Conference  had  its  origin  in  1879  with  the  formation  of  what  was  then  known 
as  tbe  Coastwise  Steamship  Association.  From  the  constitution  of  same  I 
beg  to  quote  as  follows : 

"AST.  2.  The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  a  frequent  interchange  of 
opinions  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  general  welfare  of  its  membership,  with 
reference  to  the  Important  interests  they  represent;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  fair  and  equitable  rates,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
tduption  of  a  uniform  classification ;  and  for  such  other  objects  as  may  legiti- 
mately  come  within  the  scope  and  province  of  such  an  association.  It  being 
understood  that  the  action  of  the  as-^ociatiou  relative  to  rates  or  the  mode  of 
doing  business  by  its  members  shall  be  advisory,  but  not  obligatory." 

In  later  years  the  association  was  made  a  part  of  the  Southeastern  Freight 
Aasocfation,  known  as  the  New  Yorls  local  freight  committee,  with  the  agent 
of  the  Sonthea stern  Freight  Association  as  its  chairman.  The  matters  dealt 
with  by  the  committee  were  principally  cartage  and  lighterage  rates,  rules,  and 
regulations,  publication  of  eastern  absorption  tariffs,  etc.  The  position  of 
cbainnan  was  abolished  in  February,  1907,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Coastwise  Steamship  Freight  Conference. 

ToorSi  truly,  H.  H.  Raymond, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

FITBTHEB  TESTIHOirT  OF  MB.  EENBY  S.  L'HOKMEDIEXr. 

Mr.  LTIoMMEDiEu.  I  would  like  to  state  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Raymond  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  fight  down 
there  is  between  the  ports  and  we  are  all  trying  to  kill  Galveston. 
I  am  afraid  Mr.  Raymond  has  not  talked  to  the  right  people.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  but  the  most  friendly  feeling  between 
Houston,  Galveston,  Beaumont,  and  Port  Arthur  in  regard  to  the 
tonnage  that  comes  through  there.  We  feel  that  with  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  there  will  be  enough  business  coming  down  to 
be  diverted  southward  to  take  care  of  all  those  ports,  that  Galveston 
will  have  as  much  as  she  can  handle,  and  we  hope  and  feel  that  the 
rest  will  also. 

In  regard  to  the  coastwise  lines,  Beaumont,  of  course,  would  like 
to  have  a  coastwise  line.  We  would  like  to  have  some  such  line  as 
the  Mallory  Line,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  over- 
tures to  the  Mallory  Line  to  come  into  Beaumont,  because  we  under- 
stood they  were  figuring  on  coming  into  Port  Arthur.  The  Kansas 
City  Railway  Co.  there  is  very  anxious  for  a  connection  with  the 
north  Atlantic  ports,  to  serve  the  territory  which  it  serves  through- 
out Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas.  That,  I  understand,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  came  through  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  rrom  Beaumont  to  Galveston  and 
Austin  t 

Mr.  LTHoMMBDiEU.  Galveston  to  Austin — ^207  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  to  Beaumont? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiBU.  From  Galveston — ^75  mile^  by  the  short  line. 

Now,  as  to  the  canned  goods  rate  of  25  cents,  or  33  cents  through 
to  Beaumont,  we  figured  that  out  pretty  closely  when  this  boat 
was  offered  to  us — the  Raven — and  figured  on  a  4,000-ton  boat,  that 
if  we  could  set  a  full  cargo  at  $4:  per  net  ton  it  would  be  $16,000,  and 
that  would  leave  a  profit  of  about  $4,000  on  the  southbound  trip. 
even  assuming  that  the  southbound  trip  cost  us  $12,000.  We  had  all 
the  northbound  cargo  we  could  possibly  handle.  We  can  get  lumber 
at  Port  Arthur  northbound  at  any  time.  We  handled  about  60,000 
cases  of  case  oil  on  that  trip.   * 
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The  reason  the  people  of  Beaumont  went  into  that  steamship  rout€ 
was  not  to  make  Beaumont  a  port,  because  Beaumont  was  not  a 
port  and  in  not.  They  went  into  it  for  the  same  reason  the  Morgan 
and  Malioiy  Lines  are  in  it — ^to  make  money.  We  fibred  we  ought 
to  clean  up  $5,000  on  that  round  trip  at  a  minimum  if  we  could  get 
the  cargo  southbound  and  the  cargo  northbound  we  figured  on. 
There  were  approximately  900.000  cases  of  canned  goods  to  move 
from  Baltimore  to  Texas  points  during  the  canned-goods  season  of 
this  past  year;  120,000  cases  would  have  been  a  full  cargo  for 
the  Jxaven.  All  the  canned  goods  we  could  get  after  the  rate  was 
cut  was  72,390  cases;  36,000  cases  of  that  belonged  to  Beaumont 
alone.  Now,  at  the  15-cent  rate  we  could  not  make  money,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  Mallory  Line  or  the  Morgan  Line  could  make 
money  at  15  cents  on  canned  goods,  because  the  damage  in  canned 
goods  is  great.  But  Mr.  Raymond  says  that  the  Gulf  Steamship 
Co.  was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  Texas  Jobbers  Ai^ociation. 

It  was  not  imtil  after  the  Raven  had  gone  into  the  field  that  we 
heard  anything  about  it.  The  El  Monte  started  to  load  in  Baltintiore 
on  the  23d  day  of  September,  one  day  before  the  Raven  left  there, 
but  the  Ravenra  cargo  was  canceled  out  by  the  shippers  of  Texas  on 
the  15-cent  rate.  It  was  just  the  same  as  if  I  would  tell  you,  "  I  will 
haul  your  goods  for  $3,"  and  some  other  man  would  say,  "  I  will  haul 
them  for  $2  ";  the  man  that  would  haul  them  for  $2  would  get  them. 
Representatives  of  the  Morgan  Line  and  one  representative,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  Mallory  Line  solicited  the  cargo  for  that  steamer  El 
Monte, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were?  Do  you  know 
their  names  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  The  general  freight  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  Beaumont,  and  Mr.  Garrison,  who  is  soliciting  freight 
agent.  In  fact,  the  first  inkling  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Beau- 
mont had  that  the  rate  had  been  cut  to  15  cents  came  from  the  South- 
em  Pacific's  representatives. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  one  ag^nt  of  the  Mallory  Line.  Who  was 
that  ? 

Mr.  L'HoMMEDiEU.  As  Mr.  Raymond  says,  these  lines  were  not 
authorized  to  solicit  for  that,  and  I  am  afraid  I  would  put  that  one 
agent  in  a  rather  embarrassing  position. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  can  not  h3p  the  embarrassment.  If  you  know, 
let  us  know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  L'HOMMEDIEU.  He  was  their  representative  at  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  his  name! 

Mr.  L'Hommbdieu.  I  think  his  name  is  Nichols — either  Nichols  or 
Nicholson. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  you  with  this  vessel  in  Baltimore? 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  I  went  to  New  York  and  chartered  this  vessel, 
and  loaded  the  vessel  in  Baltimore  and  went  to  Port  Arthur  on  the 
boat. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  know  the  facts  stated  about  the  15-cent  rate 
to  be  true  ? 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  know  that  your  rate  to  Beaumont  before  that 
was  33  cents? 
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Mr.  L^ommedhtcj.  Yes,  sir.  '     ' 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  was  it  after  vour  ship  disappeared  before 
the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  ceased  to  exist  t 
Mr.  L'HoMMEDiETj.  As  soon  as  the  El  ^on/^  could  unload  her  cargo. 
Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state? 
Mr.  L'Hommedieu.  That  is  about  all,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  conunittee  adjourned,  to  meet 
Tuesday,  February  18, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

TUESDAY,  FEBBTJABT  18,  1&18. 

The  committee  met  at  10.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Bepresentatives  Hardy,  Ayres,  Burke  of  South  Dakota, 
and  Humphrey. 

FUETHER  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  A.  H.  BULL,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

A.  H.  BFTX  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  on  the  stand 
last?  It  was  some  time  the  latter  part  of  January — January  17,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Binii.  Yes,  sir;  about  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  further  statement  you  wish  to 
make? 

Mr.  Buiii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Btn-L.  My  fight  with  the  New  i  ork  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  Insular  Line  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  under- 
lying principle  that  has  culminated  in  that  fight  and  kept  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  for  you  who  was  back  of  the 
Insular  Line. 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir.  We  all  know  that  soldiers  living  on  a  pension 
received  from  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  school  teachers, 
orphans,  and  all  others,  who  are  living  on  a  stated  income  are  suffer- 
mg  or  are  sorely  pinched  by  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  the  high 
cost  of  living  transportation  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  our 
le^slatures,  tnrough  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other- 
wise, have  to  a  large  extent  regulated  transportation  over  railroads, 
but  nothing  sufficient  has  been  done  for  water  transportation,  and  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  transportation  can  be  furnished  much 
cheaper  than  transportation  over  land.  However,  the  fact  is  there 
is  no  commission  or  any  body  appointed  that  has  power  of  investiga- 
tion or  control  over  water  carriers  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  over  railroads,  and  our  legislatures  have  not  done 
sufficient  to  keep  the  waterways  along  our  coast  free  from  monopoly 
and  the  restraint  of  trade.  The  steamship  companies  are  left  prac- 
tically to  do  as  they  please.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  testimony  that 
they  formed  a  strong  combine  and  divided  up  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
West  Indies  among  themselves.  The  fight  now  on  between  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Insular  Line 
and  the  Bull  Line  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  taken  place  for 
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many  decades.  As  far  as  I  know,  in  every  one  of  these  fights  the 
combined  steamship  companies,  frequently  with  the  aid  of  the  rail- 
roads, have  driven,  or  frozen  out,  or  bought  up,  or  sent  into  bank- 
ruptcy, or  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  every  independent  line 
they  have  come  in  contact  with. 

I'hat  fight  has  really  become  a  persecution,  and  the  persecution  is 
to  be  kept  up — to  use  Mr.  Curtis's  own  words — ^"  until  our  whole 
business  nas  turned  to  ashes  in  our  hands." 

Therefore,  the  fight  of  the  A.  H,  Bull  Steamship  Co.  is  your 
fight — ^the  fight  of  the  community. 

The  steamship  companies  realize  we  have  a  small,  compact  plant; 
that  our  liabilities  are  not  half  what  our  assets  are.  We  pay  regular 
quarterly  dividends;  our  stock  is  worth  125,  and  our  bonds  are  sell- 
ing at  par,  while  that  of  the  amalgamated  lines,  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Co.,  are  selling  at  6  and  their  bonds  at  61. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  they  are  selling  at;  6? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Co.'s^tock. 

The  Chairman.  The  stock  is  selling  at  6  cents? 

Mr.  Bull.  At  6  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  bonds  at  what? 

Mr.  Bull.  At  61  cents  on  the  dollar,  while  ours  are  selling  at  100 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  C[uarterly  dividends? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  pay  quarterly  dividends ;  yes,  sir.  The  last  sale  was 
at  125,  and  that  was  the  stoct  of  a  party  who  thought  this  competi- 
tion was  going  to  be  very  hurtful  to  our  company  and  wished  to  sell 
out  on  that  account.  They  realize,  as  I  was  saying,  that  we  have  by 
practice  and  study  been  enabled  to  build  a  freight  boat  at  the  lowest 
cost  that  can  be  run  at  a  mimimum  of  expense  and  at  a  maximum  of 
efficiency,  and  therefore  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  give  them  a 
hard  fight.  If  the  railroads  would  only  allow  us,  and  other  inde- 
pendent companies  which  are  building  the  same  class  of  boats  we  are, 
a  place  at  their  terminals,  and  would  fairly  prorate  with  them  as 
they  do  with  their  favorite  steamship  lines,  the  freight  rates  on  all 
commodities  would  be  very  much  lowered.  Besides,  the  railroads 
would  have  a  restraint  put  upon  them. 

Now,  I  think  a  short  history  of  the  inception  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  would  give  you  a  little  insight  and  help 
you  to  read  between  the  lines  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Mooney  and  our  testimony. 

About  1873  I  started  a  sail-vessel  line  to  Porto  Rico.  At  that  time 
only  one  or  two  steamers  were  touching  there.  The  sail-vessel  line 
was  a  success,  but  other  steamship  lines  entered  the  business,  and 

?retty  soon  there  were  four  steamship  lines  running  to  Porto  Rico, 
'hey  commenced  to  cut  the  rate,  which  ruined  my  sail-vessel  busi- 
ness, but  I  was  enabled  to  keep  the  thing  alive  by  employing  small 
fishing  schooners  that  went  out  after  fruit.  They  had  to*  buy  stone 
ballast,  which  was  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  get  rid  of,  and  therefore 
they  were  willing  to  take  freight  at  a  very  low  rate.  Later  on  the 
only  American  line,  which  was  running  the  American  steamship 
Jamie^  dropped  out  of  the  contest.  Then  another  steamship  dropped 
out,  leaving  two  in  the  field.    T  told  my  partner  that  it  was  time  we 
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Started  in  to  run  steam  vessels  and  abandon  sailing  vessels.  He  did  not 
agree  with  me,  but  shortly  afterwards  another  steamship  line  dropped 
out,  and  I  said  then  that  if  he  did  not  consent  I  would  dissolve  the 
paritner^p  and  go  it  alone.  Thereupon  he  consented,  and  we  started 
a  steamer  line.  Immediately  we  did  this,  the  other  steamship  line 
withdrew,  leaving  the  business  entirely  to  ourselves,  and  we  made 
money  for  about  nine  months. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  J.'  M.  Seballus,  as  they  told  us  after- 
ward, had  looked  up  our  record  and  found  that  we  had  no  standing 
in  Bradstreet's  and  but  very  little  money,  and  they  said  they  would 
drive  us  out,  or  they  would  keep  up  the  cont^t  until  they  had  ruined 
us.    They  sent  a  man  out  to  Porto  Kico  who  made  a  contract  with  all 
the  Porto  Ricans  at  a  certain  rate  of  freight,  and  that  contract  pro- 
vided if  they  shipped  by  no  other  steamship  company  a  rebate  would 
be  given  them  at  the  end  of  the  year.    That  practically  closed  us  out 
We  found  one  or  two  of  the  small  dealers  who  had  not  been  included 
in  that  contract  and  we  offered  to  take  their  freight  at  10  cents  a 
barrel.    Mr.  Seballus  sent  many  mutual  friends  to  let  us  know  that 
he  would  keep  it  up  until  we  lost  every  dollar.    I  mortgaged  my 
little  house;  I  took  the  children  from  a  private  school  and  sent  them 
to  a  public  school ;  my  wife  discharged  her  servant  and  we  got  ready 
to  lose  every  dollar  we  had,  rather  than  ffive  up  the  contest.    T  took 
my  son  and  went  out  to  Porto  Rico,  and  I  found  a  "  monkey  and 
a  parrot  time ''  there.    The  smaller  merchants,  receiving  their  freight 
at  10  cents  a  barrel,  were  enabled  to  undersell  the  larger  ones,  and 
the  larger  ones  were  incensed  at  Mr.  Seballus  for  having  got  them 
into  such  a  trade.    In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  delayed  in  getting  to 
Porto  Rico  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  my  son  at  St.  Thomas,  and 
Mr.  Seballus  had  gotten  tired  of  the  fight  and  offered  my  partner 
one-third  of  the  business,  subject  to  my  approval.    When  I  arrived 
home  I  said  I  could  not  approve,  but  I  would  accept  one-half,  since 
he  had  committed  himseli;  so  Mr.  Seballus  agreed  to  that  and  we 
formed  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  we  to  manage 
and   control   the  business  and   do   the  business   on   a   commission 
basis. 

We  made  the  rates  equitable  to  all  the  merchants.  A  man  shipping 
a  sack  of  flour  got  the  same  rate  per  sack  as  the  man  who  shipped  a 
thousand  sacks.  I  think  all  carriers  ought  to  do  the  same.  At  first 
thev  demurred,  but  afterwards  thev  saw  the  fairness  of  it  and  for 
eight  years  there  was  no  competition,  nor  was  any  wanted  by  the 
merchants.  At  the  end  of  that  eight  years  the  Spanish-American 
War  came  on  and  we  were  obliged  to  employ  American  steamers,  as 
Porto  Rico  became  a  United  States  possession.  We  built  two  steam- 
ers, and  in  order  to  build  them  and  finance  them  we  were  obliged  to 
issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $000,000.  A  Wall  Street  man  offered  to 
take  those  bonds  at  85.  My  partner  induced  Mr.  John  E.  Berwind 
to  take  the  bonds  at  86^.  At  this  time  there  was  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction. Mr.  Seballus,  president,  and  Mr.  Berwind  and  Mr. 
Roll  were  criticising  our  management.  My  partner  was  dissatisfied 
because  my  interest  was  three-fifths  and  his  only  two-fifths,  and  he 
made  it  so  uncomfortable  for  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  sell  out. 
And  to  sell  out,  in  order  to  get  my  money  that  I  had  in  the  business, 
I  had  to  sign  a  bond  to  remain  out  of  business  for  10  years. 
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The  Chaikman.  That  contract  was  made  in  1900,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Buix..  Yes;  I  sold  out  in  1900.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  testimony 
says  that  Mr.  Bull  was  under  some  working  arrangement  with  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  to  keep  out  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Curtis  knew  perfectly  well  what  that  arrangement  was,  because  it 
was  made  with  him,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  John  E.  Berwind.  He  drew 
up  the  bond  himself,  and  even  drew  up  the  receipt  which  we  signed 
in  order  to  get  our  money. 

That  bond  and  agreement  I  kept  to  the  letter  for  10  years,  and  1 

Jrear  additional,  and  I  would  have  been  keeping  it  now — for  I  had  no 
lankering  after  package  freight — it  is  more  remunerative,  but  with  its 
claims,  stealings,  and  general  detail  it  is  immensely  more  trouble 
than  bulk  cargoes.  Now,  both  Mr.  Mooney  and  Mr.  Curtis  have  ac- 
cused me  of  being  the  aggressor  in  this  rate  war,  or  in  this  fight,  for 
Porto  Rico  business. 

In  my  agreement  and  contract  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamsfiip  Co.  I  was  not  excluded  from  doing  a  sail-vessel  business. 
We  had  the  business  of  one  company  in  New  York  which  had  a  lar^e 
sugar  plant  in  Porto  Rico  which  did  their  business  with  sail  vessefa, 
and  in  about  1910  they  said  the  sail  vessels  had  proved  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  they  must  have  steam;  that  they  had  an  offer  from  Mr. 
Mooney  to  talce  their  sugars  by  steam,  but  it  was  with  the  condition 
that  his  chartering  department  did  all  his  business.  As  we  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  afford  to  lose  that  part  of  our  brokerage  business, 
as  Mr.  Mooney  had  already  two  years  ago  made  a  threat  that  they 
had  acquired  two  steamships  like  ours  to  enter  the  coast  business  if 
we  interfered  with  them,  we  made  a  contract  with  the  su^ar  people 
to  bring  out  their  output.  The  first  vessel  we  sent  in  ballast.  The 
next  vessel  we  went  to  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Insular  Line,  and  told 
him  that  rather  than  inaugurate  a  rate  war  or  interfere  with  their 
business  we  would  charter  them  our  vessels.  He  said  he  would  let  us 
know  when  he  could  see  his  principals.  We  heard  that  Mr.  Mooney 
was  in  New  Orleans,  and  upon  his  return  we  called  upon  Mr.  Phillips, 
of  the  Insular  Line,  and  asked  him  his  reply.  He  said  he  would  let 
us  know  by  12  o'clock  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  we  called  on  him  and  he  said  we  had  given  him  every 
opportunity ;  had  treated  him  very  nicely,  but  he  could  not  give  up  an 
answer.  We  immediately  sent  out  our  sail  cards  announcing  our 
entry  into  the  business.  The  next  day  after  that  Mr.  Phillips  came 
to  us  and  said  he  would  charter  our  steamers,  and  he  offered  us  even 
more  money  for  them  than  our  offer  to  him  a  few  days  previous. 
We  asked  Mr.  Phillips  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  Luckenbach 
boats.  He  said  he  would  drop  the  Luckenbach  boats.  We  asked  him 
why.  He  said,  "  Because  your  boats  are  better  than  his."  Then  my 
son  said  to  him,  "  Then,  Mr.  Phillips,  when  somebody  comes  along 
with  boats  better  than  ours  you  will  drop  us.  We  will  continue  to 
run  our  own  boats."  However,  before  we  entered  into  the  Porto  Rico 
business,  or  about  the  same  time,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  John  E.  Berwind 
a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  here,  and  I  have  his  reply,  in  which 
he  asked  me  to  come  to  his  office.  I  did  so ;  and  I  tried  to  convince 
liim  of  the  foolishness  of  trying  to  drive  us  out  by  cutting  rates. 
I  told  him  we  had  better  compromise  the  matter  now,  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  in  any  event  we  would  have  to  do  it  at  the  end.  I  told  him 
that  we  did  not  want  much ;  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  little,  and 
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that  little  belonged  to  us.  His  company  had  never  done  any  of  the 
busing  of  the  sugar  companies  which  we  had  contracted  with,  and 
that  his  company  was  not  likely  to  ever  do  any  business,  if  in  doing 
it  they  had  to  take  any  of  our  ship-brokerage  business.  I  assured 
Mr.  Herwind  that  if  we  did  go  in  tne  fight  we  would  go  in  to  stay, 
and  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  and  to  ours  to  compromise  the 
matter  now.  He  seemed  to  agree  with  me,  but  I  never  heard  from 
him  after  that. 

After  waiting  a  sufficient  time  to  hear  from  Mr.  Berwind,  and  not 
hearing  from  him,  we  were  advised  that  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  banking 
firm  of  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.,  Boston^  were  the  backers  and  bankers 
for  the  Steamship  Trust — the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steam- 
ship Co.  We  went  to  Boston  and  called  on  Mr.  Stone  and  went  to 
dinner  with  him.  We  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  utter  uselessness 
of  their  carrying  on  a  rate  war.    Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  testimony,  states : 

TbAt  if  Mr.  Bull  bad  an  offer  to  sell  out  he  would  not  be  on  the  route. 

Now,  Mr.  Curtis  has  no  reason  for  making  any  such  statement. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Morse  bought  out  these  combined  lines,  Mr.  Curtis 
sent  for  me,  and  he  said:  "Mr.  Bull,  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
your  lifetime.  Mr.  Berwind  has  sold  out  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  to  Mr.  Morse,  and  we  can  put  your  boats  in  the  deal, 
and  you  can  retire  from  business." 

I  said  to  Mr.  Curtis :  "  I  have  a  son  in  business  with  me  and  an- 
other son  I  am  educating  for  the  business,  and  if  I  w^ere  to  sell  out 
I  would  leave  those  boys  with  plenty  of  money  and  no  business,  and 
T  prefer  to  leave  them  with  plenty  of  business  and  no  money."  I 
further  stated  that  under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Morse  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  out  the  Bull  Steamship  Co. 

Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Mooney,  manager  of  the  New 
York  &  iPorto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  came  to  me  and  said  if  I  only 
knew  what  a  great  thing  this  Morse  combination  was  going  to  be. 
how  vast  a  territorv  it  was  going  to  cover,  T  would  sell  out ;  that  it 
T  did  not  I  would  be  very  sorry.  I  told  Mr.  Mooney :  "  You  ought . 
to  know  me  well  enough  to  loiow  that  I  do  not  know  enough  to  be 
frightened;  that  I  would  not  sell  out."  After  that  Mr.  John  E. 
Berwind  sent  a  mutual  friend,  the  Hon.  Michael  E.  Butler,  to  try 
to  induce  me  to  sell.  Mr.  Butler  said  he  thought  I  was  making  a 
great  mistake.  At  any  rate  he  wished  I  would  go  and  talk  it  over 
with  Mr.  Berwind.  I  did  so.  Mr.  Berwind  said  about  the  same 
thing^he  said  he  hated  for  me  to  miss  such  an  opportunity,  but  I 
told  Mr.  Berwind  just  as  I  told  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Curtis  also  said :  "  That  the  serious  trouble  with  Mr.  Bull  is 
he  has  never  had  an  offer."  On  our  interview  with  Mr.  Stone  he 
said:  "Mr.  Bull,  name  your  price  and  sell  out."  He  said:  "The 
tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the  forming  of  large  coroorations 
which  Towered  operating  expenses  and  increased  earnings.*^  I  told 
Mr.  Stone  that  I  had  a  son  in  the  business  and  a  young  partner  I  had 
brought  up  from  boyhood,  of  whom  I  thought  as  mucn  of  as  a  son. 
That  I  had  other  clerks  and  dependents  that  I  could  not  sell  out  of 
a  job.  He  said  that  large  companies  needed  young  men  of  ability, 
and  that  they  would  do  better  with  a  large  company  than  I  could  do 
for  them.     1  told  him  I  thought  young  men  were  broadened  and 
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developed  by  being  in  business  for  themselves,  and  that  it  was  for 
their  interest  that  I  should  remain.  My  son  said  afterwards :  "  Why 
do  you  look  out  for  our  interests?  Why  do  you  not  look  out  for  your 
own  interests ;  retire  and  take  things  easy !  ""  I  told  him :  "  You  Iniow 
they  have  already  stated  out  in  Porto  Bico  that  we  are  only  in  this 
business  to  be  bought  out ;  that  I  consider  any  firm  or  steamsnip  com- 
pany that  butts  into  a  business  for  the  sake  of  being  bought  out  is 
akin  to  a  blackmailer,  and  therefore  I  am  not  willing  to  retire  with 
any  such  stigma  upon  my  name." 

At  the  close  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Stone  he  advised  me  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Mooney.  This  I  did  not  care  to  do,  because  I  had  had 
some  experience  with  Mr.  Mooney  in  which  he  had  refused  to  fill  a 
contract,  and  I  had  to  sue  him  and  get  judgment ;  therefore  I  dropped 
the  matter. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  think  in  November,  1911,  Mr.  Curtis  called 
me  up  on  the  telephone  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  come  around  to 
his  office  and  talk  over  the  Porto  Rican  business.  He  commenced  his 
interview  by  stating  that  while  I  might  have  the  legal  right  in  the 
business  that  I  had  no  moral  right,  having  once  been  bought  out.  I 
told  him  of  the  treatment  I  had  received  from  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  of  their  attempt  to  secure  a  part  of  our 
chartering  business,  and  then  he  admittea  that  I  had  the  moral  right, 
but  said  I  had  been  very  unwise,  and  that  he  would  make  me  an  offer 
by  which  I  could  make  a  good  deal  more  money  and  not  lose  any. 
We  had  considerable  discussion  over  it.  Finally,  he  said  he  would 
put  it  in  a  memorandum  form  and  hand  it  to  me  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  he  called  me  up  and  said  he  had  it  ready,  and  I  called  at  his 
office  and  he  handed  me  his  memorandum  offer,  by  which  you  can 
see  he  wished  us  to  charter  three  of  our  steamers  to  the  Insular  Co. 
and  agree  not  to  charter  any  other  of  our  fleet  for  the  Porto  Rico 
business.  He  said  he  had  the  Luckenbach  steamers  so  bound  to  him 
and  also  the  Dimon.  We  saw  Mr.  Curtis  two  or  three  times  after 
this.  He  modified  his  offer,  but  did  not  make  us  any  offer  that  had 
any  attraction  for  us.  Finally,  I  told  him  that  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Stone  had  advised  me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Mooney,  I  would  do  so  and 
talk  it  over  with  him.  I  told  Mr.  Mooney  that  inasmuch  as  he  had 
started  the  fight  he  was  the  best  man  to  end  it;  that  if  he  did  not, 
then  it  might  jeopardize  his  position  as  manager  of  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  He  said  if  he  lost  his  position  there  that 
Mr.  John  E.  Berwind  had  as  good  or  a  better  one,  and,  besides  that, 
he  had  means  enough  to  be  independent  in  either  case;  that  the  only 
way  I  could  end  competition  was  to  charter  him  three  steamers.  His 
offer  was  practically  just  the  same  as  that  offer  which  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  Insalar  Line.  I  told  him  we  could  not  accept 
that  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  that  memorandum  to  go  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  have  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chaikman.  You  may  have  it  identified. 

Exhibit  114. 

1.  Outward  rates  should  be  equitably  reduced  at  least  15  per  cent  on  the 
average  from  present  P.  R.  Line  tariff. 

2.  B.  Go.  are  to  charter  three  boats  to  I,  for  about  six  months,  say  from 
January  15-^  to  July  15-80,  two  for  years  1912,  1913, 1914, 1915, 1916,  and  one 
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(now  bnllding  at  Newport  News)  for  same  period  of  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  all 
as  per  charter  parties  Attached. 

(Rates  generally  to  be  based  on  D.  cbarter  of  new  boats  at  $7,000  per  month 
for  new  boats  of  4,100  tons,  gross  carrying  capacity  and  speed,  etc.,  as  per 
drcnlar.) 

2  (a).  No  privilege  of  cancellation  except  in  case  of  freight  war  lasting  at 
least  three  months  in  which  outward  rates  are  cut  an  average  of  at  least  40 
per  cent  from  then  tariffs  and  then  only  (1)  upon  three  months*  written  notice, 
and  only  (2)  if  owners  shall  not  upon  receipt  of  such  written  notice  elect  in 

writing  within days  to  reduce  the  charter  rates  one-half  of  1  per  cent  for 

every  1  per  cent  reduction  In  average  outward  rates  during  existence  of  such 
rednction. 

3.  B.  firm  as  brokers  to  receive  as  chartering  commission  from  I.  2i  per 
cent  upon  gross  freight  moneys  paid  upon  cargo  carried  upon  said  ships  so 
chartered  from  B.  Co.  (or,  preferably,  to  avoid  disputes,  5  per  cent  on  charter 
money ) . 

4.  B.  Go.  to  subcharter  two  or  three  vessels  from  I.  between  July  15-30  and 
Jannacy  15-30  for  five  years  as  per  charter  parties  attached,  etc.,  reverse  of  11 
and  11  (a)  and  111. 

B.  to  discuss  substance  of  this  provision  according  to  his  experience. 

5.  Present  B.  Co.  P.  R.  contracts  (copies  attached)  to  be  assumed  and  carried 
out  by  I.,  using  B.  boats  as  far  as  practicable  in  so  doing. 

6.  Charters  may  be  canceled  by  I.,  at  its  option,  if  B.  (firm  or  company)  en- 
gages in  P.  R.  carrying  trade  in  any  form,  in  which  case  nil  commissions  there- 
tofore paid  to  B.  (firm)  are  to  be  repaid  to  I. 

7.  Converse  of  VI,  if  I.  or  any  vessel  under  charter  to  I.  engages  in  Florida 
phosphate  or  Maine  paper  trade,  directly  or  indirectly  (B.  to  give  detail  for 
this). 

8w  I.  to  cooi)erate  with  B.  in  chartering  vessels  to  be  suitable  for  developing 
Maine  business;  the  good  will  and  business  from  New  York  to  Maine,  and  the 
Florida  phosphate,  to  be  the  property  of  B.  Interests'  as  long  as  arrangement 
covered  by  this  memorandum  is  In  force,  and  whatever  good  will  and  business  B, 
has  in  P.  R.  carrying  trade  to  be  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  I.  during  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  Bull.  Mr.  Mooney  then  told  me  that  as  he  had  known  mc 
from  boyhood — I  had  brought  him  into  the  business  and  given  him 
his  opportunity — ^he  should  hate  to  see  me  lose  all  my  money,  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  me  that  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  liad  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  had 
decided  to  build  freight  steamers  like  ours  and  were  going  actively 
into  the  coastwise  business.  I  told  Mr.  Mooney  he  need  have  no 
worry  about  my  losing  money,  and  as  for  his  company  going  into  the 
coastwise  business  he  could  not  do  any  more  than  many  owier  inde- 
pendent steamship  companies  could  have  done,  and  it  would  be  with 
them  as  it  was  with  all;  that  if  he  could  build  a  steamer  that  could 
do  the  business  cheaper  and  better,  he  would  get  the  business;  if  he 
could  not.  we  would  retain  our  hold  on  it.  I  also  told  Mr.  Mooney 
that,  inasmuch  as  he  had  accorded  a  position  to  the  Insular  Line  and 
allowed  them  to  have  part  of  the  business  without  any  competition, 
he  ought  to  do  the  same  by  us. 

I  have  marked  this  statement,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  Mr, 
Mooney's  testimonv.  Mr.  Mooney  said  that  he  found  by  experience 
they  could  not  satisfy  everybody,  that  somebodv  had  to  have  a  part 
of  the  business  and  therefore  tfiey  had  let  the  Insular  Line  enjoy  a 
part  of  it  without  competition.  I  met  Mr.  Mooney  on  the  train 
coming  to  his  office  a  little  while  after  that  and  told  him  in  order  to 
end  the  fight  that  we  might  be  willing  to  bind  ourselves  not  to  bring 
out  more  than  60,000  or  70.000  tons  of  sugar  and  have  three  vessels 
in  the  trade.     Mr.  Mooney  said  they  mi^t  be  willing  to  allow  us 
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50,000  tons  and  two  steamers,  but  that  we  must  increase  our  freight 
rate  the  same  as  the  Porto  Rican  charges.  We  would  not  do  that.  In 
my  last  interview  with  Mr.  Mooney,  December  2,  1911,  I  told  him  I 
had  found  we  could  make  no  contract  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  raising  freight  rates.  Mr.  Mooney's  reply  was,  "  Very  well,  you 
are  the  smners  in  the  matter  absolutely,  and  you  will  have  to  take 
the  consequences." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mind  being  interrupted  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Time  and  again  it  has  been  testified  before  us  that  the 
rates  were  fixed  in  a  peculiar  way ;  conferences  would  get  together, 
and  if  a  man  wanted  to  raise  the  rate  he  would  tell  the  conference  so, 
and  if  he  wanted  to  lower  the  rate  he  would  tell  the  conference  so,  but 
there  never  was  any  agreement  about  it;  it  was  just  simply  settled  on 
that  basis,  but  the  substance  of  it,  as  I  understood  it,  was  tnat  no  man 
was  compelled  to  abide  by  that  result.  As  I  understand  you,  how- 
ever, when  you  refused  to  increase  rates,  they  tried  to  make  you  agree 
to  do  it  and  threatened  that  if  you  did  not  do  it,  you  would  have  to 
take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Bull.  Exactly  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  in  any  way  run  across  this  mild-mannered 
agreement  where  there  was  no  compulsion  or  threat  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  everybody  was  to  act  on  a  free,  agreeable  plan? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  exactly  understand  vou. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  run  across  this  kind  of  conference,  where 
there  was  no  compulsion,  no  threat,  but  everything  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  everybody,  and  if  it  was  not,  it  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  I  never  have.  You  see  we  never  have  been  in  the 
ring ;  we  have  never  been  on  the  inside. 

One  reason  I  have  for  making  this  extended  statement  is  that  you 
may  compare  the  three  testimonies  and  see  for  yourself. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  you  had  agreed  to  raise  your  rates  to  their 
rates  they  would  have  let  you  in,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Bull.  So  I  took  it ;  so  I  understood  it. 

In  the  printed  testimony  of  Mr.  Curtis  I  find  a  remark  of  Mr, 
Hardy's,  as  follows : 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Curtis,  you  are  fighting  for  your  existence  and  proiHjrty? 

Now,  what  is  Mr.  Curtis's  existence  in  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  steamship  business?  He  could  not  have  any  existence,  if  he  had 
not  in  some  way  been  able  to  compel  or  induce  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  to  let  him  alone.  While  they  have  fought 
everybody  else  they  have  let  him  have  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in 

Eeace.  In  other  words,  they  have  held  the  umbrella  over  the  Insular 
«ine.  Thev  fought  the  Peck  Line  until  they  drove  it  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Curtis's  position — the  Insular  Line's  position — is  simply  that  of 
middle  man.  He  charters  the  boats  of  Mr.  Luckenbach  and  of  Mr. 
Dimon,  and  they  make  a  good  round  profit  on  what  he  pays  them  and 
then  he  makes  a  large  profit  beyond  that.  According  to  his  own 
fitatement  he  only  put  in  $15,000  and  in  a  couple  of  years  he  had 
$100,000.  And  he  told  me  the  time  we  entered  into  the  business  he 
had  $200,000  in  the  treasury. 

As  to  Mr.  Curtis's  property  in  the  Porto  Rico  business,  he  has  none. 
As  far  as  I  know  he  has  never  bought  or  owned  a  steamer.    At  any 
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rate  none  of  the  steamers  that  he  runs  in  the  Porto  Rico  trade  belong 
to  him  or  his  company  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  spent  over 
$2,000,000  in  American  shipbuilding  yards  to  the  benefit  of  American 
labor — to  that  extent. 

He  says  in  his  testimonv  that  the  steamship  business  had  been  his 
pastime.    A  very  aCTeeabfe  pastime. 

The  Chairman.  And  profitable? 

Mr.  BuLu  Profitable  and  agreeable,  with  only  a  risk  of  $15,000  in 
about  four  years  to  have  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  that  out? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  minute.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his 
testimony,  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  his  company  has  been 
in  competition  with  the  steamship  combination,  because  one  of  his 
chartered  boats  had  taken  a  cargo  of  sugar  out  of  New  Orleans  to 
New  York.  Now,  he  ought  to  know  that  all  the  sugar  coming  from 
Louisiana  must  come  in  a  month  before  the  crop  comes  from  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba,  and  therefore  the  regular  steamers  can  not  carry  all 
the  sugar,  and  they  must  go  out  in  the  open  market  and  charter 
independent  boats. 

We  have  ourselves  taken  cargoes  of  sugar,  and  so  have  other  inde- 
pendent lines,  and  in  doing  so  there  was  no  thought  of  competition 
with  the  regular  liners.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Curtis  says  he  now  has 
a  steamer  loading  ties  in  Jacksonville,  which  he  wishes  you  to  under- 
stand is  in  competition  with  the  Clyde  liner  from  Jacksonville.  The 
Clyde  steamers  do  not  carry  the  ties.  The  ties  are  bulk  cargo,  open 
to  evervbody.  We  carry  them  largely  on  sailing  vessels.  We  wonld 
carry  them  in  our  steam  vessels,  but  it  is  too  slow,  too  cheap  a  cargo. 

Shortly  after  I  sold  out  my  interest  in  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  a  Mr.  Prince  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  was  being 
discriminated  against ;  that  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 
Co.  charged  him  a  higher  rate  of  freight  and  refused  to  take  his 
sugars  to  the  sugar  warehouses,  and  they  did  the  same  to  others.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  we  could  not  charter  him  a  vessel  or  put  him  in 
the  way  of  getting  one.  I  replied  that,  according  to  my  bond,  I 
could  not  help  in  that  way,  but  I  would  call  my  late  partner,  Mr. 
Knowlton,  who  was  then  manager  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.,  and  I  would  see  what  I  could  do  for  him.  I  called 
Mr.  Knowlton  up.  He  was  out,  but  his  assistant,  Mr.  Wrigley,  said 
he  would  communicate  with  him. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  said  he  had  done  so,  and  Mr.  Knowlton 
said  he  would  not  do  that  for  his  father.  Mr.  Prince  went  out  and 
started  the  Prince  Line.  He  chartered  a  steamer,  got  the  Porto  Rico 
I>eople  interested^  and  it  was  quite  a  success.  It  was  run  for  a  short 
time,  and  then,  1  am  informed,  was  bought  off  by  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  at  which  the  merchants  in  Porto  Rico 
were  so  disappointed  that  they  raised  considerable  money  with  the 
determination  of  starting  a  line  of  their  own  under  the  management 
of  a  voung  man  of  the  name  of  Danielson. 

After  we  had  started  the  competition  with  the  New  York  &  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  Mrs.  Danielson  came  in  our  office  and  said  she 
was  very  glad  to  see  that  some  steamship  companv  that  was  strong 
enough  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 
Steamship  Co.  and  give  them  the  punishment  that  they  deserved  had 
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been  started,  for  they  had  ruined  her  husband  and  were  the  cause  of 
his  committing  suicide.  The  man  did  commit  suicide,  but  whether  or 
not  that  was  tne  cause  I  do  not  know.  But  this  thin^  is  certain,  that 
just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Curtis  had  bought  out  this  PecK  Line  that  Mr. 
Danielson  managed  the  competition  from  the  New  York  &  Porto 
fiico  Steamship  Co.  ceased,  though  it  had  been  very  bitter  against 
the  Peck  Line. 

Further  than  that,  the  Peck  Line  had  run  boats  out  of  New  Orleans 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Insular  Line,  under 
charter  to  the  Peck  Line,  told  me  that  on  his  last  voyage  out  from 
New  Orleans  his  freight  list  was  $24,000,  which  gave  the  Peck  Line 
a  magnificent  profit.  Since  that  time  the  Insular  Line  has  run  no 
boats  out  of  New  Orleans,  showing  conclusiveW  that  was  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  arrangement  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the 
Porto  Rico  Line. 

To  further  show  vou  the  close  connection  between  these  two  lines 
there  [indicating]  is  an  advertisement  I  cut  out  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  February  17,  by  which  you  will  see  the  steamship 
GrnyHon^  which  is  under  charter  to  the  Insular  Steamship  Co.,  is 
now  running  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico  for  the  New  York  & 
Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  Why  does  not  the  Insular  Line  run  its 
own  steamer  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico?  Verv  evidently  be- 
cause of  their  agreement  not  to  do  so  with  the  Porto  ftico  Co.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  we  asked  Mr.  Luckenbach  if  he  would  charter  us  a 
boat  to  run  from  New  Orleans  to  Porto  Rico.  He  said  he  could  not 
do  so.  Of  course  we  imderstood  that  his  agreement  with  the  Insular 
Line  prevented  him. 

We  have  been  accused  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  starting  this  freight-cutting 
war.  That  is  partly  true,  for  when  we  entered  in  the  business  we 
found  that  the  rates  were  too  high.  Mr.  Hayden  Stone,  their  banker, 
said  that  he  told  them  they  were  holding  uie  rates  up  so  high  that 
they  would  invite  competition.  We  knew  well  that  we  could  run 
ships  at  the  price  and  make  a  nice  large  profit;  that  Mr.  Curtis  had 
made  his  large  profit  because  of  the  high  freight  rate.  Mr.  Curtis 
onlv  called  me  up  about  a  month  ago  ostensibly  in  reference  to  a  com- 
plaint he  had  to  make  against  one  of  our  agents,  but  in  reality  to  re- 
new his  efforts  to  get  us  to  withdraw  from  the  business.  He  said  he 
was  willing  now  to  let  us  have  two  steamers  in  the  trade  and  take  out 
50,000  tons  of  sugar;  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Berwind  and  see  if  he 
could  not  agi-ee  to  get  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  to 
join  him  in  this  arrangement.  He  asked  me  at  that  time  if  I  knew 
what  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  his  company 
had  lost  since  we  entered  the  business.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know. 
He  said  it  was  about  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bull  in  his  testimony  has  shown  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  us,  or  any  other  steamship  company,  to  obtain  a  berth  in 
New  York  for  any  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  to  carry  general 
cargo  or  package  freights.  Onlv  about  two  and  one-half  years  ago 
the  only  railroad  that  we  could  find  open  that  was  independent,  that 
would  giA'e  us  fair  rates  and  a  terminal,  was  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
Railroad.  We  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them  to  run  a  line 
to  Stockton.  Me.,  and  to  New  York.  We  made  a  long  contract 
with  a  paper  company  so  that  we  could  not  be  driven  out      That  con- 
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tract  is  now  in  existence,  and  we  are  maintaining  the  line.  The  con- 
sequence of  our  running  that  line  to  Stockton,  Me.,  is  that  we  will 
take  out  TOO  cars  of  potatoes,  a  necessity  of  life,  and  on  those  potatoes 
we  will  save  to  those  who  handle  them  $25,000  in  freight.  If  other 
railroads  and  steamship  lines  will  treat  us  and  other  independent 
steamshii>s  as  fairly  as  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  Co.  has 
done,  freight  rates  will  be  cheapened  on  canned  goods,  vegetables, 
cotton,  and  all  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  road  not  belong  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  svstem  ? 

Mr.  BiTix.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  at  present. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  gave  you  a  square  deal  ? 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir ;  they  gave  us  a  square  deal,  and  that  is  all  we 
ask. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  that  other  railroad  up  there,  the  Maine 
Central  ? 

Mr.  BcTLT..  Yes,  sir;  the  Maine  Central. 

The  Chair3Can.  Their  agent  was  here  the  other  day  and  he  con- 
ceded that  your  statement  was  correct,  that  they  favored  Portland 
and  Boston  because  it  gave  the  railroad  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  BiTLii.  Yes,  sir. 

In  regard  to  the  pier  matter  I  asked  my  partner,  who  has  that  in 
charge,  to  report  to  me  how  the  matter  stood,  and  he  has  written  a 
letter  which  I  will  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  marked  as  an  exhibit  by  the 
stenographer  and  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  116,  reading  as  follows:) 

New  York,  February  17,  1913. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bull,  New  York. 

Dbab  Mb.  Bull  :  We  have  been  trying  to  secure  a  pier  in  Manhattan,  or  part 
of  a  pier,  not  only  tor  our  Porto  Rico  business,  but  also  where  we  could  land 
potatoes  on  our  eastern  business,  for  over  two  years,  and  although  we  have  seen 
the  commissioner  of  docks  repeatedly  we  have  always  met  with  the  same  reply, 
that  there  was  absolutely  notiiing  that  he  could  offer  us. 

We  have  been  watching  the  piers  on  the  East  River,  and  about  three  weeks 
igo  succeeded  in  having  the  chairman  of  the  pier  committee  of  the  Maritime 
Exchiinge  make  an  arrangement  for  the  secretary  of  the  dock  department  to 
20  up  on  the  East  River  and  look  the  situation  over,  which  we  did  together, 
OiUaghan,  Norman,  secretary,  and  the  writer,  which  resulted  in  the  dock 
department  telling  us  if  the  Maritime  Exchange  would  agree  to  the  dock  de- 
partment leasing  to  us  one-half  of  Pier  33,  a  covered  pier,  they  would  be  glad 
to  recommend  it  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  thought  it  could  be  arranged. 

It  seems  the  Porto  Rico  Co.  heard  that  we  were  applying  for  this 
pier.  Wrigley,  of  the  Porto  Rico  Co.,  called  up  several  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  exchange  and  asked  them  to  vote  a^inst  the  thing.  A 
hearing  was  held  before  the  pier  committee  on  Friday  last,  and  the 
only  opposition  was  from  Mr.  Mooney,  the  Insular  Line,  and  two 
or  three  lightermen,  who,  we  understand,  do  all  the  work  of  the 
Agwi  lines. 

On  laPt  Saturday  Mr.  Wrigley  started  out  with  a  petition  trying  to  obtain 
signatures  of  the  members  asking  that  his  pier  be  held  as  an  open  pier  and 
be  not  leased  to  anybody. 

llie  particular  pier  that  we  are  after,  while  a  covered  pier,  is  one  of  tlie 
piers  that  has  been  set  aside  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  exclusive  lise 
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of  transient  vessels,  and  the  dock  commissioner  would  not  recommend  rescind- 
ing this  without  the  Maritime  Exchange  fully  standing  by  him  in  this  matter* 
hence  the  necessity  of  taking  the  above  action  in  the  matter. 
Yours,  truly, 

William  H.  R.  Killeen, 
Tre<isurer,  A.  H,  Bull  Steanuhip  Co, 

Mr.  Bull.  I  liave  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Porto  Rico. 
On  my  first  trip  there  a  few  years  ago  the  merchants  told  me  that 
they  had  been  assured  by  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 
andf  the  Insular  Line  that  they  intended  to  give  us  such  a  fierce  rate 
cutting  that  they  would  drive  us  out  in  six  months,  and  therefore  if 
they  did  they  would  be  at  their  mercy  and  they  could  not  give  us 
their  freight.  It  affords  me  considerable  satisfaction  to  know  that 
nearly  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  are  not  yet  driven  out. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  in  his  statement  that  Mr.  Bull  has  the  bear  bv 
the  tail.  There  is  no  doubt  about  our  having  the  bear  by  the  tail, 
and  we  intend  to  hang  on  to  it  until  we  get  our  fair  share  of  that 
bear's  hide  or  the  bear  gets  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  if  they  would  give  you,  say,  a  third 
of  the  tonnage  you  would  agree  with  them  to  restore  the  old,  ex- 
horbitant  rates? 

Mr.  BuLi^  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  feel  I  am  en- 
titled to  a  certain  amount  of  trade  in  Porto  Rico.  I  established  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and  have  been  in  the  trade  all 
my  life,  and  I  should  have  a  certain  amount  in  peace,  and  I  am  going 
to  fight  for  it  until  I  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  reasonable  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  At  a  reasonable  rate,  at  a  reasonable  profit.  Undoubt- 
edly we  are  very  insignificant  alongside  Mr.  Curtis's  bear,  the  steam- 
ship  combine,  but  Mr.  Curtis  ought  to  know  that  a  very  small  fly 
can  give  a  very  big  bear  a  terrible  sore  head. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  very  much  interested  about  his  profits  now. 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

I  desired  to  get  this  statement  before  you,  because  I  think  the  bet- 
ter you  become  acquainted  with  the  steamship  business  the  better 
you  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  Insular  Line 
being  hand  in  glove  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  1 

Mr.  Bull.  None  whatever.  There  is  every  evidence  of  that.  By 
comparing  my  testimony  with  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Mooney 
you  will  see  that  it  is  confirmed  by  their  statements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Bull,  were  you  asked  to  give  any  idea  that  you 
had  as  to  a  legal  remedy  for  the  situation  disclosed  by  your  t^ti- 
mony? 

Mr.  Bull.  Our  counsel  declared  that  we  had  a  first-class  case, 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  he  had  consulted  others  who  are  even 
better  posted  than  he  is,  and  they  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  it, 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  is  your  legal  remedy  against  this  so-called 
trust? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  people  in  the  way  of 
le^slation,  if  any? 

Mr.  Bull.  That  a  commission  should  be  formed  that  had  the  same 
authority  and  power  over  steamships  and  watei*  carriers  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  over  railroads. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  Over  the  port-to-port  rates  ? 

Mr.  Bni«L.  Over  the  port-to-port  rates  and  over  the  situation  gen- 
erally. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  regulate  port-to-port  rates  with- 
out  

Mr.  Buix.  (interposing).  I  had  the  hope  that  the  commission 
when  they  got  at  the  subject  would  find  a  way.  Of  course  we  would 
give  them  all  the  aid  we  could. 

The  Chaibhan.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Bull.  The  reason  why  I  favor  a  separate  commission,  to  have 
full  authority  over  water  rates,  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  has  authority  over  rail  rates,  is  that  the  situations 
«re  different.  Take^  for  instance,  on  our  line  between  Stockton  and 
Xew  York.  We  brine  the  papers  down  at  a  fair  profit  and  carrjr 
the  cores,  which  are  the  iron  ^pes  that  the  paper  is  wound  around, 
back  to  Stockton  at  a  loss.  The  same  thing  is  done  in  our  trade 
between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico.  We  carry  the  empty  molasses 
hogsheads  for  little  or  nothing  for  the  sake  of  the  rate  we  are  going 
to  get  homeward  on  the  molasses. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  to 
fix  a  rate  between  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  what  would  become  of 
the  tramp  steamer  ?  That  is  about  the  only  competition  there  is  now 
on  the  ocean.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir;  the  independent  tramp  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  should  fix  a  minimum  rate,  might  they  not 
drive  out  the  tramp  steamers? 

Mr.  Bun-.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do  that  exactly  on  every- 
thing, because,  as  I  have  just  stated,  we  carry  some  things  out  at  less 
than  cost — the  cores,  for  instance,  and  emptv  hogsheads  of  molasses — 
for  the  sake  of  the  freight  home  on  the  full  cask.  Then  the  tramps 
will  always  be  able  to  go  into  Porto  Rico  and  take  out  the  su^r  crop, 
because  there  is  so  much  of  it  that  two  or  three  centrales  can  join  ana 
charter  a  tramp  steamer. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  commission  did  not  fix  a  minimum  rate,  what 
function  would  that  commission  perform? 

Mr.  Bull.  In  the  first  place,  it  could  see  to  it  that  the  railroads 

Sve  the  tramp  or  independent  steamship  the  same  rate  of  freight 
[)m  the  interior  to  tidewater  that  they  aid  their  favored  steamship 
lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  be  rather  a  duty  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Bull.  All  right,  sir.  As  long  as  that  is  done  I  do  not  care  by 
whom  it  is  done.  Then  the  next  thing  is  to  see  that  the  railroads 
open  their  terminals  to  the  tramp  or  freight  steamer  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  are  open  to  the  regular  liners. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Right  there,  I  understand  the  regular  lines  claim  to 
have  rented  here  and  there  or  leased  wharves  of  their  own. 

Sir.  Bull.  In  many  cases,  yes.    In  a  great  many  cases,  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  those  cases  where  you  say  "  no  "  the  railroads  own 
the  terminals? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  mean  to  say  "  yes."  Supposing  the  railroad  owns  a 
certain  plat  of  land  on  the  water  front.  They  run  their  sidings  down 
(»n  that  land.  You  may  buy  land  adjacent,  and  they  would  not  run 
their  sidings  to  you,  and  you  can  not  get  them  to  do  it.    We  have 
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tried  it  several  times.    We  have  offered  to  buv  land  and  put  up  our 
own  terminals  at  out  own  expense,  but  the  railroads  have  refused. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  you  offered  to  build  these  sidings  for  the 
railroads?     You  offered  to  build  these  spurs? 

Mr.  Bull.  We  offered  to  build  our  own  docks,  our  own  terminals, 
If  the  railroads  would  run  their  sidings,  but  they  refuse  to  do  it  for 
any  independent  company. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  the  law  covers  that  now.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  think  the  best  way  would  be  if  a  commission  was 
formed  to  have  the  power  to  look  thoroughly  into  these  things.  They 
would  see  for  themselves  the  abuses,  ana  many  of  us  would  be  will- 
ins  to  help  them  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  examined  with  reference  to  that  point,  or 
had  examined  by  any  counsel  the  law  as  it  stands  now,  the  law  re- 
cently enacted  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  that  matter  now,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  situation  is  provided  for  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  or  in  the 
interstate-commerce  act. 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  come  here  more  to  put  before  you  the  state  of 
things  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  you  some  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know -two  facts,  one  is  the  impossibility  or  the 
diflSculty  of  an  independent  line  getting  terminal  facilities 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  other  is  the  refusal  of  the  railroads,  even  if 
you  build  your  own  wharves,  to  put  in  sidings,  And  give  you  your 
connections? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  there  any  other  abuses  which  you  think  this  com- 
mission should  correct? 

Mr.  Bull.  They  are  refusing  to  prorate  with  us,  give  us  the  same 
rates  from  interior  points. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  would  have  all  lines  given  the  same  prorate 
agreements  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  regular  lines  say  they  do  that  now  with  every- 
body that  will  publish,  under  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  their  through  bills  of  freight. 

Mr.  Bull.  My  son  showed  you  the  letters  from  the  railroads  and 
steamships  where  they  refused  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Had  you  published  your  through  rates  as  required  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  York.  We 
had  to  do  that  in  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  York ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Warfield's  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  He  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  position  of  the 
conference  lines,  as  he  called  it,  and  said  for  that  reason  he  had 
sought  admission  to  their  conference,  from  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  all  together  published  these  rates  at  an  immense  out- 
lay and  cost,  and  bore  the  expense  proportionately  to  their  interest, 
but  that  if  he  alone,  with  a  little  weak  line,  were  compelled  to  do  the 
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same  thing  by  himself,  it  would  break  him  up  in  business.  He  said 
this  conference  rejected  his  application  for  membership,  and  thereby 
he  was  excluded  from  all  benefits  of  the  prorating.  That  was  his 
statement.  And  further  he  said  that  any  one  member  of  the  confer- 
ence could  blackball  an  applicant  for  conference  membership.  Is  that 
your  understanding  of  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Bxnii.  We  have  never  applied  to  be  taken  in  any  conference; 
we  have  always  been  absolutely  independent. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  published  these  through  rates? 

Mr.  Bull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  And  still  do  not  get  the  prorate? 

Mr.  Bull.  Oh,  no;^  there  are  some  companies  that  are  friendly 
to  us. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Some  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  BuLU  Some  railroad  companies  that  are  friendly  to  us.  I 
mean  there  are  some  steamship  companies  that  are  friendly  to  us 
and  have  prorates  with  us. 

Mr.  Hasdy.  That  is  the  steamship  companies.  I  am  talking  about 
the  railroads.    Do  they  prorate  with  you  on  the  same  terms? 

Mr.  Bull.  Those  are  questions  you  want  to  ask  our  traffic  manager, 
Mr.  Ernest  Bull: 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  eastern  roads  refuse  to  prorate? 

Mr.  Bull.  No.  I  would  rather  have  our  traffic  manager  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  do  not  know  about  the  prorating  proposition? 

Mr.  Bull.  No.  Of  course,  I  have  seen  his  letters  from  the  differ- 
ent roads.     He  had  them  here. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  eastern  railroads  prorate 
alike  with  all  the  steamship  companies,  but  the  southern  railroads 
going  into  ports  in  the  interior  do  not  prorate  alike.  You  do  not 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  Bull.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that.  That  is  a  part  of  the  business 
that  I  leave  to  my  son  entirely. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  spoke  about  prorating,  and  you  are  not  posted 
cm  that.  Is  there  any  other  evil  you  would  have  this  commission 
correct?  You  have  spoken  about  the  terminal  facilities,  the  refusal 
of  the  railroads  to  build  sidetracks  if  you  build  your  docks,  and  this 
prorating  proposition.    Those  are  the  three  you  have  named. 

Mr.  Bull,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Is  there  any  other  evil  to  be  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  think  of  any  now.  I  would  like  to  give  that 
some  thought  and  lay  mjr  conclusions  before  the  committee  later. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  You 
can  submit  your  recommendations  in  writing. 

Mr.  Bull.  We  will  do  that,  sir,  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Habdy.  We  want  to  find  a  remedy.   . 

The  Chaibman.  The  law  with  reference  to  these  joint  tariffs  is 
found  in  section  6  of  the  Court  of  Commerce  act,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  names  of  the  several  carriers  which  are  parties  to  any  Joint  tariff  shall 
be  specified  therein,  and  each  of  the  parties  thereto,  other  than  the  one  filing 
the  fuime,  shall  file  with  the  commission  such  evidence  of  concurrence  therein 
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or  acceptance  thereof  as  may  be  required  or  approved  by  the  commission,  and 
where  such  evidence  of  concurrence  or  acceptance  is  filed  it  ^all  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  carriers  filing  the  same  to  also  file  copies  of  the  tariffs  in  which 
they  are  named  as  parties. 

That  is  the  provision  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  under  which 
the  railroads  and  the  water  carriers  file  joint  tariffs  with  the  com- 
mission, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Buix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  terminal  facilities  you  spoke 
of,  section  1  of  the  Court  of  Commerce  act  provides,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  paragraph : 

And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  provide  aiul  furnish  such  transiHirtation  upon  reasonable  request  therefor, 
and  to  establish  through  routes  and  Just  and  reasonable  rates  applicable 
thereto;  and  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  for  operating  such  through  routes 
and  to  make  reasouable  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  Uie  exchange, 
interchange,  and  return  of  cars  used  therein,  and  for  the  operation  of  snch 
through  routeB,  and  providing  for  reasonable  compensation  to  those  entitled 
thereto. 

Mr.  BrLL.  In  most  cases  the  railroads  have  their  terminals  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city — it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the  city  fit 
for  termmals — and  the  steamboat  can  not  get  in  tnere.  She  can  not 
go  anywhere  to  get  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Bull.  No,  sir;  nothing  further. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  furnish  for  the  record  a  communica- 
tion received  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Groves,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.  embodying  his  recommendations  as  to  remedial 
legislation. 

(The  recommendations  above  referred  to  were  marked  "Exhibit 
No.  117,"  and  are  as  follows:) 

1.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  empowered  to  make  minimum 
rail  rates  where  the  railroads  come  into  competition  with  water  lines. 

2.  All  water  lines  owned  by  railroads  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  have  jurisdiction  over,  and  all  such  railroad-owned  lines  be  compelled  to  carry- 
all freight  at  differential  class  and  commodity  rates,  less  than  the  railroads 
between  the  same  points,  the  differentials  to  be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

3.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  empowered  to  compel  all  rail- 
roads to  allow  all  responsible  water  lines  differential  rates  from  the  ports 
under  the  rail  rates  and  pro  rata  with  the  water  lines  from  all  their  interior 
territory. 

4.  All  canals  that  handle  intestate  business  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  authority  that  the  commis- 
sion have  the  right  to  establish  maximum  tolls. 

The  Chairman.  When  Mr.  E.  P.  Schwerin,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  the  Portland  & 
Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship 
Co.,  was  on  the  stand,  I.  asked  him  whether  any  rebates  are  allowed 
to  shippers  on  freight  moving  from  Mexican  or  Central  American 

Sorts  to  the  Pacific  coast,  particularly  to  San  Francisco.  Under 
ate  of  February  14,  1913,  Mr.  Schwerin  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
me,  from  which  it  appears  that  various  rebates  were  given.  His  let- 
ter will  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 
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(The  letter  above  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  118,"  and 
is  as  follows:) 

2401-165  Broadway, 
yew  York  City,  February  IJ,,  191S. 

Hod.  J.  W.  AI.EXAI7DEB, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries^ 

WaahingtOHj  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  h£>aring  before  your  committee  on  February  1,  1913; 

On  pnge  1820  you  ask  me,  "Are  there  any  rebates  allowed  to  shippers  on 
freight  moving  from  Mexic<'in  or  Central  American  ports  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
particularly  to  San  Francisco?" 

I  wired  the  truftic  office  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  in  San  Francisco 
this  question,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  they  advised  me  as  follows : 

During  tbe  cofTee  season  of  1908  and  1909  there  was  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
made  Central  America,  the  San  Francisco  tarlif  being  $10.  This  was  als9 
effective  the  following  season,  up  to  January  26,  1910,  when  the  rate  was  r^ 
duced  to  $3.  The  rate  on  sugar,  Central  America-San  Francisco,  $10;  but  for 
several  years  shipments  were  carried  at  a  rate  of  $5.  On  this  special  rate 
luive  occasionally  made  a  special  reduction  of  60  cents  per  ton,  the  last  one 
being  made  in  July,  19^.  Tariff  rate,  limes,  Acapulco-San  Francisco,  $10  per 
ton  measurement,  and  up  to  September,  1911,  there  was  a  refund  of  $2.50  per 
ton  to  shippers.  Tariff  rate  on  logs.  Central  America-San  Francisco,  up  to 
April  22,  1911,  was  $7.50  per  ton,  ship's  option.  On  this  rate  a  special  refund 
of  $2.50  was  made.  The  rate  was  then  made  $6  with  a  $1.50  refund  up  to 
September  12, 1911,  since  which  time  the  $6  has  Iraen  effective. 

Tbe  rate  on  bananas,  San  Bias  to  San  Francisco,  40  cents  per  bunch;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  Tropical  Fruit  Co.  have  very  light  bunches^ 
and  to  enable  them  to  make  shipments,  a  rate  of  $10  per  ton  weight  was  given 
tills  company. 

Charles  Butters  has  a  special  rate  on  shipments  of  ores,  concentrates,  and 
precipitates  from  Central  America  and  Mazatlan  to  San  Francisco  of  a  refund 
down  to  net  rate  one-half  per  cent  assay  value. 

They  state  that  these  are  the  only  exceptions. 

I  believe  that  all  other  specific  questions  asked  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
company's  written  reports  made  to  the  committee. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  P.  Sohwebin. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  February  21, 1913,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 

THTTBSDAY,   FEBB0ABY  80,    1018. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
(chairman)  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Hardy  and  Porter. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  M.  HOPKINS,  MANAGES  OF  THE 
TSANSPOBTATION  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  BOABB  OF 
TBABE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  suggest  that  you  proceed  in  your 
own  way  to  make  your  statement  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  HoPKiKS.  If  you  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  prepared  a 
written  statement  of  what  I  have  to  present  to  the  committee,  but  I 
will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible,  to  the  point. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  feature  of  this  bill,  particularly 
inquiring  into  the  extent  that  any  vessel  lines  engaged  in  the  inland 
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eommerce  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  railwaj^  companies,  and  the 
jeffect  such  ownership  or  control  has  upon  the  inlana  shipping,  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  to  the  ownership,  substantially  95  per  cent  of  the  railway 
mileage  between  Chicago  and  New  York  City  is  owned  by  the  trunk 
lines,  and  100  per  cent  is  controlled  by  the  trunk  lines.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  only  two  lines  easterly  from  Buffalo — ^the  Lackawanna 
Bailroad  and  the  Lehigh  Valley— that  are  not  owned  or  controlled, 
or  who  do  not  own  or  control  lines  from  Buffalo  west  to  Chicago. 
Those  are  the  two  independent  lines  easterly  from  Buffalo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  Lackawanna  and 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Their  mileage  is  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  entire  mileage.  So  when  I  say  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  mileage  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by  the  trunk  lines,  I  make 
exception  of  those  two  lines  only. 

The  Chairman.  What  lines  are  the  trunk  lines? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  What  we  term  trunk  lines  are  the  Erie,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  York  Central.  Each 
one  of  those  companies  that  I  have  named  own  or  control  lines  west 
from  Buffalo,  so  that  they  own  or  control  absolutely^  the  transporta- 
tion from  Chicago  to  New  York  City — ^Central  Freight  Association 
and  Trunk  Line  territory.  The  Lehigh  Valley  gets  a  large  portion  of 
its  business,  as  also  does  the  Lackawanna,  from  connectmg  lines  like 
the  Pere  Marquette,  the  Wabash,  and  those  lines  terminating  at 
Buffalo ;  but  the  control  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  these  other  trunk 
Mnes  that  in  substance  it  amounts  to  the  entire  control. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  100  per  cent  of  the  transportation  of  package 
freight  is  owned  or  controlled  by  these  trunk  lines.  That  is  to  say, 
you  can  not  ship  package  freight  on  the  Great  Lakes  except  in  a 
vessel  owned  or  controlled  by  these  trunk  lines.  Those  are  facts  no 
coie  will  deny.  The  result  of  that  ownership  or  control  is  substan- 
tially this:  The  record  taken  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's review  of  the  rates  made  bv  the  railway  companies — all- 
rail  and  lake  and  rail — for  a  period  of  40  years,  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  shows  these  facts  to  be 
true. 

That  in  1867  the  lake  and  rail  through  rates  from  New  York 
City  to  Chicago  were  68  per  cent  of  the  all-rail  rate. 

in  1868  they  were  67  per  cent. 

In  1872  they  were  70  per  cent. 

In  1901,  and  from  1893  to  1901,  they  were  72  per  cent 

From  1901  to  1907,  they  were  78.6  per  cent,  and  from  1907  up  to 
♦he  present  time,  1912,  they  were  82.6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  rail  ana  water  rates? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Have  come  closer  together.  Thejr  have  been  in- 
creased from  58  to  82  per  cent,  so  that  to-day  the  difference  between 
ihe  first-class  rate,  lake  and  rail  and  all-rail,  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  is  13  cents,  while  in  1807  it  was  84  cents. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  time  we  have  spent  millions  of  money 
cut  of  the  National  Treasury  deepening  harbors  and  improving  the 
lacilities  for  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  To  make  this  a  little  more  clear,  the  difference 
has  been  narrowed  from  58  to  82,  or  substantially  24  per  cent,  from 
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1867  to  1912.  Take  the  period  of  1893  to  1912  where  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  aU-rail  rate:  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York 
City  during  that  period  has  been  75  cents.  In  1901  the  difference 
between  the  all-rail  and  the  lake  and  rail  first-class  rate  was  21  cents. 
To-day  it  is  13.  And  so  on  in  the  other  classes,  down.  That  has 
been  accomplished,  not  by  the  reduction  of  the  all-rail  rate,  but' 
by  the    advance  of  the  lake  and  rail  rates,  wholly  on  the  lake  trans- 

Eortation  end  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  all  rail  carrier,  or  the  trunk 
ne,  gets  the  same  eamines  up  to  Buffalo 

The  Chairman.  From  New  York? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  From  New  York — when  the  property  goes  forward 
all  rail,  as  it  does  when  it  ffoes  forward  by  lake.  So  that  the  increase 
has  been  wholly  on  the  lake,  and  it  has  been  accomplished  by  reason 
of  this  control  and  monopoly  by  the  trunk-line  carriers  of  trans- 
portation on  the  lake.    Do  I  make  that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  Yes  j  it  is  very  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  the  situation  as  to  merchandise.  You  can 
not  ship  a  pound  of  merchandise  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  any  vessel 
except  one  owned  or  controlled  by  these  trunk-line  carriers,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  during  this  period  the  rates  of  transportation 
have  not  lessened  but  have  increased,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  ought  to  decrease  by  reason  of  the  increased  volume  of  business 
and  the  decreased  cost  of  transportation. 

The  situation  I  have  outlined  as  to  merchandise  is  not  true  as  to 
grain.  The  railway  companies  can  not  control  the  movement  of 
grain  and  other  bulk  products.  That  is  largely  handled  in  what  we 
call  independent  or  tramp  steamers,  which  make  their  rates  from 
port  to  port  without  reference  to  rail  transportation.  But  in  effect 
the  rail  carriers  do  control  the  rates  of  transportation  and  take  away 
the  value  of  cheap  transportation  on  the  Lakes  by  reason  of  their 
control  of  the  connecting  rail  transportation  beyond  the  Lakes.  I 
will  show  you  how  that  is  done.  The  rate  on  oats,  for  instance, 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  by  lake  is  approximately  1  cent  a  bushel, 
which  is  substantially  eouivalent  to  3^  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
thereabouts,  when  the  lake  insurance  is  added.  You  can  transport 
a  cargo  of  oats  for  about  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo. 

As  to  merchandise,  100  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  shipped  on  the 
Lakes  is  carried  in  vessels  owned  or  controlled  by  these  trunk  lines. 
You  can  not  ship  any  other  way,  because  there  are  no  rates  any  other 
way.  I  might  add,  what  I  have  not  already  said,  the  reason  of  that 
is  the  trunk  lines  own  the  dock  facilities  and  will  not  permit  dock 
facilities  to  tramp  steamers  except  at  exorbitant  prices ;  so  the  tramp 
steamers  can  not  engage  in  the  merchandise  business.  And  the  trunk 
lines  exact  the  same  revenue  from  Buffalo  or  up  to  Buffalo  on  the 
water-borne  traffic  as  they  do  on  the  all-rail  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  by 
water  is  the  same  that  it  is  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No.  I  mean  that  the  proportion  the  line  easterly 
from  Buffalo  earns  out  of  their  all-rail  rate  is  the  same  as  they  earn 
as  their  proportion  of  the  through  lake  and  rail  rate.  You  under- 
stand that  in  both  cases  the  traffic  is  covered  by  joint  through  rat^ 
and  out  of  the  joint  through  rate  the  trunk  line  earns  precisely  tkt 
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same  up  to  and  from  Buffalo,  on  the  all-rail  traffic,  as  it  does  on  the 
lake  and  rail  traffic.  So  that  the  increase  on  that  lake  and  rail 
traffic  has  been  wholly  an  increase  of  rates  on  the  lake,  and  not  of 
the  rates  of  the  rail  carrier. 

,  I  want  to  make  that  clear  in  your  minds,  because  that  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  position  we  have  to-day  on  bulk  traffic,  and  par- 
ticularly grain.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  but  I  want  to  use 
this  illustration.  On  grain  we  have  no  joint  through  tariffs  at  all. 
They  have  what  they  call  an  ex  lake  rate.  That  is  a  rate  on  property 
coming  off  the  Lakes  which  refers  particularly  to  grain ;  ana  that  ex- 
lake  rate  is  materially  higher  than  their  proportion  of  the  all-rail 
grain  rate  that  they  earn  easterly  from  Buffalo.  So  much  so  that 
while  the  rates  for  transportation  on  grain  are  very  cheap  and  very 
low  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  the  rates  from  Buffalo  are  so  high  as 
to  take  away  the  advantage  or  that  water  transportation  and  actually 
make  your  ag^egate  cost  of  transportation  by  lake  and  rail  higher 
than  the  all-rail  rate.  For  instance,  take  a  cargo  of  oats.  The  port- 
to-port  rate  by  the  tramp  steamer  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  is  about 
1  cent  a  bushel  on  the  average,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia  on 
oats  is  14  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which,  added  to  the  3  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  makes  a  through  ratd  of  17  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
lake  and  rail. 

The  Chairman.  From  Chicago 

Mr.  Hopkins.  From  Chicago  by  lake  to  Buffalo  and  from  Buffalo 
to  Philadelphia  by  rail.  Your  through  all-rail  rate  from  Chicago 
to  Philadelphia  is  14  cents.  So  it  is  cheaper  by  3  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  all  rail  than  it  is  lake  and  rail. 

That  difference  is  accounted  for  wholly  by  the  proportion  east  of 
Buffalo,  because  out  of  that  14  cents,  all  rail,  the  line  from  Buffalo 
to  Philadelphia  will  accept  about  7-J  cents  as  the  proportion  of  the 
all-rail  rate;  but  when  the  same  traffic  originating  at  the  same  point 
and  for  the  same  transportation  service  from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia 
comes  off  the  lake  they  want  14  cents  for  it.  The  same  situation  exists 
as  to  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  Mr.  Hopkins  to  point  out  on  the  map  the 
points  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (indicating  on  map).  Here  is  Chicago.  The  lake 
shipments  come  up  through  the  straits,  down  through  Lake  Huron 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  from  there  to  Buffalo.  The  all-rail  transporta- 
tion comes  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  then  goes  to  the  various 
trunk-line  points — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston, 
Now,  I  say  that  the  transportation  service  up  around  the  lake,  ap- 
proximately 900  miles,  costs  you  about  3  cents  on  the  lake. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Three  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  am  speaking  of 
it  on  the  basis  of  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  usually  given  m  bushels, 
but  I  have  put  it  in  hundred  pounds  to  make  a  comparison.  The 
through  rate  all  rail  to  Philadelphia  from  Chicago  is  14  cents.  Now, 
when  the  traffic  goes  via  lake  to  Buffalo,  as  I  have  stated,  the  trans- 
portation from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia  when  the  grain  comes  off 
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the  lake  is  about  14  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  but  the  division  of  the 
through  rate  and  the  all-rail  transportation 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  transportation  charge  when  it  comes  off  the  lake 
from  Buffalo  to  Philadelphia  is  14  cents,  whereas  if  it  is  part  of  the 
through  haul  by  rail,  it  is  only  3  cents? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  7|  cents.  To  make  up  the  aggregate  charge  you 
must  take  this  3  cents  plus  the  14  cents,  which  makes  17. 

Mr.  B[ardy.  All  rail  it  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  have  a  through  rate  of  14  cents.  So  by  lake 
and  rail  it  is  17  cents  against  the  all-rail  rate  of  14  cents,  or  about  a 
difference  of  3  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  pay  the  balance  after  they  get  to  Buffalo  by 
water.  If  they  paid  the  same  proportion  of  the  all-rail  rate,  as  you 
represent  there,  it  would  be  3  plus  7^? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  By  water  it  costs  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to 
carry  it  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo.  If  it  was  carried  by  rail  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  it  would  cost  7  cents? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  is  nearer  8  than  7. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  say  7  and  a  fraction.  From  Buffalo  to 
Philadelphia,  if  it  comes  off  the  water,  it  costs  14  cents.  If  it  is  car- 
ried by  rail,  it  costs  7^  cents? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  possibly  a  justification  for  some  of  that  dif- 
ference by  reason  of  the  fact  that  via  the  all-rail  route  you  do  not 
have  to  reload,  but  simply  to  switch  the  cars. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  true  in  nart  and  not  true  in  part.  You 
can  take  grain  and  stop  it  at  Bunalo,  put  it  into  an  elevator,  keep 
it  there  for  12  months,  and  then  take  it  out  of  the  elevator  and  get 
it  through  on  a  total  through  charge  of  14  cents.  That  is  what 
they  call  the  transit  privilege  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it  or  milling 
it  in  transit,  or  for  some  other  purpose.  So  the  terminal  service  at 
Buffalo  is  exactly  the  same  in  that  transaction  as  would  be  performed 
if  you  had  two  local  transactions,  or  the  transportation  of  grain 
coming  off  the  lake  and  then  going  all  rail. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  grain  coming  off  the  lake  if  it  was 
put  in  an  elevator  and  transshipped,  the  service  would  be  exactly 
the  same. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  it  was  put  in  an  elevator  and  transshipped  it 
would  be  exactly  the  same,  so  that  the  transportation  service  would 
be  performed  to  the  same  extent  in  both  cases.  It  would  not  be 
exactly  true  if  a  shipper  does  not  stop  at  Buffalo  at  all.  If  the  all- 
rail  transaction  went  through,  then  you  would  not  have  quite  as 
much  expense  as  you  would  have  on  the  water-borne  traffic.  The 
difference  would  be  in  the  terminal  service,  and  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  service  would  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  the  switching  rate, 
which  is  approximately  $1.60  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  be  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  $1.50  a  car  of  60,000  pounds 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  not  be  60,000  pounds  for  oats. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  minimum  on  oats  is  about  40,000  pounds.  It 
would  be  about  one-tenth  of  1  ]ier  cent. 
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Mr.  Porter.  Has  this  matter  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  has. 

Mr.  Porter.  What  decision  did  they  made  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  can  give  you  the  docket  number.  That  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  case  docket  No. 
8819.  Their  decision  was  adverse  to  our  contention,  and  our  con- 
tention and  the  remedy  is  this,  to  get  right  to  the  heart  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  Porter.  I  did  not  mean  for  him  to  digress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
unless  you  want  that. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  would  just  as  soon  come  to  it  now  as  at  any  other 
time.  The  remedy  we  suggest  is  this:  There  should  be  a  statute 
passed,  or  perhaps  an  amendment  to  the  act,  whereby  the  railroad 
companies  shoula  not  be  permitted  to  charge  more  for  the  same 
service  on  water-borne  tramc,  on  the  same  commodities,  than  they 
charge  on  all-rail  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  decision  of  the  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  was  adverse  to  our  contention.  That  was  the 
contention  we  made. 

The  Chairkan.  What  was  the  reason  given  for  it? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  did  not  concur  in  tne  reasoning.  The  reason 
they  gave  was  the  water-borne  traffic  was  local  traffic  to  the  railroad 
companies;  that  so  far  as  the  railroad  companies  were  concerned  it 
originated  at  Buffalo,  and  they  had  a  right  to  charge  more  as  a 
local  transaction  than  they  did  as  a  portion  of  the  through  trans- 
action.   The  fallacy  of  that 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Hopkins,  before  we  can  get  ultimately  to  the 
question  about  this  transportation,  the  local  and  through  rates  must 
be  the  same  where  the  service  is  the  same?  For  instance,  if  goods 
are  reloaded  and  handled  in  every  physical  way  just  the  same  as  on 
the  local  freight,  you  have  got  to  charge  the  same  on  through  freight 
as  you  have  on  local  freight? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  final  solution  of  the 
whole  thing? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  have  touched  upon  a  dispute 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  a  good  many 
shippers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  said,  and  this 
is  ^rmane  to  this  question,  that  you  can  not  compare  a  local  rate 
with  the  division  of  the  through  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  be  true  where  the  through  rate  covered 
one  continuous  passage  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Not  altogether;  sir.  Let  me  point  it  out  to  you. 
I  say  that  is  a  fallacy,  ana  I  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  you  have 
two  factors  in  any  transportation  service  in  making  your  rate.  You 
have,  in  the  first  place,  your  cost  of  terminal  service  at  either  end  of 
the  route,  and  that  is  exactly  the  same  whether  the  haul  be  long  or 
short.  Then  you  have  the  second  factor,  and  that  is  the  haulage 
charge  between  the  terminal  points.  My  contention  is  that  the  ham- 
age  charge  is  precisely  the  same  on  the  local  transportation  as  it  is 
on  the  through  transportation.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  made  a  ship- 
ment of  a  carload  of  grain  to  Buffalo  and  then  reshipped  that  gram 
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from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  and  made  another  through  ship- 
ment of  grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  by  the  way  of 
Buffalo^  you  would  have  exactly  the  same  transportation  service. 
You  might  have  the  two  cars  in  the  same  train  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  and  so  the  haulage  charge  and  cost  of  service  would  be 
precisely  the  same  in  those  two  transactions.  Your  local  shipment 
comes  to  Buffalo,  is  taken  out  of  the  train  and  switched  into  an 
elevator,  and  subsequently  reloaded  and  reshipped,  and  the  aggregate 
charge,  we  will  say,  is  10  cents  to  Buffalo  and  11  cents  beyond, 
or  21  cents. 

In  the  second  transaction,  the  one  moves  out  of  Buffalo  to  New 
York  City  on  this  local  shipment,  it  is  put  in  another  through  train 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  and  there  you  have  exactly  the 
same  haulage  charge  on  the  same  commodity  as  takes  place  on  vour 
through  transaction.  So  that  the  only  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
service  to  the  shipper  and  the  only  difference^  in  the  cost  of  the 
service  to  the  transportation  company  is  the  difference  of  the  cost 
in  your  terminal  service  as  between  your  two  local  transactions  and 
youi*  through  transaction;  which,  in  the  case  I  have  illustrated  at 
Buffalo,  would  mean  a  switching  charge  of  $1.50  to  the  elevator, 
and  a  switching  charge  of  $1.50  from  the  elevator  and  the  reloading 
on  the  car.  So  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  carriage  in  those  two  locd 
transacti<ms  could  not  exceed  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  through 
transaction  by  more  than  $8. 

Mr.  Habdt.  To  put  it  in  another  way :  The  aggregate  cost  of  the 
two  locals  ou^ht  not  exceed  the  aggregate  through  cost  except  the 
additional  switching,  etc.? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  beyond  the  additional  terminal  service. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  If  you  are  going  to  stop  there,  then  you  have  got  to 
make  the  through  rates  the  aggregate  of  the  local  rates  plus  any 
additional  cost  incurred  by  reason  of  transfer  and  transshipment! 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  less.  Your  through  rate 
would  be  the  aggregate  of  the  two  local  transactions,  less  the  terminal 
cost  on  those  local  transactions. 

Mr.  HAKDr.  Yes.  If  you  establish  that  as  a  principle,  then  you 
have  got  this  thing  settled,  but  as  long  as  you  allow  all  sorts  of  con- 
sequences and  sequences  to  competition,  and  let  the  railroads  meet 
the  emergencies,  it  will. just  mean  railroad  control? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes..  The  situation  is  exactly  this:  They  make  joint 
through  rates  on  merchandise — ^lake  and  rail  and  all  rail — because 
they  control  the  entire  transaction.  They  refuse  to  make  joint  rates 
on  the  grain  traffic,  because  they  do  not  control  the  entire  transac- 
tion. But  they  do  in  fact  control  it  by  reason  of  this  excessive  charpe 
on  water-borne  erain  eastward  from  Buffalo,  so  that  they  drive  the 
grain  off  the  Lakes  to  the  all-rail  lines. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Is  not  that  what  they  do  in  all  water  competition? 
By  reason  of  excessive  local  rates,  do  they  not  put  water  competition 
at  such  a  disadvantage  as  to  practically  destroy  it  in  a  great  many 
instances? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hahdt.  And  they  do  it  not  by  virtue  of  being  able  to  perform 
the  service  cheaper  than  the  water  transportation  out  by  virtue  of 
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having  control  of  the  connections  of  the  short-line  hauls  and  water 
transportation;  and  in  that  way  actually  destroy  all  water  trans- 
portation on  the  Mississippi  and  small  streams — ^in  fact,  large 
streams,  too. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  what  I  understand  the  situation  to  be 
to-day ;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  matter  I  am  familiar  with. 

The  Chairman.  Thejr  nullify  water  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  Buffalo  by  the  excessive  local  rate  from  Buffalo  on? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  It  merely  goes  to  the  form  of  the  tariff.  Both 
are  through  transactions.  You  start  a  cargo  of  grain  via  the  Lakes 
and  start  a  cargo  of  grain  all  rail.  The  Lakes  grain  may  get  in  and 
be  put  on  the  same  train  with  the  all-rail  grain  from  Bumilo.  The 
transportation  service  is  the  same  on  the  same  commodity.  It  is  the 
same  commodity,  and  both  commodities  are  moved  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  the  same  intermediate  expenditure? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  the  same  expenditure  at  this  point  and 
the  transportation  service  beyond. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  yet  your  commerce  commission  says  that  entitles 
them  to  a  higher  rate  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  did  say  it  in  that  case.  I  think  they  are 
wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Will  there  be  any  change  in  that  when  the  Erie 
Canal  has  been  completed  through  to  New  x  ork  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  we  can  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  it  will  not 
have  any  effect  whatever,  because  the  control  of  the  Erie  Canal  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  water  transportation  on  the  canal  belongs  to 
the  railroads? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir;  substantially  so. 

The  Chairman.  Although  the  State  of  New  York  has  put  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money  into  it? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes;  and  hoped  the  situation  would  change. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  doing  that  now  on  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  know  of  a  new  company  that  has  been  formed  to 
build  a  line  of  steamships  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  docks 
have  been  built  at  Minneapolis  and  St  Paul  to  aid  tnat  navigation. 
They  will  never  make  a  penny  out  of  it,  bectmse  the  Burlington  road 
has  a  water-level  line  to  Savannah,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  railway  companies  is  so  small  that  when  they  come  in  competition 
they  can  drive  the  river  out  of  business  and  always  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  they  have  done  it  by  making  higher  rates  to 
intermediate  points,  and  recouping  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  recoup  themselves;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  we  will  have  to  have  a  law  to  prohibit  that  before 
any  water  competition  can  exist? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  In  the  last  20  years  transportation  of  grain  from 
'St.  Louis  has  declined  from  something  like  14,000j000  or  15,000,000 
to,  I  think,  in  1010,  2,000,000.  It  is  being  driven  out  because 
the  rail  carrier  in  competition  with  the  TS'ater  make  the  rates  so  low. 
And  there  is  no  way  to  tell  whether  they  are  just  or  not,  because  we 
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can  not  segregate  the  cost  of  transportation  of  a  commodity  for  a 
given  distance.  The  accounts  of  the  railways  are  not  kept  in  that 
way.  The  railroads  do  not  care  to  keep  them  in  that  way,  but  onljr 
care  to  know  what  the  aggregate  cost  of  all  the  service  on  all  traffic 
is.  What  it  costs  to  carry  a  particular  commodity  will  perhaps 
never  be  known. 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  they  do  not  care  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  was  in  the  railroad  business 
for  25  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Their  only  interest  is  in  the  aggregate  result? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  is  all.  What  the  cost  is  on  a  particular  com- 
modity they  do  not  know.  They  only  compile  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  total  tonnage.  This  is  a  complicated  question,  and  perhaps  we 
never  will  find  out  what  is  the  cost  of  carrying  a  particular  com- 
modity a  given  distance.  They  know  the  net  result  of  their  opera- 
tions "shows  a  profit,  although  they  may  be  carrving  a  particular 
commodity  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate. 

The  Chaikman.  You  know  this,  howeverj  that  if  they  carry  a  cer- 
tain rate  on  a  commodity  parallel  to  the  river  which  is  50  per  cent 
less  than  on  the  same  commodity  for  the  same  distance  inland,  one 
or  the  other  is  an  unreasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  have  thought  so.  They  will  take  a  cargo  of 
grain  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  for  3f 
mills  per  ton  per  mile  because,  thCT  say,  it  is  in  competition  with 
Dulutn,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  When  we  get  out  here  to  South 
Dakota,  for  exactly  the  same  distance  they  want  8i  mills  per  ton  per 
mile  for  exactly  the  same  service  on  the  same  commodity.  They 
either  make  an  excessive  profit  in  one  case  or  a  loss  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Examples  like  that  are  found  all  over  the  country. 
The  question  is  whether  there  is  any  remedy. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  WTiat  I  said  in  regard  to  oats  is  true,  more  or  less, 
as  to  the  other  grains^  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  transporta- 
tion on  oats  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  lake  and  rail,  is  substantiallv 
the  same  as  the  all-rail  transportation;  that  is  to  say,  the  through 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  is  18  cents.  Out  of  that  18  cents  all- 
rail  the  carrier  from  Buffalo  to  Boston  gets  8  cents.  When  that 
Fame  character  of  goods — saj^  oats — comes  to  them  at  Buffalo  off  the 
lake  they  want  13  cents  .for  it;  or  if  you  take  an  interior  shipment. 
say  to  Albany,  there  i^  a  large  mill  at  Albany  which  uses  a  great  deal 
of  wheat  there.  The  division  which  the  trunk  lines  will  take  of  the 
through  rate,  the  division  easterly  of  Buffalo  to  Albany,  is  5  cents  on 
the  aU-rail  transaction,  but  when  the  grain  comes  off  the  lake  they 
want  10  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Haedy.  I  am  going  to  stop  you  right  there  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion. It  may  look  a  little  strange,  probably,  to  say  that  something 
must- be  done  to  prevent  the  railroads  from  fixing  their  views  on 
the  administrative  body.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been,  for  years  and  years  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  this  question, 
and  there  has  been  a  constant  driving  in  of  the  railroads'  ideas 
about  this  question.  They  have  imbibed  the  railroads'  theories 
and  the  ridiculous  part  of  it  is  that  for  vears  and  years  we  have 
heard  the  railroad's  advocates  say  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the  traffic 
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all  the  traffic  would  bear.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  rob- 
ber's maxim.  Both  the  courts  and  the  commission  have  heard  that 
without  a  frown,  and  to-day  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  a  commis- 
sion that  has  so  long  absorbed  these  ideas  about  the  railroads  having 
the  right,  on  local  freight,  to  charge  exorbitant  sums  in  order  to 
meet  coinpetition,  that  you  must  have  a  revolution  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Government  before  you  can  ever  get  abstract  principles 
of  right  applied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission?  Tney 
may  l)e,  and  are,  good  men,  but  they  have  become  so  permeated 
with  the  railroad  view  of  competition,  that  the  railroad  has  driven 
traffic  off  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  a  larger  extent  has  driven  it 
off  of  the  Lakes  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  has  destroyed  the  benefit 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  taken  charge  of  one  CTeat  canal  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania — leased  it  for  100  years  and  dried  it  up,  and  ran  a 
railroad  down  its  bed.  And  in  the  same  way,  where  they  have  come 
in  contact  with  water  competition,  they  have  put  it  out  of  business 
and  they  have  done  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  various  bodies  that 
were  constituted  by  this  Government  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
justice  done. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  those  men  have  just  lived  under  that  en- 
vironment until  they  have  that  view  to-day?  And  does  it  not  look 
like  a  perversion  of  reasoning?  Take  the  very  case  about  those  oats, 
where  the  case  was  carried  before  them,  and  the  railroads  were  sus- 
tained in  your  controversy. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think  the  commission  in  the 
case  has  decided  it  on  a  mistaken  theory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at.  Have  they  not 
adopted  the  mistaken  theory  and  become  wedded  to  it,  so  they  are 
incapable  of  getting  out  of  that  rut  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  must  bear  this  in  mind.  There  is  not  any  class 
of  litigation  that  is  so  complicated  and  complex  as  the  adjudication 
of  freight  rates,  because  tnere  is  no  system  and  no  scientific  basis 
of  making  freight  rates.  There  never  was  any,  and  as  the  country 
now  is  there  never  will  be  any,  because  industries  have  been  built  up 
often  in  uneconomic  locations  either  as  to  the  accumulation  of  raw 
material  or  distributing  production  in  that  territory.  Now,  to  make 
your  freight  rates  on  a  scientific  basis,  where  the  rates  will  decrease 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  increases-^that  is,  absolutely  defensible, 
but  to  do  that  you  are  going  to  ruin  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
of  investment  in  this  country,  because  the  business  has  been  built 
up  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 

You  must  recollect  we  had  no  law  on  this  subject  until  1906,  in 
fact.  While  the  interstate  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since 
1887,  it  never  was  a  law  in  fact  until  1906,  so  that  the  constructive 
legislation,  which  the  commission  is  doing — and  it  is  a  legislative 
body,  not  a  iudicial  body — is  a  matter  of  ]ust  a  few  years  and  they 
are  feeling  tneir  way  along  the  best  they  can. 

I  wish  to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  in  my  judgment,  you  have  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  body  of  men  to-day  who  are  a 
tribute  to  American  manhood.  Taken  out  of  the  body  politic  without 
special  training  in  that  line  of  business;  taken  out  of  the  different 
political  parties — they  have  had  the  courage  to  say  to  the  railroads  a 
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few  years  ago  when  they  attempted  the  enormous  advance  of  freight 
rates:  "  You  can  not  do  it,  because  it  is  not  fair."  And  you,  gentle- 
men, do  not  realize  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  those  men  to 
bring  about  that  advanced  rate.  They  are  honest,  conscientious  men. 
Sometimes  they  are  mistaken  in  their  views,  because  their  views  in 
many  instances  are  hypothetical  and  not  practical. 

What  the  shipper  is  interested  in  is  the  aggregate  cost  of  his  trans- 
portation, and  he  does  not  care  how  it  is  made  up,  whether  it  is  on  a 
rate  they  call  a  through  rate  or  whether  it  is  on  an  ex-lake  rate,  or  in 
demurrage  charges,  or  car-service  charges^  or  what  name  they  see  fit 
to  give  to  it;  but  what  he  is  interested  m  is  the  aggregate  cost  of 
transportation,  and  in  this  case  the  shipper  says:  ^^I  do  not  believe 
I  ou^t  to  pay  any  greater  transportation  charges  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  because  I  have  utilizea  the  Lakes  than  I  would  pay  if  I 
utilized  the  rail  service  up  to  Buffalo." 

I  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make  in  regard  to  the  coinmission. 
I  wish  to  say  they  are  nonest,  conscientious,  and  hard-working  men. 
These  problems  are  tremendously  complicated,  and  they  are  working 
at  their  solution  day  and  night,  every  day  in  the  year,  except  in  vaca- 
tion time ;  but  you  ought  to  have  on  your  commission  some  practical 
railroad  men  to  get  at  these  things,  not  in  a  theoretical,  but  in  a  prac- 
tical way. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  I  wish  to  say  that  by  what  I  said  I  did  not  intend  to 
impugn  or  attack  in  the  remotest  way  the  personal  integrity  and 
honesty  of  these  men,  but  we  know  that  on  political  theories  men  are 
governed  by  their  environment,  and  we  know  that,  however  honest 
a  man  may  oe,  a  theory  is  the  hardest  thing  to  knock  out  of  his  head. 
You  present  a  matter  which  has  frequently  been  presented  here, 
namely,  that  rights  have  grown  up  under  tnese  practices  that  are 
wrong;  in  other  words,  based  on  vested  rights  oi  long  custom^  and 
practice.  I  heard  that  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  once  in  an 
argument  in  which  it  was  claimed  certain  discriminatory  rates  in 
favor  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ought  to  be  maintained,  although  unjust 
toward  other  cities,  for  the  reason  people  had  moved  into  Atlanta 
and  had  made  their  investments  in  Atlanta  on  the  strength  of  these 
discriminations  in  favor  of  Atlanta.  In  other  words,  they  had  a 
vested  right  in  a  wrong  practice. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  a  vested  right  which  grew  out  of  a 
wrong  practice  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  vested  right  which  had  grown  out  of  a  wrong  prac- 
tice, and  they  therefore  sought  to  continue  a  wrong  practice  JSecause 
of  their  interests.  Now,  until  you  are  prepared  to  fight  that  doctrine 
of  vested  rights  based  on  wrong  practices  and  to  go  straight  to  the 
right  principle,  you  can  never  get  relief  from  the  conditions  jou  are 
complaining  of  there  in  Chicago.  But  the  thing  that  makes  it  diflfi- 
cult  for  Congress  to  act  is  this:  Every  city,  like  St.  Louis,  having  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  railroad  rates,  given  in  order  to  kill  water 
transportation— having  that  advantage  over  all  her  surrounding 
cities— clings  to  that  advantage  and  fights  in  Congress  any  law  that 
wai  get  down  to  the  just  principles,  and  whenever  you  attempt  to 
adcypt  a  just  principle  and  a  principle  that  wipes  out  discrimination 
in  fevor  of  these  water  cities,  you  find  the  representatives  from  every 
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one  of  those  cities,  from  self-interest  alone,  just  as  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  reform  as  are  the  railroads  themselves.  That  is  what  we  have 
to  contend  with.  We  have  representatives  probably  from  the  South 
and  from  your  city,  that  when  the  shoe  pinches,  will  fi^ht  for  this  dis- 
crimination;  we  have  such  representatives  probably  &om  St.  Louis, 
from  Memphis,  from  Cincinnati,  and  from  all  those  towns. 

For  instance,  as  in  a  case  of  Omaha  against  Lincoln,  Nebr.  We 
have  those  representatives,  everyone  fightmg  on  this  ground,  while 
the  man  from  an  interior  point  like  my  own,  where  the  recouping 
takes  place  and  where  we  pay  three  times  the  rate  on  the  freight  of 
the  same  quantity  and  quality  that  they  do  for  similar  freight  where 
the3^  have  water  competition,  is  helpless  unless  the  great  cities 
will  finally  reach  the  conclusion  there  is  something  more  than  get- 
ting an  advantageous  rate.  The  general  idea  of  a  city  like  St  Louis 
is  tnat  they  do  not  care  what  the  rate  is,  provided  they  get  a  better 
rate  than  their  competitors.  Now,  if  you  can  reach  the  ultimate 
conclusion  that  what  you  want  is  the  lowest  rate,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  right  rate  for  your  city  as  related  to  the  surrounding  cities, 
then  the  wnole  country  can  march  together  and  redeem  this  city 
and  put  back  some  transportation  on  the  water  and  let  the  water 
carry  its  just  proportion  of  the  freights.  Were  that  done,  we  would 
not  have  a  condition  of  congestion  by  rail  because  there  is  no  water 
transportation  to  help  it  out,  but  the  whole  country  would  be  im- 
proved; also  our  expenditures  for  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
and  particularly  for  river  improvements,  would  then  be  justified. 
But  until  we  do  have  such  relief  we  are  acting  the  part  of  the  foolish 
husbandman  to  throw  money  into  the  Mississippi  River,  and  you 
also,  in  opening  up  your  great  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
in  order  to  get  your  connection  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf.  Such 
projects  will  DC  absolutely  useless  unless  you  first  control  the  power 
of  the  railroads  to  kill  that  water  transportation,  either  by  owning 
boats  on  it  or  by  these  cutthroat,  competitive  methods. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  Mr.  Hopkins  makes  is  this :  These 
cities  have  grown  up  under  these  conditions.  Take,  for  instance, 
manufacturing  in  New  England;  they  do  not  have  any  coal;  they 
have  no  cotton;  they  have  no  wool;  all  the  raw  material  is  shipped 
into  New  England;  but  those  industries  have  been  built  up  there, 
and  they  are  going  to  fight  for  a  low  commodity  rate  that  they  may 
get  the  raw  material  into  New  England  for  the  purpose  of  being 
manufactured.  We  had  a  representative  of  the  Jlew  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  here  the  other  day.  That  railroad  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  tfie  clause  in  the  Panama  Canal  bill  prohibiting 
railroad-owned  ships  from  going  through  the  Panama  Canal.  He 
said: 

Our  Interests  are  In  New  England;  our  plant  is  there:  our  railroads  are 
there ;  our  stock  is  owned  there  by  the  people  of  New  England ;  these  great  indu9> 
tries  have  been  built  up  there;  and  it  is  in  our  interest  to  make  a  cheap  rate 
on  cotton  and  coal  and  wool  into  New  England  to  furnish  these  mills  with  the 
fuel  and  the  raw  material.  Our  existence  and  the  existence  of  these  factories 
and  mills  depends  upon  it  Now,  if  you  apply  the  yard  stick  to  New  England, 
of  course  New  England  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  manufacturing  business  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that.  I  think  you  have 
got  to  deal  with  these  practical  questions  in  a  practical  way. 
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The  Chaikman.  If  these  great  industries  had  been  built  up  near 
ihe  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material,  the  cotton  manufacturing 
would  be  in  the  South,  and  the  wool  manufacturing  would  be  in 
the  West,  or  near  the  source  of  supply,  but  these  illogical  and  un- 
natural conditions  exist,  and  we  do  not  see  any  opportunity  to  change 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  that  res^ard. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  had  a  supposed  vested  right  in  a  supposed  wrong 
in  slavery.  Now,  if  New  England,  or  any  other  community,  is  al- 
lowed to  say  they  have  a  vested  right  under  which  they  mav  levy 
tribute  upon  the  balance  of  the  country  in  order  to  sustain  the  ad- 
vantage given  them  by  wrong  practices,  we  shall  never  get  any  just 
relation  as  long  as  we  recognize  that  as  a  principle. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  vested  rights.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  abstract  morality  or  of  equity  as  between  these  different 
points;  it  is  a  question  of  selfishness  that  will  absolutely  control. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  it  gets  back  to  the  question:  Shall  New  Eng- 
land— ^I  do  not  know  that  it  applies  there  more  than  elsewhere — 
have  cheap  rates  to  build  up  her  industries  by  imposing  exhorbitant 
rates  on  other  portions  of  the  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  other  selfish  fellows  get  in  the  majority 
and  take  it  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  it  belongs  to  both  of  us,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  that  is  an  ideal  condition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  the  man  contending  for  the  simple  justice  of 
it  is  occupying  a  better  position  than  the  man  who  wants  an  unjust 
advantage  because  he  had  it  before. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  point  I  am  making  in  this  case  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  railway  company  has  no  right  to  take  away  the  advantage 
of  vour  location. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  exactly  where  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  have  no  right  to  take  away  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  cheap  water  transportation,  or  whatever  natural 
advantage  comes  to  you  by  reason  of  location.  Now,  that  is  exactly 
what  they  have  done  in  our  case,  and  my  judgment  is  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  requiring  carriers  to  accept  the  same  revenue  on  water- 
borne  traffic  they  do  on  all-rail  traffic  on  like  and  contemporaneous 
?ervices  for  the  same  commodity.    I  believe  that  is  the  solution  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  your  idea  is  you  can  not  get  that  until  the  law 
compels  the  commission  to  give  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  the  Panama  act  is  going 
to  help.  The  Panama  act  requires  a  divorcement  between  competing 
rail  and  water  lines.  Now,  that  probably  would  furnish  the  solu- 
tion if  that  is  absolutely  carried  out  in  good  faith  on  your  Mississippi 
River  situation  and  on  the  Lakes,  because  then  you  will  have  com- 
petition on  the  Lakes  between  carriers  of  merchandise,  providing  the 
independent  carrier  has  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  other  vessels,  and  has  opportunity  to  use  the  docks  at  Buf- 
falo of  the  all-rail  carriers.  Someoody  must  furnish  some  free  docks 
there,  if  the  Panama  bill  is  to  be  of  anj  value  in  this  divorcement, 
because  while  the  law  might  be  complied  with  and  the  ownership 
between  railways  and  water  lines  absolutely  dissolved,  it  is  of  no 
practical  value  if  the  railway  companies  are  going  to  let  these  vessels 
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use  their  docks  at  no  charge  or  at  a  nominal  charge,  and  deny  the  use 
of  their  docks  to  independent  vessels. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Who  owns  the  docks  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  railway  companies.  There  are  some  privately 
owned  docks  there,  but  for  tne  most  part  they  are  owned  by  the  rail- 
way companies.    There  are  no  municipal  docks. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  the  case  of  the  mimicipal  or  privately  owned  docks, 
do  the  railway  companies  furnish  the  same  facilities  for  the  use  oi 
them  that  they  do  for  their  own?  Do  they  furnish  the  same  con- 
nections? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  the  independent  carrier  does  not  carry  mer- 
chandise to-day.  He  can  not.  because  he  has  no  docks.  There  are 
some  privately  owned  docks  wnich  he  could  use  at  Chicago,  but  when 
he  gets  to  Bunalo  he  has  no  place  to  unload.  All  the  docks  are  owned 
by  the  rail  carriers  at  Buffalo,  and  they  will  not  permit  the  use  of 
those  docks  by  the  independent  carriers,  except  at  an  exorbitant 
charge.  The  result  is  there  is  not  a  package  of  freight  carried  on 
the  Lakes  by  the  independent  vessels.  But  in  case  of  grain,  it  is 
taken  from  the  elevators  located  on  the  water  slips  at  Chicago  and 
delivered  at  the  elevators  similarly  located  at  Buffalo.  Those  are 
mostly  independent  elevators ;  that  is,  not  railroad  owned. 

The  Chairman.  If  Congress  would  provide  in  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors act  that  no  appropriation  hereafter  be  made  to  deepen  any  chan- 
nel or  harbor  until  the  city  shall  regain  control  of  and  maintain 
independent  docks,  I  think  that  woula  do  a  great  deal  toward  solv- 
ing that  situation. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  just  wish  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
act  is  not  going  to  correct  this  situation,  so  far  as  the  transportation 
of  bulk  freight  on  the  Lakes  is  concerned,  because  the  independent 
carrier  transporting  this  bulk  freight  has  no  docks  to  use,  and  we 
will  be  in  precisely  the  same  situation  under  this  new.  law  as  we  are 
to-day,  because  of  this  excessive  charge  easterly  from  Buffalo.  That 
is  our  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  if  the  Literstate  Commerce  Commission 
permits  them  to  absorb  that  differential  in  the  increased  rate  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York,  it  would  not  be  apt  to  help  vou  in  that  event. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  only  wajr  we  can  obtain  relief,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
amendment  of  the  act  prohibiting  the  carrier  to  charge  more  on  water 
traffic  than  on  the  same  commodity  on  railway  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  that  effort,  if  you  can  possibly 
get  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  seems  to  be  the  solution  of  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  railroad 
problem,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  problem.  There  is  an  evolution  tak- 
ing place,  slowly  and  surely,  in  the  freight  rates  in  this  country  and 
the  manner  and  method  of  making  them  and  the  assessing  of  the 
charges.  We  are  getting  away  from  assessing  a  charge  under  a  name 
merdy,  and  we  are  getting  more  to  the  substance  of  the  transaction. 
We  speak  of  through  rates,  then  section  6  provides  for  the  separately 
established  rate,  that  it  shall  be  applicable  to  through  shipments; 
then  you  have  your  local ;  the  substance  of  through  transportation  is 
practically  the  same,  and  the  only  difference,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
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is  the  cost  of  terminal  expenses.  It  does  not  follow  because  you  call 
a  thing  by  a  particular  name  that  is  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
Get  through  the  theory  to  the  bald  fact  of  what  the  railway  company 
does  under  each  one  of  these  transactions,  and  then  analyze  it. 
Then  I  believe  you  have  to  compare  a  rate  that  a  carrier  makes  in 
meeting  alleged  water  competition  with  another  rate  for  the  same 
service  where  that  alleged  water  competition  does  not  exist,  because 
if  you  do  not  do  that  then  you  are  going  to  put  on  some  class  of 
traffic  an  unjust  burden  as  compared  to  the  other  class  of  traffic.  In 
other  words,  I  think  we  mav  say  it  is  fundamentally  sound  that  each 
particular  commodity  should  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
transportation  and  no  more. 

Now,  if  by  reason  of  alleged  water  competition  you  can  carry  some 
commodities  at  a  very  low  rate,  if  that  is  below  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, you  have  necessarily  to  recoup  yourself  on  some  other  com- 
modity by  charging  a  rate  which  is  uniair.  My  belief  is  the  real 
difficulty  in  our  railway  situation  to-day,  and  the  real  foundation  of 
the  prejudices  of  the  public  against  the  railways,  is  not  in  the  oper- 
ation, but  it  is  in  the  financing.  They  are  trving  to  earn  a  sum  of 
money  on  fictitious  valuations  in  excess  of  wliat  they  can  earn  and 

Eve  the  service.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must 
given  the  power  over  the  issuance  of  securities,  stocks,  and  bonds. 
They  must  be  given  power  over  the  physical  operations  of  railways — 
supervision  over  the  physical  operations.  They  now  have  power 
only  in  the  question  or  revenues.  They  fix  the  revenues  of  the  car- 
riers. Now,  if  they  had  the  entire  power  over  the  entire  situation, 
what  we  are  suffering  from  to-day  could  be  remedied.  Hundreds  oi 
instances  in  the  State  of  Illinois  have  come  to  my  notice  where  a 
man  has  not  had  a  car  to  ship  a  carload  of  grain  in  30  days.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  an  advance  of  grain  rates  in  Illinois,  effective 
the  15th  of  March.  Men  have  boUj^ht  the  grain  in  the  country,  de- 
liverable in  the  month  of  March.  Tney  are  trying  to  get  it  in  before 
that  advance  is  put  in  effect.  The  advance  will  amount  to  one-half 
a  cent  per  bushel.  They  can  not  ffet  cars  to  move  the  grain.  The  rail- 
way companies  say:  "We  should  like  to  furnish  more  cars,  biit  we 
have  not  any  more  money  to  get  them."  If  the  commission  had  power 
over_  the  entire  railway  transactions,  from  the  financing  to  the 
physical  operation,  and  over  the  rates  and  revenues  and  everything 
pertaining  to  it,  then  they  would  be  in  position  to  judge  whether 
that  is  true  or  not.  Then  they  would  be  in  position  to  say  to  the 
railroad  companies :  "  You  do  require  more  money ;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that ;  but  in  raising  that  additional  revenue  we  are  going 
to  see  that  it  is  expended  where  and  in  such  a  way  that  you  will 
perform  additional  service  for  this  additional  compnensation.  It  shall 
go  into  cars  and  side  tracks."  No  such  jpower  is  in  the  commission 
to-day,  so  as  a  consequence  any  additional  revenues  may  be  ex- 
pended for  some  other  purpose  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public.    I  believe  legislation  of  that  character  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the 
report  of  the  commerce  bill  when  pending  before  Congress,  but  it 
was  stricken  out,  unwisely,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  provision  to  limit  the  issuance  of  se- 
curities? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  as  far  as  it  went.  I  do  not  think  it  covered 
the  right  to  supervise  the  character  of  service  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  to  limit  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds 
and  to  control  the  purposes  for  which  they  might  be  issued. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  The  commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  more 
power  than  any  regulative  body  of  the  United  States — much  more 
power  than  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has  power  over 
ihe  entire  transaction — ^the  financing  of  the  railroads,  the  physical 
operation,  and  the  revenues — and  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  have  that  power. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  the  utility  commission  of  New  York,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Porter.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  have  finished,  except  to  say  this  one  word :  Some- 
body ought  to  provide  docks. 

Mr.  Porter.  That  was  the  (question  I  was  soine  to  ask  you  about. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  am  not  goin^  to  say  whether  they  i^ould  be  pro- 
vided bv  the  municipality,  Dy  the  State,  or  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, ^here  are  arguments  in  favor  oi  each  plan.  Municipalities 
say :  **  We  should  not  be  burdened  with  it,  because  the  benefit  to  us  is 
small.""  The  State  says :  "  Largely  the  traffic  that  passes  over  these 
docks  is  interstate  traffic  and  not  State  commerce.  We  should  not 
bear  that  burden.'' 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  suggested  was  the  Government  ought  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  divided ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
But  it  ought  to  be  done;  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  on  that.  We 
should  have  free  docks  in  all  these  great  lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  condition  exists  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  There  is  just  one  other  thing,  if  I  may  take 
another  minute.  I  want  to  show  how  this  thing  is  worked  m  the 
transportation  of  ffrain.  Take  it  in  the  year  1895;  the  quantity  of 
oats  shipped  by  lake  from  Chicago  was  21  per  cent  of  the  total  snip- 
ments  by  lake  and  by  rail.  In  1909  it  was  11  per  cent,  and  that  is 
true  proportionally  of  all  other  kinds  of  ^ain.  Some  years  it  is 
more  and  others  less.  Of  course  a  man  is  gomg  to  ship  by  lake  where 
there  is  any  advantage  at  all.  But  the  amount  of  the  shipments  bv 
lake  has  been  decreasing  as  the  railways  have  lowered  their  all-rail 
rates  and  increased  their  ex-lake  rates.  Ex-lake  rates  were  advanced 
in  U»07, 1008,  and  1911  from  Buffalo  to  trunk-line  territory.  The  all- 
rail  rates  were  not  changed  in  that  period,  except  to  be  reduced  some- 
what, so  they  have  gradually  narrowed  the  difference  that  at  one  time 
existed  between  the  lake-and-rail  and  the  all-rail  rates. 

There  was  one  time  when  the  trunk  lines — and  that  was  when  I  was 
in  the  railway  service — accepted  the  same  revenue  from  Buffalo  on 
grain  and  its  products,  whether  it  was  water  borne  or  all  rail,  but 
when  they  finally  got  control  of  the  merchandise  transportation  and 
could  not  control  the  transportation  of  grain,  bulk  freight,  they 
sought  to  accomplish,  and  did  in  fact  accomplish,  a  control  indirectly, 
because  they  could  not  do  it  directly,  by  advancing  their  rates  easterly 
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from  Buffalo,  where  they  are  so  much  now  in  excess  of  what  they 
earn  on  the  all-rail  traffic. 

Mr.  PoRTEaL  The  inquiry  I  wished  to  make  of  you  is  'this:  It  has 
been  my  observation  all  over  the  country,  wherever  river  or  lake  im- 
provement is  attempted,  the  railroads  have  immediately  secured  the 
wharf  rights.  In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  they  do  it  bj  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  I*  wished  to  ask  you  if  those  wharf  rights  in  Chi- 
cago were  secured  by  the  same  kind  of  proceedings  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Not  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  PoRTEH.  I  may  correct  that  by  saying  by  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings and  by  municipal  grants. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  they  were  secured 
in  Chicago,  because  I  have  only  been  in  Chicago  a  few  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  detail.  But  tKey  are  different.  The  railroads  own 
some  terminals  there  on  the  waterways  and  there  are  privately-owned 
terminals.    How  the  railroads  acquire  them  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  all  have  been  purchased. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  But  in  Duluth,  for  instance,  there  are  very  large  ore 
docks  and  coal  docks  of  private  ownership,  and  large  dockage  facili- 
ties owned  by  the  railway  companies  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Barnes  said  there  were  no  docks  open  for 
package  freight  at  Duluth.    They  have  the  same  difficulty. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  He  says,  too,  that  another  reason  why  this  rate  on 
package  freight  is  so  high  is  that  the  steamers  carrying  package 
ireight  use  the  old  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading — very  expen- 
sive methods.  They  do  not  use  the  modern  methods  m  loading  and 
unloading  grain  and  other  similar  commodities;  that  the  railroads 
own  the  vessels  and  they  do  not  increase  the  facilities  so  that  the  cost 
would  be  cheapened. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  he  savs  that  the  water  transportation 
rate  has  been  the  adopted  charge  of  tVie  railroads,  and  they  do  not  try 
to  favor  them  and  they  do  not  try  to  increase  their  efficiency.  They 
adopt  the  same  old  methods  of  30  years  ago  of  loading  and  unloading, 
and  do  not  care  whether  that  comes  down  naturallj'  or  not.  They 
only  want  to  fill  up  the  railroad  situation. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  shut  out  water  competition? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Yes.  There  are  a  great  many  excellent  vessels  out 
of  service  to-day  because  they  can  not  make  money,  because  they  can 
not  handle  package  freight  and  can  not  get  enough  of  the  bulk 
freight.  The  rate  on  the  Lakes  on  bulk  freight  probably  is  as  cheap 
as  it  can  be  made  until  you  get  larger  sized  vessels  or  some  meUiod 
of  cheapening  the  cost.  There  is  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  lake 
transportation  service  where  the  carriers  can  compete;  but  the  car- 
riers do  not  compete  on  the  package  freight,  because  they  are  all  rail- 
road-owned carriers  and  do  not  have  to  compete.  They  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
for  coming,  and  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  statement  you 
have  made. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  would  like  Mr.  Hopkins  to  prepare  and  append  to 
his  statement,  as  briefly  as  he  can  condense  it.  the  legislative  reme- 
dies he  would  like  to  see  put  on  the  statute  books. 
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Mr.  Hopkins.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  oflfer  my  suggestions.  I  do  not 
say  I  can  furnish  a  panacea. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  you  to  take  plenty  of  time  and  give  us  your 
su^ffestion  about  what  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Covering  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  and  any  other  situation  covering  water  and  rail 
competition. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  If  you  gentlemen  will  allow  me,  my  suggestion  as  to 
a  general  remedy  is  that  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion more  power  to  cope  with  this  particular  situation.  I  think  the 
remedy  lies  in  requiring  the  railroads  to  account  for  their  revenue, 
and  the  suggestion  I  offer  is  that  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  supervisory  power. 

The  Chairman.  Make  your  suggestion  just  as  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  you  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  as  you  would  do  if  you  were  the  legislative  power. 

The  Chairman.  Not  covering  this  situation  particularly,  but  the 
whole  situation. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  you  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Whatever  suggestions  I  make,  I  will  offer  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

TESHMONT  OF  H£.  T.  C.  F.  HEBSILL,  SEGKETABY  OF  THE 

CHIGAGO  BOABD  OF  TBADE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Merrill.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins  and 
his  replies  to  your  inquiries  having  brought  out  so  fully  the  thought 
we  have  in  mind,  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  very 
much  of  your  time  or  go  over  the  ground  again.  What  I  shall  say 
will  not  be  new  to  you  in  the  least ;  it  will  only  be  in  the  way,  possibly, 
of  emphasizing  our  thought,  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  record,  that 
the  Great  Lakes  highway ^is  the  most  important,  in  view  of  the  com- 
merce conducted  thereon  and  of  its  extent,  of  any  other  internal  high- 
way or  water  highwav  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  that  com- 
merce has  built  up  the  Great  Lakes  cities.  And  what  we  say  of 
Chicago  of  very  necessity  applies  to  every  one  of  the  upper  lake 
cities.  It  will  be  true  of  Milwaukee,  or  of  around  Lake  Superior 
and  Duluth  and  West  Superior,  and  partially  true  of  Manitowoc  and 
those  lesser  ports  which  are  growing  rapidly  in  traffic.  And  our 
thought  is  that  this  great  highway,  which  has  centered  the  commerce 
at  these  great  American  cities,  should  be  an  open  highway,  and  the 
full  benefit  of  it  should  be  derived  by  the  people ;  and  the  acts  of  cor- 
porations effecting  a  nullification  of  it  must  be  restrained  by  the 
Lsgislative  arm  of  the  Government.    We  do  not  see  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  explained  to  you  the  contest  we  have  had  before 
the  commission,  and  we  have  even  gone  further  than  that,  and  are 
trying  it  out  in  the  courts  now.  Where  we  will  get  off  we  of  course 
are  not  sure  until  we  get  a  decision.    But  the  one  great  central 
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thought  remains  that  this  great  highway  of  commerce  should  be,  as 
far  as  the  Goyermnent  can  make  it  so,  wide  open  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions to  all  the  people. 

The  question  of  docks  has  been  referred  to,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
all  of  the  upper  lake  cities  there  is  an  abundance  of  available  space 
for  docks — unimproved.  I  know  it  is  true  in  Chicago  that  there 
is  some  little  of  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  that  property,  in  a  sense, 
is  dead  property  now,  by  being  used  for  purposes  which  do  not 
more  than  pay  the  tax  charge  on  the  property  as  a  revenue.  It  used 
to  be  utilized  by  the  lumber  interest  very  largely,  but  the  northern 
pinehas  gone  and  that  business  has  vanished,  and  what  used  to  be  a 
very  busy  part  of  our  section,  called  the  Twenty-second  Street  sec- 
tion, is  one  of  inactivity  now  in  comparison,  the  lumber  business  hav- 
gone  farther  northwest  and  no  longer  centering  at  Chicago. 

not  believe,  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  I  need  take  any  more  time  of 
the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  just  one  thought  you  might  suggest,  and 
that  is  that  Chicago,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  handles  no  coal  at  all 
for  distribution  by  water  in  all  this  territory,  and  the  rate  from 
Chicago  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  rate  from  Duluth  into  Iowa  and 
South  Dakota,  and  yet  Duluth  probably  handles  90  per  cent  of  the 
ooal,  because  there  are  no  docks  m  Chicago  to  handle  coal. 

'hlr.  Merriuu  It  will  be  entirely  fair  to  say  that  that  is  in  part  due 
to  natural  conditions.  You  will  observe  that  the  distance  to  Chi- 
caeo  through  the  straits  is  approximately  the  same  as  down  to  Du- 
luth, and  consequently  a  boat  is  not  much  longer  in  reaching  Duluth 
than  it  is  Chicago,  and  all  that  territory  contiguous  to  Duiuth  is  a 
natural  source  of  supply. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Chicago  has  not  any  docks. 

Mr.  Mebbux.  We  could  reach  farther  west  from  Chicago  and  some 
of  the  Northwest  territory  very  much  easier  than  Duluth.  I  do  not 
understand  you  to  mean,  Mr.  Hopkins,  that  we  could  reach  down 
there — south  of  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  No;  the  point  I  make  is  this:  That  the  natural 
interests  of  the  carriers  are  down  in  this  territory — ^the  North  West- 
em  and  the  Milwaukee  railroads.  They  have  to  run  cars  out  here  in 
order  to  bring  in  grain.  They  like  to  carry  full  cars  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  they  can  not  do  it  because  while 
the  rates  from  Milwaukee  to  Chicago  are  the  same  as  they  are  from 
Duluth,  there  are  no  dock  facilities  to  handle  coal,  and  the  coal  goes 
up  to  Duluth. 
Mr.  Hakdy.  Where  does  it  originate? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  There  is  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
shipped  iip  there.  There  are  great  quantities  of  Youghiogheny  coal 
shipped.  Of  course  there  is  coal  that  goes  from  Chicago  that  origi- 
nates in  the  Illinois  district  and  down  in  the  Kentucky  district,  but 
I  was  speaking  of  water-borne  coal. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  emphasized  that  main  point  "fully, 
which  shows  that  the  thing  we  are  individually  and  personally  con- 
cerned with  out  there  is  this  rate  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  before  us  have  said  there  was 
plenty  of  tonnage  space  at  all  these  cities,  and  some  gentleman  said 
that  while  apparently  that  is  absolutely  true,  practically  it  does  not 
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ainount  to  anything  from  the  fact  that  the  railroads  only  make 
sidings  up  to  docks  controlled  by  them  or  in  which  they  are  interested, 
and  another  man  mi^ht  put  in  a  dock  and  all  the  facilities  he  cares  to 
buy  and  can  not  utilize  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
control  of  that  situation  now;  they  can  be  compelled  to  give  the 
facilities. 

Mr.  Merrill.  At  Chicago  the  abandoned  lumber  docks  have  track 
facilities  on  them,  or  they  did  have.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
tracks  have  been  taken  out  or  not,  but  they  could  be  very  easily  re- 
placed. I  can  not  speak  underetandingly  of  the  situation  in  other 
cities;  but  having  tried  every  remedy  at  our  command  to  place  thLs 
Buffalo  haul  on  an  equality  between  both  the  rail  and  the  lake  and 
rail  grain,  and  having  failed  and  thereby  having  lost  that  great 
natural  advantage,  the  one  which  caused  that  commerce  center  at  that 
point  and  created  that  great  city,  has  all  been  nullified  by  the  act  of 
the  carriers.  And  having  exhausted  all  the  remedies  at  our  command, 
we  have  come  down  here  to  suggest  to  this  committee  the  advisability, 
in  this  proposed  legislation,  of  giving  that  very  careful  consideration 
in  order  that  a  remedy  may  be  effected. 

TESnuoNT  OP  US.  B.  f:  bexl,  secbetaby  of  the  wholesale 

HABDWABE  AND  TBAFFIC  BTTBEATT  OF  TEXAS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  your  statement  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  a  phase  of  the  rate  situation,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Texas,  that  we  want  to  get  this  committee  to  give  some  con- 
sideration to  if  they  can,  and  that  is  the  one  of  perpetuating  compe- 
tition. 

For  the  past  five  years  Texas  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  competitive 
freight  rates  from  New  York  to  the  port  of  Galveston  or  the  Texas 
ports.  Under  that  condition  the  commercial  interests  of  Texas  have 
been  very  greatly  benefited.  Take  in  the  hardware  line:  We  have 
been  enabled  to  increase  the  business  very  materially  over  what  it 
was  before  we  had  any  competition,  and  that  increase  in  business  was 
due  to  competitive  freight  rates,  based  on  circumstances  that  have  de- 
veloped in  the  last  few  years  which  seem  to  be  fair  to  the  steamship 

lines. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know 
what  lines  they  have — the  independent  steamship  lines. 

Mr.  Belt..  To  begin  with,  in  1907,  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Line 
came  into  existence.  It  was  an  independent  line  operating  chartered 
boats,  and  was  run. by  Mr.  Dimon,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
Brunswick  Line.  They  operated  the  boats  of  the  Brunswick  Line 
under  charter  to  Texas.  They  were  attracted  to  Texas,  in  my  opin- 
ion, by  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  wanted  to  establish  a  warehouse 
at  a  Texas  port  to  distribute  their  products  from.  A  contract  was 
made  by  the  Steel  Corporation  with  Mr.  Dimon  to  haul  wire  nails 
and  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.'s  products  to  Texas  for  a  period 
of  five  years  at  a  fixed  rate.  That  rate  was  much  below  the  rate  of 
the  other  lines ;  that  is,  the  tariff  rates.  We  base  our  conclusions  as 
to  that  rate  on  the  price  of  the  material  at  Pittsburgh  plus  the  de- 
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lirered  price  at  Texas  common  points,  and  on  the  rate  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  York,  and  the  rate  from  Galveston  to  destination  in 
Texas.  I  make  that  explanation  because  I  do  not  want  it  understood 
that  I  know  what  the  contract  rate  was,  except  by  making  that  com- 
parison. They  haul  miscellaneous  cargo.  Tney  hauled  it  at  a  rate, 
to  begin  with,  of  from  40  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  while  the  old  lines — 
the  Morgan  and  the  Mallory — were  charging  on  the  basis  of  about 
75  cents  down  to  about  60  cents.  Under  that  condition  the  general 
business  of  Texas  has  grown,  as  I  stated,  very  materially. 

We  have  a  peculiar  condition  in  the  fixing  of  freights  in  Texas, 
in  that  we  have  what  we  call  common-point  territory,  and  our  freight 
rate  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Antonio  is  the  same  as  the  rate  from  St. 
Louis  to  Paris.  The  State  is  blanketed,  and  consequently  the  busi- 
ness in  Texas  is  localized.  In  other  words,  St.  Louis  can  come  to 
San  Antonio  and  compete  with  the  San  Antonio  merchant  just  as 
well  as  it  could  go  to  Paris  and  compete  with  the  Paris  merchant. 
That  condition  continued,  or  this  line  continued  under  the  operation 
of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Line,  through  Mr.  Dimon,  its  mana- 
ger, until  about  1909, 1  think  it  was,  and  then  the  Mallory  Line  pur- 
chased the  Texas  City  Steamship  Line  and  took  over  the  steel 
contract 

At  that  time  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Line  was  organized. 
That  is,  the  shippers  of  Texas  felt  that  when  tne  Texas  City  Steam- 
ship Line  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Mallory  Line  our  rates  would 
be  restored  to  what  they  were  before.  The  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steam- 
ship Line,  which  is  a  line  owned  principalljr  by  the  shippers  of  Texas, 
started  in  business — ^I  think  it  was  along  in  October,  1909,  and  the 
scale  of  rates  that  were  used,  I  will  say  a  year  prior  to  the  absorption 
of  the  Texas  City  Line — had  prevailed  by  the  Morgan  and  Mallory 
lines  up  to  December  16  of  last  year^  evidencing  one  of  two  facts : 
They  either  recognized  the  fact  that  this  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Line  would 
be  a  factor  in  the  rate  situation  of  Texas  and  kept  their  rates  down, 
or  else  their  rates  were  equitable  to  them.  Otherwise,  they  would 
have  raised  the  rates. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  vear  the  Morgan  Line  organized  the 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  as  I  undferstand  it,  to  fight  competition  with. 
They  were  gettmg  tired  of  using  their  big  organization  to  fight  little 
one-boat  lines  like  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf,  so  tney  organized  the  Gulf 
Steamship  Co.  which  I  understand  to  oe  a  company  with  nothing 
in  the  world  except  a  paper  existence,  and  with  the  facilities  of  se- 
curing Morgan  boats  at  any  time  to  step  into  a  competitive  situation 
so  tiiat  the  Morgan  Line  will  not  have  to  cut  their  rates.  That  was 
evidenced  in  the  canned-goods  situation  at  Baltimore.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  actual  ulustration  of  where  they  have  carried  out 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  understood  to  have  been  organized,  ex- 
cept that  case;  but  I  do  know  they  went 'into  Baltimore  and  hauled 
canned  eoods  for  15  cents  a  hundred  when  contracts  had  been  made 
by  the  ^aboard  &  Gulf  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  line  of  which  Mr.  Warfield  is  man- 
ager 1 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir ;  the  line  of  which  Mr.  Warfield  is  manager. 

The  Chairman.  And  has  one  ship  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  one  steamer.  They  have  been  run- 
ning it,  possibly,  for  about  two  years.  That  line  is  owned — that  is, 
the  amount  of  cash  that  has  been  put  into  the  line,  except  what  Mr. 
Hughes-put  into  the  capital,  was  furnished  by  the  shippers  of  Texas. 

We  are  a  little  bit  sKeptical  about  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  1907  the  ran  lines  and  likewise  the  steamship  lines  ad- 
vanced the  rates  to  Texas  very  materially,  and  the  Texas  shippers 
and  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  complained  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  account  of  the  advances.  The  Interstate 
Commerce' Commission  upheld  the  railroads  in  all  their  advances, 
except  on  the  L.  C.  L.  rates;  that  is,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth- 
class  L  C  li  rates 

Mr.  Hakdt.  What  does  "  L.  C.  L."  stand  for? 

Mr.  Bell.  Less  than  carload.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion upheld  the  railroads  in  all  the  advances  they  made  except  on  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth-class  rates. 

Mr.  HAitoY.  Was  that  the  case  in  which  the  State  of  Texas,  by  its 
commission,  and  Mr.  Mayfield  appeared  and  made  application  to 
restrain  that  increase  of  rates? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 
speaking  of  their  method  of  making  rates,  as  it  appears  to  us — <lo 
not  look  at  the  matter  from  a  practical  standpoint.  We  will  take  a 
case  in  point.  The  Shreveport  commercial  interests  complained 
about  the  rates  from  Shreveport  into  Texas.  They  based  their  con- 
tention on  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  rates.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ruled  that  the  rates  from  Shreveport  into 
Texas  were  too  high.  We  set  up  this  contention  in  that  case.  We 
said  we  will  take,  for  example,  a  carload  of  ammunition  originating 
in  New  York,  destined  to  Shreveport.  The  rate,  we  will  say,  was  50 
cents  a  hundred  from  New  York  to  Shreveport.  Then  the  rate  from 
Shreveport  to  a  point  halfway  between  Shreveport  and  Dallas  was 
25  cents.  In  other  words,  the  total  cost  of  transporting  a  carload 
from  New  York  to  a  point  halfway  between  Shreveport  and  Dallas 
was  75  cents  a  hundred.  Then  we  said,  we  will  take  a  carload  and 
bring  it  to  Dallas.  We  take  our  carload  into  Dallas  plus  the  local 
rate  out,  and  we  have  a  higher  rate  than  the  existing  rate  from 
New  York  to  that  point  via  Shreveport.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  technically  contended  that  that  question  was  not  raised 
in  the  original  complaint  and  could  not  be  considered,  and  they  go 
to  work  and  widen  the  distance  between  the  Dallas  competitor  and 
the  Shreveport  competitor. 

The  other  gentleman  mentioned  about  practical  railroad  men  on 
the  commission.  It  has  not  been  our  observation  that  the  commis- 
sion fixed  their  rates  from  a  practical  standpoint.  We  will  take 
nails.  At  the  time  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  con- 
sidering the  Texas  rate  cases,  the  rate  on  nails  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Texas  common  points  was  74  cents  a  hundred,  all  rail.  The  com- 
bination rate  at  that  time  figured  16  cents  to  New  York,  15  cents  to 
Galveston,  and  25  cents  from  Galveston  to  Texas  points— a  56-cent 
combination  rate  against  a  74-cent  all-rail  rate,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  did  not  take  steps  to  put  Pittsburgh  in 
bhreveport  territorj^  or  reduce  the  all-rail  rate,  so  that  the  shipper 
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could  have  the  option  of  the  two  routes — that  is,  either  the  rail  or  the 
water  route. 

The  same  thing  applied  on  bar  iron  originating  in  Pittsburgh.  I 
suppose  you  gentlemen  know  that  the  rail  lines  and  the  water  lines 
have  the  territory  divided  on  Pittsburgh.  The  seaboard  territory 
is  the  playground  for  steamship  lines,  and  a  defined  territory,  so 
far  as  Texas  is  concerned,  for  tne  rail  lines.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  recogpizes  the  justice  of  that  principle,  yet  it  costs 
a  shipper,  if  that  principle  is  adnered  to,  the  difference  between  74 
cents  a  hundred  and  56  a  hundred  to  get  a  carload  of  nails  to  Texas. 
And  we  say  that  is  not  right;  the  commission  ought  to  step  in.  If 
they  have  the  power  to  let  them  divide  the  territory,  certainly  they 
have  the  power  to  control  it  after  it  is  divided. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  commission  should  arbi- 
trarily make  water  rates  and  rail  rates  the  same? 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir.  What  I  mean  is  this:  The  steamship  lines 
begin  at  a  point  slishtly  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  and  they 
say:  "Our  rates  will  apply  from  all  points  this  side  of  there  to 
Texas."  That  is  what  tney  call  seaboard  territory.  You  can 
10  miles  farther  west  from  that  line  and  your  rate  to  Texas  is 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  10  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  we  will 
say,  it  is  56  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  We  say  that  the  commission 
ought  to  have  taken  into  consideration,  when  they  fixed  their  rail 
rate  into  Texas,  this  combination,  and  not  approved  steamship  rates 
that  are  based  on  this  74  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  You  see  they 
approved  the  steamship  rates,  and  the  steamship  through  rates  are 
very  much  higher  than  the  56-cent  rate. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Do  you  mean  you  can  get  a  combination  of  local  rates 
cheaper  than  you  can  through  rates  by  water  and  rail? 

Mr.  Bell,  x  es,  sir ;  the  through  rate ;  that  is  right.  We  will  take 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  in  seaooard  territory.  Take  the  carload  rate  on  bar 
iron  from  Lebanon  to  Dallas.  That  rate  is  very  much  higher  than 
the  combination  of  locals  from  Lebanon  to  Dallas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  should  a  merchant  ever  ship  by  the  through 
rate  instead  of  the  combination  of  locals  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  He  does  not  do  it,  but  when  competition  goes  out  he 
has  to  do  it.  The  minute  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Line 
is  put  out  of  business — and  that  is  the  only  competitive  Ime  we 
have — then  what  have  we  to  do  but  use  the  through  rate,  because 
these  lines  have  recently  published  a  tariff  that  on  a  great  many  com- 
modities will  not  let  you  use  the  combination,  unless  we  have  the 
competitive  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So,  in  that  case,  the  combination  of  railroad  and  water 
interests  force  you  to  pay  more  than  a  combination  of  local  rates? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  through  rate.  Or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  rate  from  Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  bar  iron  to  Dallas  was  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  combination  or  locals  was 
very  much  less  than  that  through  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Even  suppose  you  lose  your  competition  there,  what 
is  to  prevent  a  shipper  at  Lebanon,  wanting  to  send  a  shipment  of 
bar  iron,  from  locating  it  to  New  York,  and  thence  looalinp'  it  to 
Galveston,  and  thence  localing  it  to  Dallas  ? 
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Mr.  Bell.  They  raise  their  New  York  to  Galveston  rates  so  high, 
you  see. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  the  steamship  lines  will  raise  it,  but  have 
not  done  so  yet? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  have  done  it  on  everything  except  the  items  that 
are  controlled  by  the  Steel  Corporation.  You  understand  where  the 
rates  are  affecteJ  by  this  contract,  iron  and  steel  articles  and  stuff  of 
that  kind,  the  rates  have  all  been  raised. 

Mr.  HAia)T.  Everywhere  else  except  that? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  mean  on  all  commodities  except  that.  The  recent 
change  in  their  rates  makes  their  port- to- port  rates  practicalljr  paper 
rates — worthless,  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned.  Now  we  will  take 
the  first-class  rate  from  Boston  to  Dallas.  We  can  not  use  the  com- 
bination rate,  you  understand,  and  ship  from  Boston  to  Dallas,  be- 
cause the  first-class  rate  from  Boston  to  New  York  is  34  cents;  the 
first-class  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston  is  75  cents;  the  first- 
class  rate  from  Galveston  to  Dallas  is  87  cents.  There  is  a  $1.88 
combination,  you  understand,  to  use  this  port-to-port  tariff  that  they 
have  in  force  now.  That  is  $1.88  against  $1.72;  16  cents  more.  Of 
course  a  man  would  not  use  the  combination.  In  other  words,  they 
have  raised  this  rate  from  New  York  to  Galveston  so  high  that  you 
can  not  use  the  combination,  thus  forcing  you  to  use  uie  through 
rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  water  and  rail  rate  from 
the  all-rail  rate? 

Mr.  Bell.  There  is  no  published  all-rail  rate  from  Boston  to 
Dallas.  There  comes  in  the  point  I  raised  a  minute  ago,  that  they 
have  that  territory  divided  up  and  there  is  no  through  rate  pub- 
lished from  Boston  to  Dallas,  all-rail.  You  can  use  a  combination 
through,  you  understand.    You  might  take  the  rate  from  Boston 

The  CHAUtMAN  (interposing).  There  are  through  rates  from  New 
York  to  all  Texas  points,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Not  all-rail;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  water  and  rail  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  no  through  rates  from  New  York  to 
Texas  interior  points.  From  New  York  proper  there  are  no  through 
rates  from  New  York  to  Texas  interior  points. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  seaboard  territory? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  Texas  points  1 

Mr.  Bell.  They  were  the  same ;  the  same  rates  apply.  Now,  take 
an  independent  line  under  that  condition  and  see  what  they  have  to 
haul  freight  for.  Thev  have  to  pay  the  full  revenue  up  to  New 
York  and  have  to  pay  the  full  revenue  in  Texas,  and  the  consequence 
is  they  can  not  haul  freight,  you  see,  and  get  as  much  money  out  of 
it  as  the  old  line  will  get,  even  on  the  through  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Some  of  these  witnesses  who  have  appeared  before 
US  have  testified  that  any  line  hauling  goods  from  New  York  to 
Galveston  gets  the  same  prorate  as  to  the  eastern  end  of  that  propo- 
sition. That  is,  lines  into  New  York  from  the  south  and  west 
charge — ^the  combination  lines  or  the  conference  lines — ^just  as  much 
for  their  share  of  the  haul  as  do  the  independent  lines. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  But  when  you  get  down  to  Texas,  the  lines  going  into 
the  interior  there  have  an  arrangement  by  which  the  conference  lines 
get  a  much  better  prorate  with  them  than  the  independent  line  does. 
Wby  is  it  one  end  of  the  railroads  seem  to  treat  independent  lines 
&irly  and  the  other  end  does  not! 

Mr.  Bell.  To  begin  with  the  Texas  lines  are  all  St.  Louis  lines, 
and  they  do  not  want  any  low  rates  from  Galveston  to  points  in 
Texas.  Of  course,  on  their  divisions  they  get  55  per  cent  of  the 
through  rate  from  New  York.  That  does  not  give  them  as  much  as 
the  Texas  commission  local  rate. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Does  not  what! 

Mr.  Bell.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  through  rate,  after  deducting 
the  arbitrary  up  to  New  York,  does  not  give  a  Texas  rail  line  as 
much  money  out  of  the  haul  as  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  local 
rate,  Galveston  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  to  anv  point  in  Texas  the  railroads  de- 
mand or  receive  55  per  cent  of  the  water-and-rail  haul  from  New 
York! 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  it  is  to  Houston! 

Mr.  Bell.  Well,  then  they  get  55  per  cent  of  the  rate  from  New 
York  to  Houston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  that  little  canal  from  Houston  to  Galveston  does 
not  affect  matters! 

Mr.  Bell.  It  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  For  instance,  you 
take  on  the  first-class  rate 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Suppose  you  have  a  shipment  which 
goes  from  New  YorK  to  Galveston  sent  up  the  bayou  to  Houston; 
do  you  not  get  a  cheaper  rate!  Does  that  bayou  line  then  get  55  per 
cent  of  the  haul ! 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  water  line  on  that ;  there  is  no  means 
of  shipping  from  Galveston  to  Houston  on  that  bayou. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  is  a  water  line  on  it,  but  it  is  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway — the  Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Bell.  They  just  operate  it  for  their  own  convenience,  and  the 
shipper  would  not  enjoy  any  of  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  can  not  ship  by  that ! 

Mr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  get  at  that  a  little  bit  more  in  detail,  as  to  why 
this  southern  connection  is  run  on  one  basis  and  the  eastern  on  the 
other.  The  capital  invested  in  those  roads  from  the  south  coast  of 
Texas  to  the  interior — the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Hous- 
ton &  Texas  Central  Railroad — those  companies  are  all  owned  else- 
where than  in  St.  Louis,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Bell.  I  know;  but  we  know  them  as  St.  Louis  lines,  and  we 
know  by  the  adjustment  of  rates  that  they  have  made  there  for  the 
last  20  years  that  every  adjustment  they  make  has  a  tendency  to  force 
business  to  St.  Louis.  I  have  been  going  before  the  Southwestern 
Tariff  Committee  for  the  last  15  years  myself,  and  I  know  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  impossibility  to  get  any  adjustment  of  rates  to  Texas 
that  favors  the  Texas  commercial  interests.  To  give  you  an  idea  of 
that :  For  instance,  we  will  take  the  rate  on  galvanized  ware,  just  to 
show  you  the  injustice  of  it.  The  carload  rate  on  galvanized  ware, 
St-  Louis  to  any  common  point  in  Texas,  is  88  cents. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  do  you  mean  by  any  common  point  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  mean  any  point  in  Texas,  except,  I  will  say.  El  Paso, 
Amarillo,  Brownsville,  or  other  points  on  the  extreme  border  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  higher  there,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  It  is  a  higher  differential. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  Texas  is  common-point  territory  and  has  an  88- 
cent  rate,  except  the  extreme  western  section.    Is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  rate  in  carloads.  The  less-than- 
carload  rate  on  that  stuff  is  $1.04  to  any  point  in  Texas,  a  difference 
of  only  16  cents  per  hundred  pounds  between  the  carload  and  less- 
than-carload  rate.  Now,  these  were  the  rates  that  were  put  in  by  the 
railroads  in  1907.  They  are  the  rates  that  were  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  if  this  competition  had 
not  come  in  from  New  York  to  Texas  there  would  not  nave  been  a 
man  in  the  State  of  Texas  who  could  job  any  goods  or  distribute 
any  goods  of  that  kind  in  Texas,  because  he  can  not  ^o  any  distance 
on  16  cents.    He  could  not  go  out  of  the  corporate  limits  of  a  town. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we  are  skeptical  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  actions.  We  base  that  skepticism  on  what  they 
have  done.  They  have  shouldered  rates  on  us  which  would  abso- 
lutely kill  the  commercial  interests  of  Texas  if  we  did  not  have  com- 
petition. Now,  if  they  are  going  to  make  any  laws  to  control  the 
steamship  lines,  let  it  be  one  that  will  perpetuate  competition.  If  a 
man  wants  to  go  into  the  steamship  business  and  operate  it,  and  has 
money  to  do  it  at  a  loss,  let  him  do  it;  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  man  in  the  United  States  fool  enough,  if  he  had  a  million  dollars, 
to  put  it  in  a  boat.  A  hundred  shippers  might  do  it,  because  they 
can  furnish  the  tonnage  themselves.  As  I  noticed  in  Mr.  Warfield^s 
testimony,  a  good  many  of  the  canned-goods  dealers  in  Texas  stood 
by  him,  and  they  let  him  haul  their  canned  goods  at  20  cents, 
although  the  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines  begged  them  for  the  business 
at  16  cents. 

If  you  have  100  or  500  men,  it  is  all  right.  What  we  have  tried  to 
do. in  Texas  was  to  get  together  four  or  five  hundred  shippers  and 
put  in  a  line  to  haul  freight  at  reasonable  rates,  based  on  tne  cost  of 
service;  then  we  figured  the  shippers  on  the  line  could  furnish  the 
tonnage.  That  is  what  we  must  have.  A  line  which  has  not  the 
shippers  back  of  it  can  not  get  the  tonnage  at  all.  It  is  a  physical 
impossibility  to  get  tonnage  unless  you  have  a  man  financially  inter- 
ested in  the  line.  I  have  been  in  New  York  two  years  handling 
freight  for  different  Texas  shippers ;  that  is,  looking  after  the  traflBc 
end  of  the  business  for  the  hardware  jobbers,  and  1  want  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  that  if  you  did  not  have  the  people  interested  in.the  Ime. 
Morgan  and  Mallory  would  not  let  them  have  a  pound  of  freight. 
I'hey  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I^t  me  ask  you  this.  Is  not  human  nature  so  con- 
stituted that  even  if  you  had  500  shippers  of  canned  goods,  we  will 
say,  all  interested  in  a  boat  to  make  those  shipments,  would  you  not 
find  some  of  your  strongest  men,  as  soon  as  the  Morgan  Line  put  a 
15-cent  rate  into  effect,  dropping  out  of  your  arrangement  and  ship- 
ping at  the  15-cent  rate? 
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Mr.  Bell.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Can  you  depend  on  any  such  agreement  as  that  to  face 
the  music  and  stana  for  trie  higher  rate  in  order  to  keep  the  future 
proTided  for? 

Mr,  Bell.  There  is  but  one  way  you  can  do  it  and  that  is  to  fix  it 
so  if  the  man  does  not  patronize  it  he  is  going  to  lose  money.  You 
have  to  put  a  latchstring  on  his  pocketbook.  If  you  do  not  he 
will  get  away  from  you  the  very  minute  he  can  get  a  lower  rate. 
Ninety -nine  out  of  a  hundred  men  will  get  away  from  you  the  very 
moment  some  one  else  quotes  a  rate  2  cents  lower.  If  you  have  him 
tied  up,  if  you  have  his  money  so  he  has  an  interest  to  protect,  he 
vdll  stay  by  the  line.  And,  as  1  said  a  moment  ago,  you  take  the  con- 
eems  that  put  their  money  in  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf,  I  notice  they  are 
patronizing  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  must  patronize  it  very  little  from  the  amount  of 
tonnage  it  has. 

Mr.  Bell.  That  is  true;  but  they  only  sail  a  boat  once  a  month,  or 
about  once  every  six  weeks,  you  might  say. 

Mr.-  Hardt.  If  they  genuinely,  consistently,  and  persistently 
patronized  it  they  could  have  half  a  dozen  boats,  could  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bell.  They  could. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  other  words,  does  not  that  very  incident  show  the 
impossibility  of  combining  men  along  the  lines  you  speak  of  so  they 
^viU  stick  to  it,  even  thou^  lower  rates  are  offered  them? 

Mr.  Bell.  You  have  to  tie  them  up.  I  just  want  to  close  with 
this  statement :  The  strongest  evidence  we  have  that  the  port-to-port 
rates  to  Texas  are  right  is  the  fact  that  they  have  been  continued  for 
nearly  three  years  on  the  basis  they  were  three  years  ago,  or  else 
they  have  been  continued  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Seaboard  & 
Gulf  Steamship  Line  from  getting  any  footing  or  basis  upon  which 
it  could  become  a  permanent  factor  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  await  now  the  day  when  Mr.  Warfield  will  be 
taken  in  or  disposed  of  or  bought  out  or  something  of  that  kind  for 
jour  final  calamity  to  befall  you? 

The  Chairman.  You  will  be  looking  out  for  another  steamship 
agent? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf.  My 
interest  is  in  the  general  rate  situation. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Friday,  February  21, 1913,  at  10.80'  o'clock  a.  m.) 

FBTDAY,  FEBBUABY  21,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alex- 
ander (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Hardy,  Barnhart,  Post,  and  Stephens. 

The  Chairman.  I  desire  to  put  a  letter  in  the  record  from  Funch, 
Edye  &  Co.,  New  York,  February  13,  1913,  which  furnishes  data 
requested  by  the  committee  heretofore  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  sailings  from  New  York  to  South  American  ports. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  "  Exhibit 
No,  119,"  and  is  as  follows:) 

New  York,  February  10,  19 IS. 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washinffton,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  When  appearing  before  your  committee  I  promised  to  furnish  the 

sailings  from  New  Yorlc  to  South  American  ports.    I  now  beg  to  inclose  lists 

giving  the  sailings  during  1912,  as  follows : 

SalltnjE*. 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  main  line,  showing 26 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  Paramaribo  service,  showing 38 

Hamburg-American  Line,  Atlas  service,  showing 53 

United  Fruit  Co.,  sailings  for  Colombia,  showing 51 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  for  British  Guiana,  showing 26 

Red  D  Line,  for  Venezuela,  showing 52 

Booth  Line,  for  north  Brazil,  showing •. 45 

Lloyd  Bralizeiro,  Brazilian  ports,  showing 30 

Hamburg-South   American    Steamship   Co.   and   Hamburg-American   Line. 

Joint  Brazil  ports,  showing 1 18 

Lami)ort  &  Holt  Line,  Brazilian  iwrts,  showing 25 

Prince  Line,  Brazilian  ports,  showing 23 

Several  lines  for  Argentine,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Barber  &  Co.,  showings —  15S 

Total  sailings 545 

This  compares  with  493  departures  three  years  ago,  as  stated  by  me  when  I 
appeared  before  the  Steenerson  committee.  The  ships  of  to-day  are  much 
bigger  than  they  were  three  years  ago. 

I  have  likewise  promised  to  secure  sailings  from  Europe,  and  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  some  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  a  complete  list  I  shall  submit  the 
same  to  your  committee. 

I  beg  respectfully  to  request  that  the  number  of  departures  from  this  country 
to  South  America  as  furnished  above  be  made  a  part  of  your  record. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Paul  Gottheil, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  B.  N.  BAEEB,  BEUBED  STEAMSHIP  HAH, 

BALTIMOBE,  MB. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  a 
preliminary  statement  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  am  simply  here  to  answer  any  questions.  I  would 
onl^  say  that  a  lon^  experience  in  the  oversea  business  has  led  me  to 
believe^  that  possibfy  I  could  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  committee 
in  solving  this  very  interesting  problem  of  international  transporta- 
tion. I  Had  prepared  no  definite  statement,  but  have  come  prepared 
to  answer  any  questions,  Judge,  along  any  particular  lines  that  you 
feel  I  could  be  of  the'  slightest  service. 

The  Chairman.  As  you  have  had  many  gears'  experience  in  the 
oversea  trade  and  you  understand  the  con({itions  as  the^  exist  to*day, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  suggest  to  the  committee  what  you 
may  regard  as  necessary,  if  anything,  m  the  way  of  legislation  to  pro- 
mote our  foreign  commerce  or  to  correct  abuses  alleged  to  exist  to^y. 
^  Mr.  Baker.  With  regard  to  the  international  commerce,  there  is 
no  question  whatever  that  pools  and  combinations  are  in  existenoe. 
At  times— not  very  often,  1  am  fflad  to  say,  from  experience  in  the 
business — ^it  has  led  to  unjust  and  unreasonable  discriminations,  and 
particularly  has  given  at  times  opportunities  to  punish  shippers  or 
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certain  sections,  and  very  often  communities  would  be  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  others.    But  that  has  not  been  the  general  rule. 

The  nations  of  the  world  to-day  in  the  control  of  their  merchant 
marines,  while  not  officially  approving  of  manj[  of  the  pools  and 
combinations,  at  the  same  time  have  not  prohibited  them.  It  was 
the  subject  of  investigation  a  good  many  years  ago.  We  had  in  our 
own  company,  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  very  interesting 
experience  in  trying  to  get  into  the  passenger  business.  The  passen- 
ger pooling  combination  determined  they  would  not  admit  us,  and 
ihey  even  carried  the  difficulty  so  far  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  any 
agent  in  any  city  in  Europe,  booking  passengers  by  any  of  the  com- 
bmed  lines,  from  booking  a  passenger  hy  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co. 
That  meant  simply  that  in  every  city  where  we  wished  to  have  an 
agency  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  our  own  agents. 

To  overcome  that  difficulty  we  bought  out  what  was  then  known  as 
Gaze's  Tourist  Agency,  which  had  established  passenger  agencies  all 
oyer  Europe.  In  that  way  we  were  enabled  to  have  in  every  larg^e 
city,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  offices  especially 
for  developing  passenger  travel  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  That 
resulted  in  their  taking  us  into  the  agreement  and  allowing  their 
agents  to  act.    That  was  one  of  the  difficulties. 

The  subject  has  been  under  discussion  in  England.  There  haB  bean 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  there  with  many  of  the  i^ools  and 
combinations,  and  particularly  with  the  rebate  system,  which  we  at 
one  time  adopted — ^the  system  of  paying  a  certain  percentage  on 
shipments  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  each  previous  12  months,  pro- 
vided they  had  not  shipped  a  ton  of  cargo  by  any  competitor  or  any 
tramp  ship  or  any  ship  loading  on  the  berth. 

Naturally  the  average  merchant  and  shipper  desires  the  greatest 
liberty  in  the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  it  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  feeling.  It  resulted  in  an  investigation,  in  England,  and  the  point 
was  frequently  brought  up  that  as  all  other  nations  were  allowing 
their  merchant  marine  to  form  pools  and  combinations  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  England  to  stand  alone  and  prohibit  the  English 
companies  from  carrying  out  many  of  the  pooling  arrangements  that 
they  were  a  party  to.  In  Germany  there  has  been  some  agitation.  I 
have  just  returned  from  Germany;  I  was  there  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling.  I  think  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  for  some  regulation. 

Now,  this  leads  me  to  suggest  as  a  possible  remedy  what  I  believe 
would  be  very  acceptable  coming  from  the  United  States ;  that  is, 
to  invite  the  cooperation  of  the  principal  maritime  nations  in  regu- 
lating the  laws  ffoverning  international  commerce.  If  that  could  be 
brought  about  through  our  diplomatic  relations  I  feel  sure  that  both 
England  and  Germany,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  Austria,  too,  with  the 
difficulties  that  are  going  on  there  now  with  the  Canadian  Steam- 
ship Co.  from  Trieste,  would  welcome  such  an  arrangement,  and  that 
it  would  probably  produce  good  results. 

The  Chairkan.  That  is,  if  we  diould  take  the  initiative  in  indicat- 
ing our  willingness  to  call  and  participate  in  an  international  con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  having  uniform  laws  on  this  question  of 
rebates  and  pooling? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes.  You  see,  the  United  States,  particularly  in  inter- 
national commerce,  have  so  little  interest.     Take  it  in  the  north 
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Atlantic  to-day,  what  we  might  call  the  competitive  north  Atlantic 
commerce ;  there  are  only  four  ships  in  that  trade  under  the  Ajneri- 
can  flag  and  only  two  of  them  American  ships — ships  built  in 
America. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  ships  are  those? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  have  only  two  ships,  the  St  Paul  and  the  5"^. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  trade  is  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  Between  New  York  and  Southami)ton  in  the  nortfai 
Atlantic  international  commerce.  The  other  two  ships  that  are  under 
the  American  flag  are  one  that  was  originally  called  the  Paris  and 
is  now  called  the  Philadelphia^  and  the  New  York.  The  New  York 
and  Paris  were  both  built  on  the  Clyde — ^they  are  English-built 
ships — ^and  were  admitted  under  our  flag  under  the  act  oi  March  3, 
1891. 

From  my  experience  I  am  safe  in  saying  they  would  welcome  such 
a  conference,  but  in  taking  up  that  question  a  great  deal  of  thought 
must  be  given  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  very  necessary  and  desirable, 
and  if  it  can  be  brought  about,  that  some  legalized  pooling  arrange* 
ments  be  made.  You  see,  we  can,  through  the  IntersUite  Com- 
merce Commission — ^and  I  want  to  touch  later  on  our  coastwise  com- 
merce:—regulate  all  those  questions.  But  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  three  lines  of  railroads  running  across  the  continent, 
and  just  10  miles  north  or  10  miles  south  they  had  a  line  run  by 
Germany  and  a  line  run  by  England  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  they  would  have  a  much  more  difficult 
problem  to  deal  with.    That  is  the  problem  in  the  north  Atlantic. 

And  so,  first  and  most  important,  is  to  set  an  international  agree- 
ment. In  that  international  agreement,  if  our  Congress  and  people 
would  approach  it  in  a  broad,  liberal  way  and  realize  that,  altoou^h 
■contrary  to  our  general  policies,  a  different  condition  exists  in  the 
vover-sea  transportation  from  what  exists  in  our  interstate  com- 
merce, and  would  mieet  that  Question  of  the  allowing  of  pools  and 
agreements  strictly  under  the  law,  it  would  benefit  our  country  very 
materially.  It  would  prevent  the  so-called  putting  on  of  a  fighting 
-ship  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  any  American  interests  starting 
a  line  to  some  foreign  port.  That  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been 
'done  in  a  quiet  way,  but  it  is  very  difficult  competition  to  attempt 
to  fight  where  the  losses  of  your  competitor  are  divided  among  an 
enormous  number  of  interests.  It  is  a  competition  that  is  almost 
imposible  to  fight. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  experience,  to  what  extent  have  these 
fighting  ships  been  employed  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  very  hard  to  say.  You  see,  I  have  been  out  of 
the  business  for  some  years.  Now,  tor  instance,  the  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Co.  used  to  carry  all  the  Basses  ale.  We  made  an  allowance  • 
of  about  10  per  cent  reduction  on  the  rate  provided  the  Bass's  ale 
people  would  ship  no  ale  but  by  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  At  that 
time  some  one  would  now  and  then  put  on  a  ship  to  load  from 
London  to  New  York — our  particular  trade.  We  would  not  hesitate 
to  refuse  the  Bass's  people  their  commissions  on  that  at  that  time. 
I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  condition  which  I  believe  has 
just  been  going  on — ^the  Uranium  Steamship  Co.  There^  has  been, 
I  have  understood,  a  direct  division  of  the  loss  among  the  joint  lines. 
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The  Chaibhan.  I  understand  that  has  been  testified  to  in  a  recent 
Government  suit? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  have  not  read  that  testimony,  but 
they  are  preparing,  and  a  meeting  was  held  in  Berlin  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  to  take  up  the  question  of  putting  on  a  fighting  ship 
in  the  Trieste-Montreal  service,  which  they  are  just  about  to  inaugu- 
rate, and  it  can  so  easily  be  done.  I  think  the  only  way  that  can 
be  regulated  is  by  gome  international  agreement  on  commerce.  For 
instance,  if  the  rates,  as  I  understand,  have  been  reduced  from 
Trieste  to  Montreal  from  $40  to  $20,  that  means  the  diverting  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  immigration  from  the  United  States  direct  to 
Canada.  Whether 'it  is  a  desirable  class  of  immigrants,  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  believe  our  laws  fully  protect  us  now;  and  if  so,  that 
is  where  our  country  would  be  at  a  disadvantage;  that  is  something 
over  which  we  would  have  no  possible  control,  and  the  very  low 
rate  will  possibly  result  in  bringing  in  a  very  undesirable  class.  In- 
ternational agreements  would  control  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  would  give  clearly  the  proposition  to 
employ  this  fighting  ship  in  order  to  meet  the  proposed  establishment 
of  a  new  line,  as  you  understand  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Well,  I  am  not  very  familiar 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  the  layman  can  get  a  clear  comprehension 
of  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  Take,  now,  for  instance,  the  rate  to-day  from  Trieste 
to  Montreal — and  I  am  giving  you  just  the  figures  from  memory 

)fr.  Hardy.  All  I  wanted  is  a  general  statement. 

Mr.  Baker  (continuing).  Is  $40  an  emigrant  passenger.  The  Ca- 
nadian Grovernment  and  the  Canadian  railroaa  interests  are  very 
anxious  to  develop  the  territory  along  their  line  with  emigrants  as 
settlers;  so  they  agree  with  the  Austrian  Government  that  a  certain 
portion  of  business  is  wanted  and  will  be  carried  from  Trieste  to 
Montreal.  The  different  steamship  companies  representing  them — 
yon  have  a  list  of  them,  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  our 
own  American  company,  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.,  the 
North  Grerman  Lloyd,  and  all  the  dinerent  steamship  lines — as  I 
understand  their  way  of  working  it,  and  the  way  they  would  work 
it,  is  to  say,  "  Here,  the  day  that  the  steamer  sails  from  Trieste  to 
Montreal  we  will  put  on  another  steamer,  and  we  will  cut  the  rate 
down  to  $20  a  passenger."  There  is,  therefore,  a  heavy  loss  in  carry- 
ing those  passengers.  There  is  no  profit  in  it.  That  loss  will  be 
diyided  pro  rata  among  these  different  companies,  so  that  one  com- 
pany runin^  its  steamers  from  Trieste  has  not  to  fight  a  natural 
competitor  but  a  combined  competitor  consisting  of  all  the  lines  in 
what  is  called  generally  the  Cologne  conference. 

Mr.  Hardy.  lou  mean  the  day  that  the  Canadian  steamer  sails 
they  will  have  that  low  rate  in  effect? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  on  the  other  days  they  will  have  their  regular 
rates? 

Mr.  Baker.  Regular  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  here  I  will  state  that  it  has  already  been 
shown  before  the  committee  that  there  is  a  corporation  organized  in 
Germany.  I  do  not  recall  the  capital  stock,  but  the  shares  are  owned 
by  the  great  German  steamship  companies  in  proportion  to  their 
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capital  stock.  That  company  has  ships  employed  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, and  undoubtedly  they  will  be  used  in  this  case  to  fight  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  it  has  always  been  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  organized  for  profit,  but  organized  for 
offensive  purposes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  business  we  pro- 
posed at  one  time  the  running  of  a  line  from  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
Of  course,  the  main  line  running  at  that  time  and  now  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  is  the  White  Star  Line.  I  will  not  say  we  were 
threatened,  but  it  was  intimated  to  us  very  clearly  that  if  we  did 
that  we  would  have  to  fight  the  New  York-Liverpool  Steamship  Co. 
and  also  the  Boston-Liverpool  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Montreal- 
Liverpool  Steamship  Co.  and  every  other  steamship  company,  and 
they  would  divide  the  loss  in  beating  us.  We  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent just  to  stay  out  of  it.    That  was  the  condition. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  right,  but  I  think  that  can  only  be  regulated 
by  international  agreements.  I  hardly  think  that  our  Congress 
would  undertake  to  pass  the  laws  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign 
steamship  companies,  particularly  on  outward  business.  They  can 
penalize  and  prevent  tnem  from  using  ports,  probably;  but  remem- 
ber, gentlemen,  we  have  no  merchant  marine.  If  we  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  port  to  all  foreign  lines  in  the  combine  unless  they  would 
withdraw,  and  then  they  can  make  their  arrangements,  and  if  their 
own  Government  and  the  laws  approve  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  have  a  pretty  difficult  problem  to  face  in  making  such  regu- 
lations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  we  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books  pre- 
venting ships  entering  our  port  who  are  guilty  of  violation  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  you  were  to  rule  out  to-day,  in  my  opinion,  every  single  steamer 
or  company  owning  a  steamer  tiiat  violated  that  law,  you  would  have 
no  foreign  commerce.    I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Baker,  suppose  the  Congress  should  pass 
a  law  by  which  the  foreign  companies  would  be  compelled  to  file  tncir 
agreements  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other 
commission,  and  penalize  them  if  they  fail  to  do  so?  That  would  not 
be  a  harsh  provision. 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  companies  would  object 
to  doing  it,  as  I  understand  it  from  my  talks  with  them,  I  am  only 
an  outside  and  academic  man,  but  I  think  they  are  only  too  glad 
to  meet  you  in  that  way  and  file  all  the  agreements;  an^,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  just  as  desirous  of  having  laws,  because  they  suffer 
from  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  at  times^  too,  and  they  suffer 
in  the  development  of  commerce  in  a  way  that  is  an  injury  to  them, 
and  it  reduces  the  volume  of  freight  which  they  often  need.  As  to 
fixing  a  hard  and  fast  nile,  as  you  do  with  the  railroads,  of  naming  ft 
rate  to  certain  ports  in  ocean  transportation,  it  is  totally  impracticii- 
ble,  gentlemen.  I  have  many  times  gone  out  and  bought  grain  and 
taken  it  over  without  any  rate,  because  it  was  more  economical  to 
do  it,  and  to  load  my  ship  down  to  its  marks.  We  had  to  have  the 
T^eiffht  freight  to  go  with  our  measurement  cargo ;  and,  then,  also,  we 
sold  that  grain  again  at  a  loss,    A  similar  condition  might  exist  to 
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England  from  the  Black  Sea  or  from  the  Argentine.  You  must  be 
in  a  position  as  to  steamship  rates  to  meet  those  conditions  at  a  mo^ 
ment  s  notice,  as  they  vary  from  day  to  day.  Take  the  grain  and 
flour  traffic,  and  a  great  many  of  the  commodities  in  which  it  is  ab* 
solntely  necessary  to  make  alterations  in  rates  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  just  and  reasonable  and  that  the  steamship 
Gompanies  would  v regard  it  as  a  very  reasonable  request  that  they 
file  all  the  agreements  and  conditions  they  have  made,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  company  that  would  not  be  willing  to  do  it.  < 

The  Chairman.  Including  contracts  with  shippers? 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  fair  also  if  the  law  provided  the^ 
should  not  discriminate  between  shippers? 

Mr.  Baker.  Under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  I  am  a  steam- 
ship man,  and  we  will  suppose  I  am  loading  my  ship.  I  have  so 
much  space  left ;  I  can  carry  so  much  measurement  cargo,  but  not  any 
weight  cargo.  If  I  send  that  ship  over  with  all  that  space  vacant,  it 
is  all  dead  loss  and  I  get  no  revenue  from  it.  The  steamship  man  is 
frequently  forced  into  that  position,  and  he  finds  some  one  who  has  a 
large  amount  of  measurement  cargo.  The  ideal  lading  for  a  ship  is 
"lead  and  feathers."  The  question  of  the  loading  of  a  ship  in  the 
matter  of  profit  or  loss  very  often  depends  upon  the  man  who  desig- 
nates just  where  the  cargo  is  to  go,  and  what  proportion  of  different 
kinds  of  cargoes  shall  go  in  her.  We  are  in  that  position.  What  h 
the  steamship  company  to  do  ?  To  send  that  ship  away  not  filled  will 
not  only  at  times  entail  a  risk  to  the  ship,  but  also  a  risk  to  all  the 
other  cargo,  because  the  cargo  in  a  ship  must  be  what  is  called  "  dun- 
nage," and  must  be  packed  so  it  can  not  move  about,  because  if  there 
is  a  large  shifting  of  cargo  there  will  be  damages  and  heavy  claims. 
Oftentimes  it  would  pay  to  go  out  and  take  a  hundred  tons  of  meas- 
urement cargo  at  any  rate.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  revenue  or 
discrimination,  but  it  is  a  question  of  meeting  actual  business — phys- 
ical conditions  which  must  be  met.  So  you  could  not  make  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  govern  it  in  the  oversea  transportation,  as  you  could 
in  the  coastwise  business  or  in  transcontinental  rates.  There  is  a 
different  situation  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  that  exemption  actually  destroy  any  pos- 
sible effort  at  regulation  at  all,  because  while  you  say  these  conditions 
exist,  it  would  nevertheless  enable  a  company  that  saw  proper  to 
always  meet  any  charge  of  discriminations  by  saying  conditions  were 
different  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  So  that  practically,  if  you  are  right,  you  can  make  no 
law  prohibiting  discriminations  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  is  practically  so,  Judge  Hardy.  You  might — I  am 
not  a  lawyer — but  it  seems  to  me  you  might  have  all  those  contracts 
filed,  and  if  you  found  an  unjust  exercise  ef  that  right,  penalize 
them ;  they  would  not  hesitate  to  comply. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  interstate  conunerce 
act  first  provided  there  should  be  no  greater  charge  for  a  short  haul 
than  a  long  haul,  with  this  parenthesis,  "provided  conditions  are 
similar."  The  result  of  that  little  parenthesis  was  that  they  never 
could  find  conditions  similar,  and  therefore  made  the  charge  for  the 
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short  haul  as  they  saw  proper^  and  they  never  could  do  anything  with 
them. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  will  find  exactly  that  same  condition,  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  in  ocean  transportation,  with  this  additional  difficulty :  Your 
unit  of  transportation  by  railroad  is  the  railroad  car,  and  your  unit 
of  transportation  by  water  is  the  total  capacity  of  that  ship.  We 
can  not  cut  off  so  many  feet,  like  the  railroad  can,  and  leave  it  in 
New  York  if  we  do  not  want  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  this  exception  in  the  ocean  freight 
business  would  be  far  more  effective  in  destroying  any  provision  of 
the  law  along  that  line  than  it  is  in  the  railroad  business? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  of  the  companies  that 
would  not  be  willing  to  file  with  }rou  the  facts  in  every  case  in  which 
that  is  done  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  you  must  in  any  legislation 
that  you  pass,  in  my  opinion — ^I  have  not  a  dollar's  interest  in  it  that 
would  be  affected  in  any  way,  but  c[uite  the  reverse — ^you  must  give 
them  free  hands.  There  is  a  new  spirit  in  this  country  of  wanting  to 
meet  these  conditions  and  meet  the  Government's  l^slation,  in  reach- 
ing what  I  may  call  fairer  business  methods,  and  no  one  is  more  im- 
pressed with  it  than  the  average  transportation  man,  particularly  the 
water-transportation  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  do  not  think  these  water  carriers 
would  object  to  filing  these  agreements  with  the  shippers  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission) 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  want  them  to  be  confidential? 

Mr.  Baker.  With  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  they  would  not  want  a  competitor  to  go  in  and 
rake  over  all  the  business  contracts  they  had  made.  I  tnink  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  make  them  public.  When  I  say  "  make 
them  public,"  I  do  not  mean  to  advertise  them  all  over  the  country, 
but  that  they  should  be  open  to  anyone  who  has  the  just  cause  ot 
grievance  against  them.  Then,  I  think,  too,  to  get  back  to  this  in- 
ternational question  of  abolishing  all  the  question  of  the  rebates  and 
these  fighting  ships.  That,  you  can  do ;  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
prohibiting  mat,  1  think,  by  international  agreement,  and  that  is  the 
most  objectionable  feature  of  the  business. 

The  experience  which  the  gentleman  spoke  of  here — I  read  the 
testimony  very  carefully — from  New  Orleans  down  to  South  America. 
James  W.  Porch  was  at  the  head  of  that  line,  and  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  him  when  he  passed  the  bill  through  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
ture giving  him  exemption  of  taxation  for  the  formation  of  a  steam- 
ship company  which  must  run  from  the  Louisiana  port,  and  when 
thejr  got  down  there,  it  was  abnost  impossible  for  tnem  to  get  the 
Gofifee.    The  steamship  business  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  very 

Srofitable ;  it  is  now,  but  within  the  recent  past  they  have  had  a  great 
eal  of  trouble  to  make  monev,  except  those  companies  which  nave 
liad  unlimited  resources  and  faced  no  fixed  charges  on  bonds.  The 
last  three  years  have  been  very  profitable;  prior  to  that  it  was  very 
hard  sledding,  in  spite  of  all  these  agreements.    It  was  foolish  for 
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them  to  expect  to  run  a  chartered  ship  from  New  Orleans  down  to  a 
port  in  Brazil  and  get  a  full  car^  of  coffee  back.  Coffee  is  a  very 
valuable  cargo  and  moves  at  certain  times  and  only  on  orders,  and  is 
sold,  as  I  understand  it,  on  certain  deliveries,  and  I  told  them  they 
would  never  be  able  to  get  it.  They  expected  to  get  quite  a  large 
subsidy  from  the  Brazilian  Government,  which  would  have  helped  in 
doin^  it ;  and  then  they  hoped  to  get,  under  the  mail-contract  act  of 
March  3,  1891,  some  assistance  from  our  Government,  but  it  was 
started  in  a  way  that  could  not  help  but  be  unprofitable.  This  coffee 
shipper  would  not  have  coffee  coming  that  way. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

The  Chaikman.  You  take  the  case  you  have  mentioned  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Aus- 
trian Government  with  reference  to  the  emigrant  business  from 
Trieste? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  the  rate? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairbian.  Of  course,  the  other  lines 

Mr.  Baker.  They  did  not  want  to  cut  the  rates. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  lines  should  have  the  right  to  cut  the 
rmte,  too? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  fighting  ship  to  prevent  the  cuttinir 
of  the  rate? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  have  a  law  prohibiting  these  lines  from 
employing  fighting  ships,  each  company  would  then  have  to  act  inde- 
pendently in  the  cutting  of  a  rate  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  notion  is  tkat  the  law  should  prohibit  the 
combination? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But,  of  course,  you  would  not  have  the  law  prevent 
one  company  from  cutting  the  rate  made  by  another  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  by  any  means,  but  prevent  unjust  combination  so 
as  to  give  any  man  or  steamship  companj  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  prevent  the  division  of  the  losses? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it.  Many  a  man  can  stand  up  in  fair  com- 
petition with  another  man,  but  he  does  not  want  to  stand  in  competi- 
tion with  the  United  States  Government.  There  is  a  combination 
of  all  the  men  in  the  country.  Take  that  particular  case.  Judge  Alex- 
ander, there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  or 
the  Canadian  Steamship  Line  to  cut  the  rate,  but  they  want  to  get  the 
emigrants.  The  combined  lines,  to  force  them  into  a  pooling  agree- 
ment, go  in  and  cut  the  rate  down  until  it  is  an  absurd  figure,  so  that 
they  can  allot.  What  will  finally  happen  ?  They  will  say  we  will 
never  run  that  Government  line  off.  "We  will  give  you  so  ipany 
emigrants  from  Trieste  to  Canada" — don't  you  see— "allow  them 
to  you,  provided  you  charge  the  full  rate."  That  is  what  has  hap- 
l>ened  in  each  competition  that  was  powerful  enough  to  contend  with 
the  combined  interests. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  would  lead  to  pooling,  after  all  ? 
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Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it.  You  ought  to  have  some  regulation  of 
those  conditions  through  international  agreement,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  take  for  a  dc«en 
important  governments  to  reach  an  agreement,  that  agreement  being 
fought  by  interested  parties  in  each  of  the  several  governments? 

Mr.  Baker.  They  would  all  be  fighting  for  the  same  thing,  Judge 
Hardy;  they  want  it.  The  different  governments  are  just  as  anx- 
ious to  reach  an  agreement  and  have  this  regulated  as  we  are,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  take  very  long,  say  not  over  a  year, 

Mr.  Hardt.  Do  you  have  in  mind  that  it  takes  this  Government 
alone  a  period  of  years — a  number  of  years,  generally — to  accomplish 
any  defiiiite  legislation  affecting  a  very  great  interest? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  When  you  come  to  a  combination  of  governments, 
how  long  would  it  take  to  form  a  workable  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  It  would  take  time,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  would  all  be  in  our  graves  waiting  for  it  in  due 
course? 

Mr.  Ba^r.  I  do  not  know.    I  hope  we  will  live  longer  than  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  wish  you  long  life. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  will  all  have  a  tendency  to  better  these  conditions. 
England  has  already  had  it. 

Mr.  Baker.  About  two  years  ago,  I  think,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  many  years  ago? 

Dr.  HoEBNER.  In  1908. 

Mr.  Baker.  1908 ;  that  is  three  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  commission's  report  has  been  on  file  and  has  gone 
into  a  state  of  innocuous  desuetude  long  ago,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  took  that  up  with  one  of  the  present  members  of  the 
British  Government  in  December,  and  asked  him  why  they  did  not 
do  anything.    He  said,  "  Why,  Germany  would  not  do  anything." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  not  their  own  report  against  the  desirability 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  it  was  not  desirable  as  long  as  Germany  had  free 
hands  with  her  steamship  companies,  and  Norway  and  Italy  and  the 
other  foreign  countries,  but  I  asked  him,  "  Why  in  the  world  did  you 
not  invite  Germany  to  cooperate?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "you  would 
never  get  England's  merchant  marine  to  invite  Germany  to  cooperate, 
because  it  is  the  one  very  keen  subject  of  competition  between  the 
two  nations."  Still  it  is  not  hopeless,  and  I  do  not  see  any  other  way 
to  do,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  the  way.  There  may  be  an- 
other way. 

The  Chairman.  They  recognize,  as  I  understand  from  you,  that 
the  existing  conditions  are  not  ideal  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
regulating  pools  and  rebating,  and  Germany  recognizes  the  same 
necessity,  as  do  the  other  nations,  but  they  are  in  sharp  competition, 
and  each  is  reluctant  to  take  the  initiative.  Do  you  feel  we  are  in  a 
position  where  we  might  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  feel  sure  that  is  the  position ;  and,  Judge  Hardy,  I 
feel  pretty  sure,  too — I  will  go  a  little  further  and  I  will  even  say — 
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I  present  something  here  to-day  that  I  think  will  justify  my  opinion 
that  they  are  just  as  anxious  as  we  are  (I  am  talking  about  the 
steamship  companies,  not  the  Governments)  to  come  within  some 
advantageous  and  reasonable  regulation,  because  they  have  a  great 
many  difficulties.  It  will  be  the  same  thing  that  we  went  through 
with  the  railroads,  and  a  great  many  of  them  are  grateful  to-day  Jror 
the  organization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  many 
wavs.  I  remember  once  a  few  years  ago  of  riding  on  a  train  from 
Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  conductor,  whom  I  happened  to 
know,  came  to  me,  and  he  said,  "  Mr.  Baker,  how  many  paid  fares  do 
you  suppose  there  are  in  this  sleeper?  "  I  suppose  there  were  30  or  40 
passengers.  I  replied,  "  I  presume  there  are  10  or  20  per  cent  of 
them."  He  said,  "There  is  one."  That  is  a  condition  you  have 
greatly  relieved  the  railroads  of  by  your  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  railroads  to-day  have  made 
more  money  by  the  interstate-commerce  regulation.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  succeeded  in  preventing  any  reduction  of  passenger 
fares. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  they  have.  Judge  Hardy,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Take  one  business  in  which  I  was  interested  for  a  great  many  years, 
that  of  coal,  which  is  a  very  important  business,  and  I  still  have  a 
Uttle  interest  in  the  Baker- Whiteley  Coal  Co.,  although  I  am  not 
active  in  it  at  the  present  time.  I  can  remember  well  wnen  we  paid 
double  the  rate  of  freight  on  coal  from  the  Clearfield  regions  to 
Baltimore  that  they  are  paying  to-day. 

Mr.  HaKdy.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  illustrations  on  both  sides, 
but  just  take  the  passenger  business,  to  which  you  referred,  some  10 
years  ago  or  less  tnan  that,  when  we  finally  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
free  passes.  One  of  the  reasons  up  to  that  time  that  they  had  urgea 
against  any  reduction  of  the  passenger  fares  was  that  they  had  so 
much  traffic  to  carry  free  under  these  free  passes  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  do  it,  but  I  noticed  when  the  free  passes  were  abolished 
they  did  not  reduce  fares,  and  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  railroads,  but  inde- 
pendent of  that,  and  if  they  had  not  done  that,  you  are  not  paying  the 
same  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour  and  every  man  working  is  not  pay- 
ing the  same  freight  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  look  at  the  increase  in 
wages  that  railroads  have  to  meet  and  their  increased  cost  of  opera- 
tion. I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  and  I  have  built  up  a  reputation  for 
fighting  them,  esjpecially  in  the  matter  of  the  Panama  Canal  bill. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  very  well  said,  but  they  failed  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  their  engines  carry  three  times  as  much  freight  as 
before,  and  the  crew  is  not  much  more  than  three-fourths  vmat  it 
was  for  the  same  freight  formerly,  and  those  things  ought  to  have 
resulted  in  a  general  reduction  of  freight  rates  and  passenger  rates 
and  all  transportation  charges.  While  wages  have  teen  going  up, 
that  is  a  very  small  element. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  to  meet  that  they  have  had  to  make  additional 
capital  issues  to  provide  for  carrying  these  heavy  trains  and  loco- 
motives, for  which  they  have  spent  a  ffreat  deal  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  Rock  Island  Bailroad  in  Missouri,  from 
where  it  strikes  the  Missouri  line  to  Kansas  City,  which  is  the  point 
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I  am  most  familiar  with,  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  10  or  12  ^ears. 
The  line  has  been  straightened,  new  track  laid,  and  all  the  old  bridges 
taken  out  and  new  bridges  put  in  to  carry  this  additional  wei^t, 
which  has  all  been  an  enormous  expense. 

Mr.  Baker.  They  have  to  earn  interest  on  that,  and  that  same  con- 
dition applies  to  nearly  every  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  The  passencer  rate  has  decreased,  too. 

Mr.  Baker.  Judge  Hardy,  ao  you  believe,  to  get  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  international  conference,  that  it  would  do  any  harm,  and 
would  it  not  possibly  tend  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs, 
if  there  were  international  negotiations  going  on? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  that  we  might  march  side  by  side  with  such 
legislation,  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  nelj)  remedy  the 
situation,  but  not  to  let  our  efforts  be  postponed  until  some  final 
agreement  is  reached ;  it  certainly  would  not  come  within  10  years. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no.    Have  those  companies  make  an  agreement; 

Sass  a  law  compelling  them  to  file  it,  so  you  will  know  what  is  being 
one. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Whatever  can  be  done  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  I  anee  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  unaerstand  jour  view  is  this :  That  we  go  as  far 
as  we  can  wisely  and  without  miuring  our  foreign  commerce,  but 
these  other  questions  that  can  not  be  reached  and  controlled  by  legis- 
lation by  Congress,  but  can  be  reached  by  international  agreement, 
should  be  taken  up  also? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world,  and  think  it  might 
be  wise  to  see  if  the  nations  can  agree  upon  any  policies  or  principles 
that  could  be  of  universal  acceptance.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  do 
what  we  can. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  have  suggested  further  that 
you  can  have  a  law  passed  just  as  soon  as  possible  compelling  the 
filing  of  all  agreements. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  all  right  to  havja  that  on  the  "  books  "? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  But  now  to  come  to  the  coastwise  business,  and 
there  is  a  different  situation.  There  has  been  a  very  remarkable  and 
unusual  condition  existing  there,  mainly  through  the  control  by  com- 
petitive rail  lines  of  our  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  very  important  subject 

Mr.  Baker.  A  very  important  subject.  First,  you  have  passed  a 
law  compelling — I  do  not  know  the  exact  status  of  that  law — railways 
to  dispose  of  their  interests  in  competitive  water  lines.  Judge  Alex- 
ander, is  that  a  law  now? 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  in  1914. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  one  of  the  first  steps,  and  the  next  and  im- 
portant step,  which  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  national  legislation,  is 
the  control  of  the  terminal  facilities  in  the  different  ports.  That  is 
a  matter  for  State  legislation,  and  most  of  the  States  are  taking  an 
interest  in  it  now.  In  that  they  are  doing  a  great  deal,  and  a  great 
deal  can  yet  be  done.  We  never  chartered,  as  I  look  at  it,  our  rail- 
roads with  the  idea  that  they  were  to  control  water  transportation, 
and  the  question  of  rates  and  regulations  there  ought  to  come  directly 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  full  power  to  regu- 
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late;  and  I  would  go  a  little  further  than  anything  that  has  been 
suggested  and  give  them,  too,  the  authority  of  ruling  on  not  only 
maximum,  but  minimum  rates. 

There  is  where  the  greatest  difficulties  have  existed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  water  transportation — when  you  divorce  the  railroads  it 
would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  that — to  crush  out  any  possibility 
of  competition  by  reducing  rates  to  such  a  low  minimum  point  that 
nobody  could  establish  a  service  in  competition.  I  think  that  all  can 
be  regulated.  I  would  make  it  a  department  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — a  special  water  transportation  department,  but 
cooperating  with  and  under,  of  course,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. You  know  more  about  the  best  way  to  do  it  than  I  do, 
under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  the  ''tramp"?  The 
tramp  seems  to  be  the  only  regulator  now. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  tramp  in  our  coastwise  commerce  is  a  negligible 
quantity,  Judge.  There  are  certain  classes  of  business  you  never  can 
regulate.  Take,  for  instance,  our  enormous  coal  business,  where  you 
simply  go  out  and  charter  a  steamer.  I  scarcely  know  of  any  buyer 
of  coal  who  now  charters  a  vessel  to  load  coal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  not  that  the  result  of  the  fight,  whereby  the  loading 
and  unloading  facilities  of  these  great  bulk  cargoes,  like  coal  and 
grain,  have  been  segregated  by  the  owners  of  these  properties  so  that 
the  railroad  terminals  are  not  essential  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Is  not  that  a  matter  for  State  action,  the  terminals 
of  the  different  ports  belonging  to  the  railroads,  which  are  under  the 
control  of  their  States?  I  know  it  is  so  in  our  State  of  Maryland;  I 
know  it  is  so  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon,  at  New  York,  and 
at  Boston,  where  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  The  railroad 
cmnpanies  control  nearly  all  those  terminals  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardt.  If  you  pass  a  State  law  interfering  with  interstate 
transactions,  it  would  run  right  afoul  of  the  Constitution,  which  says 
the  Federal  Government  is  m  control  of  all  commerce  between  the 
States,  or  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bak£r.  Yes.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  control  and  right  of  condemnation  of  all  that  water 
property  there?  They  can  regulate  the  railroads;  they  can  say  that 
the  railroads  shall  not  own  lands  where  they  are  engaged  in  inter- 
state business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  control  of  our  rivers  and  navigable  streams, 
and  they  have  a  large  amount  to  do  with  ports  and  harbors,  I  sus- 
fecL  as  affecting  foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  of  course  they  have. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  if  the  State  adopted  any  legislation  that  was 
disagreeable  to  the  railroads,  they  would  certainly  have  to  go  through 
the  Federal  courts  before  they  ever  got  it. 

Mr.  Bak£r.  Then  pass  such  laws  as  will  prevent  them  doing  that 
when  they  use  it  for  discrimination.  You  have  now,  you  Know, 
compelled  every  railroad  to  interchange  business  by  law  with  any 
water  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  understanding  is  that  the  conference  lines^  the 
lines  that  are  in  combination,  have  certain  docks  in  these  big  citie^s, 
and  to  these  docks  the  railroads  that  are  friendly  to  them  have  their 
sidings  and  their  approaches? 
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Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  an  independent  company  might  find  wharf 
room  and  dockage  facilities  where  railroads  do  not  run  to  them? 

Mr.  Baker.  "Hiat  is  true. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  the  result  as  to  package  freight  is  that  while  the 
conference  lines  do  not  occupy  all  the  frontage,  they  would  just  as 
well  do  it,  because  at  other  places  they  are  inaccessible. 

Mr.  Baker.  But  do  not  your  laws  compel' them  to  afford  facilities 
for  handling  that  business?  For  instance,  if  I  started  a  line  from 
Galveston  to  New  York,  and  I  want  to  send  it  into  one  of  the  rail- 
road's  piers,  distributing  that  cargo  up  through  the  New  England 
States  irom  Galveston,  I  understand  the  law  would  allow  me  to-day. 
as  the  owner  of  that  line  of  steamships,  to  demand  of  that  railroad 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  facilities  for  handling 
that  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  the  law  I  believe  that  has  been  recently  passed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  would  you  get  your  facilities?  Here  is  a  dock, 
we  will  say,  which  belongs  to  the  Mallory  Line  at  New  York.  Tlie 
railroads  connect  up  with  it.  You  want  to  get  in  there  and  you 
find  a  little  vacant  space.  You  want  to  put  your  equipment  there, 
but  there  is  no  railroad  there,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  a  rail- 
road there,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  You  would  have  to  lightef ,  that  is  all,  from  that  dock 
to  where  there  is  a  railroad  pier,  but  if  that  railroad  pier  was  giving 
to  your  competitor  facilities  at  the  pier  where  they  had  those  rail 
lines,  I  understand  under  the  law  that  I,  as  a  competitor,  would  have 
a  ri^ht  to  demand  the  same  facilities  and  the  railroads  would  have 
to  give  them  to  me  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  could  get  up  to  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  could  ^et  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  that  pier  belongs  to  another  company. 

Mr.  Baker.  It  belongs  to  the  railroad  company? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes* 

Mr.  Baker.  But  the  railroad  comes  under  that  interstate  com  • 
merce  law? 

The  Chairman.  If  it  belongs  to  the  railroad  company. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  railroad,  but  belongs  to  tt  e 
ship  company. 

Mr.  Baker.  You  can  not  go  there«  Here  is  something  you  can 
remedy.  A  short  time  ago  there  were  five  big  piers  in  New  York 
offered  for  lease. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  leased  these  five  piers  from  the 
citj  of  New  York,  and  they  had  no  use  for  them.  There  were  no 
ships  going  to  those  piers  at  all.  They  leased  them  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  a  line  being  established  tnrough  the  Panama  Canal  in 
competition  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  and  they  were 
using  them  for  storage  purposes.  They  would  take  goods  down  there 
by  lighters  and  store  them  rather  than  give  the  ships  the  facilities. 
'  The  Panama  Steamship  Line,  owned  by  the  United  States  Grovem- 
ment,  wanted  one  of  those  piers,  and  tlie  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
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Co.  refused  to  allow  them  to  have  it.  When  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Gen.  Dickinson,  was  called  in  he  threatened  the  Southern  Pacific 
Bailroad  Co.  and  forced  them  to  let  the  Panama  Steamship  Co.  have 
one-half  of  one  of  those  piers  that  they  were  not  using,  and  for 
which  they  were  paying  $300,000  a  year.  The  State  of  New  York 
and  the  dock*  commission  in  New  York  are  taking  a  different  posi- 
tion in  demanding  and  providing  new  facilities  there  to  accommodate 
this  business,  but  the  United  States  Government  could  not  require 
that- 

Mr.  Habdy.  Would  not  the  hiring  of  those  piers  and  the  devoting 
of  them  merely  to  storage  purposes  and  taking  them  out  of  use  be  a 
violation  of  the  antitrust  lawi 

Mr.  Bax£r.  No. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  is  evidently  done  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Mr.  BAkEB.  Well,  yes ;  but  it  is  not  transportation. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  is  not  transportation  to  blow  up  a  bridge  across  a 
stream,  but  it  is  an  obstruction  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  As  I  read  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  they  take  a 
different  view  of  the  antitrust  law,  making  it  applicable  to  things  I 
did  not  think  it  applied  to. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  seems  to  me  an  outrage  that  a  great  company  which 
says  they  must  have  the  facilities  there  should  come  in  and  pay  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  keep  property  idle  rather  than  let 
it  be  used  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  It  is  wrong;  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Habdy.  They  put  theAiselves  in  such  an  attitude  before  the 
public  that  the  public  can  not  have  any  sympathy  with  them. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  I  agree  with  you.  Tojget  back  to  this,  I  think  that 
will  help  to  regulate  it  a  good  deal.  The  subject  that  has  interested 
me,  however,  more  than  anything  else,  has  been  the  question  of  the 
development  of  transportation  oetween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  I  have  worked  very  hard  at  it,  and  I 
want  to  lay  before  you  gentlemen,  if  I  may,  as  much  for  public  criti- 
cism as  anything  else,  a  condition  which  has  arisen. 

The  Chaibman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  state  it. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Beginning  back  in  1908,  when  Mr.  Hoosevelt  was 
President,  he  stated  that  a  remarkable  condition  existed  there  in 
Panama  where  we  used  to  do  about  300,000  tons  of  through  business 
from  coast  to  coast,  that  it  had  dropped  down  to  about  30,000  tons. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for  that.  Well,  it  resulted  in  a  lon^ 
series  of  negotiations,  and  the  condition  has  been  very  much  changed 
now.  At  that  time  no  jjrivate  individual  was  violating  the  law  as 
vigorously  as  was  the  United  States  Government. 

They  were  discriminating  in  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  way 
against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  outlined  in  an  article 
I  wrote  for  the  North  American  Review,  November,  1909,  the  United 
States  Government  owning  the  Panama  Railroad  would  charge  you 
for  bringing  a  ton  of  hides  from  Panama  to  Colon  $5  a  ton,  and  if 
you  happened  to  be  an  English  or  German  importer  they  would  only 
charge  you  $2.50  a  ton.  That  was  proven  beyond  any  question,  but 
it  has  all  been  remedied.    That  was  only  one  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Post.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  making  a  discrimination 
like  that! 
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Mr.  Baker.  It  is  rather  a  lonff  story.  When  the  French  canal 
company  bought  the  rights  of  the  Manama  Railroad  from  the  people 
in  New  York  who  owned  it,  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  had  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  by  which  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  paid  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  $90,000  a  month 
not  to  name  rates  in  competition  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
Of  course,  this  was  in  the  old  days.  This  is  all  congressional  testi- 
mony, and  is  on  record.  They  paid  $90,000  a  month  to  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.  not  to  name  rates  in  competition  with  the  transcon- 
tinental roads  for  traffic  over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.,  bein^  at  that  time  desirous  of  doing  as  much 
business  as  they  could,  usea  to  name — for  instance,  from  a  port  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  through  to  Germany  and  England  and 
from  our  United  States  Pacific  coast  ports  like  San  Francisco  and 
San  Diego — a  lower  rate  of  freight,  a  lower  rate  on  cargo  con- 
signed to  German  and  English  ports  as  against  United  States  ports ; 
that  passed  over  with  the  same  arrangement  to  the  French  company. 

The  French  company  said  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  "  We 
will  buy  your  line  from  New  York  to  Colon ;  we  have  no  use  for  your 
line  on  the  Pacific."  So  that  is  how  they  parted  with  it — the  line 
from  New  York  to  Colon.  This  same  system  of  rebates  was  carried 
out  until  1910.  Then  the  investigation  made  called  attention  to  it, 
and  they  immediately  remedied  it,  so  there  is  no  longer  any  discrimi- 
nation. But  the  same  old  policy  was  carried  on,  although  the  mo- 
ment the  French  company  bought  the  Panama  Railroad  and  the  At- 
lantic connections  of  the  Pacific  Mail  to  Colon  the  transcontinental 
railroads  stopped  the  payment  of  this  $90,000  a  month.  After  the 
United  States  took  over  the  canal  the  steamship  line  to  Colon  was 
included — ^the  United  States  Government  took  their  managenaent — 
the  same  officers,  the  same  men,  and  the  same  ships.  They  did  not 
want  too  much  traffic  or  anythmg  that  would  interfere  with  the 
building  of  the  canal.  Then  as  the  lessened  work  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co.,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  canal,  gave  them 
greater  opportunities  for  conducting  freight  business,  it  increased 
since  1910  very  materially. 

To  get  back  to  this  subject,  the  Post  Office  Department — in  new 
construction  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891 — advertised  for  a  line  of 
steamers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  all  Pacific  ports, 
with  a  mail  contract  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  Colon,  and 
from  Pacific  ports  to  Panama.  It  was  advertised  twice;  first,  from 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  for  a  regular  weekly  service  clear  up  as 
far  as  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound;  and  a  second  time  including  lines 
from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

The  Postmaster  General  complimented  me  very  much  by  asking 
me  to  outline  what  lines  I  thought  might  possibly  bid  upon  it.    I 

Sromised  to  use  my  very  best  enorts  to  provide  that  information, 
[ere  we  were  paying  $2  a  mile  on  16-knot  boats  in  that  service,  in 
addition  to  its  oeing  limited  to  the  coastwise  trade  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  that  and  the  advertising  for  over  90 
days,  in  both  cases,  they  never  received  a  bid.  I  used  every  eflfort  to 
raise  the  money  to  do  so.  A  million  and  a  half  was  subscribed  at  one 
time,  but  it  would  take  about  $15,000,000  to  cover  the  service  effi- 
ciently.   I  could  not  raise  the  money.    There  were  a  great  many 
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difficulties,  a  ffreat  many  objections.  Very  naturally  the  big  combi- 
nation of  rauroad  interests,  which  control,  in  a  way,  the  capital 
interests  of  our  country,  did  not  want  to  see  this  whole  question 
raised.  There  was  one  item  which  excited  them  very  much,  the  ques- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  over  a  million  tons  move  a  year,  at  an  average  rate 
of  freight  of  $27.60  a  ton.  That  originates  within  100  miles  radius 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  PoOT.  By  rail  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  All  by  rail.  It  is  an  expensive  traffic  to  the  railroads. 
They  have  to  stop  and  ice  the  cars.  They  are  figuring  now  on  pro- 
viding refrigerating  machinery  on  the  engines.  It  could  be  carried 
at  a  profit  by  water  lines  at  less  than  half  the  cost  by  railroads-;-in 
fact,  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  offering  a  contract 
of  3,000  tons  a  week  from  Los  Angeles  to  a  port  north  of  Hatteras 
at  $10  a  ton.  That  would  mean  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  freis^ht 
of  at  least  $17,500,000,  and  it  can  be  carried  much  more  economically 
by  water  and  practically  in  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  would  mean  $51,000  a  week  on  that  3,000  tons 
from  Los  Angeles,  alone? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  the  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  made  that  offer.    It  is  a  very  profitable  business. 

Well,  I  eidiausted  my  efforts.  There  is  a  great  deal  being  done 
to-day.  William  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  building  several 
ships.  The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  is  also  building  some 
sploidid  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  inference  that  the  railroad  influence  oper- 
ated to  prevent  you  from  being  able  to  raise  that  $15,000,000  to 
finance  that  project  ? 

Mr.  Baksr.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  while  it  was  a  profitable  venture,  a  reasonable 
venture,  a  practicable  venture,  you  could  not  raise  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  wanted  to  show  how  practicable  it  was.  Of 
course  all  the  parties  to  which  it  was  offered  would  look  at  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  saying  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
but  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

Xow,  come  down  to  the  present  day.  There  is  something  I  want 
you  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  to  discuss.  And  I  want  you  to  get  public 
opimon  upon  it. 

I  was  sailing  in  the  latter  part  of  October  for  a  trip  around  the 
world,  and  had  made  all  my  arrangements,  when  I  received  a  cable 
from  Berlin,  asking  me  to  have  a  conference  with  some  big  German 
interests.  I  told  them  I  would  be  glad  to  meet  them,  and,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  we  had  a  conference  in  New  York.  It  was  the 
Hamburg- American  Packet  Co.,  one  of  the  companies  which  your 
Government  has  now  entered  suit  against  for  violation  of  the  oher- 
man  Antitrust  Law.  They  said,  "We  will  put  up  all  that  money. 
We  know  it  is  a  profitable  business.  Do  you  thiuK  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States?  Do  you  think  the 
Government  would  have  any  objection?  We  will  build  the  ships  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  every  dollar  ready  now  to  put  up  to 
do  this,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  right  ahead  with  it.     We  have 
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Avatched  your  efforts  and  we  know  the  business  is  there,  we  know 
the  opportunity  exists.  We  are  anxious  to  extend  our  business  and 
axe  willing  to  do  it  under  the  American  flag.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
aVe  willing  to  comply  with  any  law  that  is  now  in  existence  or  is 
passed." 

It  was  rather  staggering.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  particular  oack  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  there  was,  exc^t  a 
business  proposition,  and  that  thejr  saw  an  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing our  commerce  under  the  American  flag.  Kemember,  those  ships 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States,  must  be  manned  by  American 
citizens,  and  subject  to  our  laws. 

The  .Chair»£an.  And  the  licensed  officers  must  be  American  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  Bakjer.  Everyone  of  them  must.  Those  ships  would  be  at 
your  call  at  any  time.  I  was  ov«r  in  New  York  the  other  day  when 
the  (}uestion  came  up  as  to  the  possibility  of  sending  troopfs  to 
Mexico,  if  necessary,  and  there  was  hustling  around  there,  and  I  tell 
you  there  would  be  great  difficulty.  You  could  not  get  enough  troops 
down  there  to-day  5)  guard  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  up  to  Mexico, 
about  266  miles,  independent  of  doing  any  fighting. 

They  said,  "We  will  put  $16,000,000  in  your  hands  now,"  I  have 
had  a  nobby,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  the  time  has  come  when  stock 
bonuses  and  that  sort  of  thing  are  wrong  principles  of  business,  I 
demanded  that  they  comply  with  all  those  provisions.  They  said, 
"We  agree  with  you.  That  is  the  way  we  do  business  in  Germany. 
We  will  not  allow  stock  bonus  distributions  with  preferred  stock, 
etc.  We  have  no  founders'  shares  such  as  they  have  in  England, 
and  that  is  the  principle  we  are  trying  to  carry  out.  We  telieve 
every  banker  is  entitled  to  a  fair  rate  of  compensation."  I  found 
them  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

They  went  to  their  legal  advisers  in  the  United  States  and  were 
rather  discouraged.  They  said,  "The  American  people  would  not 
understand  it  Here  you  are  now  being  sued  under  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law- by  Mr,  Wickersham  in  New  York,  and  while  we  be- 
lieve that  this  being  an  American  company  it  would  not  affect  it 
still  you  must  bear  in  mind  that,  the  United  States  law  passed  last 
August  prohibits  anv  ship  owned,  controlled,  or  chartered  by  any 
company  which  violates  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  from  going 
through  the  Canal."  Even  in  spite  of  that  they  were  willing  to  un- 
dertake it 

I  felt  discouraged,  and  I  went  on  with  mj  trip.  They  invited  me 
to  go  over  with  tnem.  A  number  of  the  directors  went  over  on  the 
same  steamer  and  we  had  a  great  ma^  very  interesting  discussions 
day  after  day.  They  said  finally,  "  We  are  prepared  to  give  you  a 
written  proposition."  I  said,  "  Do  not  offer  to  take  all  the  capital ; 
offer  to  take  one-half  and  offer  the  remainder  to  the  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States  through  public  advertisement,  without  any  commis- 
sion, without  any  bonuSj  witliout  any  promotion  stock,  except  a 
moderate  banker's  commission."  They  said,  "We  will  do  it."  I 
said,  "  Will  you  agree  to  furnish  $7,600,000  ?  "  They  said,  "  We 
want  to  know  whether  it  will  be  satisfactorj',  and  we  want  you  to 
find  out.    If  so,  we  will."    Here  are  the  original  agreements. 
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(The  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  Exhibit 
No.  120  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Baker  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  120. 

Hambubo  Amsbika  Linie, 
Deb  Yobsitzbmde  Deb  Dibectobiumb, 
On  Board  Steamship  *'  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria." 

yovember  12,  1912. 
Mb.  Bebhabd  N.  Bakeb. 

Steamship  **Koi9erin  Avguste  Victoria/' 

Dkab  Sib:  Confirming  our  various  interviews  on  October  24  and  November 
12  our  company,  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  are  prepared  to  become  inter- 
ested in  an  American  comimny  to  be  formed  by  you  to  establish  a  Panama 
Bteamahip  service  to  the  extent  of  $7,500,000,  or  one-half  the  stoclc  of  a  com- 
pany of  $15,000,000,  to  build  and  equip  a  thoroughly  competent  and  efficient 
service  via  the  Panama  Canal  route. 

We  would  only  be  willing  to  become  interested  provided  it  could  be  done 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  administration  in  Washington,  and  that  the  invest- 
ment of  German  capital  in  an  American  steamship  line  would  be  satisfactory, 
and  with  the  desire  to  fully  cooperate  in  the  development  of  the  commerce  of 
tbe  United  States,  always  ftiUy  within  not  only  the  letter  but  spirit  of  the  law. 
We  consider  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  complete  understanding,  but 
it  Ib  our  desire  and  wish  to  comply  with  any  regulations  that  would  prevent 
any  possible  criticism  being  made  as  to  the  operation  of  this  company  being 
a  combination  or  trust  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  terms  of  the  Sherman 
AntitmBt  Act  or  any  future  legislation  of  the  United  States  Government. 

If  this  understanding  can  be  had,  we  hold  ourselves  prepared  to  take,  as 
above  stated,  a  substantial  interest  in  the  formation  of  such  an  American  com- 
pany. Onr  long  and  successful  experience  in  over-sea  traffic  leads  us  to  believe 
Tliflt  we  could  be  of  great  benefit  to  such  company  and  further  from  our 
experience  tend  to  make  it  profitable  to  the  American  capital  interested  as 
well  as  to  onr  own  Interest 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours,  sincerely, 

Ballin, 
Director  General  Hamburg- American  Line. 

They  wanted  me  to  come  right  back  to  the  United  States,  but  I 
did  not  just  then.  I  afterwards  met  them  in  Berlin,  December  2, 
and  had  a  discussion,  when  they  confirmed  all  they  had  said.  Not 
only  that,  but  they  would  take  every  dollar  necessary  to  establish  a 
splendid  line  of  ships,  and  they  only  wanted  to  raise  American  capital 
if  American  capital  wanted  to  enter  into  it  with  them.  Having 
failed  to  interest  Americans,  here  was  an  interest  that  was  entirely 
free.  It  is  the  biggest  steamship  companv  in  the  world.  Their  as- 
sets are  about  $175,000,000  and  their  stock  is  only  $37,500,000.  The 
German  Government  is  directly  interested  in  it.  They  are  keen  on 
seeing  that  they  succeed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  VThen  you  say  they  are  directly  interested,  you  mean 
they  are  financially  interested? 

Mr.  Baker.  Not  to  any  great  extent.  That  company  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd  comprise  largely  the  merchant  marine  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  Government  own  any  stock  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Baker.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  PoBT.  Does  it  subsidize  its  ships? 

Mr.  Baker.  No;  I  understand  they  give  them  rates  over  the  Ger- 
man State  railways  which  they  do  not  give  to  other  lines,  and  they 
give  the  North  German  Lloyd  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  this  proposition,  it  is  simply  to 
invest  that  much  foreign  capital  in  an  American  steamship  line  under 
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the  control  of  the  American  flag  officered  by  American  licensed  offi- 
cers, an  American  corporation  subject  to  our  laws? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Cnairman,  you  probably  have  it  clear  in  your 
mind.  Have  we  any  law  to  prevent  foreign  capital  being  invested 
in  the  stock  of  a  ship  line  in  tnis  country? 

The  Chairman.  None  whatever.  Last  session  that  question  came 
up  in  connection  with  a  hearing  before  this  committee,  and  I  inserted 
in  the  record  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  on  that  question, 
which  holds  that  if  the  company  is  an  American  company  it  does  not 
prevent  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  stock  of  that  com- 
pany.   Otherwise  our  railroads  would  be  in  a  sad  fix. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  know  we  have  provisions  with  reference  to  the  Amer- 
icaa  register  sometimes  requiring  that  they  shall  be  American-owned 
vessels,  but  that  would  be  complied  with,  I  understand,  by  a  corpora- 
tion organized  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  will  affect  this  case.  However, 
I  think  they  are  willing  to  go  ahead  with  it  if  they  can  go  to  some 
one,  to  some  department  of  our  Government,  and  say,  "  We  want  to 
comply  with  your  laws."  There  is  no  department  to  which  we  can 
go.  I  ou  see,  the  law  passed  on  the  24tn  of  August  last  provides 
that  no  ship  owned,  controlled,  or  chartered  by  any  person  or  com- 
pany doing  business  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  shall  go  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Now,  they  say, 
^*  We  are  going  to  comply  with  that  law,  but  there  will  be  a  large  Ger- 
man interest  m  it,  and  this  large  German  interest  you  are  suing  to; 
day  'for  violation  of  that  act,  but  that  interest  will  not  control  the 
company."  They  go  further  than  that  and  saj  they  want  to  do  it 
not  only  legally,  but  with  a  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  is  my  reply  to  their  propo- 
sition. 

(rhe  letter  referred  to  was  marked  by  the  stenographer  '^  Exhibit 
No.  121,"  and  was  read  by  Mr.  Baker,  as  follows :) 

Exhibit  No.  121. 

On  Board  Steamship  "  Kaiserin  Augubte  Victoria," 

Novemher  12,  1912. 
Albert  Ballin,  Esq., 

Director  General  namhurg- American  Line, 

Bteamship  "Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria:' 

Dear  Sib:  Oonfirmlng  our  various  discussions  with  regard  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  an  American  steamship  company  and  your  company's  interest  In  the 
same,  1  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  12  and  will  use  my 
very  best  efforts  to  secure  the  approval  of  our  administration  in  Washington  to 
the  line  of  policy  contained  in  your  letter. 

1  understand  that  your  company  will  only  undertake  cooperation  with  the 
American  company  to  be  formed  by  me  provided  it  can  be  done  in  a  most  open 
and  frank  way  to  meet  the  approval  of  any  possible  objection  that  could  be 
maae  to  a  Joint  German  and  American  ownership,  and  that  such  company  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  file  with  any  department  of  the  Government  a  full  and 
complete  outline  of  all  its  business  and  connections  and  operations  to  free  It 
iroui  any  possibility  of  being  considered  a  combination  or  trust  in  restraint  of 
trade,  so  as  to  fully  comply  with  the  Sherman  law  or  any  future  legislation  Uiat 
may  oe  passed  by  Congress. 

Tnanking  you  very  much  for  your  confidence  in  me,  and  with  great  respect 
and  esteem,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  sincerely,  B.  N.  Baker. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ofyours  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  same  date;  November  12.  The  letters  were  ex- 
changed there  on  the  steamer  Kaiserin  Auauite  Victoria  in  midocean. 
I  came  home  immediately  and  submitted  these  to  the  President.  The 
President  referred  me  to  the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary  Nagel, 
and  I  found  no  one  who  could  do  anything. 

Mr.  Post.  What  is  the  objection? 

Mr.  Baker.  There  is  nobody,  really,  to  go  to.  We  want  to  file  with 
some  department  all  agreements  and  contracts  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  company,  because  we  intend  to  operate  alon^  unique 
lines,  with  no  promotion  stock  and  no  bonus.  We  can  take  out  a 
New  York  charter.  We  have  a  New  Jersey  charter  which  I  took  out 
some  time  ago,  which  covers  all  that.  Its  provisions  have  been  very 
much  criticized  by  banking  interests,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the 
United  States  Grovernment  suing  the  Hamburg- American  Packet  Co. 
for  violating  the  law.  They  are  anxious  to  comply  with  the  law. 
We  held  an  mteresting  meeting  in  Berlin  that  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
of  now. 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  you  to  file  these  agreements 
and  methods  of  doing  business.  Why  do  you  want  to  do  it?  What 
is  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Baker.  The  necessity  for  doin^  it  is  this :  You  may  stop  our 
goin^  through  the  Panama  Canal.  If  I  say  to  my  German  friend, 
"  Put  up  your  capital  and  go  ahead  and  build  the  ships,"  those  ships 
must  be  used  only  in  the  coastwise  trade.  You  can  not  engage  them 
profitably  in  the  oversea  conmierce. 

Mr.  Post.  But  if  you  take  out  a  New  York  charter  and  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  you  would  be  on  a  parity  with  every  other  coast- 
wise company. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  all  we  ask.  But  we  want  our  competitors  to  be 
under  the  same  legislation,  and  all  these  agreements  on  file  so  as  not 
to  be  forced  into  agreements  for  protection. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  want  legislation  passed  that  will  require  all 
agreements  to  be  filed  with  some  department  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes ;  those  in  competition  with  us  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  want  another  thing  which  is  most  essential, 
some  assurance  that  your  company  when  formed  is  not  to  be  for- 
bidden to  CO  through  the  Panama  Canal  on  the  ^ound  that  it  is 
owned  by  the  Hamourg  American  Co.,  which  is  violating  the  anti- 
trust law  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Certainly;  that  is  just  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  you  would  like  to  have  some  peep 
into  the  future. 

Mr.  Baker.  We  only  want  an  opportunity  to  file  these  agreements. 
We  will  take  chances  on  the  future. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  now,  you  say,  there  is  no  provision  of  law  by 
which  your  agreement  can  be  filed  in  any  recognized  official  deposi- 
tory for  the  use  of  the  public  and  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  not  vour  desire  be  met  by  the  enactment  of  a 
law  requiring  the  filing  of  all  agreements  with  regard  to  coastwise 
transportation  with  some  department  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it  exactly,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sug- 
gested this  course  to-day. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  ships  would  that  add  to  our  merchant 
marine  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Just  as  it  is  at  present  it  would  require  ten  16-knot 
ships  of  about  10,000  tons  each.  We  have  bids  from  some  of  the  ship- 
yards, and  we  have  plans  of  the  ships.  Those  are  tentative  bids,  and 
we  can  do  it  within  the  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  kind  of  a  law  would  you  suggest?  It  would 
probably  be  a  unique  statute. 

Mr.  Baker.  Oh,  no.  You  have  a  law  that  by  July  1, 1914,  the  rail- 
roads must  dispose  of  their  ownership  in  competitive  water  lines. 
Now,  you  place  all  those  water  lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and,  as  they  are  so  busv  xiott, 
ffive  them  a  department  for  this  purpose  and  give  them  a  little  more 
help.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  prepared  an  amendment  or  statute  that 
would  cover  the  pnyosition  you  make? 

Mr.  Baker.  No  ;  i  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  it  is  necessary  to  have  legis- 
lation in  order  for  this  project  of  youi-s  to  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Bakbr.  Oh,  no.  We  propose  to  carry  this  out  anyway,  but 
we  ask  for  legislation  so  we  can  get  this  protection  by  filing  these 
agreements  and  know  that  every  company  is  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  suggestion  you  have  made  relates  to  con- 
trolling the  coastwise  trade  as  applied  to  these  ships  in  common 
with  all  other  companies  under  the  American  flag  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  But  you  do  not  want  the  committee  to  understand 
there  is  any  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  this  com- 
pany now  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Our  lawyers  assure  us  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  investment 
of  this  capital  by  the  Hamburg  American  Co.* 

Mr.  Baker.  Our  lawyers  assure  us  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  frankly  I  do  not  know  of  any  legal 
obstacle  in  your  way. 

Mr.  Hardy,  But  I  understand  Mr.  Baker  also  to  desire  some  pro- 
vision of  law  to  constitute  an  affirmative  authority  for  their  filing 
this  agreement  with  some  department  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  agreement? 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  agreement  that  is  the  basis  of  their  organization. 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  only  ask  that  the 
other  companies  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  like  a  statute  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  that  is  the  statute  I  suggested  you  might  present 
a  draft  of. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  you  desire  it  we  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  As  I  understand,  you  do  not  consider  that  essential 
to  the  organization  of  your  company  at  all? 

Mr,  Baker.  Oh,  no;  not  by  any  means.  In  presenting  this  I 
am  very  anxious  and  my  counsel  tell  me  they  w<>^l<^  be  very  glad 
to  draw  such  a  provision  and  submit  it  to  you  right  away  for  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  want  to  have  any  interest  in  the  company  my- 
self, although  that  is  onlv  a  personal  matter,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
advise  my  friends  to  go  afcead  and  do  this  unless  I  feel  it  is  a  matter 
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that  will  not  meet  with  opposition.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  was 
brought  up  the  other  day  in  that  discussion  of  it  in  New  York. 
This  comes  from  the  opposition.  "The  German  company  coming 
over  here  to  establish  a  line  was  the  company  that  sold  the  ships  to 
the  Spaniards  during  the  Spanish-American  War."  As  matter  of 
fact,  thej'  did  not  sell  them ;  they  were  sold  through  brokers  and  they 
were  sold  to  Russia  and  then  to  England. 

Mr.  Post.  Then,  if  I  understand  your  position  rightly,  you  want 
to  determine  what  the  public  sentiment  would  be  in  this  country,  and 
you  want  some  tribunal  created  by  which  you  can  compel  all  these 
companies  to  file  their  agreements,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  that  in  the 
future  Congress  may  not  jump  onto  you  because  they  are  partly 
foreign-owned  vessels? 

Mr.  Baker.  Yes;  and  even  go  further  than  that  and  agree  to 
comply  with  any  future  legislation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  they  mean  any  future  legislation  that  would 
apply  to  everybody  as  well  as  themselves. 

Mr.  Bailer.  To  everybody  as  well  as  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  courtesy  in  com- 
ing here  and  giving  the  committee  the  benefit  of  your  views.  Of 
course,  I  understand  that  in  this  proposition  you  have  submitted 
you  want  to  try  out  public  opinion.  American  capital  it  seems  is 
not  available  to  invest  in  ships  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  high 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country.  ^ 

Mr.  Bakrr.  That  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  here  is  a  proposition  that  would  add  to  our 
merchant  marine  in  the  coastwise  trade^and  in  the  foreign  trade  as 
well.  You  want  to  sound  out  public  opinion  on  that  Question.  And 
if  there  were  any  department  of  the  Government  to  wnich  you  could 
appeal,  you  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Baker.  At  once. 

The  Chairman.  Under  existing  law  there  is  no  department  of  the 
Grovemment  having  direct  jurisdiction  over  our  merchant  marine 
that  would  have  authority  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  propo- 
sition would  be  acceptable  or  if  in  any  of  its  provisions  it  is  in  vio- 
lation of  any  of  our  laws. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Hardt.  As  I  understand  you,  then,  you  favor  some  tribunal 
of  the  Government  having  jurisdiction  of  the  port-to-port  traflic  in 
oar  domestic  coastwise  trade? 

Mr.  Baker.  I  favor  it  very  strongly  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  bring 
it  about.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen^  very  much  for  your  consideration, 
and  I  am  at  your  service  any  time. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  EDWAED  F.  MURRAY,  OF  TROY,  N.  Y.,  PRESI- 
DENT  OF  MTTRRAY'S  LINE  AND  DIRECTOR  IN  HUDSON  NAVIGA- 
TION CO. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  address  and 

business  to  the  stenographer? 
Mr.  Murray.  Edward  F.  Murray,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  president  of 

Murray's  Line  and  director  in  the  Hudson  Navigation  Co.;  that  is, 
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the  People's  Line  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  the  Citizens'  Line 
from  New  York  to  Troy. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Murray. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do  not  know  just  how  you  want  me  to  commence, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  thing  that  principally  interests  me,  and  your 
committee.  I  suppose,  is  the  matter  of  aivision  between  railroad  ami 
water  lines. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  make  a  pre- 
liminary statement  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Mi'RRAY.  To  simplify  the  matter,  and  as  a  part  of  my  statement, 
I  will  read  some  correspondence  I  have  had  with  some  of  the  de- 
partments. Here  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  in  reference  to 
a  bill  No.  17536.  I  will  just  read  the  part  that  has  a  bearing  on  this 
special  matter.    I  presume  that  is  what  you  want? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murray.  The  bill  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  through 
rates,  etc.,  over  the  different  lines.    [Reading:] 

If  the  proposed  amendments  are  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  business  Interests 
of  this  country  or  to  assist  in  the  development  of  our  waterways,  I  believe  that 
It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  power  or  authority  to  compel  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  to  put  in  Joint  and  through  rates,  with  proper  pro  rata 
divisions  of  s;ime.  to  apply  between  all  stations  with  wnter-transi)ortatlou 
carriers. 

Railroads  should  not  be  permitted  to  charge  carriers  by  water  any  more  for 
carrying  the  same  classes  of  freight  the  same  distance  than  they  charge  their 
most-favored  connection  or  patron.  And  if  it  can  be  legally  and  equitably  pro- 
vided when  water  transportatioivand  railroad  come  together,  and  there  are  no 
proper  transfer  facilities  between  them,  and  the  business  will  warrant  it,  there 
should  be  some  power  or  authority  to  compel  that  proper  transfer  facilities  be 
erected  and  a  charge  made  to  the  proper^  transferred  that  will  fairly  reina- 
burse  the  party  or  parties  who  build  the  transfer  accommodations. 

As  I  said  to  your  committee,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  almost  useless  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  improving  the  waterways  of 
this  country  if  there  is  not  some  power  or  authority  to  compel  railroads  to  Join 
in  through  or  Joint  rates  and  fair  divisions  of  same  at  all  points  where  water 
and  rail  connections  are  or  can  be  made. 

The  same  matter  came  up  afterwards  through  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  Chairman  Knapp  wrote  me  under  date  of 
February  24,  1910  [reading]  : 

The  commission  in  official  statements  to  both  the  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees has  expressed  its  objection  to  the  limitation  on  its  power  to  establish 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates,  and  has  recommended  that  the  paragraph  in  the 
Townsend  bill  containing  that  limitation  be  stricken  out  and  in  place  thereof 
the  following  inserted :  "And  in  establishing  any  such  through  route  the  com- 
mission shall  embrace  therein  all  of  the  carrier's  line  between  the  termini,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  in  its  opinion  may  be  required  by  public  necessity  or  con- 
venience." 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  as  I  believe  my  colleagues  do.  that  the  limitation  in 
the  present  law  which  prevents  establishing  additional  through  routes  when 
there  Is  a  reasonable  or  satisfactory  route  In  existence,  and  the  limitation  in 
the  Townsend  bill,  which  In  elfect  prevents  the  commission  from  establishing 
through  routes  without  taking  all  of  the  line  of  a  railroad  company  between  Its 
termini,  are  limitations  which  operate  to  prevent  the  commission  from  doing 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  many  cases.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
commission  should  be  given  a  broad  and  unqualified  discretion  to  establish 
through  routes  whenever  required  by  public  necessity  or  convenience,  and  that 
the  commission  can  be  trusted  not  to  do  Injustice  in  the  exercise  of  discretionary 
power. 
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On  December  1,  1910,  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  wrote  me  a  letter  requesting  certain 
information.  How  it  came  to  his  attention  I  do  not  know.  I  wrote 
him  this: 

Some  railroads  prorate  nnd  through-mte  with  us  and  some  do  not.  Some  of 
our  connections  give  us  about  the  same  divisions  as  they  give  other  lines  and 
some  exact  from  us  much  more  than  they  get  from  our  competitors. 

We  have  ct)mplnined  of  this  discrimination  to  the  public  service  commission 
of  tbis  State  and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of  New  York  decided 
they  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
also  stated  they  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  date  was  your  complaint  to  these  two  tribunals? 

Mr.  MuRKAY.  Oh,  these  suits  were  commenced  in  1907. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  you  had  a  complaint 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  in  1907  and  1908,  about  discriminations.  The 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  on  account  of  the  question  of  rates,  withdrew 
our  tariffs  entirelj  at  one  time  and  made  us  pay  local  rates  between 
all  points  on  their  road  and  our  line,  although  we  had  been  doing 
business  with  them  for  more  than  30  years.  They  wanted  to  reduce 
the  division  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  we  could  not 
afford  it.  We  went  to  work,  supposing  the  commission  had  power 
and  authority,  and  the  commission  after  litigation  decided  they  did 
not  have  any  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  public  service  commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  last  law  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  last  law.  I  mention  this 
so  as  to  give  a  basis  of  understanding  of  the  matter  leading  up  to 
what  I  want  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  withdraw  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  wanted  us  to  accept  a  less  division  of  the 
through  rates  than  we  had  been  paying  for  vears. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  demanding  tnat  of  all  other  carriers, 
too? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes.  Some  carriers  were  getting  a  less  rate  than 
ours,  and  when  they  found  out  what  our  rates  were  they  made  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  their  rates,  .and  they  justified  themselves 
by  cutting  out  our  rate  so  as  to  make  us  accept  the  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  I  understand  you  to  sa;^  that  at  the  same  time 
they  made  that  demand  on  you  they  were  giving  other  companies  a 
better  rate? 

Mr.  Murray.  A  better  rate ;  yes.  I  propose  to  show  you  what  they 
were  giving  others,  and  then  what  they  are  giving  us  to-day. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  reason  do  they  assign  for  giving  others  a  better 
rate  then  you  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  are  our  railroad  connections — they  are  our 

cornpetitors. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  New  York  Central,  the  West  Shore,  from  New 
York  to  Albany  and  Troy  and  points  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
and  Boston  &  Maine,  Rutland  Railroad;  that  whole  territory  up 
there  that  we  are  tributary  to. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Those  are  the  railway  lines? 
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Mr.  Murray.  That  I  named  now  ?  Those  are  the  railway  lines^  the 
same  lines  that  come  in  direct  competition  with  our  lines  which  I  am 
now  interested  in,  but  was  not  originally. 

Mr.  Stevens.  How  many  competitors  do  you  have  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Murray.  We  have  competition  with  every  canal  around  the 
Hudson  River. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  at  the  time  they  demanded  these  lower  rates  or 
larger  divisions  of  you,  did  they  give  any  better  terms  to  any  other 
water  line? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  they  give  better  terms  to  every  canal-boat 
caotain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Than  they  did  to  you? 

Mr.  Murray.  Than  they  did  to  me,  because  they  claimed  that  under 
the  tariff  that  I  would  have  to  accept  what  was  our  agreed  divisions — 
in  some  cases  less,  and  in  some  cases  more. 

Here  is  a  letter  having  some  bearing  on  it,  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission.  This  has  been  quite  a  case 
up  in  our  territory,  and  there  has  been  quite  an  interest  taken  in  the 
matter.     [Reading :] 

I  have  jiiPt  ]>eeii  Koin^  over  the  statements  made  by  the  citizens  of  Troy,  at 
the  hen  ring  of  our  commission  on  January  6  last,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  It 
In  shape  for  the  printer,  and  am  impressed  very  much  with  what  you  any  about 
the  Imi)erative  need  of  fair  rates,  say  joint  rates,  between  water  and  rail 
carriers  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  now  obtaining  wUh  different  rail  carriers.  In 
your  statement,  you  spealc  of  railroads  exercising  the  right  to  charge  local 
rates  on  freight  thnt  comes  by  boats,  instead  of  prorating  through  rates.  Your 
statement  in  this  regard,  clear  enough  to  a  railroad  or  a  transportation  man. 
Is  not  perfectly  clear  to  an  ordinary  layman,  such  as,  for  instance,  members  of 
the  legislature  to  whom  the  commission's  report  will  go.  I  understand  that 
your  citizens  intend  presenting  the  commission  with  drawings  of  **  a  plan " 
regarding  what  they  believe  should  be  the  extent  and  character  of  the  terminal 
desired  by  them  at  Troy — 

Our  State  proposed  putting  in  terminals  from  barge  canals,  and 
that  the  State  own  and  control  both  railroad  terminals  for  throng 
business  and  terminals  for  local  business,  and  thoy  have  located  in 
Troy  two  terminals,  one  to  connect  with  the  railroads  for  railroad 
business  and  another  for  local  delivery  business,  and  they  are  doing 
the  same  thing  all  over  the  State,  at  all  the  principal  points,  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  the  business  of  the  new  barge  canal  that  we  have 
there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  Erie  Canal? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  Erie  and  Champlain,  both,  sir.  They  both 
enter  the  Hudson  River  at  Troy,  called  Waterford,  or  just  across  the 
river  from  the  upper  part  of  Troy ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing discrimination  the  State  proposes  to  own  their  own  terminals, 
and  have  appropriated,  I  think,  some  $19,000,000  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  to  have  several  terminals  in  New  York  Harbor  and  that 
vicinity,  terminals  at  different  cities  up  the  Hudson  River — Albany, 
Troy,  Waterford,  Cohoes,  Schenectady,  and  all  the  way  out  to  Buf- 
falo; and  up  on  Lake  Champlain — Mechanicsville,  Whitehall,  and 
other  points  where  the  business  will  warrant  a  terminal.  [Contin- 
uing reading:] 

•  ♦  *  which,  doubtless,  they  would  wish  to  discuss  with  more  or  less 
formality,  in  order  to  get  ui>on  the  record  the  views  and  the  rensons  that 
actuate  them  in  presenting  the  plan  that  they  approve  of  and  recommend. 
When  they  appear  before  the  commission  I  wish  you  could  accompany  them, 
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for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  somewhat  upon  the  situation  to  which  you  have, 
in  your  statement  already  made,  but  touched  in  passing.  Explain  clearly  just 
what  *•  local"  rates,  as  different  from  "through"  rates,  are,  and  how  they 
affect  shippers  in  deterring  them  from  using  water  carriers  instead  of  using 
tfaem  as  they  would  if  a  Joint  through  rate  obtained.  I  have  no  doubt  your 
experience  will  enable  you  to  supply  figures,  exact  and  precise  data,  in  a  suffl- 
d^it  number  of  instances  to  make  this  difference  perfectly  clear  and  to  demon- 
strate how  the  application  of  the  "  local "  rates  have  the  effect,  intended  by 
the  railroads,  of  discouraging  and  preventing,  so  far  as  they  can,  the  employ- 
ment of  water  carriers  for  any  part  of  the  through  haul. 

Please  understand,  I  make  this  suggestion  wholly  upon  my  own  responsibility, 
and  It  is  not  made  by  direction  of  the  commission.  Personally,  I  regard  this 
as  a  vital  matter,  and  fully  agree  with  you  that  so  long  as  railroads  are  per- 
mitted to  charge  "  local "  rates  and  to  deny  water  carriers  the  benefits  of  a 
Just  prorating  on  through  freight  interchanged  between  rail  and  water  car* 
riers  "our  oanal  sy.stem  is  of  little  v;Uue." 

I  trust  that  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  importance  of  having  this  vital 
point  made  perfectly  clear  upon  the  records  of  the  commission,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  better  able  than  yourself  to  do  so,  and  for  this  reason  I  hope  you  will 
find  occasion  to  do  so. 

Then  appears  the  following  postscript : 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  are  the  only  man  who  has  appeared  before  the 
commission  that  has  made  any  reference  to  this  matter,  and  you  only  incidentally 
and  somewhat  apologetically  allude  to  it,  as  if  it  might  not  be  a  matter  properly 
within  the  purview  of  the  commission's  work.  If  railroad  connections  are 
an  essential  part  of  canal  terminals,  as  they  are,  then  surely  it  is  within  the 
province  of  this  commission  to  point  out  what  is  likely  to  make  such  connec- 
tions abortive  or  restrictive  of  an  interchange  of  freight,  so  long  as  railroads 
are  permitted  to  insist  upon  charging  a  "local*'  instead  of  prorating  through 
freight. 

In  reply  to  that  I  wrote — 

On  my  return  I  find  your  favor  of  the  14th  and  carefully  note  contents.  If 
I  did  not  make  myself  clear  to  the  commission,  or  they  did  not  fully  understand 
the  importance  of  the  matter  I'ef erred  to,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  them  at  any 
time  that  will  suit  their  convenience  and  more  fully  explain. 

The  money  being  spert  for  the  improvement  of  our  canals  and  waterways  will 
be  bnt  little  better  than  thrown  awny  unless  there  is  some  power  or  nuthority 
to  comiiel  the  railroads  to  prorate  and  through  rate  over  water  lines  at  all 
connecting  points  where  connections  are  now  made  between  water  lines  and  the 
railroads  and  at  all  otber  iK)iuts  where  the  business  will  warrant  such  con- 
nections. 

The  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  give  regularly  established  water  lines 
at  good  rates,  divisions,  and  facilities  as  they  give  their  most  favored  connec- 
tion or  patron,  and  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  this  they  can  build  up 
monopolies  and  stifie  competition. 

Ix>cal  "  port-to-port "  business  would  rarely  ever  support  the  water  lines  of 
this  counrty  with  the  kind  of  boats  and  facilities  the  public  demands. 

The  railroads  should  be  receivers  and  distributors  for  the  water  lines  tind 
the  water  lines  receivers  and  distributors  for  the  railroads.  By  both  working 
together  on  fair  basis  the  business  of  our  State  and  country  can,  I  believe,  be 
very  materially  developed. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  have  both  State  and  interstate  business? 

Mr.  MuRBAY.  Yes;  we  have  both  State  and  interstate  business. 
Our  railroad  connections  north  and  east  and  west  of  us  bring  us 
under  the  provision  of  the  interstate  law,  and  our  southern  connec- 
tions down  into  Texas  and  the  Southern  States  also  bring  us  under 
the  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

'Sh.  Hardy.  From  what  ports  did  your  line  which  you  were  repre- 
senting in  1900  specifically  run? 

Mr.  Murray.  It  has  .been  in  existence  between  Troy  and  New 
York  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  is  the  oldest  line  in  continu- 
ous existence  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  extent  of  the  line  which  you  represented 
in  1900  when  you  wrote  this  first  letter? 

Mr.  MuBBAY.  When  I  wrote  all  those  letters.  I  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  line  and  been  in  business  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  Is  the  line  wholly  located  in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  but  does  ousiness  through  our  connections  in 
interstate  commerce.  We  carry  from  up  in  Vermont  marble  and 
slate  and  all  that  class  of  freight  that  goes  down  into  Texas  and  New 
Orleans  and  all  down  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  say  that  the  idea  expressed  in  vour  first 
letter  which  you  read,  in  1900,  and  also  repeated  in  the  last  letter 
you  read  just  now  is  exactly  the  idea  that  I  have  had  in  introducing 
the  bill  directly  after  I  came  to  Ciongress,  which  did  not  pass  and 
has  been  sleeping  ever  since. 

Mr.  Murray.  Well,  sir,  the  money  being  spent  by  the  United  States 
Government  is  little  better  than  thrown  away  unless  there  Is  some 
power  that  will  compel  tlie  railroads  to  through  rate  and  prorate 
with  the  water  lines  on  a  fair  basis. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  often  used  the  expression  that  we  had  as  well 
have  thrown  the  money  into  the  Mississippi  River  as  to  have  done 
what  we  have,  with  the  competitive  railroad  conditions. 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  use  the  word  "Mississippi"?  Why  not 
put  them  all  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  put  them  all  in,  and  say  it  covers  the  whole 
situation. 

Mr.  Murray.  Dock  Commissioner  Tomkins,  of  New  York,  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  report  that  he  made  bearing  on  this  matter  that  you  spoke 
about  with  reference  to  the  terminals,  in  which  he  said : 

If  the  enlarged  canals  accompUsbed  the  chief  purpose  for  which  they  were 
undertaken,  there  will  be  iin  enormous  Increase  in  railroad  freights,  through  the 
reduction  in  rates  forced  by  the  improved  canal  competition,  reenforced  with 
adequate,  well -placed  terminals. 

This  ^ntleman  who  preceded  me  also  spoke  of  that  same  matter 
of  terminals.    Commissioner  Tomkins  also  said : 

New  York  Stnte  would  then  become  an  irresistible  magnet  attracting  to  and 
through  it  to  the  port  of  New  York  a  vast  amount  of  new  business  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  beyond,  besides  the  business  newly  created  in  the  State  along 
the  canals  and  waterways,  nil  of  which  will  focus  upon  the  i)ort  of  New 
York.  The  most  superficial  student  of  canal  development  in  this  State  will 
realize  that  the  enlarged  business  of  the  canals  themselves  will  be  the  least 
important  accomplishment.  If  it  causes  the  final  abolition  of  the  railroad 
differential,  the  incrense  in  the  trafilc  both  ways  should  be  very  large.  One 
of  the  earliest  accomplishments,  in  my  Judgment,  destined  to  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  canal  enlargement  and  establishment  of  needed  terminals,  will  be 
"the  compulsory  establishment  of  joint  rail  and  water  rates,  the  prorating  of 
rail  and  water  rates,  on  precisely  the  same  basis  that  accompanies  interchange 
of  freight  between  railroads  to-day;  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  the  rail- 
roads insisting  that  all  water-borne  freight  is  local  freight;  that  from  the 
place  of  transshipment  from  water  to  rail  carriers  or  from  the  original  point 
of  shipment  by  rail  carrier  to  water  carrier;  but,  on  the  contrary,  through 
rates  will  obtain  as  between  rail  and  water  carriers  with  a  fair  division  of 
same  as  between  each,  precisely  as  railroads  now  share  earnings  on  through 
freight.  This  result  should  have  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  railroad 
through  freight  to  and  from  the  iK>rt  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  you  here  yesterday  when  Mr.  Hopkins  was  going 
^nto  the  same  subject? 
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Mr.  Ml'rray.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  here  and  have  not  heard 
Hnything. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chi- 
cago, and  he  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the  Eric 
Canal  would  be  so  much  money  thrown  away  under  existing  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  MuERAT.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  rive  a  theory.  I  think  that  we 
have  made  a  mistake  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  building  the  type 
of  a  canal  we  have,  although  now  it  is  almost  three  times  the  capacity 
that  was  originally  intended.  The  original  intention  of  the  barge 
canal  was  a  thousand-ton  boat  capacity,  which  was  four  times  as 
large  as  the  present  capacity,  but  through  widening  and  deepening 
the  locks  we  have  increased  that  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  canal  now 
will  be  2.500  to  3,000  tons  a  boat.  But  that  is  not  the  type  of  boat 
nor  the  type  of  canal  that  I  favored.  It  is  built,  and  we  can  not  now 
do  anything  about  it.  We  are  up  against  this  condition.  I  wanted  a 
canal  according  to  the  plans  of  Maj.  Symonds's  ship  canal,  as  we  call 
it,  of  about  21  feet  draft,  through  the  State  of  New  York.  We  can 
have  40  feet  of  water  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Troy  just  as  well  as  4 
feet,  as  it  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  the  bottom* so  far  down,  because 
it  is  tidewater  all  the  way  to  Troy.  But  I  found  in  attending  water- 
ways conventions  that  there  was  an  element  against  us  that  was  too 
strong,  and  that  is  the  Buffalo  end  of  New  York  State.  They  wanted 
no  canal  that  would  not  break  bulk  at  Buffalo.  I  wanted  a  canal, 
and  so  did  manv  others,  that  would  load  at  Duluth  or  any  other  lake 
port  and  go  right  through  without  breaking  bulk.  We  could  not  get 
that.  We  have  got  the  best  we  could.  It  cost  us,  with  the  money  we 
have  spent  and  that  which  is  appropriated,  $130,000,000  up  to  date. 
The  Maj.  Symonds  plan  would  cost  about  $180,000,000.  a  little  less 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  thousand-ton  barge  canal.  In  one  case  we 
wonld  have  something  that  would  amount  to  something,  and  in  the 
other  case  we  have — I  do  not  say  it  will  not  amount  to  anything,  be- 
cause it  will  amount  to  something;  but  it  is  not  the  character  of  canal 
we  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  had  that  canal,  then  you  would  have 
had  no  short-rail  haul  that  would  interrupt  your  water  haul  from 
Duluth  and  the  Lakes  generally  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Murray.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  accomplish  nearly  that  if  you 
succeed  in  destroying  the  right  of  railroads  to  tax  up  the  ex-lake 
traffic  with  local  rates.  Buffalo  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  the  thing  that  we  are  trying  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  was  complaining  of. 

Mr.  Murray.  It  might  have  been  wise  if  I  had  come  here  before 

this. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  only  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  testi- 

mcTnv  to  support  your  own  position. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  have  given  you  generalities  so  far.  but  on  June  22, 
1907, 1  wrote  Mr.  Mullin,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  Co.,  as  follows  Treading]  : 

In  regard  to  the  divisions  of  rates  to  and  from  points  on  yonr  road  «i^«>°- 
nectlons  and  our  line  and  connections,  we  expect  and  should  ha  ve  as  good  Cacni- 
tles  and  divisions  as  the  New  York  Central  or  West  Shore  Railroad  or  the  most 
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fnrored  connection  or  patron,  and  we  trust  you  will  arrange  the  divisions  ac- 
cordingly at  your  earliest  convenience,  as  our  accounts  of  last  fall  and  so  far 
this  season  have  not  yet  been  adjusted. 

On  May  18, 1907,  Mr.  MuUin  wrote  me  as  follows : 

Your  favor  May  17.    Mr.  Wadsworth — 

Mr.  Wadsworth  is  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware  St 
Hudson  Co. — 

will  be  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Middle  States  Association  and  nial^e  request 
for  a  diflfereutial  in  connection  with  your  line  from  and  to  points  on  our  Sus- 
quehanna division,  although  in  a  discussion  \^  ith  him  of  the  matter  again  this 
morning  it  appears  that  our  interested  connections  have  taken  exception  to  any 
differential  with  the  People's  Line  to  and  from  Binghamton.  and  it  Is  hardly 
tliought  possible  that  they  will  concede  the  differential  in  connection  with  the 
Murray  Line;  however,  we  will  make  the  effort  and  advise  you  result  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  wrote  him  in  reply: 

Your  favor  of  the  ISth  is  at  hand.  The  People's  Line's  position  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  because  the  People's  Line  and  the  Citizens'  Line  charge  the 
same  rates  to  and  from  points  beyond  Albany  and  Troy  as  the  all«rall  lines, 
whereas  we  are  to  have  our  agreed  differentials. 

On  account  of  being  a  barge  line  and  only  every  other  day  service 
the  lines  up  there  agreed  that  we  should  have  a  differential  rate  and 
make  a  lower  rate  than  the  standard  line  rates.  That  is  what  this 
refers  to. 

Then,  he  w^rites  a  letter  on  July  6: 

Referring  to  conversation  of  some  time  ago.  I  beg  to  advise  that  we  made 
request  to  the  Middle  States  Freight  Association  for  differential  rates  via  the 
Murray  Line,  and  the  matter  was  acted  upon  at  a  meeting  of  this  association 
on  July  2,  at  which  the  interested  lines  individually  declined  to  concur  in  the 
proposition.  The  reason  advised  for  declining  our  request  was  that  such 
rates  wo'.ild  lead  to  request  from  other  local  lines  for  differentials  in  other  parts 
of  the  Middle  States  territory. 

Those  differentials  are :  We  give  the  differential  to  our  customers — 
we  give  them  the  reduced  rates.  The  differential  that  we  take  is 
taken  right  out  of  our  proportion  of  the  earnings  and  given  to  our 
customers,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  branch  they  do  not  permit  us 
to  put  in  a  differential  at  all.  They  do  on  the  other. branches  of 
their  road;  that  I  will  discuss  later. 

Then,  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  dated 
March  11,  1908,  which  read  as  follows: 

At  the  conference  held  in  Albany  March  5.  190.^.  it  was  individually  an- 
nounced by  Interested  carriers  that  the  present  all-rail  basis  of  class  rates 
between  New  York  and  Turlington,  Vt..  and  other  points  on  Rutland  and  Cen- 
tral Vermont  roads  and  between  New  Yorlc  and  Plattf^burg  and  other  stations 
on  our  CLaniplain  division,  operating  in  both  directions,  would  be  maintained 
until  further  notice  by  all  routes.    This  is  for  your  information. 

I  wrote  him: 

Your  favor  of  the  lUh.  file  R.  G.  L.  T.,  is  at  hand.  I  wish  you  w\>uld  send 
me  copy  of  the  niinntes  of  the  conference  referred  to  and  oblige. 

I  have  before  me  those  minutes.  This  is  a  letter  that  was  written 
to  the  parties  that  were  at  that  conference: 

I  bave  before  me  minutes  of  conference  held  at  Albany  March  5,  1908,  by 
yourselves  and  associates,  at  which  you  represented  the  various  lines,  and 
which  conference  refers  to  Murray's  Line,  the  minutes  stating  In  effect  thjit 
the  differential  rates  now  enjoyed  by  this  company  were  to  be  restricted  and 
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that  they  could  apply  only  to  certain  territory  and  in  connection  with  certain 
lines. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Murray's  Line  to  extend  their  differential  rates  to  all 
points  reached  either  directly  by  the  company  or  through  any  connection,  and 
Mnrray's  Line  refuses  to  accept  the  conditions  which  form  a  part  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  and  which  bear  on  the  matter  of  restricting  Murray's  Line 
differential  ratesw 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  laws  of  this  State  or  Nation  will  permit  the  rail- 
roads to  combine  to  restrict  the  territory  that  may  be  reached  by  a  differential 
line,  and  thereby  prevent  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  that  territory 
from  having  the  benefit  of  lower  rates  which  they  might  obtain. 

Her^  are  the  differential  rates,  as  near  as  I  can  find  out.  Of  course, 
I  have  not  them,  and  they  will  not  permit  me  to  have  a  copy  of  their 
division  of  rates. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  they."    Whom  do  vou  refer  to? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  railroads.  I  know  that  tney  are  substantially 
correct,  but  I  have  not  a  copy  of  their  agreed  divisions,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  them,  although  I  have  tried  for  some  years 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  this  division  of  rates  that  they  have  is  not  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Murray.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  Murray.  Not  tnat  I  know  of ;  I  wish  it  was ;  but  they  are  sub- 
stantially correct.  There  will  onlv  be  a  fraction  of  a  cent  variation 
either  way,  and  I  will  give  you  only  the  first-class  rates,  to  show  you, 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  say  they  will  be  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stephens.  What  do  you  refer  to?    Have  you  an  exhibit? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  have  the  rates  here  and  the  divisions  of  the  rates, 
and  the  figures  of  the  divisions  are  substantially  correct.  They  would 
be  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  out  of  the  way. 

For  instance,  the  rate  on  New  York  points  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  between  Binghamton  and  Albany,  first-class  rate,  35  cents 
a  hundred.  I  will  not  read  the  other  class,  because  the  first-class  rate 
is  the  basis  for  the  others.  The  division  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  gets 
out  of  that  rate  is  12.4  cents  a  hundred,  and  they  want  to  exact  from 
me  17.5  cents  a  hundred  of  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  grant 
that? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  the  division;  they  take  that  rate.  You  go 
into  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  you  will  ship  via  them 
any  first-class  freight.  The  tariff  is  35  cents  a  hundred  from  New 
York  to  a  point  on  the  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  will  get  out  of  that  for  carrying 
it  from  Albany  to  Binghamton  or  any  intermediate  point  12.4  cents 
a  hundred ;  but  if  you  send  that  via  my  line 

The  Chairman.  If  you  send  it  via  the  water  line  from  New  York 
to  Albany? 

Mr.  Murray.  Send  it  by  e  ther  of  our  lines  from  New  York  to 
Albany  by  water  and  then  by  rail,  the  railroad  will  get  for  identically 
the  same  haul,  for  identically  the  same  freight,  for  identically  the 
same  distance,  17.5  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  About  5  cents  more? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  What  about  the  intermediate  handling? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  boat  line  has  to  pay  for  the  handling  and  storing 
it  in  the  car  out  of  their  proportion. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Besides  the  17.5  cents? 

Mr.  Murray.  Besides  the  17.6  cents. 

I  simply  mention  these  rates.  I  presume  the  condition  is  the  same 
in  hundreds  of  other  cases,  but  these  rates  I  happen  to  be  conversant 
.with. 

The  rate  from  New  York,  say,  to  Saratoga  Springs  is  30  cents  a 
hundred,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  would  get  out  of  that  if  it 
went  rail  10.7  cents;  if  it  went  bj  boat  lines,  13.5  cents. 

Going  up  on  their  Saratoga  division,  their  rate  would  be  standard, 
40  cents ;  our  rate,  37  cents.  They  allow  us  to  make  3  cents  a  hundred 
less  on  the  first  and  second  class  and  2  cents  on  the  third  and  fourth 
class,  and  1  cent  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  class,  and  this  reduction  comes 
entirely  out  of  our  proportion  of  the  through  rate — even  the  low 
through  rate. 

The  standard  rate  would  be  40  cents  a  hundred.  The  Delaware  & 
Hudson  would  get  out  of  that  14.4  cents,  if  it  went  by  rail,  and  they 
would  want  22  cents  if  it  goes  by  the  water  lines. 

Mr.  Stephens.  And  in  addition  to  that  they  get  the  3  cents  dif- 
ferential. 

Mr.  Murray.  That  3  cents  would  come  out  of  our  rate.  Where  the 
s-tandard  rate  is  40  cents,  our  rate  would  be  37  cents,  but  that  3  cents 
would  come  out  of  our  proportion.  You  can  see  the  position  we 
are  in. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Out  of  that  37  cents  they  would  get  22  cents  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  would  get  22  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  would  get  16  cents? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  15  cents. 

Mr.  Hardy,  And  pay  for  the  loading  on  their  cars? 

Mr.  Murray.  And  have  it  loaded  in  their  cars  besides. 

To  West  Rutland,  Grand ville.Poultney  the  standard  rate  is  30 
cents  and  ours  is  27  cents.  The  Delaware  &  Hudson  would  get  10.4 
cents  out  of  30  cents  or  our  27  cents,  if  it  went  by  rail,  and  would  get 
16.6  if  it  went  by  boat.  To  Champlain  division,  out  of  45  cents  a 
hundred  they  would  get  22.25  if  it  went  by  rail,  and  27  cents  by 
water.    Thaf  is  substantially  the  same  all  through. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  one  question.  Would  not  it  pay  that  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Co.  to  encourage  as  much  shipment  by  your  route  as 
possible,  because  they  made  a  bigger  division  there? 

Mr.  Murray.  Of  course,  that  is  the  other  side  of  it.  I  do  not 
know  but  it  would,  but  their  connection  with  the  rails  is  of  a  great 
deal  more  importance  than  their  connection  with  a  little  boat  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  is  probable  that  those  rail  connections  and  its  own 
interests  are  practically  one? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  you  know  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  I  do  about  those  things.  Those  interests 
are  usually  intertwined.  At  one  time  Mr.  Harriman  was  supposed 
to  be  the  dictator  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  policy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Who  owns  the  connecting  lines  ?  What  lines  do  they 
connect  there  with  from  New  York? 
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Mr.  Murray.  New  York  Central  and  West  Shore  are  the  only 
rail  lines,  except  it  may  go  down  to  Binghamton  and  then  go  into 
New  York  via  the  Erie. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  West  Shore,  the 
Erie,  and  this  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  What  is  the  c<»inection? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Between  those  three  railroads. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do  not  know.  You  mean  the  financial  connection  ? 
I  can  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.'  But,  at  any  rate,  they  work  to  your  detriment — the 
combination  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  are  working  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  water 
lines.  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stephrns.  Mr.  Murray,  you  have  shown  there  that  the  rail- 
roads exact  from  you  a  larger  share  of  the  first-class  freight  rates 

ilr.  Murray.  Of  all  classes — the  same  proportion. 

Mr.  Stephens  (continuing).  Than  they  do  from  the  connecting 
railroads. 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes,  sir;  discriminating  against  the  water  carrier. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Are  these  railroads  put  to  any  more  expense 
through  taking  freight  from  the  water  Ime? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  think  it  is  much  less  expense.  I  will  illustrate  the 
thing.  We  will  say  that  there  is  a  carload  of  paper  or  a  carload  of 
marble  or  slate  which  comes  down  from  Delaware  &  Hudson  sta- 
tions to  Troy.  They  have  to  deliver  that  down  to  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  haul  it  through  Troy,  across  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
bridge,  down  through  the  city  to  the  lower  part  of  Trov.  I  use 
dial  as  an  illustration,  because  it  is  something  with  which  I  am  per- 
fectly conversant.  They  bring  it  right  down  to  the  dock  when  it  is 
to  go  via  our  line  alongside  oi  their  freight  station,  and  we  have  to 
unload  it  or  pay  them  for  unloading  it  and  putting  it  on  my  boat. 
So.  I  think,  tne*  advantage  is  entirely  in  favor  of  sending  it  by  boat 
lines. 

Another  thing,  they  would  have  their  cars  under  their  own  control 
all  the  time,  instead  of  having  them  go  to  a  foreign  road^  taking  the 
time  of  going  over  to  New  York  and  below  New  York  City  to  make 
deliveries,  wnereas,  if  they  shipped  via  our  line,  they  would  have 
\he  car  under  their  own  control  all  the  time,  just  as  soon  as  unloaded 
right  on  their  tracks. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  say,  then,  that  the  expense  the  railroads 
incur  in  taking  freight  from  water  lines  is  always  less  than  taking 
it  from  the  railway? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  tnink  it  is  there  on  account  of  the  conditions.  The 
Delaware  &  Hudson  have  very  fine  dock  facilities  at  Troy  for  han- 
dling freight  between  boats  and  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Murray,  what  is  the  situation  so  far  as  boat 
lines  on  the  Hudson  are  concerned — are  there  any  independent  lines 
on  the  Hudson? 

Mr.  Murray.  Why,  yes,  sir.  There  is  the  Catskill  Line — they  are 
nearlv  all  independent  boat  lines.  In  fact,  until  some  years  ago  it 
was  tlie  regular  Kilkenny  cat  fight  on  the  Hudson  River.  Now,  it  is 
not  so  bad,  because  the  cats  are  pretty  nearly  all  dead  and  have  had 
some  of  the  fight  knocked  out  of  them.    But,  there  is  an  independent 
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line  from  New  York  to  Yonkers,  an  independent  line  from  New 
York  up  to  Peekskill  and  intermediate  stations.  The  Central  Hud- 
son is  the  next  largest  line,  and  they  run  to  Newburgh  and  Pough- 
keepsie  and  Hudson.  Then  there  is  the  Catskill  Line,  whidi  runs  up 
to  Catskill  and  also  to  Hudson.  Ours  is  just  a  freight  line.  We 
run  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy.  We  do  not  stop  between 
there.  The  Hudson  Navigation  Co.,  the  Peoples'  Line  to  Albany, 
and  the  Citizens'  Line  to  Troy  are  one  corporation.  They  used  to  be 
independent.  The  others  are  all  independent.  Then  there  is  any 
number  of  independent  boats  running  backwards  and  forwards- 
canal  boats  and  barges — carrying  freight 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  regular  line  from  New  York  to 
Albany  and  Troy,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  day  line — I  forgot  one  of  the  most  e&sential 
lines,  because  it  is  not  in  the  freighting  business.  Mine  is  more  in 
connection  with  the  freight  business.  I  refer  to  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line  that  runs  day  boats  only. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  Capt.  White  is  the  manager? 

Mr.  Murray.  Capt.  White  is  the  manager.  That  is  a  very  fine 
line  and  a  very  successful  one. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  carry  freight? 

Mr.  Murray.  They  do  not  carry  freight ;  nothing  but  passengers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  business  relations  with  that  line? 

Mr.  Murray.  None  whatever,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  a  freight  line? 

Mr.  Murray.  A  freight  line,  yes;  and  the  night  boats — ^the  Peo- 
ples' Line — carry  freight  and  passengers  also  on  the  boats  iforse^ 
Adirondacks^  Trojan^  and  Rensselaer.  They  are  now  just  finishing 
a  new  boat. 

The  Chairman.  The  charges  between  the  same  ports  are  the  same 
by  all  lines,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Murray.  Charges? 

The  Chairman.  Charges  and  freight  rates  between  the  same  ports? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  rates  are  the  same.  The  rail  rate  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  first  class,  is  26  cents  a  hundred;  to  Albany  and 
Troy  by  steamboat  it  is  23  cents  a  hundred ;  by  the  barge  line  it  is  20 
cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Stephens.  There  is  no  variation  between  independent  boat 
lines  on  the  Hudson? 

Mr.  Murray.  There  are  no  independent  boats  that  run  regular 
service.  They  come  up  there,  and  they  would  bring  up  lumber  and 
ties  and  such  things  and  carry  down  paving  blocks  and  ice  and  coarse 
freights  mostly.  The  lines  I  have  reference  to  are  the  established 
lines  with  regular  landings  and  keeping  up  a  regular  service. 

Mr.  Stephens.  All  of  the  established  freight  lines  make  the  same 
rate  from  New  York  to  Albanv? 

Mr.  Murray.  From  New  York  to  Albanv  we  are  the  onlv  ones 
that  make  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Your  lines  are  the  only  regular  freight  lines  be- 
tween New  York  and  Albany  and  Troy? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  only  ones ;  yes,  sir.  The  water  lines  out  of  New 
York — I  want  to  speak  about  them.  We  connect — between  us  com- 
ing from  our  territory  north — we  connect  with  the  lines  out  of  New 
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York ;  that  is  the  Morgan,  Clyde,  Mallory,  Old  Dominion,  and  all 
those  lines. 

They  allow  regular  arbitraries  to  get  the  freight  to  their  ships. 
But  although  we  are  willing  to  make  a  less  rate  than  the  established 
rates,  we  are  not  permitted  to  do  it.  It  is  really  on  account  of  our 
inexpensive  service  that  we  are  able  to  accept  less  for  our  service  than 
the  arbitrary  that  is  allowed.  Now,  I  think  we  should  be  permitted 
to  make  as  low  rates  as  we  can.  Water  lines  out  of  New  York  should 
permit  us  to  quote  as  low  rates  as  we  can  between  points  in  our  terri- 
tory and  points  in  theirs,  we,  of  course,  to  allow  them  their  propor- 
tion of  the  through  rate.  That  is,  we  do  not  ask  them  to  cut  their 
proportion  of  the  rate  out  of  New  York,  but  we  do  not  see  any  good 
reason  wh^'  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  give  the  merchants  of  this 
country  the  benefit  of  the  best  service  we  can  give  them  for  the  least 
money. 

Air.  Stephens.  In  other  words,  you  would  be  willing  to  auote  a 
less  rate  from  Albany  by  water  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Galveston 
than  you  are  permitted  now  to  name  ? 

Mr.  MuBRAY.  Yes.  We  can  not  now  name  anything  but  the  estab- 
lished tariff  rates,  less  an  arbitrary,  which  is  sometimes  more  than 
we  would  be  willing  to  accept  if  we  were  to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Stephens.  How  are  you  kept  from  it  ? 

Mr.  MuBRAT.  We  can  not  quote  less  than  the  tariff,  sir.  We  can 
not  (juote  less  than  the  tariff  without  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law.  We  can  not  give  the  rebate.  We  used 
to  give  a  rebate,  and  there  was  division,  revision,  and  silence ;  but  we 
can  not  have  division  and  silence  any  more. 

Mr.  Stephens.  On  the  South  Atlantic  business  you  could  quote  a 
much  lower  rate  than  you  do  quote? 

Mr.  Murray.  At  many  of  the  points  we  would  be  glad  to  quote  a 
much  lower  rate  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Approximately  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  would  have  to  have  the  tariffs  here — ^but  it  has 
always  been  an  item,  sir.  It  was  the  item  that  got  us  the  business 
year  after  year  when  we  were  not  tied  up  by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Stephens.  On  first-class  freight  your  rate  from  northern  New 
York  is 

Mr.  Murray.  Twenty-four  cents  to  connecting  lines.  The  rail  rate 
would  be  about  30  cents  to  connecting  lines. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Twenty-four  cents  to  connecting  lines? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  that  includes  cartage  in  New  York.  We  are 
allowed  more  than  that  now.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  my  rate.  The 
arbitrary  that  is  allowed  is  more  than  that.  For  instance,  I  think  the 
arbitrary  must  be  at  least  30  cents  a  hundred  from  Albany  and  Troy. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  permitted  to  do  so,  approximately  what  rate 
would  you  name? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  think  a  dollar  a  ton  less,  without  any  question 
at  all. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Five  cents  a  hundred  less? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  arise  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  through  rates 
must  be  published  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
approved  by  them? 
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Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  and  nobody  is  permitted  to  quote  any  lower 
rate,  and  our  connections  would  not  be  permitted  to  deliver  at  a  less 
rate.  If  we  carried  that  freight  from  New  York  to  Troy  for  10 
cents  a  hundred,  as  against  25  cents,  our  connection  would  have  to 
bill  it  on  the  through  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  can  you  not  local  it  to  New  York  and  then  let 
them  local  it  out  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Murray.  The  rates  from  New  York  are  the  same  as  thev  are 
from  our  territorv  to  all  points  except  New  Orleans,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  the  through  rates? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  this  division  of  rates  between  you  and  the  Atlantic 
lines — the  Mallory  Line,  for  instance — is  that  rate  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission ? 

Mr.  Murray.  No;  it  is  fixed  by  the  connecting  lines.  You  see  at 
once  the  position  we  are  in.  We  are  a  differential  line  and  willing  to 
accept  less  than  the  standard  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  less  than  the  standard  rail  lines? 

Mr.  Murray.  Less  than  the  standard  rail  lines  and  standard  water 
lines.    The  standard  water  lines  get  substantially  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  the  Mallory  and  Morgan  lines,  for  instance,  tinder 
the  authority  of  the  commission,  fix  the  same  rate  from  Albany  to 
New  Orleans  or  to  Galveston,  whether  it  comes  from  Albany  by  rail 
or  by  water? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  the  rate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  can  only  get  a  certain  proportion  of  that  and 
you  get  the  remainder? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  they  allow  us  certain  arbitraries  up  to  the  ship's 
side,  and  it  goes  away  lip  into  New  York  State  and  Vermont,  and 
over  in  Massachusetts  the  same  rate  applies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Could  not  the  Interstate  ConMnerce  Commission  now 
allow  a  differential  in  favor  of  your  water  line  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do  not  know,  sir.    We  shall  have  to  do  something. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fix  the 
rate  exclusively  by  water  from  Albany  via  New  York  to  Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Thej  have  decided  that  if  any  part  of  a  water  line 
comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  the  whole  of  it  does. 
And  we  have  had  to  change  our  system  of  accounting  to  comply  with 
their  forms. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Because  you  in  some  instances  come  under  their 
jurisdiction  you  always  do? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes.  For  instance,  roofing  slate  from  up  in  Vermont 
and  Washington  County,  New  York  State,  and  marble  from  up  in 
Vermont  going  down  to  Texas  and  New  Orleans;  that  comes  under 
the  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  because  a  part  of  it  comes  by  rail,  and  it  is  interstate 
business. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes ;  because  part  of  it  comes  by  rail. 

Mr.  Murray.  And  part  of  it  when  it  gets  down  to  Galveston  or 

New  Orleans  goes  up  into  Texas,  and  up  into  Colorado  and  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  that  part  of  it  is  by  rail  even  if  it  came  from  Troy. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But  where  it  never  touches  the  rails. 

Mr.  Murray.  We  comply  with  the  requirements,  and  the  tariffs 
are  filed  just  the  same. 
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The  Chaisman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  now  about 
relief  I 

Ifr.  MuRRAT.  I  have  some  suggestions.  Water  lines  out  of  New 
York  should  permit  us  to  quote  as  low  rates  as  we  can  between  points 
in  our  territory  and  theirs,  we  of  course  to  allow  them  their  propor- 
tion of  through  rates.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Kailroad,  I  understand, 
accept  from  us  substantially  the  same  divisions  of  the  through  rate 
as  they  accept  from  our  competitor,  the  New  York  Central,  but  do  not 
give  us  any  rates  east  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  They  restrict  our 
territory.  They  allow  us  to  make  differential  rates  to  those  points 
west  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel.  We  have  our  differential  rates  in  there. 
Beyond  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  we  have  no  through  rates.  The  Rutland 
Hailroad  does  substantially  the  same  way,  but  does  not  permit  us  to 

?uote  differential  rates  north  of  Rutland,  Vt.  The  Delaware  & 
ludson  permit  us  to  make  differential  rates  on  the  Saratoga,  Adiron- 
dack, Rutland,  Washington,  and  Champlain  divisions,  out  do  not 
give  us  the  same  divisions  as  they  give  our  competitors,  the  New  York 
Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  and  they  refuse  to  permit  us  to 
make  any  differential  rates  to  and  from  the  Susquehanna  division 
stations,  although  we  have  requested  permission  to  do  so.  The 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  and  New  York  Central  Railroad  will  not 
permit  us  to  make  any  rates  over  their  lines;  neither  will  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  nor  the  New  England  Navigation  Co. 
We  are  entirely  barred  from  any  business  on  the  New  York  Central 
or  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  Has  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power 
to  make  these  railroads  give  you  a  rate? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  have  been  told  and  I  believe  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  Panama  Canal  bill  that  gives  them  the  power  to  compel  just  that 
thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Did  not  the  act  of  1909  or  1910  require- joint  rates  to  be 
furnished  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  but  there  was  no  authority  there  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  rates.  This  whole  question  is  a  question  of  divisions. 
WTiy,  the  New  York  Central  might  say  to  me  to-morrow,  "  Yes,  you 
can  go  ahead.  We  ivill  give  you  rates  upon  the  New  York  Central, 
but  our  division  is  so-and-so."  They  might  as  well  say  we  could  not 
go  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  they  would  charge  their  whole  local 
rates. 

Mr.  Murray.  Yes;  and  this  same  condition,  I  believe,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  all  over  this  country,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  understanding  was,  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
witnesses  that  appeared  before  us,  that  the  roads  into  New  York,  in 
that  territory  going  east,  made  no  discrimination  between  any  of  the 
lines. 

Mr.  Murray.  You  mean  the  lines  coming  out  of  New  York  down 
here? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  the  water  lines  coming  out  of  New  York  and  into 
Galveston,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Murray.  No  ;  they  do  not  make  any  discrimination. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  they  make  a  discrimination  at  the  Galveston  end, 
going  to  the  interior  of  Texas.  They  do  not  make  it  at  the  New 
York  end. 
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Mr.  Murray.  The  water  lines  out  of  New  York,  as  near  as  I  can 
find  out,  treat  all  the  lines  coining  into  New  York  on  the  same  basis, 
substantiallj'. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  rail  lines  coming  into  New  Yor^  treat  all  the 
water  lines  going  to  the  Atlantic  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  would  not  permit  you  to  make  the  rate,  say, 
from  Troy  to  Galveston,  what  would  be  an  all-water  rate? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  have  never  applied  for  it,  but  I  understand  that  is 
the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  of  port-to-port  rates 
at  all,  and  they  have  no  right  to  prevent  you  from  doing  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  advised. 

Mr.  Murray.  If  they  did  give  us  that,  what  particular  advantage 
would  it  be,  sir?  The  business  to  Galveston  alone,  like  the  business 
to  any  other  port  alone,  is  almost  nil. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  stated  that  in  some  instances  you  would  like 
to  reduce  the  rate,  you  would  like  to  accept  a  less  rates 

Mr.  Murray.  I  would  be  glad  to.  sir. 

Mr.  Stephens.  This  is  one  opportunity  for  you  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  could  only  get  to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Stephens.  New  Orleans  would  be  a  similar  port. 

Mr.  Murray.  To  New  Orleans  the  rates  are  fixed.  There  is  a 
through  rate  into  New  Orleans.  The  first-class  rate  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  is  70  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Stephens.  But.  Mr.  Murrav.  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission,  as  I  understand,  does  not  fix  the  rate  from  Troy  to  New 
Orleans  if  all  by  water. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  do  not  know  that  they  do,  but  yet  the  rates  are 
fixed,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  never  interfered 
with  the  thing. 

Mr.  Post.  They  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  reason  the  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines 
will  not  give  you  a  different  rate  or  permit  you  to 

Mr.  Murray  (interposing).  To  quote  a  lower  rate  than  the  tariff 
rate. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  That  is  simply  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  railroads.  Now,  they  have  through  rates  from  interior  points 
in  New  York  and  Vermont  by  rail  to  the  seaboard  and  thence  to 
Galveston.  They  have  filed  those  through  rates  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  as  required  by  law.  Now,  this  traffic 
you  are  speaking  of  from  Troy  to  Galveston  is  freight  that  originated 
at  points  beyond  Troy  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  Some  of  it,  and  some  of  it  comes  from  Troy. 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  that  is  purely  local  from  Troy  to  Galveston, 
and,  as  I  understand  the  law,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  have  no  jurisdiction  over  it  at  all.  The  Mallory  Line  would 
be  compelled  to  accept  your  rates  as  between  the  two  boat  lines. 
But  if  it  is  traffic  originating  beyond  Troy,  if  it  is  through  traffic, 
part  rail  and  part  water,  then  you  are  required  to  file  your  rates  witli 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  solution  of  the  matter,  I  take  it,  is  about  this: 
That  the  Mallory  and  Clyde  Lines  being  in  an  alliance  with  the 
railroads  and  wishing  to  maintain  railroad  rates  and  prevent  your 
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differential,  since  the  Commerce  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  port- 
to-port  rates,  if  you  would  give  a  differential  they  would  raise  their 
proportion  of  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Galveston.  In  other 
words,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  giving  you  one  rate  and  the 
railroad  another  rate  ? 

Mr-  Murray.  That  is  just  what  they  are  doing,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  see,  Mr.  Stephens,  that  is  what  they  are  doing 
here.  The  Mallory  Line  can  charge  Mr.  Murray  one  rate  while  they 
are  charging  the  railroad  another  rate. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  think  he  is  kept  from  reducing  his  rate  from  Troy 
to  New  York  by  the  steamship  company  and  not  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  Interstate 
Comnieree  Commission's  fault  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion can  not  say  to  them.  "  You  can  not  charge  the  same  rate  of 
freight  from  New  York  to  Galveston,  whether  you  receive  that 
freight  from  a  water  line  or  a  rail  line,"  enables  them  in  case  they 
receive  the  freight  from  you  to  charge  you  more,  and  if  you  reduce 
your  rate  they  will  raise  theirs,  so  the  through  rate  will  be  the  same? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  what  I  said  awiiile  ago.  If  we  were  carry- 
ing freight  at  a  less  rate  our  connecting  lines  could  not  do  anything 
but  charge  the  tariff  rate  to  destination,  unless  there  is  authority 
given  to  us 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  connecting  lines  could  do  it  if  they  wanted  to. 
but  if  vou  had  a  through  rate  to  some  interior  point  in  Texas  that 
would  be  greater,  or  if  you  had  freight  shipped  from  some  interior 
point 

Mr.  Murray.  I  think  there  should  be  some  authority.  For  in- 
stance, in  connection  with  this  southern  and  western  business  the 
rate  is  established.    It  is  a  fixed  rate.    The  tariff  is  filed,  and  the 

arbitrary  from  our  territory  down  to  the  ship's  side  is  so  much. 
Now,  if  I  can  afford  to  carry  that  business  for  less  than  the  arbi- 
trary I  think  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  make  that  rate.  I  think 
the  shipper  up  in  our  country  who  is  trying  to  get  into  that  terri- 
tory and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  down  there  who  want 
to  get  business  should  be  permitted  to  get  the  lowest  rate  they  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  think  you  are  allowed  to  charge  less,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  the  boat  from  making  the  difference  up. 

Mr.  Murray.  My  customer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  There 
would  be  no  benefit  in  that  condition.  For  instance,  our  territory  is 
the  largest  marble  and  slate  territorv  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
more  paper  manufactured  up  there  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Those  are  the  things  that  are  moving  right  along  by  rail 
and  by  water;  they  arc  things  that  are  movmg  every  day.  We 
carry  thousands  of  tons  of  marble,  slate,  etc. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Do  you  take  them  from  the  rail  lines? 

Mr.  Murray.  We  take  them  from  the  rail  lines,  at  Troy  from  the 
Boston  &  Maine  or  the  Eutland  Railroad,  or  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
and  take  them  to  New  York  and  deliver  them  alongside  the  ship's 
side.  On  carload  freight  we  have  one  advantage  over  our  competi- 
tors, and  that  is,  that  instead  of  lightering  our  freight  we  send  our 
barges  right  alongside  the  ship  and  save  one  rehandling  in  New 
York. 
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Now,  that  business  is  moving  right  along,  but  I  can  not  give  the 
shipper  up  there  the  benefit  ot  our  lower  rate.  In  other  words,  the 
customer  can  not  benefit  by  that  because  there  is  the  tariff,  and  if  I 
carry  it  to  New  York  for  nothing  the  line  out  of  New  York  would 
have  to  collect  the  full  railroad  rate.  He  would  have  to  do  it  under 
the  law  if  it  went  to  any  railroad  point. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  freight  that  went  solely  from  Albany  ? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  only  a  small  part  of  it.  Take  the  Clyde 
Line.  There  port-to-port  business  would  not  support  anything  like 
the  service  they  have.  The  local  port-to-port  ousiness  is  a  small 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Murray.  On  account  of  our  slower  service  the  lines  out  of  New 
York  should  allow  us  to  quote  as  low  through  rates  as  we  can  afford 
to  make;  we,  of  course,  to  allow  them  and  their  connections  their  pro- 
portion of  the  through  rates  beyond  New  York. 

The  rail  lines  north,  east,  and  west  from  Albany  and  Troy  should  be 
compelled  to  accept  from  regularly  established  water  lines  the  same 
proportion  of  the  through  rates  as  they  accept  from  their  most  fa- 
vored connection  or  patron  and  should  permit  us  to  make  as  low 
rates  as  we  can  afford;  and  the  steamboat  lines,  on  account  of  the 
rehandling  of  property  when  shipped  partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
rail,  should  also  be  permitted  to  make  lower  through  rates  than  the 
all-rail  rates,  the  reduction  to  come  out  of  the  steamboat's  proportion. 
This  condition,  I  believe,  should  also  apply  wherever  water  lines  can 
connect  or  do  connect  with  railroads. 

Railroads  should  act  as  feeders  and  distributors  for  carriers  by 
water  and  vice  versa,  thereby  giving  to  the  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  rates  for  freight 
to  and  from  all  points. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  further. 

Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  stood  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Saturday,  February  22,  1913,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

SATXJBDAY,  FEBBUABY  22,  1913. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Rufus  Hardy, 
presiding. 
Present :  Representative  Post. 

TESTIHONT  OF  UB.  OEOKOE  S.  JACKSON,  EXFOBTER  OF  GRAIN, 

BALTIMORE,  MB. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Hardy.  Please  give  the  committee  your  name  and  your  busi- 
ness relations. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  an  exporter  of  grain  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  you  make  a  preliminary  or  voluntary  statement 
of  matters  that  occur  to  you  which  you  think  would  be  of  interest 
to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  came  over  here  with  the  desire  to  enter 
a  protest  on  behalf  of  my  own  firm,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
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highways  of  the  ocean  are  being  parceled  out  to  business  without 
consideration  to  the  merchants  in  this  country.  A  large  part  of  it 
is  done  by  combinations  where  the  great  interest  is  in  anotner  coun- 
try, and  the  merchants  of  this  country  feel  they  ought  to  have  such 
legislation  as  would  correct  that. 

Our  own  business  in  a  normal  year  is  terribly  handicapped  by  this 
parceling  out  of  what  ocean  tonnage  is  available.  We  really,  in  a 
normal  year,  hardly  do  enough  busmess  to  make  a  living  out  of  it, 
because  we  are  not  allotted  enough  ocean  freight  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness going.  In  a  year  like  the  present,  where  the  freights  have  risen 
to  such  a  point  where  we  can  get  what  is  known  as  tramp  tonnage, 
it  makes  no  difference;  but  in  a  normal  year,  where  we  have  to 
depend  on  what  is  called  the  regular-line  service,  we  are  allotted  a 
certain  amount  of  freight.  And  it  has  become  so  that  it  is  particu- 
larly small  from  our  point,  and  we  are  therefore  handicapped  in 
doing  business  which  could  be  freely  done. 

Mr.  Haboy.  Baltimore  is  a  great  city;  why  can  not  you  organize 
and  charter  vesselsy ourselves  and  do  your  own  business t 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  do  that  whenever  the  rate  is  high;  but  every 
attempt  to  put  on  what  is  known  as  a  regular  service  has  been 
throttled  by  these  combinations.  There  have  been  at  least  10  attempts 
in  Baltimore  to  put  on  a  regular  service. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  Will  you  give  this  committee,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  a 
history  of  those  attempts,  and  how  they  were  throttled  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  point,  and  my  business  is 
exporting  grain.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  in  the  steam- 
ship business.  But  it  was  found  the  railroads  would  not  give  the 
proper  facilities  for  the  terminals.  It  was  found  that  immediately 
a  line  was  started  for  a  point  the  rate  to  that  point  on  the  regular 
line,  or  some  line  which  delivered  the  goods  to  some  near-by  point  in 
Europe,  became  abnormally  low,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  was 
most  discouraging  to  anybody  to  put  on  the  tonnage  as  a  regular  line. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  In  order  to  get  that  clear,  pick  out  two  or  three  of  the 
instances  most  thoroughly  representative  of  that  situation  and  give 
us  a  little  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Going  back  a  good  many  years,  there  was  an  inde- 
pendent line  from  Baltimore  to  Rotterdam.  It  was  run  by  the  firm 
of  Dressel,  Rauschenberg  &  Co.,  in  connection  with  some  English 
shipowners.  That  line  has  had  as  many  ships  in  Baltimore  as  a  hun- 
dred in  a  year.  That  line  was  absorbed  and  taken  over  by  the  Hol- 
land-American Line,  and  instead  of  Baltimore  having  an  independent 
service  the  Baltimore  service  has  been  forced  out,  and  we  are  now 
dependent  on  the  allotment  from  the  central  agency  in  New  York, 
which  says,  "  Baltimore  can  do  this  much  business,"  and  we  can  not 
do  any  more.  I  can  not  tell,  from  my  own  knowledge,  how  that  was 
done. 

ifr.  Habdy.  Does  this  firm  of  Dressel,  Rauschenberg  &  Co.  repre- 
sent the  Holland- American  company  now  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  do. 

Mr.  Habdy.  So  they  have  become  one? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  have  become  one,  and  we  have  a  very  restricted 
service.  For  instance,  in  my  business  this  year,  since  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, I  sold  500,000  quarters  of  business  to  Rotterdam.  That  is 
about  8i  bushels  to  a  quarter.    We  have  only  been  able  to  get  freight 
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on  this  line  for  50,000  quarters  of  that,  or  about  one-tenth.  We 
have  had  to  charter  steamers  to  take  care  of  that  business.  That  ih 
simply  because  the  agent  in  New  York,  who  controls  the  freight  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  did  not  allot  to  Baltimore  any  more  freight. 
It  does  not  make  so  much  difference  when  the  rates  are  high,  because 
we  can  charter  tramp  steamers;  but  in  a  normal  year,  when  we  can 
only  get  regular  steamers,  we  feel  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ought  to  be 
open  to  competition  for  American  merchants,  with  perfectly  free 
competition,  on  steamships  between  American  ports  and  European 
ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  use  of  the  expression 
"  agency  in  New  York  "  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Why,  every  bit  of  freight  contracted  out  of  Balti- 
more on  what  we  call  the  regular  line  is  engaged  from  New  York. 
The  Baltimore  agents  have  no  more  say  in  the  matter.  If  we  want 
to  learn  a  rate,  or  if  we  want  to  know  how  much  space  we  can  get, 
we  have  to  telegraph  to  New  York.  We  can  not  get  anything  done 
in  Baltimore  any  more.  Whereas  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago  the 
Baltimore  agent  was  the  agent  of  the  line,  and  he  fixed  the  rate  and 
the  quantity,  now  it  is  controlled  in  New  York,  and  they  allot  not 
only  the  quantity,  but  the  rate  is  fixed  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  your  rate  compare  with  the  New  York  rate? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Our  rate  is  higher,  always.  I  would  not  say  always, 
but  it  is  nearly  always  higher  than  the  New  York  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  comparative  distance  from  Baltimore  and 
New  York  to  Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  should  say  the  steamer  would  have  some  300  miles 
farther  to  go  from  Baltimore  to  Rotterdam  than  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  what  other  points  do  your  shipments  go  besides 
Rotterdam  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Havre,  Leith,  Antwerp,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Copen- 
hagen.   Those  are  the  regular  line  points. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  that  difference  of  about  300  miles  apply  prac- 
tically to  all  those  ports? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes.  The  boat  goes  150  miles  down  the  bay,  then 
comes  up  150  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula,  until  it  gets 
on  an  even  point  to  start  across. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So,  Baltimore  is  about  300  miles  farther! 

Mr.  Jackson.  By  the  ocean  voyage. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  by  right  and  reason  should  have  a  little  higher 
rate  than  the  other  port  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes ;  I  think  it  should. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  the  freight  rates  on  grain  coming  to  Balti- 
more, from  points  of  origin,  compare  with  the  rate  to  New  York? 
Which  is  higner? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Ours  is  less.  There  is  a  differential  established  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  differential  amount  to  more  or  less  than  the 
difference  in  the  ocean  freights? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  should  say  on  what  is  known  as  lake  and  rail 
grain,  which  is  grain  that  comes  to  Baltimore  via  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  steamship  freijg&t  on  Baltimore  grain  is  much  greater  than  the 
differential  on  grain  coming  all-rail  to  Baltimore.    That  is,  from  the 
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country  west  from  Chicago,  by  through  service  on  the  train,  the 
differential  is  about  the  same  all  rail  as  we  lose  on  the  steamer. 

Mr.  Hakdt.  But  all  water  from  the  Lakes  to  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  is  a  very  small  differential  between  New  York 
and  Baltimore  on  that  sort  of  grain. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  the  reason  that  sort  of  traffic  goes  up  through 
the  canal  and  down  to  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  have  to  haul  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore  as  well 
as  New  York  hauls  from  Buffalo  to  Baltimore.  Therefore  the  dif- 
ferential made  by  the  Intei*state  Commerce  Commission  is  very  small 
on  that  business,  although  we  have  a  shorter  line. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  You  named  a  number  of  places  where  your  shipments 
go.    Is  there  more  than  one  line  running  to  any  of  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  city  has  not  only  its  tonnage  allotted,  but  the  line 
to  each  particular  export  port  is  the  only  line? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  At  Hamburg  we  have  only  one  line.  At 
Bremen  we  have  the  North  German  Lloyd.  At  Dublin  we  have  the 
Lloyd  Line.  Belfast  is  controlled  by  the  Atlantic  Transport.  Havre 
is  run  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  boats  that  go  to  London,  Havre,  and 
Anttverp,  are  controlled  by  the  same  companies.  They  run  under 
a  different  name. 

Mr.  Habdy.  So  that  the  Baltimore  export  trade  is  divided  among 
the  different  cities  and  among  the  different  lines,  and  these  lines  do 
not  infringe  on  each  other? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  the  slightest  bit.  They  find  out  the  worth  of 
the  freight  to  that  point,  and  they  say  what  the  rate  is  going  to  be. 
They  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  what  we  can  get  tramp  freight  for 
to  that  point  and  keep  theirs  a  little  above  the  tramp  rate,  because 
going  by  a  rcjgular  line  boat,  the  grain  is  worth  more  in  Europe.    The 

Sain  will  bnn^  a  little  more  money,  because  the  merchant  in  Europe 
ows  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  regular  service,  and  he  knows  when 
he  is  going  to  get  the  grain. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  These  regular  lines  are  parceled  out  to  you  both  as  to 

tonnage  and  service  at  a  slightly  higher  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.    They  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  what  the 

tramp  rates  are. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  they  still  keep  their  rates  low  enough  to  get  the 

business? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  you  what  evidence,  if  any, 
you  have  that  all  of  these  lines  running  out  of  Baltimore  to  the 
different  points  in  Europe  work  in  perfect  harmony  and  to  their 
mutual  interests. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Because  they  have  these  meetings  in  New  York  and 
arrange  about  the  rate,  and  the  agency  can  not  name  the  rate  in 
Baltimore  as  an  independent  agency,  but  have  to  go  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  do 
have  these  meetings  between  the  different  lines? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  swear  to  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  just  a  general  understanding  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  knowledge  I  have,  but  I  can  not  prove  it. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me  that  understanding  is  definitely  shown 
by  the  fact  you  stated  a  moment  ago,  that  each  Tine  has  a  particular 
ix)ute,  and  no  other  line  breaks  in  on  it. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  are  allotted  just  so  much  space  for  grain 
tonnage.  Does  that  allotment  include  all  the  different  lines  from 
there? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  None  of  the  steamers  trade  to  any  other 
port.  For  instance,  the  Hamburg- American,  the  Holland- American, 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  go  to  three  or  four  American  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  us  take  the  Hamburg- American  Line  that  goes  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Jackson.  All  the  Baltimore  boats  come  in  from  Hamburg  to 
Boston  and  discharge  their  inland  cargo  at  Boston.  Then  they  come 
down  light  to  Baltimore  and  load  outward  cargo,  because  the  outward 
rate  from  Baltimore  is  much  higher  than  from  Boston. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Those  vessels  coming  in  at  Boston  do  not  touch  New 
York? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  different  class  of  vessels,  a  poorer 
class,  what  we  call  old  boats  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Old  Hamburg- American  Line  boats? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  are  not  necessarily  old,  but  they  are  not  first- 
class  steamers  like  tney  run  out  of  New  York,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  be  suitable  for  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  touch  Boston  and  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  touch  Philadelphia  and  Newport 
News  also.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of  that  freight  we  are  going 
to  get  at  Baltimore.  It  depends  on  what  freight  is  offering.  If  the 
rate  is  a  little  more  out  of.  Philadelphia,  they  do  not  come  to  Bal- 
timore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  the  New  York  agency  control  this  line  that  goes 
into  Boston  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely.  Every  one  of  those  people 
have  to  find  out  what  New  York  is  going  to  do  before  they  can  turn 
a  hair. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  that  because  vou  know  when  a  vessel  is  due 
at  Baltimore  you  have  to  telegraph  or  communicate  with  New  York 
to  find  out  how  much  space  you  can  get.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  do  it  personally;  the  agent  of  that  line  at 
Baltimore  does  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  go  to  the  agent  in  Baltimore,  and  he  has  to  com- 
municate with  the  agent  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  is  allotted  a  certain  amount,  and  then  after  get- 
ting that  allotment  made  he  might  keep  on  alter  the  people,  and 
maybe  they  would  allot  him  a  little  more ;  or  sometimes  the  allotment 
is  cut  down. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  agent  at  Baltimore  has  to  get  his  allotment  for 
that  vessel — coming  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia — 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Absolutely;  and  while  he  may  think  he  has  good 
freight  and  they  ought  to  take  it,  he  can  not  do  it,  because  he  has 
to  go  to  New  York  to  find  out.  If  he  thinks  he  ought  to  take  that 
freight  because  there  is  a  good  rate,  he  has  to  go  to  New  York  and 
ask  if  they  want  to  do  it,  which  handicaps  us  very  materially. 
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Mr.  Harpy.  Is  this  allotment  made  in  bulk — that  is,  as  to  the  whole 
ship — or  is  it  made  as  to  special  shipp^^? 

Mr.  Jackson.  For  instance,  a  steamer  would  be  coming  to  Balti- 
more and  it  would  want  10,000  quarters  ofgrain  to  make  up  what  is 
known  as  proper  stora^  for  that  ship.  They  have,  say,  space  for 
10,000  quarters  of  gram  in  Baltimore  for  that  shipment,  and  the 
agent  would  go  about  and  get  what  he  could  for  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  agent  in  Baltimore,  then,  determines  who  shall 
have  that  space? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair  proposition.  He 
determines  that  on  the  rate  he  can  get.  He  goes  to  one  merchant 
and  says,  "I  have  this  freight;  what  will  you  give  for  it?"  They 
bid  on  that  freight,  and  he  does  not  determine  that  one  man  will  have 
2,000  and  another  one  8,000.    He  puts  it  up  for  sale. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  not  done  in  New  York,  but  is  done  in  Balti* 
more — the  disposition  of  this  space  that  is  allotted  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  Baltimore  the  last  port  of  call  on  that  route  back  to 
Europe? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that,  practically,  you  are  the  last  ones  served.  How 
does  that  place  you  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  are  not  only  the  last  ones  served,  but  we  only 
get  our  proportion  of  the  business  by  liaving  the  rate  we  do.  It  is 
»  fact  that  we  have  the  highest  outward  rate  of  any  Atlantic  port. 
That  is  the  only  thing  which  gives  us  any  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  it  not  possible  that  if  this  vessel  would  fail  to 
get  a  sufficient  load  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  it  might  have  more 
space  and  give  you  the  advantage  of  the  unfilled  space? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir ;  thev  nave.  • 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  you  would  have  that  space? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  They  hold  it  for  whichever  port  they  can 
get  the  best  rate.    They  have  no  feelings  about  cities,  I  think.  " 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so,  but  how  does  it  generally 
operate? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  generally  operates  that  we  get  a  very  much  smaller 
proportion  of  freight  than  we  need,  or  should  have  if  there  was  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  to  say  that  under  present  conditions  the 
regular  lines  do  not  furnish  Baltimore  with  sufficient  tonnage? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  absolutely  certain  of  that.  sir.  We  took  that 
up  with  them  in  New  York — the  merchants  in  Baltimore  did — and 
they  promised  better  service,  but  we  do  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  lean  years,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  freight,  then 
Baltimore  gets  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  lean  years,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  freight,  is 
the  time  we  do  not  get  it,  because  they  do  not  put  enough  boats  in  to 
Baltimore  to  make  a  sufficient  freight-carrying  capacity  to  take  away 
what  is  offered. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  when  traffic  is  light  they  have  to  take 
that  business? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  they  only  run  to  their  own  port,  and  take  what 
is  called  high-class  freight  out  of  New  York  and  Boston — ^what  is 
called  package  freight.    It  brings  much  more  money  for  the  cubic 
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space  than  grain  and  heavy  stuff  which  goes  out  of  Baltimore,  and 
they  load  their  boat  at  the  other  ports;  and  we  do  not  get  enough 
boats  to  put  on  to  make  competition  to  bring  the  rates  down. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  when  the  traflSc  is  low  the  boat  goes  to  New 
York  and  the  other  ports  and  is  put  on  the  regular  lines  there? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  how.  they  work  it,  because  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it,  but  they  make  this  freight  coming  from  the  west  go 
to  these  other  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy,  in  other  words,  they  force  the  freight  to  go  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  other  Hamburg  line  takes  that  freight? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  run  it  in  the  expensive  steamers  in  order  to 
keep  them  going.  They  put  in  a  boat  to  get  the  freight,  and  we  only 
get  the  steamers  here  when  they  can  get  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  ask  you  to  proceed  and  finish  your  statement 
without  interrupting  you. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  very  little  more  to  say.  The  only  point  is 
the  condition  of  our  business  in  the  last  six  months.  We  have 
chartered  freight  for  about  16,000,000  bushels  to  Europe,  and  we 
only  got  3,000,000  of  that  by  regular  lines,  and  had  to  employ  tramp 
steamers  for  all  the  balance  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  all  what  they  call  bulk  cargo,  is  H  not? 

\U'.  J  \rr<soN.  Thnt  is  bulk  car^o. 

Mr.  Post.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  cargo  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  We  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  freight. 
That  is  our  difficulty,  the  handicap  which  we  are  always  up  against 
since  these  lines  have  been  virtually  consolidated,  and  the  control 
is  not  in  this  country.  That  is  the  handicap  in  the  exportation  of 
American  ^yrain,  which  I  personally  deal  in.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  other  lines. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  ask  a  question  there.  The  question  whether 
the  control  is  in  this  country  or  somewhere  else  is  not  material.  It 
is  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents  to  their  management.  It  would 
probably  be  just  the  same  whether  the  control  was  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  disadvantage  involved  in  the  necessity 
you  have  of  going  out  and  getting  tramps  chartered  and  the  other 
vessels,  instead  of  relying  on  some  regular  lines? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Because  grain  shipped  by  regular  lines  brings  a 
higher  price,  because  it  is  a  regular  service,  and  therefore  the  mer- 
chant in  Europe  wants  to  have  his  com  or  oats  or  wheat  in  at  a 
certain  time,  and  he  will  pay  more  money,  and  we  will  get  a  larger 
percentage  of  profit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  what  percentage  is  the  diflference  between  your 
price  obtained  from  the  tramp  ships  and  the  regular  lines? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Take  Hamburg,  where  the  facilities  of  discharge  of 
the  Hamburg-  American  Line  are  perfectly  wonderful.  In  Hamburg — 
I  should  say  it  was  worth  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel  more  to 
ship  gi'ain  by  the  Hauiburg-American  Line  than  it  would  be  by  the 
tramp  steamer.  In  other  words,  the  merchant  in  Hamburg — ^take 
the  question  of  corn — will  hardly  buy  by  tramp  steamer.  He  wants 
it  to  come  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  where  the  facilities  of 
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discharge  are  wonderful.    The  terminals  in  Hamburg  are  worth  to 
him  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  say  you  shipped  16,000,000  bushels  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdy.  16,000,000  bushels  at  three-quarters  cents  a  bushel,  or 
rather  on  13,000,000  bushels,  as  you  say  you  shipped  about  3,000,000 
by  the  regular  line,  would  amount  to  a  good  deal  of  money,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  could  hardly  say  that  applied  to  all 
of  them.  It  applies  to  places  where  they  have  what  you  call  a  good 
line.  The  Hamourg- American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  Lines 
are  good  lines — that  is,  they  are  fairly  fast  boats. 

Afi".  Hardy.  That  difference  does  not  apply  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  difference  does  not  apply  to  places  where  they 
have  not  a  fairly  fast  regular  service,  because  people  will  pay  just 
as  much  for  tramp  service,  in  some  cases,  as  they  will  on  a  regular 
line,  because  the  regular  line  is  not  good  enoum  to  make  any  dif- 
ference, but  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Lines,  as  an  example,  are  fairly  good  lines;  they  run  better  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  the  Hamburg- American  Line  you  do  have  that 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Oh,  easy. 

Mr.  Habdy.  It  has  been  intimated  to  us  that  this  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line,  and  perhaps  some  other  lines,  enjoy  peculiar  railroad 
privileges  when  they  ^et  into  Germany  or  HoUana,  wherever  it  is. 
Some  of  the  German  lines,  I  understand,  are  given  special  rates  on 
railroads.     Do  you  know  anything  about  thatf 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not.  I  onlv  know  from  personal  observation 
that  in  Hamburg  the  facilities  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  are 
so  inynense 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Dr.  Huebner  tells  me  that  applies  more 
to  exports  than  to  imports,  and  possibly  not  to  imports  at  all,  but 
it  applies  to  exports  and  to  materials  of  certain  kinds. 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  see  in  Hamburg  they  have  what  is  known  as 
the  free  port,  and  grain  and  products  from  our  country  going  in 
there,  where  there  is  such  a  high  duty,  are  all  taken  into  this  free 
port,  of  which  products  the  Hamburg- American  Line  handles  nearly 
all,  and  they  are  distributed  to  Scandinavia  and  Russia  and  places 
like  that,  without  paying  the  duty.  That  is  a  most  wonaerful 
advantage  to  the  man  in  Hamburg  who  is  handling  grain.  He  gets 
this  boat  in  from  America,  and  takes  it  into  a  place  where  the  duty 
is  not  collected,  called  the  "  free  port." 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  have  a  drawback  here  of  99  per  cent  of  the  duty 
on  any  grains  imported  into  this  country  and  then  reexported.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  tnat  as  to  the  Hamburg  Lines  and  their  port  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  there,  that  tney  pay  absolutely  no  duty 
on  the  goods  they  get  in  on  their  boats,  that  are  for  export  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  they  pay  none.  sir.  It  is  called  the  "  free 
port,"  and  the  boats  go  into  this  free  port  and  discharge  their  stuff 
to  boats  that  take  it  to  other  countries ;  it  does  not  go  into  consump- 
tion in  Germany  at  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  it  is  treated  just  as  though  it  were 
passing  through  that  country  without  duty? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Yes.  sir ;  and  it  is  the  facilities  for  doing  that  whidi 
makes  this  demand  ror  this  kind 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Suppose  your  tramp  vessel  goes  there 
and  unloads  at  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  has  to  unload  in  the  stream — ^in  the  river. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Suppose  a  merchant  is  buying  from  you  and  intends 
to  export  it  to  Russia.    Does  he  have  to  pay  the  duty  ^ 

Mr.  JacivSon.  No,  sir;  but  he  has  to  take  it  out  under  bond  in  the 
river.  The  boat  has  to  anchor  in  the  river,  and  he  takes  it  out  under 
bond ;  that  is,  the  Government  puts  a  man  there,  and  there  is  a  certain 
expense  ccmneoted  with  it.  In  the  case  of  a  storm  they  have  to  stop 
work,  and  in  the  event  of  various  contingencies,  which  are  rather 
difficult  to  specify  offhand,  which  result  in  increasing  the  expense  of 
doing  it  from  the  stream,  of  unloading  from  the  ship  to  these  little 
boats  that  take  it  up  into  Scandinavia.  The  expense  will  be  very 
much  greater. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  the  Hamburg- American  Line  has  ac- 
commodations which  relieve  them  of  a  great  many  minor  expenses 
which  these  other  vessels  have  to  bear? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  methods  are  pursued  by  the  Hamburg- American 
Line  or  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  or  other  established  lines  to  put 
jrou  out  of  business,  if  you  start,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  secur- 
ing your  own  facilities? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The)'  do  not  want  to  put  us  out  of  business.  They 
want  to  put  these  people  out  of  business  who  have  tried  to  establish 
these  lines.  My  experience  was,  when  I  lived  in  Philadelphia,  there 
were  two  or  three  people  who  started  a  business.  Peter  Wright  & 
Sons  started  business,  and  they  made  it  t»o  uncomfortable  for  them, 
largely  through  the  railroads,  in  my  opinion,  and  they  could  not  con- 
tinue and  haato  give  it  up  in  despair,  because  th^  railroads  will  first 
let  you  have  a  dock,  then  the  next  time  you  come  in  you  have  to  go 
to  another  dock,  and  all  the  freight  will  have  to  be  shifted  around 
from  one  dock  to  the  other,  and  the  boat  would  have  to  stay  there 
three  or  four  weeks.    This  was  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Peter  Wright  concern,  which  you  say  was  bandied 
about  from  pillar  to  post  under  that  sort  of  treatment^ — what  has 
become  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  they  have  dried  up,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Has  not  that  concern  been  bought  out  by  some  of  these 
lines  and  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  it  was.  I  think  they 
dried  them  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  state  we  have  already  testimony  before  us  to 
the  effect  they  have  been  bought  out  and  retired  and  gone  into  a  pool. 
Is  there  anything  else  you  think  of,  Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  I  will  only  say  I  think  this  country  ought 
to  have  some  relief  in  respect  to  this  situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  have  you  state  briefly,  if  you  can,  what 
remedy  you  think  the  situation  demands — what  legal  remedy? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  could  not  answer  on  that  score,  but  I  should  say 
the  same  regulations  as  govern  the  railroads  should  govern  the  steam- 
ships, and  if  a  power  to  pool  is  inherent  in  the  steamship  traffic,  that 
it  should  be  controlled  by  legislation  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  thought  about  the  question  of  what  power 
we  might  have  as  to  rates  that  prevail  between  Europe  ana  this 
coimtrv,  one  end  of  the  line  being  foreign  country  and  one  end  being 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  you  prohibit  a  person  from  trading  in  your  ports 
who  does  not  follow  your  laws,  it  seems  to  me  you  could  control  him. 

Mr.  Post.  Might  not  that  destroy  vour  commerce? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  think  so.  i  do  not  thiiik  you  can  destroy 
commerce.  I  think,  for  instance,  if  the  American  grains  are  for  sale, 
the  merchants  of  this  coimtry  will  find  some  way  to  get  them  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Will  you  explain  the  substance  of  a  provision  you 
think  would  be  applicable  to  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  should  think  we  should  make  them  establish  them- 
selves in  this  countrv,  and  through  the  fact  of  their  establishment 
here,  we  would  be  able  to  exercise  control  over  them.  In  other  words, 
the  Hamburg- American,  the  Holland- American,  and  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Lines  are  going  to  trade  regularly  with  the  United  States. 
Now,  if  you  require  them  to  establish  themselves  under  some  pro- 
vision of  the  law  and  became  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe  in  that  way  we  could  exercise  the  necessary  control 
over  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  think  that  would  involve  the  prohibition 
against  their  establishing  pooling  arrangements  for  their  freight 
from  Europe  to  other  countries? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  the  inward-bound  stuff  is  easily 
controlled,  because  if  their  own  Governments  do  not  want  to  control 
them  at  their  end  of  the  line,  we  could  hardly  control  them  here. 
But  if  they  are  going  to  take  our  merchandise  and  be  the  exporters 
of  it,  and  have  the  facilities  of  our  ports  at  their  command,  it  seems 
to  me  we  could  then  control  the  method  under  which  they  should 
handle  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  our  exports. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  if  you  give  them  the  advantage  of  pooling  ar- 
rangements on  their  westbound  freights 

Mr.  Jackson  (interposing).  But  you  see  75  per  cent  of  the  steamers 
tliat  come  to  this  country  come  liglit.  The  shipping  of  the  world  is 
so  situated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  boats  that  come  to  Baltimore,  our 
port,  come  there  with  nothing  in  them.  Now,  if  you  control  the 
outbound,  the  inbound  cuts  very  little  figure. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  simply  means  our  exports  are  heavy  and  our 
imports  are  light  freight? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  our  imports  are  dressed  goods.  We  import 
feathers  and  champagne  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  do  not  take 
up  much  space. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  our  exports  are  cotton  and  grain  and  the  heavier 
materials,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes.  sir;  they  are  heavy  materials,  which  fill  up 
these  boats. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  could  be  given  sufficient  tonnage,  have  you  any 
objection  to  any  other  practices  of  this  combination  ? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  I  have  a  personal  feeling  against  being  con- 
trolled, against  having  my  business  directed  from  some  other  place. 
It  is  hardly  a  "  dollars  and  cents  "  feeling,  but  it  seems,  take  the  case 
of  Baltimore,  why  should  you  have  to  run  over  to  New  York  every 
time  you  want  to  get  1^000  quarters  to  Europe?  It  is  against  my 
grain.     I  want  to  fight  right  ttiere. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  not  a  personal  feeling  against  another  prop- 
osition, namely,  that  somebody  should  have  the  right  to  fix — ^regard- 
less of  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  or  any  interest  you  might 
have — that  they  should  have  the  absolute  and  uncontrolled  right  to 
charge  you  10  cents  to-day  and  20  cents  to-morrow  for  the  same  serv- 
ice, according  to  whim  and  will  only? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  an  absolute  feeling  that  I  do  not  want,  any- 
body to  control  the  highway  of  the  ocean,  because  they  do  not  reauire 
rails  and  tracks  and  things  of  that  sort.  But  nobody  can  very  long 
control  the  rate  of  freight,  because  the  rate  of  freight  changes  every 
day,  and  I  do  not  think  any  human  being  on  the  ocean  can  control  the 
rate  of  freight.  For  instance,  we  will  have  a  steamer  one  day  and 
the  rate  will  be  10  cents  on  a  tramp  steamer,  the  next  day  it  will  be  9 
cents,  and  the  next  day  11  cents;  so  nobody  can  control  that,  becau.se 
if  these  combinations  put  up  the  rate  for  the  heavy  class  of  goods 
that  go  out  of  the  United  States  they  would  soon  lose  them. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  nobody  can  control  the  rates ;  that  they 
can  not  control  the  rates  on  this  bulk  freight  that  goes  out  on  these 
vessels,  but  can  control  the  rates  on  the  package  freight  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  have  ab-olute  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Viewed  as  a  fj  icstion  of  policy  for  the  Government  to 
consider,  that  package  freight  is  the  most  expensive  shipment,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  some  cases  it  is  twice  as  high  as  grain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  most  important,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  the  most  important  element  of  freight ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Under  any  policy  of  right,  that  package  freight  should 
be  left  free  of  combinations,  should  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  these  combinations  on  the  ocean  highways 
are  absolutely  wrong;  I  think  they  are  against  public  policy. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  wnat  way  would  you  control  these  combinations  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  make  them  establish  themselves  in  this 
country  in  some  legal  manner  as  citizens  of  this  country  or  else  not 
allow  them  to  trade.  I  would  regulate  them  as  citizens  of  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  possible.  A  foreign  cor- 
poration comes  into  Maryland  and  has  to  establish  itself.  Now, 
why  should  not  a  foreign  corporation  coming  into  the  United  States 
have  also  to  establish  itself? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  simply  submit  themselves  to  the  law  of 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  mean  they  should  be  required  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  this  country  or  else  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  regular  traders. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  this:  You  probably 
would  not  be  able  to  require  of  a  man  that  is  in  the  shipping  busi- 
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ness  that  he  should  give  you  10  ships  ^r  1  ship,  or  anything  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  want  to  require  him  to  do  anything.  I  only 
want  to  require  that  he  shall  not  restrict  me  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  does  he  restrict  you  from  doing  it  1 

Mr.  Jackson.  Because  we  could  easily  enough  run  a  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Eotterdam,  say. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  prevents  you  from  doing  so  ? 

ilr.  Jackson.  Because  the  railroads  will  give  us  facilities  on 
paper,  but.  as  an  actual  matter  of  fact  they  will  not.  Besides,  they 
will  immediately  put  in  what  they  call  these  "  fighting  "  ships  and 
reduce  the  rate,  with  their  $10,000,000  capital,  so  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  we  will  be  driven  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Your  objection,  then,  is  to  the  fighting  ship  and  to 
the  railroads  shunting  you  off,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  you  go  to  talk  to  the  railroads  about  piitting  in 
th^e  lines  they  will  say :  "  Go  ahead  and  put  them  in."  JBut  when 
you  get  down  with  a  ship  you  find  you  have  not  a  dock,  and 
they  will  say  that  the  dock  has  just  been  allotted  to  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  and  they  will  say  they  are  sorrj^  but  can  not  at 
present  give  you  proper  loading  facilities. 

Mr.  Eurdy"  Then  tnere  is  a  combination  between  the  railroads  and 
the  steamship  lines,  do  you  mean  i 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  combination  as  far  as 
dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  but  there  is  a  combination  amongst 
the  people  in  control  of  all  these  things  that  the  steamship  lines  shall 
not  be  interfered  with.  It  is  a  question  of  policy  adopted  by  these 
combinations. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  you  want  to  get  after,  then,  is  these  railroads 
and  this  fighting-ship  proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not  but  believe  that  if  the  railroads 
woidd  encourage  independent  steamship  lines  they  would  get  them 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  kind  of  prohibition  would  you  impose  on  the 
railroads  as  to  giving  favors  to  the  regular  lines  over  your  new  inde- 
pendent line? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposition  which  must  come 
up  very  soon  is  the  question  of  coastwise  trade,  and  if  you  can  not 
cf»ntrol  your  own  coastwise  shipping  how  are  you  going  to  control 
these  foreign  ships? 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
coastwise  ships  under  a  similar  situation? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Simply  put  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  have  been  brought  up  among 
cut  rates  and  rebates  all  my  life^  and  I  know  something  about  the 
situation.  I  know  we  have  the  railroads  in  pretty  good  shape.  Why 
can  we  not  get  the  steamboats  in  the  same  condition? 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  have  port-to-port  rates  established  under 
tl.o  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  would  you? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  question 
a-  to  whether  maximum  and  minimum  rates  should  be  established 
through  that  tribunal  ? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Xo,  sir;  I  hax^e  not.  I  would  have  a  rate  that  was 
changeable  on  30  days'  notice,  just  the  same  as  we  have  on  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Changeable  on  30  days'  notice? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  the  rate  can  not  be  changed  without  30  days' 
notice. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate,  then? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  hardly  a  maximum  and  minimum.  I  think 
I  he  arrangement  of  these  rates,  for  instance,  from  Baltimore  ship- 
ping to  southern  ports,  is  ridiculous.  You  can  ship  grain  cheaper 
from  Buffalo  to  Jacksonville  by  rail  and  water  than  you  can  from 
Baltimore  direct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  can  ship  grain,  I  think,  from  a  point  through 
Baltimore  cheaper  than  you  can  from  Baltimore  direct. 

Mr.  Hardy.  All  water? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  it  is  part  rail  and  part  water.  But  the  through 
line  is  cheaper  than  the  line  from  the  point  where  the  boats  start. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  things  like  that  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  has  practically  been  the  situation  until  recently 
largelv  on  the  railroads.  They  could  ship  on  through  rates  cheaper 
Chan  from  point  to  point. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Exactly.  Now,  where  we  have  combination  rail 
and  water  rates,  it  is  often  cheaper  on  the  through  rate  from  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  interior  than  it  is  from  the  place  the  boats  start 
from.  That  could  be  corrected,  in  my  opinion.  The  rate  from  New 
York  to  Jacksonville 

Mr.  Hardy  (interposing).  Via  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Via  Baltimore,  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  from  Bal- 
timore, yet  they  come  right  to  Baltimore  and  go  to  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  all  water? 

Mr.  Jackson.  All  water.  There  are  lots  of  those  peculiarities  of 
rate  making,  it  seems  to  me,  which  could  be  corrected  if  the  same 
principles  were  put  into  effect  as  are  applied  in  the  rail  shipments. 

Mr.  Post.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  compelling  them  to  file  the 
rates  with  the  Interstate  C!ommerce  Commission?  Thev  could  not 
change  them  within  30  days  on  bulk  freight,  could  they  f 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  virtually  do  that  now  with  the  railroad  con- 

nectiQD& 
Mr.  Post.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  railroad  and  the 

sbip. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  steamship  company  with  railroad  connections 
tells  the  railroad  agent  that  in  the  next  30  days  they  can  work  on 
this  rate  on  freight.  The  railroads  do  not  run  after  them  in  the 
West  to  get  a  rate  on  the  water  end.  They  know  what  the  rate  is. 
Why  can  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  know  that  as 
well  as  the  railroads  ?     That  is  my  theory  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  would  you  do  with  the  tramp  in  the  coastwise 
trade?  You  speak  now  about  a  rate  that  is  subject  to  change  in  30 
days.    What  would  you  do  with  the  tramp? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  would  not  affect  the  tramp.  I  would  allow  the 
tramp  to  take  it  as  cheap  as  it  pleased. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Will  not  that  disturb  the  line  ? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  The  tramp  has  to  take  it  cheaper  than  the  line,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  regular  service.  If  you  are  making  a  certain  ^p- 
ment  to  your  place  in  Jacksonville,  to  feed  the  people  at  the  hotel, 
or  places  like  that,  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  by  the  tramp.  You 
have  to  give  them  a  leeway  of  30  days  on  the  loading. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  do  not  raiow  very  much  about  the  dealings  in  such 
&  matter,  but  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  had  a  regular  line  fixed  for  30 
days  on  a  certain  rate,  the  tramp  might  play  the  free  lance  and 
dodge  in  and  out. 

Mr.  Jacblson.  That  would  immediately  show  that  your  rate  was 
too  high  and  was  not  a  fair  rate. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Still  it  can  not  be  changed  for  30  days. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  all  right.  Neither  can  the  railway  rates 
be  changed  for  30  days,  and  it  stops  business  altogether.  Take  the 
rates  from  Chicago  to  Baltimore.  They  can  not  be  changed  for  30 
days,  and  still  you  can  get  a  boat  to  take  the  freight  to  Buffalo,  and 
add  the  water  rate  ana  vou  get  it  5  cents  cheaper.  During  that 
period  they  do  not  haul  it  by  rail  to  Baltimore.    They  haul  it  all-lake. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  know  the  way  the  railroads  killed  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  know  the  way  they  tried  to  do  it — ^by  buying  up 
all  these  boats — and  the  regular  coastwise  liners  will  buy  up  all  the 
ti-amps.  There  are  very  few  tramps;  I  do  not  think  more  than 
three. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  have  what 
they  call  an  ex-lake — very  different  from  their  all-rail  rate. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  in  that  way  they  sort  of  hold  the  whip  hand  on 
the  tramp  or  any  other  vessel  running  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  ex -lake  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  applies 
to  grain  brought  by  the  tramp  as  well  as  by  the  regular  steamer. 
You  take  a  tramp  boat  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  which  may  cut 
the  lake  rate,  when  it  gets  to  Buffalo  that  grain  takes  the  same 
rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  as  the  grain  that  came  by  the  regular 
line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  the  regular  line,  however,  belongs  to  the  railroad  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  the  rate  is  on  the  regular  line.  It 
is  just  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  another,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hardy.  While  if  their  rates  were  large  enough  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  they  could  cut  down  the  tramp  to  a  mere  living  rate 
or  less? 

Mr.  Jackson.  You  have  always  to  look  at  that  situation — ^the  all- 
rail  rate.  The  all-rail  rate  does  not  haul  any  grain  from  Chicago  in 
the  summer  time.  It  is  cheaper  to  bring  grain  via  the  Lakes,  and  this 
would  be  the  situation  on  the  combination  of  steamships,  and  water- 
borne  coastwise,  that  if  the  rate  got  too  high  they  would  not  haul  any 
commerce. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Another  objection  that  some  of  the  ship  companies 
bring  to  the  fixing  of  rates  by  the  commission  is  that  they  frequently 
have  space  they  have  to  fill  in,  and  they  sometimes  go  but  and  buy 
freight,  and  if  you  have  a  fixed  rate  for  the  heavy  freight  so  they 
can  not  take  it  for  less  they  can  not  sail  because  the  vessel  is  not  full. 
What  would  you  do  with  that  situation  ? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  that  situation  arises  often  in  the  ^frain  trade. 
We  have  paid  out  money  to  put  grain  on  board  a  steamship  to  go  to 
Europe,  but  it  is  so  seldom  brought  into  use  it  is  not  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  exception,  then,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes.  You  take  the  situation  on  all  this  coastwise 
business.  The.v  are  filled  up.  And  take  the  situation,  as  I  happen 
to  know  personally,  of  the  Rotterdam  service  in  Baltimore.  They 
are  filled  up  six  months  ahead  with  all  the  stuff  they  can  take,  on  the 
little  tonnage  they  can  take  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  think  that  a  fixed  rate  would  then  probably  re- 

?uire,  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  or  steamship  lines,  a  little  more 
orethought  and  preparation  beforehand? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  all.  The  only  reason  these  boats  do  not  have 
full  cargoes  is  that  a  certain  shipment  which  they  have  contracted 
for,  by  some  negligence  of  the  shipper  or  railroad  company  has  not 
arrived  at  the  wharf,  and  the  ship  is  going  to  gail  on  a  certain  day 
whether  the  freight  is  there  or  not,  to  fill  its  service,  and  they  will 
go  out  in  the  market  and  fill  up  that  space  at  any  rate  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  you  prohibit  that  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  prohibit  that  under  certain  regulations,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  steamship  company  because  they  have  contracted 
for  that  space  at  the  high  rate,  and  will  either  get  it  out  of  the  rail- 
road or  the  shipper  for  default  on  the  contract.  You  take  a  ship 
going  to  Jacksonville  in  February,  and  if  you  do  not  have  your  goods 
there  you  have  to  pay  for  them.  We  pay  lots  of  times  dead  freight 
on  stuff  from  Baltimore  to  Bremen  because  we  can  not  get  the  grain 
there  to  ship  it.  We  paid  the  whole  freight  because  it  was  possible ; 
they  could  have  gone  out  and  filled  that  space  up  with  stuff  at  5  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  filled  up  their  own  pockets.  But  you  can  not 
look  at  the  particular  situation  of  rates  by  the  vessel  not  having  stuff 
to  fill  up  its  hold. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  say  that  is  very  exceptional? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  very  exceptional,  and  it  is  caused  by  somebody 
falling  down  in  his  contractual  relation  with  the  steamship.  That 
is  my  personal  experience,  that  whenever  I  have  to  pay  for  these 
things,  it  is  my  own  fault. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  when  you  do  fall  down  you  have  to 
pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Jackson,  did  you  give  your  firm  name  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Gill  &  Fisher  isthe.firm  name. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  F.  A.  MEYER,  GRAIN  EXPORTER,  BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  Mr.  Hardy,  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Give  your  name,  address,  and  business  connections. 
Mr.  Meyer.  I  am  also  a  grain  exporter  in  Baltimore,  in  practically 
the  same  business  as  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  firm  name? 
Mr.  Meyer.  The  Louis  MuUer  Co.  • 
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Mr.  Hardy.  We  would  be  very  riad  to  hear  any  statement  you 
have  to  make,  Mr.  Meyer,  with  rerorence  to  the  matter  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  MsTEB.  I  would  sajr,  first,  that  our  concern  received  a  letter 
from  your  committee  inviting  us  to  make  any  comments  on  the 
various  propositions  which  you  have  set  forth  here.  It  struck  us  at 
once  that  we  should  take  exception  to  the  first  statement  made  re- 
garding the  steam^ip  companies^  that  the  tonnage  and  facilities  are 
ample.  They  are  certainly  not,  in  our  opinion,  ample  as  far  as  the 
port  of  Baltimore  is  concerned.  I  have  neard  everything  that  Mr. 
Jackson  has  said  just  now  to  you,  and  my  experience  personally  is 
practically  the  same  as  his.  Tnere  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  can 
enlarge  on. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  should  be  glad  if  }[0u  would  just  confine  yourself  to 
additional  matters.    You  say  you  indorse  Mr.  Jackson's  statementi 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  I  have  made  up  a  statement  of  our  own  business 
from  the  1st  of  August  to  date,  which  is  practically  seven  months^ 
and  out  of  12  ports  to  which  we  have  so-called  regular  lines 

Mr.  Hardy.  Name  them,  please. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen^ 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Havre,  London,  Dublin,  Copenhagen,  and 
I  have  also  Dunkirk  here  to  which  we  have  an  occasional  steamer. 
My  personal  experience  is  that  we  have  an  adequate  and  reasonable 
service  only  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  to  Bremen.  I  think 
they  fumi»i  tne  port  of  Baltimore  about  enough  space  year  in  and 
year  out  to  provioe  for  the  demand  from  that  port  and  its  contiguouB 
territory.  Outside  of  that  the  lines  we  have  in  Baltimore  are  at 
times  totally  inadecpate  to  serve  the  demands  for  export  business, 
and  even  when  business  is  dull  there  is  very  little  opportunity  oi 
getting  freight  space  enough. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Possibly  vou  have  a  memorandum  there  that  is  in 
proper  form  and  might  be  put  in  the  record.  What  is  that  memo- 
randum you  have  [indicating]  t 

Mr.  Meyer.  This  [indicating]  is  a  statement  of  grain  freights  en- 
gaged by  the  Louis  Muller  Co.  from  August  1,  1912,  to  February  2flL 
1913.  showing  the  quantities  in  lots  of  thousand  (juarters,  engaged 
separately  each  month,  firstly,  by  regular  lines,  which  shows  a  total 
of  412,600  quarters.  Following  that  is  a  statement  of  tramp  ton- 
nage engaeed  in  the  same  period  to  the  same  ports,  eliminating 
Bremen,  which  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  only  port  to  which  we  have 
an  adequate  service,  and  to  which  there  is  no  reason  to  engage  tramp 
tonnage.  Eliminating  that  port  the  amount  of  space  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain  by  the  regular  lines  is  about  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
business.  There  are  some  ports  from  which  we  have  been  practi- 
cally frozen  out  comi)letely — some  of  the  largest  ports  in  Europe. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  port  of  Antwerp.  Ant- 
werp is  one  of  the  busiest  ports  in  Europe.  In  August  we  got  3.0Q0 
quarters  and  in  February  2,000  quarters  of  freight  room  by  the  Ant- 
werp line  we  have  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  "quarter"! 

Mr.  Meyer.  480  pounds,  or  about  8  bushels  to  the  quarter.  It  is 
what  they  call  in  other  markets  a  load  of  grain.  Ts  that  familiar 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes ;  I  just  wished  that  term  explained. 
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Mr.  Meter.  The  agreement  by  tramp  steamers  is  always  called  a 
quarter.  It  is  an  English  term.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
of  grain  and  380  pounds  of  oats.  The  freight  transactions  in  deal- 
ing with  the  steamship  lines  are  always  based  on  the  unit  of  a  thou- 
sand quarters. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  thousand  quarters  is  equivalent  to  how  many 
bushels  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  About  8,000  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn,  and  10,000 
bushels  of  oats.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  the  figures  in 
bushels. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes. 

Mr.  MeVer.  I  was  going  to  say  that  to  the  port  of  Antwerp  we  have 
been  able  to  get  in  seven  months  freight  for  40,000  bushels  of  grain — 
5,000  quarters.  During  the  same  period  we  chartered  tramp  ton- 
nage for  about  1,400,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  To  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  said  you  were  frozen  out  of  the  business.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  failure  to  get  a  regular  line  so  seriously 
injures  your  business  that  it  is  very  detrimental  to  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  very  detrimental.    If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 

fo  into  that  a  little  further.  When  there  is  a  very  active  d^nand 
reij?hts  naturally  advance  to  some  extent,  and  when  freights  get 
np  to  a  certain  point  and  the  demand  is  sufficiently  large,  we  are 
usually  able  to  cnarter  tramp  steamers.  There  is  always  a  ffreater 
risk  to  the  exporter  in  chartering  a  tramp  steamer,  because  ne  not 
only  has  to  pay  a  rate  that  is  somewhat  higher  than  usual,  but  he 
has  to  be  able  to  sell  enough  goods  to  fill  the  steamer. 

You  can  get  freight  by  regular  line  for  8,000  bushels,  or  16,000,  or 
80,000  bushels — whatever  your  demand  at  the  moment  may  require. 
If  you  want  to  charter  a  steamer,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  one  that  will 
carry  less  than  200,000,  or  perhaps  250,000  bushels,  in  the  present  size 
of  steamers.  When  the  business  is  very  active  and  there  is  a  large 
demand  we  can,  with  reasonableness,  charter  tramp  steamers.  When 
the  business  is  small  and  the  demand  will  take  only  a  moderate  quan- 
titv  of  goods  from  day  to  day,  or  from  week  to  week,  naturklly  the 
business  could  be  supplied  by  the  regular  steamship  lines.  And 
when  we  have  no  steamship  line  we  are  simply  frozen  out  of  the 
market.    That  is  the  basis  of  my  remark.   . 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  detailed  statement  of  your  transactions  for 
the  past  six  or  seven  months  that  you  have  before  you,  is  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  let  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  will  have  the  stenographer  iaentify  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  will  make  a  note  or  two  to  it,  to  make  it  plainer.  I 
will  put  it  in  bushels  if  you  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  No  ;  I  think  with  your  explanation  of  what  "  quarter  " 
means,  it  is  sufficient. 
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(The  papers  referred  to  were  marked  "  Exhibits  Meyer,  Nos.  122 
and  123,  and  are  as  follows:) 

ExdiBiT,  MiAYBR  No.  122. 

Grain  freights  engaged  hy  Louis  Muller  Co.,  Baltimcre,  from  Aug,  i,  1912,  to 

Feb,  20,  191S, 

[Quantities  in  lots  of  thousand  quarters.] 

BY  REGULAR  LINES. 


Rotter- 
dam. 

72 

8 

Ham- 
burg. 

Amster- 
dam. 

\ntwerp. 

Bremen. 

Lirer- 
pool. 

Glasgow. 

1913. 
August 

26 
5 

3 

127 

38 

24 

3 

4 

' 

Ii^ptwnb^r. . 

8 

OetDfaer 

71 

Norember 

Deoeuiber 

6 

7 

9 

8 

1913. 
-^ammiy 

25 

Fehntary 

8 

2 

Total 

92 

48 

8 

5 

215 

Hi 

8 

3 
19 

Havre. 

London. 

Dublin. 

Copen- 
hagen. 

Dunkirk. 

Total, 

MIS. 
S«pt«Riber 

Of^ber 

3 

1913. 
Imaarj 

3 

2 

Tolal 

22 

3 

3 

8 

412} 
1315 

197} 

TRAMP  STEAMERS. 


1912. 
August 

40 
87 
09 

........I. 

September 

131 

129 

92 

91 
57 

October 

December 

25 
25 

1913. 
^anuarr 

Pobniary . 

TotaL 

500 

50 

196 

Leith. 

Havre. 

London. 

Dublin. 

Copen- 
hagen. 

Dunkirk. 

Total. 

1912. 
October 

44 

November 

29 
81 

1913. 

Total 

110 

44 

900 

1 

i  Bremen. 
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Exhibit  No  128. 

Mr,  Meyer* i  statemerU  <u  to  the  amount  of  grain  aMpped'hy  regular  lines  and  tramp 

steamers  from  Aug.  1, 1912^  to  Fib,  tO^  1913. 


Rotterdam 

HamlNiig 

Bnmen 

Dubilo-BeUBSt.... 
HayzB  and  Francb. 

Lratb 

Antwerp 

London 

LtTsrpool 

Oliaeow 

Danl^ 


Italy 

Shupness... 
SunoiBrland. 

Portugal 

Ipswich 

Spanish.... 

Hull 

Ayonmou^. 
Amstordain. 


Regular 
line. 


52,000 

127,000 

l»,fiOO 

13,000 

6,000 

«&,«» 

12,000 

10,600 

6,600 

8,000 

10,000 


1499,000 
S3, 520, 000 


Timmp 


434,000 


46,000 
45,000 


77,000 
177,000 


94,000 
107,000 


910,000 


31,000 
26,000 
12,000 
25,000 
30,000 
112,000 
85,000 
73,000 
64,000 


1,387,000 
13,000,000 


QnartexB. 


sBusbeto. 


Mr.  Meter.  The  same  thing  that  I  spoke  of  about  Antwerp  applies 
to  Liverpool.  You  all  faiow  that  Liverpool  is  one  of  the  largiest  ports 
in  the  world.  We  have  practically  no  Liverpool  service  now.  It 
amounts  to  very  little.  During  seven  months  we  were  able  to  get 
freight  for  about  90,000  bushels  of  grain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Can  you  give  any  accounting  as  to  why  it  is  you  have 
been  frozen  out  of  these  two  big  ports? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  had  some  years  ago  a  fairly  good  Antwerp  service 
in  Baltimore.  Now  the  business  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The  same  thing  applies  to  business 
running  from  tne  United  States  to  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow,  especially.  That  trade  is  almost  all 
carried  from  Boston  and  New  York,  and  our  service  is  a  very  small 


one. 


Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  Baltimore,  as  an  export  port,  is  suffering  a 
slow  death  by  reason  of  the  want  of  facilities  of  doing  business? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  in  certain  directions,  especially  in  these  ports. 
We  are  suffering  in  this  way — ^that  in  ordinary  and  moderate  years 
of  business  we  have  to  sit  still  and  either  just  ^e  out  a  living  or  lose 
money  by  actual  lack  of  communication  between  our  port  and  some 
of  the  large  ports  of  Europe,  such  as  I  have  named — Antwerp,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow.  It  may  happen  that  for  three  months  we  can 
get  no  grain  space  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool.  It  has  happened 
mquently.  In  an  active  season,  when  there  is  a  large  demand,  we 
can  do  enough  business  in  other  directions  to  make  up  for  this  loss 
for  the  time  peing. 

Mr.  Hardy,  miere  does  this  grain  come  from  that  you  export? 
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Mr.  Meyeil  It  comes  from  a  great  many  different  directions.  A 
vast  quantity  of  it  comes  through  Chicago.  That  applies  to  com  and 
partly  to  oats.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  wheat  from  Chicago.  We  get 
wheat  from  Duluth  or  &om  Kansas.  We  are  also  getting  some 
through  shipments  of  Canadian  grain  through  Baltimore.  Then 
again  we  have  quite  a  district  around  Baltimore  that  supplies  an 
appredable  quantity  of  local  crops,  both  of  com  and  wheat  It  is 
an  indication  of  what  we  are  suffering  from  that,  while  we  are  in  one 
of  the  richest  winter  wheat  territories,  in  Baltimore,  the  price  of  win- 
ter wheat  in  Baltimore  is  very  often,  and  at  the  present  time,  lower 
than  at  any  other  market  in  the  United  States.  One  reason  is  that 
we  have  so  few  distributing  facilities  there. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  other  words,  jf  your  winter  wheat  could  be  ex- 
ported as  favorably  from  Baltimore  as  from  New  York  it  ought  to  be 
a  little  higher 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  applies  just  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  but  there  are  periods  of  time  when  it  does  apply. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  you  were  permitted  without  interference  from  these 
established  lines,  would  it  be  profitable  for  Baltimore  to  establish  her 
own  regular  lines  of  communication  with  these  European  ports? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would ;  but  it  is  appalling  to  think  what 
you  mi^t  run  up  against  in  the  present  conditions  of  local  traffic. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  that  with  the  conditions  as  thev  are  now 
you  can  not  undertake  it,  but  if  you  were  left  free  to  establish  your 
own  communication  could  you  do  it  and  get  better  and  cheaper  ac- 
commodations than  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  we  would  get  accommodations  regularly  and  in 
lar^r  volume  than  we  can  get  them  now.  We  are  very  much  re- 
stricted in  the  volume  of  business  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  your  port  is  sufficiently  large  and  your 
exports  sufficiently  great  to  enable  you  to  establish  better  communica- 
tions if  you  were  not  interfered  with  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  in  one  active 
season  our  Rotterdam  line,  to  which  Mr.  Jackson  referred  a  few  min- 
utes a^o,  had  either  lOi  or  108  steamers  during  the  year.  I  think 
that  with  the  present  service  they  are  giving  they  do  wdl  if  they  have 
an  average  of  three  a  month. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  regular  lines? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes.  Row,  the  business  that  comes  to  Baltimore — I 
will  take  that  Rotterdam  line  as  a  type — ^is  allotted  by  the  man  in  New 
York  who  decides  how  much  stuff  snail  come  to  Baltimore  eastbound 
or  westbound.  And  the  business  there  is  limited  according  to  his 
ideas  of  what  is  the  best  policy  and  best-paying  proposition  for  his 
line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Does  there  seem  to  you  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
combination  to  direct  the  shipping  to  certain  ports  for  export  and 
sav  which  port  shall  be  the  export  port? 

liir.  Meyer.  To  this  extent :  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  if  they  man 
out  a  certain  number  of  steamers  to  come  to  a  certain  port  they  will 
not  send  more  goods  there  than  those  steamers  can  carry. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  the  effect  of  that  disposition  is  that  it  directs  all 
the  export  business  to  these  favored  ports? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Undoubtedly ;  and  in  that  one  particular  instance  the 
tendency  is  to  cut  down  a  little  the  amount  of  stuff  going  through 
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Baltimore.  In  this  very  iBStanoe  I  mentioned  to  you  of  the  number 
of  gteamers,  it  i9  apparent  to  anyone  that  there  is  a  great  deal  less 
oax^  going  through  the  port  of  Baltimore  now  than  there  was  a  few 
years  a^,  and  as  far  as  Dusineas  conditions  go  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  business  now  should  not  be  as  large  or  larger  than  it  was  before^ 

Mr.  Hahdy.  In  other  words,  it  is  artificially  driven  to  other  ports 
and  awav  from  yours? 

Mr.  Mkyek.  tlndoubtedly. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Have  ]^ou  stated  substantially  all  the  facts  that  jou 
want  placed  before  this  committee  in  connection  with  this  investiga- 
tion? Is  there  any  other  matter  of  fact  you  would  like  to  give  us 
the  benefit  of? 

Mr.  Mbykb.  There  is  one  point  that  struck  me  that  was  not  brought 
out  in  answer  to  one  of  your  questions  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  that  was 
in  regard  to  steamers  coming  from  Europe  and  stopping  at,  say, 
Boston,  Newport  News,  and  Baltimore.  I  gathered  from  your  re- 
marks that  you  understood  such  a  voyage  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  steamer  would  discharge  its  cargo  at  Boston,  the  first  port,  and 
then  come  light  to  the  other  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Meybr.  I  think  Mr.  Jackson  misunderstood  you.  That  is  not 
the  actual  fact  in  most  cases.  A  steamer  will  come  with,  say,  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  careo  to  Boston  and  50,000  cubic  feet  of  cargo  to  Balti- 
more. They  will  discharge  the  50,000  cubic  feet  destined  for  Boston 
and  load  a  lot  of  goods  iror  Europe.  Then  they  c<»ne  to  Baltimore 
and  discharge  the  Baltimore  portion  of  the  cargo  and  load  also  here, 
just  as  they  do  in  Newport  News.  It  gets  to  be  a  Chinese  puzzle 
sometimes  for  the  agent  at  the  second  or  third  port  to  rearrange  that 
cargo,  because  he  has  stuff  that  has  already  been  loaded  in  the  United 
States  to  £urope,  so  it  very  often  happens  that  the  cargo  that  is 
loaded  in  Boson  to  come  via  Baltimore  to  Europe  has  to  be  shifted 
here  in  order  to  load  the  vessel  properly. 

Now,  it  seems  to  be  a  queer  condition  when  the  steamship  lines  as 
a  rule  tiy  to  base  their  rales  on  a  question  of  distance  that  they 
should  load  soods  at  Boston  and  come  via  Baltimore  or  Newport 
News  and  take  them  to  Europe  at  the  same  rate  as  they  do  xrom 
Baltimore  direct.  It  seems  an  unfair  proposition.  You  can  see  that 
the  space  that  is  available  at  the  last  port,  which  Baltimore  usually  is, 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  cargo  that  goes  out  from  the 
previous  porte. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  any  rate  it  gives  them  the  first  call  on  the  space  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  you  take  what  is.  left  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  so  far  as  charging  the  same  rate  in  that  case  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  bulk  of  their  transactions  were 
with  Boston  and  they  were  coming  by  way  of  Baltimore  for  the 
accommodation  of  Baltimore,  while  their  direct  route  would  have 
been  nearer  from  Boston,  they  would  hardly  add  anything  to  their 
Boston  rates.  In  that  case  they  come  by  way  of  Baltimore,  but  they 
really  come  out  of  their  way  to  do  it,  as  it  were,  with  rei^rence  to 
their  route  from  Boston  to  Liverpool. 
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Mr.  Metsb.  The  fact  is.  however,  that  in  former  j^ears  we  had 
direct  routes  oq  many  of  tnese  boats  which  now  make  these  devious 
voyages. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  gist  of  the  whole  Question, 
whether  the  establishment  of  this  combination  has  resultea  in  de- 
stroying your  direct  communication,  and  whether  but  for  that  com- 
bination you  could  establish  direct  communication  cheaper  and  better 
than  you  have  now. 

Mr.  M£Y£R.  The  fact  is,  as  I  say,  we  had  direct  communication 
years  ago  with  several  ports  where  now  they  make  these  queer  voy- 
ages, stopping  at  two  or  three  ports,  and  usually  making  us  the  last 
or  second  last  port. 

Mr.  Haboy.  Mr.  Meyer,  give  us  briefly  your  view  as  to  remedies 
and  legal  propositions. 

Mr.  Meteb.  I  am  afraid  I  would  be  wasting  your  time  without 
being  able  to  tell  you  very  much,  because  I  have  not  a  legal  mind. 

Mr.  Hardt.  We  do  not  want  a  legal  form,  but  the  substance  of 
the  remedy. 

Mr.  Meteb.  Here  is  the  situation  that  appeals  to  me  in  one  case. 
We  have  one  line  that  is  merely  a  nominal  one.  It  has  been  running 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  in  every  other  Atlantic  p>ort  the  business 
to  the  point  to  wnich  that  line  goes  has  materially  increased,  while 
ours  has  simply  gone  to  sleep,  and  is  dragging  along.  The  natural 
supposition  is  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  enliven  our  line, 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  would  simply  put  its  foot  down 
and  stop  it. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  line  is  that? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  Baltimore  &  Liverpool  Line? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  Yes. 

Mr.. Habdy.  Is  that  a  direct  line  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  say  that  has  gradually  gone  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  Yes ;  we  have  the  same  steamers  on  that  line  now  that 
we  had  20  or  25  years  ago  and  with  less  frequent  sailings,  and  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  people  are  constantly^  asking  for  space  by  that 
line  and  can  notget  it. 

Mr.  Habdy.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  their  less  frequent  sail- 
ings? 

Mr.  MsYEB.  We  are  usually  referred  to  William  Johnson,  in  Liver- 
pool, and  as  he  does  not  come  over  here  more  than  once  in  three 
years  it  is  veiy  hard  to  find  out  anything. 

Mr.  Habdy.  You  say  they  have  the  same  vessels  on  the  line? 

Mr.  Metrb.  Yes;  we  have  the  same  vessels  there  that  have  been 
there  90  years. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Wliat  did  they  do  with  those  vessels  which  now  no 
longer  sail  ? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  One  of  them  ran  on  the  rocks  near  Liverpool  the 
other  day,  and  I  suppose  they  will  have  to  put  another  one  in  her 

Elace  eventually.    We  have  been  told  lately  that  on  account  of  the 
etter  freight  situation  in  the  last  year  or  two  they  contemplate 
building  a  few  new  steamers. 
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Mr.  Hardy.  Is  it  your  conclusion  that  this  Baltimore  &  Liver- 

Eool  Line  is  paid  to  lav  up,  or  where  do  they  get  the  profit  out  of 
aving  idle  vessels? 

Mr.  Meybr.  The  vessels  are  not  idle.  I  just  told  you  that  as  a 
rule  room  could  not  be  obtained  when  it  is  wanted  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  space  there  to  handle  the  business.  I  think  Balti- 
more could  easily  support  a  large  steamer  once  a  week  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  thought  you  said  they  did  make  frequent  sailings 
20  years  ago 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  did. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  now  they  do  not  make  those  frequent  sailings? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  How  do  those  same  vessels  occupy  their  time  nowf 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  probably  some  of  them  are  too  old  to  be  of  use 
and  some  have  probably  been  broken  up. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  have  not  the  same  vessels  now  t 

Mr.  Meyer.  Probably  not,  or  else  they  have  been  put  on  some 
other  trade. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Instead  of  having  the  same  vessels,  they  have  let  these 
vessels  die  out 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  mean  the  vessels  now  running  were  in  the  trade  20 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  just  the  old  vessels? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  they  have  not  improved  a  bit. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Not  the  same  number? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Not  the  same  number,  no.  That  is  what  I  complain 
of.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  legal  control  could  be  put  over  steam- 
ship companies 

Mr.  Hardy.  Before  you  come  to  that,  you  said  just  now  you  had  an 
intimation  that  led  you  to  believe  that  if  you  tried  to  revive  that 
route  some  other  company  would  put  their  foot  on  it 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  International  Mercantile  Marine.  W^at  is  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  the  line  that  conducts  practically  all  the  Liver- 
pool business  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  do  you  think  they  would  come  in  and  throttle 
the  Baltimore  and  Liverpool  Line  if  it  were  attempted  to  be  revived? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  because  they  do  not  like  to  see  so  much  cargo 

foing  by  way  of  Baltimore.    They  would  prefer  to  get  it  by  way  of 
[ew  York  and  the  other  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  this  line  has  allowed  itself  to  die  because  they  were 
afraid  of  competition ;  is  that  it  ? 

.  Mr.  Meyer.  No;  I  think  they  were  simply  suffered  to  do  a  small 
business,  when,  if  they  attempted  to  reach  out,  they  would  lose  what 
they  had,  possibly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  are  in,  then,  on  sufferance? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  really  believe  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  it,  or  are  they  in  the  combination? 

Mr.  Meyer.  From  all  I  can  learn,  it  is  my  personal  belief  they  are 
in  there  on  sufferance. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Now,  go  ahead  with  your  suggestion  of  what  you 
think  ought  to  be  done. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  My  only  idea  about  the  control  of  the  matter  is  that 
our  foreign  steamship  companies  should  be  required  to  establish  them- 
selves in  this  country  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  gotten  under 
l^nJ  control.  I  think  one  thing  that  should  be  required  is  a  complete 
publishing  of  their  tariff  agreements,  to  avoid  the  combinations  that 
are  evidently  causing  the  trouble  we  are  complaining  of.  In  my 
opinion,  if  the  foreign  lines  were  to  make  tariff  aneements  that  are 
inherently  unjust  and  unfair  to.  the  shipping  public,  it  would  very 
soon  react  on  them  and  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  is  by  forcing  them 
to  be  public  in  their  arrangements,  if  sudi  a  thing  is  possible.  The 
natural  result  of  it  would  to  something  like  the  condition  that  exists 
now  between  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  CSommerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  that  applies,  in  your  judgment,  or  could  be  made 
to  apply  to  the  f oreifipa  trade  t 

lu.  Meter.  I  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  could  not  make  it  apply  to  tramp  ships,  could 
yon? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Hardt.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  tramp  ship  on  the  situa- 
tion under  that  kind  of  reg^ulation? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  was  speaking  of  reflation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  somethinf^  of  uiat  kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  rates  for  ocean  traffic  should  be  published;  I  do  not  mean 
that  at  all,  because  I  think  that  is  impossible.  I  think  the  question 
of  ocean  rates  must  be  open  to  the  supply  and  demand  from  day  to 
day ;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  governed  for  general  commodities.  It 
may  be  in  certain  lines  of  goods. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Well,  what  would  you  have  in  your  regulations  ex- 
cept publicity! 

Mr.  Meter.  The  question  of  arrangement  of  tonnage  between  dif- 
ferent ports  would  probably  be  governed  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  would  make  them  publish  from  time  to  time  the 
tonnage  space  allowed  to  different  cities? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  still  is  only  a  matter  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Would  you  have  that  regulated  by  the  commission  1 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  it  is  very  easily  shown — in  fact,  from  my  per- 
gonal observations  there  is  an  understanding  or  agreement  between 
the  different  lines  as  to  rates  on  package  goods  and  class  goods. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  those  rates  are  arranged 
by  conference  between  the  railroads  and  the  boat  line  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  railroads  get  in  it;  I  am 
confident  that  the  boat  lines  do. 

Mr.  Hardt.  All  of  the  boat  lines  in  this  conference  agree  on  rates  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,  without  having  any  definite 
proof.    I  have  heard  it  stated  by  steamship  men  themselves. 

Mr.  Hardt.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  at  the  scope  of  your  remedy. 
You  want  publicity  of  what? 

Mr.  Meter.  I  think  the  traffic  agreements  between  the  different 
lines.  Then  I  think  there  rfiould  be  an  equal  opportunity  for  any 
competing  proposition  to  come  into  the  market  if  it  wanted  to  or 
were  able  to  financially. 
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Mr.  Hakdy.  Just  what  kind  of  regulation  would  you  provide  to 
give  an  equal  opportunity  to  competing  lines  % 

Mr.  Meter.  There  the  question  of  railroads  probably  comes  in. 
To  go  back  to  ihe  question  of  understandings  between  me  diflferent 
steamship  lines,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that 
as  there  is  a  line  already  in  existence  to  Kotterdam,  nobody  elsn  diall 
come  into  Baltimore  and  attempt  to  do  business  to  Rotterdam.  The 
Rotterdam  line  has  a  special  field  allotted  to  it  by  tiie  railroad  com- 

Sanies,  and  if  anybody  else  came  in  there  and  tried  to  establish  a 
Rotterdam  line  he  would  have  a  hard  time  getting  dock  space,  and 
the  relations  between  the  railroad  ccnnpanies  and  the  steamship  line 
aire  so  close  that  it  would  probably  be  a  killer  to  anv  competing 

C reposition  from  the  beginning  until  they  establishecl  themselves 
y  sticking  to  the  proposition  and  getting  an  entering  wedge  in  some 
way. 

Mr.  Hahdy.  So  you  would  include  in  this  supervision  a  require- 
ment that  railroads  should  give  equal  accommodations  to  all  ship- 
pers?   Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  proposition,  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  railroad,  being  a  common  carrier,  should  be 
open  to  public  business  g^enerally. 

Mr.  Habdy.  Do  you  think  that  theSe  steamship  lines  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  their  contracts,  if  any,  made  with  individual  shippers? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  certainly  see  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  mean  that  should  be  simply  filed  or  that  it 
should  be  published  in  anv  publication? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  must  say  t  really  do  not  see  the  object  of  that,  because 
I  believe  there  is  no  favoritism  or  rebate  system  in  the  ocean  freight 
business,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any  business  with  which  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  in  the  eastbound  ocean  freight.  But  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  some  pooling  and  rebates  of  shipments  in  the  United 
States.  . 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  rates  and  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  understand  the  tariff  to  be  a  list  of  rates  that  are 
supposed  to  be  good  for  a  certain  time  until  changed.  Is  that  what 
you  mean?  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  the  drift  of  your 
question. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  moment  ago  you  said  that  you  would  not  have  the 
commission  fix  the  rates.  There  has  been  in  some  of  the  testimony  a 
difference  made  between  rates  and  the  tariffs  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Schwerin  testified  that  they  had  fixed  tariffs,  or  they  had  a  published 
tariff,  but  that  was  not  their  rates. 

Mr.  Meyer.  What  line  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is  a  Pacific  line,  the  Pacific  Mail.  He  said  they 
had  that  publication;  and  if  nothing  interfered,  they  were  the  rates 
they  charged ;  but  if  they  saw  proper,  they  went  under  the  tariff  or 
over  it,  as  the  case  might  be.  And  that  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  other  lines — on  the  North  Atlantic,  for  instance — ^that  they  have  a 
tariff  sheet  in  which  they  publish  all  their  rates,  but  those  rates  are 
varied  from  time  to  time  and  really  do  not  constitute  the  actual  rates 
at  all. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact^  for  instance,  that  in 
Baltimore  the  agent  there  gets  the  rates  from  his  boss  in  New  York, 
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and  he  has  to  be  governed  by  him,  and  they  are  generally  only 
changed  upward  when  they  see  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  up. 

Mr.  Habdy.  That  is  the  tariff  sheets  and  they  change  the  rates 
whenever  it  suits  their  convenience  or  their  interests  counsel. 

Mr.  Methb.  That  applies  mostly  to  all  kinds  of  general  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  spoke  in  your  testimony  of  the  fighting-ship 

firoposition.  Would  you  by  law  forbid  these  powerful  combinations 
rem  utilizing  fighting  ships  to  cut  down  or  kill  competition? 

Mr.  Meyeb.  I  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  do,  if  it  could 
be  done. 

Mr.  Hakdy.^  In  what  way  would  you  undertake  to  prevent  the  use 
of  fighting  ships  by  the  powerful  combinations  to  put  down  the  little 
fellows?    Would  you  penalize  it? 

]Mr.  !&{ey£R.  I  tmnk  so.  The  object  of  the  fighting  ship  is  to  destroy 
the  trade  of  the  other  person,  irrespective  of  profit  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  kind  of  a  provision  would  you  suggest  in  order 
to  prevent  the  use  of  fighting  ships? 

Mr.  Meyer.  If  the  competing  line  were  offered  equal  facilities  with 
the  regular  line,  I  do  not  think  a  fighting  ship  could  have  very  much 
of  a  chance. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  understand  a  fighting  ship  may  be  employed 
by  half  a  dozen  different  lines,  all  with  their  arrangements  har- 
monious between  them,  and  if  a  loss  comes  in  they  all  snare  the  loss. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  it  or  not  be  a  wise  provision  to  make  penal,  and 
heavily  penal,  any  division  of  loss  between  combination  companies 
for  the  support  oi  a  ship  to  kill  competition  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  appears  reasonable  to  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  might  have  to 
make? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  here  investigating  this  question  to  find  some 
remedy  for  evils  that  may  exist,  and  therefore  we  want  to  hear  the 
shippers'"  side  and  get  their  views.  We  have  been  hearing  very  fully 
the  steamship  companies'  side.  If  there  is  anything  you  can  give 
the  committee  which  you  think  it  ought  to  have,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Post.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  an  independent 
line  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  could  not  get  dock  facilities.  Why 
is  that? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Not  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Post.  What  are  those  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  have  at  present  two  large  railroad  ^stems  run- 
nine  to  Baltimore,  and  the  one  controls  practically  all  the  available 
docK  space  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  one  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Post.  Is  that  the  Baltimore* and  the  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania.  Each 
steamship  line  has  practically  its  own  pier  arrangement  with  the 
railroad,  and  the  dock  space  there  is  practically  free.  It  is  a  very 
expansive  proposition  for  any  outsider  to  come  in  there  and  try  to 
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run  a  steamship  line,  if  prou  had  no  pier  arrangements,  because  be- 
tween the  periods  of  sailing  the  goods  that  accumulate  from  the  in- 
terior are  put  on  the  pier  and  accumulated  for  the  ship  when  you  are 
ready  to  load.  A  great  item  of  handling  steamship  Tines  is  to  turn 
about  (quickly,  after  unloading,  and  reload ;  and  wlhere  they  have  a 
large  pier  available  thej  can  accumulate  the  cargo  for  reloading. 

Mr.  Post.  Does  the  city  own  any  of  the  docks  f 
^  Mr.  Meyer.  Not  steamship  docks  that  apply  to  the  large  ocean 
lines.  The  city  of  Baltimore  has  built  a  large  number  of  docks 
since  the  fire  in  1904,  but  the  only  ocean-going  steamship  companies 
allowed  there,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  the  fruit  companies  trading  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  some  coastwise  steamers. 

Mr.  Post.  The  trouble  with  reference  to  the  dock  facilities  could 
be  easily  overcome  if  the  city  would  acquire  those  railroad  docks  ? 

Mr.  Meter.  Yes.  The  docks  that  are  owned  by  the  city  have  no 
railroad  facilities.  You  see,  the  railroads  control  all  the  deep-water 
docks,  where  the  ship  could  load  and  unload;  and  no  ocean-soing 
steamship  line  could  go  to  any  other  docks,  because  you  could  not 
unload  tne  goods,  because  there  is  no  railroad  there. 

Mr.  Post.  Do  you  not  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  power  to  compel  the  railroads  to  put  in  tracks  to  these  docks? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hayne,  who  was  here  yesterday  and  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee,  filed  a  statement 
explanatory  of  certain  trustee  arrangements  of  the  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Co.  with  the  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road Co.,  and  we  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  No.  124.) 

Statement  Fubnished  to  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine   and 

FiSHEBIES    BY   DANIEL   H.    HaYNE,    GENERAL    SOLICITOR   OF   THE    MERCHANTS   & 

Miners  Transportation  Ck).,  February  21,  1913. 

I  am  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co. 
I  liave  been  identified  with  this  company  since  1891,  and  since  1894  have  held 
my  present  position. 

I  had  active  participation  in  the  preparation  of  the  agreement  under  which 
75  per  cent  of  the  common  stocl^  of  this  company  was  put  in  trust  for  a  period 
of  25  years,  which  agreement  was  presented  to  your  committee  by  Mr.  Buckland 
at  your  last  hearing,  and  I  am  informed  all  of  this  data  has  also  been  supplied 
to  your  committee  by  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.  in  answer  to 
your  promulgated  questions.  Without  some  explanation  of  the  motives  which 
induced  that  agreement,  its  purposes  and  intuitions  may  not  be  quite  clear. 
I  will  state  first  the  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  the  sale  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
stock  of  this  company  to  the  New  England  Navigation  Co. 

During  the  years  1905  and  1906  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co., 
as  was  general  among  water  lines,  was  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  various  laws 
being  enacted,  which  were  adding  unusual  expense  and  affecting  its  revenue. 
This  company,  as  were  all  other  water-line  companies,  was  commencing  to  feel 
the  burden  of  governmental  regulation,  which  was  also  being  provided  for  rail- 
roads, and  it,  as  with  all  othei  water  lines,  was  struggling  under  an  already 
heavy  load  of  marine  statutes,  which,  it  has  been  stated  on  competent  authority, 
numbered  over  400.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  governmental  regulation  and 
inspection  laws  relating  to  the  high  seas.  Various  new  marine  statutes  were 
in  contemplation  relating  to  various  safety  devices.  The  revenues  were  grad- 
ually sinking,  while  operating  expenses  were  constantly  increasing.  The  margin 
of  safe  capital  in  the  operation  of  such  lines  was  being  extinguished. 

It  Is  well  known  that  a  water  line  must  earn  sufficient  to  lay  up  a  reasonable 
surplus  for  the  great  unexpected  events  encountered  in  the  risks  of  the  sea. 
I  have  been  advised  by  very  competent  authority  that  many  old  established 
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water  Uiies  were  curtailing  their  protection  formerly  secured  In  their  insurance, 
and  some,  I  am  informed,  hav^  been  required  to  abandon  the  burden  of 
inraraiice  premiums  altogether  and  assume  these  extraordinary  risks. 

Vessel  property,  to  be  safe  and  efficient,  requires  very  great  attention,  and 
with  this  forecast  before  it  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  CJo.  was  of 
necessity  driven  to  look  for  aid.  This  condition  was  not  confined  to  this  com^ 
pany,  but  was  the  general  difficulty  which  was  overtaking  all  established  trans- 
portation companies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  good  will  and  their  knowledge 
of  tlie  business,  they  found  that  the  Inducements  to  capital  to  enter  upon  the 
risks  attending  the  merchant  marine  were  too  heavy  to  expect  private  capital 
to  embark  therein.  In  this  dilemma  the  Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation 
Co.,  which  had  remained  one  of  the  few  Independent  steamship  lines  on  the 
coast,  found  that  It  was  necessary  to  secure  strong  Interests  to  weather  the 
Btorm. 

Appeal  was  made  to  the  various  railroad  connections  of  this  company  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  minority  stock  of  the  company.  This  request  was 
refused.  Mr.  Morse  at  that  time  was  quite  active  in  endeavoring  to  establish 
fl  consolidation  of  the  coastwise  lines.  This  company  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  such  a  combination.  Private  capital  was  reluctant  to  take  any  further 
risk,  and  the  proposition  was  placed  before  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Co.  That  company  offered  to  purchase  50  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  tills  company. 

Tbe  stockholders  of  the  Merchant  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.  at  this  time 
were  composed  of  various  small  holdings,  the  larger  holdings  being  held  by  a  few 
families  that  had  been  Identified  with  the  Interests  and  management  of  the 
company.  Very  large  holdings  had,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  former  holders, 
gone  into  trust  and  were  held  In  trust  by  the  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co.,  of 
Baltimore.  The  Merchants  ft  Miners  Transportation  Co.  was  also  owned  by 
local  interests,  which  took  a  great  pride  in  retaining  tibe  company's  management 
In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  it  was  felt  that  In  order  to  protect  the  trust  es- 
tates, in  order  that  they  might  not  drift  into  a  minority  Interest,  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  the  control  of  the  company  In  the  hands  of  the  then  present 


Tliis  gave  rise  to  the  trust  agreement  wherein  the  common  stock,  which 
secured  the  control  of  the  company,  was  placed  in  trust  for  25  years,  giving  the 
then  present  owners  of  the  Merchants  ft  Miners  Transportation  Co.  the  majority 
on  the  board  of  directors  and  naming  the  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co.  as  the  agent 
to  Btiect  the  controlling  interests.  This  protected  the  trust  estates  which  were 
l>eiiiK  conducted  by  the  same  trustee  that  is  named  in  the  trust  agreement.  It 
preserved  the  management  of  the  company  in  the  same  hands  that  had  always 
managed  it,  with  its  personnel  and  executive  officers,  and  It  was  felt  that  the 
company  was  safer  and  more  independent  in  this  way  than  if  the  stock  was 
free  on  the  market  to  be  purchased  by  whomsoever  desired  to  purchase  It  This 
arrangement  has  preserved  to  the  former  owners  of  the  Merchants  ft  Miners 
Transportation  Co.  an  absolute  Independence  free  of  any  dictation  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  or  the  New  England  Navigation 
Co.,  through  which  the  said  railroad  company  owns  the  said  stock  of  the 
Merchants  ft  Miners  Transportation  Co.  This  company  is  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent in  its  managemoit  as  though  the  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 
Railroad  Co.  did  not  own  a  dollar  of  its  stock,  and  it  has  always  exercised  that 
ii«dependence. 

With  this  explanation  the  following  clauses  In  the  trust  agreement  may  now 
he  better  understood: 

'*  The  trustee  shall  hold  all  shares  transferred  or  deposited  hereunder  as  a 
unit  or  whole  in  trust  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  powers  set  forth  herein 
until  the  expiration  of  25  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

**  Seventy-five  per  cent,  in  interest  of  said  trust  certificate  holders,  may  by 
notice  or  declaration  in  writing  terminate  said  trust  on  any  eorlier  date. 

«*The  navigation  company  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  two  persons  to 
be  elected  as  directors  and  the  said  other  stockholders,  parties  of  the  second 
part  hereto,  or  a  majority  In  interest  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate 
two :  the  four  shall  select  the  remaining  or  fifth  person  to  be  elected  and  give 
the  trustee  notice  of  such  selection  not  later  than  the  day  preceding  the  election 
day.  In  case  such  fifth  nominee  shall  not  be  chosen,  or  in  case  notice  of  such 
uominatlon  shall  not  be  given  to  said  trust  company,  as  above  provided,  then 
the  9afe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co.,  trustee  hereunder,  shall  in  its  discretion  nominate 
such  fifth  person  to  be  so  elected." 
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#     The  Incroaee  in  the  directorate  to  nine  is  governed  by  the  same  principle. 

"  The  trnstee  in  exercising  its  right  of  making  nominations  for  directors  or 
.  in  exercising  the  right  to  vote  for  any  other  purpose  shail  do  so  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  the  Merchants  A  Miners'  Transportation  Go.  as  an  independent 
corporation  and  not  nnder  the  control  or  domination  of  any  common  carrier, 
and  with  a  view  farther  to  promoting  the  common  interest  of  all  stoclcbolders 
of  said  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  and  not  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting any  adverse  separate  interest  of  any  one  or  more  of  said  stockholders.** 

If  the  query  be  put  as  to  why  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  purchased  50  per  cent  of  this  stock,  the  answer  is,  that  while  it  may  have 
had  an  interest  at  stake  in  meeting  the  activities  of  Mr.  Morse,  who  desired  to 
secure  this  line  as  one  of  his  strategic  means  to  establish  the  aforesaid  com- 
bination of  coastwise  interests,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  securing  and 
placing  of  the  Merchants  &  Miners*  Transportation  Co.  in  an  independent 
position  for  25  years  did,  in  tad,  succeed  in  preventing  such  a  combination  of 
coastwise  interests,  and  left  the  various  coastwise  transportation  companies 
free  under  their  existing  managements.  Had  not  the  Merchants  &  Miners' 
Trnnsportation  Co.  taken  this  position,  and  had  not  the  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  aided  In  this  constructive  policy,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  few  companies  outside  of  the  consolidations  which 
Mr.  Morse  was  endeavoring  to  effect  The  sum  of  the  results  has  developed  a 
more  open  and  free  competition  under  the  arrangements  which  were  thus 
effected  and  shown  in  the  trust  agreement. 

I  desire  to  state  that  while  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.  was  the  instru- 
ment through  which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 
purchased  Vie  60  per  cent  of  common-stock  interest  in  this  company,  it  lias 
purchased  317  additional  shares  of  the  trust  certificates,  representing  the 
former  free  stock.  There  can  be  no  control  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  interests,  unless  they  secure  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  trust  stock 
deposited.  At  present  the  said  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  interests, 
through  the  New  England  Navigation  Co.,  control  only  24,000  shares  of  the 
total  of  47,306  shares  of  trust  stock.  That  interest  would  require  35,525 
shares  of  the  trust  certificates,  in  order  to  break  the  trust  A  small  amount 
of  free  shares  are  held  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Oo., 
and  an  equal  number  of  shares  of  free  stock  are  held  by  some  of  the  former 
Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co*  interests,  but  these  have  no  voting 
rights  in  the  trust  agreement. 

Is  it  not  therefore,  a  fair  conclusion  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  New  YorlL, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  in  lending  its  aid  and  assistance  to  this 
company,  aided  to  keep  competition  free  and  unobstructed  against  the  effort 
being  made  to  consolidate  the  coastwise  interests? 

May  I  also  venture  to  state  to  your  committee  that  with  the  experience  of 
the  Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  an  old  established  line  with  a 
good  will,  as  good  as  any  transportation  company  in  this  country.  It  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
Co.  when  private  or  other  cor^rate  capital  refused  to  come  to  its  assistanoe. 
That  if  it  is  again  required  to  go  into  the  marked  for  new  capital  by  any  govern- 
mental act  which  eliminates  the  Interest  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  Sc 
Hartford  Railroad  Co.  in  this  property,  the  tendency  is  to  injure  the  public 
more  than  it  will  do  It  good.  I  am  not  contending  for  any  principle  that  rail- 
road companies  should  own  interests  in  water  lines,  but  I  am  contending,  iu 
this  instance,  that  the  way  in  which  this  Interest  was  taken  it  preserved  the 
independence  of  this  line  and  preserved  to  the  public  valuable  rights  which 
otherwise  were  being  gradually  eliminated  by  the  tendency  toward  combinations. 

As  indicated  in  present  decisions  determining  the  legality  of  combinations 
and  their  beneficial  or  harmful  effects  as  against  public  interests,  ought  not  the 
rule  of  reason,  as  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  be 
applied  to  the  special  fticts  of  this  case? 
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IE8TIM0HT  OF  MS.  TUUUa  C.  SGHWAEZ,  HANAOEB  OF  THE  LOH- 
SOV  ft  SAYANITAH  NAVAL  STOBES  COMPANY,  SAVANNAH,  OA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Hardt.  Mr.  Schwarz,.  we  would  like  you  first  to  give  a  gen- 
eral statement,  as  clear  as  you  can  make,  of  matters  of  grievance  you 
believe  ought  to  be  investigated.     . 

Mr.  ScHWABz.  It  is  a  matter  of  determining  as  to  legislation  re- 
garding rebates  of  coastwise  lines  to  one  shipper  as  against  another. 

Mr.  Habdt.  That  is  what  we  want  you  to  give  the  committee,  any 
facts  ooimected  with  that  practice. 

Mr.  Schwabz.  They  have  admitted  it.  It  took  them  until  about 
the  middle  of  January  to  admit  it  though. 

Mr.  Hardt.  They  have  admitted  what? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  They  have  admitted  rebates. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Tell  just  what  they  did,  because  "  admitted  it,"  you 
know,  does  not  have  a  handle  to  it.  We  want  to  get  a  clear  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Schwarz.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  were  giving  to  the  Ameri- 
can Naval  Stores  Co.  a  preferential  rate  of  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
on  all  goods  shipped  over  their  line  to  Savannah  from  New  York  and 
Boston.  We  felt  that  this  had  been  ^in^  on  for  years,  but  we  never 
were  in  a  position  to  prove  it.  We  finally  got  the  proof  of  it,  after 
their  denvmg  that  it  existed.  They  then  offered  us  a  similar  con- 
tract, in  the  month  of  December,  but  it  was  an  impossible  contract  for 
us  to  fill.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Raymond  has  testified  that  this 
arrangement  was  finished  about  the  middle  of  1912.  Our  entire  cor- 
respondence and  the  facts  do  not  show  that.  In  fact,  it  was  not  dis- 
continued until  February  1, 1913. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  arrangement  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  The  arrangement  with  the  Ocean  Steamship  Line 
was  that  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  was  to  give  them  225,000 
barrels  of  rosin,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin  size,  and  rosin  oil — ^a 
minimum  of  that  quantity,  and  that  they  were  to  give  it  a  special 
rate  of  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  practically  excluded  everyone 
else  from  shipping  over  tnat  line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  mve  it  to  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  under 
a  contract  by  which  they  were  to  furnish  them  a  certain  large  amount 
of  rosin  and  other  material  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  I  will  not  say  it  was  a  contract.  It  was  a  verbal 
agreement.  They  refused  to  make  a  written  contract  with  us,  but  it 
would  be  a  verbal  contract  if  it  was  entered  into. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  they  would  suoply  those  amounts  of  shipment,  they 
would  give  them  2  cents  a  hunared  less  freight  rate  than  they  gave 
to  any  other  shippers? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  result  of  which  was  that  nobody  else  could  com- 
pete? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  We  were  absolutely  driven  out.  In  fact,  we  never 
entered  into  it.  We  have  only  been  in  the  business  for  10  years,  and 
we  have  never  done  that  business  except  under  abnormal  conditions 
when  there  was  a  opportunity  for  speculative  profits  on  goods.  Then 
we  could  ship. 
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Mr.  Habdt.  You  say  they  denied  giving  discriminating  rates  for  a 
longtime? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Yes,  sir.  They  denied  it  as  late  as  November  14. 
They  wrote  with  reference  to  this  on  November  11 : 

No  preferential  treatment  is  accorded  any  shipper  of  naval  stores  over  the 
Ocean  Steamship  Ck).  to  New  York  or  to  any  other  point 

It  is  signed  by  their  freight  traffic  manaser,  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Post.  Have  you  any  other  correspondence  with  you? 

Mr.  ScH WABz.  Stacks  of  it ;  yes.  sir.  We  have  the  other  correspond- 
ence where  they  were  willing  to  make  a  contract  with  us,  but  never 
named  us  a  rate.  In  other  words,  they  gave  it  to  us  v^i)ally,  but 
they  never  gave  it  in  the  shape  of  a  ccmtract.  We  would  not  enter 
into  a  contract  because  we  thought  it  was  illegal,  and  I  still  think 
it  is  illegal. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Would  these  shipments  have  been  rail-and-water  or 
would  they  be  port-to-port  rates  ? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  All  water. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  it  your  idea  that  it  would  be  illegal  because  you 
thought  it  was  illegal  for  a  vessel  to  give  preferential  rates  to  one 
man  over  another  in  port-to-port  shipments  i 

Mr.  Schwarz.  As  an  American  common  carrier  I  did  think  so.  I 
still  think  so.  We  have  one  opinion  here  on  it,  if  you  would  care 
to  look  over  the  last  paragraph  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Just  state  what  the  letter  is. 

Mr.  Schwarz.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  attorneys  of  the  Savannah 
Board  of  Trade,  Hitch  &  Denmark,  giving  an  opinion.    It  says: 

The  mere  inequality  of  charges  does  not,  tl\erefore.  in  itself  amoant  to  unjust 
diBcrlmination.  It  only  becomes  such  when  the  discrimination  is  made  in  the 
rates  charged  for  transportation  of  goods  of  the  same  class  of  different  ship- 
pers under  like  circumstances  and  conditions  So  a  mere  redaction  of  the 
established  rate  is  not  necessarily  an  unjust  discrimination,  but  it  becomes  sacfa 
when  it  is  either  given  or  has  a  natural  tendency  to  injure  another  shipper  in 
his  business  and  destroy  his  business  by  giving  a  favored  shipper  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  business. 

A  discrimination,  however,  made  merely  upon  the  amount  of  the  busineBs 
furnished  and  which  results  in  the  giving  to  a  large  shipper  an  advantage 
over  the  smaller  is  not  reasonable. 

The  facts  set  forth  in  the  letter  which  you  inclose  would  seem  to  bring  the 
present  situation  in  the  prohibition  announced  In  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  foregoing  quotation.  The  question  is  usually  one  of  fact,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand. 

That  i^^as  a  quotation  from  the  standard  work  of  Hutchinson  on 
Carriers,  page  521"570. 

We  maintain  these  coastwise  lines  are  common  carriers,  and  they 
have  a  public  duty  to  perform,  and  the  difference  in  rates  of  2  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  as  you  perhaps  will  realize,  is  to  all  practical 

furposes  a  difference  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value  oi  the  goods  we  ship, 
t  is  a  very  low-priced  commodity. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  proposition  as  to  whether  it  is  illegal  or  not  is 
a  grave  question. 

Mr.  Schwarz.  That  is  a  grave  question,  of  course.  I  understand 
that  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  under  the  present  law 
a  shipper  purely  from  port  to  port  does  not  come  under  the  iurisdi(> 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Schwarz.  I  grant  you  that. 
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» 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  think  under  the  common  law  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tion that  miffht  be  gotten  at  without  any  statutory  provision.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  ScHWABz.  I  think  it  is  possible;  yes.  I  am  not  much  of  a  law- 
yer, but  I  think  there  is  a  law  which  says  that  if  a  conspiracy  of  any 
two  should  result  in  an  injury  to  another  man,  he  has  a  cause  for 
action. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  are  aware  that  the  common  law  is  very  frequently 
enforced  up  to  the  hilt  by  the  eauity  courts,  and  is  as  efficient  as 
almost  any  statutes  we  have  passed? 

Mr.  ScHWABZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  pasa 
statutory  enactments.  If  it  is  a  mere  common-law  provision,  tnere 
is  no  legal  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  and  you  would  be  left  to 
the  court  to  find  your  damages,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  ScHWABZ.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Habdt.  In  other  words,  you  mi^ht,  under  the  common  law, 
have  the  right  to  sue  these  carriers  for  damages? 

Mr.  ScHWABZ.  There  is  another  very  important  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  this.  It  is  regarding  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
via  our  coastwise  liners  and  transshipped  at  New  York  Harbor. 
The  London  Naval  Stores  Co.  iii  charged  3  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
transfer  in  New  York  Harbor.  Mr.  Presess,  of  the  Ocean  Steamship 
Co.,  stated  in  our  office  that  they  had  an  agreement  with  the  Hamilton 
Storage  &  Lighterage  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  pay  them  6  cents  per 
round  barrel  on  all  lighterage  in  New  York  Harbor,  as  against  the 
charge  we  had  to  pay  of  15  cents.  We  took  the  position  that  the 
Hamilton  Storage  &  Lighterage  Co.  was  a  subsidiary  company^  of 
the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.,  and  we  so  came  out  in  public  print. 
It  was  afterwards  denied  b^  an  article  in  the  Journal  ox  Commerce, 
written  by  Mr.  Steers,  I  think,  as  president,  denying  the  allegatioH 
and  belittling  our  article  as  much  as  he  possibly  could.  We  them 
pmceeded  to  find,  if  possible,  what  connection  the  Hamilton  Storage 
A  Lighterage  Co.  had  with  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  From 
Bradstreet  we  could  not  get  a  report.  The  Bradstreet  report  said 
they  refused  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  company's  officers  or 
stockholders.  We  then  received  a  letter,  dated  January  29,  from 
Perkins,  Goodwin  Co.,  New  York,  stating: 

Oar  company  has  considerable  lighterage  to  do  in  New  York  Harbor  of  clay, 
polpv  etc.  And  Mr.  Dm,  in  soliciting  a  share  of  this  business,  has  stated  that 
the  Hamilton  Storage  &  Lighterage  Co.  is  owned  and  controlled  by  himself 
and  seyeral  other  gentlemen,  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  owning  no  stock 
wliatever  in  the  company.  The  dealers  in  naval  stores  here  have  looked  upon 
the  Hamilton  Storage  &  Lighterage  Ck).  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
Naval  Stores  Ck>.,  but  in  view  of  the  statement  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Dill  recently 
we  can  not  consistently  address  a  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  the 
snbject  on  the  lines  you  suggest 

We  suggested,  as  they  had  given  us  this  information,  that  thej 
rebut  this  article  written  by  Mr.  Steers,  and,  for  the  information  of 
your  committee  I  will  stat€  that  Mr.  Dill  is  the  manager  of  the 
American  Naval  Stores  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Mr.  Dill  is  the  manager  of  the  American  Naval  Stores 
Co.,  of  New  York? 

Mr.  ScHWABZ.  Of  New  York,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  he  claims  he  personally  owns 
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Mr.  ScHWARz  (interposing).  The  Hamilton  Storage  Terminal  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  connection  looks  pretty  plain,  but  what  illegality 
is  there  in  it? 

Mr.  ScHWABZ.  I  do  not  think,  under  the  present  law,  there  is 
anything  against  it,  but  I  think  there  should  be  constructive  legisla- 
tion  against  those  things. 

Mr.  Hardy.  If  your  Dusiness  were  large  enough  to  authorize  you 
to  employ  somebody  to  attend  to  your  special  business  at  the  other 
end  of  your  line  at  New  York,  what  impropriety  would  there  be 
in  it? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  squeezing  out  the  small 
man ;  that  is  all.    It  is  killing  competition. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  nobody  else  you  can  get  to  handle  your  goods 
there  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  we  are  handicapped  for  the  reason 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  through  bill  of  lading  at  Savan- 
nah. The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  will  not  give  us  a  through  bill  of 
lading  if  our  goods  are  lightered  by  any  independent  Ughterage 
company  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Mr.  Hardy.  They  require  you  to  have  your  goods  lightered  by  this 
man  Dill,  do  they? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  No  ;  they  attend  to  the  lighterage.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Dill  does  it  or  not,  but  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  charge 
us  3  cents  per  hundred.  We  can  have  it  done  at  2  cents  per  hundred 
by  the  firm  of  George  L.  Hammond  &  Co.,  but  if  we  do  that  we  have 
to  consign  our  goods  to  Hammond ;  he  goes  and  gets  them ;  then  he 
takes  the  goods  alongside  the  foreign  steamer,  and  we  do  not  obtain 
our  bills  of  lading  until  the  goods  are  actually  inside  the  foreign^ 
ship,  which  is  a  handicap.  I  venture  to  say  it  means  five  or  six  days' 
interest  to  us  on  our  goods,  for  the  moment  we  receive  our  through 
bill  of  lading  we  make  up  our  foreign  exchange  and  sell  it  to  the 
banks  in  New  York,  or  Savannah,  rather. 

Mr.  Hardy.  About  what  volume  of  the  business  does  that  probably 
affect? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  It  would  affect,  if  we  had  equal  rates,  quite  a  large 
volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  that  the  interest  for  five  or  six  days  would  become 
a  material  item,  would  it? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Take  a  quantity,  say,  2,000  barrels  of  rosin,  which 
would  amount  to  $20,000.  The  interest  on  $20,000  for  five  or  six  da^ 
means  something;  but  not  only  that,  it  is  the  inconvenience,  and  it  is 
the  matter  of  having  to  put  up  with  it.  Now,  the  commercial  agent 
at  Savannah  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  says  the  American  Naval 
Stores  Co.  never  ship  anything  on  a  through  bill  of  lading. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  makes  your  rates  higher  by  the  difference  between 
6  and  15  cents^  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  And  plus  the  other  10  cents,  which  we  have  had  to 
contend  with  up  to  February  1. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  had,  up  to  February  1,  then,  a  difference  of  2 
cents  per  hundred  on  actual  freight,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  difference  of  9  cents  on  this  lighterage  proposition? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  19  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Hardy.  A  difference  of  6  cents? 
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Mr.  ScHWARz.  That  is,  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  ^oods,  plus 
the  loss  of  interest. 

Mr.  Hardt.  In  case  you  did  not  ship  through  the  company  itself? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  of  course  you  had  the  inconvenience  attached 
to  it? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  because  of  your  competition  with  the  Ameri- 
can Naval  Stores  Co.? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  believe  you  said  that  in  February  they  discontinued 
that  preference  in  freight  rates,  is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  They  claim  they  have;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  know  whether  they  get  around  the  proposition 
in  any  other  way  and  still  give  any  preference  ? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  That  is  hard  to  tell.  Unless  there  is  some  con- 
structive legislation  there  is  no  telling  when  they  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Those  are  all  the  facts  you  wish  to  put  before  the 
committee,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  There  has  been  considerable  correspondence  that 
is  all  based  on  facts,  which  you  have  here.  You  have  a  lot  of  cor- 
respondence here  from  us. 

Mr  Hardy.  Is  it  all  with  reference  to  these  circumstances  you  have 
been  relating? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Yes ;  all  based  on  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  constructive  legislation  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  First  of  all  the  coastwise  liners  and  their  port-to- 
port  rates,  or  their  pjort-to-port  business,  I  should  say,  should  be  put 
absolutely  under  a  similar  control  to  that  of  the  railroads.  In  otner 
words,  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  see  that  the  smaller  or  weaker  man  can  live, 
especially  in  our  line  of  business,  where  we  have  a  would-be  monopoly, 
or  rather  an  absolute  monopoly,  of  the  naval-stores  trade,  practically 
speaking;  that  is,  tlie  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  are  the  trust.  They 
have  had  these  special  privileges  not  only  from  Savannah  but  from 
other  ports. 

Mr.  Hardy.  From  what  other  ports? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  From  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Jacksonville;  I  understand  also  from  New  Orleans  and 
from  Mobile. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  line  of  goods  are  they  confined  to  ? 
'  Mr.  Schwarz.  Naval  stores. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  there  any  personal  relationship  between  the  Naval 
Stores  Co.  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Is  there  any  what? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Any  interlocking  interests,  directors  or  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  t  do  not  think  so ;  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  and  they  again  in  turn  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Why  should  this  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  be  given 
any  special  advantages?  What  personal  relations  are  there  that 
bring  that  about? 
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Mr.  ScHWARz.  The  personal  relations  are  very  friendly,  exceed- 
ing friendly.  The  head  officials  of  the  Ocean  Steamship  C!o.  and  the 
head  officials  of  the  American  Naval  Stores  Co.  are  very  good  friends. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Have  they  an^  common  financial  interest!? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  favoritism,  then,  prompted  by 
personal  feeling,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Of  course  we  can  not  tell  how  this  thin^  was 
brought  about,  but  those  things  are  generally  brought  about  by  the 
provei4)ial  club  being  used.  They  are  very  apt  at  times  to  threaten 
a  steamship  line  with  putting  on  their  own  lines,  and  then  they  will 
make  them  a  special  rate  which  no  one  else  can  have.  Those  things 
happen. 

Sir.  Hardy.  You  think  probably  that  the  steamship  lines  are  act- 
martially  in  the  fear  of  possible  competition,  do  you  ? 
ScHWARZ.  I  would  not  say  that.    I  think  they  are  so  lar^ 


that  I  do  not  believe  they  have  anything  to  fear.  Mr.  Pleasants,  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager  ot  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co., 
said  he  felt  positive  that  legally  they  were  within  their  rights,  but 
he  said :  "I  am  glad  to  admit  to  you  now  that,  morally^  it  is  wrong," 
and  he  said,  "  I  will  pledge  you  my  word  that  it  is  gomg  to  stop  on 
and  after  February  1,  1913,  on  that  date."  I  asked  him:  "  Why  do 
you  not  do  it  now,  this  day?"  He  said:  "  I  can  not,  and  you  Imow 
why;  because  we  are  under  an  agreement." 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  suggestion  would  you  have  to  make,  besides 
the  simple  suggestion  you. have  already  made,  after  you  have  put 
this  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Interstsite 
Commerce  Commission ;  what  regulations  would  you  have  the  Com- 
merce Commission  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  What  regulation? 

Mr.  Hardy.  Yes;  what  restrictions? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  I  should  imagine  the  same  restrictions  as  are  ap- 
plied to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Requiring  them  to  give  the  same  rates  to  all  parties? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  All  parties,  irrespective  of  quantities. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  the  same  facilities? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Yes;  and  there  should  be  constructive  legislation, 
so  far  as  local  transfer  companies  are  concerned,  lighterage  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  would  make  them  also  subject  to  the  same  super- 
vision? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Yes,  sir;  they  should  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  it. 

Mr.  H-iVRDY.  Would  you  also  name  any  special  rate  for  large  con- 
tracts? Say  a  man  haS  100,000  barrels  to  ship,  would  you  give  him 
any  cheaper  rate  than  the  man  who  had  only  1,000  barrels  to  ship? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  Generally  speaking  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state. 
But  from  the  point  of  naval  stores  I  am  in  a  position  to  speak,  and 
on  that  point  I  would  say  no;  everybody  should  have  the  same  rates, 
because  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity  of  floods.  It  is  not  like 
coal  or  wheat,  of  w^ich  you  have  a  practically  unlimited  quantity. 

Mr.  Haw)y.  Even  if  it  were  like  coal  and  wheat,  have  you  not  got 
to  have  a  limitation  of  that  kind  in  order  to  prevent  monopoly? 

Mr.  Schwarz.  I  should  imagine  so.  I  say  from  those  standpoints 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  contend  it  should  be  equal. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  If  the  man  with  the  lar^  quantity  of  freight  gets  the 
cheaper  rate,  that  enables  him  to  still  further  have  the  advantage  of 
the  smaller  line,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Absolutely,  the  smaller  man  is  dished. 

Mr.  Hasdy.  And  ultimately  it  will  enable  the  larger  line  to  crush 
him  out,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  ScHWABz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pi>ST.  Why  do  you  ship  your  cargoes  Savannah  to  New  York, 
and  then  try  to  reship  to  Europe? 

Mr.  ScHWARZ.  There  are  some  instances  where  we  can  not  get  a 
direct  line  of  freight.  To  South  America,  for  instance,  you  can  not 
ship  to  South  America  direct.  There  are  no  direct  lines  from  Sa- 
vannah to  South  America. 

Mr.  Post.  For  want  of  ships? 

Mr.  ScHWARz.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  in  applying  for  rates  or 
arhitraries  via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  that  we  can  do  busi- 
ness via  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  with  the  Merchants  & 
Miners.  From  all  appearances  they  have  given  everybody  the  same 
deal,  and  a  square  deal  on  those  matters.  We  have  never  had  any 
trouble  from  those  two  ports.  We  also  do  a  considerable  business 
at  Philadelphia  in  rosin,  direct  to  Philadelphia;  but  when  it  comes 
to  New  York  we  have  been  sadly  wanting  there. 

Mr.  Hardy.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lettebs  Wbitten  in  Answer  to  Pobtionb  of  the  Testimont  of  Mb.  G.  B, 
Jactkbon  and  Mb.  F.  A.  Meteb  Befobe  the  Committee  on  the  Mebchant 
Marine  and  Fishebies. 

Baltimore,  March  1,  1913, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alezandeb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  statements  made  before  yoar 
committee  on  22d  ultimo  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Jackson  (Gill  &  Fisher),  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Meyer  (Lonis  Muller  Co.),  grain  exporters  of  this  city. 

As  several  of  these  statements  are  quite  incorrect,  and  consequently  mislead- 
ing, we  can  not  allow  them  to  pass  unchallenged. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  report  which  we  have  read,  the  statement  was, 
made  that  the  few  regular  callings  from  I.lverpool  to  Baltimore  were  due  to  the 
"  sufferance  '*  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine. 

We  desire  to  give  this  a  most  unqualified  denial.  The  Johnston  Line,  which 
is  the  Baltimore-Liverpool  line  (represented  by  this  office),  is  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent Une,  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  International  Mercantile  Marine, 
or  any  other  company  or  combination,  and  conducts  and  proposes  to  continue 
to  conduct  Its  business  entirely  independently. 

In  regard  to  the  further  statement  of  the  same  witness  (Mr.  Meyer),  that  if 
the  Baltimore-Liverpool  line  attempted  to  increase  its  service  and  tonnage  the 
"shipping  combination  would  put  its  foot  on  it"  we  desire  also  to  deny  this 
most  emphatically.  We  can  increase  our  sailings  at  any  time  we  consider  the 
volume  of  import  and  export  traffic  warrants  us  in  so  doing  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  anyone. 

The  statements  made  by  this  witness  on  the  two  foregoing  matters  would  be 
ignored  by  us  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  when  he  seeks  to  convey  to 
your  honorable  committee  impressions,  not  facts,  which  are  so  entirely  er- 
roneons,  we  are  obliged  to  take  this  opportunity  of  contradicting  same  in  the 
strongest  manner. 

There  is  no  regular  steamship  line  from  this  port  that  has  catered  more  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  export  grain  trade  of  this  port  during  the  past  32  years 
than  this  Baltimore-Liverpool  line. 

In  Mr.  Meyer's  testimony  he  makes  the  further  statement  that  during  seven 
months  from  the  first  of  August  he  could  only  get  room  for  90,(X)0  bushels  of 
grain  to  Liverpool. 
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From  early  April  to  middle  of  July  we  had  a  longshoremen's  strike  whicb 
mralyzed  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this  port  At  the  termination  of  this 
trouble,  about  middle  of  July,  we  had  an  accumulation  of  traffic  to  clear  up. 
and  it  was  not  until  September  1  that  we  could  talse  on  any  new  grain 
engagements.  Between  that  date  and  December  we  contracted  over  300,000 
bushels.  During  November  and  December  we  kept  repeatedly  offering  our 
grain  room  from  December  to  April  to  the  shippers  here,  OllI  &  Fisher,  and 
Louis  Muller  O.  included,  at  the  equivalent  rates  that  Liverpool  lines  from 
other  North  Atlantic  ports  were  also  offering,  but  we  could  not  sell  any  of  it. 
The  invariable  reply  that  we  got  from  Messrs  Gill  &  Fisher  and  Louis  Muller 
Co.  was  that  it  was  not  possible  to  sell  any  grain  to  Liverpool,  as  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  this  port  was  not  a  buyer. 

Our  own  opinion,  from  what  these  shippers  said  to  us  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing this  period  (when  they  were  chartering  so  many  tramp  steamers  for  full 
cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent),  was  that  they  felt  that  as  they 
could  sell  a  full  cargo  of  grain  running  to  probably  250,000  bushels  to  almost 
any  port  with  the  same  effort  that  was  required  to  sell  a  lot  of  40,000  bushels 
by  a  regular  line  steamer  the  berth  room  was  not  worth  the  effort  required. 

This  is  confirmed  in  great  measure  by  the  fact  that  another  firm,  John  T. 
Fahey  &  Co.,  who  have  not  done  as  much  of  the  full  cargo  tramp  business  as 
these  other  shippers,  but  who  made  greater  efforts  to  sell  our  Liverpool  room, 
have  booked  with  us  as  much  as  all  the  other  exporters  combined. 

As  to  the  export  grain  business  of  this  port  "  slowly  dying,"  this  is  a  fallacy. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  export  statistics  to  have  this  refuted.  Nor 
is  there  any  "  freezing  out "  being  done. 

Our  statement  as  to  the  inability  of  these  complainants  to  sell  our  room 
when  other  shippers  could  and  the  fact  that  the  Johnston  Line  is  absolute^' 
independent  should,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  refute  both  of  these  ideas. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Johnston  Line  Foreign  Agency  (Ltd.), 
>  Robert  Ramsat,  Managing  Director. 


Baltimore,  March  i,  X91S. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Str  :  We  have  noticed  that,  at  a  hearing  made  before  your  committee  on 
the  22d  ultimo,  certain  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Jackson,  of  Messrs. 
Gill  &  Fisher,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Meyer,  of  Messrs.  Louis  Muller  Co.,  grain  exporters 
of  this  city. 

The  first  statement  which  we  desire  to  correct  is  that  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  service  from  this  port.  We  represent  the  only  Glasgow  service  from 
tills  port — the  Donaldson  Line — and  we  desire  most  ejnphatlcally  to  correct  the 
impression  which  seems  to  have  been  given  your  honorable  committee — that  this 
service  is  In  any  way  controlled  by  any  combination  of  lines  from  New  York  or 
any  other  port. 

The  Donaldson  Line  service  has  been  running  from  here  for  30  years  and  is 
an  entirely  independent  service  in  every  respect,  not  controlled  in  any  way. 

The  port  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is  a  comparatively  poor  port  for  grain  shiiv 
ments  from  this  country,  but  is  a  very  considerable  receiver  of  American  flour. 
The  fiour  exports  from  this  country  for  several  years,  up  to  this  last  winter, 
have  been  very  light,  owing  to  high  prices ;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  sail- 
ings have  been  thereby  reduced. 

In  addition  to  this  the  import  trade  from  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  Is 
unusually  small,  and  this  has  also  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  tonnage. 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  sailings  have  not  been  so  frequent  from  Baltimore 
as  they  have  been  in  past  years,  and  is  not  occasioned  by  any  other  causa 

We  have  tonnage  at  present  offering  on  our  Glasgow  Line  from  this  port 
to-day  for  which  we  can  not  get  grain  without  being  forced  to  seriously  cut  the 
freight  rate. 

In  the  interest  of  our  principals  we  think  it  is  but  fbir  that  we  should  make 
the  foregoing  statements  so  that  the  entire  matter  may  be  made  perfectly  clear 
in  the  mind  of  yourself  and  your  committee  and  that  you  should  not  be  1^ 
under  any  wrong  impression. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Robert  Ramsat  Co. 

(Thereupon  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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THUBSDAT,  FEBBUABY  87,   1918.- 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander 
( chairman )  presiding. 
Present:  Representatives  Hardy,  Hmnphrey,  and  Burke. 

TESmCOITY  OF  MS.  BKASLET  W.  PALHEB,  SEPBESEKTHTO  THE 

TTinTEI)  FBTTIT  CO.,  OF  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  desires  to  make  a  statement,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  January  29  and  January  31  Mr.  Di  Giorgio,  the 
president  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  and  mx,  Sickels,  representative 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  made  certain  statements  regard- 
ing the  United  Fruit  Co.  which  we  take  exception  to.  The  character 
of  the  statements  was  extremely  derogatory,  and  in  order  to  deny 
them  in  a  full  and  conclusive  manner,  I  have  prepared  a  memoran- 
dum containing  a  full  statement  of  all  ihe  matters  dealt  with  in  Mr. 
di  Giorgio's  statement,  and  explanations  of  them  in  reference  to 
written  documents  and  evidence,  and  I  desire  to  present  the  memo- 
randum for  the  use  of  the  committee,  and  should  like  to  have  appear 
in  the  records  of  the  committee  such  portions  of  the  memorandum, 
or  such  statements,  as  will  show  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  denied  the 
allegations  complained  of.  With  the  consent  of  the  committee  I 
should  like  to  read  the  first  pages  of  this  memorandum.  The  latter 
half  of  it  consists  of  documents,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  read. 
If  the  committee  wishes,  I  will  give  each  one  a  copy,  so  you  may  fol- 
low the  reading.     [Heading:] 

Joeepb  dl  Giorgio,  wbo  bad  formerly  sold  bananas  of  tbe  West  India  Trading 
Co.  In  Baltimore,  organized  tbe  **Di  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamsbip  Go." 
onder  the  laws  of  Maryland,  witb  a  capital  of  $100,000,  on  Februaiy  5,  1901, 
with  Joseph  di  Giorgio  as  president  and  general  manager  and  Henry  J.  Buck  as 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Tbe  company  obtained  bananas  from  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
and  a  few  in  the  Ghirlqui  Lagoon,  Panama.  It  owned  no  plantations,  but  pur- 
chased the  bananas  in  the  open  market. 

On  Jannary  25,  1905,  Joseph  di  Giorgio  organized  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 
under  the  laws  of  Delaware  witb  a  capital  of  $260,000,  of  which  $75,000  repre- 
sented the  assets  of  the  Dl  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamship  Co.  which  was 
taken  over.  Joseph  di  Giorgio  was  president  and  Henry  J.  Buck  secretary,  and 
it  continDed  the  business  formerly  conducted  by  the  Dl  Giorgio  Importing  & 
Steamship  Co. 

Immediately  after  organization  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  apparently  declared 
a  vendetta  against  all  other  fruit  importers,  but  its  officers  were  so  inex- 
perloiced  and  ignorant  of  the  banana  business  that  their  action  was  suicidal, 
and  very  quickly  brought  the  company  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy. — Atlantio 
FiiUiT  Co. 

If  I  might  inject  a  remark  here,  I  would  say :  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  say  anything  derogatory  to  Mr.  di  Giorgio,  or  anybody  else, 
except  so  far  as  necessary  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  two 
companies,  and  I  trust  the  committee  will  bear  that  in  mind.  I  am 
not  actuated  by  malice  or  any  other  unfriendly  motives,  and  the 
statements  I  have  made  here  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  Palmes.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  it  your  intention  to  read  this  statement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  going  to  read,  with  your  permission,  the  first 
25  pages. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  would  make  this  sug^tion:  We  are  liable  to 
be  called  to  the  House  any  minute,  and  tnerefore  would  it  not  be 
advisable  for  you  to  make  such  statement  as  you  might  wish  outside 
of  this  prepared  memorandum,  in  view  of  the  fact  this  hearing  is 
liable  to  end  at  almost  any  moment  ? 

Mr.  Palmes.  It  would^  be  very  difficult  to  give  you  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  situation ;  to  give  you  the  setting  that  is  necessary  in  order 
that  you  may  understand  the  intimations  contained  in  Mr.  di 
Giorgio's  statements,  without  first  giving  you  a  history  of  his  busi- 
ness and  of  the  relations  of  his  company  to  ours,  and  I  have  con- 
densed those  matters  as  much  as  I  can  in  this  statement,  and,  in  the 
desire  to  be  very  accurate,  I  should  prefer  to  read  the  statement. 
It  will  not  take  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  This,  of  course,  is  really  collateral  to  the  inqoii^ 
and  resolution  No.  587,  but  in  fairness  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  it 
ought  to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  whole  statement  ought  to  go  in  the  record, 
but  whether  or  not  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  make  whatever  state- 
ment you  wished  to  make  first  and  then  let  this  printed  matter  so 
in  is  tne  point  I  desire  to  make,  because  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  be 
able  to  hear  you  through,  and  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  make 
your  oral  statement  we  shall  probably  be  gone. 

Mr.  Pal^iiqr.  This  is  the  statement  I  desire  to  make,  and  as  I  go 
along  I  should  like  to  have  you  ask  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask 
of  me. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point,  where  you  say : 

Immediately  after  organization  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Go.  apparently  declared 
A  vendetta  against  all  other  fruit  imiwrters,  but  its  officers  were  so  inex- 
perienced and  ignorant  of  the  banana  business  that  their  action  was  suicidal, 
and  very  quiclcly  brought  the  company  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

What  other  fruit  importing  companies  were  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  other  fruit  importing 
companies.  There  were  a  number  in  Philadelphia,  in  Baltimore,  ana 
&ome  doing  business  in  New  York  and  some  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  January  25, 1905? 

Mr.  Palmer.  On  January  25,  1905,  and  a  little  further  along  in 
this  memorandum  it  is  explained  just  what  I  mean  by  the  statement 
of  operating  in  an  inexperienced  manner.  That  is  contained  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  eliminate  that 
kind  of  statement  m  reference  to  the  action  of  the  other  companies? 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  of  conference  lines  and  the  com- 
bination people,  and  the  people  complained  of,  that  the  other  fellow 
did  not  have  an^  competency  or  capacity,  and  that  his  lack  of  com- 
petency or  capacity  is  the  reason  why  he  went  to  the  wall.  That  has 
been  the  complaint  before  us  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  not  the  purpose  and  that  is  not  our  state- 
ment at  all.  What  happened  was,  when  Mr.  di  Giorgio,  started  in  the 
fruit  business  in  1905,  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  or  have 
regard  for  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  business.  Instead  of 
brmging  his  bananas  into  ports  in  a  manner  so  they  could  be  sold  at 
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a  profit,  he  brought  too  many  bananas  in  to  one  place,  and  this  not 
orJy  caused  loss  to  himself,  but  loss  to  others. 

Mr.  Hardt.  I  suppose  you  explain  that  later,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  eliminate  those  general  charging  statements  and  give  only  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Suppose,  with  your  permission,  then,  I  strike  out 
that  clause? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  think  you  may  put  it  all  in  the  record ;  I  think 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  that.  Suppose  you  have  it  all  go  in  the 
record  fiirst,  and  what  you  say  now  in  the  way  of  comment  after- 
wards. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  point  I  wished  to  make  by  that  statement  was 
that  Mr.  di  Giorgio's  act  was  suicidal  and  in  the  next  paragraph 
there  is  an  explanation  as  to  how  that  worked  out. 

The  Chairman.  His  insistence  was,  that  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
with  its  vast  resources  and  business  connections,  was  so  powerful 
that  the  contest  was  unequal  between  them,  and  that  his  failure  was 
the  result  of  their  repressive  methods.  However,  we  are  quite  willing 
to  hear  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  di  Giorgio  has  even  made  that 
charge,  and  my  purpose  in  going  into  the  detail  of  the  situation  as 
it  existed  at  that  time  is  to  snow  you  that  such  a  suggestion  was  not 
in  accord  with  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  quite  willing  you  should  state 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Palmer.  And  I  desire  to  confine  myself  exclusively  to  facts. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  order  to  save  time  I  suggest  the  gentleman  read  it 
in  his  own  way.  I  assume  he  has  tried  to  concentrate  it  as  much  as  he 
could. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Palmer  (reading) : 

Mr.  Pedro  J.  Mones,  a  grower  of  banauaa  iu  Cuba,  part  of  whose  bananas 
were  sold  to  tbe  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  became  much  alarmed  and  sought  means 
to  save  his  business  interests.  In  order  to  understand  how  he  i)roposed  to  do 
80  a  short  explanation  is  necessary. 

When  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  formed  it  acquired  banana  plantations  in 
Cuba,  and  for  several  years  ran  steamers  to  several  points  in  Cuba  to  carry 
its  own  fmit  and  also  fruit  purchased  from  other  planters.  Mr.  Mones  owned 
and  was  interested  in  Tsrious  plantations  in  Cuba,  and  controlled  bananas 
produced  on  others.  Much  of  this  fruit  was  sold  to  the  United  ITruit  Co. ;  some 
of  it  was  consigned  to  W.  W.  &  C.  R.  Noyes,  at  Boston.  When  the  United  Co. 
discontinued  its  Cuban  service  and  abandoned  the  banana  business  there  Mr. 
Mones  was  obliged  to  seels  other  purchasers  for  the  fruit  formerly  taken  by 
the  United  Co.  Di  Giorgio  visited  Mr.  Mones  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Mones  agreed 
to  give  him  tbe  fruit  except  that  which  he  was  to  continue  to  ship  to  Noyes,  In 
Boston,  and  in  order  to  protect  his  Boston  market  from  competition  with  his 
own  fruit  he  required  Di  Giorgio  to  promise  not  to  enter  the  Boston  market. 
Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Mones  received  an  account  of  sales  from  Noyes,  showing 
heavy  loss  on  the  first  cargo  for  1905,  with  a  letter  explaining  that  the  loss  was 
(•ccasioned  because  Di  Giorgio  had  begun  bringing  Cuban  fruit  into  Boston  iu 
('ompetltion  with  Noyes  Cuban  fruit.  Mones  immediately  sailed  for  New  York. 
He  was  met  on  the  dock  by  one  of  Di  Giorgio's  men  and  solicited  to  advance 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  (see  copy  of  letter  A.  W.  Preston  to 
Minor  C.  Keith,  Apr.  27,  1905,  Appendix,  p.  26).  Mr.  Mones  went  to  Boston 
to  see  Noyes  and  found  conditions  as  represented  and  very  bad.  He  also  in- 
quired into  the  affairs  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  and  found  it  was  on  the  |K>int  of 
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bankruptcy.    As  the  company  was  indebted  to  him  for  fruit  in  a  large  amount 
and  was  the  only  buyer  of  moat  of  his  fruit,  the  condition  was  a  serious  one. 

Mr.  Mones  thereupon  called  upon  Mr.  Preston,  his  long-time  friend*  for  advice 
and  assistance.  Di  Giorgio  requested  an  interview  with  Mr.  Preston,  bat  the 
latter  declined  to  meet  him.  However,  Mr.  Mones  persisted  and  called  upon  Mr. 
M.  C.  Keith,  vice  president  of  the  United  Co.  in  New  York,  and  eventually 
arranged  interviews  in  New  York  between  them  and  Messrs.  Mones  and  Di 
Giorgio  and  their  counsel.  Mr.  Mones  brought  a  statement  from  Joseph  di 
Giorgio  (see  Appendix,  p.  27),  setting  forth  the  financial  condition,  steamship 
charters,  and  banana  contracts  of  the  Atlantic  Co..  and  containing  this  state- 
ment :  "Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  are  disposed  to  deliver  55  per  cent  of  their  present 
Ktock  to  nominees  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  without  any  payment,  giving  contract 
of  the  stock,"  etc.  An  understanding  was  reached  that  the  55  per  cent,  or 
1,260  shares,  should  be  virtually  deposited  in  escrow,  in  order  to  secure  better 
management  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Mones's  ideas — that  the  company  should 
go  on  with  its  business  independently  and  in  competition  with  the  United  Co. 
and  that  Di  Giorgio  should  be  guaranteed  for  10  years  a  salary  of  $7,500  and 
dividends  of  at  least  $2,600  a  year.  An  agreem^it  was  drawn  by  their  counsel 
on  these  lines,  but  Di  Giorgio  refused  to  sign,  because  he  claimed  that  he  ex- 
pected the  United  Co.  to  buy  the  stock  at  par,  whereas  every  one  else  Inter- 
preted the  phrase  ''without  any  payment"  to  mean  that  the  stock  was  not  to 
be  bought.  A  long  dispute  resulted,  but  as  most  of  the  stock  to  be  delivered 
belonged  to  Di  Giorgio  personally,  he  was  very  obdurate.  Finally  a  compromise 
was  reached  by  which  the  United  Co.  agreed  to  buy  the  1,260  shares  for  $40,000. 
This  seemed  safe,  as  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  furnished  b.v  Di 
Giorgio  to  Mr.  Keith  (see  Appendix,  p.  29)  showed  the  $216,500  of  stock  then 
Issued  to  have  a  book  value  of  $106,238.69. 

There  were  sound  business  reasons  which  moved  the  United  Co.  to  enter  into 
this  transaction,  to  understand  which  a  short  explanation  is  necessary. 

The  banana  trade  is  very  peculiar.  Bananas  are  the  most  perishable  com- 
modity known.  They  must  be  disposed  of  immediately  on  arrival,  as  they  will 
not  keep.  The  supply  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  demand,  as  the  pnr> 
chasers  can  not  take  at  any  price  more  than  they  can  sell,  and  surplus  supplies 
are  lost.  The  only  way  to  escape  such  losses  is  to  adjust  arrivals  of  cargoes  to 
the  demand,  and,  when  one  importer  recklessly  surcharges  the  market  or  does 
not  adjust  his  cargoes  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  other  ships,  the  result  is 
heavy  loss  to  himself,  disturbance  of  other  importers,  and  benefit  to  no  one  At 
this  point  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Importer  can  not  control  the  price.  He 
has  to  sell  at  once,  at  the  best  price  he  can  get,  and  the  price  is  wholly  gov- 
erned by  the  buyers  and  regulated  by  competition  among  them.  An  oversupply 
can  neither  be  kept  nor  sold. 

Di  Giorgio  did  not  appreciate  these  thinga  He  caused  his  ships  to  arrive  at 
various  ports  in  utter  disregard  of  market  conditions  and  demand,  and  therefore 
suffered  heavy  losses.  The  company  became  seriously  involved,  it  could  not 
meet  its  notes,  was  without  credit,  and  was  just  about  to  fail. 

When  Mr.  Mones  asked  the  assistance  of  the  United  Co..  the  latter  had  a 
choice  of  two  courses — one  to  let  the  Atlantic  Co.  fail  and  the  other  to  help  it 
from  failing — and  by  friendly  assistance  and  advice  show  it  how  to  conduct  its 
business  properly,  profitably,  in  increased  amounts,  and  without  injury  to  the 
other  importers  and  buyers  alike. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  the  United  Co.  did  not  want  the  Atlantic  Co. 
to  fail.  It  bought  the  Cuban  bananas  which  the  United  Co.  did  not  want.  The 
United  Co.  had  converted  its  banana  farms  into  cane  fields,  had  built  a  great 
sugar  mill,  and  invested  larger  sums  in  the  sugar  business.  It  had  abandoned 
the  banana  business  in  Cuba,  and  many  planters  of  bananas,  including  Mr. 
Mones,  who  had  formerly  sold  their  product  to  the  United  Ck).,  had  to  seek  other 
outlets.  They  succeeded  in  getting  another  buyer  in  the  Atlantic  Co..  but  It  was 
obvious  that  if  this  buyer  failed,  the  Cuban  planters  would  have  attributed  their 
misfortunes  to  the  United  Co.,  to  its  detriment  in  Cuba  In  many  ways.  Then, 
too,  in  the  United  States  buyers  are  dissatisfied  if  they  are  limited  to  a  single 
importer.  It  does  not  hurt  the  business  of  the  United  Co.  if  buyers  can  buy  of 
others  also ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  helps  in  various  ways. 

An  important  reason  was  this :  Di  Giorgio's  operations  had  disturbed  the  regu- 
lation of  supplies  and  resulted  in  loss  to  the  other  importers.  Including  the 
United  0>.,  without  any  corresponding  advantage  to  buyers.  Mr.  Mones 
thought  that,  with  advice  of  experienced  persons,  the  operations,  and  especially 
the  sailings,  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  could  be  adjusted  so  that  its  importations  would 
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be  distributed  to  meet  demand,  and  the  Atlantic  Co.  could  sell  all  the  bananas 
which  it  was  buying  with  profit  to  Itself  and  its  customers  and  without  injury 
to  others.  There  was  no  question  of  restraining  competition  or  of  restricting 
imi>ortation&  The  only  change  desired  was  to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand, 
if  possible,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  of  the  fruit  resulting  from  an  oversupply. 

These  objects  could  not  have  been  as  well  attained  if  the  United  Co.  had 
bought  out  the  Atlantic  Co.  or  sought  to  control  it,  but  could  be  if  Dl  Giorgio 
would  take  advice  in  general  policy,  without  being  hampered  by  loss  of  control. 
It  Is  obTlous  that  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  the  United  Co.  had  sought  control, 
or  bad  wished  to  dominate  the  Atlantic  Co.,  It  was  fully  able  to  do  so.  But  such 
was  not  its  Intention,  and  this  is  best  proven  by  what  actually  happened.  There 
was  no  change  In  the  board  or  management  of  the  Atlantic  Co.,  and  it  pursued 
its  own  course  as  freely  and  independently  as  if  the  stocli  had  not  been  sold. 
All  the  United  Co.  did  was  to  assist  the  Atlantic  Co.  with  money,  advice,  and 
in  TariouB  ways.  Dl  Giorgio  sometimes  took  the  advice  and  as  often  did  not 
The  sole  effect  of  the  sale  was  a  sort  of  moral  Influence  on  Dl  Giorgio.  As 
kmg  as  the  United  Co.  owned  the  shares  his  operations  were  more  businesslike 
and  conservative  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  This  is  shown  by  com- 
paring his  operations  during  the  period  between  May,  1905,  and  May,  1910, 
with  those  preceding  and  following  that  time. 

Di  Giorgio  lias  stated  that  he  did  not  understand  that  the  United  Co.  had 
bonght  his  stock.  In  this  Ids  memory  is  at  fault,  because  he  himself  dealt 
directly  with  Mr.  Keith  and  furnished  the  latter  with  the  statement  of  the 
Atlantic  Co.'b  business  to  Justify  the  price  which  he  asked  for  his  stock.  On 
May  19,  1905,  the  United  Co.,  through  its  vice  president  (Mr.  Keith),  advanced 
$20,000  to  the  Atlantic  Co.  in  order  that  funds  might  be  sent  by  cable  to  Jamaica 
for  the  cargoes  to  be  loaded  the  next  week.  On  May  23,  1905,  Dl  Giorgio  in 
person  called  upon  the  vice  president  of  the  United  Co.  at  the  offices  of  that 
company  in  New  York,  delivered  406  shares  of  stock  and  also  a  note  of  the 
Atlantic  Co.  for  $44,000  for  another  loan.  Also,  immediately  after  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  the  auditor  of  the  United  Co.  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  after 
being  introduced  to  Dl  Giorgio  and  provided  with  due  authority,  and  not  only 
made  a  thorough  Investigation  of  their  books  but  Installed  a  new  and  different 
system  of  keeping  l>ooks  and  making  statements,  which  had  been  originated  and 
developed  by  the  United  Co.  for  the  banana  business.  Dl  Giorgio  would 
scarcely  have  permitted  the  auditor  of  a  competitor  to  investigate  his  books 
and  introduced  new  ways  of  keeping  them  without  a  very  unusual  reason. 
The  reason  was  because  the  United  Fruit  Co.  had  bought  the  stock.  (Inci- 
dentally, the  auditor  ascertained  that  instead  of  a  surplus  of  assets  of 
$106,238.09  the  Atlantic  Co.  liad  lost  over  $200,000  in  operations,  the  company 
was  insolvent,  and  the  stock  which  the  United  Co.  had  bought  for  $40,000  was 
worthless.) 

From  that  time  the  business  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  rapidly  Increased.  Dl  Giorgio 
continued  as  president  and  general  manager,  and  was  wholly  independent.  On 
July  18,  1905,  the  board  adopted  a  resolution,  without  dissent,  that  no  copies  of 
correspondence  or  o:her  papers  relating  to  the  company^s  business  should  be  sent 
out  to  anyone  without  being  first  submitted  to  the  president ;  also  that  no  one 
connected  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  should  be  employed,  and  that  no  one  to 
occupy  a  responsible  position  should  be  employed  except  by  and  through  the 
presidttit  and  treasurer.  The  president  was  Di  Giorgio,  and  the  treasurer  from 
October  24,  1905,  was  Henry  J.  Buck,  who  had  been  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  '*Di  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamship  Co.,"  and  had  always  remained  with 

Di  Giorgio. 

The  company  continued  as  an  active  competitor  of  the  United  Co.  both 
in  purchasing  bananas  In  Jamaica  and  in  selling  them  In  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  question  as  to  these  facts.  The  Increase  of  the  business 
is  Shown  from  the  following  figures : 

Ifftportatiofu   lyy  years  ended   Sept,  SO    by   the  Atlantic  Fruit   Co.   and  its 
predecessor,  Di  Oiorgio  Importing  d  Steatnship  Co. 

Bunches.  Bunches. 


1904 1.410,  995 

1905 4, 045, 630 

1906 4, 803, 971 

1907 4. 848, 332 


1908 4, 120, 876 

1909 5,172,647 

1910 5, 269. 406 
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During  the  same  years  the  importations  of  the  United  Ck>.  were  as  follows : 
Importationa  hy  years  ended  Sept.  SO  by  the  United  Fmit  Co. 


Bunches. 

1905 19,929,433 

1906 19. 852. 310 

1907 22, 039. 088 


Bunches. 

1908 20. 404,  370 

1909 21.  212,  449 

1910 19, 944, 646 


The  profits  and  losses  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  were  as  follows: 


To  Sept  30. 1906 
To  Sept  30, 1906 
To  Sept  30. 1907 
To  Sept  30. 1006 
To  Sept  30. 1009 
To  liar.  30, 1010. 


Amount 


$156,066.55 

305,150.05 

141. 829.  «7 

136,048.90 

15,966.07 

43.243.22 


Remarks. 


Proflt 
Do. 


Profit 


The  varintions  from  profit  to  loss  during  this  period  were  due  to  the  fluctua- 
tions peculiar  to  the  banana  trade.  The  business  is  most  uncertain,  and  all 
engaged  in  it  suffer  similar  variationa 

On  May  10,  1906.  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Ck>.  was  $216,060. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  June  2.  1905,  at  which  Dl  Giorgio 
presided,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

the  company  iu 
the  past  month 
de  Maury  (Mr. 


they  are  hereby, 
each  of  the  said 
full-paid  capital 


"  Whereas  this  board  has  noted  the  great  service  rendered  to 
the  arrangement  of  certain  of  its  financial  affairs  during 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Joseph  di  Giorgio  and  the  Marquis 
Mones) ; 

"And  whereas  it  is  desired  to  compensate  these  gentlemen  for  the  services 

rendered  and  labor  performed  by  them  In  said  matters: 
-  "  Resolved,  That  the  proper  officers  of  the  company  be,  and 

authorized  and  directed  to  issue  in  payment  of  paid  services  to 

Joseph  di  Giorgio  and  Marquis  de  Maury  109  shares  of  the 

stock  of  this  company." 

At  the  time  of  the  negotiations  in  1005  It  was  made  known  that  Dl  Giorgio 
was  personally  interested  in  jobbing  houses  which  handled  some  of  the  bananas 
imported  by  the  Atlantic  Co.  for  their  own  account.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
personal  Interests  of  Di  Giorgio  as  opposed  to  those  of  his  company  was  thor- 
oughly discussed;  and,  as  Di  Giorgio  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of  his 
company  and  was  to  continue  as  such  at  a  high  salary,  it  was  thought  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable  that  he  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  business  of  the 
company  and  should  not  have  any  personal  interests  which  would  or  might 
couflict  with  tliose  of  the  company.  The  contract  therefore  provided  that 
during  the  period  of  10  years  for  which  he  was  employed  he  should  *'  devote  all 
his  time  and  his  services  exclusively  to  the  business  and  interests  of  tlie 
[Atlantic]  Fruit  Co."  and  that  he  would  not  engage  or  become  interested  in  any 
way  in  opposition  to  the  Interests  of  the  company.  Those  covenants,  however, 
were  only  coextensive  with  his  employment,  and  it  was  provided  that  In  case 
the  company  should  dispense  with  his  services  (which  it  could  do  only  in  case 
Di  Giorgio  failed  to  fulfill  his  own  agreements)  that  he  should  be  released  from 
the  covenants  above  mentioned. 

The  propriety  of  these  provisions  can  not  be  questioned.  They  cover  matters 
which  are  ordinarily  taken  for  granted  between  corporations  and  their  managers. 
The  Ignited  Fruit  Co.,  for  example,  very  early  put  into  effect  similar  restrictions 
applying  to  all  Its  officers  and  employees,  high  and  low  alike.  On  April  15, 1902, 
the  board  of  directors  passed  the  following  resolution : 

*'  It  was  therefore  voted  that  the  l)oard  of  directors  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
express  the  following  general  policy,  namely,  that  it  is  undesirable  for  any 
officer  or  employee  of  tiie  company  to  have  any  personal  Interest  In  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  business  associated  or  connected  with  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  or  having  any  contractual  or  business  relations  with  it 

"  It  was  further  voted  that  the  president  be  instructed  to  transmit  copies  of 
the  foregoing  proceedings  generally  to  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  company 
and  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  cases  in  which  any  such  personal  In- 
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tereBts  exist  and  to  take  such  meastires  as  he  deems  advisable,  with  due  respect 
to  the  Interests  of  such  officers  and  employees  and  of  the  company  to  bring 
erety  case  Into  harmony  with  the  board's  express  policy." 

Nerertheless,  Di  Giorgio  procured  his  board  of  directors  to  allow  him  to  be- 
come flnancially  interested  In  J.  Simon  &  Go.  (August  28,  1906),  and  in  the 
Angtis  Go.  of  Jamaica.  Both  of  these  concerns  sold  bananas  to  the  Atlantic 
Go.  And  on  December  9,  1909,  Di  Giorgio  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
to  relieTe  him  entirely  of  his  covenants  explained  above.  This  action  was  taken 
at  a  meeting  at  which  five  directors  were  present,  as  follows :  Di  Giorgio  (presi- 
dent), Bnck  (treasurer),  Holton,  Rollins,  and  Ward.  Messrs.  Holton  and 
Ward  voted  against  the  resolution  and  Messrs.  di  Giorgio,  Buck,  and  Rollins  in 
favor  of  it.  It  was  not,  therefore,  legally  adopted,  because  Di  Giorgio*s  vote 
ahonld  not  have  been  counted. 

The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

"Whereas  by  an  agreement  entered  into  on  or  about  the  10th  day  of  May,  In 
the  year  1905,  by  and  between  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Go.,  Pedro  J.  Mones 
Mnnry.  of  Paris,  France,  and  Joseph  di  Giorgio,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  said 
Joseph  Di  Giorgio  covenanted  and  agreed  that  he  would  neither  drectly  or 
indirectly,  individually  or  by  or  through  any  copartnership  or  corporation, 
or  as  ail  officer  or  stockholder  of  any  corporation,  firm,  or  business,  cnigage 
in  the  business  of  buying,  importing,  or  selling  bananas  in  Jamaica,  Guba, 
or  any  of  the  West  Indies  or  any  of  the  States  of  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica or  in  the  United  States  of  America,  except  as  an  officer  of  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  Co.,  for  and  during  the  period  of  time  from  the  date  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1916,  agreeing  to 
devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  exclusively  to  the  Fruit  Co.,  all  of 
which  covenants  and  agreements  are  set  out  in  the  aforesaid  contract  above 
referred  to; 

''And  whereas  by  resolution  of  this  t>oard,  on  August  23,  1906,  permission  was 
given  to  the  said  Joseph  di  Giorgio  to  become  interested  in  a  corporation 
known  as  the  J.  Simon  Co.  (now  known  as  the  Simon  Fruit  Co.)  and  to 
continue  interested  as  a  stockholder  in  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  without  waiv- 
ing the  covenants  of  the  aforesaid  contract  of  May  10,  1905,  except  as  In 
said  resolution  provided; 

*'And  whereas  by  agreement  dated  the  26th  day  of  November,  1906,  between  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  said  Di  Giorgio,  the  said  Di  Giorgio  assigned  his 
interests  In  the  Simon  Fruit  Co.  to  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  upon  terms  and 
conditi<»is  as  appearing  in  said  agreement; 

"And  whereas  as  by  resolution  of  this  board  on  May  13,  1909,  the  said  Di  Gior- 
gio, as  president  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  was  authorized  to  make  such 
agreements  and  to  continue  such  negotiations  with  reference  to  acquiring 
new  or  old  banana  plantations  in  Ontral  America  and  elsewhere ; 

"And  whereas  the  said  Di  Giorgio,  having  since  the  date  of  said  agreement  of 
May  10,  1905,  given  his  best  efforts  and  services  to  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 
in  the  promotion  and  extension  of  its  business,  and  having  eAiown  to  the 
directors  and  stockholders  of  this  company  his  entire  good  faith  in  their 
interests,  and  it  being  now  decided  to  remove  all  remaining  limitations  and 
restrictions  upon  the  wild  Di  Giorgio's  becoming  interested,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  other  corpora  tons,  firms,  or  businesses,  engage  in  the  Importa- 
tion, sale,  or  handling  of  bananas,  wherever  situated,  without  in  any  manner 
affecting  the  contract  of  employment  of  said  Di  Giorgio  with  this  company 
and  of  the  subsequent  acts  of  this  board  in  extending  said  employment: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

••  Renfflved,  That  this  board  does  hereby  confirm  the  employment  of  said 
Di  Giorgio  as  set  out  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  agreement  of  May  10,  1905, 
and  as  contained  in  each  and  all  subsequent  resolutions,  orders,  or  motions  of 
this  board,  continuing,  extending,  and  enlarging  said  employment;  and  be  it 
further 

*'ReAolvcd,  That  in  consideration  of  the  faithful  services  rendered  by  said 
Di  Giorgio  to  this  company,  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  his  engaging  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  individually  or  by  or  through  any  copartnership  or  cor- 
IKtration,  or  as  an  officer,  agent,  or  stockholder  of  any  corporation,  engage  In 
the  business  of  buying.  Importing,  or  selling  bananas  in  Jamaica,  Cuba,  or  any 
of  the  West  Indies  or  any  of  the  States  of  Central  or  South  America,  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  except  as  an  officer  of  the  Fruit  Co.,  for  and 
during  the  period  of  time  from  the  date  of  incorporation  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit 
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Ck>.  until  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1915,  all  as  contained  In  the  flrat  and  second  para- 
graphs of  said  agreement  of  May  10,  1905,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  removed, 
and  the  said  Joseph  dl  Giorgio  relieved  from  tiie  operation  of  said  covenants 
and  agreements;  and  be  It  further 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  duly  certified,  shall  be  delivered  to 
said  Joseph  dl  Giorgio  by  the  secretary." 

We  do  not  know  what  Di  Giorgio  contemplated  when  this  action  was  taken, 
unless  we  can  draw  surmises  from  subsequent  events.  The  effect  was  that 
Dl  Giorgio  considered  himself  released  from  the  reasonable  and  proper  restric- 
tions forbidding  him  to  become  pei*sonalIy  Interested  in  conflict  with  the  com- 
pany which  he  controlled  and  which  he  was  bound  to  serve.  The  Bitnation 
was  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  shareholders.  In  the  meantime  the  company's 
business  had  been  established  on  a  firm  basis,  the  company  was  prosperous 
and  secure,  and  the  purposes  which  led  the  United  Go,  to  extend  its  aid  in 
1905  had  been  accomplished.  The  United  Ck>.  was  placed  in  the  dilemma  either 
of  attempting  to  enforce  a  shareholder's  control  as  it  had  never  yet  done  or 
of  severing  the  relations  which,  if  continued,  bid  fair  to  create  dissensions. 
The  United  Go.  had  already  decided  to  withdraw  from  all  interest  in  the 
Atlantic  Co.  when,  to  its  great  relief,  a  proposition  for  that  very  puri>ose  vras 
voluntarily  submitted  by  Dl  Giorgio  in  the  following  letter : 

[The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  Importers  of  tropical  fniitc,  11  Broadway.     Joseph  dl  Giorgio, 
president ;  Henry  J.  Buck,  treasurer ;  Irving  K.  Ward,  secretary  and  general  auditor.] 

New  Yobk,  March  i7.  J910. 
A.  W.  Pbeston,  Esq., 

President  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  ISl  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Preston  :  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  some  time  within  the 
next  week  or  10  days  you  can  find  It  convenient  to  give  me  a  llttie  of  your  time 
for  the  discussion  of  certain  matters  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  take  np  with 
you  for  some  time.    I  should  be  glad  to  go  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  if  necessary. 

In  order  that  before  seeing  you  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  subject,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  matter  upon  which  it  is 
my  wish  to  come  to  some  understanding  relates  to  my  present  and  future  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  my  control  of  Its  affairs.  The  agreement 
under  which  I  am  now  working  with  this  company  is  now  five  years  old  and 
has  five  more  years  to  run.  I  do  not  think  I  am  saying  too  much  when  I  state 
that  there  has  been  some  considerable  element  of  satisfaction  in  my  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs,  nnd  I  believe  that  you  must  be  fully  persuaded 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  always  been  my  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
all  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  You  must  realize  also  that  I  feel  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  business  that  the  operations  of  the  company  must  l>e 
extended  in  order  to  make  it  a  prosperous  concern  and  that,  without  enumerat- 
ing all  the  other  considerations  and  reasons  for  same  in  detail  at  this  time.  It 
is  desirable  that  some  clearer  understanding  for  the  future  be  had. 

For  the  purpose  as  above  stated  I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  some  con- 
sideration in  advance  of  the  proposed  conversation  to  the  two  propositions  which 
follow : 

I  will  repurchase  all  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  which  you  bought 
from  me  in  May,  1905,  the  said  stock  to  be  redistributed  to  those  from  whom  it 
was  in  part  obtained  at  that  time.  Or,  on  May  1,  1910,  let  a  stock  dividend  ' 
be  declared  on  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  stock  to  the  extent  of  all  surplus  on  hand  at 
that  date;  let  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  company  be  increased  to 
$1,000,000.  I  will  then  transfer  to  the  company  all  my  Sagua  de  Tanamo,  Nica- 
ragua, and  other  interests,  taking  stock  for  same,  and  hold  in  my  name  a  ma- 
jority of  outstanding  stock  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 

I  trust  that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  as  early  as  may  be  convenient 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Joseph  di  Giorgio. 

It  thus  appeared  from  this  letter  that  Dl  Giorgio  had  already  acquired  in- 
terests in  banana  properties,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  contract.  Mr.  Preston 
at  once  accepted  the  opportunity  and  agreed  to  sell  back  the  1.260  shares  at 
their  book  value  as  shown  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  September  30, 
1909—1.  e.,  for  $154,936.21,  or  $122.96  per  share. 

After  May,  1910,  we  know  llttie  of  his  proceedings.  Within  a  few  months 
and  prior  to  September  30,  1910.  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  was  in- 
creased from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  a  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent  was 
declared.     (See  Moody's  Manual,  1911,  p.  702.) 
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Later  a  prospectus  was  printed  in  New  York  (see  Appendix,  p.  S6),  announc- 
ing the  formation  of  the  "Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co."  with  a  capital  of 
115.000,000  and  a  proposed  issue  of  $5,000,000  convertible  gold  bonds.  It  was 
■tated  that  Di  Giorgio  liad  agreed  to  turn  into  the  new  company  various  proper- 
ties, including  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  for  $7,900,000  in  stock  and  $1,175,626 
In  cash. 

The  various  properties  combined  were  the  following : 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.:  A  property  owning  and  trading  company  operating  be- 
tween the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Central  American  Growers  &  Transportation  Co. :  Owning  large  plantations 
and  valuable  Government  concessionary  contracts  in  Nicaragua,  Central 
America. 

Caya  Acosta,  Tanamo  Agricola,  Simon  Fruit  Co.,  J.  Simon  &  Co.,  Cuba  Fruit 
Go.:  Owning  or  controlling  and  operating  banana  plantations  and  banana  and 
sugar  lands  in  Cuba. 

Kurringwass  Fruit  Co.:  Two  thousand  Ave  hundred  shares,  beiug  oue-Lalf 
the  share  capital.    Owning  banana  plantations  in  Nicaragua,  Central  America. 

Donald  Steamship  Co. :  Owning  a  fleet  of  modem  fruit  steamships  in  commis- 
flloa.     (NoTx. — ^This  company  did  not  go  in.) 

The  assets  (after  deducting  current  indebtedness)  are  appraised  at.  $S,  843, 489 
The  net  profits  for  1910  from  part  of  these  properties  then  producing 

were 294, 000 

The  net  profits  for  1911  will  approximate 450, 000 

It  was  stated  that  the  combined  concerns  owned  and  controlled  through 
stock  ownership  and  lease  10,050  acres  of  lands  cultivated  in  bananas  and 
150350  acres  uncultivated. 

Dl  Giorgio  stated  in  a  letter  quoted  in  the  prospectus : 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that,  with  the  use  of  a  fair  amount  of  capi- 
tal at  Nicaragua,  we  will  occupy  an  impregnable  position  in  the  banana  busi- 
Dess»  as  we  will  exercise  exclusive  control  over  a  large  area  of  first-class 
banana  land  free  from  any  outside  interference." 

The  future  profits  were  estimated  as  follows: 

1911 $472, 000 

1912 850,000 

1913 1, 180, 000 

1914 1, 610, 000 

It  is  significant  that  the  future  business  of  the  company  and  its  profits  were 
based  solely  upon  the  above  properties,  which  did  not  include  any  in  which  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  then  or  at  any  time  before  or  since  has  had  any  Interest,  and 
were  not  based  upon  any  proposed  operations  in  Santa  Marta  or  Costa  Rica, 
The  bananas  in  those  places  are  under  contract  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and, 
as  explained  later,  the  Atlantic  Co.  attempted  to  get  them  away  from  the 
United  Co.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  success  of  the  new  company  did  not 
contemplate  and  was  not  predicated  upon  obtaining  any  supplies  from  either 
of  Uie  said  places,  and  consequently  any  failure  to  achieve  the  profits  estimated 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  their  operations  in  Santa  Marta  or  Costa 
Rica. 

The  object  of  going  into  that  detail,  Judge,  is  because  that  is  veiy 
important  When  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  was  formea, 
they  had  properties  which  they  said  were  worth  $8,843,000,  on  which 
they  based  the  profits  of  $472,000  for  1911,  running  up  to  $1,610,000 
in  1914.  Now,  those^  properties  were  their  own  properties — their 
properties  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  various  other  places  that  we  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  at  all. 

The  Chaibkan.  You  had  an  interest  in  them  to  the  extent  of  your 
stock  holdings,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Pai^meil  No.  These  were  properties  that  were  acquired  by 
them  after  our  control  was  sold.  The  point  is  this :  In  Santa  Marta, 
Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  tried 
to  take  bananas  that  were  under  contract  to  the  United  Fruit  Co. ; 
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in  other  words,  tried  to  invade  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  own  sources  of 
supply.  Some  intimation  has  been  made  that  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Ga 
suneml  because  they  were  not  able  to  do  that.  They  did  do  it  to  a 
certain  extent^  but  they  did  not  carry  out  their  plan  of  getting  a  very 
large  plant  there  in  Costa  Rica  or  Santa  Marta.  What  I  wish  you  to 
bear  in  mind  is  this :  That  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.  was  not  predicated  on  getting  any  supplies  fr<xn  us.  It  was 
predicated  on  their  own  sources  of  supply  and  their  properties  which 
they  owned  and  which  we  have  never  interfered  wife  in  any  way  at 
all.  In  1911,  when  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  was  formed, 
they  made  this  statement  showing  the  properties  they  owne^mnd  the 
business  they  proposed  to  conduct.  About  a  year  later  they  an>einpted 
to  invade  the  territory  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. — ^not  only  to  invade 
their  territory,  but  to  take  awajr  the  bananas  that  were  unaer  contract 
and  very  much  disturb  the  business.  They  failed  to  do  that  After 
that  was  all  over  another  prospectus  was  issued  in  London  last  sum- 
mer, in  which  they  a^gain  reiterate  that  their  business  is  founded  on 
these  properties  which  they  own;  that  their  profits  are  coming 
through  those  properties.    Tne  prospectus  states: 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Go. 
has  no  Intention  of  attempting  to  wrest  from  the  United  Fruit  Co.  any  por- 
tion of  their  marlcet  by  cutting  prices  or  methods  of  a  similar  nature.  Nor 
is  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  by  any  means  dependent  on  the  curtailing 
of  the  operations  of  the  other  company.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  ample 
scope  for  another  fruit  company  doing  business  on  a  large  scale  without  ad- 
versely affecting  to  any  material  extent  the  operations  of  companies  at  present 
in  the  field.  The  market  In  the  United  States  is  a  large  and  rapidly  expanding 
one,  while  the  prospects  of  the  European  trade  are  practically  unlimited.  The 
ramifications  of  this  company  extend  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  company  sells  bananas  in  practically  all  places  where  fruit  is  sold  by 
competing  concerns.  The  cutting  of  prices  would  have  to  be  general  in  order 
to  be  in  any  way  effectual,  and  the  consequences  to  the  competing  party 
would  be  serioua  Furthermore,  the  proposed  expenditures  in  development 
work  and  the  arrangements  for  marketing  of  the  company's  products,  together 
with  strong  financial  backing,  will  place  the  Atlantic  Go.  in  a  position  that 
should  discourage  any  attempt  at  price  cutting  or  other  antagonistic  methods 
by  its  competitors. 

That  was  after  they  had  failed  to  get  their  supplies  from  our 
sources.  I  wish  the  committee  would  bear  that  in  mind,^  because  the 
activities  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 
is  concerned,  has  been  absolutely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  pro- 
tecting their  lesal  contracts  in  Santa  Marta  and  Costa  Rica,  and  to 
nothing  else  wliatever.  That  idea  is  conveyed  in  the  next  para- 
graph.    [Reading :] 

We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  or  how  far  the  consolidation  took  place, 
except  that  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Go.  soon  took  over  the  bnslnefls  of 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  has  since  carried  it  on  in  its  own  name.  The  proi>- 
erty  of  the  D<mald  Steamship  Co,  was  not  acquired. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  operations  or  profits  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Ck).,  except  as  derived  from  a  letter  dated  January  3,  1913,  sent  out 
by  Joseph  di  Giorgio,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  said  company.  He  stated^that  at  a  special  meetin^r  held 
6th  November,  1912,  the  shareholders  had  authorized  a  sale  of  the  property 
and  assets  of  the  company,  and  that  a  new  corporation  called  the  "Atlantic 
Fruit  Co."  had  been  formed  and  had  acquired  Uie  said  property  and  asseta 
Di  Giorgio  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  the  reorganisa- 
tion: 

**  In  conveying  this  information  to  you  I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.   The  company  was 
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organized  under  apparently  favorable  auspices,  and  under  normal  conditions 
we  had  every  right  to  expect  a  full  measure  of  succesa  Unfortunately  we  had 
difllcultiefi  of  no  ordinary  character  to  contend  with.  Drought  and  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  seriously  affected  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
handled  by  the  company,  resulting  in  heavy  losses  and  consequently  the  diminu- 
tion  of  working  capital." 

Since  the  date  of  this  circular  the  new  Atlantic  Fruit  Ck).  has  taken  over 
the  business  of  the  Atlantic  Ftuit  &  Steamship  Go.  and  is  now  conducting  the 


The  purpose  of  that  part  of  this  statement  is  to  show  why  the 
control  was  given  up.  i^ow,  I  desire  to  go  on  and  explain  what 
occurred 

Mr.  Hardy.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there  and  ask  what  became  of 
that  proposition  to  sell  vour  1^60  shares  for  $150,000  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  sold  it  to  Di  Giorgio. 

l^Ir.  Hardt.  And  he  paid  cash? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Paid  in  cash.  He  paid  most  of  the  cash  at  that  time, 
shortly  after  the  sale,  and  the  rest  in  September  or  a  few  months 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Hardt.  How  long  had  you  owned  that  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Five  years — from  May,  1905,  to  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  gave  $40,000  for  it? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  gave  $40,000  for  it. 

Mr.  Burke.  And  vou  sold  it  for  $150,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  Dou^ht  it  at  a  price  of  about  $81.75  a  share  and 
sold  it  for  $122.96  per  £are,  both  prices  based  on  the  book  value  of 
the  company  as  shown  by  its  statements.  * 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  the  $40,000  the  book  value  at  the  time  you 
bought  it? 

Mt.  Palmer.  That  was  the  book  value  at  the  time  we  bought  it, 
according  to  Mr.  di  Giorgio's  statement,  but  when  we  came  to  analyze 
his  accounts  we  found  that  stock  instead  of  being  worth  $31.75  was 
not  worth  anything 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  say,  both  those  amounts  were  according  to  his  state- 
ment of  the  book  value? 

Mr.  Pal:mer.  Yes.  Now,  I  do  not  charge  Mr.  di  Giorgio  with  hav- 
ing created  a  false  impression  as  to  the  book  value  of  the  stock  at 
tlie  time  he  sold  it  to  us.  His  books  and  his  method  of  accounting 
were  not  such  that  he  might  have  known  exactl}^  where  he  stood.  It 
is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  banana  books  and  records  and  know 
exactly  where  you  stand  all  the  time.  The  United  Fruit  Co.  had 
developed  an  accurate  system,  and  when  its  books  were  analyzed  it 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  greater  shrinkage  of  his  capital  than  he 
himself  at  that  time  thought. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  other  words,  vour  books  showed  no  value,  whereas 
his  gave  $31.75  ? 

Im*.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  did  your  books  show  this  was  worth  $122  when 
you  sold  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Do  you  think  that  was  accurate? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  because  the  auditor  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  the  company  was,  sind  investigated  the 
books,  and  then  installed  the  system  of  bookkeeping  which  the  United 
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Fruit  Co.  had,  and  that  system  of  bookkeeping  has  been  kept  ever 
since. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  during  the  five  years? 

Mr.  Palm£r.  That  is,  during  me  five  years;  and  I  assume  it  has 
been  since  then.  There  is  not  any  reason  \vhy  they  should  change, 
because  it  is  a  very  highlv  developed  and  scientific  way  of  keeping 
books  for  this  particular  business. 

Mr.  Hakdy.  Outside  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  showed  this,  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  assets  of  the  company  were  at  the 
time  you  sold  out? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge ;  no. 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  understand  you  owned  about  half  of  this  stock,  or  a 
little  over  half? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Fifty-five  per  cent ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  So  the  total  value  would  have  been  about  $350,000  for 
the  whole  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Oh,  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  had  over  half,  and  if  this  was  worth  $150,000 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  correct.  The  authorized  capital  then  was 
$250,000,  and  we  sold  the  stock  at  a  premiiun  of  $22,  so  that  the  book 
value  would  be  over  $300,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co, ;  yes. 

lifr.  Hardy.  Which  was  organized  just  before  you  bought  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Ye& 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  th^  evolution  from  what  company? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  the  evolution  of  several  previous  companies. 
I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  the  evolution  of  until  Mr.  di  Giorgio 
explained  it  in  his  statement.  He  said  it  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
Di  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamship  Co. ;  the  Italian- American  Fruit 
&  Importing  Co. ;  the  Di  Giorgio  Importing  &  Steamship  Co.  of  Bal- 
timore ;  the  Cujieo  Trading  Co.,  of  New  York ;  and  the  Fruit  Import- 
ing Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  was  consolidated  into  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. 
when  you  bought  in? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  consolidation  was  made  prior  to  January,  1905. 

Mr.  Hardy.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  was  $250,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  It  was  $250,000  in  May,  1905.  Within  a  short  time 
after  that  the  capital  was  increased  to  a  million  dollars,  and  a  100 
per  cent  stock  dividend  was  declared  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  September  30,  1905,  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  was 
$1,000,000  authorized,  of  which  $500,000  had  been  issued.  That  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  Moody's  manuals. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  had  55  per  cent  of  that  total  issued  stock? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No ;  we  had  sold  out  our  55  per  cent  in  May,  1910. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  the  increase  was  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  the  increase  was  in  September,  1910,  several 
months  after  we  had  sold  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  That  is,  to  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  was  no  increase  up  to  the  time  you  sold  out? 

Mr.  Palmik.  No ;  there  was  no  change  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  during  the  time  we  held  any  ownership  of  sto(^. 
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Mr.  Habdy.  When  this  was  changed  to  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.,  was  that  when  you  sold  out? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  was  formed 
after  we  sold  out. 

Mr.  Hardy.  It  was  formed  after  this  increase  of  stock? 

Mr.  Pai^mer.  After  the  increase  of  stock  to  $1,000,000,  yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  I  understand  that  in  1912  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co. 

Mr.  PAiiMER.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  must  have  been 
fonned  in  1911. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  in  1912,  after  you  had  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
nection with  it,  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  was  reorganized? 

Mr.  Palmer.  With  a  capital  of  $15,000,000. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  it  called  then? 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  and  that  At- 
lantic Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  bought  the  property  of  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  Co.  with  its  capital  of  $l,000,W)Oj  and  Dought  several  properties, 
especially  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  which  are  mentioned  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Is  that  the  last  change  which  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No.  In  1913  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  sold 
its  properties  and  assets  to  a  new  company  called  the  Atlantic  Fruit 
Co.  organized  under  the  laws  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Hardy.  In  1913  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  1913. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  capital  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  think  it  is  $5,000,000  common  stock,  $2,500,000 
preferred  stock,  and  $1,500,000  debentures. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Then  that  decreases  the  stock 

Mr.  Palmer.  There  is  a  shrinkage  of  the  stock  of  the  Atlantic 
Fniit  &  Steamship  Co.  Here  is  a  statement  in  this  London  pros- 
pectus, on  page  46  of  my  brief: 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  assets  of  the  old  company  will  be  revalued  at 
18,457387.21,  while  $1,275,000  will  be  derived  from  the  issue  of  $1,500,000  de- 
bentures of  the  new  company. 

There  was  a  revaluation  of  the  properties  of  the  company  there  and 
a  conseouent  lessening  of  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  Mr.  di  Giorgio's  statement  he  mentioned  having 
acquired  or  having  endeavored  to  acquire  certain  properties  in  Santa 
Marta.  Now,  Santa  Marta  is  an  extremely  important  place,  and  I 
desire  to  explain  to  this  committee  what  the  rights  and  properties 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  were  in  Santa  Marta  and  just  what  Mr.  Di 
Giorgio  endeavored  to  do  down  there  [reading]  : 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  Di  Giorgio  had  been  planning  to  get  away  some 
of  the  bananas  grown  in  Santa  Marta  and  Costa  Rica  which  were  contracted  to 
the  United  lYnit  Oo.  It  appears  that  Di  Giorgio  had  this  plan  in  mind  as  early 
aa  Btfarch,  1910,  when  he  sent  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sinners  to  Santa  Marta  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  there.  Mr.  Sinners  returned  and  reported  that  all  planters 
th&k  aigaged  in  growing  bananas  in  the  Santa  Marta  district  were  under  con- 
tract to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  deliver  to  it  their  entire  production  of  export- 
able bananas,  which  contracts  then  had  9  or  10  years  longer  to  run.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1912  Di  Giorgio  entered  into  schemes  to  break  the  contracts  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  and  to  get  the  bananas  for  his  company.  This  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  and  in  May,  1912,  and  every  week  since  the  Atlantic  f^ruit  &  Steamship 
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Co.  has  been  taking  from  Santa  Marta  bananas  legally  contracted  to  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  in  open  and  wanton  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  latter  company. 

In  order  to  understand  this  sitnation  a  short  explanation  of  the  history  of  Uie 
banana  business  in  Santa  Marta  is  necessary. 

SANTA  MABTA. 

Santa  Marta  is  a  small  city  and  port  in  the  department  of  Magdalena,  Colom- 
bia. It  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  its  harbor,  though  small,  is  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast,  as  no  river  flows  into  it  to  fill  the  anchorage  with  silt  Prior 
to  1889  the  city  had  between  6,000  and  6,000  Inhabitants,  with  a  small  railroad 
owned  by  an  English  company  running  25  miles  inland.  Mr.  M.  C  Keith  was 
attracted  to  this  point  as  a  possible  banana-producing  place,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  harbor  and  railway.  Investigation  revealed  banana 
lands  in  the  interior,  and  he  introduced  in  a  small  way  the  cultivation  of 
bananas  there.    The  United  Co.  succeeded  to  Mr.  Keith*s  business  in  1889. 

The  rainfall  at  Santa  Marta,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  bnnanas 
under  natural  conditions,  and  therefore  resort  was  had  to  methods  of  irrigation. 
At  the  present  time  Santa  Marta  is  the  only  place  where  bananas  are  grown 
under  irrigation.  It  was  soon  found  that  irrigated  bananas  are  different  from 
others.  They  are  superior  in  some  ways,  but  they  can  not  be  carried  safely  on 
long  ocean  voyages  without  artificial  means  of  regulating  the  temperature.  To 
overcome  this  obstiicle.  as  well  as  for  general  use  in  its  business,  tbe  United 
Co.  endeavored  to  And  apparatus  to  refrigerate  and  control  the  temperature 
of  the  holds  of  vessels.  The  Idea  was  entirely  novel,  and  required  years  of  ex- 
periment before  an  equipment  of  commercial  use  was  perfected.  The  experi- 
ments began  in  1901.  The  first  installation  was  one  using  the  gas  preservatives 
of  Lawton's  Patent  (Ltd.).  A  trial  voyage  was  made  from  Jamaica  to  Lon- 
don, but  met  with  roost  lamentable  disaster.  An  explosion  occurred  in  mid- 
ocean,  ti)e  inventor  of  the  process  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  nearly  wrecked. 

Nevertheless  the  United  Co.  found  another  and  safer  process,  and  continued 
its  exi)erlments  at  great  expense  and  with  great  patience,  until  at  last  they  were 
reworded  with  success,  and  arrangements  were  made  to  install  the  new  re- 
frigerating apparatus  on  several  steamers.  Among  the  first  vessels  equipped 
were  the  Sibiria,  in  1903,  and  Samia,  in  1904,  belonging  to  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can liine.  which  were  fitted  out  at  the  cost  of  the  United  Co.  and  devoted  to  the 
Santa  Marta  trade.  Later  the  Prim  Joachim  and  Prinz  August  Wilhelm,  also 
belonging  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  were  equipped  at  the  cost  of  the 
United  Co.  and  the  latter  company  has  also  built  and  equipped  many  additional 
vessels. 

The  problem  of  carrying  irrigated  bananas  having  been  solved  great  impetus 
was  given  to  growing  bananas  in  Santa  Marta.  The  business  there  began  In 
a  very  small  way  and  solely  under  the  encouragement  and  largely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  Co.  Tbe  Tatter  made  contracts  with  the  planters  to  take 
their  bananas  and  lent  tliem  money  to  plant  their  estates.  After  several  years 
it  was  found  that  the  irrigated  bananas  could  be  produced  successfully  in  larger 
quantities,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  business  greatly  attracted  the  land  owners, 
merchants,  and  the  Government  as  well.  Various  inducements  wei-e  offered 
the  United  Co.  to  extend  the  business,  which  on  its  part  It  was  willing  to  do. 
But  the  planters  insisted  tljat  the  company  should  bind  itself  to  take  all  the 
bananas  tbey  could  produce  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Such  an  obligation  was 
the  only  security  they  could  have  for  incurring  the  expense  of  creating  the 
plantations  and  producing  a  product  which  had  no  local  outlet  or  sale. 

On  its  part  the  United  Co.  was  willing  to  assist  the  local  planters  and 
agree  to  buy  their  bananas,  provided  that  it  would  be  secured  in  obtaining 
yiem  when  grown.  A  great  development  was  foreseen.  The  company  was 
obliged,  among  other  things,  to  furnish  the  necessary  steamship  lines. 

The  obligations  of  the  company,  in  view  of  the  great  production  intaided, 
were  serious  and  contemplated  the  investment  of  large  sums.  To  protect  its 
investments  and  the  business  created  by  it,  the  company  necessarily  required 
the  planters  to  deliver  their  fruit  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  jostlt^ 
and  recompense  the  necessary  expenditures  and  the  obligations  nndertaken. 
The  planters  organized  into  an  association,  appointed  representatives  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  United  Co.,  and  finally  the  two  parties  agreed  upon  a  form  of 
contract  which  was  to  be  uniform  for  all. 

In  1907  a  new  form  of  contract,  embodying  some  new  details,  was  adopted, 
and  In  1909  additional  amendments  were  made.    The  contracts  were  execnted 
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tn  the  most  formal  maimer,  were  registered  as  deeds  are  registered,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  greatest  legal  effect  as  well  as  publicity,  and  until  May,  1912, 
were  faithfully  observed  by  all  parties. 

Under  the  above  arrangements  the  banana  industry  in  Santa  Marta  increased 
and  throve  enormously.  From  an  insignificant  beginning  of  317,903  bunches  pro- 
duced in  1900,  the  production  increased  to  6,720,197  bunches  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1911.  The  United  Fruit  Ck>.  itself  produced  only  840,607 
bunches  of  this  amount. 

In  fulfilling  its  obligations  the  United  Fruit  Co.  introduced  lines  of  steam- 
era  that  cost  it  and  its  associate  company  (Elders  &  Fyffes,  of  England) 
over  $5,000,000,  and  comprised  12  steamships,  having  a  gross  tonnage  of 
61,458  tons. 

Mr.  Habot.  You  mean  that  fleet  of  ships  was  used  in  that  Santa 
Marta  trade? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  in  that  trade  exclusively;  no,  sir.  That  sum  of 
$5,000,000  does  not  represent  the  total  cost  of  our  fleet,  but  that  is 
our  idea  of  the  proportionate  cost  of  our  fleet  which  is  applicable 
to  the  Santa  Marta  trade. 

Mr.  Habdy.  So  that  you  do  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was 
that  much  of  your  fleet  engaged  in  that  trade? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes;  we  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  proportion 
of  cost  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  and  Elder's  and  Fyffes'  steamers 
applicable  to  the  Santa  Marta  trade  was  $5,000,000.    [Beading :] 

It  spent  large  sums  in  building  railways,  supplying  cars  and  various  equip- 
ment, and  created  a  large  and  expensive  organization,  all  of  which  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  accept  and  transport  the  bananas  which  it  had  agreed  to 
bay.  These  things  it  did  relying  solely  upon  its  contracts,  because  without 
tbem  its  expenditures  and  investments  would  not  have  been  justified. 

Santa  Marta  and  the  department  of  Magdalena  and  the  Republic  of  Ck>Iombia 
have  prospered  enormously  as  a  result  of  this  new,  original,  and  highly  profitable 
enterprise,  created  and  fostered  solely  by  the  United  Fruit  Go.  The  company 
not  only  carried  out  all  obligations  on  its  part,  but  helped  the  planters  to  carry 
out  theirs.  It  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to  the  planters  from  time  to  time, 
and  provided  them  with  the  means  without  which  they  could  not  have  received 
the  benefits  and  profits  of  this  new  business.  It  created  great  values  for  lands 
which  before  were  worthless.  It  converted  a  great  locality,  which  had  been 
without  resource  or  profitable  industry,  into  a  productive,  enterprising  com* 
munity,  with  great  resources  and  opportunities.  The  policy  of  the  company 
was  very  liberal,  and  sought  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity  a  full  interest 
and  share  in  the  new  business.  If  the  company  had  pursued  a  more  selfish 
policy,  it  would  have  declined  to  advance  money  to  the  landowners,  thus  forc- 
ing them  to  sell  their  lands  to  it,  and  kept  for  itself  the  profits  of  growing  as 
well  as  of  selling  the  bananas. 

Under  this  liberal  policy  the  business  proceeded  and  developed  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  all.  Such  was  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  1912,  and  the 
Investments  and  business  of  the  company,  based  upon  the  contracts  which  had 
been  executed  with  great  formality  and  scrupulously  carried  out  by  all  parties 
Id  perfect  good  faith  for  many  years,  and  which  still  had  seven  or  eight  years 
more  to  run,  seemed  secure.  The  events  which  shortly  transpired  were  astound- 
ing, alike  in  their  totally  unforeseen  character  as  well  as  in  their  calamitous 
effects.  Schemes  were  being  planned,  of  the  most  diabolical  and  unscrupulous 
character,  by  which,  through  a  strange  coincidence  of  circumstances  and 
entirely  without  any  fault,  oversight,  or  neglect  of  the  United  Fruit  CJo.,  its 
great  Interests  in  Santa  Marta  for  which  it  had  paid  so  much,  and  which 
wholly  belonged  to  it  by  every  standard  of  morality  and  Justice,  were  threatened 
with  destruction. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Were  your  prices  agreed  on  in  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hardy.  There  was  no  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  by  your  com- 
pany! 

Mr.  Palboer.  Not  at  all.  The  prices  in  Santa  Marta  were  high 
prices,  and  they  had  been  adjusted  from  time  to  time  and  increased 
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voluntarily  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  That  was  one  of  the  bases  of 
tiie  formaticHi  of  an  association  by  the  planters  in  order  to  bargain 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  get  better  arrangements  and  hi^er 
prices. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Were  these  prices  fixed  from  year  to  year  or  for  the 
whole  period  of  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  jPai«m£r.  Well,  the  present  AXTg^ing  contracts  were  made  in 
1907,  and  the  prices  then  made  were  hig&r  than  the  previous  con- 
tractis  and  were  fixed  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  tfn  option  on  tlie 
part  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  extend  the  same  contracts  for  an- 
other period,  so  that  the  prices  fixed  in  1907  were  to  extend  for  m 
period  of  10  years. 

Mr.  Hardy.  At  the  option  of  the  ccxnpany  ? 

Mr.  Palmbr.  The  company  had  the  option  to  end  the  contracts  at 
the  end  of  five  years  or  extend  them  for  a  further  period  of  five  years. 

Mr.  Habdt.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  in  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  PAiiHBS.  No ;  I  have  a  copy  of  the  contracts  here,  and  I  can 
furnish  it. 

Mr.  Habdt.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  the  pipe-line  oom- 

Sanies,  for  instance,  in  my  territory  make  a  contract  to  take  the  pro- 
uction  of  the  field  at  market  prices,  but  the  market  price  is  what 
they  poet  at  their  window  every  morning.  They  change  it  as  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  Palmbr.  That  is  not  the  case  here.  We  pay  in  Santa  Marta 
under  our  contracts  40  cents  a  bunch  for  what  are  called  "first 
bunches." 

Mr.  Habdt.  And  it  is  specified  in  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Paucbr.  Yes ;  there  is  a  specified  schedule  of  prices. 

Mr.  Habdt.  You  simply  had  an  option  to  extend  the  same  prices 
at  the  expiration  ofyour  first  five  years. 

The  Chaibmak.  Ijie  option,  I  suppose,  is  mutual  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No  ;  it  is  the  option  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  alone. 

Mr.  Habdt.  When  did  that  first  five  years  expire  ? 

Mr.  Palmier.  It  has  not  expired  yet.  Some  oi  the  contracts  expire 
in  1914  and  some  in  1915.     [Keading:] 

Di  Giorgio  and  others  conceived  the  plan  of  breaking  the  contracts  of  the 
United  Co..  of  securing  for  his  company  the  bananas  legally  contracted  to  the 
former,  and  of  destroying  the  rights  and  property  of  the  United  Co.  without 
any  regard  to  any  principles  of  right  or  law.  He  endeavored  to  do  this  in 
several  ways.  One  was  to  persuade  planters  that  the  contracts  with  the  United 
Co.  were  not  legal,  and  by  offering  a  higher  price  for  the  bananas  he  succeeded 
In  obtaining  many  of  them.  Ever  since  May,  1912,  his  company  has  been  taking 
from  Santa  Marta  many  thousand  bunches  legally  contracted  to  the  United  Co. 
The  idea  upon  which  he  claimed  that  the  contracts  were  invalid  Is  as  lacking 
hi  legal  foundation  as  it  is  in  morality  and  justice,  but  the  delays  of  the  law 
are  such  that  the  United  Co.,  patient  in  Its  trials  and  determined  to  secure  Its 
rights  by  resort  to  Judicial  determination  alone,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
the  decision  which  must  eventually  be  rendered  in  its  favor. 

Another  and  even  more  serious  scheme  was  to  break  the  contracts  throu^ 
transfers  of  the  estates.  The  plan  is  explained  at  length  In  the  affidavit  of 
Charles  W.  Sinners.  Esq.,  sent  by  Di  Giorgio  to  Santa  Marta  to  carry  It  into 
effect.  (See  Appendix,  p.  30.)  But  Mr.  Sinners,  when  he  came  to  understand 
what  he  was  expected  to  do,  declined,  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  nefarious  project 
The  scheme  is  briefly  explained  as  follows : 

The  uniform  form  of  contract,  adopted  by  the  association  of  planters  on  one 
side  and  the  United  Co.  on  the  other,  executed  by  more  than  SOO  planters,  and 
duly  registered  in  the  real  estate  records  as  deeds  are  registered,  contained  the 
following  provision: 
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'Abt.4.  The  planter  agrees  tbnt  in  the  case  of  sale  or  lease  of  his  plantf^tlon 
the  buyer  or  lessee  shall  be  bound  in  his  turn  to  comply  with  the  present  con- 
tract In  all  its  parts.  To  this  end  the  sellers  or  lessors  shall  cause  to  be  In- 
serted in  their  contracts  entered  into  by  them,  which  contracts  shall  be  public 
documents  and  of  which  legal  copies  shall  be  furnished  to  the  company,  the  fol- 
lowing clause:  'The  purchaser  (or  lessee)  declares  that  he  accepts  in  all  its 
parts  those  contracts  which  the  seller  (or  lessor)  has  made  with  the  United 
Fmit  Go.  respecting  the  sale  of  the  bananas  that  this  plantation  produces  or 
may  produce,  the  said  purchaser  (or  lessee),  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  being  sub- 
stituted fbr  the  seller  (or  lessor)  in  all  his  rights  and  all  his  obligations  arising 
from  the  said  contract' " 

The  legal  theory  was  advanced  that  failure  to  comply  with  this  provision 
would  result  in  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  seller,  but  that  the  buyer 
would  be  freed  from  the  contract  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  the  planter, 
who  had  signed  the  contract,  should  transfer  his  estate  by  a  deed,  inserting 
the  required  clause,  but  to  a  straw  man,  and  that  the  latter  should  transfer 
the  estate  by  deed  without  Inserting  the  clause  to  Di  Giorgio.  The  effect  in- 
tanded  was  to  relegate  the  United  Co.  to  a  claim  for  damages  against  the  straw 
man,  a  person  without  means  and  who  would  quickly  disappear,  leaving  the 
estate  in  the  hands  of  Di  Giorgio  free  from  the  contract. 

Following  this  plan,  Di  Giorgio  obtained  the  transfers  of  12  of  the  most 
valuable  estates  in  Santa  Marta.  They  contained  a  cultivated  area  of  3,186.2 
acres  and  a  total  area  of  4,286.16  acres,  from  which  he  estimated  the  production 
at  3,072,000  bunches  a  year.  The  transfers  were  actually  made  and  registered, 
and  Di  Giorgio  came  Into  possession  of  the  estates;  but  he  had  not  paid  for 
them  and  evidently  had  no  Intention  of  doing  so.  His  agent  in  Santa  Alarta 
had  given  him  drafts  in  payment,  and  when  the  drafts  were  presented  in  New 
York  they  were  not  paid. 

The  owners  of  the  estates  sent  their  representatives  to  New  York  and  they 
found  themselves  In  the  most  serious  predicament.  Di  Giorgio  had  possession 
of  the  estates  and  was  taking  away  the  bananas  without  payment.  To  get 
back  the  estates  the  owners  would  have  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  In 
Colombia,  and  with  the  law's  delays  is  that  country  they  knew  that  years 
would  elapse  before  they  could  regain  possession.  In  the  mean  time  all  the 
bananas,  worth  on  Di  Giorgio's  own  figures  $760,720  a  year,  would  go  to  him. 
Th^  suddenly  appreciated  the  astounding  result  of  their  foolish  action  but 
they  were  helpless  and  in  the  absolute  control  of  a  man  whom  they  had  come 
to  regard  as  untrustworthy  and  unscrupulous. 

After  drafts  had  been  protested  and  remained  unpaid,  and  the  planters  were 
convinced  that  the  drafts  would  not  be  paid,  the  planters  sought  another  pur- 
chaser. First  requesting  an  intermediary  to  secure  an  audience,  they  came  in 
person  to  Boston  to  apply  to  the  United  Ck).  for  assistance.  After  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  and  after  being  assured  and  satisfying  themselves 
that  no  rights  of  anyone  else  were  being  transgressed,  the  United  Co.  agreed 
to  purchase  the  same  estates  at  the  same  prices,  upon  delivery  of  satisfactory 
titles.  Can  anyone  criticize  such  action?  Certainly  the  officers  of  the  United 
Co.  would  have  been  most  derelict  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  if  they 
had  failed  to  protect  their  company  and  its  stockholders  from  the  stupendous 
calamity  that  was  threatened.  Nevertheless,  their  action  was  taken  with  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Atlantic  C^o.,  and  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly,  then  or  at  any  time  before  or  since,  have  they  ever  done  or 
suggested  anything  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  Atlantic  (Jo. 

A  copy  of  one  of  the  agreements  of  purchase  is  found  in  the  appendix,  page  34. 
The  planters  returned  to  New  York  and  finally  persuaded  Di  Giorgio  to  return 
their  properties. 

As  a  result  the  United  Co.  has  become  the  owner  of  estates  at  very  high 
prices  which  it  did  not  wish  to  buy,  it  has  had  to  abandon  its  policy  of  com- 
munity interest  on  which  the  banana  industry  in  Santa  Marta  was  developed, 
and  still  suffers  the  wrong  of  having  many  thousand  bunches  of  its  contracted 
bananas  taken  every  week  by  the  Atlantic  €k).  As  an  example  of  the  patient 
forbearance  of  the  United  Co.  under  most  aggravating  conditions.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  all  the  said  bananas  have  to  be  transported  for  many  miles  over 
railways  built  and  owned  exclusively  by  the  United  Ck).  on  its  own  lands,  which 
are  not  subject  in  any  way  to  the  public  service.  The  United  Co.  relies  solely 
upon  the  relief  to  be  gained  through  Judicial  determination  of  tl<e  courta 
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which  eventually  and  surely  will  right  the  wrongs,  though  the  losses  can  never 
be  made  good. 

•The  Santa  Marta  episode  has  undoubtedly  cost  the  Atlantic  Go.  dearly,  it 
has  destroyed  the  confidence  of  his  associates  in  Di  Giorgio,  and  must  have 
injured  both  his  company  and  himself  in  many  way& 

C08TA  JUCA. 

Coucurrently  with  his  oi)eratlons  lu  Santa  Marta,  Di  Giorgio  attempted 
similar  operations  in  Costa  Rica.  There  also  bananas  were  contracted  to  the 
United  Co.,  which,  with  its  predecessors  in  title,  had  originated,  developed,  ofnd 
encouraged  the  business.  To-day  banana  growing  is  an  enormous  Industry  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  by  far  the  principal  one.  The  United  Co.  has  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  there,  not  only  in  making  its  own  plantations,  but  in  build- 
ings railways,  doclcs,  the  port  and  muuicl{>ality  of  Port  Limou,  sanitation  works, 
.hospitals,  telephone  lines,  and  very  many  works  of  all  kinds.  The  industry  has 
revolutionized  the  entire  Republic,  and  the  income  derived  directly  from  the 
export  tax  on  bananas  (voluntarily  offered  by  the  United  Co.)  and  indirectly 
from  the  import  duties  on  increased  merchandise,  have  made  the  Republic  solvent 
and  flourishing.  Costa  Rica  to-day  is  a  thriving,  busy,  progressive  community, 
and  its  advance  is  due  very  largely  to  the  banana  business  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co. 

To  the  United  Co.  Costa  Rica  is  its  most  important  tropical  interest,  and 
its  enormous  investment  there,  as  well  as  its  entire  business,  is  dependent  upon 
the  supply  of  bananas,  and  consequently  to  a  large  extent  upon  its  banana  con- 
tracts. 

The  Atlantic  Co.  through  its  representative,  a  former  manager  of  the  United 
lUo.,  attempted  In  various  ways  to  obtain  the  bananas  which  were  contracted  to 
the  United  Co.,  although  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  unoontract€»d 
oananas  open  to  its  purchase.  But  in  Costa  Rica  property  rights  are  uniformly 
respected,  and  the  Atlantic  Co.  could  only  obtain  contracted  bananas  by  resort- 
ing to  devious  and  hidden  methods.  It  went  so  far,  however,  as  to  announce 
openly  that  it  would  accept  and  purchase  (at  higher  than  contract  prices)  all 
bananas  offered,  without  inquiring  wh^ice  they  came.  This  induced  irre- 
sponsible persons  to  obtain  surreptitiously  bananas  both  from  conniving  con- 
tracted planters,  as  well  as  by  theft  from  the  plantations  of  the  United  Co. 
Such  open  and  shameless  disregard  of  right,  with  the  manifest  provocation  to 
disturbances  of  the  peace,  instantly  excited  public  condemnation,  and  the  Gov* 
emment  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate.  The  investigation  commenced 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1912,  and,  while  the  United  Co.  aided  it  by  the  fulleet 
Information  and  assistance  in  every  way,  the  Atlantic  Co.  failed  to  answer  the 
commission's  questions  or  to  furnish  it  with  the  information  concerning  its 
activities  which  the  commission  requested.  Finally,  while  the  investigation  was 
proceeding  and  before  it  was  finished,  the  Atlantic  Co.  announced  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  it  to  continue.  The  commission  reported  setting  forth  the 
above  facts  and  commending  the  United  Co.  in  every  particular. 

As  an  incidental  result  of  the  Investigation  it  was  brought  out  that  a  large 
number  of  planters  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  having  contracts  with  the 
United  Co.  The  president  of  the  Republic  personally  requested  the  manager  of 
the  United  Co.  to  grant  contracts  with  all  the  planters,  and  the  manager  agreed 
to  do  so. 

Meanwhile  DI  Giorgio  had  sought  to  acquire  the  Costa  Rican  plantations  of 
Lindo  Bros. 

LINDO  BB08. 

Cecil  Vemor  Llndo,  formerly  an  employee  of  Minor  C.  Keith,  was  encouraged 
by  the  latter  to  commence  planting  bananas  in  Costa  Rica.  He  was  Industrious 
and  enterprising  and  eventually  acquired  and  planted  large  plantations  of 
bananas  there.  The  United  Fruit  Go.  encouraged  him  in  every  way,  since  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  company  to  encourage  and  develop  local 
interest  in  raising  bananas  in  the  tropical  countries. 

In  developing  their  banana  plantations  Llndo  Bros,  incurred  large  financial 
obligations  and  from  time  to  time  applied  to  the  Unit^  Fruit  Co.  for  assistance. 
In  1910  the  United  Fruit  Co.  loaned  Lindo  Bros.  $1,000,000. 

In  1911  Di  Giorgio  approached  Llndo  Broa  with  the  idea  of  purchasing  their 
plantations,  although  the  bananas  were  all  contracted  to  the  United  Co.  until 
July,  1014.   The  United  Fruit  Co.  was  not  aware  that  Undo  Bros,  desired  to  eell. 
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Di  Giorgio  approached  Cecil  Liudo  and  opened  negotiations  to  purcbaae  the 
properties  of  the  firm  and  certain  other  properties  of  other  planters  for  $3,- 
800,000.  The  consideration  was  to  be  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  securities,  but 
Lindo  was  assured  that  the  total  value  of  the  consideration  offered  was  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  $3,600,000  in  cash,  as  it  was  understood  that  the  said  amount 
was  the  minimum  price. 

On  October  27,  1011,  Cecil  Vemor  Lindo,  without  authority  from  his  partner, 
Augustus  A.  Lindo,  gave  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  a  written  option 
until  August,  1912,  to  purchase  the  properties  for  the  said  sum.  When  Augustus 
A.  Lindo  learned  that  the  option  had  been  given  he  was  very  much  opposed.  He 
claimed  that  he  was  not  bound,  but  nevertheless,  since  his  brother  had  com- 
mitted himself,  he  intended  to  abide  by  his  brother's  act.  It  was  obvious  also 
that  the  document  signed  by  Cecil  Lindo  was  merely  an  option,  given  without 
any  payment,  promise,  or  other  consideration,  and  could  have  been  revolted  at 
any  moment.  Still  both  Messrs.  Lindo  decided  that,  since  Cecil  Lindo  had 
signed  such  an  instrument,  their  honor  required  them  to  give  Di  Giorgio  the  full 
opportunity  offered,  although  well  understanding  that  there  was  no  legal 
obligation. 

The  consideration  to  be  paid  for  the  properties  was  as  follows : 

(a)  $400,000  first  mortgage  convertible  6  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co. 

(5)  $1,500,000  in  common  stock  of  said  company. 

(c)  $1,600,000  in  caslL 

id)  All  moneys  spent  by  Undo  Bros,  after  October  1,  3911,  in  new  cultiva- 
tions or  other  capital  expenditures  not  fairly  chargeable  to  working  account 
for  ordinary  running  expenses. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgages,  upward  of  $000,000,  was  to  be  retained  out  of 
the  cash. 

Cecil  Lindo  was  to  be  the  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  to  manage  all  the  properties  acquired  from  Lindo  Bros,  and 
all  other  properties  nnd  business  which  the  Atlantic  Co.  should  acquire  there. 

Lindo  Bros,  guaranteed  that  the  properties  covered  by  the  option  had  earned 
daring  the  preceding  six  years  an  average  annual  net  profit  of  not  lees  than 
$300,000. 

At  the  time  this  option  was  signed,  the  capitalization  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  was 
as  follows: 

$15,000,000  par  value  of  common  stock,  of  which  $7,500,000  was  issued, 
$5,000,000  reserved  for  conversion  of  bonds,  and  $2,500,000  to  be  issued  at  par 
for  cash  or  property. 

The  company  had  authorized  $5,000,000  first  mortgage  6  per  cent  convertible 
gold  bonds,  of  which  $2,500,000  had  been  issued,  the  remainder  being  reserved 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  property  under  strict  restrictions. 

The  ^,500,000  stock  to  be  paid  for  the  Lindo  properties  would  have  in- 
creaeed  the  amount  total  issued  to  $9,000,000. 

Mr.  Lindo  calculated  that  as  the  income  from  his  properties  alone  was  sufll- 
dent  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued,  to  wit.  $150,000,  twice  over,  the 
stock  had  a  real  value.  The  estimated  income  of  the  Atlantic  Co.  for  1912, 
$750,000  (without  including  the  Donald  Steamship  Co.),  which  added  to  the 
earnings  from  his  properties  of  over  $300,000  at  least,  left,  after  deducting  bond 
interest,  $900  000,  or  10  per  cent  on  the  stock  for  the  first  year.  Lindo  had 
reason  to  believe  Di  Glorgio's  protestation  that  the  stock  would  be  worth  par, 
with  prospects  of  a  greater  value  in  future,  and  that  the  consideration  proposed 
was  of  a  cash  value  of  at  least  $3,500,000. 

Di  Giorgio  sent  accountants  and  appraisers  to  Costa  Rica  in  December,  who 
verified  Mr.  Lindo's  statements  and  rendered  a  highly  favorable  report.  There- 
upon Mr.  Lindo.  In  Costa  Rica,  in  anticipation  of  the  authority  to  be  vested  in 
him  ns  the  general  manager  of  the  company  In  Costa  Rica,  and  relying  upon  the 
provision  for  repayment  in  the  option  agreement,  bought  additional  banana 
plantations,  and  agreed  to  pay  therefor  $1,120,000  in  cash.  On  January  29, 
1912,  Mr.  Lindo  left  Costa  Rica  for  New  York,  and  at  once  advised  Di  Giorgio 
of  the  purchases,  and  requested  that  the  company  take  them  over  and  pay  the 
purchase  price.  Di  Giorgio  answered  that  it  was  Impossible  for  the  company  to 
consider  a  new  investment  of  over  a  million  dollars,  especially  since  the  com- 
pany had  not  been  able  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  comply  with  the  option. 

Mr.  Lindo  remained  in  New  York  until  March  7,  and  exerted  his  efforts  and 
influence  to  assist  in  raising  the  necessary  funds.  On  March  7  he  sailed  for 
Europe  on  other  important  business.    On  March  21  Di  Giorgio  sent  Mr.  Lindo 
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a  cable  of  145  words,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  bankers  demanded  a  change 
in  the  option,  and  requested  Mr.  Lindo  to  accept  it  by  cable.  The  i»x>posed 
changes  were  so  radical  and  so  unfavorable  to  Mr.  Llndo  that  he  declined  to 
consider  them.  He  returned  to  New  York  on  the  25th  of  April,  expecting  to 
dose  the  agi*eement.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  Di  Giorgio  presented  him 
with  a  new  form  of  option  upon  wholly  different  terms,  running  to  Di  Giorgio 
personally.  At  the  same  time  Di  Giorgio  delivered  a  letter  from  the  Atlantic 
Go.  accompanying  the  new  option  and  advising  that  this  one  canceled  the  former. 

The  conditions  of  the  new  option  were  luacceptable,  because  it  was  proposed 
that  Lindo  Bros,  should  accept  common  stock  which  was  to  be  subject  to  an 
enormous  issue  of  preferred  stock,  as  well  as  inflated  by  the  exorbitant  issue  of 
15,400,000  of  stock  for  bankers'  commissions. 

Mr.  Lindo  found  himself  in  a  most  embarrassing  and  difficult  dilenuna.  nie 
title  to  his  own  lands  was  encumbered  by  the  option  agreement  which,  it  was 
clear,  would  not  be  exercised.  The  other  lands  had  not  yet  been  paid  for,  and 
he  was  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  raise  $1,020,000  in  cash.  Meanwhile  the 
stock  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Go.,  of  par  value  of  |100  per  share,  had  fallen  in 
the  market  to  about  $5  per  share,  and  was  undoubtedly  worthless.  On  the 
value  at  that  time  the  consideration  which  he  might  have  received  for  his 
valuable  properties  was  certainly  not  over  $2,000,000.  Mr.  Lindo  had  other 
large  financial  commitments  and  other  large  enterprises  requiring  money.  To 
keep  his  credit  good  was  essential,  and  he  was  obliged  by  financial  necessities 
and  considerations  to  find  some  way  of  borrowing  money.  His  own  lands  also 
were  covered  by  the  first  mortgage  to  the  United  Fmit  Go.,  but  the  title  to  the 
new  lands  would  be  free  when  paid  for.  He  therefore  thought  that  by  com- 
bining the  titles  of  oil  into  one  ownership  there  would  be  sufficient  value  to 
support  new  loans  if  he  could  create  a  bankable  security.  The  only  practicable 
way  to  accomplish  this  was  through  the  means  of  a  corporation,  which  could 
issue  mortgage  bonds  secured  by  a  trust  deed  to  a  trust  company  in  customary 
form.  Mr.  lindo  decided  to  follow  this  course.  He  therefore  organised  a  cor- 
poration and  agreed  to  convey  the  lands  to  it,  but  subject  to  the  option  and 
rights  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Go.  Immediately  he  informed  Di  Giorgio,  but 
explained  that  the  rights  of  the  Atlantic  Go.  were  carefully  preserved  and 
protected.  Di  Giorgio  Informed  him  that  such  action  was  against  the  interest 
of  the  Atlantic  Go.,  since  the  public  would  think  that  th^  had  not  been  able 
to  exercise  the  option,  and  he  proposed  to  publish  everywhere  that  the  Ldndos 
had  been  the  ones  to  repudiate  their  agreement  This  Di  Giorgio  did,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  tactics  DI  Giorgio  Instituted  two  lawsuits  against  Lindo 
Broa,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Gosta  Rico,  in  both  of  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  Atlantic  Go.  determined  to  exercise  the  option.  Lindo  Bros,  answered 
that  the  appropriate  way  to  exercise  the  option  was  to  pay  the  consideration, 
and  called  upon  the  Atlantic  Go.  to  do  so.  The  court  in  Gosta  Rica  decided 
the  same  thing. 

The  Atlantic  Fruit  Go.  would  not  or  could  not  pay  the  consideration,  and 
finally  a  compromise  was  effected  between  Llndo  Bros,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Atlantic  Go.  iu  Gosta  Rica,  and  all  claims  of  the  Atlantic  Go.  against 
Undo  Bros.,  or  having  to  do  with  the  lauds  covered  by  the  option  agreement, 
were  voluntarily  released  and  canceled. 

The  foregoing  facts  respecting  the  transactions  between  Messrs.  Lindo  and 
DI  Giorgio  are  drawn  from  a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Gecll  Lindo  in  Costa 
Rica 

The  Ignited  Fruit  Co.  was  not  concerned  In  these  transactions.  All  the  plan- 
tations covered  by  the  option  were  under  contract  to  deliver  their  bananas  to 
the  United  Co.  until  July,  1914,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  fact  that  no  way 
could  be  found  of  breaking  these  contracts  was  a  substantial  reason  why  DI 
Giorgio  decided  not  to  take  them  over.  Possibly  his  associates  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  existence  of  the  contracts,  or  else  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  could  be  released  through  the  same  process  as  was  attempted  in  Santa 
Marta. 

Now,  if  you  will  be  patient  for  three  minutes  more  I  should  like 
to  explain  to  you  the  exact  relations  between  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
and  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  Mr.  di  Giorgio  and  Mr.  Sickles 
both  intimated  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  had  used  its  influence  or 
made  some  suggestion  looking  to  getting  the  Hamburg- American  to 
break  its  contract  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.    That  was  absolutely 
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not  true.  Mr.  di  Giorgio  knows  nothing  about  it,  and  he  attempted 
only  to  give  a  hearsay  statement.  The  best  way  for  me  to  convince 
this  Gcxiunittee  of  the  absolute  lack  of  foundation  for  that  statement 
is  by  going  back  a  little  and  showing  you  the  relations  that  existed 
between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  ex- 
actly what  their  relations  were  and  what  they  are  at  the  present 
moment.    [Heading :] 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN    LINE. 

In  1899,  when  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  formed,  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  one  of 
Its  organizers,  had  a  contract  with  the  Atlas  Line,  so  called,  under  which  the 
Atlas  Line  employed  various  boats  in  carrying  bananas  into  New  York.  This 
contract  was  taken  over  and  continued  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  Later  the 
Haaibnrg-American  Line  purchased  the  Atlas  Line. 

Ortirinnlly  the  United  Fruit  Co.  owned  no  boats.  Its  bananas  were  trans- 
ported  on  chartered  boats  and  by  the  Atlas  Line.  It  became  necessary,  however, 
to  bnild  boats  especially  designed  for  the  banana  trade,  and  the  United  Co. 
proceeded  to  build  many  large  ocean  steamers.  In  the  mean  time,  ocean  trans- 
portation In  the  Caribbean  waters  enormously  increased,  due  very  largely  to 
the  business  of  the  United  Co.,  and  in  1911  the  latter  company  found  itself  with 
a  large  fleet  of  ocean  steamers  equipped  for  ocean  transportation  and  confined 
to  the  Caribbean  waters.  A  revision  of  the  agreements  with  the  Atlas  Line 
became  necessary,  and  long  and.  serious  negotiations  extending  over  many 
months  ensued  between  the  officers  of  the  two  companies. 

The  United  Co.  desired  to  extend  the  banana  trade  into  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  and  sought  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  to  be  associated 
with  it  in  that  enterprise.  The  United  Co.  was  willing  to  continue  to  give  the 
Hamburg-American  Co.  the  carriage  of  the  same  quantities  of  bananas  to  the 
United  States  as  were  then  being  carried  by  the  Atlas  Line,  but  was  unwilling 
to  agree  to  increase  the  amoimts,  as  this  would  have  deprived  its  own  ships  of 
freight.  The  Hamburg-American  Co.  claimed  that  the  Atlas  Line  vessels  were 
old  and  small  and  should  be  replaced  eventually  by  newer  and  larger  vessels. 
Here  there  was  a  direct  conflict  of  interest,  and  there  seemed  no  way  of 
adjusting  it  except  through  the  sale  of  the  Atlas  Line  to  the  United  Co.  In 
order  to  solve  the  difficulty  and  enable  an  arrangement  to  be  made  for  the  the 
European  business,  which  promised  to  be  extensive  and  neeuied  of  much  greater 
importance  to  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  than  the  Atlas  Linens  business,  the 
president  of  the  United  Co.  offered  as  a  last  resort  to  purchase  the  Atlas  Line« 
Bat  this  suggestion  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  and, 
as  no  other  satisfactory  solution  was  found,  the  existing  agreements  came  to 
an  end  on  December  81,  1911. 

Nevertheless,  the  officers  of  the  United  Co.  always  cherished  the  hope  that 
negotiations  for  the  Euroi)ean  business  would  some  time  be  reopened. 

In  the  spring  of  1912  an  opportunity  to  reopen  such  negotiations  was  brought 
about  through  the  medium  of  disinterested  third  parties,  and  representatives  of 
the  United  Co.  met  representatives  of  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  in  New  York 
for  an  informal  discussion.  The  whole  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  companies,  which  had  been  intimately  associated  together  In  the  banana 
bnsineflB  without  interruption  for  over  12  years,  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It 
seemed  that  some  misunderstanding  existed.  The  German  company  did  not 
appreciate  that  the  United  Co.  was  principally  interested  in  developing  the 
Bnropean  banana  trade,  and  desired  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale.  The  funda- 
mental proposition  was  that  the  United  Co.  should  furnish  the  bananas,  the 
Qerman  company  should  furnish  the  ocean  steamers  for  transportation,  and 
both  shonld  unite  and  cooperate  in  introducing  and  extending  the  business  in 
Bnrope.  In  order  to  assure  the  German  company  of  its  sincerity,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  United  Co.  submitted  the  following  definite  suggestion,  to  be 
transmitted  by  cable  to  Hamburg,  to  wit : 

"  Memorandum, 

''The  United  Fruit  Co.  will  agree  to  join  the  Hamburg- American  Line  in 
introducing  and  developing  on  a  large  scale  the  banana  trade  into  Germany  and 
northern  Europe,  except  Great  Britain.  Except  as  to  three  steamers,  as  stated 
below,  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will  agree  to  transport  for  long  term,  say  10  years, 
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with  the  option  of  renewal  by  Hamburg-American  for  father  10  years,  upon 
2  years'  notice,  all  bananas  destined  for  said  countries,  in  vessels  of  Hamburs- 
Amerlcan  Line,  at  fair  rates,  and  upon  other  reasonable  details  to  be  agreed. 

"The  Hamburg-American  Line  will  be  free  to  transport  bananas  for  same 
countries  received  from  other  producers. 

"All  bananas  owned  or  controlled  carried  by  either  party  destined  for  said 
countries  shall  be  sold  through  the  agency  of  a  distributing  company,  whldi 
shall  be  owned  and  financed  one-half  by  each  party,  and  which  shall  endeavor 
to  develop  banana  business  in  most  profitable  manner  throughout  said  countries. 
Both  parties  shall  cooperate  with  influence  and  experience  in  making  company 
successful.  The  company  shall  be  governed:  by  two  managers,  and  the  one  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  receipt,  distribution,  and  sale  of  bananas  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

*'  The  distributing  company  shall  sell  on  commission  for  account  of  shippers, 
for  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  commission. 

"The  United  Fruit  Co.  may  use  its  three  ships  now  under  constnietlon  in 
the  trade;  all  other  tonnage  shall  be  supplied  by  the  Hamburg-American  Go. 
The  business  shall  start  with  a  fixed  service,  which  shall  be  increased  under 
reasonable  provisions  by  mutual  consent  as  the  trade  develops.  All  ships  shall 
be  suitable  in  construction  and  equipment  according  to  best  standards." 

That  memorandum  represents  the  desires  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
some  of  which  we  hope  to  carry  out.  There  is  a  tremendous  field  for 
the  banana  trade  in  northern  Europe,  and  to  take  advantage  of  it 
requires  a  very  large  fleet  of  ocean  steamers.  The  United  Fruit  CJo. 
does  not  desire  to  increase  its  fleet;  it  now  has  as  many  steamers  as  it 
wants.  It  desires  the  help  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  to  fur- 
nish the  transportation,  the  Hamburg- American  Line  especially  be- 
cause they  are  the  company  that  is  so  influential  in  the  local  markets. 
We  have  had  that  idea  in  mind,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  have 
visited  the  officers  of  the  Hamourg- American  Line  in  Europe  from 
time  to  time  and  this  is  still  being  considered,  and  I  hope  something 
will  come  of  it.  That  was  the  suggestion  which  I  drew  up  at  that 
time  and  handed  to  the  representative  of  the  Hamburg- American 
Line. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  is  the  date  of  that  cable? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  was  in  June,  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  di  Giorgio  said  that  the  Hamburg- American 
Co.  offered  him  $150,000  to  cancel  that  contract  they  had  with  the 
Hamburg- American  Co. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  leading  up  to  that,  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  that  suggestion  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1912 — 
April,  1912, 1  think.    [Reading:] 

After  the  above  meuiornndiim  bad  been  transmitted,  the  representative  of 
the  German  Go.  requested  a  proposition  to  be  made  regarding  the  Atlas  Jjlne. 
It  bad  transpired  at  the  meetings  that  the  German  Co.  had  made  some  agree- 
ment with  tlie  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  to  carry  bananas  for  It.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  not  disclosed  to  the  United  Co.  nor  Icnown  to 
it.  but  It  was  stated  that  the  agreement  had  a  term  of  years  to  run.  The 
representatives  of  the  United  Co.  were  extremely  reluctant  to  attempt  to  comply 
with  the  new  request,  but  finally  endeavored  to  do  so  by  renewing  the  original 
offer  to  purchase  the  Atlas  Line,  but  with  the  distinct  provision  that  the  rights 
of  the  Atlantic  Co.  should  not  be  impaired  or  Injured*  in  any  way.  The  sug- 
gestion which  they  finally  mode  was  as  follows: 

"  Memorandum, 


tt 


*  Atlas  Line. — The  United  Fruit  Co.  is  willing  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Atlas  Line,  so  called,  including  the  boats  now  engaged  in  the  service,  that 
are  equipped  with  refrigeration  and  suitable  for  the  transportation  of  bananas, 
and  the  good  will.    The  price  to  be  paid  should  include — 
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'*{a)  Reasonable  price  for  the  boats  purchased,  and  (&)  reasonable  snm  for 
the  good  will. 

"  In  case  the  parties  can  not  agree,  the  price  should  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration, it  being  understood  that  deduction  from  the  purchase  price  of  the 
boats  is  to  be  made  for  the  refrigerating  apparatus  heretofore  paid  for  by 
the  United  Fruit  Ck>.  The  value  of  the  good  will  should  be  based  upon  the 
Tolume  and  profits  of  the  business.  As  an  element  of  value  of  the  good  will, 
there  should  be  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
not  to  engage  in  the  ser^'ice  performed  by  the  Atlas  Line,  such  agreement  to 
be  legal  according  to  the  rules  of  law  in  force  in  the  United  States. 

*'We  are  informed  that  the  Hamburg-American  Line  has  a  contract  with 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  As  the  latter  is  a  competitor  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  such  competitor  or  in- 
vade its  rights  or  transgress  in  any  manner  the  letter  or  spirit  of  United 
States  laws.  So  far  as  this  consideration  is  involved,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  approval  of  Senator  Spooner,  or  of  equally  eminent  counsel  represent- 
ing the  Hamburg-American  Co.,  shall  be  obtained. 

*'  On  account  of  legal  requirements,  the  purchase  of  the  Atlas  Line  must  be 
made  by  some  corporation  foreign  to  the  United  States,  depending  upon  the 
nationality  of  the  ships  purchased. 

**  European  Inuiness. — The  United  Fruit  Co.  will  Join  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line  in  developing  the  banana  trade  in  Oermany  and  in  other  countries  of 
northern  Europe.  A  suggestion  has  already  been  made  to  formulate  the  gen- 
eral principles  for  such  an  arrangment.  Such  suggestion  is  subject  to  reason- 
able modifications  in  the  interest  of  both  parties,  as  future  negotiations  may 
develop.  The  service  may  begin  with  a  fortnightly  and  possibly  a  weekly 
sailing,  depending  upon  the  available  supply  of  bananas.  With  mutual  cooper- 
ation, the  supply  should  be  augmented  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
as  it  develops. 

**  In  case  these  general  principles  are  accepted,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
detailed  negotiations  be  undertaken  in  Europe,  through  the  officers  of  Elders  ft 
FjrfTes,  who  are  especially  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  European 
trade. 

^  It  is  understood  that  both  parties  would  cooperate  to  make  the  business  of 
each  successfttl,  but  without  any  agreements  which  in  terms  or  in  spirit  would 
be  regarded  as  repugnant  to  law." 

The  purpose  of  the  final  clause  was  to  relieve  the  United  Co.  from  the  neces- 
sity of  Joining  any  of  the  steamship  "  conferences,"  so  called. 

There  was  no  immediate  result  from  these  interviews.  I^ter,  however,  in 
September,  1912,  when  the  president  of  the  United  Co.  made  his  annual  trip  to 
confer  with  the  officers  of  the  English  branch  of  the  United  Co.  in  London,  an 
interview  was  arranged  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  Hamburg-American  Co. 
in  London.  At  this  Interview  a  full  discussion  occurred,  the  principles  of  the 
European  trade  seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  agreed  to,  but  it  was  deemed  unde- 
sirable to  arrange  for  that  without  including  some  arrangement  covering  the 
Atlas  Line.  The  German  company  again  declined  to  consider  a  sale;  and,  as 
no  way  was  apparent  to  make  any  other  arrangement,  the  negotiations  ended. 

During  the  discuspions  it  became  evident  that  if  the  AtJas  Line  were  free  an 
arrangement  could  probably  have  been  made  for  a  contract  whereby  the  Atlas 
Line  could  continue  to  carry  bananas  for  the  United  Co.  as  formerly.  But  the 
Atlas  Line  was  not  free.  With  the  desire  to  make  it  so,  and  thus  enable  the 
arrangements  for  the  European  business,  with  its  enormous  possibilities  and 
importance,  to  be  consummated,  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  offered  the  Atlantic 
Co.  a  large  sum  to  cancel  their  contract.  The  offer  was  made  entirely  volun- 
tarily by  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  and  without  any  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  or  any  of  its  officers.  The  offer  was  declined;  and,  as 
the  Hamburg- American  Co.  adhered  to  its  determination,  the  negotiations  ended. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  renewed  when  a  favorable  opportunity  is  presented. 

Right  on  that  line  I  have  a  short  statement  by  Mr.  Preston,  specifi- 
cally answering  Mr.  SickePs  statement,  which  I  should  like  to  read 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  last  clause  you  say — 

During  the  discussions  it  became  evident  that  if  the  Atlas  Line  was  free  an 
arrangement  could  probably  have  been  made  for  a  contract  whereby  the  Atlas 
Line  could  continue  to  carry  bananas  for  the  United  Co.  as  formerly. 
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Why  was  not  the  Atlas  Lane  free  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  Because  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  made  the  con- 
tract with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  whereby  the  Atlantic 
Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  had  a  rig^t  to  the  space  on  the  Atlas  Line 
for  a  term  of  years.  I  do  not  know  what  those  arrangements  are, 
because  nobody  has  ever  told  me,  except  that  Mr.  Sickel  once  said 
that  the  agreement  with  the  Atlantic  Co.  was  similar  to  the  agree- 
ment that  formerly  existed  with  the  Atlantic  Co.,  and  which  ended 
on  December  31, 1911. 

The  Chairman.  This  space  at  that  time  was  controlled  by  the  At- 
lantic Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  under  contract  with  the  Mamburg- 
American  Co.? 

Mr.  Palmer.  In  August,  1911,  as  Mr.  Sickel  testified,  he  made  a 
contract  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  whereby  they  would 
have  the  space  on  the  Atlas  Line  after  December  81, 1911. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  term  of  years? 

Mr.  Palmer.  For  a  term  of  years:  and  Uiat  the  contract  which 
was  made  at  that  time  is  the  reason  wny  the  Atlas  Line  was  not  free 
in  August,  1912. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  difficulty  in  consummating  the 
negotiations  between  your  company  and  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  could  not  close 
the  negotiations.  Something  had  transpired  which  I  know  nothing 
personally  about,  but  which  appears  in  Mr.  Preston's  statement,  and 
that  is  this:  That  the  manager  of  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  in 
New  York  had  given  Mr.  di  Giorgio,  or  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.,  some  letter  stating  that  their  company  would  not  make  any 
arrangements  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
scope  of  that  was,  but  that  appears  more  accurately  stated  in  Mr. 
Preston's  statement,  and  I  would  like  to  read  that,  if  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  true,  then,  that  the  Hamburg-American 
Co.  did  offer  the  Atlantic  Co.  a  large  sum  of  money 

Mr.  Palmer.  $160,000. 

The  Chairman.  To  cancel  the  contract? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Tlie  CiiAiRAiAN.  I  infer  from  what  Mr.  di  Giorgio  says  that  that 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  so  as  to  clear  up 
the  situation  and  get  control  of  the  space  in  the  Atlas  Line  boats  and 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  this  contemplated  arrangement  between 
the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  not  true. 

The  Chairbian.  I  say,  that  is  what  I  infer  from  his  statement. 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  implication  from  what  Mr.  di  Giorgio  said  is 
to  thnt  effect.  It  is  to  deny  that  implication  that  I  have  gone  to  this 
length.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  di 
Giorgio's  statement  was  purely  hearsay.  He  knows  nothing  except 
what  he  understood  from  hearsay.  He  does  not  say  that  money  was 
offered  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  or  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  Mr.  Preston  was  there,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  he  was  there  himself. 

Mr.  Palmer.  He  drew  conclusions  that  were  contrary  to  the  facts. 
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The  Chaibman.  lie  felt  that  if  the  Hamburg- American  were  in- 
duced to  violate  its  contracts  it  would  be  ruinous  to  him,  and  he  was 
made  this  offer,  which  he  refused  to  accept. 

]^{r.  Palmes.  It  would  not  be  ruinous  to  him  at  all.  It  would  help 
him  to  get  rid  of  that  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed.  You  say  you  have  Mr.  Preston's 
statement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Here  is  a  statement  from  Mr.  Preston  on  that  same 
point.     It  is  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  sworn  to  before  a  notary 

Eublic,  but  I  found  there  were  two  lines  left  out  in  copying,  which  I 
ave  written  in  in  my  handwriting,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  have  it 
resworn. 

(The  statement  referred  to  was  marked  "  Exhibit  No.  125  "  and 
was  read  by  Mr.  Palmer  as  follows:) 

Exhibit  No.  125. 

United  States  or  Ahebica, 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  City  0/  Boston,  ss: 

Andrew  W.  Preston,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says : 

I  am  the  president  of  the  United  Fruit  Co..  and  have  been  such  since  its  or- 
ganization. I  have  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  6.  Sickel,  vice  director  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Joseph 
dl  Giorgio,  president  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  relative  to  certain  negotiations 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  between  representatives  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  and  of  the  United  Fruit  Co..  in  London,  in  September,  1912. 

Preliminarily  I  will  state  that  in  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  neither  I  nor  my  associates  ever  had  any  Intention  or  desire  to 
Interfere  with  any  existing  arrangement  between  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  nor  had  we  any  knowledge  that  such 
negotiations  contemplated  or  would  necessitate  any  such  thing. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line  had  had  very  impor- 
tant operating  agreements  together,  which  had  been  in  force  and  had  been  car- 
ried out  by  both  parties  for  over  12  years,  but  which  came  to  !in  end  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1911.  In  April,  1912,  informal  conferences  looking  to  a  resumption  of 
business  relations  between  the  two  companies  took  place  in  New  York,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  suggested  that  there  be  a  conference  between  Herr  Ballin,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  and  myself,  either  in  New  York 
or  liondon — preferably  In  London.  I  accepted  the  suggestion  and,  accompanied 
by  Vice  President  M.  C.  Keith,  went  to  London,  and  there  met  Herr  Ballin  and 
several  other  directors  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  at  their  hotel. 

The  conference  opened  by  Herr  Ballin  stating  that  they  were  ready  to  nego- 
tiate for  new  business  and  suggesting  that  all  past  business  relations  between 
the  two  companies  be  forgotten.  In  this  suggestion  I  acquiesced,  stating  that 
we  would  consider  the  relations  between  the  two  companies  commenced  on 
September  25,  1912,  the  date  of  the  conference.  Herr  Ballin  then  asked  what 
business  we  had  to  offer  in  the  European  and  American  trade.  I  replied  by 
saying  that  the  combined  business  we  had  to  offer  amounted  to  approximately 
11,500.000  yearly,  and  to  handle  it  would  require  the  construction  by  them 
of  more  steamers  adapted  to  the  trade.  They  discussed  among  themselves  the 
cost  and  probable  delivery  date  of  such  equipment,  and  In  connection  with  this 
we  offered  to  turn  over  to  them  three  of  the  new  steamers  we  then  had  under 
construction  until  such  time  as  they  could  replace  them  by  building  others, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  we  concluded  the  arrangement  they  would 
place  their  orders  immediately  for  such  new  ships.  They  suggested  that  such 
an  arrangement  should  be  for  a  period  of  15  years,  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  accepted  by  us  at  that  time,  but  left  open  for  further  discussion.  A  large 
portion  of  the  time  at  this  first  conference  was  taken  up  in  discussing  what 
arrangement  could  be  made  respecting  the  fruit-producing  company  known  as 
the  Hamburg-Colombian  Banana  Co.,  located  at  Darien,  Colombia,  in  which 
they  had  a  half  interest.  We  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this  point,  and 
at  their  request  adjourned  to  meet  the  next  day.  During  the  whole  of  the 
first  day's  conference  not  an  intimation  was  given  by  them  that  they  were 
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under  any  obligation  to  or  contract  with  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Go. 
which  prevented  them  from  contracting  with  ub,  and  we  assumed,  naturally, 
that  as  this  conference  was  being  held  with  a  view  of  making  some  arrange- 
ment between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  they 
were  perfectly  free  to  make  such  an  arrangement  with  us. 

The  next  day  we  again  met  at  the  appointed  hour  and  were  then  told  for 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Sickel  had  informed  them  that  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.  had  at  some  previous  time  obtained  from  their  late  manager 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Boas,  a  letter  which  stipulated  that  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  would  not  enter  into  business  relations  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  for  a 
term  of  years.  They  stated  that  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  learn  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  letter  and  that  they  had  cabled  New  York  to  verity 
Mr.  Sickel's  statement  and  that  pending  its  confirmation  could  not  see  how 
they  could  go  on  with  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Keith  and  I  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  Hamburg- American  Line  was  not  free,  as  we  had  been  led  to 
believe,  and  we  at  once  stated  that  if  they  were  not  free  that  was  the  end  of 
the  negotiations. 

Later  in  the  day  two  of  the  Hamburg  directors  called  on  Mr.  Keith  and 
myself  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  stated  thnt  they  were  satisfied  that  such  a 
letter  had  been  written.  These  gentlemen  stated  that  they  had  offered  Mr. 
di  Giorgio  $150,000  to  cancel  his  arrangement  with  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  which  he  had  declined,  saying  that  it  would  take  $1,000,000  to  pay  his 
company's  debts  and  that  he  would  not  consider  any  offer  less  than  $2,0(K),000 
and  thnt  they  considered  this  sum  prohibitive.  They  suggested  that  we  should 
undertake  negotintions  with  the  Atlantic  Co.  with  a  view  to  getting  them  to 
release  the  Hamburg-American  Line  from  its  contracts.  This  we  declined  to 
do,  and  I  remember  distinctly  stating  to  them  that  we  had  sold  all  of  our  stock 
in  the  Atlantic  Co.  with  a  view  of  severing  all  relations  between  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  and  that  company,  and  that  since  that  time  we  bad  occupied  a  neutral 
position  toward  them  and  under  no  consideration  would  we  again  have  any 
negotiations  with  that  company  or  renew  any  relations  with  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  second  conference  there  was  some  discussion  of  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  &  Stenmship  Co.,  and  I  do  remember  stating,  as  testified  to  by 
Mr.  Sickel,  that  It  was  rumored  in  the  United  States  that  the  Atlantic  Co.  had 
about  used  themselves  up  financially  and  were  approaching  bankruptcy.  I 
did  not  state,  however,  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Sickel  that  they  had  not  fulfilled 
their  freight  contract  with  the  Hamburg-American  Lines.  On  the  contrary, 
I  remember  distinctly  asking  Mr.  Sickel  whether  they  had  fulfilled  their 
freight  contract  and  he  repJied  that  they  had,  or  words  to  that  elTect. 

At  no  time  did  we  ask  or  suggest  or  intimate  that  the  Hamburg-American 
Line  should  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  its  arrangements  with  the  Atbintlc  Co.,  nor 
did  I  ever  suggest  as  erroneously  Intimated  by  Mr.  Sickel  that  if  thev  wanted 
to  accept  our  proposition  It  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  ^fr.  di  Giorgio 
and  arrange  the  matter. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  we  were  informed  by  them  that  they  had  alrendy  been 
to  Mr.  di  Giorgio  and  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  their  suggestion  that  we  see 
him  was  met  with  a  declination  on  our  part. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  alwnys  s^^rupu- 
lously  avoided  interfering  in  any  way  in  the  afl'airs  of.  with  the  contra<'t<?,  nr 
arrangements  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  and  any  Pt?>tement  or 
sugjiestion  to  the  contrary  by  anyone  Is  without  any  foundation  in  f-'ot. 

Andbkw  W.  Pbeston. 

Sworn  to  and  8ubscr!bed  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  March,  1013. 

[SEAL.I  Philip  K.  Reynolds,  Notarj/  PuhHc, 

Mr.  Hardy.  I  want  to  see  what  is  the  extent  of  the  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sickel. 
The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  he  says: 

Without  my  knowledge,  the  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. — ^at  least.  I 
chink  it  was  he — approached  our  principals  in  Hamburg.  What  arguments  he 
used  or  what  he  said,  I  do  not  know.  The  first  Information  that  I  had  that 
there  was  any  attempt  at  a  conference  between  my  principals  and  the  tJnlted 
Fruit  Co.  principals  was  that  I  got  a  cable  from  my  principals  that  a  coo* 
ference  would  be  held  in  London  in  September,  and  for  me  to  come  over,  as  I 
was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  situation  and  I  could  probably  be  of  some 
"ervice  in  any  negotiations  that  might  take  place.    I  was  further  requested 
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to  bring  Mr.  di  Giorgio  with  me,  if  I  could  induce  him  to  go,  and  he  consented 
to  p>,  hnt  he  was  no  part  of  the  conference  in  London. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  met  Mr.  Preston,  the  president  of  the  United 
Fruit  Co.,  meeting  him  for  the  first  time  in  London.  He  stated  to  my  prin- 
dpftls  that  it  was  the  common  report  that  the  Atlantic  Co.  had  about  used  them- 
selves ap  financially,  were  approaching  bankruptcy ;  that  they  had  not  fulfilled 
their  freight  contract  with  us ;  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  us  fruit  for 
oor  Atlas  steamers  for  a  period  of  15  years,  and  would  make  a  similar  contract 
for  a  senrice  from  the  West  Indies  to  Burope.  We  told  Mr.  Preston  that  while 
ve  knew  of  the  reports  that  existed  in  regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Atiantlc  Co.,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  Atlantic  Co.  had  fulfilled  their  contract  with 
08  for  the  carriage  of  bananas.  Aside  from  the  moral  feature,  we  had  no  legal 
grounds  for  breaking  the  contract ;  but,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Preston's  proposition 
had  a  certain  amount  of  attraction  to  us,  because  the  concern  we  hoped  would 
supply  us  with  fruit  indefinitely  was  In  a  very  shaky  condition.  We  had 
nobody  else  to  go  to,  and  we  did  entertain  his  proposition  very  seriously.  Mr. 
Prestcoi  said  that  If  we  wanted  to  accept  his  proposition  It  was  n^essary  for  us 
to  go  to  Mr.  di  Giorgio  and  arrange  the  matter.  We  told  Mr.  dl  Giorgio  very 
fraakly  what  the  situation  was,  and  we  offered  him  $150,000  to  be  released 
from  the  contract,  but  he  refused. 

Mr.  Habdy.  In  substance,  I  do  not  see  that  that  conflicts  with  Mr. 
Preston's  statement.  The  main  thing  is  whether  Mr.  Preston  offered 
the  money. 

Mr.  Palmsr.  Mr.  Sickel  attributes  to  Mr.  Preston  statements  re- 
garding the  Atlantic  Co.  and  the  suggestion  that  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  should  break  their  contract,  which  Mr.  Preston  abso- 
lutely denies.  It  is  not  true.  Mr.  di  Giorgio  knew  nothing  about  it, 
because  he  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  interviews. 

Mr.  Habdy.  The  only  substantial  difference  I  see  is  that  this  state- 
ment says : 

He  stated  to  my  principals  that  it  was  the  conunon  report  that  the  Atlantic 
Co.  had  about  used  themselves  up  financially,  were  approaching  bankruptcy; 
that  they  had  not  fulfilled  their  freight  contract  with  us — 

And  Mr.  Preston  stated  he  never  said  they  were  bankrupt. 
Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Preston  stated  it  was  a  common  report  in  this 
.  country  that  they  were  in  financial  difficulties. 
The  Chairman.  He  says  further: 

And  the  contract  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  only  reason  that  there  was  any 
allurement  to  us  in  offering  f  150,000  to  be  released  from  that  contract  was  tliat 
we  were  so  fearful  that  he  would  go  into  banltruptcy  and  our  contract  would 
be  no  good,  and  here  was  the  United  Fruit  Go.  offering  to  give  us  business  for 
15  years,  and  we  icnew  that  they  could  deliver  the  goods.  However,  all  the 
uegotiatlons  fell  to  the  ground,  the  Atlantic  survived,  and  the  thing  Is  now 
running  along  very  happily, 

Mr.  Palmer.  We  did  not  ask  them  to  cancel  that  contract.  Now, 
your  honor,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  point :  It  was  not  the 
contract  and  is  not  the  contract  regarding  the  Atlas  Line  now  held 
by  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  which  prevents  the  Hamburg- 
*\jnerican  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  from  making  a  contract 
vhich  both  want  to  make  for  the  European  business.  TVnat  prevents 
them  is  a  letter  which  was  first  disclosed  at  this  London  conference; 
in  othw  words,  a  letter  which  Mr.  Boaz  had  given  to  Mr.  di  Giorgio, 
Sjtating  that  they  would  not  do  any  business  with  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  for  a  term  of  years.  Now,  that  is  a  separate  thing.  We  do  not 
know  what  that  is  and  never  heard  of  it  before.  Mr.  Preston  states 
that  the  Germnii  directors  had  never  heard  of  it  before,  and  cabled  to 
the  States  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  correct  or  not.    When  that 
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information  came  back  to  London  I  was  informed — ^it  does  not  appear 
in  Mr.  Preston's  statement — ^that  they  consulted  their  counsel  to  see 
whether  that  agreement  was  legally  binding,  and  the  directors  came 
back  to  Mr.  Preston  and  said,  "On  account  of  that  letter  we  can  not 
have  any  further  negotiations  with  you."  Now,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  Mr.  di  Gior^o's  statements- — 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  without  canceling  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Without  withdrawing  the  letter  which  Mr.  Boaz  had 
given,  which  was  not  the  agreement  for  the  charter  of  the  fruit  space 
in  the  Atlas  Line  steamers. 

Mr.  Hardy.  What  was  the  consideration  upon  which  that  letter 
was  based  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  explained  in  Mr.  di  Giorgio's  statement,  and 
it  corroborates  it.  You  will  find  a  statement  corroborating  that. 
Briefly,  I  understand  it  is  this:  When  Mr.  Sickel  approached  Mr. 
di  Giorgio  in  1911  with  the  suggestion  that  he  (l5i  Giorgio)  or 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  should  charter  the  fruit  space  in  the  Atlas 
Line  steamers  Mr.  di  Giorgio  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Sickel  was  try- 
ing to  use  him  in  connection  with  negotiations  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  He  was  suspicious  of  Mr.  Sickel — ^that  is  his  lan^age 
here — and  Mr.  Sickel  says  he  had  difficulty  in  convincing  Mr.  di 
Giorgio  that  the  negotiations  were  sincere.  Mr.  di  Giorgio  said, 
"  Finally  I  told  Mr.  Sickel  I  would  not  talk  with  him  any  more 
unless  he  gave  me  a  letter  saying  he  would  not  deal  with  the  United 
Fruit  Co.  while  he  was  dealing  with  me."  Now,  that  is  the  letter 
that  makes  all  the  trouble.  I  do  not  know  what  that  letter  is.  The 
directors  of  the  Hamburg- American  Co.  told  Mr.  Preston  in  London 
that  the  existence  of  that  letter  prevented  them  from  making  any 
agreement  with  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

Mr.  Hardt.  That  is  what  led  up  to  the  agreement  between  the 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  my  understandinj^. 

Mr.  Hardy.  And  is  really  the  basis  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Of  course,  they  may  not  be  le^Uy  bound. 

Mr.  Palmer.  If  they  gave  the  letter,  they  intended  to  carry  it  out 
Here  is  this  enormous  European  business  which  the  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Co.  want  to  engage  in.  \Ve  are 
willing  to  provide  the  bananas  at  plantations  in  various  points  in 
Central  America,  provided  the  Hamburg- American  will  furnish  the 
ships  to  carry  them  to  Germany,  and  we  will  develop  the  banana 
business  in  Germany  the  way  it  has  been  developed  in  London.  It 
is  entirely  a  new  thing  in  Gfermany,  and  a  food  product  which  the 
Germans  are  very  anxious  to  get. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  have  read  carefully  the  testimony  of  Mr.  di 
Giorgio  and  also  of  Mr.  Sickel.  Is  there  any  other  matter  in  which 
you  desire  to  give  your  version  in  connection  with  their  testimony  t 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  have  not  attempted  to  answer  specifically  the  va- 
rious statements  made  by  Mr.^  di  Giorgio,  because  I  preferred  to 
make  a  general  statement  which  covers  the  subject.  This  is  the 
statement  he  made : 

The  Chairman.  In  your  efforts  from  time  to  time  to  finance  your  company 
you  found  the  banking  situntion  was  controlled  in  some  way.  Did  you  know 
*»ist  who  were  behind  it  and  who  were  checkmating  you  In  your  efforts? 
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Yes ;  I  could  make  a  very  good  guesa 

The  Chaibmas.  Wko  were  doing  it? 

Mr.  Di  GiOBoio.  The  Uimed  Fruit  Ck>. 

The  Chaibkan.  So  that  their  InHuence  was  suCDcient  to  prevent  you  from 
getting  the  financial  assistance  that  ordtDftrlly  you  commanded? 

Mr.  DI  GiOBGio.  Yes. 

The  Cbai&han.  To  operate  with,  from  Kuhn,  Loob  &  Oo.  and  any  other 

Mr.  DI  GioBGio  (interposing).  I  never  did  any  business  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Oo.  Knhn,  Loeb  &  Ck).  came  Into  that  deal  through  the  Etamburg-American 
line  at  the  time  I  told  you  the  Hamburg-American  Line  had  on  Its  hands  what 
looked  like  a  fight  Mr.  Sickel,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  took  me  to  the 
ofllce  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Go.  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Warburg. 

lliat  is  what  he  says  about  the  United  Fruit  Go.  That  statement 
18  ^faeolutely  without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  financial  arrangement  in  any  way 
whatsoever.    I  am  positive  of  that. 

Here  is  what  happened.  In  1910  he  had  a  company  of  $250,000 
capital  stock.  It  was  doing  a  successful  business.  Inside  of  a  year 
the  company  became  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000  and  a 
bond  issue  of  $2,500,000.  He  took  in  a  lot  of  various  properties,  in- 
curred heavy  fixed  charges^  and  started  out  on  a  plan  of  expansion. 
We  have  not  any  information  of  the  details  of  it.  But  we  have  the 
properties,  we  know  the  banana  business,  we  know  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  organized  in  Cuba,  we  know  the  locality  in  Nica- 
raraa  to  which  he  attributes  great  values,  and  we  think  that  his  diffi- 
CQities  came  solely  from  his  operations;  in  other  words,  that  in  car- 
rying out  his  enlarged  plans  he  was  not  able  to  gain  the  profits  he  had 
estimated. 

The  Chairman.  One  obstacle  that  I  recall  was  that  the  Hamburg- 
American  had  $200,000  of  bonds  and  they  would  not  release  them  and 
take  some  other  form  of  security. 

Mr.  Palmer.  These  statements  that  I  am  making  now  are  things 
I  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  think  they  are  accurate.  When 
the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  was  formed  in  1911  they  got  up  a  bond  issue 
of  $5,000,000,  of  which  they  proposed  to  sell  $2,500,000.  Mr.  di 
Oiorgio  states  in  here  somewhere  that  they  actually  did  sell  $2,100^000 
of  those  bonds.  Within  a  year  of  that  time  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 
Steamship  Co.  tried  to  get  the  holders  of  those  first-mortgage  bonds 
to  surrender  them  and  take  preferred  stock  in  place  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  make  an  issue  of  debentures  and 
get  some  additional  money.  Now,  some  of  the  bondholders  did  not 
want  to  do  that,  and  the  Hamburg- American,  as  Mr.  Sickel  said, 
owned  some  of  those  bonds  and  declined  to  exchange  them  for  pre- 
ferred stock.  That  did  not  have  any  bearing  or  effect  upon  anything 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Was  that  statement  correct  that  you  were  at  all  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  obtaining  of  moneys? 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  am  glad  you  called  attention  to  that,  because  I  can 
testify  of  my  own  knowledge  that  no  such  thing  ever  took  place. 

Before  I  leave  this  committee  I  wish  to  say  mat.  in  fairness  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  is  not  only  a  large  but  an  earnest  and  honest  organization^  attend- 
ing exclusively  to  its  own  business.  The  conditions  and  requirements 
or  the  banana  industry  are  very  peculiar.  It  is  very  hard  for  any 
company  to  come  in  and  make  a  profit.  From  time  to  time  even  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  suffers  very  heavy  losses  in  its  banana  business* 
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Last  year,  with  all  its  resources  and  all  its  power,  it  made  a  profit  of 
seven-tentiis  of  1  cent  a  dozen  on  bananas. 

Mr.  Hardy.  You  mean  on  the  bunch? 

Mr.  Palmer.  No;  on  the  dozen.  Every  once  in  awhile  a  flood 
comes  or  a  hurricane  or  an  earthquake  or  a  drought  or  somethinj; 
else  and  wipes  out  a  whole  area  or  production.  Last  year  a  hum- 
cane  struck  Jamaica  and  very  much  curtailed  production  there.  That 
hurts  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  it  hurts  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and 
everybody  else.  The  business  is  most  precarious  and  most  dangerous 
and,  although  many  people  go  into  the  business,  very  few  succeed. 
Before  the  United  Fruit  Co.  was  formed  there  were  many  who  had 
tried  and  failed.  Eveiy  year  new  enterprises  start  in  the  banana 
business,  but  it  is  most  dimcult,  and  when  a  company  which  has  its 
source  of  supply  in  one  country  is  limited  to  one  market  in  the  United 
States  it  is  certain  some  time  to  suffer  very  heavy  losses,  and  that  is 
the  thing  which  prevents  them  from  succeeding;.  The  United  Fruit 
Co.  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  no  control  over  the  pnce  of  its  bananas.  In  fact,  it  tries  to  get 
all  it  can ;  but  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  supply  it  is  obliged  to 
bring  in  here  is  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the  result  is  neavy 
losses.  What  can  you  do  with  bananas  that  can  not  be  soldt  They 
are  lost. 

Mr.  Hardt.  You  have  never  developed  the  European  trade  ? 

Mr.  Palker.  Yes ;  we  have  a  very  large  European  trade  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Hardy.  But  not  through  the  Hamburg- American  Line? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Not  through  the  Hamburg- American ;  that  is, 
through  our  own  English  company.  We  have  started  the  Hamburg- 
American  in  Germany,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  bananas 
there.  They  are  anxious  for  them,  and  we  want  to  supply  them  if 
we  can. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Aside  from  this  controversy,  have  you  investigated 
the  practicability  of  banana  growing  down  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
where  they  are  irrigating  and,  1  understand,  growing  some  bananas! 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  mean  in  Mexico! 

Mr.  Hardy.  Texas  and  Mexico  both. 

Mr.  Palmer.  That  is  too  far  north.  The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  aban- 
doned banana  mowing  in  Cuba  because  that  was  too  far  north. 

Mr.  Hardy.  Y  ou  have  to  go  farther  south  than  Cuba ! 

Mr.  Palmer.  The  successful  way  of  getting  bananas  is  to  grow  them 
in  very  large  quantities  down  in  the  really  tropical  countries,  but  both 
Cuba  and  Mexico  and  even  Jamaica  are  a  little  too  far  north.  The 
United  Fruit  Co.  has  several  very  large  sources  of  supply — one  at 
Santa  Marta,  one  in  Costa  Rica,  one  m  Panama,  and  a  fourth  in 
Guatemala — ^and  those  plantations  were  all  originated  and  have  been 
developed  and  are  owned  exclusively  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and 
on  that  depends  the  strength  of  the  company.  They  have  never 
taken  anything  away  from  anybody  else,  and  it  is  not  necesary  for 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  operations  of  any- 
body else  at  other  points  in  the  banana  business.  In  fact,  all  the 
other  points  practically  are  freely  open,  and  if  anybody  else  desires 
to  enter  the  banana  field  and  wisnes  to  do  what  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
has  done,  why,  eventually  they  can  get  into  just  as  strong  a  position, 
because  there  are  many  places  in  the  Tropics  where  there  are  great 
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areas  of  fertile  banana  fields  where  plantations  of  just  as  great  size 
as  ours  could  be  developed. 

Now,  this  Hamburg- American-Colombian  Co.  has  made  an  attempt 
to  do  that  very  thing.  Not  far  from  Santa  Marta  is  a  great  area  of 
banana  land  which  some  one,  after  getting  the  Hamburg- American 
line  interested,  endeavored  to  develop  into  banana  plantations. 
That  is  not  far  from  us,  and  if  that  project  ever  really  succeeds, 
as  it  may,  it  might  become  a  very  serious  competitor  of  the  Unitea 
Fruit  Co.  What  did  we  do  when  that  project  was  announced?  We 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  as  we  do  with  everybody  engaged  in  the 
banana  business.  We  helped  them«  They  wanted  to  plant  great 
banana  plantations  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  In  order  to  do  that  they 
had  to  have  the  banana  suckers.  There  is  nobody  within  reach  down 
there  that  has  the  quantity  of  banana  suckers  necessary  to  grow  a  big 
area,  except  the  United  Fruit  Co.  They  would  have  had  to  go  away 
over  to  Jamaica  to  get  them.  We  had  tnem  at  Santa  Marta  within  a 
little  while,  and  we  fumidied  freely  very  large  quantities  of  banana 
suckers  to  plant  those  banana  plantations  at  Darien  that  belonged 
to  somebody  else.  That  is  what  the  United  Fruit  Co.  has  done  every 
time  anybody  has  got  into  trouble  in  the  banana  business.  They 
come  straight  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  in  very  many  cases  we 
help  them  along,  not  because  we  are  trying  to  'control  our  com- 
petitors or  restrict  the  trade,  but  because  it  is  good  business,  and  be- 
cause there  is  a  big  market  for  bananas  which  we  have  very  largely 
increased  in  this  country,  and  we  desire  to  encourage  it. 

The  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  in  1910  was  a  small  company.  It  was 
doing  business  at  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  San  Domingo.  Since  then 
it  has  gone  into  Nicaragua  and  Mexico.  We  do  not  bother  with  them. 
They  can  go  right  along.  We  do  not  want  those  bananas ;  we  would 
not  bother  with  them  if  we  did  want  them.  We  are  in  competition 
in  Jamaica,  because  there  is  a  great  big,  open  market  there,  and  that 
has  always  been  a  lar^  source  oi  supply.  The  United  Fruit  Co. 
and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  buy  bananas  in  open  competition  in 
Jamaica,  but  in  1910  they  had  their  own  independent  business  with 
mdependent  sources  of  supply  and  they  were  not  bothering  with  us. 
They  were  selling  them  in  open  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  to-day.  As  long  as  they  do  not  try 
to  take  away  something  that  belongs  to  us  we  will  not  bother  with 
them. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


BEPOBT  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TEE  MEECHANT 
MAEDTB  AJm  FI8HEBIE8  BT  THE  COMMITTEE  APPOnTTED  BY 
THE  BEFBESENTATIVES  OF  STEAMSHIP  LINES  MAINTAININO 
SSIABUSHED^IYICES  F&OM  NEW  TOBE  TO  FOBEION  COITN- 
TBIES^  nrCLTTBING  POBTO  BICO  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


New  York,  March  5,  191S. 

To  the  honorable  the   Com/mittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  J  Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentl£M£n  :  The  representatives  of  most  of  the  steamship  lines 
wluch  maintain  established  services  from  the  port  of  New  i  ork  to 
foreign  countries,  including  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  have 
appomted  the  undersigned  a  committee  to  act  for  them.  We  have 
carefully  considered  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  public  hearings, 
and  have  sought  and  obtained  the  views  of  the  trade  generally. 
While  complete  unanimity  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
find  substantial  agreement  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and  we 
have  therefore  prepared  the  following  memorandum,  which  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  and  we  respectfully  aslE 
that  it  be  printed  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  subject  of  your  inquiry  is  an  unusually  complex  one,  and 
there  are  marked  differences  in  the  conditions  existing  in  the  various 
groups  forming  the  ocean  carrying  trade  from  this  country.  The 
difficulty  of  the  problem  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  while  the  e"x- 
ports  of  all  other  countries  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  manu- 
lactured  articles  or  products  of  the  soil,  the  immense  development 
of  our  export  trade  within  recent  years  has  resulted  in  an  enormous 
increase  in  exports  of  manufactured  articles,  without  any  material 
reduction  in  the  export  of  products  of  our  soil. 

In  order  to  move  this  traffic,  amounting  in  money  to  nearly 
$4,200,000,000  per  annum,  there  are  four  groups  of  tonnage,  each  of 
which  presents  special  conditions  and  divergent  features,  tne  services 
within  each  group  differing  considerably  among  themselves.  In  dis- 
cussing these  groups  separately  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  same 
rules  to  all,  and  if  it  were  attempted  to  regulate  one  of  these  groups 
by  legislation  it  would  be  found  that  the  rules  applicable  to  that 
group  were  inapplicable  to  others. 

The  various  trades  are  grouped  as  follows : 

Group  I.  The  trans- Atlantic  trade  covering  all  ports  in  Europe 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  White 
Sea,  the  JMediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  ports  in  Africa  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  ports  in  Asia  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

Gboup  II.  The  long-voyage  trade,  covering  Africa,  excepting 
Mediterranean  ports;  Asia  with  the  exclusion  of  the  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea;  South  America,  east  and  west 
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coast,  but  excluding  the  most  northern  part  of  it;  Australia;  and 
New  Zealand. 

Group  III.  The  Caribbean  trade,  covering  the  West  Indies,  Central 
America,  Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  British,  Dutch,  and 
J'rench  Guiana. 

Group  IV.  The  trade  covered  by  tramp  steamers  transporting  bulk 
articles  all  over  the  world. 

We  will  discuss  these  groups  separately. 

Group  I.  Trans-Atlantic  trade. — ^This  group  unquestionably  rep- 
resents the  best  development  of  the  steamship  busmess  that  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  combined  passenger  and  car^o 
type  of  steamer  employed  by  most  of  our  trans- Atlantic  lines  is 
superior  in  size  and  speed  to  any  other  type  of  steamship.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  type  of  ship  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the 
combined  passenger  and  freight  traffic  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  increasing  passenger  traffic  not  only  of  Americans 
visiting  Europe  but  of  Europeans  coming  to  this  country  has  enabled 
these  most  costly  instruments  of  modern  transportation  to  ply  the 
Atlantic  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  steadily  increasing  immi- 
gration, together  with  the  patronage  of  those  who  wish  to  revisit 
their  homes  abroad,  furnishes  a  steady  steerage  traffic  which  demands 
and  receives  the  most  painstaking  attention  of  the  lines.  It  is  the 
very  lifeblood  of  the  business  so  Far  as  these  superior  boats  are  con- 
cerned, without  which  their  existence  and  further  operation  would 
become  impossible.  The  testimony  given  before  you  shows  that 
agreements  exist  among  several  af  the  continental  lines,  the  Medi- 
terranean lines,  and  some  of  the  British  companies,  which  apportion 
the  westbound  freight  traffic.  These  are  the  result  of  years  oi  ^hting 
and  have  become  absolutely  necessaiy.^  The  trade  is  insufficient  to 
furnish  the  steamers  engaged  in  the  various  services  with  full  cargoes. 
The  struggle  for  such  cargoes  as  were  available  had  reduced  the  rates 
to  such  an  abnormally  low  level  that  the^  had  ceased  to  be  of  any 
value  or  attraction.  The  very  high  terminal  eharges  on  this  side, 
varying  for  pier  rent  from  $50,000  to  $125,000  per  annum  for  each 
line,  the  exacting  demands  made  by  the  consignees  who  leave  their 
goods  on  the  wharf,  using  it  as  a  warehouse,  and  the  lar^e  claims 
which  had  to  be  paid  annually,  absorbed  all  the  profit  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  made.  The  trade  was  finally  rescued  from 
utter  demoralization  by  the  agreements  mentioned,  and  we  do  not 
see  how  the  trade  could  be  conducted  otherwise. 

In  regard  to  the  eastbound  business  the  position  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, and  aflreemenls  among  the  lines  exist  to  a  limited  extent  only. 
Shipments  wnich  consist  of  products  of  the  soil  must  perforce  oe 
sent  forward  at  a  freight  rate  which  will  enable  our  shippers  to  com- 
pete with  other  producing  countries.  In  other  words,  these  freight 
rates  are  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  an  attempt 
to  control  the  ocean  rates  on  such  commodities  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  contrary  to  all  the  natural  laws  of  commerce,  and  would  result  in 
materially  curtailing  business,  to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the 
steamship  companies,  but  also  of  the  farmer,  who  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  the  price  which  the  European  consumer  would  be  willing 
to  pay  after  the  deduction  of  an  arbitrary  freight  rate.  The  ports  of 
discharge  are  only  the  gateways  through  which  the  traffic  moves;  dl 
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the  different  groups  of  ports  are  more  or  less  in  competition  with 
each  other,  and  the  forwarding  cost,  either  by  rail  or  by  water,  to 
the  ultimate  destination  determines  the  freight  rate  which  each  port 
can  secure. 

As  regards  manufactured  articles,  the  lines,  in  order  to  secure  the 
business,  are  compelled  to  name  freight  rates  which  will  permit 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  European  manufacturers 
in  their  home  markets.  The  steel  company,  for  instance,  can  <»ily 
sell  its  products  in  Europe  if  the  freight  rate  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  the  steamship  lines 
to  fix  a  price  for  transportation  which  will  develop  and  increase  the 
American  product,  for  an  unreasonable  rate  of  freight  would  curtail 
shipments  and  act  automatically  to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  the 
lines. 

Group  IL  Long-voyage  trade. — Conditions  in  the  long-voyage 
trade  differ  materially,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  most  of 
these  services  depend  entirely  on  case  oil  and  manufactured  articles. 
At  their  inception  these  services  had  to  carry  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  in  cases  at  rates  of  freight  which  were  fixed  in  competi- 
tion with  the  tramp  steamer  carrying  full  cargoes.  As  the  trade 
^dually  developed,  the  various  countries  took  an  increasing  quan- 
tity of  manufactures  and  the  rates,  of  freight  had  to  be  fixed  either 
on  the  basis  of  European  rates,  where  our  shippers  were  competing 
with  Europe,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  tramp  ciiarter  market,  where 
large  quantities  of  American  specialties  had  to  be  cared  for. 

Ine  situation  of  this  group  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  African  and  Australasian  trade  no  return  cargoes  are 
obtainable,  while  the  same  difficulty  practically  exists  in  connection 
with  the  services  to  Brazil  and  the  Kiver  Plate.^  The  voyage  from 
the  United  States  must  therefore  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
for  a  trip  that  must  eventually  be  made  in  ballast,  either  by  return- 
ing direct  from  the  ports  of  discharge  to  the  United  States  or  in- 
directly hj  way  of  Europe  with  a  ballast  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Each  section  of  this  group  consists  of  a  number  of  companies,  which, 
after  years  of  competition,  have  finally  come  together  and  are  oper- 
ating under  a  conierence  a^eement  or  some  other  effective  under- 
standing. In  the  Australasian  and  Far  Eastern  trades  the  voyage 
of  each  steamer  occupies  such  a  long  time  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  one  ownership  to  undertake  to  provide  an  effective 
and  satisfactory  service,  and  this  is  an  additional  reason  why  several 
ownerships  compose  each  line.  The  absence  of  passenger  business 
in  practically  au  the  lines  of  this  group  creates  an  additional  diffi- 
culty, but  the  services  are  maintained  with  efficient  boats,  offering 
regular  and  frequent  departures  and  fully  up  to  all  the  requirements 
of  the  business. 

Group  III.  The  Caribbean  trade. — The  trade  to  the  West  Indies 
and  neighboring  ports  has  only  been  developed  to  its  present  degree 
of  efficiency  during  recent  years.  This  trade  calls  for  an  entirely 
different  type  of  ship  from  that  of  the  trans- Atlantic  or  long- voyage 
trade.  The  steamers  have  to  call  at  a  large  number  of  ports.  The 
requirements  of  each  port  of  call  are  limited.  The  size  of  the  ship^ 
supplied  is  fully  up  to  existing  needs.  The  development  of  the 
banana  trade  homeward'  calls  for  vessels  of  a  speed  which  the  dowti- 
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ward  trade  could  not  possibly  support;  yet  this  business  is  excep- 
tionally well  supplied  with  superior  and  most  efficient  steamers. 

The  services  composinfz:  Group  III  furnish  larj^ly  foodstuffs  to  the 
ports  at  which  the  ships  call.  In  respect  of  that  class  of  traffic  they 
encounter  very  little  competition  on  the  part  of  any  other  producing 
country.  With  regard  to  manufactured  articles  the  situation  is  dii> 
ferent.  There  is  very  strong?  competition  on  tlie  part  of  Canadian 
shippers,  who  have  the  advantaf^e  of  a  very  complete  service,  which 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  subsidized  by  tibe  Canadian  Government. 
The  rates  on  manufactured  articles  must  therefore  be  made  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  enable  American  merchants  to  compete  success- 
fully for  the  latter  class  of  trade,  and  it  is  to  tiie  interest  of  the 
steamship  companies  to  aid  them  by  meeting;  their  needs  and  demands 
in  relation  to  freifi^ht  rates. 

Group  IV.  Tramp  service, — ^This  group  furnishes  steamers  for 
the  shipment  of  bulk  articles,  and  the  charter  market  controls  this 
trade  absolutely  and  entirely.  The  owner  of  a  tramp  steamer  will 
exact  such  rates  of  freight  as  he  can  procure  in  competition  with  the 
markets  of  the  whole  world,  and  unless  he  can  obtain  what  he  con- 
siders satisfactory  business  he  will  not  undertake  it. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  special  conditions  applicable  to  each 
group,  we  will  now  discuss  the  arrangements  existmg  among  some 
of  the  lines  composing  Groups  I,  II,  and  III.  Of  course,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  there  is  no  cooperation  in  Group  IV. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  statement  sometimes 
made  that  the  steamship  business  of  the  world  is  under  the  domina- 
tion and  control  of  some  central  power  or  combination  of  interests, 
and  that  the  various  understandings  and  agreements,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  frankly  admitted  by  the  lines,  are  merely  parts  of 
(me  whole.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  agreements  or  understand- 
ings which  exist  in  many  branches  of  our  commerce  have  been,  with- 
out exception,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  intolerable  competitive  con- 
ditions rather  than  the  result  of  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
interest  or  combination  of  interests  to  control  particular  branches  of 
tiie  trade ;  and  if  such  agreements  had  not  been  reached,  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  lines  for  the  development  and  handling  of  the 
trade  would  have  been  displaced  eventually  by  an  absolute  monopoly 
resulting  from  the  giving  waj  of  the  weaker  lines. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  lines  are  working^  in  cooperation  and 
some  of  the  large  European  steamship  companies  have  an  interest 
in  several  groups,  no  world  control  exists  or  could  exist.  Each 
^roup  operates  independently  for  the  development  of  its  own  par- 
ticular field,  without  regard  to  the  interest  that  any  particular 
line  may  have  in  any  group.  The  only  cohesive  force  is  found 
within  each  of  the  several  groups  and  relates  only^  to  the  busi- 
ness of  that  group.  One  line  may  be  in  conference  with  others,  for 
example,  in  tne  lar  eastern  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  at- 
tacking one  or  more  of  the  same  group  in  another  trade,  such  as  that 
of  the  River  Plate.  Some  of  the  Eurotoean  members  of  the  New 
York  conferences  have  no  interest  in  any  European  lines,  and  others, 
such  as  Barber  &  Norton,  in  the  River  Rate  trade,  the  United  States 
&  Australasia  Steamshijp  Co.  in  the  Australian  trade,  and  the  Ameri- 
can-Asiatic Steamship  Co.  in  the  far  eastern  trade,  are  purely  Ameri- 
can companies  and  have  no  interest  outside  their  own  lines  trading 
to  and  from  New  York. 
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The  conference  affreements  adopted  by  the  steamship  lines  engaged 
in  trade  between  the  United  States  aiui  foreign  countries  are  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  diose  in  force  in  all  the  other  principal  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world.  They  are  of  yarious  types,  but  ordinarily 
tbey  contain  the  following  features,  or  some  of  them : 

1.  An  agreement  as  to  sailings. 

2.  An  agreement  as  to  rates  of  freight. 

3.  A  pooling  agreements 

4.  A  system  of  deferred  rebates  to  loyal  shippers. 

The  term  "conference"  as  used  by  the  witnesses  who  have  ap> 
peared  at  the  hearings  has  several  meanings.  It  hjis  bc^n  used  to 
aescribe  meeting  heM  by  lines  not  otherwise  cooperating  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  matters  of  mutual  interest  in  relation  to  the 
-weJI  being  of  the  trade  and  improvements  in  the  manner  of  handling 
it.  Such  a  conference  exists  in  the  Caribbean  service.  It  deals  with 
administrative  subjects,  such  as  the  form  of  bills  of  lading,  dock 
receipts,  methods  of  receipt  and  delivery  of  cargo,  etc.  This  was  not 
inaptly  called  by  one  of  the  members  of  your  committee  a  ^^  schools- 
masters'  conference."  Another  kind  of  conference  deals  with  rate 
making  and  arrangements  for  mutual  convenience  of  the  supply  and 
di^atch  of  tonnage  in  trades  in  which  there  is  not  otherwise  any 
commimity  of  interest  between  the  participants.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  synonymous  with  a  partnerahip  arrangement  under  which 
the  carriers  engaged  in  a  certain  trade  each  supply  a  fixed  propor*^ 
tioA  of  tonnage,  or  number  of  sailings,  act  as  agents  for  eacn  other 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  divide  the  profits  or  losses  in 
agreed  proportions. 

In  every  case  the  word  "conference"  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
cooperation,  and  in  whatever  sense  it  may  be  used  it  represents  the 
metnod  of  conducting  business  which  experience  has  snown  to  be 
the  most  useful,  practical  arrangement  that  can  be  devised  for  the 
economical  operation  of  a  service  in  the  best  interest  of  shippers  and 
shipowners.  A  "  conference  "  is  not  an  arbitrary  arrangement,  arti- 
ficially devised  for  the  management  of  business.  It  is  the  result  of 
an  evolution  based  on  long  experience  gained  in  the  practical  opera« 
tion  of  a  particular  trade. 

1.  Agreements  as  to  Sailings. 

None  of  the  groups  of  lines  except  those  engaged  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade  has  yet  reached  an  advanced  state  of  development. 
with  vessels  of  a  high  class,  freight,  passenger,  and  a  combination  of 
both,  with  fixed  and  re^lar  sailings,  and  with  a  convenient  and 
complete  system  of  terminal  facilities.  The  other  services  are  oper- 
atea  f  or  the  most  part  with  what  one  might  call "  glorified  tramps  " — 
that  is,  the  most  efficient  type  of  cargo  vessel,  of  fair  speed  and  large 
carryinff  capacity,  but  yet  of  moderate  size  and  cost  as  compared  with 
the  highly  developed  vessels  employed  in  the  trans- Atlantic  services. 
The  conference  services  in  the  long-voyage  trades  are  still  undevel- 
oped in  comparison  with  the  lines  serving  the  same  territory  from 
Europe,  in  wnich  larger  and  faster  and  better  types  of  freight  boats 
are  used,  and  passenger  boats  also  on  account  ot  the  large  emigrant 
traffic  from  Europe.    Although  these  services  have  been  sufficient  for 
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the  demand  up  to  the  present  time,  they  must  be  improved  in  the 
future  both  in  speed  ana  regularity  of  service. 

In  the  now  thoroughly  established  trans- Atlantic  trade  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  lines  acting  in  cooperation  to  determine  or  limit 
sailings  in  any  way.  But  in  new  ana  undeveloped  services  it  is  nec- 
essary to  agree  on  sailing  dates  and  ports  of  discharge,  for  without 
regularity  and  frequency  of  service  American  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  shippers  would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  competi- 
tion with  European  merchants  who  enjoy  a  more  frequent  and  better 
developed  service  from  European  ports  to  ports  over-seas. 

Shippers  should  be  able  to  know  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
when  their  shipments  may  be  made  and  when  delivered  to  purchasers 
in  distant  countries.  Under  unrestricted  competition  several  ships 
may  sail  the  same  day  or  the  same  week  for  the  same  port  or  ports, 
and  consequently  there  may  be  no  other  sailing  for  a  considerable 
period.  When  lines  are  working  in  cooperation  they  agree  not  only 
as  to  the  time  of  sailing,  but  as  to  the  ports,  thus  avoiding  the  waste 
involved  in  several  ships  calling  at  ports  which  require  only  one  and 
giving  an  excessive  tonnage  on  one  date  and  a  corresponding  lack  of 
tonnage  at  other  times. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries  comes  from  the  interior.  With 
regular  sailing  dates  goods  arriving  late  and  missing  one  steamer 
wul  be  delayed  only  a  short  time  and  can  go  forward  on  the  next 
boat  The  loading  and  delivery  of  cargoes  also  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  cooperation,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  goods,  unnecessary 
port  charges,  and  loss  of  time. 

The  result  of  an  agreement  as  to  sailings  is  to  enable  shippers  to 
fill  their  contracts  promptly,  to  build  up  new  business,  and  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  their  competitors  m  Europe. 

2.  Agrsements  as  to  Rates  of  Fbeight. 

The  testimony  of  merchants  and  of  steamship  owners  and  agents 
has  been  uniform  to  the  effect  that  agreements  as  to  rates  are  desir- 
able and  of  advantage  to  both  interest,  provided  the  rates  agreed  on 
are  not  unreasonably  high. 

The  great  preponderance  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject  before  the 
committee  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  freight  rates  charged  by  the 
conference  lines  have  been  fair  and  reasonable  and  have  been  as  stable 
as  conditions  affecting  the  freight  market  would  permit.  Shipowners 
operating  line  services  being  dependent  for  success  on  the  good  will 
of  shippers  always  seek  to  establish  rates  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  shippers  and  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign 
merchants  who  are  bidding  for  trade  against  the  merchants  of  this 
country.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  rates  in  many,  if  not  all,  the 
trades  are  fixed  in  competition  with  the  rates  of  lines  trading  to  the 
same  points  from  foreign  countries  and  on  a  parity  with  those  rates 
as  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit.  The  evidence  has  also  shown 
that  nearly  all  the  important  foreign  trades  in  which  the  United 
States  is  interested  are  subject  to  competition,  either  within  the  sev- 
eral groups  themselves  or  by  other  regular  lines  and  by  tramp  ships. 
The  tendency  of  such  competition  ana  the  certainty  that  exaggerated 
rates  would  lead  to  further  competition  tends  to  keep  the  rates  of  the 
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lines  working  in  cooperation  at  reasonable  figures.  No  conference  is 
ever  immune  from  attack,  and  the  history  of  every  cooperative  serviw 
is  that  it  has  grown  from  a  single  line  or  from  a  small  number  of 
lines  to  its  present  size  and  condition  by  the  constant  aggression  ^nd 
sdmission  of  other  competing  services.  Ocean  freight  rates  on  mer- 
chandise to  or  from  the  United  States,  whether  in  conference  trades 
or  not,  rise  or  fall  with  the  rates  to  and  from  other  countries.  The 
trade  and  shipping  conditions  of  the  whole  world  govern  the  ocean 
rates  to  and  trom  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  and  from  other 
countries. 

Competition  in  freight  rates  beyond  a  very  limited  point  is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  shippers,  especially  of  small  shippers.  Com- 
petition has  never  established  a  reasonable  rate  nor  maintained  a 
stable  rate.  In  everv  rate  war  the  object  of  the  competitors  is  to  ob- 
tain the  business  of  the  large  shippers.  The  rates  offered  to  such 
shippers  are  directly  or  unconsciously  discriminatory,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  smaller  shipper  suffers.  Rate  wars  tend  to  the  monopoli- 
zation of  trade  by  the  larger  shippers.  Unless  the  warring  steamship 
factions  come  to  some  agreement  the  result  is  more  or  less  of  a 
monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  most  powerful  carrier  engaged  in  the 
conflict.  An  agreement  as  to  rates,  on  the  other  hand,  insures  sta- 
bility in  the  cost  of  traiLsportation  and  tends  to  avoid  discrimination 
as  between  shippers.  In  time  of  warfare  among  the  lines  steamship 
owners  are  disinclined  to  make  forward  contracts  for  the  carriage 
of  merchandise,  as  thev  natural! v  are  disinclined  to  sell  their  room 
for  the  future  at  a  loss.  Stable  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
shippers  fixed  rates  and  room  for  long  forward  periods,  running  for 
months  or  a  season  or  for  years  ahead.  Such  arrangements  enable 
the  American  exporter  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rival  who  has 
similar  facilities.  Neither  the  large  nor  the  small  shipper  is  ever  at 
the  mercy  of  conference  lines  if  rates  advance  to  a  pomt  which  may 
be  thought  to  be  unreasonable.  If  the  rates  exceed  or  even  approxi- 
mate the  chartered  rate  for  tramp  steamers  large  shippers  immedi- 
ately protect  themselves  by  the  employment  of  tramps  lor  the  trans- 
portation of  their  shipments.  Small  individual  shippers  whocan  not 
accumulate  merchandise  in  quantities  sufficient  to  justify  the  charter- 
ing of  tramp  steamers  are  at  such  times  served  by  chartering  brokers 
who  are  always  ready,  when  rates  by  the  regular  lines  advance  to 
such  a  point  that  a  profit  can  be  made  by  chartering,  to  lay  chartered 
ships  on  the  berth,  themselves  accumulating  the  shipments  of  num- 
bers of  small  merchants  who  by  this  means  can  always  protect  them- 
selves against  oppression. 

Although  there  has  been  little  or  no  evidence  tending  to  indicate 
that  conrerence  agreements  as  to  rates  have  caused  the  rates  to  be 
unduly  advanced,  yet  it  happens  that  this  inquiry  is  being  made  at  u 
time  when  freight  rates  in  all  branches  of  our  trade  are  abnormally 
high.  If  the  committee  had  undertaken  the  same  investigation  at 
almost  any  time  between  1900  and  1910,  a  very  different  state  of 
things  would  have  been  brought  to  light.  During  that  period  the 
supply  of  tonnage  was  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  trade,  and 
there  was  keen  competition  among  tramp  owners.  In  consequence 
shipbuilding  was  greatly  curtailed.  The  usual  percentage  of  steamers 
lost  at  sea  was  hardly  replaced,  and  when  general  business  improved 
throughout  the  world  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply.    Strikes  and 
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labor  difficulties  at  shipyards  and  in  the  handling  of  ships  and  cargoes 
in  port,  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  withdrawal  of  many 
Italian  ships  on  account  of  the  Italian-Turkish  war  have  combined 
to  create  such  a  scarcity  of  freight  room  that,  with  the  continually 
increasing  demand,  the  freight  market  has  risen  to  an  unprecedented 
extent.  Prior  to  1910  there  was  in  the  foreign  shipping  trades  of  the 
United  States  a  period  of  fierce  and  chaotic  rate  cuttmg.  At  times 
cargoes  were  carried  at  such  unprofitable  rates  as  $2  a  ton  to  the 
River  Plate ;  $3  a  ton  to  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan ;  $2.50  a 
ton  to  Australia ;  and  $4  a  ton  to  South  Africa. 

During  that  period  the  supply  of  tonnage  was  in  excess  of  the 
world's  requirements,  and  the  American  shipping  agent  was  able  to 
induce  tramp  shipowners  to  attack  the  then  existing  unprotected  and 
loosely  organized  services.  As  the  trade  of  the  world  overtook  the 
supply  of  tonnage,  these  owners  became  dissatisfied  with  fighting 
rates  from  New  York,  because  they  were  able  to  employ  their  steamers 
to  better  advantage  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  maintain  existing  services  and  the  position  which  the 
lines  had  attained  in  their  respective  trades,  some  method  of  coopera- 
tion had  to  be  evolved  to  bring  rates  into  conformity  with  the  changed 
conditions.  For  these  reasons  American  conference  line  rates,  which 
are  now  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  those  from  Europe,  show  a 
greater  percentage  of  increase  than  European  rates  for  the  same 
period.  Our  increases  are  from  an  unnaturally  low  level  of  fighting 
rates,  whereas  the  advances  in  European  rates  r^ect  only  the  natural 
increase  of  improved  world  trade. 

Although  ocean  rates  have  advanced  materially  during  the  last 
year,  the  advance  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  foreign  trade.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  rates  charged  on  the  long- voyage  lines  are  still  very 
much  lower  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  voyage  than  those 
charged  in  the  coastwise  service  of  the  United  States.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  table  of  current  coastwise  and  foreign  rates 
on  certain  classes  of  commodities  carried  in  the  respective  trades. 

Rates  per  100  pounds  from  Ifeu)  York  to  coasttoUe  ports  compared  with  foreign 

ports. 


Dry  goods 

Canned  goods 

Hardware 

Plows 

Other  agriculturals 

Barrel  oil 

Kerosene 


Wilming- 
ton (550 
miles). 


10.50 
.15 
.40 
.15 
.15 


Charleston 
(050  mUes). 


to.  57 
.15 
.47 
.19 
.19 


Savannah 
(700  miles). 


.20  .15 

^Prohibited.) 


to.  57 
.15 
.47 
.19 
.19 
.15 


New  Or- 

leans  (1,700 

mJl6B). 


1.70 
.15 
.50 
.33 
.35 
.SS 
.35 


Dry  goods 

Canned  goods 

Hardware 

Plows 

Other  agriculturals 

Barrel  oil 

Kerosene 


Oalveston 

Argentine 

Cape  Town 

(1,900 
miles). 

ports  (6  000 
milea). 

(7.000 
zoiies). 

to.  55 

tl.7M 

SI.  20 

.15 

.79 

.42 

.63 

.79 

.42 

.25 

.49 

.42 

.25 

.80 

.55 

.20 
.32 

:S1 

.51 
.27 

Shanghai 
(I2J00 
miles). 


«).«0 
.5R 
.56 
.58 
.93 
.45 
.58 
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While  the  committee  has  apparently  recognized  that  it  is  now  deal* 
ing  with  a  period  of  abnormally  hi^h  rates  throughout  the  world, 
vet  questions  have  been  asked  which  indicate  a  doubt  in  the  minds  oi 
some  of  the  members  whether  the  increase  in  rates  has  not  been  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  business.  For  example,  Mr.  Sickel 
was  asked  why  it  was  that,  while  our  imports  and  exports  for  the 
year  1911  increased  about  7  per  cent  over  1910,  and  those  of  1912 
exceeded  those  of  1911  by  17  per  cent,  yet  freight  rates  in  that  period 
had  gone  up  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  actual  increase  throughout  the  whole  range  of  rates  has  been  so 

rat  as  indicated,  but  a  very  great  increase  has  no  doubt  taken  place, 
is  not,  however,  economically  sound  to  assume  that  increases  in 
ratps  of  freight  are  proportional  to  the  increases  in  imports  and 
exports.  It  may  well  be,  of  course,  that  the  increase  of  exports  and 
imports  based  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  would  not  be  measured  by 
the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  in  the  quantities  imported  and  ex- 
ported.   But  we  leave  that  point  aside. 

An  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  may  easily  lead  to  a  much 
larger  proportional  increase  in  the  value  oi  freight  space.  Let  us 
use  Mr.  Hardy's  illustration  of  the  mule  team,  and  suppose  10  mule 
teams  to  be  working  in  a  certain  neighborhood  with  a  steady  demand 
for  that  number  of  teams.  The  teams  will  then  be  worth  exactly 
their  living  wage  for  a  day's  work,  supply  equaling  demand.  But 
let  an  additional  job  be  started  in  the  neighborhood,  requiring  an- 
other mule  team,  and  the  value  of  all  the  mule  teams  immediately 
rises.  If  12  new  employers  require  mule  teams  the  market  value  of 
all  teams  will  go  still  higher.  This  new  value  has  no  relation  to 
the  amount  of  work  the  teams  can  do,  which  presumably  will  remain 
the  same,  but  is  due  entirely  to  the  urgency  of  the  highest  bidder  for 
their  services.  Steamers  are  as  easily  moved  about  as  mule  teams, 
and  when,  as  happened  in  1910,  one  country  after  another  started 
bidding  for  steamers,  a  scarcity  was  created  in  other  countries,  which 
in  turn  had  to  bid  still  more.  In  this  way  freight  rates  may  be  and 
are  bid  up  out  of  all  relation  to  the  actual  increase  in  this  country's 
exports  or  imports.  The  rise  in  the  rate  was  due  not  only  to  the 
increase  of  this  country's  exports  and  imports,  but  also  to  the  increase 
of  imports  and  exports  of  other  countries.  As  one  authority  has 
put  it,  if  there  is  one  steamer  short  of  the  world's  demand  there  will 
oe  good  freight  rates;  if  there  is  one  steamer  more  than  the  world 
requires,  freight  rates  will  go  down. 

The  factor  which  has  been  most  largely  instrumental  in  raising 
the  freight  rates  of  liners  is  the  great  increase  in  the  chartering 
value  of  tramps.  The  great  majority  of  liners  may  be  put  into  tramp 
business,  and  many  of  them  are  so  employed  when  charters  of  single 
steamers  for  special  business  are  peculiarly  attractive.  The  testi- 
mony has  shown  conclusively  that  the  tramp  steamer  does  control 
the  freight  rate  on  all  bulk  articles  of  export  and  import.  The 
independent  testimony  of  Mr.  Barnes,  one  of  the  largest  grain  ex- 
porters of  this  country,  clearly  establishes  this  fact. 

The  question  has  been  asked  what  protection^  if  any,  the  small 
shipper  can  secure  who  does  not  ship  m  quantities  large  enough  to 
charter  a  steamer  or  who  can  not  combine  with  other  shippers 
to  make  such  a  charter  practicable.  The  protection  of  such  shipper 
is  the  liner's  dependence  upon  him,  just  as  in  every  well-organizp-' 
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trade  the  liner's  protection  is  the  recognition  by  the  small  shipper 
of  his  dependence  upon  the  liner.  The  present  large  shippers  and 
importers  were  formerly  men  of  small  operations.  It  is  the  con- 
stant experience  of  lines  that  the  small  shipper  of  to-day  becomes  the 
larffe  and  powerful  shipper  of  to-morrow,  and  the  line  which  would 
neglect  or  oppress  him  when  weak  can  hardly  expect  his  support 
when  he  becomes  strong. 

But  there  is  a  broader  basis  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  small 
importer  in  a  well-known  economic  condition.  We  live  in  an  ex- 
porting country.  Our  exports  largely  exceed  our  imports.  Exports 
and  imports,  as  tabulated  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  do  not,  now- 
ever,  tell  the  whole  story.  While  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
ports are  natural  or  partly  manufactured  products,  such  as  cot^n, 
rosin,  grain,  oil,"  etc.,  and  are  of  relatively  low  value,  though  occupy- 
ing large  spaces  in  vessels,  the  imports  are  largely  made  up  of  high- 
priced  manufactured  goods  or  luxuries  of  small  bulk.  The  result 
of  this  difference  is  that,  while  steamers  can  generally  get  a  full  load 
from  this  country,  most  of  them  have  to  come  here  empty  or  only 
partly  full  in  order  to  obtain  that  load.  Even  small  lots  of  inward 
cargo,  therefore,  are  carefully  sought  out  and  engaged,  as  each  lot 
constitutes  so  much  gain  to  the  liner,  and  attention  to  the  movement 
of  small  lots  fosters  and  increases  the  general  trade. 

Looking  at  the  case  of  the  small  exporter,  we  also  find  a  natural 
condition  of  trade  operating  to  keep  rates  reasonable.  With  exports 
as  with  imports,  the  consumer  pays  the  freight.  This  freight  can 
not  be  more  than  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay.  The  steamer's 
freight  rate  must,  therefore,  be  such  as  will  enable  the  American  ex- 
porter to  sell  his  products  in  competition  with  the  products  of  other 
countries.  The  liner,  which  depends  largely  on  the  higher-class 
freight  for  its  profit,  being  regulated  as  to  bulk  cargo  by  the  rate 
for  tramp  tonnage,  would  find  it  destructive  of  its  interest  to  re- 
strict or  ruin  the  trade  in  those  commodities  upon  which  its  greatest 
profit  depends. 

Let  us  give  an  illustration  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  any 
business  day.  An  inquiry  is  received  in  the  United  States  for  50 
locomotives,  to  be  delivered  in  Japan.  The  shippers  advise  the 
steamship  agents  that  there  will  be  sharp  competition  in  the  deliv- 
ered price  from  Europe  and  that  the  established  rate  would  endanger 
their  chances  of  obtaining  the  order.  At  the  New  York  conference 
meeting  such  a  matter  would  be  discussed,  the  views  of  the  various 
manufacturers  competing  for  the  order  would  be  considered,  and,  in 
order  to  help  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  secure  the 
business,  and  thus  enable  the  lines  to  obtain  this  freight  for  its 
steamers,  it  is  found  necessary  to  quote  on  that  special  lot,  say,  5 
shillings  below  the  usual  tariff  rate.  Such  special  rate  is  then  given 
to  every  merchant  who  may  be  competing  for  this  order. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  steamship 
lines  to  make  the  large  shippers  still  larger,  yet  it  is  necessary  to 
reckon  with  the  demands  which  large  shippers  are  in  a  position  to 
make.  When  their  shipments  are  large  enough  to  justify  the  char- 
tering of  tramp  steamers  large  shippers  are  in  a  position  to  enforce 
rates  which  are  generally  somewhat  below  the  current  charter  rates. 
The  class  of  merchandise  of  these  large  shippers  is  not,  however, 
rjommnnly  handled  by  the  small  exporter.    The  large  shippers  ship 
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their  own  product;  and  being  in  entire  control  of  it,  they  often  de- 
cline to  sell  their  product  to  small  exporters  who  miffht  desire  to 
trade  in  it  abroad.  The  class  of  merchandise  shipped  by  the  small 
exporters  is  ordinarily  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It  consists 
of  articles  of  greater  value,  which  can  readily  pay  an  increased  rate 
of  freight.  In  asking  a  hi^er  rate  for  such  products,  the  attitude 
of  the  steamship  lines  is  similar  to  that  of  railroads,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  charse  a  higher  rate  for  less  than  carload  lots  than  mey 
do  for  full  carload  shipments  and  to  have  classifications  based  upon 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  goods  shipped,  under  which  they  charge 
hi^er  rates  on  goods  of  higher  value.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
steamship  lines  obtain  the  same  rate  of  freight  from  all  the  smaller 
shipments,  and  no  differential  ratd  is  made  on  account  of  differences 
in  value.  If  the  large  shipments  referred  to  should  not  be  secured, 
the  smaller  shippers  would  have  to  pay  an  enhanced  rate  of  freight 
and  would  also  suffer  inconvenience  from  the  necessary  curtailment 
of  sailings  which  would  result  from  decreased  shipments. 

If  rates  should  be  unduly  advanced,  tlie  foreign  buyer,  who  pays 
the  freight,  would  decline  to  purchase  our  products.  The  safety 
valve  against  the  chai^;ing  of  exorbitant  freight  rates  is  in  reality  the 
lines'  own  interest  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  foster  trade, 
and  to  do  nothing  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  it.  While 
at  the  present  time  all  steamship  lines  have  more  cargo  offered  than 
they  can  readily  accommodate,  the  situation  has  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  the  past,  and  doubtless  conditions  will  again  arise  under 
whidi,  even  with  large  shipments  of  bulk  articles,  the  lines  will  not 
be  able  to  procure  fuD  cargoes,  and  this  is  the  best  possible  guaranty 
that  nothing  will  be  done  which  has  a  tendency  to  hinder  any  kind 
of  business,  whether  large  or  small. 

3.  Pooling. 

The  word  ^'  pool "  has  taken  on  an  unpopular  sense  because  of  its 
association  with  practices  that  have  been  found  to  be  wrong  in  rela- 
tion to  land  transportation  and  in  the  distribution  of  manufactured 
products.  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  steamship  con- 
ference, pooling  is  nothing  more  than  an  equalization  of  expenses 
and  earnings  by  the  component  members  of  a  conference,  with  the 
object  tiiat  the  conference  shall  furnish  all  the  facilities  that  are 
demanded  for  the  transportation  both  of  profitable  and  unprofitable 
cargo  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  least  profitable  as  well  as  the 
most  profitable  ports.  Under  its  operations  regularity  of  service  is 
maintained,  whether  full  cargoes  are  offered  or  not,  whether  the 
cargoes  offered  at  any  particular  time  be  of  a  more  or  a  less  profitable 
kind,  and  whether  the  going  rates  as  embodied  in  the  tariff  be 
profitable  as  compared  with  the  general  market  value  of  tonnage 
or  not;  it  enables  the  conferees  to  give  service  within  the  area  of  the 
conference  operations  at  small  or  unimportant  ports,  often  at  a  loss, 
which  would  have  to  be  neglected  unless  such  loss  could  be  equaliased 
by  being  brought  into  a  division  of  the  earnings  with  the  other  vessels 
which  serve  tne  more  important  ports.  The  conferees,  in  substance 
and  effect,  become  partners  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tonnage  for 
the  particular  trade  in  which  the  pool  operates,  and  they  divide  their 
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eanuAffB  and  loeses  in  proportion  to  the  capital  represented  by  ton- 
nage wnidi  is  furnishea  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade. 

The  evidence  has  shown  that  a  better,  more  stable,  and  more 
regular  service,  attended  by  less  fluctuation  in  freight  rates,  can  be 
and  is  afforded  by  a  conference  operating  under  a  pool  than  can 
possibly  be  supplied  without  a  pool.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
long-voyage  trades.  Unless  the  steamers  of  all  lines  serving  a 
particular  trade  are  of  equal  type,  speed,  and  equipment,  equal  rates 
can  not  be  maintained  by  all,  as  shippers  will  not  give  their  hi^h- 
class  merchandise,  which  is  the  better  paying  cargo,  to  the  inferior 
boats.  The  less  aesirable  boats  could  obtain  only  the  less  desirable 
and  less  remunerative  cargo.  By  means  of  poohne  the  weaker  line 
is  compensated  for  its  failure  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the  more 
remunerative  goods,  and  by  living  alongside  the  strong  line  adds  to 
the  total  of  the  shipping  facilities  which  the  trade  may  reasonably 
require. 

Steamers  do  not  always  load  the  same  class  of  cargo,  nor  do  they 
o  to  the  same  ports  or  follow  the  same  routes.  To  the  Far  East^ 
or  instance,  some  ships  take  the  route  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope« 
others  go  by  Suez,  mien  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  vessels  bound 
for  Japan  and  ports  north  of  Shanghai  will  probably  go  through  the 
canal,  while  vessels  bound  for  ports  south  of  Shanghai  will  still 
follow  the  Suez  route. 

Nor  do  all  vessels  go  to  the  same  ports.  On  most  of  the  routes 
there  are  a  number  of  ports  of  destination.  An  owner  attempting 
to  serve  them  all  woula  not  only  enormously  increase  his  expenses, 
but  would  also  cause  dissatisfaction  to  the  receivers  at  the  later 
ports  of  discharge  because  of  the  undue  length  of  the  voyage.  In 
order  to  compete  with  Europe  at  European  rates  several  services  must 
be  rim  on  each  route.  The  traffic  must  be  handled  not  only  in  the 
most  economical,  but  also  in  the  quickest  manner  possible.  There- 
fore, the  tendency  would  be  for  an  individual  line  to  avoid  calling 
at  tne  less  important  ports,  in  order  to  obviate  loss  of  time,  extra 
steaming,  and  additional  port  charges.  If,  however,  a  line  knows 
that  it  will  be  compensated  by  its  associated  lines,  it  will  serve  the 
undesirable  porte  of  call  as  frequently  as  the  trade  may  reasonably 
require!  Without  pooling  this  coimtry  would  be  without  communi- 
cation with  many  comparatively  unimportant  ports  throughout  the 
world,  the  business  of  which,  nevertheless,  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  lar^  sum  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  important  matters  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  pooling,  for  anything  which  might  tend  to  disturb  the 
existing  arrangements  for  the  service  of  so  many  ports  would  un- 

?uestibnably  cause  inconvenience  and  loss  to  shippers  and  receivers. 
Jnless  the  different  owners  are  permitted  to  equalize  the  results 
of  these  various  voyages  each  would  have  to  resort  to  the  system 
of  visiting  all  ports  or  but  a  few  ports.  In  either  event,  dissatisfac- 
tion would  result;  in  the  one  case  from  enhanced  freight  rates,  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  owner  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  large  number  of  ports,  or  from  failure  to  serve  many  of  the 
ports  at  all.  Any  system  which  left  the  trade  in  such  a  dilemma 
would  be  equally  detrimental  to  shippers  and  shipowners. 

The  nature  of  the  business  to  be  taken  care  ox  in  the  long* voyage 
trades  requires  pooling  for  its  economical  treatment.    Our  large  man- 
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nfacturers  and  exporters  have  extensive  outstanding  contracts  for  the 
supply  of  rails,  loccHnotives,  car  material,  bridge  work,  oil,  etc,  to 
▼mnous  ports.  No  one  service  alone  could  possibly  handle  such 
products.  Shippers  are  often  obliged  at  stated  periods  to  make  large 
diipments  of  a  kind  of  material  which  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
a  steamer,  such  as  rails,  on  which  the  earnings  would  be  much  below 
those  of  succeeding  steamers  which  would  carry  other  portions  of  con- 
stroction  material  covered  by  the  same  contract,  the  rates  for  which 
would  be  far  more  remunerative.  Only  a  joint  service  which  could 
e^alize  the  earnings  under  the  whole  contract  would  carry  the  mate- 
rials covered  by  these  large  contracts  without  charging  freight  rates 
so  i>rohibitive  as  to  deprive  the  American  manufacturer  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  the  contracts  in  competition  with  foreign  manu- 
factwers.  So  the  conference  lines  are  able  to  maintain  their  schedules 
and  provide  for  the  export  trade,  even  at  a  loss  to  the  individual  ship. 
An  instance  has  occurred  during  the  currency  of  these  hearings  in 
which  an  extra  steamer  had  to  be  chartered  to  supply  the  needs  of 
certain  shippers  from  the  Philippines,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  pool 
of  about  $15,000. 

In  steamship  trades  in  which  owners  jointly  engage  in  supplying  a 
large  service  the  pool  acts  merely  as  an  equalizer  of  expenses  and 
receipts;  and  it  is  absolutelv  essential  in  some  trades  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  business.  Without  it  the  trade  could 
not  possibly  be  served  with  equal  efficiency,  regularity,  or  economy. 
The  c|ue8tion,  therefore,  whether  pooling  in  steamship  trades  will  be 
pernutted  or  not  is  really  not  a  question  whether  a  pool  is  a  good 
uiing  or  a  bad  thin^  in  itself,  but  whether  a  certain  quality  of  steam- 
ship service  is  desired  in  certain  trades.  While  a  conference  may 
eadst  without  pooling,  yet  it  is  bevond  all  dispute  that  certain  trades 
can  not  be  conducted  economically,  regularly,  and  efficienctly,  nor 
with  stability  of  rates,  without  pooling. 

4.  Rebates  to  Loyal  Shippers. 

The  system  of  deferred  rebates  to  loyal  shippers  has  none  of  the 
evils  of  the  secret  rebate  which  was  formerly  employed  by  railroads. 
Bebates  whidi  exist  in  certain  trades  from  distant  countries  to  the 
United  States  are  open  and  public  In  the  coffee  trade  from  Brazil, 
for  instance,  circulars  are  printed  by  the  lines  and  widely  distributed 
among  shippers  of  coffee  in  the  Brazilian  ports,  offering  a  discount 
<xr  allowance  on  the  freiffht  to  any  merchant  who  will  confine  his  ship- 
ments for  a  fixed  period  to  the  conference  lines.  Any  merchant  may 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  published  allowance  by  complyinj^  with  the 
terms  of  the  circulars.  Under  this  system  large  and  smaU  shippers 
are  treated  absolutely  alike. 

The  alternative  to  the  deferred-rebate  svstem  in  trades  where  the 
return  cargoes  are  insufficient  to  fill  the  ships  r^uired  for  the  out- 
ward voyages  is  the  long-term  contract.  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  one  or  the  other  of  uiese  methods  of  insuring  a  continued  patron- 
age of  the  regular  lines  is  necessary  to  justify  the  operation  of  such 
lines.  To  the  shippers  the  great  advantage  of  the  rebate  system  has 
been  the  maintenance  of  steady  rates  of  freight  free  from  any  serious 
fluctuations.  Under  that  system  the  merchant  signs  no  agreement 
binding  him  for  the  future.    He  is  only  bound  to  the  extent  of  his 
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accrued  rebate.  Except  for  this  measurable  sacrifice  be  is  a  free 
a^ent  and  can  always  avail  himself  of  anv  opposition  that  offers  him 
advantages  sufficient  to  compensate  him  for  his  loss  of  rebates  and  is 
also  in  a  position  to  obtain  from  the  conference  lines  the  advani 
of  any  fall  in  current  freight  rates  during  the  period  covered 
the  rebate  agreement.  Under  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of  a  fixi 
quantity,  or  for  all  shipments  made  within  a  fixed  period  of  time,  ihe 
merchant  fetters  his  future  action  and  is  deprived  of  all  oppor- 
tunity to  avail  himself  of  lower  rates  which  may  be  offered  in  or  out 
of  the  conference  during  the  period  that  would  otherwise  be  covered 
by  his  agreement. 

The  attitude  of  the  merchants  themselves  to  rebates  is  indicated  in 
an  interesting  way  by  the  recent  action  of  the  principal  coffee  ship- 
pers of  Brazil,  who  on  the  6th  of  November,  1912,  petitioned  tne 
Brazilian  Government  to  suspend  the  operation  of  a  regulation  which 
was  about  to  be  put  into  effect  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  rebate  sys- 
tem. The  petition  set  forth  tne  advantages  to  merchants  of  the 
sjrstem  as  follows:  ' 

1.  Constancy  and  equality  of  freights  whatever  the  quantity  of 
cargo  shipped  may  be. 

2.  Arrangement  and  maintenance  of  regular  sailings. 

3.  Running  of  steamships  of  the  first  class  and  of  good  speed,  thus 
offering  at  all  times  sufficient  tonnage  for  exporters  independently  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  market. 

Upon  this  petition  the  Brazilian  Government  suspended  the  regu- 
lation and  authorized  the  continuance  of  the  rebate  system  on  exports 
from  Brazil.     (See  Diario  Official  of  Rio.) 

Among  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  system  of  conference 
agreements  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  institution  and  maintenance  of  regular  and  frequent  sail- 
ings, by  which  the  desire  of  merchants  to  forward  their  goods  at 
regular  and  fre<][uent  intervals  is  satisfied. 

(b)  The  provision  of  steamers  of  a  higher  class  and  speed  than 
the  ordinary  tramp  vessels,  thus  permitting  merchants  to  obtain  the 
most  favorable  rates  of  insurance  on  their  shipments  and  to  make 
deliveries  in  accordance  with  their  advance  contracts. 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  rates  from  the  United  States  at  about  the 
level  of  rates  charged  by  lines  trading  from  foreign  countries  to  the 
ports  served  by  the  conference  steamers,  thus  enabling  American 
merchants  to  compete  with  merchants  of  other  countries. 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  uniform  rates  of  freight  to  all  shippers, 
large  and  small  alike. 

(e)  The  provision  of  ample  facilities  and  tonnage,  so  that  mer- 
chants can  rely  upon  the  forwarding  and  ddivery  of  goods  in  respect 
of  which  they  may  have  made,  or  may  wish  to  make,  advance  con- 
tracts. 

(f)  The  establishment  of  economies  in  the  delivery  of  cargo  at 
outports,  or  ports  of  minor  importance,  in  which  there  are  new  or 
growing  trades,  thereby  effecting  savings  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

(g)  The  provision  of  adequate  terminal  facilities  which  enable 
mercnants  to  accumulate  their  shipments  on  the  piers  in  advance  of 
the  actual  loading  of  vessels,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  storage 
in  warehouses  or  lighters. 
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As  the  result  of  a  protracted  inquiry  by  a  royal  commission  in 
£i]gland  a  few  ^ears  ago  it  was  found  that  similar  advantiuges  had 
resulted  to  British  exporters  from  tiie  operations  of  con^renoes. 
We  adopt  as  our  own  tne  reasoning  of  the  report  of  that  commission, 
^rhidi  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  at  pages  877  to 
S89,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  careful  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  experience  of  the  world  has  not  shown  any  other  means  by 
which  corresponding  advantages  to  shippers  have  been  or  can  be 
obtained. 

Individual  cases  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  arrangements  will 
always  be  found  to  exist,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  great 
mass  of  shippers  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  the  methods  under  which 
the  world's  carrying  trades  are  conducted.  If  they  were  not  satisfied 
the  trades  would  not  be  conducted  as  they  are,  but  different  methods 
w^ould  have  been  required,  discovered,  and  put  into  operation.  Until 
experience  discovers  some  new  or  better  method,  it  is  out  natural  that 
shipowners  should  insist  that  the  method  under  which  the  carrying 
traaes  of  the  world  are  now  conducted  are  reasonable  and  practically 
equitable  and  just.  It  would  be  too  much  to  require  that  they  ^ould 
be  so  perfect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  possible  criticism  or  com- 
plaint. 

In  considering  the  reasonableness  of  conferences  for  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  steamship  trades,  the  striking  differences  be- 
tween the  conditions  incident  to  the  operation  of  those  trades  and 
the  business  of  railroads  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Railroads 
obtain  their  franchises  from  the  State,  which  permits  them  to  lay 
their  tracks^  along  the  lines  of  existing  or  potential  trade  centers  and 
to  acquire  rights  of  way  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  Without 
these  special  privileges  a  railroad  can  not  be  built  A  road  which  is 
built  in  the  exercise  of  such  franchise  becomes  in  duty  bound  to 
maintain  a  regular  and  continuous  service  as  efficient  as  the  needs  of 
the  trade  along  the  line  require  and  the  rewards  of  the  business  will 
p^^it.  It  is  but  just  that  companies  thus  organized,  enjoying  prop- 
erty rights  acquired  often  at  the  expense  of  tne  State,  and  operating 
by  virtue  of  special  privileges,  should  be  held  to  the  performance  of 
the  functions  for  which  they  were  created  and  shall  not  so  use  their 
privileges  as  to  cause  prejudice  to  the  public.  They  are  public  utili- 
ties and  must  expect  public  regulation. 

The  conditions  under  which  transportation  by  sea  is  conducted  are 
totally  different.  Ships  are  not  fixtures  in  any  trade  and  are  not 
constrained  by  any  fixed  line  or  route.  They  have  no  public  aid,  no 
franchises,  and^  for  the  most  part,  no  advantages  of  local  trade  be- 
tween the  termini  of  their  voyages.  They  owe  no  duty  to  the  State 
to  maintain  a  service  or  to  serve  the  public.  Their  enterprises  are  of 
a  private  nature.  They  may  come  and  go  hj  whatever  route  or  in 
whatever  direction  they  please.  Their  only  incentive  to  engage  in 
any  particular  trade  is  to  develop  that  trade  to  such  a  point  that  it 
will  yield  a  profit  which  will  justify  a  regular  and  continuous  service. 
Bat  if  conditions  are  imposed  which  embarrass  a  particular  trade  or 
render  it  less  profitable  it  is  but  natural  that  tne  routes  of  ships 
dionid  be  changed  to  trades  where  commerce  is  unrestrained  and 
yields  the  greatest  gains. 
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The  ocean  trade,  except  for  restricted  coastwise  trade  in  some 
oountxieek  is  free  to  all  comers.  According  to  the  most  recent  re- 
ports of  liloyd's  B^ffister  of  Shipping,  the  over-sea  commerce  of  the 
world  is  condtieted  b^  over  26,000  steamers,  having  a  gross  tonnage 
of  48,954,000  tcms,  which  are  owned  by  approximately  4,200  different 
firms  and  ccmipanies.  Of  this  great  body  of  tonnage  only  about 
1^65  steamers,  owned  b^  approximately  108  different  companiee, 
are  engaged  in  regolar-hne  service  in  the  oversea  trades.  The  re- 
mainder constitutes  the  great  mass  of  free  tramp  tonnage,  operating 
entirely  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  regulating  the 
ocean  frei^t  rates  for  everybody  by  the  charges  which  they  fix  for 
the  transportation  of  the  creat  mass  of  the  world's  staple  products*. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  rdatirely  few  regular  lines^  owning  but  a. 
small  proportion  of  the  world's  tonnage,  could  not,  if  the^  would; 
control  the  operations  of  the  great  number  of  tramp  shipowners 
and  the  vast  oodv  of  the  tramp  tonnage,  or  that  any  m^od  of 
combination  coula  be  devised  by  which  such  owners  of  diflemnt. 
nationalities,  situated  all  over  the  world,  could  be  brought  into  effec- 
tive combination. 

The  suggestion  that  the  tramps  are  controlled  by  the  regular  linee 
is  without  foundation.  While  at  times  the  regular  lines  have  no 
charter  tramps  to  take  care  of  their  surplus  cargo,  and  thus  ^ve  the 
merchants  and  exporters  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  f  acilir 
ties  which  they  would  otherwise  lack,  not  the  slightest  evidence 
hns  been  produced  at  the  hearings,  and  none  could  be  produced,  to 
show  that  the  regular  lines  could  possibly  control  the  tramp  tonnage* 

The  fear  of  any  general  or  large  combination  by  means  of  con- 
ferences is  thus  seen  to  be  without  real  foundation;  while  the 
economic  and  commercial  necessity  for  them  in  the  regular  line. 
services  has  been  demonstrated  by  experience  and  has  been  found,  of 
advantage  to  shipowners  and  shippers  alike. 

^  A  fallacy  which  should  be  exposed  is  the  contention  that  the  foreign 
lines  are  seeking  to  throttle  American  export  trade.  If  this  weie. 
so  the  lines  trading  between  the  United  States  and  porta  in  Brazil, 
for  instance,  would  not  establish  the  same  rates  of  freight  as  exieft 
between  European  ports  and  the  ports  mentioned. 

Nor  is  there  any  better  foundation  for  the  notion  that  the  foreign 
lines  are  crowding  out  American  shipping.  The  navigation  laws 
of  the  United  States  have  probably  proved  a  deterrent  to  the  buillr 
ing  up  of  an  American  merchant  marine,  but  the  United  States 
o^rs  SQ  many  opportunities  for  a  higher  return  on  capital  than  i^ 
afforded  by  snip  owning,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  capital  haft 
been  unwilling  to  embank  in  the  shipping  business. 

If  American  capital  were  content  with  a  return  such  as  some  of. 
the  En^ish  lines  have  earned  in  the  last  decade  it  would,  i>erhans^, 
invest  m  ships.  The  testimony  shows  that  the  Leyland  Line,  tor. 
instance,  did  not  pay  a  dividend  on  its  preferred  or  common  shares 
between  the  years  1902  and  1912. 

Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  the  foreim., 
lines  favor  their  own  merchants.    In  most  of  the  long- voyage  traoes 
from  ports  in  the  United  States  the  tonnage  is  supplied  by  Britieh. 
and  German  lines,  which  also  maintains  services  from  their  own 
countries  to  the  same  ports  of  destination  over-seas.    If  such  lines 
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widbed  to  favor  the  merchants  of  their  own  nations  it  is  obvious  that 
ihsy  would  not  eneage  at  all  in  furnishing  tonnage  from  the  United 
States  by  means  of  which  American  merchants  could  compete  with 
the  merchants  of  their  own  nations. 

We  have  now  dealt  at  considerable  length  with  the  economic  prin- 
ciples underiying  the  operation  of  the  steamship  business  throug:h 
the  medium  of  conferences  and  their  attendant  incidents.  Emphasis 
should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  these  principles  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  lines  trading  to  and  from  the  United  States,  but  are  of 
universal  application  throughout  the  shipping  world. 

The  evidence  brought  out  at  the  heanngs  must  have  convinced 
your  committee  of  the  impracticability  of  applying  to  ocean  carriers 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  statutory  provisions  similar  to  those  of 
the  interstate-commerce  act.  The  nature  of  the  steamship  business 
is  so  different  from  that  of  railways  that  it  would  be  injurious^  not 
only  to  shipowners,  but  to  shippers  and  consignees,  if  any  limitation 
should  be  placed  upon  the  absolute  freedom  of  carriers  to  chance 
their  freight  rates  as  the  conditions  of  the  freight  market  reasonably 
required.  Ocean  freight  rates  vary  not  merely  from  month  to  month, 
but  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  staples  which  are  traded  in  on  the  exchanges.  The 
difference  oi  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  the  freight  rate  may  mean  the  loss< 
of  a  contract  to  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  at  an  interior  point  of 
the  United  States  who  is  competing  with  manufacturers  and  mert^ 
chants  in  other  countries.  In  the  development  of  new  countries  the 
American  manufacturer  of  steel  rails,  locomotives,  car  material, 
bridge  work,  etc.,  is  competing  with  English  and  German  manufac- 
turers. The  American  corn  merchant  is  competing  not  only  with 
merchants  in  this  country,  but  with  Canada,  Kussia,  Australia*  and 
Ar^ntina.  Unless  the  carriers  are  free  to  quote  to  such  mercnants 
freight  rates  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
business  of  the  merchants  of  other  countries  the  lines  will  suffer 
serious  detriment. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  command- 
ing position  as  an  export  country  and  to  develop  our  trade  still 
further  in  new  and  distant  countries,  methods  of  cooperation  si^*- 
btantially  similar  to  those  now  in  existence  are  essential. 

The  right  to  enter  into  conferences  which  regulate  sailings,  estab- 
lish reasonable,  stable,  and  uniform  rates,  and  equalize  profits  and 
losses,  through  the  medium  of  poolinjg,  is  essential  to  the  succa<wt«H 
and  efficient  conduct  of  the  steamship  business.  We  believe,  also, 
that  in  certain  trades,  especially  those  not  yet  fully  developed,  the 
deferred  rebate  system  is  preferable  to  the  alternative  system  of  long- 
time contracts.  While  these  conferences  undoubtedly  limit  compe- 
tition among  their  Members,  they  have  not  restricted  our  foreign 
trade  and  commerce,  but  have  enormously  developed  it,  have  resulted 
in  the  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates,  and  have  no  tendency  to. 
monopoly.  Unfair  methods,  whether  of  combination  or  competition, 
are  illegal.  But  the  methods  adopted  by  the  steamship  lines,  which 
have  been  stated  with  candor  at  the  public  hearings  held  by  your 
committee,  merit  the  approval  of  your  committee  and  should  not  be 
curtailed  by  any  restrictive  legislation.    If  they  should  be  curtailed 
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by  such  legislalion,  then  the  efficiency  and  regularity  of  the  services 
and  the  uniformity  of  rates  to  large  and  small  shippers  alike  will 
to  that  extent  be  unfavorably  affected. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  Gottheil,  Chairnum^ 
P.  A.  S.  Franklin, 

W.  G.   SiGKXL, 

Hesbebt  Babber, 
WiijLIam  Boyd, 

A,  EMIIiinS  OuiXBBBIDGE, 

Cammittee. 


C0BBE8P0NDENCE  AND  MEMORANDUM  RELATING  TO  THE  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN 
THE  STEAMSHIP  UNE8  OPERATING  IN  THE  TRADE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA. 

New  York,  February  28,  1913, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  request  of  the  committee.  In  the  coarse  of  my 
examination,  that  I  should  endeavor  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  agreement  covering 
the  conference-line  business  between  New  York  ports  and  ports  in  Sonth  and 
Bast  Africa,  I  wish  to  say  that  my  principal,  the  Prince  Line,  advises  me  that 
there  is  not  any  written  agreement  in  relation  to  that  trade,  but  that  the  trade 
for  a  namt>er  of  years  last  past  has  been  conducted  under  the  terms  set  forth 
in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Go.  in  l>ehalf 
of  all  the  associated  lines,  which  memorandum,  I  am  informed,  lias  been  sent 
to  you  by  Messrs.  Barl)er  &  Ck>. 

Yours,  fiiithfully,  Paul  F.  Gerhard. 


New  York,  February  28,  191S, 
Hon.  Joshua  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  giving  testimony  before  your  committee,  I  was  also  asked 
to  use  my  influence  in  submitting  to  your  committee  the  agreement  between 
the  African  lines.  I  liave  ascertained,  in  the  meantime,  that  no  actual  agree- 
ment exists,  but  that  the  lines  are  working  under  an  understanding,  and  that 
the  Unlon-Castle  Steamship  Go.  has  been  authorized  by  the  different  lines  to 
submit  the  terms  of  the  understanding  to  your  honorable  committee,  and  which 
I  believe  is  being  sent  to  you  to-day  by  the  agents  of  this  company. 

I  beg  to  refer  to  the  same,  and  remabi. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Paul  Gottheil. 

New  York,  February  28,  1913, 

J.  W.  Alexander,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  received  from  our  principals,  the  Union-Castle  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  (Ltd.),  London,  the  inclosed  statement,  which  they  request  us  to  forward 
to  you  for  your  Information,  and,  although  it  is  signed  only  by  themselves,  we 
understand  the  other  interests  referred  to  in  the  memorandum,  concur  in  the 
statement  submitted. 
ViTe  are  dear  sir 

Yours,  respectfully.  By  J.  Barber,  Vice  President. 

Barber  &  Go.  (Inc.), 
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MEMORANDUM   PBEPABED  BY   THE   UNION-CASTLE   MAIL   STEAMSHIP   CO. 

London,  February  8,  19iS, 
[Trade  from  the  United  Btntefi  to  South  and  East  Africa.] 

The  stefimsbip  lines  interested  in  tlie  trade  from  the  United  States  to  South 
and  East  Aft-ica.  viz,  the  Unlon-Castle  Mnll  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  the  Biiclinail 
Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.),  the  Clan  Line  (Ltd.),  the  Hansa  Line  of  Bremen,  the 
Houston  Line,  the  Prince  Line  (Ltd.),  desire  to  make  the  following  statement 
for  the  information  of  the  (Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries : 

1.  There  Is  no  agreement  in  existence  between  the  lines,  but  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  a  friendly  understanding  between  them  for  the  proper 
worliing  of  the  trade,  the  essentlnl  features  of  which  are  as  follows: 

2.  The  L'nlon-Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  nn  amalgamation  of  two  companies — ^the  Old  Union  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.) 
and  the  Old  Castle  Mall  Packets  Co.  (Ltd.) — has  two-sevenths  interest  in  the 
trade,  and  the  other  lines  one-seventh  each,  making  seven  in  all. 

3.  Steamers  are  provided  by  each  line  in  turn,  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  an  efficient  service  being  maintained. 

4.  The  understanding  is  that  rates  shall  be  maintained  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible  equal  to  those  which  are  charged  from  British  or  continental  ports 
to  South  and  East  Africa,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  relative  classification 
of  goods  iu  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

5.  No  primage  is  charged  and  no  rebate  is  allowed. 

6.  The  steamers'  earnings  are  pooled  and  the  pool  is  divided  in  such  a  way 
that  each  line  gets  in  the  apportionment  practically  the  amount  earned  by  its 
respective  steamers.  The  object  of  the  arrangement  is  to  conduct  the  trade 
wfth  regularity  and  frequency  of  sailings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  American 
shippers ;  otherwise,  owing  to  the  small  interest  of  each  line,  the  trade  would  be 
carried  on  with  great  irregularity.  American  shippers  have  expressed  their 
strong  desire  for  a  regular  and  frequent  service. 

7.  The  lines  initiated  the  steamship  service  from  New  York  to  South 
African  ports  20  years  ago,  and  it  has  undoubtedly  helped  greatly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  trade  with  that  quarter  of  the  globe  and  has  been 
appreciated  by  merchants  generally.  It  has  always  been  the  desire  of  the 
lines  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  they  fail  to  see  that  in  working 
the  trade  as  they  are  now  doing  they  are  transgressing  it  in  any  way. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  lines  to  satisfy  American  shippers  by  making 
two  to  three  dispatches  a  month,  which  facilities  could  only  be  carried  out  by 
muttial  cooperation. 

We  b€«  to  append  the  dates  of  sailings  during  1912 :  January  16,  January  27, 
F^mary  16,  February  26,  March  11,  March  24,  April  1,  April  25,  May  10,  May 
15,  May  28,  June  10,  June  18,  June  80,  July  14,  July  28,  August  1,  August  8, 
Aa8:o8t  28,  August  81,  September  15,  September  28,  October  11,  October  27, 
November  9,  November  22,  December  4,  December  16.  December  28. 

E.  F.  Abbott, 
For  the  Union^-CMtle  MM  Steamship  Co,  {Ltd,). 


IHTOBMATION   BELATINO  TO  THE  AGBEElfENT  BETWEEN  THE  LINES  OPEBATING   FBOIC 

AMEEIOAN  POSTS   TO   THE   B«VLTIC. 

Various  witnesses  in  their  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
ICarlne  and  EMsheries  testified  to  the  existence  of  a  so-called  "Baltic  agree- 
roent.'*  According  to  information  furnished  to  the  committee,  in  response  to 
a  request  for  the  same  from  representatives  of  the  steamship  lines,  it  appears 
tliat  the  several  lines  engaged  in  the  trade  from  American  ports  to  the  Baltic 
(vis,  Det  forenede  Dampskibs-Selskab,  Hamburg-American  Line,  Wilson  Line, 
and  North  German  Lloyd)  are  now  parties  to  an  agreement,  consisting  of 
▼arioas  rules  and  resolutions  agreed  to  at  various  meetings  held  during  the 
years  1905-1912.  Briefly  summarised,  these  rules  and  resolutions  provide  for 
the  following: 

(1)  The  formation  of  two  separate  pools  as  regards  19  commodities  coming 
under  the  head  of  "Provisions,"  each  pool  referring  to  a  particular  group  of 
coinin<»dities.  As  regards  each  of  these  two  pools,  relative  basis  rates  are  estab- 
lished  for  the  ports  of  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Montreal,  Phila- 
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delphia,  New  Tork,  and  Boston,  subject  to  snch  changes  as  the  adjustment  of 
tonnage  may  from  time  to  time  make  necessary.  In  each  pool  the  four  lines 
submitted  their  carryings  for  three  years,  and  in  accordance  with  this  data  the 
percentage  allotted  to  each  line  was  agreed  upon.  The  results  of  each  pool  are 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  percentages  agreed  upon,  and  an  adjustment  la 
effected  every  six  months  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  which  la  to 
continue  from  year  to  year,  and  the  line  or  lines  shown  to  be  overcarried 
must  pay  in  cash  to  those  short-carried  any  difference  then  shown.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  all  lines  accept  the  «iumerated  articles  only  on  through  bills  of 
lading  and  that  where  optional  bills  of  lading  are  Issued  to  the  discharging 
port  of  the  Atlantic  steamer,  with  privilege  to  be  forwarded  to  a  Baltic  port, 
such  shipments  are  to  be  included  in  the  pool«  provided  the  privilege  is 
availed  of. 

If  the  agreement  operates  unfairly  or  dlsadvantageously  upon  any  service,  it 
is  arranged  that  a  readjustment  shall  be  promptly  effected  between  the  owners 
of  the  lines  so  as  to  make  the  disposition  of  the  business  £air  and  equitable. 
Disputes  are  referred  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators  representing  the  respec- 
tive interests  to  the  disputes,  who  in  turn  are  empowered  to  appoint  an  um- 
pire, and  the  decision  of  the  nrbitnitors,  or  umpire,  is  Anal  and  binding  upon  all 
the  parties. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  pool  between  the  aforementioned  four  lines  as 
regards  shipments  of  certain  articles,  classed  as  "Agriculturals,"  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  News  to  Russian  and  Ger- 
man ports  on  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  to  ports  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Shipments,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  are  divided  among  the  lines  on  the  basis 
of  agi*eed  percentages.  The  other  arrangements  governing  this  pool  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  described  under  the  first  class  of  this  description.  It  is 
provided,  however,  that  American  agents  be  instructed  to  see  that  articles 
coming  under  this  pool  be  shipped  by  the  lines  which  can  earn  the  largest  net 
sea  freights  by  arranging  not  only  their  engagements  but,  when  possible 
through  exchange  of  cargo,  the  lines  honoring  each  other's  through  bills  of 
lading. 

(3)  Tbe  formation  of  another  pool  by  the  aforementioned  four  lines  as 
regards  the  ^ipment  of  18  other  articles  of  export  from  and  to  the  same  ports 
enumerated  under  the  second  section  of  this  description.  In  the  main  the  de- 
tailed arrangements  governing  this  pool  are  similar  In  character  to  those 
adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  other  pools. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  several  pools  described  above  run  for  different 
periods  of  time,  and  that  the  lines  agree  to  forward  their  manifests  and  state- 
ments of  freight  to  the  acting  secretary  by  the  end  of  every  month  for  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  that  tbe  statistics  must  be  completed  by  the  acting  secretary 
by  the  15th  day  of  the  next  month. 


CORBESPONDEIVCE   BEUITINO    TO   THE  A0BEEME19T   QOVEBNING    THE   SERVICE   BETW 

NEW  YORK  AND  WEST  COAST  OF  ATBICA. 

Nbw  Yobk,  March  S,  191S. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Axexahdeb, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant  Mari$^  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  Your  letter  of  February  28  has  been  received.    On  the  same  day 
as  your  communication  reached  me  I  received  the  inclosed  letter  from  our  com^ 
pany  in  Hamburg;  dated  February  20,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

W.  G.  SinsxL, 
Vice  Director  Hamtmrg^Amerioan  Line. 


Hamburg,  February.  ZO^  IBIS. 
Hambubq-Ambbumx  lAVE,,2fmo  Yorh. 

Dear  Sirs  :  We  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  and  noticed  that 
you  wish  to  have  the  agreements  concerning  the  service  between  New  York  and 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  westbound  flfedlterranean  fketghl  Bgrecanents. 
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We  have  commnnicftted  with  the  other  jiartles  in  these  trades  whether  tiiey 
asr^ee  that  we  give  tbe  required  documents  to  the  committee.  You  will  see 
that,  as  the  other  parties  have  the  same  rights  in  these  documents  as  we,  we 
are  not  entitled  to  give  these  documarts  without  the  consent  of  the  other  parties. 
Tours,  ftilthfuUy, 

Hambubo-Amerika  Linie, 
Jttbistischb  Abteiluno. 

cohmxtnication  fboic  the  wine  and  spi|trr  tbadbrs'  society  of  the  united  states 
relativs  to  alleged  excessive  fbeioht  rates  charged  bt  north  atlantic 

STEAJfSHIP  LINES. 

New  York,  March  4, 191S, 
CcnunTTEB  ON  tkb.Mbrohant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  RepreitentativeMy  Washin^Um,  D,  C. 

DasAM  Sob:  We,  the  Wine  and  Spirit  TradereVSsciety  of  the  United  StBtes,  includ- 
ioR  thekifgBst  importen  of  wines^  epirits  and  malt  liquom,  reBpectfully  petition  for* 
reuef  from  the  excessive  freight  rates  that  are  now  bemg  chaiged  by  ocean  canieiB. 

We  have  annexed  to  this  petition  a  schedule  of  the  ocean  freight  rates  of  the  dlf- 
fezent  lines  from  various  Europeaa  parte  showing  the  great  increase  in  freight  rates  • 
aince  1910.    As  you  will  see  from  these  figures  the  increase  is  quite  general  and,  in 

cases,  is  an  increase  of  more  than  1^  per  cent.    The  information  furnished  is 

fcom  bilk  of  lading  covering  shipments  from  the  various  ports  during  the  yean 
ited  and  haa  been  suppUsd  by  members  of  this  society. 

We  wish  respectfully  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  tliat  there  is  little  or  no 
competition  among  the  ocean  carriers.  In  some  cases  thero  is  only  one  line  from  an 
iaaportant  port.  In  other  esses  the  two  or  more  lines  from  a  port  charge  precisely 
the  oame  rate.  In  other  cases,  when  it  is  practical  to  make  shipments  from  more 
than  one  port,  the  rate  by  the  lines  frcmi  the  two  or  more  available  ports  are  the  same. 
Wben  freight  rates  are  advaoced  the  advance  is  made  by  tne  different  lines 
simultaneously. 

Ab  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  statement  and  proof  of  combination  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  of  a  circular,  the  original  of  which  is  annexed,  issued  by  the 
Amencan  Line,  Gunard  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Holland 
Amenca  Line,  Compsgnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  and  White  Star  Line,  dated 
Bordeaux,  Deeember  24,  ldl2: 

[Amertean  Line,  Atlantlo  Transport  Line,  Conatd  8.  8.  Cy.,  Holland- America  Line,  Red  Star  Line, 

Cle.  Oeaanle  Ttaaaatlanti^Qeb  Wblto  Star  Line.] 

Bordeaux,  December  t4,  191 1. 

We  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that,  in  view  of  the  steady  rise  in  coal,  of  the 
increase  in  salaries,  the  continued  increase  of  expenses  of  all  kinds  which  the  Mari- 
time Industry  has  to  contend  with,  as  much  in  foreign  ports  as  in  France,  our  owners 
(annaments)  find  themselves  in  the  imperative  necessity  of  increasing,  from  tlie  let  of 
January,  1913,  the  rates  of  freight  now  m  force  from  the  ports  of  Europe  to  New  York. 
We,  therefore,  beg  of  you  to  consider  as  annulled  the  conditions  we  have  indicated 
to  yon  up  to  to-day  and  to  note  that  we  are  at  your  disposal  to  furnish  you  with  quota- 
tiona  which  will  be  applicable  to  the  future. 

American  Line. 

CuNARD  Line. 

Red  Star  Line. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line. 

Holland- American  Line. 

CiB.  Generale  Transatlantique. 

Wnrrs  Star  Line. 

Copy  of  original. 

(Am«kan  Line,  Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Cunard  8.  8.  Cy.,  Holland  Amerioa  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  Cie. 

Oto^rale  TransaUantique,  white  Star  Line.] 

Bordeaux,  le  24  Dicembre  1912, 


Nous  avons  Thonneur  de  vous  informer  qu'en  presence  de  la  hausse  persistants 
dee  charbons,  de  r616vation  des  salaires,  de  Taccroissement  continuel  des  frais  de 
toutes  sortes  qui  frappent  Tindustrie  maritime  aussi  bien  dans  les  ports  Strangers 
qu'en  France,  nos  armements  se  trouvent  dans  Timp^rieuse  n^essit^  d 'Clever,  k 
paitir  du  ler  Janvier  1913,  les  taux  de  fret  actuellement  en  vigueur  des  ports  d' Europe 
ft  New-York. 
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Nous  vouB  prions,  en  consequence,  de  consider  comme  annul^es  les  conditions 
aue  nous  vous  avons  indiqu^es  juscju'^k  ce  jour  et  de  noter  one  nous  sommes  k  votre 
disposition  pour  vous  foumir  les  prix  qui  seront  appliqu^  k  Vavenir. 

Yeuillez  agreer,  M ,  noa  salutations  empresMes. 

Ambbican  Linb, 

CUNARD  LiNB, 

Rbd  Star  Linb, 
Atlantic  Transport  Linb, 
Holland  America  Line, 

GlE   QiNiRALE  TbANSATLANTIQUB, 

WnrrE  Star  Line. 

In  the  absence  of  competition  there  seems  to  be  no  protection  against  a  still  further 
advance  in  ocean  freight  rates  and  we  respectfully  pray  that  your  committee  will 
report  in  favor  of  le^^iuation,  or  some  action  under  existmg  laws,  which  will  protect 
not  only  American  importers  but  also  American  consumers,  for,  as  you  will  under- 
stand, any  increase  in  treight  chaiges  is  generally  included  in  the  cost  and  paid  ulti- 
mately by  the  consumer. 

The  advance  is  so  serious  in  some  cases  that  the  selling  prices  can  not  be  raised  to 
cover  the  increase  in  freight  chanes  without  seriously  imperiling  sales. 
We  remain,  very  respectfufly  yours, 

F.  Q.  Herman  Fayen,  president,  representing  Chas.  F.  Schmidt  &  Peters; 
Henry  E.  Gourd,  first  vice-president,  representing  Henry  E.  (rourd; 
Maurice  LaMontagne,  treasurer,  representing  E.  LaMontagne's  Sons; 
Horace  I.  Bowne,  secretary,  representing  Looser  Bros.  A  Gilmore; 
Lucien  Antoine,  representing  Williams  &  Humbert;  Henry  A.  B&tj^, 
representing  Batjer  &  Co.;  Arthur  J.  Billin,  representing  James 
Buchanan  &  Co.;  Gesare  Conti,  representing  Cesare  Gonti;  Eugene 
J.  Gantin,  representing  Luyties  Bros.' William  J.  Davies,  representing 
John  Dewar  &  Son  U^td.);  H.  P.  Eschew^,  representii^  Francis 
Draz  &  Go.;  Geoive  D.  F.  Leith,  representing  Wm.  G.  Moehrin£[  & 
Go.;  Grosvenor  Nidiolas,  representing  G.  S.  Nioiolas  &  Go.;  Frederick 
Rencken,  representing  Mumm  Champagne  A  Importation  Go.;  Alex. 
D.  Shaw,  representing  Alex.  D.  Shaw  A  Go.;  Ghas.  H.  Simonds,  repre- 
senting  F.  U.  de  Luze  A  Go.;  Irving  K.  Taylor,  representing  w.  A. 
Taylor  A  Go.;  David  R.  Ward,  representing  Bass,  Katdiff  A  Gietton 
(Ltd.);  Alfons  Wile,  representing  jTulius  Wue  Sons  &  Go.  ^Members 
of  Gouncil,  Wine  and  spirit  Triers'  Society  of  the  United  States.) 
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Schedule  of  ocean  freight  rates. 


Whisky.  Scotch: 
Anelwr  Line,  Olas- 


Whisky,  Irish: 

Canard  Line  from 

Liyetpool. 
WUtB   Star   Line 
from  LiTorpool. 
Gin,  British: 

Atfantic  TTMMport 

from  Loodoii. 
American  Line 
from  Plymoufh. 
White  Star  via 
Sonthampton. 
BiBDdy: 

Fnneh  line  bom 

Charente  via 

Havre  or  direct 

ftpmBordeaox. 

FnDchBquBon: 

Fnneh  Line,  Havre 

toN.Y. 
American  or  White 
Star,  Havre  via 
Sonthampton. 
french  liqueors: 
Bordeaox  French 
Line  via  Havre. 
Italiin  bitters,  Oenoa: 
Various  lines 


1910 


{ 


a(y-andlO%. 
,2^6  and  10%. 


German  kummel, 
Hambnif: 
H  a  m  D  a  rg> Amer- 
ican Line. 

Jamaica  mm: 

Atlantic  Transport, 
London. 


French  Llne,Havre 
supplement. 


French  Llne,Havre 
postal  steamer. 

Red  Star  Line, 
Antwerp. 
French  wine: 

Freoch  Line,  Bor- 
deaux. 


Sherry: 

Comp.  Transatlan- 
tlca,  Cadis. 


Port  wine: 

Canard  or  White 
Star,  Oporto,  via 
LiverpooL 

Tarragona  port. 

Cimard  or  White 
Star,  Tarragona, 
via  Liverpool. 

Italian  vermouth, 
Oenoa: 
Varioiis  lines 


(W.  A.  Tavlor  it 
Co.,  previoas  to 
January,  1912,  on 
large  quantities^ 
10  cents  per  case 
ofeoibs.) 


22/6  and  10%. 


10/-  and  10%. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 

kos. 
20/-  per  40  cubic 

feet. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 

17/6  per  1,000  kos.. 


63.60  per  cubic 
metre  28/-  and 
10%. 


Fes.  23  per  260 
botts.  and  6%. 

Fos.  18  per  260 
botti.  and  6%. 

Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 


35/-  and  10%  per 
ton  of  1,200  kos. 


42/-  ftod  10%  per 
ton. 


47/- per  ton. 


vSlC^o. 


20/- per  1,000  kos. 
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26/- and  10%. 
25/- and  20%. 

23/6  and  10%. 


22/6  and  10%. 


22/3  net. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 

kos. 
20/-  per  40  cubic 

feet. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 

17/6  per  1;000  kos.. 


t3UX)  per  eubk 
metre  27/6  and 
10%. 


Fos.  18  per  2S0 
botts.  and  6%. 

Fes.  23  per  260 
botts.  and  6%. 

FCs.  23  per  260 
botts.  and  6%. 

Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 


36/-  and  10%  per 
ton  of  1,200  kos. 


421-  and  10%  per 
ton. 


47/-  per  ton. 


20^  per  1,000  kos. 
and  10%. 


1912 


27/6  and  10%. 


27/6  and  10%. 


1913 


25/-  and  10%. 


35/-  net. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 

kos. 
20/-  per  40  cubic 

feet. 


Fes.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 

25/-  and  10%  per 
1,000  kos. 


63.50  per  cubk) 
metro  30/-  and 
10%. 

32/6  and  10% 


Fos.  18  per  260 
botts.  and  5%. 

Fos.  23  per  260 
botts.  and  5%. 

Fos.  20  per  cubic 
metre  and  5%. 

Fee.  30  per  1,000 
kos. 

(Since  Oct.) 

42ipt8.to47ipts. 
and  10%  per 
1,000  kos. 

(Since  Nov.  1.) 

44/6  and  10% 


(Since  May.) 
52/-  per  ton 


(To  Nov.) 


25/-  ner  1.000  kos. 
and  109t. 


(Since  Nov.) 

/-  per  1,0 
and  10%. 


30/-  per  1,000  kos. 
idlO 


30/- and  10%. 


80/- and  10%. 


27/6  and  10%. 


4(V-net. 


Fos.  40  per  1,000 
kos. 


Fes.   40  per  1,000 

kos. 
40/-  per  40  cubU) 

feet. 


Fos.   40  per  1,000 
kos. 

30/-  and  10%  per 
1,000  kos. 


84  per  cubte  metre. 


Fes.    26    per    250 


^ 


botti.  Net. 

Fos.    26  per    250 

botts.  Net. 

Fes.    26  per    250 

botts.  Net. 

Fes.  40  per  1,000 
kos. 


42  i  pts.  to  47  i  pto. 
per  1,000  kos. 


44/6  and  10%. 


521-  per  ton. 


30/-  per  1,000  koi. 
ana  10%. 


1880 
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Schedule  of  ocean  freigkt  rci^«t— Continued. 


French  vennouth: 
ManwiUe,   Fabre 
Line. 
Olive  oil.  Genoa: 

North    German 
Lloyd. 
OUve  oU,  Bordeaux: 
Comp.  Transatlan- 
tique. 
Ale  apd  stout: 

White  Star  Line, 
Liverpool. 


1910 


25/-  per  1,000  koe. 
25/- per  1,000  kofl.. 


Hhds.  4/4. 
Bbls.3/-.. 
Kite.  1/8.. 
FirkB.  1/-. 


Ale  and  stout,  bottles:   . 

Atlantic  Transport,  /12/6  and  10% 
London.  1 


Ale  and  stout,  bulk: 

|r4/4  and  10%  per 
Atlantic  Transport, '     hhd. 
London.  ^ 


Chartreuse: 

Konln-Klvke  Ned- 
erlandacne  Stoom- 
vaart  Maatscbop- 
pv.     Tairaf^na, 
vu  Rotterdam. 


30/-  per  1,000  kos. 
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25/-  per  1,000  kos. 


25/- per  1,000  koe. 


Fes.  25  per  ton,  net 


Hhda.  4/4. 
Bb]8.3/-. 
Kils.  1/8.. 
Firks.  1/-. 


10/- and  10%. 
10/- and  20%. 


(2  months.) 

4/4  per  hhd 

4/4  and  10%  per 
hhd.  <2  months.) 

30/- per  1,000  kca.. 


lOU 


1013 


25/- per  1,000  kos.    30/- per  MOO  koa 
(Iflt  part  of  year.)' 


30/-  and  10%  per 
1,000  kos. 


Fes.  25  per  ton,  net.   Fee.  S5  per  ton,  net. 


Hilda. 5/6 '  Hhd8.8^. 

Bbls.3/9 Bbto.6/1. 


KUs.2/3. 
Firks.  1/3. 


KU8.3/4. 
FlrkB.  1/9. 


12/6 16/-andlO%. 


5/6perhhd S/SperUid 


40/-  per  1,000  kos. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   W.    Q.    8ICKBL,    VICB   DIRECTOR  OF  THE   HAMBURG-AMERICAN 

LINE. 

Hamburg-American  Line, 

New  York,  March  18, 1913. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  testimony  fiiven  before  your  honorable  body  on  Jan- 
uary 22  by  Mr.  George  S.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  A.  Meyer,  both  gentlemen 
being  interested  in  the  export  grain  business  from  the  port  of  Baltimore,  I  feel  it 
incumbent  to  write  you  in  defense  of  the  Baltimore  steiunriup  lines  in  general  and 
my  own  company  in  particular. 

The  substance  of  the  testimony  j^iven  by  these  two  gentlemen  was  that  the  steam- 
ship companies  were  willfully  forcing  grain  from  Baltimore  to  New  York,  Boston,  and 
more  northern  gateways  and  that  they  did  not  give  the  Baltimore  grain  exporter  the 
space  he  needed.  There  is  no  evidence  before  you  that  the  various  foreign  steamship 
lines  are  willfully  sacrificing  one  gateway  for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  trade  seen 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  the  more  remunerative  porta  as  surely  as  water  aeeki 
its  level.  It  is  a  natural  and  not  artificial  means  that  directs  the  flow  of  tomutt* 
from  one  port  to  another.    Owing  to  the  large  passenger  business  to  and  from  us 

f>orts  of  Boston  and  New  York  those  ports  naturally  attract  more  tonnage  than  a  port 
ike  Baltimore ,  whose  passenger  demands  are  extremely  limited .  If,  thereiore,  steam- 
ship lines  are  in  a  position  to  offer  more  space  at  New  York  and  Boston  than  at  Balti- 
more, it  is  due  to  the  reasons  just  mentioned  and  not  because  they  have  any  desire 
to  keep  the  business  away  from  Baltimore.  On  the  particular  commodity  in  questioo 
(ffrain)  our  records  show  that  the  rate  from  Baltimore  is,  as  a  rule,  just  as  good  as  that 
oDtainable  from  the  more  northern  United  States  Atlantic  ports,  so  that,  fr^  a  strictly 
rate  standpoint,  there  could  be  no  grounds  for  a  discrimination. 

We  have  seen  during  ^e  past  season  an  abnonnaUy  heavy  movement  of  gimin  for 
export,  due  to  the  unusually  laige  and  excellent  crops  huvested  m  this  coantzr 
and  opposite  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe.  In  aodition  to  tiiis,  mmnulacturea 
products  and  package  cai^  moved  freel^r,  and  it  was  a  difficult  thing  for  the  steam* 
ship  lines  to  handle  all  this  movement  with  their  regular  tonnage. 

In  November  last  we  received  a  delegation  from  the  Baltimore  Cbamber  of  Oooh 
merce,  representatives  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Meyer's  finns  being  present,    lliey 
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came  to  protoet  againat  the  amall  amount  of  grain  space  that  we  were  offering  forward 
on  our  steamers  m>m  Baltimore  to  Hambuig,  they  naving  principally  in  mmd  space 
for  the  movement  of  com  during  the  winter  months  of  January,  February,  March,  and 
April.  We  explained  to  them  that  they  had  facilities  f6r  tiding  care  of  grain  by 
diartering  tramp  steamers,  and  it  was  much  easier  with  them  to  find  the  medium 
of  transporting  their  merchandise  than  it  was  with  the  small  packa^  freight  ehipper 
who  was  unable  to  accumulate  large  quantities  with  the  same  facility,  and  we  there- 
fiore  felt  that,  when  there  was  a  question  of  lack  of  room,  the  small  shipper  should 
be  given  preferential  treatment.  They  stated,  however,  that  their  business  was 
better  facilitated  by  the  regular  lines,  as  they  could  sell  in  parcel  lots  and  could 
insure  better  deliveries,  and  they  were  fearful  that  an  absolute  dependence  on  tramp 
steamers  would  restrict  the  movement  of  ^in. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  conference  we  promised  the  gentlemen  forming  the  delegation 
that  we  would  increase  our  facilities  at  Baltimore  either  by  the  medium  of  extra 
steamers  taken  out  of  some  of  our  other  trades  or  by  chartering  tramp  steamers,  or 
both.  We  told  them  this  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  uat  the  chartering  of 
tiamp  steamers  is  surrounded  by  coosiderable  financial  risk,  but  that  we  were  will- 
ing to  take  that  risk  in  order  uat  they  might  have  no  complaint.  The  following 
tabulation  giving  the  movement  in  bushels  and  the  number  of  departures  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  faith  with  which  we  have  carried  out  our  promise: 


BUSHELS. 


February  steamers 
Msjcb  steamers. . . 

April  steamers 


Baltimore. 


1913 


174,857 

1,268,888 

454,286 


1,888,081 
U28,000 


1912 


402,857 
514,380 
317,142 


1,234,379 
16,000 


New  York. 


1913 


508,000 
320,000 
188,000 


1912 


380,000 
447,000 
524,000 


1,016,000 
124,000 


1,360,000 
U79,000 


Boston. 


1913 


1912 


40,000 

24,000  ,  97,000 

24,000  ,         137,000 


i  Room  still  obtainable. 
SAILINGS. 


January.. 
February 
March.... 
Aprfl. 


3 

3 

8 

5 

3 

8 

5 

7 

5 

3 

4 

4 

7 

6 

3 

3 

1 

7 

7 

3 

18 

13 

29 

23 

12  t 

1 

1 

4 

2 
2 


The  figures  quoted  above  show  that,  even  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  steamers 
at  Baltimore  than  at  New  York,  we  carried  a  {^ater  quaotity  of  grain  from  Baltimore 
and  that,  during  the  three  montlis  just  closing,  the  quantity  of  grain  carried  from 
Baltimore  is  about  53  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1912. 

The  undeiiying  thought  in  this  letter  is  not  so  much  the  concrete  facts  but  that,  at 
times  of  large  movements  of  freight  our  line  (and  I  think  the  other  regular  lines  are 
no  exception)  expand  their  tonnage  to  meet  the  existing  needs  of  the  trade. 

Trusting  that  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  records, 
believe  me, 

Yours,  faithfully,  W.  G.  Sickbl, 

Vice  Director  Hamburg- Americttn  Line. 


Hamburg-Am  ERICA  N  Line, 

Nev)  York,  March  Z4,  lOlS, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives f  WashtngtoUf  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  indicated  on  page  842,  of  Pamphlet  No.  16,  giving  my  testimony 
before  tfie  Committea  on  the  Merchant  Marin  3  and  Fisheries,  on  Januiry  31,  1913, 
I  was  asked  some  questions  regarding  the  dividends  declared  by  the  company  that  I 
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repreeented.    The  inquiry  led  me  to  investi^te  the  matter,  and  I  find  the  dividend 
record  since  the  formation  of  the  company  is  as  follows: 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 


Fttoent. 


t. 


0 

1870 

7 

0 

1871 

12 

0 

1872 

16 

0 

1873 

12 

0 

1874 

0 

0 

1875 

0 

28 

1876 

0 

0 

1877 

0 

10 

1878 

7 

8 

1879 

^ 

0 

1880 

10 

0 

1881 

12 

0 

1882 

9 

6 

1883 

4 

8 

1884 

0 

10 

1885 

0 

8 

1886 

4 

8 

1887 

6 

20 

1888 

8J 

20 

1889 

11 

16 

1890 

8 

8 

1891 

5 

15 

1892 

0 

1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911, 
1912. 


0 
C 
5 
8 
6 
8 
8 
10 
6 

^ 

6 

9 
11 
10 

6 

0 

6 

8 

9 
10 


Average 6.958 


The  laws  of  the  Empire  of  Germany,  in  which  country  our  company  is  incorporated, 
prohibit  the  watering  of  stock.  No  stock  can  be  issued  except  for  property  which 
actually  exists;  therefore  these  dividends  are  declared  only  from  profits  derived 
from  actual  investment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  company  is  always  cited  as  one  of  the  most  succeasfttl 
of  the  foreign  steamship  lines,  we  submit  this  statement  as  evidence  of  the  reasoo- 
ableness  of  the  profits. 

Trusting  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  make  this  letter  a  part  of  your  records, 
I  am, 

YouTB,  faithfully,  W.  G.  Sigkkl, 

Vice  Direetor  Hamburg-American  Line. 


Haxbubo-Ambbicam  Likx, 

New  York,  liartk  IS,  19tS. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexandbr, 

Chairman  The  CommiUee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaherie$, 

House  of  RepreaerUativa,  WaahingUm,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  page  844,  pamphlet  No.  16,  wherein  is  recorded  the  evidence  that  I 
gave  before  your  honorable  committee  on  January  31, 1  endeavored  to  make  the  point 
that  the  percentage  of  increase  of  freight  rate  with  the  tramp  steamer  in  the  paet  two 
years  has  been  far  greater  than  that  with  the  so-called  regular  lines,  although  the 
regular  lines  are  alleged  to  be  working  in  collusion  with  each  other  and  the  tramp  is 
not.  In  substantiation  of  my  argument,  I  attach  article  clipped  from  yesterday's 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  which,  for  sake  of  record,  I  repeat  as  foUows: 

*'  London,  February  tS, 

"Another  small  shipping  company  has  issued  a  report  indicating  remarkable  pros* 
perity  during  the  late  year.  The  Woodfield  Steam  Shipping  Co.  states  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  voyages  during  the  year  was  £63,400  against  £29,700,  in  the  precediog 
twelve  months,  while  the  net  profit  was  £50,900  as  compared  with  £9,800. 

"The  dividend  of  the  company  has  been  mcreased  from  3  per  cent  to  7)  per  cent 
and  naturally  the  directors  are  able  to  strengthen  the  financial  position  of  the  company. 
"The  concern  is  not  an  important  one,  but  the  figures  are  eloquent  of  the  fact  that 
email  concerns  have  been  able  to  take  even  greater  advantage  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
shipping  industr]^  than  have  the  big  shipping  undertakings.^' 
Fossibly  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  make  this  lettera  part  of  your  records. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

W.  G.  SicuL, 
Ftoe  Director  HaamJtntrg'A'menom  mm. 
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OOMMUNIOATIONS  FROM  MR.  W.  O.  8ICKEL,  VIOB  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  HAMBURG-AM ERIGAK 

UNB. 

Hamburo-Ambbican  Line, 

New  York,  April  7, 1913, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  aiid  Fisheries^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Aa  indicated  on  page  556,  giving  my  testimony  on  January  22  before 
your  honorable  body,  I  was  asked  if  anything  had  come  under  my  observation  on 
which  I  could  base  an  opinion  at  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  deferred  rebate  agree* 
ment  between  the  lines  operating  between  New  York  and  Italian  ports  on  west- 
bound freight.  Under  date  of  March  5,  my  principals  in  Hamburg  advised  me  that, 
according  to  article  12  of  the  Mediterranean  freight  agreement  and  by-law  25  amending 
same,  there  does  exist  a  rebate  svstem  in  connection  with  westbound  freight  from 
Italian  points  to  New  York  and  that  the  rebate  is  paid  periodically  to  the  shippers 
in  Italy. 

On  page  557  of  the  same  pamphlet,  I  was  asked  if  there  is  any  agreement  between 
the  Cunaid,  Austro- American,  r^orth  Grerman  Lloyd,  and  our  line  as  to  a  division 
of  territory  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  informed  by  my  principals  in  Hambuxg, 
under  date  of  March  19,  that  there  is  no  apeement  regarding  a  division  of  the  pons 
in  the  Mediterranean  between  the  companies  mention^. 

Yours,  faithfully,  W.  G.  Sioxel, 

Vice  Director  Hambtarg-Ameriean  lAne, 


Ham  BURG -American  Line, 

New  York,  April  7,  1913, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Ab  indicated  on  pages  566-567  and  568  giving  my  testimony  on  January 
22  before  your  honorable  body,  I  was  asked  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  agreement  exist* 
inff  among  the  lines  operating  between  New  York  and  ports  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

Copy  of  the  agreement,  which  bears  date  of  the  2d  day  of  March,  1911,  has  just 
been  received  from  my  principals  in  Hamburg  and  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  a 
ct>py  of  same  herewith.  In  the  testimony  previously  referred  to  I  was  asked  on 
pa^e  568  if  the  agreement  included  a  deferred  rebate  provision.  You  will  note  from 
inclosure  that  the  a&reement  calls  for  no  deferred  rebate. 

Yours,  faithfully,  W.  G.  Sickbl, 

Vice  Director  Hamburg-American  Line, 


COPY  OF  agreement  BETWEEN  LINES  IN  THE  NEW  YORK-WEST  COAST  OP  AFRICA  TRADE, 

Between  the  Woermann-Linie,  Hamburg- Amerika  Linie,  Afrika-Dienst,  Hamburg- 
Bremer  Afrika-Linie,  A.  G.,  on  the  one  part,  hereinafter  called  the  Afrika-Dienst,  and 
the  African  Steam  Ship  Company,  the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company 
Limited,  Elder  Line  Limited,  on  the  other  part,  hereinafter  called  Elder  Dempster, 
for  united  service  between  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  from  Lflderitzbucht  to  Dakar,  the 
Canary  Islands  and  Maderia  all  included  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  vice 
veraa. 

(1)  The  service  between  the  United  States  of  America  (primarily  the  port  of  New 
York)  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  shall  be  maintained  by  the  two  parties  on  a  time* 
table  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

(2)  The  rates  of  freight  and  passage  rates  shall  be  charged  the  same  by  both  parties 
and  are  to  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  and  to  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

(3)  Both  parties  are  at  liberty  to  take  cargo  as  through  freight  from  tne  U.  S.  A.  via 
Europe  to  the  ports  worked  by  the  new  service,  to  meet  merchants'  rec|uiiementB, 
All  rates  of  freight  from  New  York  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  either  direct  or  via 
England  or  via  Germanjr,  shall  be  the  ordinary  traiff  rates  from  England  and  Germany 
to  Uie  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  rate  from  New  York  to  the  Canary  Islands  (both  on 
direct  and  through  freight)  shall  be  settled  from  time  to  time  by  mutual  agreement. 

(4)  The  Afrika-Dienst  bring  into  the  pool  when  approved  of  by  Elder  Dempster  A 
Co.  (Ltd.)  the  contract  they  have  closed  with  the  Otavi  Minen  und  Eisenbahn  Gesell* 
Bchaft  for  the  transport  of  ore  from  Grerman  South  West  Africa  to  New  York  (Per^ 
Amboy). 
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(5)  The  Afrika-Dienst  further  bring  into  the  pool  the  share  of  their  contract  with 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  as  far  as  same  applies  to  the  ports  served. 

The  Afrika-Dienst  agree  that  Elder  Dempster  try  to  alter  their  contract  with  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  so  that  they  have  also  the  right  to  take  petroleum  direct  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Afrika-Dienst,  and  Elder  Dempster  agree  to  do  as 
aforesaid  and  to  ship  by  this  new  line  the  petroleum  above  referred  to  for  all  porta 
worked  by  this  service. 

D6th  parties  to  the  contract  are  entitled  and  bound  to  tender  to  the  other  any  petro- 
leum under  their  contract  with  tlie  Vacuum  Oil  Company  in  so  far  as  they  are  liable 
to  foovide  tonnage  for  same  and  have  no  sailing. 

(0)  In  the  event  of  competition  both  partiee  have  to  take  joint  stepe  in  the  defence 
of  their  mutual  interests. 

(7)  Service  is  to  be  maintained  on  the  tines  that  a  British  and  a  German  steanuhip 
«kall  take  the  sailings  alternately. 

The  size  of  the  steamers  to  be  employed  in  this  service  shall  be  in  |»opbrticm  to  the 
requirements  of  the  trade,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  each  party  shall  carry  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  quantity. 

(S)  The  two  parties  shall  issue  circulars  and  time-tables  jointly.  Tli^  agents  of  the 
two  parties  in  America  and- Africa  to  issue  similar  notices,  while  each  agent  AaU  only 
book  for  fads  own  line. 

(9)  The  agency  of  the  English  lines  in  Swakopmunde  and  LQderitebncht  shall  be 
the  bnuieh  offices  of  the  Woerm  nn-Linie. 

Oeaiereiices  ol  the  representatives  of  the  lines  summoned  to  dibcuss  the  service 
shall  take  place  as  required  alternately  in  Hambuig  and  London. 

(10)  All  freights  and  passages  of  the  line  to  be  pooled  after  the  carrying  steamer  haa 
first  received  25  per  cent  thereof,  the  pool  afterwards  to  be  divided  eqtuJlv  between 
Elder  Dempster  and  the  Afrika-Dienst,  but  if  one  of  the  parties  to  the  pool  desires  to 
load  a  full  cargo  of  timber  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  U.  S.  A.  not  in  a  regular 
line  they  may  do  so  without  bringing  same  into  the  pool,  provided  that  the  cargo  of 
timber  is  not  to  be  delivered  at  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  and  provided  that 
when  such  timber  caigo  is  contemplated  by  either  party  a  week's  notice  of  their 
intuition  to  take  up  such  cargo  is  given  to  the  other  party  to  this  agreement. 

(IIV  Settlements  between  the  parties  interested  to  be  made  every  six  months, 
^details  to  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement. 

(12)  This  agreement  shall  commence  at  once  and  be  in  force  for  seven  yean.  After 
^he  lapse  of  tnis  period  the  contract  shall  run  on  unaltered,  subject  to  six  months' 
notice  given  by  either  party  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  January  of  any  year. 

(13)  If  either  of  the  parties  interested  consider  it  necessary  to  start  a  new  regular 
line  from  any  other  port  of  the  American  Continent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and 
vice  versa,  such  party  is  bound  to  invite  the  other  party  to  join  in  the  undertaking  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  contract,  but  the  party  invited  nas  the  right  to  refuse. 

{14)  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  under  the  present  contract  the  question 
shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration,  each  party  to  name  their  own  commercial  repre- 
sentative. 

If  arbitration  is  demanded  by  the  English  lines,  the  umpire  to  be  named  by  the 
Hamburg  Chamber  of  Commerce;  if  the  German  lines  call  for  arbitration,  the  umpire 
to  be  named  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties  without  recourse  to 
court  of  law. 

Made  in  duplicate  this  second  day  of  March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven. 

On  behalf  of  the  African  Dienst  Woermann-Linie: 

(Signed)  Arnold  Amsinck. 

Witness  to  the  signature — 

W.  J.  MOYNIHON, 

€2,  Gloucester  Road,  Finshury  Park,  N. 
For  Ekier  Dempster  &  Co.,  Limited: 

(Signed)  Owen  Philipps, 

Chairman  and  Managing  Director. 
(Signed)  Picton  H.  Jones, 

Secretary. 

Witness  to  the  signature — 

W.  J.  MOTNIHON, 

€2,  Gloucester  Road,  Finsbwry  Park,  N. 

As  Managers  for  The  African  Steamship  Company;  The  British  and  African  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  Limited;  The  Elder  Line,  Limited. 
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TH«    EXISTENCE   OF   DEFERRED  REBATES   IN  THE  TRADE   FROM  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM 

TO  THE   WEST  COAST  OF  CANADA   OR  PUGET  SOUND. 

Several  importing  firms  on  the  American  Pacific  coast,  in  letters  addressed  to  the 
committee,  have  called  attention  to  the  adoption  of  thfe  deferred  rebate  system  by 
some  of  the  foreign  steamship  companies  engaged  in  the  trade  from  Europe  to  the 
northern  Pacific  ports.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  deferred  rebate  circular  issued 
by  the  Harrison  Direct  Line  to  exporters  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Canada  or  Puget  Sound: 


HARRISON   DIRECT  LINE. 


British  Columbian  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 

Exporters  of  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Can- 
ada or  in  Puget  Sound,  who,  from  the  Ist  April,  1913,  to  30th  September,  1913,  have 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  confine  their  support  and  shipments  to  these  ports  to  the 
steamers  of  the  Harrison  Direct  Line,  will  be  allowed  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  of!  the 
freights  contributed  during  that  period,  provided  only  that  such  support  and  ship- 
ments are  continued  to  31st  December,  1913. 

Exporters  applying  for  returns,  which  will  be  paid  at  this  office  on  and  after  Slst 
December,  1913,  will  please  to  fill  up  and  sign  forms  which  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion. 

Exporters  failing  to  apply  for  returns  within  three  months  of  the  time  when  payment 
becomes  due  forfeit  their  claim  thereto. 

No  returns,  immediate  or  deferred,  other  than  the  above  will  be  allowed  on  ship- 
ments to  the  above-mentioned  ports. 

Lentil  further  notice  shipments  made  by  the  steamers  loaded  by  Messrs.  Alfred 
Holt  <&  Co.,  or  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  thence  overland 
by  rail,  or  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  via  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  will  not 
invalidate  claims  for  this  rebate. 

For  the  Harrison  Direct  Line. 


Mersey  Chambers, 

Liverpool^  18th  March^  1913. 


Richard  Bulman  it  Co., 

Loading  Brokers. 


Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  Steamship  Lines  Engaged  in  the  New 

York- Australian  Trade. 

New  York,  April  16,  1913. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Committee  on  Merchimt  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  American  &  Australian  Line  we  be^  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  answers  of  that  line  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  printed  schedule 
issued  by  the  committee. 

These  answers,  as  received  by  us  from  the  line,  contained  a  respectful  request  to 
be  relieved  from  answering  the  first  and  second  questions  on  the  ground  of  the  pend- 
ency of  three  cases  instituted  by  the  United  States  in  relation  to  steamship  traffic 
s^reements.  On  our  advice  the  managers  of  the  line  have  amended  the  return  so  as 
to  include  answers  to  the  first  and  second  quesVons.  The  amendments  are  contained 
in  letters  addressed  to  us,  which  we  are  instructed  to  lay  before  the  committee,  and 
which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pasting  in  the  schedule. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  answers  in  this  form  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

CONVERS  &   KntLIN. 
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The  American  &  Australian  Steamship  Linb« 

London,  E.  C,  7th  March,  191 S. 
Meesn.  Con  vers  &  Kirlin, 

New  York  City y  United  States  of  America, 

Dear  Sirs:  Mr.  Alexander's  committee.  In  view  of  your  recommendation  that 
we  should  not  send  in  our  replies  to  this  committee  with  a  refusal  to  answer  questioiiB 
Noe.  1  and  2,  we  b^  to  make  the  following  answers  to  these  two  questions,  and  we  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  putting  forward  a  copy  of  this  letter  with  the  statement. 

The  American  &  Australian  Steamship  Line  is  a  party  to  an  oral  agreement  with 
other  steamship  lines  with  reference  to  me  operation  of  a  steamship  ser\ice  between 
the  port  of  New  York  and  ports  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  agreement  ia 
not  m  writing.  It  is  a  cooperative  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a  partnerahip  between 
the  United  States  <&  Australasia  Steamship  Co.  (an  American  corporation),  tne  United 
Tyser  Line  (a  joint  service  of  English  and  German  subjects)  ^  and  the  American 
&  Australian  Steamship  Line.  Tonnage  for  the  trade  is  furnished  by  the  differ- 
ent parties  to  the  agreement  as  follows:  42}  per  cent  by  the  American  db  Australian 
Line,  35  per  cent  by  the  United  Tyser  Line,  22J  per  cent  by  the  United  States  & 
Australasia  Co. 

There  is  no  division  of  IraflSc  or  territorial  division  of  routes.  The  vessels  are  loaded 
in  turn,  as  far  as  practicable,  though  the  situation  of  the  steamers  of  the  interested 
parties  sometimes  results  in  one  of  the  parties  loading  two  or  more  steamers  in  suc- 
cession. About  40  sailings  from  New  York  are  made  during  the  year.  The  rates  are 
agreed  on  by  the  agents  in  New  York,  having  regard  to  the  foreign  freight  rates  to  Aus- 
tnlia  and  New  Zealand  ports  and  the  world  price,  i.  e.,  the  current  market  price,  for 
hire  of  steamers,  and  are  uniform  for  all  the  lines.  The  rates  are  uniform  for  all  sliip- 
pers.  Where  contracts  are  made  with  lai^^e  shippers  for  fixed  periods,  small  shippers 
are  permitted  to  contract  on  the  same  basis  of  rates  and  terms.  Rates  established  by 
agreement  are  subject  to  change  only  by  agreement.  The  profits  or  losses  to  the  lines 
are  pooled  and  divided  in  the  proportions  above  stated  for  the  supplying  of  tonnage. 
There  is  no  provision  in  the  agreement  for  the  discontinuance  of  any  service  between 
New  York,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  by  either  of  the  lines,  or  by  any  party  to  the 
agreement.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  meeting  the  competition  of  other  lines. 
Ijie  agreement  as  to  the  proportion  of  tonnage  to  be  furnished  by  the  respective 
parties  is  not  a  limitation  upon  the  tonnage.  It  merely  provides  that  such  tonnage 
as  the  trade  requires  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  parties  in  tne  proportions  stated .  There 
are  no  deferred  rcbatOK  in  the  trade. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

For  the  American  &  Australian  Steamship  Line: 

G.  Felix  Harris. 


The  American  &  Austrauan  Steamship  Line, 

London,  E.  C,  7th  March,  191S. 
Messrs.  Con  vers  &  Kirlin, 

New  York  City,  United  States  of  America. 

Dear  Sirs:  Mr.  Alexander's  committee.  In  connection  with  our  letter  of  even 
date,  we  think  that  we  should  also  disclose  to  this  committee  that  there  is  an  oral 
understanding  between  ourselves  and  the  other  lines  mentioned  in  our  previous 
letter  on  the  one  part,  and  the  White  Star  Line  on  the  other  part,  to  the  effect  that 
the  measurement  car^go  carried  by  them  from  New  York  via  Liverpool  for  Australia 
shall  not  exceed  one-tourth  of  the  aggregate  measurement  cargo  taken  from  New  York 
by  us  all. 

The  White  Star  Line  are  free  as  to  the  rates  they  may  quote  and  do  not  pool  with  us. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

For  the  American  &  Australian  Steamship  Line: 

G.  Felix  Harris. 


Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  Steamship  Companies  Engaged  in  thb 

New  York-Indian  Trade. 

New  York,  April  IS,  191 S. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  American  &  Indian  Line,  we  beg  leave  to  submit 
herewith,  in  their  behalf,  the  answers  of  the  line  to  the  questions  contained  in  the 

Srinted  pamphlet  issued  by  the  committee,  and  addressed  to  this  line  in  care  of  Messrs. 
orton  a  Son.  agents  in  New  York. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Convbrs  &  Kiblin. 
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AMBBICAN   A  INDIAN  LINE. 

ICemomndum  as  to  anavrera  to  questions  1  and  2  of  Alexander  pamphlet. 

The  American  A  Indian  Line  is  a  joint  service  operated  bv  Bucknall  Steamship 
Lines  (Ltd.)  and  the  Hansa  Line,  o!  Bremen,  outwara  and  by  tnose  lines  and  Andrew 
Weir  i  Co.  homeward  for  joint  account. 

The  service  has  been  worked, on  the  conditions  of  an  agreement  between  Bucknall 
Steamship  lines  (Ltd.)  and  Hansa  Line,  made  in  1901,  but  which  lapsed  in  1908,  since 
which  time  the  working  of  the  lines  is  based  on  friendly  understonding  and  is  informal. 

The  salient  points  of  the  understanding  are  that  tonnage  has  to  be  provided  in  the 
westward  service  in  equal  proportions  by  the  two  companies;  that  the  earnings  of  the 
steamers  westward  are  poofed,  and  after  making  certain  out  payments  the  results  are 
eqoally  divided.  This  arrangement  was  modified  in  1909  by  an  arrangement  for 
lleosrs.  Andrew  Weir  &  Co.  shmng  in  the  trade  westvrard  as  to  six  sailings  per  annum, 
and  copy  of  the  agreement  thereon  is  supplied  herewith. 

The  outward  service  is  conducted  entirely  by  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  and  the 
Hansa  Line.  Tonnage  for  out^^urd  trade  is  furnished  by  the  lines  in  the  following 
proportions:  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines,  25  per  cent*  Hansa  Line,  75  per  cent. 

There  is  no  division  of  traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes,  nor  any  provision  for  the 
discontinuance  of  an  existing  service,  nor  for  meeting  the  competition  of  other  lines. 
There  is  no  regulation  regarding  the  time  or  number  of  sailings  or  any  limitation 
upon  sailings.    The  object  is  to  provide  all  the  tonnage  necessary  for  the  trade. 

Tonnage  for  the  homeward  service  is  furnished  in  ^e  following  proportions:  Buck- 
nall Steamship  Lines  and  Hansa  Line  50  per  cent  each  after  providing  for  six  sailings 
per  annum  by  Andrew  Weir  &  Co. 

Freight  rates  on  the  outward  service  are  fixed  and  changed  by  the  agents  in  New 
York,  and  are,  so  faur  as  possible,  uniform  for  all  shippers.  There  is  no  deferred>rebate 
system  in  the  outward  trade. 

Freight  rates  on  the  homeward  service  are  fixed  and  changed  by  Indian  agents  in 
consultation  with  London  principals,  and  are  uniform  for  all  shippers,  having  reg^urd 
to  the  nature  and  description  of  their  shipments.  There  is  a  deferred -rebate  syeiem 
on  a  portion  of  the  trade,  viz,  that  which  is  booked  in  the  East,  the  rebates  being  about 
10  per  cent. 

The  lines  are  not  concerned  in  passenger  traffic  on  this  service. 


Mbmorandum  or  Aorbbmbvt  Between  Steamship  Lines  Engaged  in  the  New 

York-South  African  Trade. 

New  York,  April  16,  191S. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Merchant.  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Bv  direction  of  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.),  we  beg  leave  to 
submit  herewith  the  an'!!wer«»  of  that  line  to  the  quedtiona  contained  in  the  printed 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  committee. 

The  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  are  interested  in  the  American  &  Foreign 
Steamship  Line,  the  American  &  Aiintralian  Line,  the  American  &  Indian  Line,  and 
the  American  &  Manchiirian  Line,  and  for  convenience  the  li«^t  of  steamers  operated  by 
the  Bucknall  Steamship  Line^  (Ltd .)  in  all  those  services  is  included  in  thLs  pamphlet. 
Reference  is  being  made  in  the  other  pamphlets  to  this  pamphlet  for  the  list  of  the 
steamers. 

We  trust,  in  the  circumstances,  that  this  will  be  satisfactory. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

CONVERS   A    KiRLIN. 

bucknall  steamship  lines  (ltd.). 

Memorandum  as  to  answers  to  questions  1  and  2  of  committee's  schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  referred  to  in  the  pamphlets  returned  to  the  committ^^ 
by  the  American  &  Australian  Line,  the  American  &  Indian  Line,  and  the  American 
&  Manchurian  Line,  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  is  a  party  to  an  understand- 
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ing  in  the  outward  trade  between  the  United  States  and  South  and  East  Africa .  There 
is  not  at  present  any  written  agreement.  Particulars  of  the  present  working  arrange- 
ment,  ba^ed  upon  previous  agreement  which  expired  in  1909,  have  bteen  furnished  to 
the  committee  by  the  Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  wfaiich  is  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  arrangements. 

The  parties  to  the  understanding  are  the  American  A  African  Line,  operated  jointly 
by  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  and  the  Union  Castle  Kail  Steamship  Co. 
(Ltd.);  the  Union-Gan  Line,  operated  b^  Cayzer,  Irvine  A  Co.,  and  Union  Castle 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)j  the  Hansa  Line  of  Bremen;  the  Houston  Line,  and  the 
Prince  Line.  The  proportion  of  tonnage  furnished  by  the  respective  parties  in  pur- 
suance of  the  understanding  at  this  time  is  as  follows:  Union  (turtle  llail  Steamship 
Co.  (Ltd.),  two-sevenths;  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.),  one-seventh;  Clan  Line, 
one-seventh;  Hansa  Line,  one-seventh;  Houston  Line,  one-seventh;  Prince  Line,  one- 
seventh. 

There  is  no  division  of  traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes.  The  understanding 
does  not  provide  for  the  discontinuance  of  any  service  or  for  meeting  the  competition 
of  other  lines.  There  is  no  regulation  or  limitation  as  to  the  time  or  number  of  mflings, 
the  object  being  to  provide  all  sailings  required  to  take  care  of  the  trade.  The  ton- 
nage to  the  extetit  required  is  furnished  by  the  parties  in  the  proportions  above  referred 
to,  at  regular  interval,  so  as  full^  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade.  The  rates  of  freight 
are  fixed  in  Loudon  and  are  uniform  to  all  shippers,  based  on  the  prevailing  scale  of 
freight  rates  on  European  services  to  South  and  East  Africa. 

There  are  no  deferred  rebates  in  this  trade. 

The  freights  collected  in  this  service  are  transmitted  to  the  principals  by  the  agents 
of  the  respective  parties  and  are  by  the  principals  pooled  abroad,  the  basis  being  that 
after  provision  is  made  for  certain  out  payments  to  meet  the  cost  of  running  the  steam- 
ers, the  balance  is  settled  in  the  above  proportions. 

The  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  is  also  interested  in  the  Bombay  American 
Line  in  association  with  the  Hansa  Co.  of  Bremen  and  Andrew  Weir  A  Co.  of  London. 
This  line  is  managed  through  Messrs.  Andrew  Weir  d  Co.,  who  no  doubt  will  have 
given  the  desired  particulars. 

The  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines  (Ltd.)  is  also  interested  in  occasional  steamers  call- 
ing at  United  States  ports  on  chance  business  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the 
above  regular  services,  which,  it  is  understood,  do  not  come  within  the  purpoee  of 
the  present  inquiry. 

The  lines  are  not  concerned  in  passenger  traffic  on  these  services. 


Memorandum  of  Aorkkmbnt  bbtwbsn  Steamship  Lines  Enoaobd  in  the 

American-Oriental  Trade. 

New  York,  April  16,  291S 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chainnan  CommiUee  on  Merchant  Mariiu  and  FithaieSf 

Wdikington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  By  direction  of  the  American  A  Manchurian  Line  we  beg  leave  to 
eubmit  herewith,  in  their  behalf,  the  answers  of  the  line  to  the  questions  contained  in 
the  printed  pamphlet  issued  by  the  committee  and  addressed  to  this  line  in  care  of 
MesBTB.  Norton  A  Son,  agents  in  New  York. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Convers  A  Kirun. 

AMERICAN   A  MANCHUBIAN  LINE. 

Memorandum  as  to  answers  to  questions  1  and  2  of  committee's  schedule. 

The  American  A  Manchurian  Line  ia  operated  by  the  Bucknall  Steamship  Linsi 
(Ltd.)  and  is  working  eastward  to  the  Far  East  as  an  independent  line.  The  other 
lines  going  over  the  same  route  and  with  whom  the  American  A  Manchurian  Line  is 
in  friendly  working  are:  United  States,  China  A  Japan  Line;  American  A  Oriental 
Line;  American  A  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.;  Barber  Lme. 

There  are  certain  agreements  in  tnia  trade  which  have  already  been  funiished  to 
the  committee  by  other  parties.    The  American  A  Manchurian  Lme  is  not  a 


paj^  to  those  agreements.  This  understanding  does  not  provide  for  any  divisioD  of 
traffic  or  territorial  division  of  routes  or  for  the  discontinuance  of  any  service,  nor  for 
meeting  competition  of  other  Lines.    It  does  not  regulate  the  time  nor  number  of 
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ftailingH  between  designated  ports.  The  parties  to  the  agreement  furnish  all  the  ton- 
nage that  is  reauired  for  the  trade  of  the  associated  lines  and  the  Bucknall  Steam^p 
Lines  furnish  tne  tonnage  required  for  the  trade  of  the  American  &  Manchurian  Line« 
This  tonnage  is  furnished  in  the  following  proportions:  American  &  Manchurian  Line, 
eleven-thirty-sixths;  the  United  States,  Qiina  &  Japan  Line,  the  American  &  Oriental 
Line,  the  American  <&  Asiatic  Steamship  Co., and  the  Barber  Line  together,  twenty* 
five-thirty-sixths. 

The  American  &  Manchurian  Line  does  not  pool  the  freight  with  the  other  lines  in 
this  service.  It  retains  its  own  earnings.  Outward  freight  rates  are  fixed  in  New 
York.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  agreement  that  all  the  unes  shall  charge  the  same 
freight  rate  outwards  and  the  rates  are  uniform  to  all  shippers.  There  are  no  deferred 
rebates  in  the  eastward  service. 

The  American  &  Manchurian  Line  works  the  westward  service  under  an  agreement 
with  the  following  parties:  United  States,  China  &  Japan  line;  American  &  Oriental 
Line;  American  a  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.;  Dodwell  &  Co.  (Ltd.).  Copy  of  the  agree- 
ment has  already  been  furnished  to  the  conmiittee. 

There  is  a  deferred  rebate  in  the  homeward  trade  and  is  paid  to  shippers  in  the  Far 
East;  the  rebate  is  10  per  cent  except  upon  sugar,  on  which  cargo  it  is  5  per  cent. 
The  homeward  freights  of  the  associated  lines  are  pooled  by  the  principals  abroad^ 
and  after  makhig  provision  for  certain  out  payments  to  meet  the  cost  of  running  tbt 
steamers  the  balance  is  settled  in  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

The  freight  rates  homeward  are  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  parties  abroad  and 
are  uniform  for  all  shippers. 

The  lines  are  not  concerned  in  passenger  traffic  on  this  service. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  W.  O.  SICKBL  EXPLAINING  THE  HAMBURG- AMERICAN  IINB'S  INOREABB 

in  capitalization. 

Hamburg-American  Line, 

New  York,  Moy  1,  191$. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  FisJieries, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington,  Z).  C 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  Dr.  Huebner's  letter  of  March  25,  wherein  he  asks  if  any 
increase  in  the  stock  ofthe  Hamburg- American  Line,  which  has  taken  plac^from  time* 
to  time,  represented  the  capitalization  of  accumulated  surplus,  our  records  show  tjaat 
since  tibe  inception  of  our  company,  which  was  in  1847,  every  increase  of  capital  rep- 
resented actual  money  paid  in,  with  one  exception,  and  that  was  in  1854  when  tne* 
capital  '?ras  in  the  previous  year  only  385,000  marks  banko^  in  which  year  (1853)  ^ 
per  cent  dividend  was  paid — 8  per  cent  in  cash,  20  per  cent  in  new  shares.  From  the 
total  increase  ol  capital  stock  in  1854,  amounting  to  803,400  marks  banko,  726,406 
marks  banko  were  paid  into  the  company  by  the  stockholders,  and  only  77,000  marks 
banko,  20  per  cent  on  385,000  marks  banko,  was  a  capitalization  of  earnings. 

Detailed  statement  showing  capital  stock  of  the  company  1847  to  1912,  inclusive, 
is  as  follows: 


Marks  lienko. 

.: 310,000 

330, 000 

355, 000 

355, 000 

385, 000 

385,  OOQ 

385, 000 

1864 1,188,400 

1856 2, 000, 000 

1866 2, 000, 000 

1857 2, 000, 000 

1858 2, 000, 000 

1859 2,000,000 


1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 


Msrfei  bsBis. 

1860 2, 000, 000 

1861 2, 000, 000 

1862 2, 000,  eOO 

1863 2,000,000 

1864 2, 000,  eOO 

1865 2,000,000 

1866 2, 480,  ftOO 

1867 3, 300,  OOP 

1868 3,  500, 000 

1869 4, 000, 000 

1870 5, 000, 000 

1871 6, 400, 000 

1872 7,000,000 
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Relohsmarks. 

1873 12,  750, 000 

1874 16,  500, 000 

1875 22,  500, 000 

1876 22, 500, 000 

1877 15, 000, 000 

1878 15, 000, 000 

1879 15, 000, 000 

1880 15, 000, 000 

1881 15, 000, 000 

1882 15, 000, 000 

1883 15, 000, 000 

1884 15, 000, 000 

1885 15, 000, 000 

1886 15, 000, 000 

1887 30, 000, 000 

1888 30, 000, 000 

1889 30, 000, 000 

1890 30, 000, 000 

189 1 30, 000, 000 

1892 30, 000, 000 


1893 30, 000, 000 

1894 30, 000, 000 

1895 30, 000, 000 

1896 30,000,000 

1897 45,000,000 

1898 50,000,000 

1899 65,000,000 

1900 80,000,000 

1901 80,000,000 

1902 100,000,0(» 

1903 100,000,000 

1904 100,000,000 

1905 100,000,000 

1906 120,000,000 

1907 125,000,000 

1908 125,000,000 

1909 125,000,000 

1910 125,000,000 

1911 125,000,000 

1912 150,000,000 


The  above  tabulation  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  company's  dividend 
record  as  inclosed  in  our  letter  to  you  of  March  24. 

In  further  explanation,  in  1872  or  1873,  the  German  currency,  formerly  mark  banko, 
was  converted  into  reichsmark  on  the  basis  of  1)  for  1,  and  in  the  same  year  a  paid-in 
increase  of  capital  was  made  which  worked  out  thus — 

Capital  in  1872 marks  banko..    7,000,000 

Converted  into  new  currency reichsmarks. .  10, 500, 000 

New  paid-in  capital do 2, 250, 000 

Capital  in  1873 do....  12,750,000 

In  explanation  of  the  reduction  of  capital  stock  in  1877.  To  cover  the  deficits  of 
several  previous  bad  vears,  the  capital  was  scaled  down  to  a  mark  banko  basis,  although, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  compan)^  still  stood  in  reichsmarks. 

I  think  Dr.  Huebner's  questions  are  now  thoroughly  answered.  Only  once  was 
accumulated  surplus  capitalized,  and  that  for  a  very  small  amount,  and  once  in  the 
history  of  the  company  when  the  capitalization  was  fairly  large  it  was  scaled  down 
33J  per  cent  to  meet  jprevious  years'  losses. 

Yours,  faithfully,  W.  G.  Sickbl, 

Vice  Director  Hambwrg-Amtrican  Line, 


U8T    OF    RBOOMICBKOATIOKS    FOB    LBOI8LA.TION    SUBMrTTBD    TO    THB    OOMmTTBB    BT 

MB.  A.  H.   BULL. 

1.  All  railroad  rates  to  and  from  any  water  terminals  to  be  the  same  to  all  steameis, 
whether  the  rate  is  a  local  one  to  the  terminal  or  whether  it  is  part  of  a  through  rate. 

2.  Railroads  to  furnish  terminals,  sidings,  docks,  etc.,  to  all  steamers  on  equal 
terms  and  conditions  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

3.  In  future  all  railroads  to  be  prohibited  from  paralleUng  their  rail  lines,  either 
in  whole  or  part  by  water  transportation,  such  water  lines  now  owned  by  railroads 
that  now  parallel  in  whole  or  part  the  land  rails  to  be  permitted  to  continue. 

4.  Steamship  lines  or  railroaas  to  be  prohibited  from  buying  up  competing  lines. 

5.  Steamship  companies  not  to  be  allowed  to  cut  their  rates  below  a  remunerative 
figure  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  out  competition. 

6.  Competitive  lines  to  file  with  the  shipping  commission  a  schedule  of  operating 
expenses  in  order  to  enable  the  commission  to  determine  their  cost  of  doinff  buaiii9sa. 

7.  No  steamship  company  or  railroad  company  to  occupy  more  whan  or  berth 
room  than  is  absolutely  required  in  cities  where  berth  room  is  congested,  and  no 
steamship  company  or  railroad  in  such  congested  districts  shall  be  permitted  to 
leave  goods  on  stora^  on  such  docks;  all  deliveries  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  or  go  into  public  stores. 
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8.  Shipping  commifiBion  to  have  full  power  to  regulate  rates,  etc.,  alonj^  the  lines 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  the  exception  on  commodities  that  are 
canied  where  only  two  or  three  commoaities  comprise  the  full  ship.  This  to  be  left 
open  to  free  competition,  provided  none  of  this  competition  is  done  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  injuring  a  third  person  or  driving  them  out  of  business. 

9.  The  commission  should  have  unlimited  powers  of  investigation,  and  it  should 
be  their  duty  to  investigate  any  complaint. 


LSTTBR  ADDBB88ED  TO  THE   COUMITTBB   BT   A.    EMILIU8   OUTERBRIDOE,    OF  MESSRS. 

A.    E.    OUTERBRIDOE    A  CO. 

(A.  Bmlliiis  OnterbridgB  &  Go.,  agents  for  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  New  York,  Bermnda  A  West 

India  Line,  No.  29  Broadway.] 

New  York,  May  P,  191S. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Alexander, 

Chairman  Committee  On  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives,  Woj^ingtonf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  May  2,  received  during  my  absence  at  Ber- 
muda, I  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  for  many  years,  during  which  our  line 
to  Bermuda  has  been  under  contract  with  the  Bermuda  Government,  and  also  with 
the  Imperial  Government,  it  has  been  customary  to  arrang^e  a  rate  of  freight,  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantity  received  by  each  impi^rter,  on  the  principle  established  in  this 
country  for  carload  lots  and  small  quantities. 

We  hand  you  herewith  for  your  information  the  original  circular  issued  yearly 
and  published  in  the  Bermuda  newspapers,  and  also  original  statement  of  rebates 
of  the  year  1912;  also  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the  agents  of  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co.  at  Bermuda,  who  are  merchants  there  of  many  years'  standing,  on  the 
subject  of  the  system  of  arranging  a  rate  of  freight  based  upon  the  quantity  imported 
by  each  individual . 

The  total  population  of  Bermuda  is  about  17,000,  and  you  will  see  from  the  papers 
herewith  that  the  business  is  almost  entirely  a  retail  one  and  that  the  orders  for  pur- 
chases in  this  country  emanate  entirely  from  the  merchants  and  ^cers  scattered 
throughout  the  islands.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  business  is  entirely 
open,  and  the  Colonial  Government  is  a  party  to  the  arrangement.  For  many  years 
past  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  initial  rate  of  freight,  which  has  been,  in  round 
figures,  50  cents  per  barrel.  On  freight  from  Bermuda  to  New  York,  which  is  entirely 
of  a  perishable  nature  and  only  shipped  between  December  and  June,  no  refunds 
have  oeen  made  for  many  years,  as  that  trade  has  principally  been  in  the  hands  of 
about  half  a  dozen  commission  merchants  in  New  i  ork  (,  ity . 

In  regard  to  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  the 
principle  for  fixing  a  rate  of  hreight  has  been  the  same,  the  initial  rate  being  established 
and  an  adjustment  made  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  based  upon  the  quantity 
shipped.  This  also  is  a  very  limited  business,  and  has  for  more  than  30  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  so-called  West  India  merchants. 

These  agreements  between  the  shippers  and  ourselves  were  originally  entered  into 
to  protect  the  shippers  and  the  steamship  owners  from  occasional  virtual  blackmail- 
ing attempts  on  the  part  of  sporadic  tramps,  at  times  when  general  freighting  was  veiy 
dull,  to  lay  on  at  very  low  rates  of  freight,  to  the  injury  of  a  large  number  of  small 
importers  in  the  West  Indies  who  are  dependent  upon  the  regular  transportation 
airangements  for  their  Uttle  supplies,  and  also  to  the  injury  of  the  regular  steamship 
owners. 

This  contract,  of  which  we  send  you  a  copy,  has  always  been  o]^en  to  the  inspection  of 
every  shipper  in  the  trade  and  has  been  accepted  by  such  shippers  as  have  freight 
to  send  to  Guadeloupe  and  Martinioue  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

You  will  note  that  these  are  not  aeferred  except  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  freight  on  which  the  rate  is  dependent. 

We  have  no  complaints  from  any  of  the  trade  as  to  the  moral  of  these  West  India 
contracts,  and  they  were  virtually  the  outcome  of  several  meetings  with  different 
members  of  the  trade. 

The  amount  that  each  shipper  may  send  depends  in  no  way  upon  the  rate  of  freight, 
as  all  have  the  same  opportunity,  but  the  amount  of  shipments  does  vary  consider- 
ably between  the  merchants,  owing  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  the  different  firms 
may  be  willing  to  give  to  the  West  India  importers,  and  also  upon  the  cleverness  or 
lacK  of  cleverness  of  the  buyers  employed  by  the  New  York  merchants. 
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In  the  case  of  the  West  Indies,  while  as  far  as  we  know  all  shiDinents  are  made  upon 
order  and  for  the  account  and  risk  of  the  importers  in  the  West  indies,  our  experience 
made  it  necessarv  to  have  the  freights  prepaid,  as  in  these  foreign  islands  we  found 
if  often  impossible  to  collect  our  freights  when  shipped  C.  0.  D. 

We  mention  this  as  a  distinction  from  Bermuda,  woere  there  are  Government  ware- 
houses and  in  which  all  freight  may  be  stored  if  the  consignee  does  not  promptly  pay 
the  freiffht  due. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Emilius  Outbbbudob. 

CIRCULAR  ANNOUNCING  THE  SYSTEM  OP  REBATES  GRANTED  BY  THE  QUEBEC  STKAMSHtt 

CO.    (ltd.)   in  THE   NEW  YORK-BERMUDA  TRADE. 

The  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  hereby  bege  to  inform  importers  that  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year  they  will  pay  each  importer  (except  as  enumeraied  below)  the 
following  rebates  on  all  freight  imported  by  him  from  New  York  by  steamers  of  their 
line  during  the  year  1912,  provided  he  shall  adhere  to  the  steamers  of  the  Quebec 
Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  and  tne  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  for  all  his  importations 
from  New  York  throughout  that  period: 

Per  oeat. 

On  ffdight  paid  amounting  to  |100  and  less  than  $1,000 10 

On  freii^ht  paid  amounting  to  |1,000  and  less  than  $1,500 15 

On  freight  paid  amounting  to  $1 ,500  and  over 20 

No  rebate  will  be  paid  on  *' through"  freight  from  England,  Canada,  or  other  port?, 
except  when  paying  New  York  tariff  rates,  nor  on  freight  brought  in  chill  ruom5, 
live  stock,  gasoline,  naphtha,  and  coa.!. 

No  rebate  will  be  paid  to  any  impt)rter  who  directly  or  indirectly  imports  goods 
from  New  York  by  vesaeln  other  tlian  the  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co. 
(Ltd.)  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  C>o. 

Tariff  of  freight  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  agents  at  Bermuda  and  New  York. 

Transport  either  b^  sailing  vessel  or  freight  steamer  for  coal,  gasoline,  and  naphtha 
will  be  provided  during  the  fall  at  current  market  rate  of  freight. 

Watlinoton  db  Con  VERS,  AgtuU. 

Hamilton,  Bermuda,  January  ly  1912. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  MESSRS.  A.  B.  OUTSRBRIDOB  A  CO.,  AGENTS  OF  THE  QUBBBC 
8TBAM8HI?  CO.  (LTD.),  AND  MESSRS.  A.  D.  BTRAU6  k.  CO.,  OF  NEW  YORK,  BUBMITTSD 
BY  A.  EMILIU8  OUTERBRIDOE. 

Agreement  made  between  Messrs.  A.  £.  Outerbridge  k  Co.,  of  New  York,  aspnts  of 
the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  A  Co.,  of  New  xotk. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.  agree  that  all  their  freight  from  the  port  of  New  York  to 
Pointe-a-Pitre.  Fort-a-France,  and  Basse  Terre,  in  which  they  may  be  interested 
directly  or  inairectlv,  shall  be  shipped  by  the  steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steamslup  Co. 
(Ltd.),  and  they  shall  neither  ship  nor  cause  to  be  shipped  any  freid^t  by  other  steam- 
ers or  by  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  such  ports  of  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Baase  Terre, 
and  Fort-de-France,  except  coal  and  superphosphates. 

A.  £.  Outerbridge  k  Co.,  a^nte,  agree  to  furnish  at  least  two  sailings  per  month  and 
receive  and  carry  all  the  freight  of  Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.  in  such  quantitiee  10 
they  may  desire,  provided  there  be  room  in  their  steamers,  at  the  time  application  is 
made,  for  such  freight. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents,  are  not  obligated  to  send  more  than  one  steamer  a 
month  to  Basse  Terre,  and  not  at  all  for  less  than  1,000  barrels  at  their  60-cent  tariff. 

The  freight  on  all  bills  of  lading,  except  to  Baase  Terre,  shall  be  computed  and  paid 
at  the  time  of  signing  such  bills  of  lading  at  the  oeneral  rate  of  the  Quebec  Stcftieihip 
Co. .  which  is  now  50  cents  tariff,  or  not  to  exceed  said  tariff  of  50  cents. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  6i  Co.  guarantee  to  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  a  tniniainni 
quantity  of  3,500  tons  of  cargo,  say  28,000  barrels  bulk,  per  annum  to  Martinique,  and 
a  minimum  quantitv  of  3,000  tons,  say  24,000  barrels  bulk,  per  annum  to  Guaoeloope; 
but  it  is  understood  that  failure  to  ship  the  quantit]^  guaranteed  to  either  one  ol  the 
two  islands  will  not  operate  against  the  rebate  of  freu^t  to  the  other  island,  and  that 
failure  to  ship  the  quantitv  guaranteed  to  either  or  both  islands  will  not  operate  as 
creating  responsibility  for  dead  freight,  or  dama^pes  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  ^  ' 
A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.,  but  simply  as  affecting  rebates  hereunder. 
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A.  E.  Outerbiidge  &  Co.,  agents,  agree  to  refund  to  MesBrs.  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.,  at  th^ 
end  of  each  six  months,  the  difference  between  freight  paid  at  the  time  of  shipment 
and  the  actual  freight,  to  be  computed  as  per  this  contract,  all  subject  to  the  terms  of 
this  contract  having  been  faithfully  carriea  out,  but  in  case  Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co. 
should  not  carry  out  this  agreement  for  the  term  of  the  contract,  then  in  that  case  any 
rebates  paid  shtall  be  refunded  to  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  A  Co.,  agents,  agree  that  in  case  of  Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co. 
comply ing  with  the  conditions  of  this  contract,  as  to  the  minimum  quantity  of  cargo 
to  be  mipped,  and  all  other  conditions,  to  pay  a  rebate  equal  to  10  cents  per  barrel  on 
general  cargo,  or  if  the  minimum  quantity  is  not  shipped,  they  will  pay  a  rebate  based 
upon  the  percentage  the  quantity  shipped  bears  to  tne  minimum  mentioned,  or  they 
will  pay  an  additional  rebate  of  6  cents  per  barrel  on  any  siuplus  over  the  minimum, 
not  exceeding  10,000  barrels  in  all. 

Nothing  in  this  contract  shall  be  construed  to  bind  A.  £.  Outerbridge  A  Co.,  agents, 
to  pay  a  rebate  which  would  reduce  the  net  amount  of  freight  below  tne  20-cent  tariff 
of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co. 

In  enlanation  of  the  immediatel>r  preceding  clause,  it  is  understood  that  if  in  the 
event  of  opposition  by  steamer  or  sail  at  any  time  Messrs.  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.. 
agents,  accept  freight  at  less  than  the  50-cent  tariff  the  rebate  to  be  paid  will  be  reduced 
BO  that  the  net  rate  will  not  be  less  than  the  20-cent  tariff. 

No  rebate  will  be  paid  on  lumber,  shooks,  staves,  or  fertilizer,  which  are  taken  at 
•pecial  rates,  as  follows: 

Lumber per  M  under  deck . .  $6. 50 

Lumber per  M  on  deck. .     6. 00 

Shooks per  cubic  foot..      .07 

Stoves  35/38 per  1,200  pieces. .  12.60 

42/44 do....  14.00 

Heading 24 do....  ia50 

Fertilizer per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. .    3-50 

but  the  quantities  of  such  freight  will  be  included  in  making  up  the  minimum. 

All  the  freight  rates  above  mentioned  are  subject  to  5  per  cent  primage. 

Messrs.  A^  D.  Straus  &  Co.  agree  not  to  give  any  portion  of  the  rebate  they  receive 
from  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  to  any  client  in  Martinique  or  Gaudeloupe  who  shall 
import  any  freight  from  New  York  by  any  other  vessel  than  the  Quebec  Steamship 
Co.'s. 

Any  and  all  questions  arising  under  this  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  arbitra- 
tion in  New  York,  A.  E.  Outerbridge  ft  Co.,  agents,  to  appoint  one  arbitrator,  Messrs. 
A.  D.  Straus  A  Co.  another  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators  to  select  a  thiid.  The 
award  of  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties 
hereto. 

ThiB  contract  is  made  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  28th  da^  of  February,  1908, 
until  February  28,  1909,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  30  days'  notice  of 
cancellation  lias  been  given  to  either  party. 

New  Yoik,  February  17, 1908. 

A.  E.  OUTBBBBIDOB  A  Cc, 

Agentt  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.). 
A.  D.  Straus  A  Co. 
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BXTRACT  or  LBTTKR  FROM  WATUNOTON   A  CONTBRfl,  8UBMITTKD  TO  THB  COMMnTBB 

BT  A.  BKIIJUS  OUTBRBRIDOE. 

Bermuda,  April  tS,  1913. 

With  reference  to  the  sliding  scale  of  rebates  enabling  the  trade  to  become  monopo- 
lized by  the  firms  enjoying  the  best  terms,  facts,  as  far  as  this  trade  goes,  do  not  bear 
out  this  opinion;  for  the  past  seven  years  rebates  have  been  distributed  as  follows: 


Persons. 


Years. 


1906 

1907 , 

1906 : 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


aoper 

15  per 

10  per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

12 

6 

57 

12 

8 

61 

10 

5 

69 

7 

12 

56 

4 

4 

47 

12 

9 

73 

15 

10 

85 

This  demonstrates  that  instead  of  the  small  trader  being  diminished  he  is  fostered 
and  increased.  What  applies  to  other  places  seldom  applies  to  Bermuda,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  while  the  sliding  scale  of  rebates  controls  the  tittde,  it  at  the  same  time  metes 
out  to  each  trader  a  rate  proportionate  to  his  business  energy  and  enterprise,  which 
appear  to  us  in  these  davs  of  bank  facilities  to  be  the  main  requisite  in  placing  the 
small  trader  on  a  par  witn  the  capitalist. 

Remove  the  rebates  or  establish  a  common  one  to  all,  irrespective  of  volume  of 
importation,  and  the  large  dealer  will  be  driven  to  some  means  of  placing  himaelf 
at  an  advantage,  which  he  will  secure  by  taking  every  opportunity  from  November 
to  May  of  eiUier  individually  or  in  combination  arranging  for  independent  transporta- 
tion; the  result  would  be  that  their  stocks  would  be  placed  at  clutfges  lower  thim  tbe 
small  trader  could  secure,  and  it  would  follow  that  the  latter  would  not  only  be  dam- 
aged, but  the  regular  lines  would  be  driven  to  meet  the  conditions  by  temporary 
reductions.  That  doubtless  would  outweigh  any  advantages  gained  by  the  temporary 
changes  now  proposed. 

While  we  quite  appreciate  that  elsewhere  rebates  are  injurious,  we  are  convinced 
that  with  us  under  the  arrangements  that  now  exist  they  are  fair  and  above  board ; 
we  have  no  personal  interest  m  the  matter  beyond  the  parties  we  represent,  and  our 
opinions  are  advanced  honestly  with  that  view. 


Lbtter  from  Messrs.  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.,  Explaining  the  Rebate  Ststbic  and 
Other  CoNomoNS  in  the  Trade  from  New  York  to  Bermuda  and  the  West 
Indies. 

A.  D.  Straus  &  Co., 
18  Broadway  (P.  O.  Box  552), 

New  York,  May  5,  1913. 
J.  W.  Alexander,  Esq., 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Hoiue  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  2d  instant 
and  ask  your  indulgence  to  recapitulate  conditions,  past  and  present,  of  the  trade 
with  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  spoakin^  of  the  West  India  Islands,  we  exclude  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which  are 
in  a  clasH  by  themselves,  the  former  because  of  preferential  treaties,  the  latter  because 
of  its  being  American  territory. 

In  writing  of  the  West  Indies,  therefore,  we  refer  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  including  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana;  in  othor 
words,  the  chain  of  islands  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tho 
Guianas. 

This  trade,  after  successively  changing  from  Sag  Harbor,  Baltimore,  New  Haven, 
aid  Bo8t«)a,  finally  centered  in  New  York,  changinjy.  bv  a  natural  evolution,  from  a 
sailing- vessel  tnido  to  transportation  by  steam. 
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The  Quebec  Line,  a  Canadian  company,  were  first  to  start,  about  1874,  two  small 
c<te<unerF,  of  about  600  tons  capacity,  to  these  islands.  Cable  communications  favored 
the  smaller  importer  and  gradually  led  to  an  increase  of  business  at  the  expenpe  of 
sailers  and  enabled  the  Quebec  Line  to  run  four  steamers  of  increased  capacity,  thus 
making  a  weekly  line  to  the  islands. 

The  increase  of  bu-siness  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  other  steamship  owners 
and  led  to  various  attempts,  during  the  last  25  years,  of  competitive  lines,  which  were 
all  driven  out  by  a  savage  competition  on  the  part  of  the  Quebec  Line  and  finally 
by  an  arrangement,  perfected  in  England,  with  what  is  called  the  "Conference  Lines  ' 
and  which  is  in  reality  an  attempt  to  divide  the  trade,  which  American  merchaiits 
built  up  during  a  century  at  great  risk  and  expense,  to  the  detriment  of  both  shipper 
and  importer,  and  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  pteamship  lines  entering  into  tnis 
unlawful  combination. 

When,  in  competition  with  the  Quebec  Line,  the  Trinidad  Trading  &  Shipping  Co. 
started  a  direct  line  to  Trinidad,  the  Quebec  Line  reduced  their  rate  to  20  cents  per 
barrel,  with  the  result  that  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  freight,  formerly  going  by 
sail,  was  offered,  that  they  were  unable  to  handle  it,  and,  by  the  very  savagery  ot  this 
competition,  changed  the  trade  to  Trinidad  from  sail  to  steamer,  and  because  of  their 
inability  to  carry  the  freight  offering,  secured  it  for  the  Trinidad  Trading  &  Shipping 
(>>.  at  what  the  trade  has  generally  considered  a  fair  rate. 

This  line  now  runs  three  steamers  from  New  York  to  Grenada  and  Trinidad  at  ]0 
days'  interval,  and  although  belonging  to  the  Conference  Lines,  has  advanced  their 
ratee  moderately  only. 

The  complaint  against  the  Trinidad  Line  confidsta  in  the  fact  that  the  shippeis 
from  Triniaad  of  sugar  and  cocoa  have  to  bind  themselves  to  ship  exclusively  by  the 
Trinidad  and  Dutch  Lines,  or  forfeit  a  refund,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  by  the  Frince  Line,  which 
carries  cocoa  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  against  the  rate  of  the  Triniaad  and 
Dutch  lines  of  30  cents  per  100  poimds. 

About  five  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  colony  of  Suriname,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment offered  a  large  subsidy  to  a  line  of  steamers  bidlt  for  the  fruit-carrying  trade, 
the  cocoa  trees  in  Suriname  having  suddenly  been  attacked  with  a  destructive  disease, 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  agreeing  to  take  all  the  bananas  shipped  by  these  steamers  at  a 
stipulated  rate  of  freight  and  to  eventually  take  over  the  steamers  at  first  cost. 

These  steamers  were  to  stop  on  their  outward  trip  at  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
and  Suriname,  and  when  they  got  into  service  they  were  found  so  far  superior  to  the 
steamers  thus  far  employed  in  this  trade,  that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  they 
would  get  the  monopoly  of  the  business. 

Messrs.  Outerbridge  4  Co.,  confronted  by  a  line  which  they  could  not  drive  off  by 
their  usual  methods,  joined  hands  with  them,  canceled  former  agreements  they  had 
with  Barbados  and  Demerara  merchants  and,  jointly  with  the  Dutch  Line,  raised  their 
rates  from  27}  cents  to  Barbados  and  35  cents  to  Demerara  to  45  cents  per  barrel. 

The  Dutch  steamers  two  months  ago  passed  over  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  under 
the  above  arrangement,  and  are  now  employed  principally  in  the  Central  American 
fruit  trade,  but  so  profitable  has  this  arrangement  proved  to  the  agents  that  they  aie 
now  continuing  this  business  with  chartered  steamers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Messrs.  L.  W.  A  P.  Armstrong,  who  were  running  an  independent 
line,  have  been  obli^d  to  give  up  the  charter  of  the  Uller.  which  was  promptly  taken 
up  by  the  agents  of  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail,  and  it  was  thus  reserved  to  the 
Quebec  Line  to  drive  New  York  out  of  the  West  India  trade,  through  an  illicit  combi- 
nation with  the  FLckford  &  Black  Line,  of  Canada,  with  whom  they  maintained  a  uni- 
form schedule  of  rates,  entirely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a  Canaaian  railroad,  being 
interested  in  the  Pickford  &  Black  Line,  makes  very  low  rates  of  freight  from  southern 
Canada  to  Halifax,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ontario  goods  can  be  shipped  via  Halifax 
at  10  cents  per  barrel  less  than  they  can  be  shipped  via  New  York. 

In  a  former  letter  we  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  high  rates  now  guaranteed  hy  the 
"conference"  to  the  South  American  steamship  lines,  formerly  in  sharp  competition 
with  each  other,  enabled  them  to  take  return  freight  at  a  nominal  rate  only  and  to 
deliver,  on  tibeir  homeward  trip,  Argentine  produce  such  as  flour,  oats,  bran,  pollard, 
com,  and  cormneal,  at  TVinidad  and  Barbados,  to  the  exclusion  of  American  goods 
which  for  nearly  a  century  found  a  profitable  outlet  to  these  islands. 

We  think  it  essential  to  put  these  conditions  before  you  before  entering  upon  the 
reply  to  your  favor,  so  that  the  matter  will  be  fully  understood  by  your  committee. 

As  to  the  French  West  Indies,  which  comprises  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe,Martinique, 
and  the  colony  of  Cayenne,  this  trade  has  been  most  valuable  to  American  manufac- 
turers and  millers,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts  of  the  French  Government  to  divert  the 
trade  to  France  by  onerous  taxations  of  American  goods  under  wUat  is  called  a  ''tarif 
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metropole,  **  it  was  found  impoflsible,  by  reaaon  of  the  geographical  position,  as  well 
as  the  lower  cost  of  the  goods,  to  divert  this  trade  from  New  York. 

We  may  instance  to  you  the  fact  that  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  bakers  are  obliged 
to  take  a  certain  percenta^  of  French  flours  and  evade  the  law  by  keeping  a  certain 
quantity  of  French  flours  m  their  bakery  untouched  as  dead  stock  and  a  blind,  while 
at  the  same  time  importing  American  flours  for  actual  use. 

To  the  contract  with  the  Quebec  Line,  we  have  been  parties  ourselves,  from  com- 
pulsion rather  than  from  choice;  while  at  first  it  seemed  to  work  satisfactorily,  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  West  India  line,  the  Seebeiig  Line  ttom  Mobile,  which, 
running  in  combination  with  a  southern  railroad,  practically  follows  the  doctrines 
of  the  rickford  &  Black  Line  and  has  succeeded  in  diverting  the  bulk  of  the  New  York 
business  to  Mobile. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  about  rebates  and  conference  lines,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  arrangements  are  unlawful,  that  we  can  not  accept  refunds 
without  layine  ourselves  open  to  a  chai^  of  breaking  the  laws,  and  we  have  notified 
Messrs.  Outerbridge  that  ttiese  contracts  must  be  abolished,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  have  refused  to  accept  a  rebate. 

We  claim  that  rates  must  be  net  and  uniform  to  all  shippers. 

They  seem  to  prefer  being  sued,  and  I  believe  your  committee  will  be  quite  able 
to  accommodate  them  in  this  desire. 

We  inclose  you  copy  of  the  contract,  in  which  the  object  to  stifle  competition  is  so 
plainly  set  forth  that  we  fe«l  justified  in  claiming  that  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  when  we  stated  that  the  contract  operates  in  favor  of  one  shipper 
only,  we  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  clause  in  wnich  staves,  lumber,  and  estate 
stores,  while  not  participating  in  the  refund,  are  to  be  figured  as  forming  part  of  the 
bulk  of  freight  upon  which  the  refund  is  payable  and  earned. 

As  these  goods  form  nearly  one-half  of  tne  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  freights, 
you  can  at  once  see  that  the  snipper  of  these  goods  receives  upon  the  general  men3ian- 
dise  a  refund  far  in  excess  of  what  any  other  shippers  receive,  and  they  therefore 
easily  succeed  in  killing  our  and  other  merchants'  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  trade. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  you  return  the  contract  to  us  with  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  our  position  is  correct,  and  if  we  are  justified  in  accepting  the  refund 
which  we  have  thus  far  declined  to  receive. 

We  are,  honorable  sir. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  D.  Straus  A  Co. 

Agreement  Between  Messrs.  A.  E.  Outerbridge  and  the  Agen- 
cies OF  Meddleton  &  Co.,  American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D. 
Straus  &  Co. 

This  agreement  is  made  between  Messrs.  A.  £.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
agents  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  the  agencies  of  Middleton  <&  Co., 
American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  at  Guadeloupe  and  at 
Martinique.  ' 

The  agencies  of  Middleton  d^  Co.,  American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  db  Co.  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  agree  that  all  their  freight  from  the  port  of  New  Yoiic  to 
Martinique  or  Guadeloupe,  in  which  they  may  be  mterested  directly  or  indirectly, 
whether  ordered  through  the  New  York  firm  or  shipped  to  them  direct  by  manu- 
facturers or  millers,  shall  be  shipped  by  the  steamer  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co. 
(Ltd.),  and  they  shall  neither  ship  nor  cause  to  be  shipped  any  freicht  by  other  steam- 
ers or  by  sailing  vessels  from  New  York  to  such  ports  of  Pointe  a  l*itre.  Basse  Terre, 
and  Fort  de  France.  A.  £.  Outerbridge  <&  Co.,  agents,  agree  to  furnish  at  least  two 
sailings  per  month  and  receive  and  carry  all  the  freight  of  the  agencitts  of  Middleton 
dc  Co.,  American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  in 
such  quantities  as  they  or  tneir  agents  may  desire,  provided  there  be  room  in  their 
steamers  at  the  time  application  is  made  for  such  freight. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents,  are  not  obligated  to  send  more  than  one  steamer 
per  month  to  Basse  Terre,  and  not  at  all  for  less  than  1,000  barrels. 

The  freight  on  all  bills  of  lading  shall  be  computed  and  paid  at  the  time  of  signing 
such  bills  of  lading,  at  the  general  rate  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  then 
prevailing.  The  prevailing  rate  at  the  present  time  will  be  40  cents  to  Aiartinique 
and  Pointe  a  Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  and  50  cents  to  Basse  Terre,  all  with  5  per  cent  primage. 

A.  £.  Outerbridge  d  Co.,  agents,  have  the  right  to  advance  or  lower  the  prevailing 
rate  of  freight  at  any  time. 

The  agents  of  Middleton  &  Co.,  American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.  at 
Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  guarantee  to  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.)  freight  on 
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a  mJTiifmiin  quantity  of  3,500  tons  cargo  per  annum  to  Martinique  and  on  a  minimum 
quantity  of  3,000  tons  caigo  per  annum  to  Guadeloupe.  It  is  understood  that  failure 
to  ship  file  quantity  guaranteed  to  either  one  of  the  two  islands  will  not  operate  against 
the  rebate  on  freight  to  the  other  island. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents,  agree  to  refund  to  the  agency  of  Middleton  &  Co., 
American  Trading  Ck).,  and  A.  D.  Straus  <fc  Co.  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martiniquej  at  the 
end  of  each  six  months,  the  difference  between  freight  paid  at  the  time  of  shipment 
and  the  actual  freight  to  be  computed  as  per  this  contract,  all  subject  to  the  terms  of 
thi^  contract  having  been  faithfully  carried  out,  but  in  case  the  agencies  of  Middleton 
&  Co.,  American  Trading  Co.j  and  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.  should  not  carry  out  this  agree- 
ment to  its  completion,  uen  m  that  case  any  rebates  paid  shall  be  refunded  to  A.  E. 
Outerbridge  A  Co.,  agcoits. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents,  agree  that  in  the  case  of  the  agencies  of  Middle- 
ton  &  Co.*  American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.,  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  contract  as  to  minimum  quantity  of  cargo  to  be  snipped  and  all  other 
conditions,  to  pay  a  rebate  of  eaual  to  10  cents  per  barrel  of  general  cargo. 

Nothing  in  tnis  contract  shall  oe  construed  to  bind  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents, 
to  pay  a  rebate  which  would  reduce  the  net  amount  of  freight  below  the  20  cents 
tariff  of  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.). 

In  explanation  of  the  immediately  preceding  clause,  it  is  understood  that  if,  for 
any  reason,  at  any  time,  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents,  accept  freight  at  less  than 
the  30  cents  tariff,  the  rebate  to  be  paid  will  be  reduced  so  that  the  net  rate  will  not 
be  leas  than  the  20-cent  tariff. 

Any  and  all  questions  arising  under  this  agreement  shall  be  determined  by  arbi- 
tration in  New  York,  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents,  to  appoint  one  arbitrator; 
Middleton  &  Co.,  American  Trading  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  &  Co.,  acting  for  their 
a^ncies  in  Guadalupe  and  Martinique  another  arbitrator;  and  the  two  arbitrators 
to  select  a  third.  The  award  of  the  majority  of  the  arbitrators  to  be  final  and  binding 
uptjn  both  parties  hereto. 

This  contract  is  made  for  a  period  of  three  jrears  from  this  the  16th  day  of  December, 
1904,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  60  days'  notice  of  cancellation  has  been 
given  by  either  party. 

A.  E.  OUTERBRroOE  <fc  Co., 
Agents  for  Quebec  SteamMp  Co.  (Ltd.). 


SUMMABY    OF  REPLIES  RECEIVED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  MeB- 
GHANT  MaBINE  AND  FiSHEBIES  IN  AnSWEB  TO  ItS  CiBOULAB  LeT- 

TEB  OP  Febbuaby  18,  1913,  Relating  to  the  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Steamship  Agbeements  and  Confebences. 

[Prepared  by  S.  S.  Hoebner,  expert  to  the  committee 

Exclusive  of  the  complaints  presented  by  witnesses,  or  otherwise 
referred  to  in  the  hearings  under  House  Resolution  No.  587,  the 
committee  received,  during  its  investigation,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  communications  from  shippers  covering  a  large  variety  of 
grievances.  One  of  the  most  noticeaole  features  of  these  communi- 
cations was  the  almost  universal  insistence  that  the  information  and 
all  names  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence,  the  complainant  being 
fearful  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  one  line,  or  group  of  lines, 
upon  whose  shipping  facilities  his  business  was  absolutely  dependent. 
Long  before  the  hearings  were  concluded  it  was  apparent  to  -the 
committee  that  the  shippers  were  very  reluctant  to  express  their 
views  openly  relative  to  the  subject  matter  under  investigation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  therefore,  and  in  view  of  the  con- 
tentions of  the  representatives  of  the  conference  lines  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  the  committee  decided,  under  promise  of  confidential 
treatment,  to  ascertain  approximately  the  extent  to  which  leading 
8hi')pers  indorsed  the  views  of  the  conference  lines^  representatives. 
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In  this  purpose  the  committee  was  encouraged  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing steamsnip-line  representatives  of  the  country,  who  confidently 
asserted  that  steamsnip  agreements  and  conferences  were  a  benefit 
to  both  shipper  and  shipowner,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  importers 
and  exporters  would  express  this  view.  Accordingly,  the  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  approximately  2,000  individuals  and  firms, 
this  number  including  manufacturing  firms  exporting  largely  to 
foreign  markets,  as  well  as  all  the  importing  firms  and  exporting  com- 
mission houses,  forwarders,  brokers,  and  managers  enumerated  in  the 
1912  issue  of  the  American  Exporters'  Export  Trade  Directory,  for 
the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  NTew 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma: 

February  18,  1913. 

Dear  Sirs:  At  the  recent  public  hearinge  before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (conducted  in  pursuance  of  H.  Res.  587)  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  steamship  lines  engaged  in  the  American  foreign  trade  have  frankly 
admitted  the  existence  in  this  trade  of  written  agreements  or  friendly  understandings 
between  the  established  lines  operating  in  their  respective  trades  for  the  fixing  and 
maintenance  of  uniform  rates,  and  not  infrequently  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  their 
business  or  holding  their  traffic  by  means  of  a  rebate  system.  Considered  in  its  entirety, 
the  testimony  shows  that,  as  regards  nearly  every  foreign-trade  area,  all  the  established 
lines  operating  to  and  from  American  ports  are  working  in  harmonious  cooperation, 
either  through  written  agreements,  conference  arrangements,  or  gentlemen  s  under- 
Btandinj^s. 

Practically  all  these  steamship  representatives  have  asserted  that  such  agreements 
or  arrangements  are  a  natural  evolution,  and  are  necessary  for  doing  the  business  and 
giving  to  the  shippers  an  ample  tonnage  and  an  efficient,  frequent,  and  regular  service 
at  reasonable  rates.  Such  agreements,  they  contend,  are  a  protection  to  the  shipper 
as  well  as  the  shipowner.  To  the  shipper  they  insure  desired  stability  of  rates  and 
the  elimination  of  secret  arrangements  with  competitors.  To  the  shipowner  they  tend 
to  give  a  dependable  return  on  the  investment,  thus  enabling  the  lines  to  provide  new 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the  trade.  Such  agreements,  it  was  aim  argued,  fur- 
nished the  means  for  taking  care  of  the  disabilities  of  the  weaker  lines,-  whereas  unre- 
stricted competition,  based  on  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  tends  to  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lines  and  in  the  end  must  result  in  monopoly. 

Moreover,  with  reference  to  the  practices  of  steamsnip  lines,  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  shipper,  the  representatives  of  the  conference  lines  testified  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  tonnage  and  facilities  are  ample. 

(2)  That  the  rates  are  reasonable. 

(3)  That  the  rates  and  service  are  such  as  not  to  operate  prejudicially  to  our  com- 
merce as  compared  with  foreign  competitive  markets. 

(4)  That  shippers  are  treated  alike,  and  that  special  pri\dlege8  and  advantages  are 
not  given  to  some  and  denied  to  others. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  a  brief  summary  of  the  essential  contentions  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  conference  lines.  It  is  now  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible  the  extent  to  which  these  contentions  are  indorsed  by  the  patrons  of 
the  lines  or  to  what  extent  exception  is  taken  to  the  same.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
the  committee  respectfully  requests  you  to  make  a  frank  statement  of  your  views  and 
experiences  (with  respect  to  the  foregoing)  in  the  several  trades  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  either  as  exporter  or  importer,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  your 
communication  will  be  considered  confidential.  Moreover,  if  you  have  in  mind  any 
su^estions  which  you  feel  the  committee  should  take  under  advisement  in  formu- 
lating its  recommendations  to  Congress  for  proposed  legislation,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  state  the  same. 

.   Very  truly,  yours,  J.  W.  Albzakder, 

Chaimuin, 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  replies  have  been  received  thus  far 
in  response  to  the  above-mentioned  letter,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munications expressing  in  detail  the  reasons  for  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  contentions  outlined  in  the  committee^  circular 
letter.     Although  a  more  general  response  to  the  committee's  request 
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would  have  proven  more  conclusive,  the  number  of  answers  received 
i:;  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  belief  that  an  analysis  of  the  same 
will  furnish  a  reasonably  accurate  view  of  the  general  position  taken 
by  the  exporting  and  importing  interests  of  this  country  as  regards 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  connected  with  steamship  agree- 
ments and  conferences.  This^  it  is  believed,  is  particularly  true 
since  the  majority  of  the  replies  were  furnished  by  large  manufac- 
turers and  export  commission  houses  whose  business  operations 
extend  to  many  geographic  divisions  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  whose 
many  years  of  experience  has  given  them  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pare conditions  prevailing  under  both  the  competitive  and  noncom- 
petitive system  m  the  shipping  business. 

LETTERS  FAVORABLE  TO  STEAMSHIP  AGREEMENTS  AND  CONFERBN0E8 

AS   NOW   CONDUCTED. 

It  should  be  stated  that  of  the  279  replies  received,  52  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  firms  represented  by  the  writers  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  steamship  lines,  and  that  the  committee's  cir- 
cular letter  was  referred  to  their  fre^ht  brokers,  or  forwarding  agents, 
who  attend  to  all  their  exporting  business.  Of  the  remaining  227 
replies,  117  uphold  the  contentions  advanced  by  the  steamship  in- 
terests. For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  views  expressed  in  these  letters 
will  be  presented  in  classified  form: 

1.  In  51  letters,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  replies  favorable  to 
steamship  agreements,  the  writers  emphasize  the  fact  that  to  them 
stability  of  rates  and  regular  sailings  overshadow  in  importance  all 
other  factors.  Uniform  rates  and  regular  sailings,  it  is  stated,  enable 
them  to  conduct  their  business  with  better  results  than  could  be  done 
under  a  system  of  throat-cutting  competition  (and  such  competition 
they  generally  regard  as  the  inevitable  result  if  steamship  Imes  are 
not  allowed  to  cooperate  in  some  form  or  another),  since  as  merchants 
and  shippers  they  are  not  compelled  to  grope  in  the  dark  as  to  fluc- 
tuation3  in  rates,  and  are  relieved  from  the  speculative  risks,  and 
the  effects  of  underhanded  discrimination  which  grow  out  ot  any 
competitive  warfare  between  steamship  lines  serving  the  same  ports. 
Briefly  stated,  steady  rates  and  frequent  and  regiuar  sailings,  it  is 
argued,  serve  to  give  to  shippers  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  Remove  the  inconvemence  which  would  exist  if  merchants  and 
shippers  had  to  quote  different  propositions  on  nearly  every  con- 
signment, and  thus  eliminate  wiiat  was  formerly  an  undesirable 
speculative  risk  under  the  open  competitive  system.  The  risks  of 
freight  fluctuations  are  eliminated,  and  the  conference  lines  seek  to 
^ve  reasonable  notice  of  alterations  in  rates,  and  when  an  increase 
m  rates  occurs  shippers  are  aUowed  to  declare  outstanding  contracts 
a^lhe  lower  rate.  That  the  basis  of  sound  and  enduring  business  is 
cooperation  is  the  general  assertion  of  many  merchants.  As  one 
states : 

We  merchants  canvass  foreign  territories  in  the  interest  of  our  American  trade.  We 
establish  Uie  commercial  relations  and  we  give  the  necessary  credits.  In  return  for 
this  we  must  have  the  assurance  that  the  articles  we  introduce  are  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  us  at  the  same  prices  to  each  merchant  and  carried  by  the  steamship  at 
the  same  rates  of  freight.  Thi  ^  alone  will  make  a  uniform  selling  price  in  the  foreign 
country,  without  which  the  business  could  not  be  done  profitably. 
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Moreover,  many  of  the  letters  assert  that  it  has  been  the  universal 
experience  of  the  writ^ers  that  extremely  low  freight  rates,  vdthout 
any  agreement  as  to  their  being  universal  and  the  same  to  all,  lead  to 
constant  complaints  from  buyers  abroad,  if  they  do  not  happen  to 
be  on  the  lowest  basis  of  cost  and  freight,  while  ^  there  is  uniformity 
in  rates  it  is  seldom  that  foreign  consi^ees  make  complaints. 

{h)  Enable  the  shippers  to  work  with  smaller  stocks  than  they 
otherwise  could,  and  thus  both  risks  and  storage  charges  are  reducea. 

(e)  Enable  shippers  and  merchants  to  calculate  laid-down  costs 
and  sell  goods  for  deUvery  some  months  in  the  future.  Sales  for 
future  deuvery  are  considered  a  necessity,  and  in  this  respect  nothing 
is  regarded  so  detrimental  to  the  export  trade  as  uncertainty  as  to 
sailings  and  violent  fluctuations  in  freight  rates.  Again  and  again  the 
letters  assert  that  the  writers  have  experienced  the  operations  of 
various  rate  wai-s  during  the  past  10  to  15  years  and  are  convinced 
that  the  present  condition  of  fixed  rates  and  regular  sailing  oppor- 
tunities places  all  merchants  upon  the  same  basis  as  regards  tneir 
estimates  on  contracts,  and  produces  much  better  results  for  the 
exporter  and  manufacturer  than  could  be  possible  under  the  old  order 
of  things.  It  is  also  explained  that  during  periods  of  rate  cutting  the 
buyers  abroad  generally  pursue  a  policy  of  buying  from  hand  to 
mouth,  instead  of  placing  large  orders  for  shipments  ahead,  because 
they  never  know  what  tne  goods  will  cost  tnem  by  the  time  they 
receive  the  same.  Buyers  who  usually  order  by  the  carload,  buying 
the  goods  at  a  reduced  price,  will  not  do  so  ii  they  foresee  serious 
fluctuations  in  prices  durmg  the  one  or  more  months  which  they  need 
to  dispose  of  the  carload  lot  of  merchandise,  and  consequently  they 
prefer  to  buy  small  lots,  even  at  a  greater  cost,  in  order  to  have  a 
chance  to  meet  their  competitors. 

2.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  aforementioned  117 
replies  consider  the  present  rates  charged  by  the  steamship  lines, 
despite  their  great  increase  in  recent  years,  as  fairly  reasonable  when 
OQmpared  witn  charter  rates  prevailmg  the  world  over,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  capital  invested,  the  increased  cost  of  opera- 
tion, the  better  character  and  ^eater  speed  of  the  vessels,  the  greater 
regularity  of  sailings,  the  mamtenance  of  depreciation  and  sinking 
funds,  the  facilities  of  the  ports  of  call,  and  tne  frequent  absence  oi 
return  cargo.  While  many  of  the  letters  express  a  desire  for  a  lower 
leyel  of  rates  than  exists  to-day,  providea  they  are  uniform,  the 
lyriters  frankly  admit  that  the  present  high  rates,  as  long  as  they 
ere  steady  over  considerable  periods  of  time  and  equally  applicable 
to  all  witnout  rebates  or  other  special  favors,  do  not  militate  against 
them  nearly  so  much  as  would  a  lower  level  of  rates,  if  the  same  were 
a  fluctuating  one  and  were  accompanied  by  irregularity  in  sailings. 
Many  of  the  letters  also  express  tne  belief  that  since  unreasonable 
r9,tes  would  curtail  business,  the  steamship  companies,  naturfty 
anxious  to  obtain  freight,  will  take  good  care  not  to  make  their 
charges  higher  than  woula  constitute  a  legitimate  profit.  The  lai^e 
increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  and  ui  their  size  during  the  past 
15  years  in  nearly  all  sections  of  our  foreign  trade  is  pointed  to  as 
best  showing  the  desire  of  the  lines  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country's  export  business.  Moreover,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
exorbitant  rates  could  not  be  maintained  by  any  combination  of 
steamship  lines  under  present  conditions  for  any  length  of  time  for 
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the  reason  that  steamers  can  always  be  chartered,  and  large  mer- 
chants would  soon  get  together  and  charter  their  own  boats.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  belief  is  freely  expressed  that  the  rates  of  the  regu- 
lar lines  are  generally  based  on  the  rates  at  which  charters  can  be 
made  m  the  open  market,  and  in  man^  instances  the  confer^ice-line 
rates  haye  been  below  those  obtaining  in  the  open  market.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  the  general  assertion  that  the  regular  lines  give  shippers 
advantages,  as  contrasted  with  tramp  steamers.  Not  only  are  tneir 
rates  unuorm  and  their  sailings  reasonably  regular,  but  then*  steamers 
are  faster  and  their  service  better,  and  in  the  main  these  advantages 
overbalance,  the  recent  increase  in  rates.  While  tonnage  facilities 
have  of  late  not  always  been  suiEcient  for  requirements,  this  shortage 
is  traceable  mainly  to  conditions  for  which  the  conference  lines  can 
not  be  held  responsible,  such  as  a  sudden  increase  in  the  exports  of 
bulk  freight. 

3.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  replies  received 
by  the  committee  in  answer  to  its  circular  letter  treat  in  some  man- 
ner the  subject  of  discrimination  between  shippers,  having  in  mind 
mainly  the  treatment  accorded  to  small  as  compared  with  mrge  ship- 
pers of  freight.  Many  of  the  letters,  favorable  to  steamship  confer- 
ences and  agreements,  regard  this  phase  of  paramount  importi^nce  and 
express  the  oelief  that,  smce  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  facts,  although 
one's  suspicions  may  be  strong,  the  committee  should  give  the  subject 
special  consideration. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  every  letter  favorable  to  steamship 
agreements  (the  position  in  this  respect  of  the  unfavorable  letters 
will  be  presented  later)  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  becoming  more 
generally  the  rule  to  treat  all  shippers  alike,  irrespective  of  the  vol- 
ume of  their  consignments.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  writers 
express  their  belief  that  shippers  are  treated  alike  by  the  conference 
lines,  although  as  large  shippers  they  feel  that,  economically  speak- 
ing, they  are  entitled  to  have  some  advantage  over  the  small  ship- 
pers, and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  in  accord  with  the  general  pol- 
icy of  many  conference  lines  to  charge  equal  rates  to  all. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  practically  all  the  letters  favorable  to 
steamship  agreements,  which  comment  on  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
take  the  view  that  to  maintain  equal  treatment  between  small  and 
large  shippers  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  steamship  lines  should 
he  allowed  to  cooperate,  and  that  the  improvement  toward  greater 
fairness  between  snippers  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lines  have  coop- 
crated.  Competition  in  the  steamship  business  is  regarded  in  many 
of  these  letters  as  the  demoralization  rather  than  the  life  of  trade;  as 
the  means  of  introducing  uncertainty  instead  of  certainty,  and  ineffi- 
ciency instead  of  efficiency;  and  that,  inevitably,  while  all  shippers 
are  placed  ultimately  at  a  disadvantage  through  competition,  the 
small  shipper  fares  miich  worse  than  his  stronger  competitor.  The 
following  extracts,  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  received,  are  here 
reproduced,  as  illustrative  of  the  views  shared  by  important  exporting 
interests  who  favor  steamship  agreements  and  conferences : 

Our  experience  during  more  than  half  a  century  as  shipping  and  commissioii  mer- 
chants in  the  export  and  import  trade  has  broup:ht  us  to  tne  be'ief  that  the  o'd  ada^^e, 
of  "Competition  is  the  life  of  traHe"  is  a  fallacy,  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
more  firms  and  companies  have  been  driven  out  of  buHiness  by  competition  and  cijt- 
lingr  of  rates  than  by  combinations. 
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We  can  safely  elate  that  we  couflider  the  present  system  of  uniform  rates  to  all 
shippers  (which  has  been  generally  establi^ea  in  nearly  all  trades)  a  decided  advan- 
tage, as  in  quoting  prices  on  a  cost  and  freight  basis,  on  which  terras  the  princiapl 
export  business  is  done,  exporters  have  the  confidence  to  quote  without  fearing  that 
some  competitor  may  have  preferential  treatment  as  regards  the  rate  of  freight.  Our 
own  experience  is  that  our  business  has  increased  greatly  in  certain  markets  since 
one  rate  to  all  has  been  established. 

That  rates  are  reasonable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  receive  almost  no  com* 
plaints  from  our  foreign  constituents,  who  are  much  better  satisfied  with  present 
conditions,  as  they  are  aware  they  are  paying  the  same  rates  as  their  neighbors,  and 
know  exactly  what  landed  prices  they  have  to  compete  with.  When  excessive  com- 
petition existed,  the  complaints  from  abroad  were  continuous,  as  no  importer  felt 
sure  of  landed  cost  and  was  always  apprehensive  his  competitor  was  getting  a  lower 
(cut)  rate  of  freight  than  was  obtainea  by  him.  We  believe  that  shippers  are  now 
treated  alike,  and  that  any  special  rates  or  advantages  are  only  given  in  connection 
with  heavy  bulk  lines,  which  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  general  merchandise. 
That  the  present  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  trade  in  which  we  are  engaged  is 
proved  by  the  great  increase  in  shipments.  The  growth  has  been  very  steady  and 
continuous  during  the  many  years  we  have  been  in  business,  and  the  tonnage  supplied 
has  amply  kept  pace  with  requirements. 

We  can  easily  see  if  the  existing  agreements  should  be  ordered  to  be  terminated,  as 
far  as  business  to  and  from  the  United  States  is  concerned,  that  the  lines  would  have 
to  fight  for  business,  unsettle  rates  of  freight  by  cutting  each  other's  throat,  forcing 
the  weak  lines  out  of  business,  and  then  charge  higher  rates  than  before  in  order  to 
recover  their  losses.    This  is  certainlv  not  what  we  merchants  desire. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  forced  competition  and  a  prohibition  against  reasonable 
cooperation  and  assistance  with  desirable  cargo  would  not  only  render  the  conduct  of 
the  business  more  expensive,  but  in  the  end  result  in  a  practical  monopoly  bj'  the 
strongest  line. 

Unrestricted  competition  would  only  result  in  unsatisfactory  serWce,  as  the  weaker 
lines  would  be  driven  out,  and  the  remaining  line  would  not  only  have  to  raise  the 
rates  to  a  paying  basis,  and  get  back  the  money  it  had  lost  in  maintaining  this  fight; 
b'lt  at  laft,  ha^dn?  p  monopoly  of  the  business,  it  would  be  tempted  and  assuredly 
would  raise  the  rates  higher  than  ever.  In  the  meantime  vessels,  owing  to  low  mar- 
gins of  profits,  would  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  poor  condition,  which  would  result  in 
slow  delivery  of  freight. 

We  wish  to  mention  that  the  cooperative  way  in  which  the  lines  are  working  togeUier 
is  much  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  a  competitive  one  would  be,  as  in  the  latter  case 
the  strongest  lines  would  win  out  and  monopolize  the  market. 

We  have  not  found  in  our  many  years  of  experience  that  cut-throat  competition 
which  has  existed  at  times  has  been  of  any  permanent  benefit  in  rates,  but  that  it 
impairs  the  efficiency  and  regularity  of  the  service. 

4.  Thirty-one  of  the  117  replies,  favorable  to  steamship  agreements, 
offered  recommendations  for  proposed  le^lation  to  the  committee. 
Seventeen  of  these  letters  expressed  a  desire  to  have  all  ocean  carriers 
engaged  in  the  American  trade  brought  under  some  system  of  Grov- 
ernment  supervision,  with  a  view  to  enforcing  at  all  times  among 
conference  lines  the  various  contentions  which  uiey  claimed  for  them- 
selves as  outlined  in  the  committee's  circular  letter.  Eight  other 
letters  desired  the  prohibition  by  legal  enactment  of  all  deferred 
rebate  systems  involving  the  American  trade  in  any  way,  on  the 
ground  that  such  systems  are  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  steamship 
conference  arrangements,  and  constitute  a  pernicious  practice  obvi- 
ously intended  to  prevent  the  free  man's  right  of  free  trading.  Six 
additional  letters  recommended  that  our  present  laws,  which  were 
'characterized  as  antiquated,  should  be  revised  so  as  to  enable  Ameri- 
cans to  buy  ships  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  operate  them  in 
our  foreign  trade. 
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Nearly  all  the  letters,  recommending  Government  supervision  o£ 
ocean  carriers,  suggested  that  the  supervisory  power  be  mtrusted  to 
some  commission  uke  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  With 
few  exceptions,  however,  the  writers  were  opposed  to  legislation 
which  would  reauire  the  steamship  lines  to  file  their  rates  with  the 
Government  ana  be  obliged  to  charge  the  same  until  after  a  certain 
period  of  notice  to  make  a  change  had  been  given.  Such  a  policy 
was  generally  regarded  as  impossible,  in  view  of  the  ever-present 
competition  of  tramp  ships  in  our  international  trade,  unfair  to  the 
steamship  lines  whicn  require  protection  against  the  inroads  of  such 
tramps,  and  particularly  dangerous  to  American  exporters,  who,  in 
competing  with  foreim  markets,  are  often  dependent  upon  an 
immediate  and  favorable  freight  rate  quotation  m  order  te  close 
their  contracts.  Instead,  it  was  suggested  generally,  the  conference 
lines  should  file  for  approval  full  particulars  of  the  agreements  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  all  contracts  with  shippers,  rates  and  other 
information,  so  that  the  properly  constituted  authorities  may  judge 
the  reasonableness  of  rates,  and  hear  any  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion between  shippers,  with  the  power  to  require  the  correction  of 
abuses.  With  sucn  Government  supervision,  steamship  agreements, 
it  is  asserted,  would  constitute  a  fair  means  of  practical  cooperation 
tending  te  bring  about  stability  and  efficiency,  and  thus  prove  an  all- 
roimd  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned. 

SUMMARY    OF    LETTERS    UNFAVORABLE    TO    STEAMSHIP    AGREEMENTS 

AND  CONFERENCES. 

One  hundred  and  ten  of  the  replies  received  by  the  committee  are 
distinctly  hostile  to  steamship  conferences  as  now  conducted.  These 
letters  are  fairlv  well  distributed  over  the  various  divisions  of  our 
foreim  trade,  isxd  in  many  instances  represent  the  views  of  firms 
which  do  a  large  exporting  business  to  many  foreign  markets.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  these  letters  are  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
intense  bitterness  toward  the  steamship  interests,  frequently  mdulg- 
ing  in  the  use  of  the  most  uncomplimentary  terms.  Over  and  over 
again  the  writers  assert,  to  use  some  of  their  own  expressions,  that 
they  are  in  the  "grasp  of  a  monopoly/'  that  the  rates  are  "monstrous/* 
an<f  that  the  steamship  lines  are  "extremely  arbitrary'*  and  adopt  the 
"take  the  freight  or  leave  if'  attitude.  The  frequency  with  which 
these  letters  rwerred  to  the  confidential  nature  of  the  communication 
is  also  a  very  noticeable  feature.  Despite  the  committee's  promise, 
a  number  of  the  recipients  of  the  circular  letter  appeared  in  person  to 
state  their  complaint,  refusing  to  present  their  case  in  writing. 
Repeatedly,  the  writers  of  the  letters  express  a  hesitation  "to  go  into 
the  matter  in  detail,  because  they  do  not  know  how  it  might  affect 
them  in  business,"  or  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  communica- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential  or  that  the  information 
was  volunteered  only  in  response  to  the  committee's  promise. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  complaints  made  in  tne  above-men- 
tioned 110  replies  will  be  classified  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as 
judged  by  the  number  of  times  each  is  made: 

1 .  In  73  instances,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total,  the  writers  complain 
of  the  high  rates  prevailing  at  present,  and  regard  the  recent  advances 
in  rates  as  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation 
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or  the  demand  for  additional  tonnage.  Constaiit  reference  is  made 
to  lihe  increase  in  selected  rates  of  from  100  to  200  and  300  per  cent 
within  a  few  years.  While  many  admit  the  difSiculty  of  ascertaining 
the  reasonableness  of  rates,  practically  all  are  loatli  to  beheve  that 
svioh  enormous  advances  in  rates  can  possibly  be  justified  as  reason- 
able by  any  changes  in  the  conditions  surrounciing  the  steamship 
business.  The  absence  of  competition  in  rates  is  genially  assertea, 
and  the  feeling  prevails  that  the  rise  in  rates  has  been  arbitrary,  and 
could  only  have  been  effected  by  the  combining  of  the  steamship  lines 
with  this  purpose  in  view.  Many  state  that  the  rise  in  rates  has  been 
so  great  as  to  seriously  curtail  the  volume  of  their  shipments  abroad. 
StiQ  others  take  violent  exception  to  the  claim  of  the  steamship  repre- 
sentatives that  a^eements  and  conferences  tend  to  bring  about  stabil- 
ity in  rates,  claiming  that  there  has  been  no  stabiUty  of  rates  during  the 
last  few  years,  but,  instead,  a  constant  succession  of  changes  in  one 
direction,  viz,  upward.  Tne  chaise  is  also  made  in  a  number  of 
instances  that  the  companies  have  arbitrarily  increased  their  rates 
without  givinff  due  notice  to  the  trade,  thus  causing  heavy  losses  on 
contracts  for  future  dehveries,  which  were  based  on  the  freight  rates 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  contracts  were  made. 

2.  Forty-four  of  the  letters  charge  diBcrimination  in  rates,  and  27 
discriminatLOii  in  cargo  space.  Many  of  these  communications,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  letters  favorable  to  steamship  agreements,  frankly 
state  that  as  long  as  the  freight  rates  charged  by  the  steamship 
companies  are  the  same  for  all  shippers,  the  ske  of  the  rate  is  not  so 
material,  because  it  is  merely  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods.  But 
that  equal  treatment  iu  rates  and  space  accommodations  generallv 
exists  13  doubted,  although  many  assert  their  inability  to  fumisn 
the  proof  in  this  respect.  The  letters  clearly  indicate  a  strong  current 
of  suspicion  among  the  shippers  that  certain  large  manufacturing 
firms  and  commission  houses  are  receiving  special  rates  and  accom- 
modations which  are  gradually  undermining  their  ability  to  compete 
on  equal  terms.  Moreover,  one-half  of  the  letters  charging  discrim- 
ination are  opposed  to  the  making  of  contracts  with  shippers  by  steam- 
ship companies  in  which  the  rate  is  based  on  the  quantity  contracted 
for.  Such  contracts  are  regarded  as  a  favorite  means  of  discrim- 
ination against  the  small  shipper  who  is  unable  to  fiu*nish  the  reijuired 
tonnage,  and  they  recommend  in  many  cases  that  this  practice  be 
prohibited  by  law.  As  showing  the  views  which  many  shippers  hold 
with  reference  to  the  fourth  contention  of  the  conference  line  repre- 
sentatives, as  outlined  in  the  circular  letter,  the  following  extracts 
fr6m  11  of  the  letters  are  herewith  reproduced: 

The  fourth  contention  outlined  in  your  circular  letter  makes  thoee  of  us  who  are 
in  the  business  smile. 

That  special  privileges  and  advantages  do  not  exist  is  a  proposition  which  will 
have  to  be  demonstrated,  as  under  secret  understandings  and  gentlemen's  agreements 
of  this  kind  all  things  are  possible.  We  should  hesitate  to  accept  this  statement  as 
a  fact  without  thorough  investigation. 

We  believe  large  shippers  who  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  their  space  require- 
ments some  time  in  advance  have  advantages  over  the  small  dippers  ^o  are  not 
in  this  position,  and  ore,  therefore,  obliged  to  pay  the  regular  publidied  rates,  which 
do  not  make  any  difference  between  small  and  Jaige  shippers. 
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We  feel  convinced,  without,  however,  being  in  a  position  to  offer  any  proof,  th&t 
in  some  form  or  other  a  few  favored  Bhippere  receive  conceasionei  denied  to  the  rest 
of  us.  There  are  90  many  i&cia  that  point  to  the  special  concesaionB  enjoyed  by  a  few 
shipperB  that  we  feel  justified  in  a  somewhat  stuboom  adherence  to  our  belief  in  the 
matter,  notwithstandmg  the  assertions  of  the  steamship  companies  to  the  contrary. 
If  we  felt  we  were  paymg  the  same  freight  rates  as  our  larger  competitors,  we  woufd 
be  more  contented. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  competitors,  at  least  for  shipments  to  South  Africa 
and  Australia,  on  accoimt  of  their  laige  volume  of  business,  are  obtaining  rates  con^ 
fliderably  less  than  we  can  dbtain,  which  to  a  laige  extent  practically  ehminates  us 
from  these  markets.  Wliile  we  have  no  positive  proof  as  to  this,  the  fact  that  we 
can  not  secure  business  in  competition  is  proof  sufficient  to  us,  that  our  competitors 
are  securing  lower  freight  rates. 

The  contention  that  shippers  are  treated  alike,  and  that  special  privil^es  and 
advantages  are  not  given  to  some  and  denied  to  others,  is  a  statement  which  is  not  a 
fact,  and  the  few  contracts  in  your  possession,  made  by  these  steamship  people,  is 
the  proof  thereof;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  laige  shippers  enjoy  special 
rates  under  contracts,  which  the  smaller  shippers  can  not  secure,  thus  preveoting 
competition.  •  •  *  If  the  lines  are  common  carriers,  we  contend  that  all  ship- 
p««  should  have  the  same  rates,  and  the  contracts  in  your  possession  diow  quite 
clearly  that  such  is  not  the  case.  *  *  *  It  is  true  we  can  make  contracts  as  well 
as  anyone  else  if  we  have  the  business  to  offer  firm,  but  this  is  to  show  that  shippers 
are  not  treated  alike,  and  to  illustrate  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  shipper  to  enter  a  new 
market  against  the  old  established  concerns  who  have  contracts,  apd  who  can  keep 
them  out  of  the  business  entirely  by  underouoting. 

Oftentimes  we  are  approached  by  special  representatives  claiming  that  they  can 
save  us  freight  on  shipments  to  certain  localities,  explaining  as  a  reason  that  they 
have  special  quotations  from  certain  steamship  lines  which  enable  them  to  quote 
closer  rates  than  other  forwarders.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  reason  for  this 
preference  is  that  these  forwarding  houses  contract  for  a  laige  tonnage  of  freight  dur« 
ing  a  season  which  enables  them  to  secure  better  figures  from  the  steamship  company. 
The  forwarder  in  turn  can  compete  on  a  price  basis  with  his  competitors  ana  alsa 
make  better  profits  on  such  an  arrangement.  We  have  laid  this  matter  before  several 
reputable  forwarders  who  claim  that  such  arrangements  are  impossible.  Still,  freight 
quotations  received  from  differeDt  sources  indicate  from  time  to  time  that  there  is  a 
preference. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  special  privileges  and  advantages  are  ^iven  to  some  and 
denied  to  others.  We  find  that  in  the  English  trade  the  steanu^ip  lines  will  give  a 
better  freight  rate  on  the  same  commodity  to  one  fijrm  than  they  will  to  another, 
excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that  their  rate  is  based  according  to  the  quantity 
contracted  for.    We  believe  this  is  an  extremely  bad  practice. 

It  may  be  true,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  w(Md,  that  shippers  are  treated  alike,  and 
that  special  privileges  and  advanti^es  are  not  given  to  some  and  denied  to  otheife, 
but  the  practice  of  granting  yearly  contracts  at  a  fixed  rate  to  some,  and  chafgii^ 
higher  tnan  fixed  rates  to  others,  is  a  reality  not  to  be  denied. 

The  forei^  lines  in  combination  should  not  be  entitled  to  force  any  shipper  to  sign 
contracts  with  them.  They  say  these  contracts  are  for  good  purposes,  but  tJiat  is  A 
farce.  The  contract  is  simply  to  tie  the  merchant  up  and  compel  him  to  ship  by 
them.  These  contracts  should  not  be  tolerated  and  the  merchant  should  be  free  to 
ship  by  any  line,  without  regard  to  forced  contracts.  This  will  appeal  to  the  com- 
mittee, we  trust.  A  merchant  may  sign  a  contract,  and  then  witnin  a  few  weeks 
unexpected  competition  arises,  and  yet  he  may  be  compelled  for  12  months  to  suffer 
through  being  forced  into  a  contract  he  did  not  wish  to  sign.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  certain  lar^e  American  interests,  owing  to  their  control  of  enormous  amounts  61 
freij^ht  and  tJheir  moneyed  power,  practically  own  several  of  these  alien  lines  and 
derive  benefits  which  their  competitors  do  not  secure,  and  such  a  condition  is  nreiii-> 
dicial  to  the  merchant  and  the  competitor  of  sUch  firms,  and  this  condition  snotlld 
be  examined  into.  If  a  shipper,  for  special  reasons,  desires  to  make  a  contract,  and 
an  arrangement  is  entered  into  coverir^  six  months  or  more,  outside  shippers  should 
be  granted  tie  same  rate,  should  they  ship  goods  of  a  similar  character  during  the 
pendency  of  the  existing  contract. 
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Shippers  are  not  treated  alike.  Special  privilegee  and  advantages  are  frequently 
given  to  some  and  denied  to  others.  We  have  been  waiting  for  some  years  for  an  oppor- 
tunity like  the  present  to  present  to  some  responsible  arm  of  the  6oveiiiment  what 

we  conceive  to  be  an  outrageous  mevance.    We  receive from  the  port  of ; — ^ 

and  the  regular  steamship  line  between  that  port  and  New  York  is  the Line. 

This  line  has  for  years  past  refused  to  carry  cargo  for  us  at  any  price.  They  have  not 
clothed  their  refusal  in  so  man>r  words,  but  whenever  applied  to  for  room,  they  have 
told  us  that  at  that  particular  time  their  steamers  happened  to  be  running  very  f  ull, 
or  resorted  to  some  other  similar  subterfuge.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  have 
given  practically  a  monopoly  of  their  space  in  this  particular  commodity  to  a  few 
concerns  to  whom  they  give  a  rate  of  freight  about  25  per  cent  lower  than  their  published 
rate.  If  the  statements  we  have  made  m  this  letter  under  the  security  of  a  responsible 
branch  of  the  Government  should  be  known  to  any  of  the  interests  which  are  injured 
thereby,  it  would  probably  result  in  reprisals  and  hardships,  and  we  therefore  look  to 
you  to  protect  the  mformation  which  we  ^ve  you,  which  is  sent  quite  as  much  to  help 
correct  existing  abuses  as  in  our  commercial  interests. 

3.  Forty-two  of  the  letters  complain  of  inadequate  tonnage  facili- 
ties and  irrc^Iar  sailings.  The  writers  of  these  letters  deal  principally 
with  their  difficulties  in  engaging  space  for  foreign  freights,  and  assert 
in  many  instances  that  they  are  compelled  to  reserve  space  so  far  in 
advanf^e  that  shipments  are  unduly  delayed,  and  their  foreign  cus- 
tomers greatly  disappointed  over  the  failure  to  make  prompter 
shipments. 

4.  Twenty-seven  replies  charge  that  American  and  European  rates 
to  the  same  destination  are  not  kept  on  a  parity,  to  the  detriment  of 
American  exports.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  less  than  half  of 
thcs(*,  replies  attempt  to  present  any  data  tending  to  confirm  the 
writers'  reasons  for  this  belief.  A  majority  of  the  letters  are  general 
in  chara<*.ter  and  merely  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having 
some  properly  constituted  authority  investigate  this  subject  from 
time  to  time. 

5.  Fourteen  of  the  letters  state  that  the  steamship  lines  seenti 
indifferent  as  to  the  landing  of  freight  in  proper  condition,  and  that 
the  writers  have  experienced  endless  difficulty  in  collecting  honest 
claims  for  damaged  shipments,  loss  of  goods,  or  overcharges.  It  is 
charged  that  the  lines  place  clauses  in  tneir  bills  of  lading  which  are 
contrary  to  the  Harter  Act,  and  that  they  are  extremety  arbitrary 
in  the  making  of  settlements. 

6.  Six  letters  charge  that  the  conference  lines  have  refused  to 
properly  adjust  the  rates  between  wheat  and  flour  to  the  detriment 
of  tne  American  flour  industry.  This  complaint  has  been  especially 
presented  by  the  representatives  of  two  leading  associations  of 
millers.  It  is  charged  by  these  representatives  that  no  matter  what 
lines  they  apply  to,  they  find  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  rates  to 
the  same  foreign  ports,  and  that  the  various  steamship  lines  have 
One  common  agency  in  the  West,  as  well  as  at  the  seaboard,  through 
which  freight  contracts  must  be  made.  Not  only  have  the  rates 
increased  enormously  during  the  past  two  years,  it  is  asserted,  but  there 
is  a  general  understanding  among  all  carriers  on  the  ocean  that  they 
give  to  grain  and  its  products  equal  rates,  but  to  encourage  the 
milling  business  in  England,  for  example,  wheat  is  carried  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  at  10  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  5  per  cent  primage 
while  the  flour  rate  is  18  cents  per  100  pounds.  As  one  of  tne  com- 
plainants states  the  case: 

The  milling  industry  of  this  country  is  being  seriously  handicapped  by  the  exorbi- 
tant rates  charged  by  the  steamship  lines  on  flour  to  foreign  countries.    The  Leyland 
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Liiie  from  Galveston,  for  example,  ia  quoting  rates  to-day  of  17}  cents  per  hundred- 
weight  on  wheat  and  25  cents  per  hundredweis^ht  on  flour.  These  rates  are  not  only 
Tery  high  (beinjg  fully  50  per  cent  higher  than  tney  have  been  in  the  recent  past),  but 
there  Ib  a  discrunination  in  tiivor  of  wheat  of  7}  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  this, 
it  can  be  readily  seen,  enables  the  foreign  millers  to  buy  the  wheat,  make  the  flour, 
and  undersell  us  in  the  foreign  markets  7}  cents  per  hundredweight.  This  has  the 
e£fect  of  building  up  the  milling  industries  in  the  foreim  countries,  to  the  detriment 
of  one  of  the  biggest  industries  of  this  country.  Our  millers  everywhere  are  complain- 
ing of  this  situation,  and  state  that  they  are  everywhere  unable  to  mill  wheat  and  com- 
pete with  foreign  millers  under  these  conditions.  We  feel  that  flour  and  wheat  should 
take  the  same  ocean  rate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   FOB   PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

Of  the  110  replies^  unfavorable  to  steamship  agreements  and  con- 
ferences, under  present  conditions,  68  contain  recommendations  for 
I^islation  alon^  various  lines.  Despite  the  bitterness  characteriz- 
ing most  of  the  letters  in  this  group,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  only  10 
definitely  recommend  that  steamsnip  lines  callmg  at  American  ports 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  parties  to  conferences  and  pools,  and^that 
existing  combinations  should  be  dissolved  and  free  and  unrestrained 
competition  restored.  In  contrast  to  this  view,  14  of  these  letters 
definitely  uphold  such  agreements,  provided  some  branch  of  the 
Government  is  given  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  conference  lines  to 
live  up  to  their  contentions.  The  spirit  of  these  letters  can  again  be 
best  conveyed  by  quoting  the  following  representative  extracts: 

Unrestricted  competition  is  expensive  and  detrimental  in  the  lonff  run.  Combina- 
tion by  them  means  the  death  of  the  other  fellow.  I  believe  our  omy  hope  is  regula* 
tion  by  some  administrative  body  appointed  by  the  Government. 

We  believe  written  afi^eements  and  arrangements  between  the  established  lines 
would  not  be  objectionable  providing  such  agreements  would  be  subject  to  control 
by  authorities  constituted  by  law. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  uniform  and  nonfluctuating  rates  are  an  advantage  to  both 
^pper  and  shipowner,  as  compared  with  unbridled  and  excessive  competition;  but, 
in  reality,  without  effective  supervision,  the  practical  results  derived  by  the  shipper 
from  hard  and  fast  agreements  between  freight  carriers  will  sooner  or  later  prove 
seriously  to  his  disadvantage.  This  Ib  particularly  the  case  during  periods  when  car- 
riers are  handling  their  full  capacities;  and  when  this  latter  condition  obtains,  should 
the  carriers  be  working  under  such  agreements,  there  seems  to  be  a  greater  hesitancy 
and  less  inclination  to  place  more  vessels  on  the  route  to  take  care  of  the  crowded 
business.  The  service  offered  the  shippers  under  such  conditions  is  invariably  high 
priced,  inconvenient,  and  unaccommodating,  including  frequently  incivility  of 
treatment. 

We  believe  in  agreements,  but  we  also  believe  that  such  agreements  and  pooling 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  some  governmental  authority 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  shipper. 

If  the  conference  lines  could  be  forced  to  live  up  to  their  contentions  as  stated  in 
your  letter,  steamship  agreements  would  be  justified  for  the  reason  stated  by  them. 
Like  most  such  uncontrolled  combinations  of  larj^e  business,  however,  thev  have 
appropriated  the  advantages  gained  to  themselves,  without  sufficient  regard  to  shippers 
or  the  general  commerce  of  the  country,  as  regards  competitive  markets. 

Thirty-five,  or  one-half  of  the  68  letters  recommending  legislation, 
express  a  desire  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  Grovernment  super- 
vision, sufficiently  broad  to  embrace  the  regulation  of  rates,  the 
approval  of  contracts  and  agreements,  and  tne  general  supervision 
01    all  conditions  of  water  transportation  which  vitally  i^ect  the 
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interests  of  shippers.  Few  of  the  letters  attempt  to  specify  the  details 
of  their  recommendations,  and  the  lar^e  majority  simply  state  the 
fact  that  they  are  convinced  of  the  aesirability  of  establishing  a 
commission  ''similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission," 
which  shall  have  general  supervisory  power  over  water  carriers,  and 
enforce  amon^  the  conference  lines  the  various  contentions  which 
they  have  clamied  for  themselves  during  the  hearings  before  the 
committee.  Only  five  of  the  letters,  unfavorable  to  steamship 
Agreements  and  conferences,  display  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
(^vernment  regulation.  In  fact,  many  of  the  answers  make  it  clear 
that  the  writers  regard  the  contentions  of  the  conference  line  repre- 
sentatives advantageous  to  both  shipper  and  shipowner,  if  they  are 
honestly  and  fairly  carried  out,  but  tnat  their  experience  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  once  the  combination  of  lines  is  established,  it  is  very 

ffenerally  used  in  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  way  by  favoring  some 
arge  corporation  or  particular  friend  to  the  detriment  of  other  ship- 
pers. Such  discriminations  and  arbitrary  treatment,  it  is  believed, 
can  only  be  eliminated  by  the  estabUsmnent  of  some  legally  con- 
stituted authority  which  is  empowered  to  hear  complaints  and  to 
order  the  discontmuance  of  abuses. 

In  conclusion^  it  onlv  remains  to  be  said,  that  10  of  the  letters  fav- 
ored the  prohibition  oi  special  contracts  between  steamship  Knes  and 
shippers;  that  9  proposed  the  prohibition  of  deferred  rebates  (it  will 
be  recalled  that  8  oi  the  letters,  favorable  to  steamship  agreements, 
made  the  same  recommendation);  that  6  advocated  Oovernnpient 
subsidies  in  favor  of  American  shipping  -  and  that  5  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  and  equitaUe  biU  of  lading. 
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Prince  Line,  etc 37,161,238 

Pooling  agreement  of  1908 160,166-168,177 

Understanding  between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  three  conference 

lines  operating  between  New  York  and  Southern  Brazil 47, 

13^140, 199-201 
Understanding  between  the  Brazilian  conference  lines  and  the 

conference  lines  operating  to  the  River  Plate 47, 140 

Memorandum  of  a£;reement  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 
Prince  Line,  and  Hamburg-South  American  Line  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 

Brazilian  ports,  and  vice  versa 165-166, 177-178, 197-198, 435-437 

Columbia — 

Understanding  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Hambrnv- 
American  Line,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regaras 

the  American  trade 633 

Aflreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  ^e  Royal 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regaras  the  American  trade 525, 528-530 

River  Plate — 

Agreement  between  the  Barber  Line,  Houston  Line,  Norton  Line, 
American  Rio  Plate  Line,  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 

governing  the  trade  from  New  York 156, 

225, 226, 227, 228, 241, 276, 278, 281, 44^-451, 454465 
Agreement  between  the  Barber  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and 
the  Houston  Line,  governing  the  trade  from  Argentina  to  New 

York 418 

No  passenger  agreement 224 

Venezuela — Understanding  between  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India 

Mail  Line  and  the  Red  D  Line  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York.  322-323 
West  coast  of  South  America — Former  agreement  on  rates  between  the 
lines'  operating  from  New  York 426^ 
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Agreements — Continued. 

West  India  and  Caribbean  Islands — 

Barbados — ^Passenger  agreement  between  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.,    Pac*- 
Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  the  Booth  Line  in  the  New  YorK-Bar- 

badoe  traffic 629 

Cuba — Steamship  agreements  in  the  Cuban  trade 535-536 

Grenada — ^Asreement  between  the  Hamburg-Amwican  Line  and  the 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regards  the  American  trade 526 

Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  and  Bermuda,  rebate  system  in  the  trade 

liom  New  York  to 1391-1394,1396-1397 

Haiti- 
Agreement  between  the  Hambuig-American  Atlaa  Service  and 
Uie  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line  governing  the  traffic 

from  and  to  New  York 521-i523 

Agreement  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Royal 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  r^ards  the  American  trade 525 

Jamaica — 

Agreement  of  February  21.  1908,  between  the  Hamburg-American 

Line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co 525-526 

Agreement  of  October  7,  1908,  between  the  Hamburg-American 
Xiine  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  supplementary  to 

the  agreement  of  February  21,  1908 526-527 

Affleement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Royal 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  covering  the  passenger  traffic 528-530 

Trinidad— 

Amement  between  all  the  lines  operating  to  and  from  New 

York 324-325 

Agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Royal 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regards  the  American  trade 526 

See  also  Conferences. 
Agreements,  advantages  of: 

In  general. 355-358,368-381,440-445,543-551 

In  connection  with  rates*—" 

Control  of  rates. . .  801-814, 815-826, 827-829, 1018, 1362. 1363-1367, 1372-1373 

Maintained  on  a  parity  with  those  of  foreign  countries 273, 

369, 372-374, 546-548, 1370 

Stability  of  rates 135, 368, 370, 546, 974-975, 1363, 1369, 1370 

Uniformity  of  rates  to  all  merchants 369, 374-376, 376, 544, 545, 1363, 1370 

Improvement  of  service — 

Adequate  terminal  facilities 1370 

Economy  and  proper  distribution  of  service 369, 

371-372, 376, 544, 546, 975-976, 1362, 1368-1369, 1370 

Improved  and  well-adapted  steamers 370-371,376,544-545,1368,1370 

No  carriage  for  ship's  account 369, 375, 376 

R^ularity  and  frequency  of  service 135, 

368, 369-370, 376, 974-975, 1362, 1367-1368, 1370 

Small  ports  given  adequate  service 1367, 1368 

Weaker  lines  preserved  against  annihilation 810-811, 975, 1358, 1368 

Agreements  between  steamship  lines: 

Filing  of  same  with  the  Government  for  approval 33, 

136.  384,  414,  649-561,  619,  626-627,  766-777,  907,  908,  911-912,  916, 
920-922,1020, 1126, 1128, 1264-1255, 1266, 1260, 1269-1270, 1296, 1311 

Legalization  of 703-705, 

709, 711, 767, 907, 908-909, 911-912, 913, 920-922, 1018- 
1022, 1024, 1122-1123, 1260-1254, 1256, 1267-1259, 1260 

Prohibition  of 33, 35, 67, 780, 1021, 1140 

Agreements  with  shippers.    {See  Contracts  with  shippers.) 
Allan  line: 

London  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 578 

Liverpool  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 579 

Amazon  trade: 

Controlled  by  the  Booth  Line 13, 46 

Departures  of  steamers  from  New  York  to 304 

Lloyd  Brazileiio  witixdrew  from  the  trade 46 

Unaerstanding  between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  three  conference  lines 
operating  to  southern  Brazil 47, 139 
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• 

American- African  Line:  P*0- 

Nature  of  the  Line 451-452 

Norton  &  Son  representing  the  line 457 

South  African  pooling  agreement,  a  party  to 452 

{See  also  Bucknall  Steamship  Lines.) 

American  &  Cuban  Line^  service  to  Cuba 520-521 

American  db  Rio  Plata  Line: 

Member  of  Ai^ntine  conference 156, 224, 241, 276 

Nature  of  service, 386 

American-Australian  Line,  party  to  Australian  agreement 317, 1385-1386 

American  capital  invested  in  shipping  under  the  foreign  flag 22, 800-801 

American-Indian  Line,  agreement  in  me  American-Indian  trade,  a  party  to. .  456-457, 

1386-1387 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co. : 

Mexican  National  Steammiip  Co.,  traffic  arrangement  between 864 

Rates  maintained  between  tne  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards  at  the  instance 

of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co 879 

American  Laundry  Machinery  Co.,  complaint  as  to  discrimination  in  American 

rates  to  Brazil  as  compared  with  European  rates .' 209-210 

American  Line,  understanding  between  the  Cunard  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  At- 
laatic  TransTport  Line,  Holland- American  Line,  Cie  GeneraleTransatlantique, 

and  the  White  Star  Line  in  the  North  Atlantic  westbound  trade 1377-1380 

Ammcan  Locomotive  Co.,  complaint  as  to  discrimination  in  American  rates  to 

Brazil  as  compared  with  European  rates 211-212 

American-Mancnurian  Line: 

Agreement  in  the  American-Far  East  trade,  not  a  party  to . . .  462, 463, 1388-1389 

Nature  of  the  Line 461-462 

Norton  &  Son  representing  the  line 461 

American  Naval  Stores  Co.,  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  gave  rebates  to  the 1317-1321 

American  Oriental  Line,  nature  of  the  line 386 

Anchor  Line,  Mediterranean  steerage  and  freight  agreements,  a  party  to. . .^ 350 

Ansonia  Clock  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 251 

Antitrust  law.     (See  Sherman  antitrust  law.) 

Antwerp,  rate  agreement  between  the  Phoenix  Line,  International  Mercantile 

Marine  Co.,  and  the  Red  Star  Line  in  the  trade  westbound  from 604 

Aransas  Channel  &  Dock  Co.,  Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  agreement  between  for  the 

development  of  Port  Azansas 366 

Arbuckle  &  Co. : 

Reasons  why  they  left  the  conference  lines 222 

Shippers  by  nonconference  lines 221 

ShippeiB  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 46 

Testimony  of  William  Lowry  concerning 86 

Argentina: 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  trade  with 232, 279, 282, 284, 418 

Number  of  sailings  from  New  York  to 303-304, 448, 978-980 

Rates  to  Bahia  Bianca  from  the  United  States 495 

Rates  by  conference  lines  from  New  York  to,  are  uniform 224 

Rates,  method  of  determining  in  the  trade  to  New  York 418 

Rates  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to,  compared 100, 

130-131, 156, 191-193, 206, 268, 276-277, 431-432 
Rates  (passenger)  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States  and   Europe  com- 
pared.  219-220,222,223 

Shipping  facilities  from  New  York  to 233, 234, 235, 297-298, 299, 301 

Volume  and  nature  of  its  trade 284, 298-310, 389, 424, 445 

Volume  of  trade  to  the  United  States 221-223, 293, 370 

See  also  Acreements;  Conferences;  Deferred  rebates;  River  Plate. 
Arkell  db  Douglas: 

CK)ntract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 261 

Contract  witJi  the  Houston  Line  in  the  Argentine  trade 277 

Contract  with  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co 226 

Asia.    (See  Apeements;  Conferences;  Deferred  rebates;  Pools;  Orient;  also  the 

various  maritime  countries  of  Asia.) 
Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  party  to  agreements  between  lines  operating  between 

America  and  Asia 327 

Atlantic  Transport  Line,  understanding  between  the  American  Line.  Cunard 
Line,  Red  Star  Line,  Holland-American  Line,  Cie  Generate  Transatlantique, 

aiul  the  White  Star  Line  in  the  North  Atlantic  westbound  trade 1377-1380 

Atlas  service.     {See  Hamburg-American  Line.) 
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Atlantic  coast  trade:  P»8*- 

Chartering  of  boats,  difficulty  of 972 

Coastwise  freight  conference 1001-1006, 1007-1008, 1024-1025 

Cohtrol  of  traffic 500-517 

Deferred  rebates  formerly  granted  by  the  Morgan  Line  in  the  New  Orleans 

molasses  trade 943-944, 1194-1195 

Differentials  between  rail  and  water  oarriere  controlled  by  the  railroads. . .     1018 

Division  of,  by  steamship  lines  and  railroads 400 

Monopoly  of  steamship  hnes  in  the 998-999 

Nature  of  trade  such  tnat  additional  lines  are  not  needed 1156-1158, 1186 

Port-to-port  rates  of  the  conference  lines  discussed 1017-1018 

Rate  cutting  in  the 1009-1011,1012 

Rate  wars  in  the 1009-1012,1012-1013 

Rates  in  the,  manner  of  determining 100(y-1006 

Rates,  port- to-port  and  rail-and- water,  manner  of  fixing  and  charging. .  1160-1172 

Rating  associations  in  the  Atlantic  coast  trade 1162-1167, 

1177-1180, 1203-1204, 1204-1205 

Services  in  the  trade  described 1159 

Southwestern  tariff  committee 944-950, 

950-951, 1001-1002, 1006-1007, 1007-1008, 1024-1026 
Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  report  of,  relative  to  steamship  conditions  in  the.  987-994 

Understanding  between  tne  Morgan  and  Mallory  Lines 1013-1014 

Understanding  between  the  raiLroads  and  Atlantic  coast  line  steamship 
companies  mat  business  which  originate  east  of  a  line  drawn  nortii  and 
soutn  through  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  should  move  via  the  water  route 

to  Texas  points  and  that  west  of  the  line  via  the  rail  route 1105, 

1135-1136, 1187-1189 
{See  aUo  New  England  coast  trade;  Texas;  Porto  Rico.    See  aUo  the  testi- 
mony of  A.  H.  Bull,  391-416.  1207-1223;  E.  Bull,  500-517,  769-783; 
F.  S.  Groves,  930-974;  R.  C.  Moore,  1100-1103;  H.  H.  Raymond,  1154- 
1175,  1177-1203;  E.  Warfield,  994-1027.) 

Atlantic  frei^jht  conference 321 

Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.: 

Hamburg-American  Line,  relations  between 748 

Hamburg-American  Line,  contract  between  for  the  carrying  of  fruit 830-835 

Organization  of  the 784, 1337 

Port  Antonio,  rates  from  Philadelphia  to,  the  same  as  those  chai^ged  by  the 

United  Fruit  Co 749-750 

United  Fruit  Co.,  no  a^ement  between 747-748 

United  Fruit  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  between  the  companies.  721-725, 730 
United  Fruit  Co.*s  attempt  to  cancel  the  contract  between  toe  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co 833-834, 835 

(See  also  Di  Giorgio,  Joseph,  testimony  of,  783-801.) 
Atlantic  Fruit  Co.: 

Agreement,  not  a  party  to  any 796 

Control  of,  acquired  by  the  United  Fruit  Co 786-788 

Freight  services  of,  enumerated 794, 796 

Hamburg- American  Line's  contract  with  the 788-792 

Oi^^nization  of 783-785 

United  Fruit  Co.,  not  competitors  in  the  freight-carrying  business 798 

United  Fruit  Co.,  relations  between 1327-1336 

Volume  of  business 798-799 

(See  also  Di  Giorgio,  Joseph,  testimony  of,  783-801.) 
Atlantic  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.: 

Attempt  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  ships  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf 

Steamship  Co 931-933 

Brunswick  Steamship  Co.*s  vessels  purchased  by  the 1182-1183, 1186 

Constituent  companies  owned  by  the 643-644 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  relations  between 1085-1086, 1181 

Insular  Line,  no  agreement  with  the 695. 700 

Organization,  purposes  of 115&-1159, 1180-1181, 1185-1186 

Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.'e  stock  subscription  opposed  by  the. .  931, 933 

Successor  to  the  Morse  Combination 699 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  organized  and  owned  by  the 1184 

Atlantic  Transport  Line: 

London  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 678 

North  Atlantic  passenger  pool's  refusal  to  admit  as  a  member 1251 

Ault  &  Wiborg  <&  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 257 
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Austin,  Calvin,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1082-1090 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  lines  controlled  by  the 1082, 1083 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  a.  Railroad  Co.'s  interest  in  the  Eastern  Steamship  Cor- 
poration    1082-1083 

Relations  between  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Railroad  C^o.  and  the  Eastern 

Steamship  Co 1083-1085 

Relations  between  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  and  the  Atlantic, 

Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co 1085-1086 

Extern  Steamship  Corporation's  rates  between  New  York  and  Boston.  1087-1089 
Australia: 

Agreement  between  steamship  lines  operating  from  New  York  to 105, 

316-319,  457-461 

Deferred  rebates,  none  granted  in  the  American-Australian  trade 106, 318, 460 

Rates — 

American  and  European  rates  to,  on  a  parity 457, 458-459 

Method  of  determining,  in  the  New  York- Australian  trade 317, 457 

Uniformity  of,  from  New  York  to 204 

Return  car^,  none  to  New  York 317 

Austria  (Adriatic  ports),  relations  between  the  lines  operating  in  the  Ameri- 
can trade 613-614 

Austro- Americana  Steamship  Co: 

"Agreement  M,"  a  party  to 349 

Meuiterranean  steerage  and  freight  agreement,  a  party  to 350 

B. 

Baker,  B.  N .,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1250-1271 

Atlantic  Transport  Co.,  refusal  of  the  North  Atlantic  passenger  pool  to  ad- 
mit as  a  member 1251 

Recommendation  for  the  calling  of  an  international  conference  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  uniform  laws  on  deferred  rebates  and  pooling 1250-1254, 

1256, 1257-1259, 1260 

Legalization  of  pooling 1262 

Fighting  ships,  use  of 1252-1254, 1257 

Rate  war  in  the  Trieste-Montreal  passenger  traffic 1253, 1257 

Filing  of  agreements  with  the  Government 1254-1255, 1256, 1260, 1269-1270 

Fixintr  '^f  ocean  rates  by  the  Government  impracticable 1254-1256 

Fighting  ship,  use  of  should  be  prohibited 1257 

Fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  in  the  coastwise. trade 1261 

Prohibiting  railroad  ownership  of  water  lines 1261 

Regulating  the  control  of  terminals 1261-1263 

Panama  fUtilroad  Steamship  Co/s  discriminating  rates  prior  to  1910 1263 

Hamburg- Americ<in  Line's  offer  to  operate  a  fleet  in  the  American  coast-to- 
coast  trade  in  compliance  with  law  if  acceptable  to  the  Government.  1265-1271 
Sherman  antitrust  law  in  relation  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line's  offer.  1266, 1269 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  contract  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  Bra- 

zili-in  trade 202 

Baltic: 

Lines  engaged  in  the  New  York-Baltic  trade  enumerated 755 

Rates,  manner  of  determining  in  the  American-Baltic  trade 756,  761-763 

Services  of  the  lines  operating  in  the  American-Baltic  trade  described  . .  755-757 
Baltic  pool  agreement  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  North  German 

•  Lloyd,  vVilsou  Line,  and  the  Scandinavian- American  Line 342-344 

759-763, 1375-1376 
Baltimore: 

Discrimination  against,  in  the  allotment  of  tonnage  by  North  Atlantic 

steamship  lines 1288-1290, 1291-1294, 1303-1304, 1304-1309 

Terminal  facilities,  railroad  control  of 1313-1314 

(See  also  Jackson,  G.  S.,  testimony  of,  1288-1302;  and  Meyer,  F.  A.,  tes- 
timony of,  1302-1314.) 
Baltimore  &  Liverpool  Line,  Baltimore  service  of  the  line  inadequate. . .  1309-1310, 

1323-1324 

Baltimore  &  Texas  Steamship  Co.,  discontinuance  in  the  Texas  trafllc 1109-1110 

Bank  Line,  The: 

Tranfr- Pacific  Tariff  Bureau — 

Westbound,  a  party  to 884-886, 887-889 

Eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a  party  to 889-^92, 916-917 

84151— VOL  2—13 48 
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Bftngor  <&  Aro')st.<K)k  Railroiid:  Pace. 

Bull  SleaniHhip  Co.,  agreement  between 1216-1217 

Relation  to  A.  \i.  Bull  SteamHhip  Oo.'h  line  operating  to  Stockton  Spring?.  501-508 
Barbadofii: 

Agreement  between  the  lines  operating  to  New  York  to  maintain  paasenger 

rates 172 

Passenger  agreement  between  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.,  Lamport  &  Holt 

Line,  and  the  Booth  Line  in  the  New  York-Barbados  traffic 629 

Service  from  New  York 293 

Barber,  Herbert,  a  witness,  testimony  of 416-447 

Services  operated  by  Barber  &  Co 416—417 

Argentine  agreements  explained 417—419 

Comments  on  steamship  combinations  in  the  Argentine  and  Brazilian 

trades 419-425 

Withdrawal  of  Barber  &  ("o.  from  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica explained 425-427 

Agreement  between  lines  operating  betwe^i  New  York  and  the  Far  Eadt 

explained 427^128 

Agreement  in  the  South  African  trade  explained 428-429, 432—133 

Rat«9  between  New  York  and  South  America  exphiined 431-432 

New  York-Havre  and  Dunkirk  traffic,  service  of  Barber  Line  in  the 433-435 

Ship  subsidies  criticized 437-489 

Defense  of  deferred  rebates  and  pooling 440-445 

Tonnage  loaded  from  New  York  to  Argentina 445 

Uniformity  of  rates  to  shippers. 446—447 

Ijetter  addressed  to  the  committee,  showing  the  number  of  steamers  dis- 
patched from  New  York  to  Argentina  during  1912 978-980 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. : 

Contract  with  the  I>amport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  Brazilian  trade 202 

Contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Vo 247-248 

Barber  A  Co. : 

Service.^  operated  by 416-417 

(See  also  Barber,  Herbert,  tastimony  of,  416-447.) 
Barber  Line: 

Agreement  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  the  Houston  Line,  governing 

the  trade  from  Argentina  to  New  York 418-419 

Party  to  j^t^amship  agreement  in  the  River  Plate  trade 156, 224, 241, 417 

Partv  to  agreements  between  lines  operating  between  New  York  and  the 

Orient 327 

Party  to  the  South  African  agreement 243, 276 

Service  between  New  York  and  Havre  and  Dunkirk  explained 433-435 

West  coast  of  South  America  trade,  reasons  why  line  withdrew  from  the. . .       496 

Barnes,  Julius  H.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 839^63 

Rail  and  water  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes  compared 839 

Control  of  package  freight  on  the  Great  I^kes  by  railroad -owned  boat  lines . .     841 , 

849, 858,  859 

Package  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes 841-842, 843, 844, 850, 859, 860 

Differential  between  water  and  rail  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes . . .  842, 843, 860-^61 

.tailroad  refusal  to  deliver  package  freight  to  independent  steamers 842 

Railroad  control  of  ternumM  facilities  in  the  package  freight  business 843- 

844,  845-846,  848-840,  850-851, 860 

Competition  between  Duhith  and  Canadian  ports 844-845 

Value  of  scientific  terminals  to  Lake  commerce 844-S45, 852, 861-862 

Package  freight,  movement  of,  on  the  Great  l^kes ^    846 

Terininaln  on  the  Great  Lakes  should  be  a  part  of  the  waterwav,  and  built  bv 

the  Government * . . .  852, 857-858, 863 

Tramps,  many  independent  on  the  Great  l^kes 853 

Coal  and  ore  rates  fixed  bv  the  producing  companies 853-854 

Rates  on  bulk  freight....  * 853-855,  859, 860 

Ocean  grain  rates,  reason  for  rise 855-857 

Beck,  Christian  J.,  a  witne  r,  testimony  of 518-541 

Cuba,  relations  between  lines  in  tKe  New  York-(*uba  trade  explair.ed...  518-521 

Haiti,  agreement  between  lines  in  the  New  York-Haitian  trade 521-523 

(\>lombia,  agreement  between  lines  in  the  New  York-Colombian  trade 521 

Santo  Domingo,  no  agreement  between  the  Atlas  Service  and  the  <1yde 

Steamship  Line  concerning  the  trade .\   523-524 

Caribbean  ports,  agreements  between  lines  operating  between  New  York 
and  Caribbean  ports 524-531 
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Beck,  ChriBtian  J.,  a  witness,  testimony  of — Continued.  p&8b. 

United  Fruit  (?o.,  understanding  with  the  Hambui^- American  Line  and 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  ( 'o.  in  the  (Caribbean  traffic 533 

Jamaica,  rates  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to,  explained 531-531 

Cokunbia,  understanding  between  the  lines  operating  to  and  from  New 
York 533 

Colon,  undentanding  between  the  lines  operating  in  the  trade  to  and  from 
New  York 533-534 

West  coast  of  Sbuth  America,  relation  between  lines  operating  to  and  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama 534 

<'e&tral  American  and  Mexican  ports,  agreement  between  lines  opiating 
from  American  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to 535 

Cuba,  steamship  agreementa  in  the  Cuban  trade 535-536 

Contracts  with  shippers 536-537 

(^aribbean  conference  explained 537-538 

Rates  in  the  American-Caribbean  trade,  manner  of  determining 539-541 

Testimony  su])ported  by  W.  G.  Sickel 552 

Bell,  R.  F.,  a  witness,  testimonjr  of 1242-1249 

Texas  (/ity  Steamship  Co.,  its  beneficent  service  to  Texas  while  an  inde- 
pendent line 1242-1243 

All-water  and  rail-and -water  rates  in  the  New  Y^k-Texas  traffic 1242-1248 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  organized  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion   1242-1243 

Mallory  Line's  acquisition  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co 1243 

Seaboard  &  Gulf  Line's  effect  on  rates  in  the  New  YcMrk-Texas  traffic 1243 

Morgan  Line  organizes  the  Gulf  Steamship  (^.  as  a  fighting  proposition 1243 

Bermuda,  rebate  system  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to 1391-1394 

Boisaevain.  R.  W.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 745-752 

Official  connection  with  the  United  Fruit  Co 746 

Colombia,  rate  agreement  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Hamburg- Amer- 
ican Line,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  in  the  traffic  to  and  from 
New  York -. 746-747 

Atlantic  Fruit  d  Steamship  Co.,  no  relations  with  the  United  Fruit  Co. .  747-748 

Atlantic  Fruit  A  Steamship  Co.,  relations  with  the  Hamburg- American 
Line \ 748 

Munson  Line,  charges  same  rates  to  Colon  as  the  other  lines 749 

Colon,  rate  understanding  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  United 
Fruit  Co.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
Co.,  and  the  Munson  Line  in  the  American-Colon  trade 749 

Fhiladelphia-Port  Antonio  trade,  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  Atlantic  Fruit  db 
Steamship  Co.,  charge  same  rates 749-750 

Jamaica,  rate  competition  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Seeberg 
Line  in  the  MobileJamaica  trade 750 

Central  America,  no  agreement  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Orr-Lauben- 
heimer  Co.,  and  tne  Hubbard-Zemurray  Lines  in  the  Gulf -Central 
American  trade '. 750-751 

Vaccaro  Bros.,  no  agreement  with  the  United  Fruit  Co 752 

Booth  Line: 

Barbados,  passenger  agreement  with  the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  and  the 
Lamport  A  Holt  Line  in  the  New  York-Barbados  traffic 629 

Understanding  with  the  conference  lines  operating  to  south  Brazil 199- 

201, 304-305 

Service  to  north  Brazil 199 

Su  also  Amazon  trade. 
Boston  it  Havana  Steamship  Co.,  not  a  party  to  any  agreements  in  the  Ameri- 
can-Cuban trade 654-655 

Bouvier,  M.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 464-479 

W.  R.  Grace  k  Co.,  character  of  steamship  service  operated  by. .  464-465, 468, 470 

Relations  between  the  steamship  lines  operating  in  the  New  York-West 
Coaat  of  South  America  trade 466-479 

Rates,  determination  of,  in  the  New  York- West  Coast  of  South  America 
trade 466-467,468^70,471-479 

Testimony  of,  regarding  the  contract  between  W.  R.  Grace  A  Co.  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation 490-492 

Testimony  of,  relatirg  to  tne  cost  of  building  steamers  in  \h^  United  States 

compared  with  Europe 499-500 
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Boyd.  William,  a  witness,  testimony  of 385-391 

Verification  of  testimony  of  Mr.  Gerhard  and  Mr.  Halm 387 

Fight  to  get  into  the  Argentine  trade 387-388 

American-Rio  Plata  Line  not  engaged  in  the  trade  from  Argentina  to  New 

York 388 

Verification  of  Paul  Gottheirs  testimony  as  regards  the  agreements  between 

lines  operating  between  Ne^  York  and  the  Far  East 320 

Contracts  with  shippers *. 320 

Brazil: 

Attitude  of  I  toward  the  United  States  in  matters  of  trade ^i  7, 9, 10, 25, 26, 27 

Boats  returning  in  ballast  from 220, 308, 571-573, 976-978 

Copy  of  resolution    passed  by  the  ** Combined  lines"  engaged  in  the 

Brazilian-European  and  American  trade,  dated  January  10, 1912 16, 18 

Deferred  rebates  m  the  Brazilian  trade 16, 

17, 18,  23,  29,  31,  32,  33,  41-46, 48-49,  51,  61-62,  66-«7,  69-71,  75-76, 
86, 88, 122. 162, 165, 171-172, 179, 242, 244, 267, 309, 387-388, 507, 1024 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to 26,27,40 

Extent  of  American  trade  with 13, 303, 304 

Foreign  ooposition  to  American  trade  with 8, 9, 14 

Memorandum  <A  agreement  between  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg- American  Line,  Hambuig-South  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Co.,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  the  Prince  Line,  governing 
the  trade  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Victcria  to  or  via  the  ports  of  Europe 

and  the  United  States 15,171-172 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  Prince 
Line,  and  Hamburg-South  American  Line  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brazilian  ports,  and  vice 

versa 165-166,177-178,197-198,435-437 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  Prince  Line  et  al 157-168 

Pooling  in  the  Brazilian- American  trade 160- 

-    161, 165, 166-169, 176-177, 179, 242, 267 

Pooling  agreement  of  1908 160, 166-168, 177 

Pooling  agreement  of  1909 37, 161, 238 

Preferential  duties  granted  by,  in  favor  of  American  products 10, 11, 52, 90, 130 

Purpose  of  conference  lines  to  confine  trade  to  New  York 19, 20 

Rates- 
American  and  European  rates  to  Brazil  compared 51, 

89, 90, 130-131, 191-193, 155, 206-212, 431-432 

On  coffee  from 77, 88, 89, 976-998 

Method  of  determining,  in  the  Brazilian- American  trade 184-194, 

204-205, 205-212, 215 
Paasenser  rates  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  com- 
pared   219-220 

Uniformity  of,  from  New  York  to 204 

Reasons  why  American  exporters  fail  to  develop  trade  to 132-134 

Sailings  from  Brazil  to  New  York 569 

Subsidy — 

Agreement  with  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  does  not  prohibit  the  company 

from  entering  a  conference 18 

Necessity  of  a  subsidized  American  line  to  Brazil 27-29 

Brazil  willing  to  subsidize  an  independent  American  line 25 

Traffic  agreement  of  February  14,  1908,  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 

Prince  Line,  and  Hambuig-South  American  Line 36, 37, 238, 160 

Transportation  facilities  from  the  United  States  to,  lack  of 13, 14, 19. 20, 24 

Understanding  between  the  Booth  Line  and  the  three  conference  lines 

operatine  between  New  York  and  southern  Brazil 47, 139^140, 199-201 

Understanain^  between  the  Brazilian  conference  lines  and  the  conference 

lines  operating  to  the  River  Plate 47, 140 

Brooklyn  Cooperate  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Grerhard  A  Co 257 

Brown  Portable  Elevator  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhaid  A  Go. .      258 
Brunswick  Steamship  Co.,  Altantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  pur- 
chased the  vessels  of  the 1182-1183, 1186 

Buckland,  Edward  G^  a  witness,  testimony  of 1028-1069, 1092-1100 

New  York^  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.'s  control  of  New  England 
steamship  interests  explained  as  regards  the  volume  of  water  traffic 
handled 1028-1031,103^1036,1040-1046.1072 
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Buckland,  Edward  ^-ift  witness,  testimony  of — Continued.  P*C** 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  RaiLroad,  steamship  lines  owned  by, 

enumerated 1031, 1050-1051, 1068 

New  England  Steamship  Co.  lines  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  and  reasons  for  acquirement 1031-1032, 

1032-1036, 1039-1040, 1043 

Hartford  A  New  York  Transportation  Co.  described 1032 

Class  and  conmiodity  rail  and  rail-and-water  rates  between  New  England 

and  New  York  explained 1036-1037 

Independent  steamsnip  companies  in  the  New  England  coast  trade  enum- 
erated   1046-1062 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation  not  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad  Co 1049-1052 

New  England  Steamship  Co.  controlled  by  the  New  England  Navigation 

Co.,  which  is  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

RaihnoadCo 1050-1051 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  holding  of  securities  by  the  New  York, 

New  Haven  &  Hartford  Raihoad  in  the 1050-1052 

Merchants  <fc  Miners  Transportation  Co.,  securities  of,  owned  by  the  New 

York,  New.Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co 1052 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.'s  voting  trust  agreement,  to  which 

the  New  England  Navigation  Co.  is  a  party 1052-1055 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.  not  controlled  by  the  New  York, 

New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co 1066-1056 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.'s  profits  from  its  steunship 

business 1056 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.'s  control  of  terminals 

discussed 1056-1059,1064-1065 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  operating  at  a  loss  on  its 

physical  valuation 1059-1062,1066-1067 

Railroads   should    not    be   prohibited    from   owning   boat   lines   in  all 

instances 1093-1094,1096-1099 

Opposed  to  the  fixing  of  minimum  and  maximum  rates 1094-1096, 1099 

Bucknall  Steamship  Lines: 

South  African  conference,  member  of 271 

South  African  pooling  agreement,  a  party  to 243, 452 

Bull,  A.  H.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 391-416 

Former  connection  with  tJie  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co 392 

Rate  war  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 393-399,411-413 

Overtures  by  the  Insular  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  to  end  the  rate  war 400 

Refusal  of  raUroads  to  prorate  with  independent  steamship  lines  on  the 

Atlantc  coast 400,401-402,406 

Railroad  control  of  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 400-401, 409 

Chartering  of  boats  controlled  by  agreement  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade. .  402-403, 

404-406, 407-408, 415-416 
Charter  agreement  between  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach  and  the  Porto  Rican 

lines 410-411 

Contracts  with  shippers 413-414 

Remedies  suggested. 414 

Bull,  A.  H.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1207-1223 

Rate  war  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 1207-1208, 

1210-1214, 1216, 1217-1218 
The  inception  of  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  explained .  1208-1209 

Early  rate  wars  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 1208-1210 

Relations  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico 

Steamship  Co 1214-1216,1218 

Testimony  of  F.  K.  Curtis  refuted 1214-1215 

Agreement  between  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Bangor  & 

Aroostook  Railroad 1216-1217 

Water  carriers  and  port-to-port  rates  to  be  supervised  by  a  commission 

just  as  the  railroads  are 1218-1219 

Opposed  to  the  fixing  of  minimum  and  maximum  rates 1219 

Government  should  compel  the  railroads  to  prorate  equally  with  all  steam- 
ship lines 1219-1222 

Government  should  compel  the  railroads  to  open  their  terminals  equally 

to  all  steamship  lines 1219-1220, 1222 
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BnYl,  A.  H.— Continued. 

List  of  recommendatioiii  for  legislfttion  submitted  to  the  committee  by. .      1390 

^fooney's  (F.  D.)  teetimony  concerning  the  Porto  Rican  trade 629-031 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  former  connecticm  with 691 

Plpopoeal  by,  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  linee  operating  in  tiie 

New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 708-709 

Statement  of  G.  S.  Hobbe,  of  the  Maine  Central  Raihoad,  relative  to 

teetimony  of lMa-1091 

Bull  (A.  H.)  Steamship  Co.: 

Bangor  k  AmoeitxMi  RaihxNid,  agreement  between 1216-1217 

Line  to  Stockton  Springs  from  New  York,  connecting  with  the  Bangor  A 

Aiwetoc*  Railioad 403^501-^06 

Rate  war  with  the  Insular  Line  and  the  New  York  A  Porto  Rican  Steam- 

diip  Co.  in  the  New  York-Pwto  Rican  trade 690, 

702,  706-709, 1»7-1208, 1210-1214, 1216, 1217,1218 

Refusal  of  railroads  to  prorate  with,  in  the  Maine  traffic 502--508, 515-517 

Services  operated  by 500-^1 

Sm  also  Bull,  A.  H.,  teetimony  of,  391-416;  1207-1223;  and  Bull,  Emeet, 
testimony  of,  500-517. 

Bull,  Ernest  M.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 500-^17 

The  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co*s.  steamship  services 500-^1 

ContPol  of  packet  freight  business  by  the  railroads  and  certain  steamship  lines .      501 
Steam^ip  line  to  Stockton  Sidings  connecting  with  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 

Railroad 501-508 

Refusal  of  certain  railroads  to  prorate  with  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  in 

the  Maine  traffic 502-606, 51&-517 

Refusal  of  railroads  topronte  with  independent  steamship  lines  along  the 

Atkntic  coast 508-515 

Bull,  Ernest  M.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 769-783 

Testimony  of  F.  K.  Curtis  replied  to 769-777 

Insular  Lme,  origin  of 770 

Relations  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 

riiip  Co.  exphuned 770-777 

Rates,  Government  supervision  of 777-780,  782 

C. 

Cbklifomia  &  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.,  agreement  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Line  and 

tiie  Panama  Raikoad  Steamship  Co.  for  the  maintenance  of  rates 878-879 

Campbell,  Benjamin,  a  witness,  teetimony  of 1073-1081 

New  England  Steamship  Co.,  organization  of 1073 

New  England  Steamship  Co.'s  services  and  their  traffic  described 1073-1077 

E^amings  of  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.  *b  lines 1078-1080 

New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  has  no  potential  interest  in 

the  Eastern  Steamediip  Corponktion 1080 

Ouiadian  Pacific  Railroad  Steamship  Line: 

London  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 578 

Liverpool  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 579 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  westbound,  a  party  to 884-886, 887-889 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a 

party  to 889-892, 916-917 

Canals  doing  an  interstate  business,  Federal  supervision  of 1222 

Cargo  space,  discrimination  between  shippers  in  the  matter  of,  to  be  prohibited.       33, 

35,  625,  782-783, 897-898 

Caribbean  conference 321-322,637-4538,135^1360,1361 

Caribbean  ports,  rates  in  the  American-Caribbean  trade,  and  manner  of  deter- 
mining  53^-541 

Osribbeui  Sea,  development  of  steamship  agreements  in  the  trade  to  the 54^-M4 

Oase,  J.  I.,  ^  Co.,  contract  with  the  Lamport  &  H(^t  Line 226 

Cayzer,  Irvine  db  Co.    (8se  Union  Clan  Line.) 
Central  America: 

Agreement  between  the  lines  operating  from  New  York  and  the  Gulf  to  Cen- 
tral America 535 

Agreement  between  ^e  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regards  the  American  trade 526-527, 528-530 

Inferred  rebates  in  the  Central  American- American  Pacific  coast  ta!ade.  1222-1223 
London  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade,  consisting  of  the 
Royal  Mail,  Hambmg-American  Line,  Pacific  Maii,  Fanama  Rulniad 
Steamship  Line,  Tehaun tepee  Railroad,  and  United  Fruit  Co.,  for  the 
fixing  of  rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York 873-875 
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Geotral  America— Oontinued.  Ftft. 

Fkcific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  not  a  party  to  any  steamahip  a^freeraent  in  the 

Centnl  American  trade 864 

Fknama  Baiboad  Steamiihip  Go.'s  pvopoeal  to  haye  the  Pacific  Mail  raise  its 
co£Fee  rates  to  San  Francisco  on  a  parity  with  those  to  New  York . .  872^74, 875 

Rates  in  the  American  Pacific  Goast-Cential  American  trade 866, 

866, 867-«72, 874-876, 876-«77 

Undei standing  between  the  lines  operating  to  and  from  New  York 686 

Chartering  of  boats: 

Method  of  described ....- 306-307 

Controlled  in  the  Porto  Ri'cimtmde  by  agreement .' '.'///.'.'..  '402^403,' 404^05, 407- 

406,  410-411,  416-416 

Difficulty  of,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 972 

Cbtsapeake  d  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.,  agreements 

between 368^65 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co. : 

Trans-Pacific  tariff  bureau,  westbound,  aparty  to 884-^86,887-^89 

Tians-Pacific  tariff  bureau,  eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a 

party  to 889,892,916,917 

Cie  Generale  Transatlantiaue:  Understanding  between  the  American  Line, 
Cunaid  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  Atlantic  Tnuispoit  Line,  Holland- American 

Line,  and  the  White  Star  Line  in  the  North  Atlantic  westbound  trade 1377-1380 

Ckui  line.  South  African  conference,  member  of 271 

Clyde  Steamship  Co. : 

Caribbean  conference,  member  of 321 

Development  of  the  line 1166-1166 

Haiti,  no  i^|Teem«it  to  keep  out  of  Haitian  ports 320-321 

London-Savannah  Naval  Stores  Co.'s  complaint  that  the  line  charged  dis- 
criminating rates 1192-1194 

Santo  Doming,  no  agreement  with  the  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  concerning  its  ports 623-624 

Santo  Domingo,  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  affecting 646-646 

Southern  Steamship  Co.  purchased  by  the 1182 

Terminals,  control  of,  at  Charleston  by  the 1196-1197 

Texas  City  SteamshipCo.  acquired  by  the 1108, 1100 

Coastwise  freight  conference: 

By-laws  of 1203-1204,1204-1206 

S^board  &  Gulf  Bteamslup  Co.  denied  membership  in  the 1002-1006 

Workings  of 1001-1006,1007-1008,1024-1026 

Coastwise  trade.    (See  Atlantic  coast  trade;  New  England  coast  trade;  Texas; 

Great  Lakes;  Hudson  River;  Porto  Rico.) 
Coffee  trade:  Market  reports  of  the  coffee  exchange  reporting  steamers  sailing 

with  coffee  from  Bmzil 44 

Colon: 

Agreement  between  the  Hamburg^American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Co.  as  regards  the  Amencan  trade 626, 626, 628-630 

Baltimore-Colon  tmde,  rates  and  a^^reements  in  the  trade  explained 671-673 

Rate  understanding  between  the  hues  in  the  American-Colon  trade 749 

Understanding  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Hamburg- American 
Line,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and  the  Panama  Railroad  Steam- 
ship Co.  in  the  New  York-Colon  traffic 533-534, 71 2, 749 

Colombia: 

Agreements  between  the  Hamburg-Ameiican  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co.  as  regards  the  American  trade '. .  526, 528-630 

Understanding  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  as  regards  the  American 

trade 633,746-747 

Common  carriers,  steamship  lines  are 68 

Competition: 

Destructive 266 

Disadvantages  of  open 312-313 

In  th  ?  steamship  b  usiness 646, 763-766, 903-905 

In  the  indirect  South  American  trade 193-194 

In  rates  leads  to  monopoly 1363 

Tn  service  not  eliminated  by  conferences 181-183 

North  Atlantic  trade,  in  the 346. 361-362 

Protection  against  unrestrained 1113-1114 
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Conferencee: 

American  coastwise  trade —  Pa«e, 

Coastwise  freight  conference 1001-1006, 1007-1008, 1024-1025 

Southwestern  tariff  compiittee. . .  1001-1002, 1006-1007, 1007-1008, 1024-1025 
Africa — 

Conference  in  the  South  and  East  African  trade 137, 

243, 271, 429, 432-433, 451-453, 455-456 

Conference  in  the  New  York- West  African  trade 838 

Asia — 

In  the  American  (Atlantic  coast)  oriental  trade 329-330 

Honffkons  conference  (Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau)  in  the  American- 
oriental  trade,  eastbound 889-892, 916-917 

Japan  conference  (Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau)  in  the  American-orien- 
tal trade,  eastbound 889-692, 916-917 

Australia— Conference  in  the  New  York-Australian  trade...  105, 316-317, 319, 458 
Europe — 

North  Atlantic  freight  conference 321 

Baltic  pool 343-344 

London  eastbound  confereuce.    (See  Liverpool  eastbound  conference.) 

London  westbound  conference 577-578, 579-581, 591 

Liverpool  eastbound  conference 597-601, 602-604, 606-607, 610-611,  612 

Liverpool  westbound  conference 578-581, 591 

Mediterranean  conference 321 

South  America — 
Argentina- 
Conference  in  the  American-Argentine  trade 96, 

97, 98, 122, 123, 156, 196, 224, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 
231,  241,  268,  276-277,  278,  281,  419,  44^-451,  454 

Argentine  and  European  conference 232 

Brazil- 
Conference  in  the  Brazilian-American  trade,  and  vice  versa 37, 

121, 138, 162, 176-177, 183-184, 196, 228, 229-231, 238-239 

London  conference  in  the  Brazilian  trade 161-162, 176, 239 

West  Indies  and  Caribbean  Sea — 

Caribbean  conference 321-322, 537-538 

Conference  in  the  New  York-Haitian  trade 319-320 

Gulf  foreign  freight  committee 646-647,662-667 

London  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade  for  the  fixing 

of  rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York 873-875 

See  also  Agreements. 
Conference  agreements.    (See  Agreements,  conferences,  pools.) 

Construction  of  ships,  discrimination  by  American  yards  in  the 997-998 

Contracts  with  shippers: 

In  general 765-766,767-769 

African  (South)  trade,  in  the 271-272,274,286-288 

Argentine  trad ),  in  the 226, 

227, 231, 241, 246, 249-263, 263-265, 
277-278,  289-290,  390-391, 416,  449 

Atlantic  coast  trade,  in  the 1192-1195 

Australia,  in  the  American- Australian  trade 460-461 

Brazil  trade,  in  the 179, 180, 201-204, 205-206, 213-214, 246-248 

Cuba,  in  the  American-Cuban  trade 653-654 

Europe,  in  the  trade  from  American  to 615-617 

Far  East  trade,  in  the 390,446-447 

Java  trade,  in  the 341-342 

Porto  Rican  trade,  in  the 413-414, 632-637, 649-650, 693, 702, 706-707 

United  States  Steel  Corporation's  contract  with  W.  R.  Grace  A  Co 490-492, 

493-494 

West  coast  of  South  America  trade,  in  the 487 

West  Indies,  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York 536-537 

Corporate  Organization*  Audit  Co 677,678,679,680,684,685 

Cosmopolitan  Line,  absorption  of,  by  th3  Hafnia  Steamship  Co 758 

Cost  of  shipbuilding,  American  and  foreign  costs  compared 954-957, 962-964 

Cuba: 

Boston  &  Havana  Steamship  Co.,  not  a  party  to  any  agreements  in  the 

American-Cuban  trade 654-655 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  American-Cuban  trade 653-654 
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Gnba— Oontinued.  ^H^' 

Mobile-Ouba  steamship  service  explained 662 

Munaon  Line — 

Not  a  party  to  any  agreements  in  the  American-Cuban  trade .  652-653, 655-659 

Services  to  Cuba  explained 652, 662 

Bates,  American  and  European  to  Cuba  compared 675 

Rates  from  the  United  States  to 652,654,655,656,662-671 

Relations  between  lines  in  the  New  York-Cuba  traffic 518-521 

Steamship  agreements  in  the  Cuban  trade 535-536 

Cunard  Line: 

Controls  the  Thompson  Line 580 

Liverpool  west-boimd  conference,  a  party  to 579 

Mediterranean  steerage  and  freight  agreements,  a  party  to 350 

Understanding  between  the  American  Line,  the  Red  Star  Line,  Atlantic 
Transport  Line,  Holland-American  Line,  Cie  Generale  Trausatlantique, 
and  the  White  Star  Line  in  the  North  Atlantic  west-bound  trade. . .  1377-1380 
Curacao: 

Amement  between  the  Red  D  Line  and  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India 

Mail  Line  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York 323 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  trade  of 11, 323 

Curtis  F.  Kincsbury,  a  witness,  testimony  of 684-711 

Insular  Line,  connection  with 684-685,68^-689 

Corporate  Oiganization  &  Audit  Co/s  relation  to  the  Insular  Line 684, 685 

Insular  Line,  manner  of  operating 685-687 

Red  D  Line,  rate  war  with  the  Insular  Line 689, 690-691, 692, 707-708 

Insular  Line,  rate  war  with  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co 690, 702, 708-709 

Bull  (A.  H.),  former  connection  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co : 691 

Rates  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 692, 693, 694, 706-707 

No  agreements  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the  New  York  &  Potto  Rico 

Steamship  Co 693, 702 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade. . . .  693, 702, 706-707 

Porto  Rico,  growth  of  tonna^  from 694-695 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  has  no  agreement  with  the 

Insular  Line 695, 700 

Morse  combination .  formation  and  difiintQgration  explained 695-700 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  successor  to  the  Morae  com- 
bination       699 

Insular  Line,  extent  of  its  traffic  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 701 

Luckenbach,  E.  F.,  charter  agreement  with  the  Insular  Line 701 

Recommendations  to  the  committee 702, 709-710 

Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  application  to  water  carriers 703-705 

Bull's  (A.  H.)  proposal  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  New  York  trade. . .  708-709 

Bull's  (E.  M.)  reply  to  testimony  of 769-777 

Buirs  (A.  H.)  reply  to  testimony  of 1214-1215 

Daniels,  Lorenzo,  a  vdtnees,  testimony  of 153-237 

History  of  agreements  in  the  Brazilian  trade 154-155 

Basis  of  rat^  in  the  New  York-Brazilian  trade 155 

Outline  of  agreements  existing  in  the  American-Brazilian  trade. 156 

Petition  of  tne  United  States  v.  IMnce  Line  and  others,  and  exhibits. . .  157-168 
Memorandum  of  1908  agreement  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  Prince 
line,  and  Hamburg-South  American  Line  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic 

to  and  from  the  United  States 165-168 

Memorandum  of  1908  pooling  agreement  in  the  American- Brazilian  trade.  166-168 

Termination  of  the  1908  and  1909  pooling  agreements 168-170 

Nature  of  deferred  rebates 171 

Deferred  rebates,  existence  of,  in  the  European-Brazilian  trade 172 

Agreement  between  the  lines  operating  to  New  York  from  Trinidad  and 

the  Barbados 172 

Agreement  (freight)  between  the  lines  in  the  Trinidad-New  York  trade. .  172-175 

The  American  and  London  conferences  described 175-178 

Pooling,  purpose  of 181-183 

Rates,  manner  of  determining  in  the  South  American  trade  explained. .  184-194, 

204-205, 205-212 
Reasons  for  terminating  written  agreements,. 195 
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DiaiielB,  Lorenzo,  a  witness,  testimony  of — Continued. 

Testimony  before  the  Steenerson  committee  supported 197, 214-216 

Agreement  of  February  14,  1908,  governing  tne  Brazilian  trade,  present 

operation  of  the 197-198 

Understanding  between  the  Booth  Line,  operating  to  north  Brazil,  and 

the  conference  lines,  operating  to  south  Brazil 190-201 

Contracts  with  shippers  m  the  Brazilian  trade 201-204, 205-206, 2ia-214 

North  Atlantic  freight  agreement ^ 212-213 

Testimony  under  resolution  543 217-218, 234 

Passenger  rates  from  Brazil  to  New  York  compared  with  rates  from  Brazil 

to  Europe 219-220 

Smallness  of  space  cargo  returning  from  Brazil 220-221 

Passenger  rates  from  Argentina  to  New  York  and  Europe  compared 223 

No  passenger  agreement  in  the  American- Argentine  trade 224 

Argentine  conference  agreement  explained 225 

Contracts  with  shippers  to  the  Argentine  explained 226, 227, 228 

Norton  Line,  relations  of  line  to  the  Ai^ntine    conference  lines  ex- 
plained   227-228 

Relations  between  the  Argentine  conference  lines  and  the  New  York  and 

South  America  line  expudned 229 

Shipping  facilities  from  tne  United  States  to  Argentina  explained . .  233, 234, 235 

Pan-American  Mail  Line,  testimony  concerning 236 

Fighting  ships,  none  used  by  the  Lamport  A  Holt  Line 236-237 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  justifying  pooling  and  deferred  rebates. .  974-976 
Letter  addressed  to  die  committee,  showiwr  tne  smallness  of  coffee  cargo  from 

Brazil  to  New  York,  and  the  rates  chai^ged  in  the  trade 97^-978 

Deferred  rebates: 

Advantages  of 309,440-442,974-975, 1369-1370 

Africa — 

Formerly  granted  by  conference  lines  in  the  American-South  and  East 

African  trade 148,316,429 

Reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of 310-311, 440, 452-453 

None  granted  in  the  New  York- West  African  trade 838 

American  Atlantic  coast  trade,  formerly  used  by  the  Morgan  Line  in  the 

New  Orleans  molasses  trade 943-944,1194-1195 

Argentina — 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  Argentine-European  tirade 232,284 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  Argentine- American  trade,  northbound.  279^  282, 418 

Auf tralia,  none  granted  in  the  American- Australian  trade. 106, 318, 460 

Asia — 

Deferred  rebate  feature  in  the  tariff  used  by  the  lines  operating  be- 
tween the  Far  East  and  New  York  via  the  Suez T 124 

Deferred  rebates  on  gunnies  in  the  Calcutta-American  Pacific  coast 

trade 879 

Deferred  rebates  granted  by  the  Hongkong  tariff  bureau  lines  in  the 

American-eastbound  traflSc 880, 906 

Deferred  rebatee^  granted  by  the  Japan  tariff  bureau  lines  in  the  Ameri- 
can east  bound  traflSc 880,906 

Brazil — 

Provision  for  deferred  rebates  in  the  agreement  between  the  Royal 
Mail,  North  German   Lloyd,  Hamburg-American  Line,  Hamburg- 
South  American  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  the  Prince  Line.  171-172 
Form  of  "deferred  rebate  claim  "  in  the  Brazilian-European  and  Ameri- 
can trade 16, 69, 172 

Interpretation  of  deferred  rebate  clause,  favoring  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro. .       16, 

17, 48 

Effectiveness  of  the  deferred  rebate  system 18, 

23,  29, 31, 32,  33,  41-46,  48-49,  75,  86, 162, 369, 387-388,  570. 1024 

Amount  of  deferred  rebates  received  by  Hard,  Rand  &  Co 41-43 

Legislation  against  deferred  rebates  contemplated  by  the  Brazilian 

Oovemraent 51, 88 

Nature  of  deferred  rebate  agreement  to  which  Hard,  Rand  A  Co.  are  a 

party 61-62, 66^7, 69-71,  75-76, 244 

None  granted  on  exports  from  the  United  States  to 122, 170, 179, 242, 267 

Legality  of  deferred  rebates 56, 143, 154,  232, 310, 364 

Provision  for  deferred  rebates  in  the  agreement  between  the  Lamport 
&  Holt  Line,  the  Prince  Line,  and  the  Hambui^g-South  American 
Line  for  the  regulation  of  American  traffic 165 
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Diferred  rebates — Continued.  PNl** 
Central  America,  deferred  rebates  in  the  Central  Anterican-American  Pa- 
cific coaet  trade 1222-1223 

Cursi9ao — 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  trade  of U,  323 

Discontinuance  of  deferred  rebates  by  certain  line,  reasons  for 3]jd--311 

Haiti^  deferred  rebates  in  the  trade  of 320 

Jamaica,  defefred  rebate  allowance  by  the  Uambui|^>AmericaD  Line,  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.^  and  the  United   Fruit  Co.  on  sbipmeiitB  to 

Kinf^ton 118-119 

Mediterranean  freight  agreement,  westbound,  existence  of  deferred  rebate 

system  in  the 1383 

Mexico,  deferred  rebates  in  the  Mexican-American  Pacific  coaet  trade.  1222-1223 

Nature  of  deferred  rebates 171, 284 

Porto  Rico — 

Former  deferred  rebates  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 1 209 

None  granted  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 202 

Trinidad- 
Deferred  rebates  granted  in  the  Trinidad- American  trade 174, 324-325 

Form  of  '* deferred  rebate  declaration"  in  the  Trinidad- American 

trade 175,324,325 

United  Kingdom,  deferred  rebates  granted  in  trade  to  the  west  coast  of 

Canada  or  Puget  Sound 1386 

VenesneU,  deferred  reba4«s  in  the  VenezueUn  trade 322-323 

Deferred  rebates,  prohibition  of 33, 35, 56, 76,  87, 88, 135, 384, 626 

Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal  tolls 958-959,969-972 

DepnBciation  in  the  value  of  steamers 295, 296,  305-306 

Differentials  between  rail  and  water  carriers,  Atlantic  coast  trade,  controlled 

bv  the  railroads  in  the 1018 

'Necessity  for 958-961 

Di  Gioigio,  jfoseph,  a  witness,  testimony  of 783-799 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co,,  organization  of 783-786 

Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  organization  of 784 

Control  of  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  how  acquired  by  the  United  Fruit  Co 785-788 

Contract  between  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American 

Line 788-792 

Attempt  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  break  the  agreement  between  the 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line 789-790, 792 

Competitors  of  the  United  Fruit  Co 793 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  freight  services  of,  enumerated 794,  796 

Rriations  between  the  Hubbard-Zemurray  Steamship  Co.  and  the  United 

Fruit  Co. 795 

Relations  between  Vaccaro  Bros,  and  the  United  Fruit  Co 795 

Relations  between  Orr,  Santei^eimer  Co.  and  the  United  Fruit  Co 795 

Atlantic  Fruit  C-o.  not  a  party  to  any  steamship  agreements 796 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  not  a  competitor  with  the  United  Fruit  Go.  in  the  freight- 

cairying  business 798 

Volume  of  business  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co 798-799 

Palmer's  (B.  W.)  reply  to  the  testimony  of 1325-1353 

SickePs  ( W .  G. )  reply  to  the  testimony  of 830-835 

Dillard,  J.  C,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1129-1146 

All-rail  and  rail-and-water  rates  in  the  Texas  trade  explained 1129-1131, 

1132-1133, 1134-1139 
Refusal  of  railroads  serving  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  interchange  traffic 

on  through  divisions 1131 

Lone  Star  Line's  rate  war  in  the  Texas  traffic 1131 

Texas  City  Steamship)  Co. 's  rate  war  in  the  Texas  traffic 1132 

Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co.,  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  inter- 
ests   1133-1139 

Rate  understanding  in  the  Texas  traffic  between  the  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines 1135-1136 

Increase  in  the  x>ort-to-port  rates  of  the  Mallory  and  Morgan  Lines  ex- 
plained   1136-1139 

Manner  of  determining  ocean  rates  on  cotton  at  tiie  port  of  Galveston. .  1139-1140 
Prohibition  of  conferences  and  pooling  between  railroads  or  steamship  lines .     1 140 
Dissolution  of  intercorporate  relationship  between  railroads  and  steamship 
lines 1140-1141 
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Dillwd,  J.  C,  a  witnen,  testimony  of— Continued.  ^^9^ 

The  Government  should  be  given  power  to  fix  maximuin  and  min  mum 

rates  and  have  jurisdiction  over  port-to-port  rates 1141-1144 

The  Government  should  regulate  the  division  of  the  rail-and-water  rates 

as  between  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines 1144 

Discrimination  in  rates  between  shippers . .  53, 108, 117, 203, 205-212, 267, 268, 446^7 
See  aUo  Contracts  with  shippers. 

Discrimination  against  shippers  as  regards  cargo  space *. 87, 162-163 

Difficulty  of  ascertaining  &ct8  concerning 5S-M 

Donaldson  Line,  acreement  on  its  behalf  between  the  United  States  Shipping 

Co.  and  various  American  railroads 361-363 

Doufiias,  William  Harris,  a  witness,  testimony  of 94-119 

jBnumeration  of  the  lines  to  South  America  with  whom  Arkell  A  Douglas 

ship  freight 94 

Contracts  between  shippers  and  the  Argentine  Lines  explained 96 

Argentine  conference 96-99 

Copy  of  freight  contract  between  Arkell  &  Douglas  and  R.  P.  Houston  & 

Co.j  dated  May  1,  1912 97-96 

Relations  between  the  steamship  companies  operating  to  the  west  coast  of 

South  America  explained 99, 100 

American  and  European  rates  to  foreign  markets  compared 100 

Remarks  relative  to  the  lines  operating  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America 

via  Panama 101, 102 

Relations  between  the  steamship  lines  operating  from  the  United  States 

to  Australia  explained 103, 105 

His  connection  with  the  United  States  and  Australasia  Steamship  Co 105l 

106,  111,  112 
Agreement  between  the  three  lines  operating  between  New  York  and 

Australia 105 

The  trade  to  India  from  the  United  States  described 106 

The  trade  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  described 106 

The  trade  to  South  Africa  described 106,107 

Disadvantages  in  not  having  a  merchant  marine 109 

Necessity  of  subsidizing  the  merchant  marine 109-117 

Suggestions  for  legislation 118 

Deferred  rebates  m  the  trade  to  Jamaica 118-119 

United  States  &  Australasia  Steamship  Co.,  interested  as  owner 317 

Duluth,  competition  with  Canadian  ports 844-845 

Dunn,  John,  &  Co.,  contract  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line 226 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation — 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  relations  between..  1085-1086, 1181 

Lines  controlled  by  the 1082, 1083 

New  York,  New  n&ven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  does  not  control  the. .  1049-1052 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  RaUroad  Co.*s  interest  in  the 1082-1083 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co^  relations  between. .  108S-1085 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  RaOroad  Co.'s  security  holdings  in 

the 1050-1052,1080 

Rates  of,  between  New  York  and  Boston 1087-1089 

Elder  Dempster  Line,  Harrison  &  Leyland  Lines,  complete  harmony  between, 

in  the  Gralveston  trade 1117 

Emerson-Brantingham  &  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Oerhard  d  Co. .      254 

F. 

Fabre  Line,  Mediterranean  freight  agreement,  not  a  party  to,  but  observe  the 

rates 839 

Far  East.    (See  Agreements;   Conferences;  Deferred  Rebates;  Pools;  Orient; 

also  the  various  maritime  countries  of  the  Far  East.) 
Fiske  Bros.  Refining  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co. . . .  253-254 

Franklin,  P.  A.  S.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 57S-628 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  its  organization,  ownership,  and  con- 
stituent companies  explained 573-577 

London  Westbound  Conference  explained 577-578, 579-581, 591 

Liverpool  Westbound  Conference  explained 578-581, 591 

Passenger  Agreements  in  the  North  Atlantic  traffic 581-591, 607-609, 611-612 
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Franklin,  P.  A.  S.,  a  witness,  teotimony  of — Continaed.  P*ffB- 

North  Continental  Conference  explained 591-^92 

N.  D-L.  V.  freight  agreement  of  1894 592-694 

Rate  (freight)  agreement  between  lines  operating  from  French  ports  and 

those  operating  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  r^aids  Channel  ports 594 

Mediterranean  westbound  agreements 596 

Liverpool  Eastbound  Conference  explained 597-601, 

602-604, 606-607, 610-611,  612 
Agreement  between  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the  Holland 
American  Line,  and  the  Red  Star  Line  as  regards  westbound  traffic  from 

Dutch  and  Belgian  ports 602 

Rate  agreement  between  the  Phoenix  Line,  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Co.,  and  the  Red  Star  Line,  in  the  trade  westbound  from  Antwerp.       604 

Employment  of  '^fighting  ships" 605-606, 607-609 

•  Austria  (Adriatic  Ports),  relations  existing  between  the  lines  operating  in 

the  American  trade 613-614 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  European  trade 615-617 

Recommendations  to  the  committee 617-628 

Fighting  ships,  in  general 265,1252-1254,1257 

American- Atlantic  coast  trade,  in  the 933, 

972, 1009-1011, 1012, 1111, 1113-1114, 1146-1148, 1151-1152, 1243, 1289 

Argentine  trade,  in  the 281 

Brazilian  trade,  in  the 139, 235, 237, 267, 292 

New  Orleans  and  South  American  trade,  in  the 19, 269 

North  Atlantic  trade,  in  the 605-606, 607-609 

Porto  Rican  trade,  in  the 393-399,411-413 

Svndikats-Rhederei 825-^26,829 

Use  of  such  ships  through  agreement  among  steamship  lines  should  be  pro- 
hibited   1021,1257,1313 

Free  ships 437 

Necessity  for,  to  revive  American  commerce 963-957, 962-964 

FiimesB  Line,  London'westbound  conference,  a  party  to 577 

FumesB,  Withy  &  Co.  own  the  Warren  Line 580 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  aeents  for  the  Hansa  Line 267 

Aransas  Channel  &  Dock  Co.,  agreement  between,  for  the  development  of 

Port  Aransas 366 

Gottheil,  Paul,  testimony  of 302-385 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railway  Co.,  traffic  agreement  between,  via  the 
port  of  Pensacola 366 

G. 

Galveston,  foreign  steamship  service  from 1117-1119 

Ocean  rates  from  Galveston  to  foreign  ports  all  uniform 1119 

{See  alio  Haines,  H.  H.,  testimony  of,  1104-1129 1  and  Texas.) 

Galveston  &  Central  American  Banana  &  Steamship  Co.,  United  Fruit  Co. 

forced  company  out  of  business ' 1115-1116 

Gentlemen's  agreements.    {See  Agreements  and  conferences.) 

Gerhard,  Paul  F.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 237-270 

His  experience  in  the  shipping  business  related 237-238 

( 'opy  of  agreement  in  the  American-Brazilian  trade  produced 238 

Brazil  conference  described 238-239 

Argentine  conference  and  agreement  described 241 

C  on  tracts  with  shippers  to  Argentine  explained 241 

Deferred  rebates,  none  in  outward  trade  to  Brazil 242 

Pooling,  none  in  outward  trade  to  Brazil 242 

South  African  agreement  explained 242-243, 266 

Deferred  rebates  on  Brazilian  northbound  freight 244 

(  ompetition  for  business  by  conference  lines 244-245 

Contracts  with  shippers .,.  246, 263-265 

Contracts  (copies  of)  in  Brazilian  and  Argentine  trade 246-263 

Competition,  destructive 265 

Fighting  ships 266 

Seager,  John,  testimony  of  answered 267 

Special  rates  to  large  shippers % 267 

American  and  European  rates  to  South  America  compared 268 

Boyd,  William,  verifies  Mr.  Gerhard's  testimony 387 

Gottheil,  Paul,  verifies  testimony  of 303, 313 
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Gerhard,  Paul  F.,  a  witness,  tastimony  of-*-G(iiitintted.  ^H^ 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee  relating  to  the  shortage  of  cofitee  caigo 

from  Brazil  to  New  York 571-573 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  the  Prince  Line  and  others. 157-168 

German- Australian  Line,  party  to  agreement  between  the  direct  lines  in  the 

New  York-Java  trade 339-340 

Goodrich,  Charles  C. ,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1069-1072 

Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.  owned  by  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co 1 069 

Volume  of  New  England's  water  traffic  handled  by  the  New  York,  New 

Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co. 's  water  lines 1069-1072 

Gottheil,  Paul,  a  witness,  testimony  of 302-385 

Enumeration  of  steamship  services  represented  by  Punch,  Edye  &  Co. . .  302-303 

Departures  of  steamers  from  New  York  to  South  America 303-304 

Proportion  of  South  American  trade  from  New  Yoxk  carried  by  conference 

lines 304 

Booth  Line,  not  in  agreement  with  conference  lines 304-305 

Pan  American  Mail,  testimony  concerning 305-309 

Deferred  rebates,  nature  and  advantages  of 309-312 

Competition,  disadvantages  of  open 312-313 

Gerhard ,  Paul  F. ,  testimony  of,  as  regards  South  African  agreement  verified       313 

South  Africa,  conditions  in  the  trade  to,  explained 313-314, 315-316 

New  York,  port  charges  at 314-315 

Australia,  agreement  between  steamship  lines  operating' from  New  York 

to 316-319 

Haiti,  agreement  between  steamship  lines  operating  from  New  York  to. .  319-321 
Santo  Domingo,  no  agreement  reserving  the  ports  of,  to  the  Clyde  Steam- 
ship Co 320-321 

Cariboean  conference 321-322 

Venezuela  and  Curacao,  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  to  and 

from  New  York ., 322-323 

Trinidad,  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  to  and  from  New  York.  323-325 
Asia,  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  between  American  Atlantic 

ports  and 325-326 

Ownership  of  lines  engaged  in  the  American* Asiatic  trade 327 

Conferences  in  the  American-Oriental  trade  explained 329-330 

Railroad  prorating  agreements  with  steamship  lines 330-331 

New  York  to  China-Japan  tariff  of  the  conference  lines 331-333 

India,  agreements  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York 333-339 

Java,  agreement  between  the  direct  lines  to  and  from  New  York 339-342 

Baltic,  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  to  and  from  America 342-344 

Rotterdam,  agreements  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York 344-347 

N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreements 347-349 

Mediterranean  steerage  and  freight  traffic  agreements 349-350, 351 

Rates  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam 

compared 351-352 

Division  of  ports  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade 352-354 

Advantages  of  agreements 355-358 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  and  -vTirious  American 

railroads 35S-365 

Railroad  agreements  with  foreign  steamship  lines 366-367 

Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  report  of  the.  on  the  advantages  of 

steamship  agreements 368-381 

Recommendations  with  reference  to  legislation 381-385 

lietter  addressed  to  the  committee  relative  to  American  capital  invested  in 

the  over-sea  trade 800-801 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  showing  the  number  of  sailings  from 

New  York  to  Brazil  and  North-South  American  ports 1250 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee  showing  the  number  of  concerns  inter- 
ested in  the  American  export  trade 986-^7 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  the  Prince  Line  and  others 157-168 

Witness  before  the  Steenerson  committee 302 

Grace  (W.  R.)  &  Co.,  agreement  (former)  on  rates  to  the  west  coast  of  South 

America 426 

Charge  practically  the  same  rates  as  Wessel  Duval  A  Co 1 25-1 2f^ 

Character  of  freight  handled 128 

Nature  of  service 464—465 
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Poaition  in  the  west  coast  of  South  America  trade 426 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  contract  with,  in  the  South  American 

trade.... 49(M92, 493-494 

Tonnage  carried  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America 472 

Weesel  Duval  &  Co.,  relations  between  the  lines 126 

Bouvier,  M.,  testimony  of •. . .  464-479 

Great  Lakes,  bulk  freight  on  the,  controlled  by  the  railroads 1225-1227, 

1229-1230, 1231, 1236, 1238-1239 

Bulk  freight  rates  on  the 1225-1227,1231 

Rickage  n'eight  on  the  Great  Lakes,  controlled  by  the  railroads..  1224-1225, 1239 

Package  frei^t  rates  on  the 1224-1225 

Terminal  facilities,  control  of.  by  the  railroads 1 225-1 227 

{Set  also  the  testimony  of  J.  H.  Barnes,  839-863;  W.  M-  Hopkins,  1223-1240: 
J.  F.  C.  Merrill.  1240-1242.) 
Great  Northern  Steamship  Co..  Trans- Pacific  Tariff  Bureau.  we8tlx)und.  a 

party  to S5;4-£tiG,  i:67-S39 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastbouud  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a 

party  to 889-892, 916-917 

Grenada,  agreement  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regards  the  American  trade 526 

Groves.  F.  S.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 930-974 

Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co. ,  organization  of 930-931 

Efforts  of  the  Morgan  Line  and  the  A.  u.  W.  I.  interests  to  oppose  the  stock 

subscTWtions  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co 931, 933, 941 

Efforts  of  the  A.  G.  W.  I.  and  coast  lines  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  ships.  931-933 

Opposition  service  of  the  Southern  Steamsnip  Co 933 

Southern  Pacific  Steamship  interests  attempt,  through  the  offer  of  money, 

to  secure  manifests  of  the  Philadelphia  <&  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  .934-941. 941-943 
Attempts  of  opposition  lines  to  frighten  the  stockholders  of  tne  Philadelphia 

&  Gulf  Steamship  Co 941 

The  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  discriminated  against  in  the  matter 

of  insurance 941, 967-969 

Southern  Pacific  Stearorfiip  Co.  secured  the  New  Orleans  molasses  trade 

through  the  use  of  deferred  rebate  contracts 943-944 

Membership  to  the  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  denied  to  ^e  Philadel- 

*     phia  &  Gailf  Steamrfiip  Co 944-950,  950-951 

Southwestern  Tariff  CMnmittee,  purposes  of 950-951 

Efforts  of  the  Southern  Pacific  interests  and  the  Clyde  Line  to  prevent  the 
Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  from  securing  terminal  facilities  at 

Oiarleston 951-953 

Efforts  to  prevent  the  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  from  having 

diipe  constructed  in  American  shipyards 953-957 

Comparison  of  American  and  foreign  cost  of  steamships 954-957, 962-964 

Free  ehips,  necessity  for,  to  revive  American  commerce 953-957, 962-964 

New  York  A  Baltimore  Line's  service  described 957 

Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal  tolls 958-959, 969-972 

Necessity  for  an  enective  differential  between  sdl  water  lines  over  the  rail 

lines 958-961 

•The  Government  should  name  minimum  and  maximum  rates 960 

The  Government  should  compel  the  railroads  to  allow  competitive  steam- 
boats to  charge  differential  rates 960-961 

Railroads  should  be  prohibited  from  owning  competitive  steamship  lines. .      961 
Railroads  should  be  required  to  prorate  with  steamship  lines  from  int-erior 

points  on  an  equal  basis 961-962 

Discrimination  in  rates  should  be  prohibited 964-966 

The  Government  should  reouire  the  filing  of  port-to-port  tariffs 966 

Rebates  to  shippers  diould  t>e  prohibited 966-967 

DiflSculty  of  chartering  boats  on  the  Atlantic  coast 972 

The  Gulf  Line  used  as  a  fighting  line 972 

Communication  addressed  to  the  committee,  embodying  his  recommenda- 
tions for  remedial  legislation 1222 

Testimony  of,  refuted  by  H.  H.  Raymond  as  regards  the  control  of  termi- 
nals at  Charleston  by  the  Clyde  Line 1196-1197 

Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  rebate  system  in  the  trade  ht)m  New  York. .  1391-1394 
Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  Mallory  and  Morgan  Lines'  use  of  the,  as  a  fif^hting  propo- 
sition in  the  Texas  trade 1146-1148, 1152 
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Moigan  Line  oiganised  the  line  as  a  fighting-ehip  proposition. .« 1243 

Morgan  Line  interests  established  the 1010 

Morgan  Line,  relations  between •. nil 

Used  as  a  fighting-ship  proposition 972, 

1009-1011, 1012, 117^-1174, 1177, 1199-1203, 1205-1207 
Gulf  A  Southern  Steamship  Co.,  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  report  of,  relative  to 

the 987-994 

Gulf  Cooperage  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  ACo 258 

Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee,  mnctions  of,  explained 046-847, 

662-671, 1008-1009, 1121-1122 
Guinle  A  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  A  Co 248 

Haines.  H.  H.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1104-1129 

All-rail  and  rail-and-water  rates  from  the  Central  States  to  Texas  points  ex- 
plained  1104-1109 

Understanding  between  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  as  to  the  division 

of  traffic  moving  to  Texas  points 1105 

Lone  Star  Line's  rate  war  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1 105-1106 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  *8  rate  war  in  the  Texas  traffic 1106-1108 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.  acquired  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co 1108, 1109 

Baltimore  &  Texas  Steamship  Co.'s  service  discontinued  in  the  Texas 

trade 1109-1110 

Seaboard  A  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  purpose  of  establishing 1110 

Relations  between  the  Southern  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Texas  City  Steam- 
ship Co 1110 

Relations  between  the  Mallory  and  Moivan  Lines 1111 

Relations  between  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Moigan  Line 1111 

New  Orleans  and  Galveston  rates  to  Porto  Rico  compared..  1111-1113, 1114r-1115 

Difficulty  of  chartering  boats  for  the  Porto  Rican  trade 1112-1113 

Protection  against  uiu^etrained  competition  necessary 1118-1114 

Galveston  St  Central  American  Banana  it  Steamfihip  Co.  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness by  the  United  Fruit  Co 1115-1116 

Foreini  steamship  services  from  Galveston  explained 1117-1119 

The  Harrison  Line,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  and  Leyland  Line  working  in 

complete  harmony 1117 

Ocean  rates  from  Galveston  to  foreign  jx>rt6  all  uniform 1119 

Gulf  Foreign  Freijo^ht  Conunittee,  functions  of 1121-1122 

Necessitv  of  l^alizing  steamship  agreements 1122-1123 

Favors  the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates 1123, 1128 

The  Government  should  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  establidiment  of 

unnecessary  lines  in  any  trade 1125 

Mere  publicity  not  an  effective  remedy , 1126 

Agreements  should  be  filed  with  the  Government 1128 

Hafnia  Steamship  Co.,  Cosmopolitan  Line  absorbed  by  the 758 

Scandinavian-American  Line,  conununity  of  interest  between 758 

Haiti,  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  to  and  from  New  York 319-321 

A^nneement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Atlas  service  and  the  Royal 
Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line  governing  the  traffic  from  and  to  Nfew 

York 521-528 

Agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co.  as  regards  the  American  trade 525 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  American  trade  of 320 

Hall,  H.  F.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  in  the  South  African 

trade 286 

Halm,  William  E.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 270-302 

South  African  conference  explained 271-273, 280 

American  and  European  rates  on  a  parity  to  South  Africa 273, 275, 276-277 

Return  cargoes  from  Africa,  practically  none 275 

Argentine  conference  agreement  explained 276-277, 281 

Contracts  with  shippers  to  Argentina  explained 277-278 

New  York  and  Soum  America  line,  no  understanding  with 278 

Argentine  northbound  agreement  explained 279, 282 

Pooling  and  deferred  rebates,  a  necessity 283 

South  African  trade,  nature  of 285-286 
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ContiactB  with  ehippere  to  East  and  South  Africa 286-28& 

C'Ontracts  with  shippers  to  the  Argentine 289-290 

Pan  American  mail,  reaeons  for  its  failure 290-291 

Gulf  ports,  reasons  why  no  service  to  South  America  exists 291-292 

West  Indies,  New  York  service  to 293, 296 

Obstacles  confronting  American  exporters  to  South  America 294 

Competition  in  service  and  rates  to  the  Aigentine 297-298 

Arj^ntina,  increase  in  American  traffic  to 298-299 

Shipping  facilities  from  the  United  States  to  the  Argentine 300-301 

Boyd,  William,  verifies  Mr.  Halm's  testimony 387 

Hamburg  American  Line,  agreement  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  to  reserve 
to  each  other  respectively  the  ports  of  Hambuig  and  Bremen  as  regards  sail- 
ings from  American  ports  north  of  Savannah 560-561, 562-563 

Agreement  on  its  behalf  between  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  and 

various  American  railroads 358-360 

Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  contract  between  for  the  carrying  of  fruit.     748, 

830-835 

Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  contract  between . . .«. 788-792 

Baltic  pool,  a  party  to 342-344, 759-763 

Brazil,  party  to  agreement  in  the  American-Brazilian  trade 238 

Party  to  Brazilian-European  an^ement 15, 16 

Understanding  with  the  Booth  Line  as  reg^irds  the  Amazon  trade 139-140 

Central  American  and  Mexican  trade,  a  party  to  an  understanding  between 

the  Unes  operating  to  and  from  the  United  States 535 

Colon,  party  to  a  rate  understanding  between  the  lines  in  the  American- 
Colon  trade 533-534, 712, 749 

Colombia,  party  to  rate  understanding  in  the  American-Colombian  trade.  746-747 

Service  to 521 

Cuba,  service  to 518-521 

Dividend  record  of 1381-1382 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co. ,  representing  New  York  to  Hambiw  service 302 

Haiti,  agreement  with  the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line  in  the  trade 

from  New  York  to  Haiti  and  vice  versa 320-321, 521-523 

Interests  in  the  American-Oriental  trade 327 

Kosmos  Line,  relations  between 836 

London  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade  for  the  fixing  of 
rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York,  a  party  to  the. .  873-875 

N.  D.  L.  y.  freight  agreement  of  1894,  a  party  to 592-594 

N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement,  a  party  to 347-349 

Offer  to  operate  a  fleet  in  the  American  coast  to  coast  trade,  if  acceptable  to 

the  Government 1265-1271 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  the  Prince  Line  and  others 157-168 

Profits  of 814-816 

Profits,  source  of 623-626 

Rates  of  line  from  America  to  Europe,  manner  of  determining 822-826 

Ro3ral  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  agreements  with,  as  regards  the  American 
trade  with  Jamaica,  Colombia,   Colon,   Puerto  Barrios,   Port  Limon, 

Trinidad,  Haiti,  and  Grenada 525-531 

Service  to  New  Orleans  from  Brazil  withdrawn  in  accordance  with  the 

1908  agreement  between  the  conference  lines 177-178 

Services  of  the  line  enumerated 542 

United  Fruit  Co.,  relations  between  in  the  fruit-carrying  business 830- 

831, 1344-1352, 1354 
United  Fruit  Co.'s  attempt  to  cancel  the  contract  between  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co 833-834, 835 

Sickel,  W.  G.,  testimony  of 801-839 

Hamburg-South  American  Steamship  Co.,  copy  of  memorandum  of  the  1908 
agreement  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States  in  the 

Brazilian  trade 165-166 

Copy  of  memorandum  of  1908  pooling  agreement  in  the  American-Brazilian 

tiade 166-168 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  representing  the  New  York-Brazilian  service 302 

Party  to  Brazilian-European  agreement 16, 16 

P&rtjr  to  Brazilian- American  conference 121, 238 

Petition  of  tiie  United  States  v.  the  Prince  Line  and  others 157-168 
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Haaaa  Liae,  agreement  in  the  Americftn-Indian  trade,  a  party  to 33^ 

340, 341, 45&-457 

New  York-India  trade,  engaged  in  the 333 

Oil  WellB  Supply  Co.,  contract  with,  in  the  Java  trade 341 

South  African  agreement,  a  party  to 243, 452 

South  African  conference,  a  member  of 271 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  contract  with,  in  the  Java  trade 341 

trnited  States  Steel  Corporation,  contract  with,  in  the  Java  trade 341 

HarboTB,  Government  expenditures  ifor 315 

Bard,  Rand  dc  Co.,  agents  for  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  at  Victoria,  Brazil 79 

Amount  of  deferred  rebates  collected  by 41 

Importance  of  firm  as  coffee  importers 41 

Nature  of  deferred  rebate  agreement  to  which  Hard,  Rand  &  Go.  are  a  party .  61-62 

Testimony  of  Joseph  Purcell,  a  member  of  the  firm 60 

(See  aUo  Purcell,  Joseph.) 

Harnfion,  Hugh  H.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 675-684 

Insular  Line,  connection  with 675-684 

Insular  Line,  oreanization  and  ownership  of 676-680 

Corporate  (hianization  db  Audit  Co 677, 678, 679. 680 

Harrison  Line,  Elder-Dempster  and  Leyland  Lines,  complete  harmony  between, 

in  the  Galveston  trade 1117 

Liverpool  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 579 

Harrison  Direct  Line,  grants  deferred  rebates  in  the  trade  from  the  United 

Singdom  to  the  west  coast  of  Canada  or  Puget  Sound 1385 

Harvester  Trust,  recipient  of  special  rates 267 

Hartford  &  New  York  Transportation  Co.,  organization  and  service  described. .    1032 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  owns  the 1069 

Hawaii,  Matson  Line  and  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  no  agreement  between  in 

the  Hawaiian  trade ^ 92a 

Hayne,  Daniel  H.,  statement  of,  relating  to  the  reasons  for  the  voting  trust  agree- 
ment between  the  Merchants  A  Miners'  Transportation  Co.  and  the  New 

England  Navigation  Co 1314-1316 

Hey  wood  Bros,  a  Wakefield  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  A  Co. .    251, 

262.262-263 
Hibbard,  I.  N.,  statement  showing  why  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.  witn- 

drew  from  the  Mexican  trade 906 

Hitch,  Allerton  D.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 11^137 

Contracts  between  the  Hagemeyer  Trading  Co.  and  steamship  companies .  11^120 
Copy  of  agreement  between  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Hagemeyer 

fading  Co 120-121 

Brazilian  conference 121-122, 124-125 

Argentine  conference  lines 122 

Tntmp  steamers  not  an  important  factor  in  the  American-Brazilian  trade.  122, 136 

Objections  to  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 123 

Trade  to  the  Orient  via  the  Suez 123-124 

Trade  to  Chile  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America 125-126 

Trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  Panama 126-129 

Freight  rates  to  South  America 130-131 

Opposed  to  ship  subsidies 132 

Suggestions  as  to  remedies 135 

Hobbs,  George  S.,  a  witness,  testimonv  of 1090-1092 

Maine  Central  Railroad^s  steamship  interests 1090 

Statement  relative  to  A.  H.  Bull's  testimony 1090-1091 

Holland-American  Line,  agreement  with  the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Co.  and  the  Red  Star  Line  as  regards  westbound  traffic  from  Dutch  and 

Belgian  ports 602 

Agreement  oii  its  behalf  between  the  United  States  Shipping  Co.  and  various 

American  railroads 363-365 

Miijority  of  stock  owned  by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg-American 

Line,  and  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co 568-569 

N.  D.  L.  V.  freight  agreement  of  1894,  a  party  to 592-594 

N .  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement,  a  party  to 347-349 

Understanding  between  the  American  Line,  Cunard  Line,  Red  Star  Line, 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Compagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique,  and  the 

AVhite  Star  Line  in  the  North  Atlantic  westbound  trade 1377-1380 

Understanding  with  the  Russian  East  Asiatic  Line  in  the  trade  between 
New  York  and  Rotterdam 346-847 
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Hongkong,    Hongkong   conference     in    the    eastbound     American-Oriental   Page. 

trade 889-892,916-917 

Hopkins,  William  M..  a  witness,  testimony  of 1223-1240 

Transportation  oi  package  freight  on  the  Great  L^kes  controlled  entirely 

by  the  railroads,  and  the  results  of  this  control 1224-1225, 1239 

PacVage  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes 1224-1225 

Transportation  of  bulk  freight  on  th  3  Great  Lakes  controlled  by  the  railroad 

control  of  connecting  rail  transportation 1225-1227, 

1229-1230, 1231, 1236, 1238-1239 
Railroads  *  refusal  to  allow  tramp  steamers  to  use  their  terminal  facilities .  1225-1227 

Bulk  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes  explained 1225-1227, 1231 

Railroads  should  be  prohibited  by  statute  from  charging  more  for  the  same 
service  on  water-borne  commoaities  than  they  charge  on  all-rail  traffic. .  1228- 

1229. 1235-1237 

Necessity  that  eith'^r  the  Federal  or  local  government  furnish  docks 1238 

Interstate  Gommerc3  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  require  the 

railroads  to  account  for  their  revenue 1240 

Houlder,  Weir  &  Boyd,  nature  of  steamship  service 386 

House  resolution  No.  543.    {See  Steenerson  committee.) 

House  resolution  No.  587,  copy  of 2 

Houston  Line,  agreement  witn  the  Barber  Lins  and  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line, 

governing  the  trade  horn  Aigentina  to  New  York 418-419 

Argentine  conference,  a  member  of 241, 273, 417 

Forcing  itself  into  the  Argentine  trade 96 

Norton  Lin 3,  furnishes  its  rates  to,  as  regards  New  York-Argentine  trade. .      449 

River  Plate  contractors  with  the , 290 

South  African  agreement,  a  party  to 243. 371, 374, 452 

R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.    {See  Houston  Line.) 

Houston  Direct  Navigation  Co.,  owned  by  Southern  Pacific  interests 1133-1139 

Hudson  River,  all-rail  and  rail-and-water  rates  in   the  Albany-New  York 

traffic 1279-1281,1282 

Arbitraries  allowed  to  Hudson  River  lines  by  steamship  lines  operating  in 

the  New  York-Atlantic  coastwise  trade 1283-1288 

Conditions  surrounding  water  transportation  on  the 1271-1288 

Consolidated  lines  on  tne 1282 

Independent  steamship  lines  on  the 1281-1282 

Refusal  of  railroads  to  give  the  same  divisions  of  through  rates  to  all  steam- 
ship lines  on  the 1273-1274 

(See  also  the  testimony  of  E.  F.  Murray,  1271-1288 J 
Hubbard  Zemurray  Steamship  Co.,  United  Fruit  Co.,  relations,  past  and 

present,  between  the  companies 733, 735-737, 738, 795 

Hughes  A  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  4  Co 252-253 

I. 

India,  agreement  between  the  Hansa  Line  and  the  Hamburg- American  Line 

in  theEuropean-lndian  trade 341 

Agreement  between  the  lines  in  the  Calcutta- American  Pacific  coast  trade, 

governing  the  movement  of  gunnies 879-880 

Agreement  between  the  direct  lines  oparating  between  New  York  and 

India 333, 334-335, 456-457 ,  1380-1387 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  Calcutta- American  Pacific  coast  trade 879 

Indirect  traffic  between  the  United  States  and  India 324 

Rates,  method  of  determining  in  the  American  trade 335, 338-339 

Rates,  uniformity  of,  from  New  York  to 335 

Indirect  trade  between  South  America,  Europe  and  the  United  States 21,22, 

38, 88, 151, 297, 389 

Between  South  America,  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States 21, 22 

Insular  Line,  agreements,  none  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship 

Co 693,702 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.,  no  agreement  with 695, 700 

Bull  (A.  H.)  Steamship  Co.,  rate  war  between,  in  the  Porto  Riran  trade. .     690, 

702,  708-709, 1207-1208, 1210-1214, 1216, 1217-1218 
Charter  agreement  between  the  Insular  Line  and  Edgar  F.  Luckenbach  as 

regards  the  Porto  Rican  trade 701 

Corporate  Organization  &  Audit  Co.,  relation  to  the 684, 685 

Curtis  (F.  K.),  owner  of  the  line 684-685, 688-689 
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Extent  of  traffic  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 701 

Harrison,  Hugh  H.,  connection  with  the  line 675-684 

Manner  of  operating 685-687 

Organization  and  nature  of  service 631 

Organization  and  ownership  of 676-680 

Or^in  of  line 720 

Overtures  made  by  the  line  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  Porto  Rican 

trade 400 

Rate  war  in  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade  waged  by  the 393-398 

Red  D  Line,  rate  wars  between  the  lines  in  the  Porto  Ricau  trade 689, 

690-691,  692, 707-708 
New  York  &  Porto  RicoSteamship  Co.,  relations  between.  770-777, 1214-1216, 1218 

Withdrawal  of  New  Orleans-Porto  Rican  service. 400 

(See  also  Curtis  (F.  K.),  testimony  of,  684-711.^ 

Insurance,  marine,  difficulty  of  effecting  in  the  Atlantic  coast  trade 995-997 

Discrimination  against  the  Philadelphia  <&  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  in  the  mat- 
ter of 941, 967-969 

Intercoastal  trade,  agreement  between  the  Pacific  Mail,  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Co.,  and  the  California-Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rates  east  and  west  bound 878-879 

American -Hawaiian  Line  maintains  rates  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

seaboards,  at  the  instance  of  the  Panama  Raihoad  Steamship  Co 879 

International  Harvester  Co.,  contract  with  Norton  &  Son  in  the  South  African 

trade 271 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  agreement  with  the  Holland  American 
Line  and  the  Red  Star  Line  as  regards  westbound  traffic  from  Dutch  and  Bel- 
gian ports 602 

Agreement  with  the  Phoenix  Line  and  Red  Star  Line  in  the  trade  west- 
bound from  Antwerp 604 

Constituent  companies  owned  by  the 345-346 

Franklin,  P.  A.  S.,  testimony  of 573-628 

Organization  of  the 573 

Ownership  in  other  lines 574 

Securities  of,  and  ownership  thereof 574-575 

Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  nature  and  ownership  of 497-498 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  complaining 
against  the  increase  in  freight  rates  and  other  practices  in  the  Italian- Amer- 
ican trade 1175-1177 

Italian  lines,  Mediterranean  steerage  and  freight  agreements,  parties  to 350 

Italy,  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  letter  addr^sed  by,  to  the  committee, 
complaining  against  the  increase  in  freight  rates  and  other  practices  in  the 

Italian-American  trade 1175-1177 

Eastbound  and  westbound  agreements  in  the  American  trade 554-557 

J. 

Jackson,  Oeorge  S.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1288-1302 

Parceling  out  of  ocean  tonnage  to  the  several  ports  by  steamship  lines  in 

the  North  Atlantic  trade 1288-1290, 1291-1294 

Methods  of  crushing  independent  lines  in  the  Baltimore-Eiux>pean  trade. .     1289 

New  York  and  Baltimore  rates  to  Europe  compared 1290 

Baltimore's  export  trade  limited  to  one  line  as  regards  each  European  port.     1291 
Regular  steainship  lines  do  not  furnish  Baltimore  with  sufficient  ton- 
nage   1289-1294 

Advantages  of  using  regular  lines,  instead  of  chartered  tramps,  in  the  grain 

exportmg  business 1294-1296 

Poohng  agreements  should  be  controlled  by  le^lation 1296 

Foreign  steamship  companies  should  be  rec^uired  to  establish  themselves 

under  our  law  and  be  regulated  like  the  railroads 1297, 1298 

Refusal  of  the  railroads  to  give  proper  facilities  to  independent  steamship 

lines 1296, 1299 

Port-to-port  and  rail-and-water  rates  should  be  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment   1299-1302 

Ramsay  .Robert,  replies  to  criticism  of  the  Baltimore-Liverpool  Line.  1323-1324 
SickePs,  W.  G.,  reply  to  the  testimony  of 1380-1381 
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Jaffray,  Robert,  a  witneea,*  testimony  of 479-490 

No  agreements  between  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and  Weasel,  Duval  &  Co 479-480 

Nature  of  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co/s  service 480 

Relationship  between  Weasel,  Duval  &  Co.  and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  the 

matter  of  rates 480-486 

Contracts  with  shippers 487 

Pananm  Line's  tarm  the  basis  of  rates  to  the  west  coast  of  SouUi  America. .      488 
Japan: 

Japan  conference  in  the  eastbound  American-Oriental  trade. . .  889-892, 91&-917 

Competitive  methods  of,  in  the  steamship  business 892, 894-897 

Jamaica: 

Agreement  of  Februan''  21,  1908,  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line 

and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co 525-526 

Agreement  of  October  7,  1908,  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and 

the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  supplementary  to  ^e  agreement  of 

February  21,  1908 526-527 

Agreement  between  the  Hambulg-American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co.  covering  the  passenger  traffic 528-580 

Deferred  rebate  allowance  on  shipments  to  Kingston 118-119 

Rate  competition  between  the  Seeberg  Line  and  the  Uluted  Fruit  Co.  in 

the  Mobile-Jamaica  trade 750 

Rates  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  to,  explained 531-533 

Java,  agreement  between  the  direct  lines  operating  to  and  from  New  York. .  339-342 

K. 

Kellogg,  Chester  B.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 651-675 

Munson  Line,  organization  and  services  of 651 

Ctiba-New  York  service  of  the  Munson  Line  explained 652 

Rates  in  the  American-Cuban  trade 652, 654, 655, 656, 662-671 

Munson  Line  not  in  any  agreement  with  other  lines  in  the  New  York-Cuba 

trade 652-653,656-659 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  American-Cuban  trade 653-654 

Boston  &  Havana  Steamship  Co.  not  a  party  to  any  agreement 654-655 

Story,  Sidney,  testimony  of,  criticized 659, 674 

Tramp  steamship  service  of  the  Munson  Line  explained 558-562 

Mobile-Cuba  service  explained 662 

Gulf  Foreign  Freight  Committee,  functions  of,  explained 662-671 

Colon,  conditions  in  the  Baltimore-Colon  trade  explained 671-673 

Rates  in  the  Baltimore-Colon  trade 672 

No  agreements  between  lines  operating  in  the  Baltimore-Colon  trade 672 

Contracts  between  the  Munson  Line  and  railroads 673-674 

Cuba,  American  and  European  rates  to,  compared : .      675 

Knott,  James,  managing  owner  of  Prince  Line 268 

Knox,  William  H.,  &  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  A  Co. .  251-252, 262 

Kosmos  Line: 

Hamburg-American  Line,  relations  between 836 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  no  agreement  between,  in  the  Pacific  coast 

trade 866-872,875^76 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. ,  tariffs  of  two  lines  compared 865-872 

Kramer,  F.,  letter  of,  to  Sidnejr  Story  relative  to  the  placing  of  American  orders 
for  cement  and  flour  in  Brazil  and  Argentina 12 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line: 

American  and  European  service  of  the  line  to  Brazil  compared  by  Sidney 

Story 24 

American-Brazilian  conference,  a  member  of 121, 238 

Agreement  with  the  Barber  Line  and  the  Houston  Line  governing  the  trade 

from  Argentina  to  New  York 418-419 

Argentine  rate  agreement,  a  party  to 156, 224, 241, 276, 417 

Argentine  service  of  the  line,  efficiency  of  the 233, 234 

Barbados,  passenger  agreement  with  the  Booth  Line  and  the  Quebec  Steam- 

ddp  Co.  in  the  New  York-Barbados  traffic 629 

Bootii  Line,  i^reement  between  the  lines  as  regards  the  Amazon  trade..  139-140 

Brazilian-European  agreement,  a  party  to 15, 16 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  Brazilian  trade 202 
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Copy  of  memorandum  of  the  1908  Brazilian  agreement  for  the  regulation  of 

tie  traflSc  to  and  from  the  United  States 165-168 

Copy  of  memorandum  of  1908  pooling  agreement  in  the  American-Brazilian 

trade 166-1C8 

Letter  from  the  line  announcing  the  termination  of  the  1908  pooling  agree- 
ment in  the  American-Brazilian  trade 168 

Manchester  Line,  agreement  between  in  the  North  Atlantic \rade 212 

Nature  of  its  service 121 

Passenger  service  and  rates  between  New  York  and  Brazil 179, 218, 220 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  Prince  Line  and  others 157-168 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  absorbed  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. .  17, 50, 90, 239 
Story's  (Sidney)  belief  that  the  line  ran  an  opposition  steamer  from  New 

Orleans  against  the  Pan-American  Mail  Line 19 

Trinidad  freight  agreement,  party  to 173-175, 324 

Trinidad,  part v  lb  agreement  between  lines  operating  to  New  York  from 

Trinidad  ana  the  Barbados  for  the  maintenance  of  passenger  rates 172 

{See  also  Daniels,  Lorenzo,  testimony  of,  153-237.) 

Lascelles,  A.  S.  &  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 256 

Leber,  Robert  E.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 255-256 

Legislation  proposed.    {See  Recommendations  of  witnesses  to  the  committee.) 
Leon  Isreal  a  Co. ,  relation  as  laige  coffee  importers  to  the  deferred  rebate  system .        45 
Leyland  Line,  Harrison  and  Elder  Dempster  Lines,  complete  harmony  be- 
tween in  the  Galveston  trade 1117 

London  westbound  conference,  a  party  to 578 

Liverpool  westboimd  conference,  a  party  to 579 

L'Hommedieu,  Henry  S.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1146-1154 

Mallor>[  &  Morgan  Lines'  use  of  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  as  a  means  of  de- 
stroying competition 1146-1148, 1152 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  jurisdiction  over  port-to-port 

rates  in  the  coastwise  trade 1148-1150, 1154 

Houston's  rail  differential  over  Galveston 1150-1151 

The  Government  should  fix  a  minimum  rate  to  prevent  cutthroat  compe- 
tition   1161-1152 

Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  reasons  for  its  survival 1152 

Testimony  as  regards  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  replied  to  by  H.  H.  Ray- 
mond  1172-1174, 1177, 1199-1203 

Testimony  of 1205-1207 

Raymonds,  H.  H.,  testimony  as  regards  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  refuted:  1205-1207 

Lighterage  companies  should  be  regulated  by  the  Government 1322 

LiDy,  Joseph  T.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 447-464 

Steamship  services  represented  by  Norton  &  Son 447 

Argentine  agreement,  the  Norton  Line  not  a  party  to 448-451, 454-455 

South  African  agreement  explained 451-453, 455 

India,  agreement  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York  explained 456-157 

Australia,  agreement  in  the  American-Australian  trade  explained 457-461 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  Australian  trade 46CM61 

American  and  Manchurian  Line  described 461-462 

Agreement  governing  the  American  Far  Eastern  trade 462-464 

Liverpool  eastbound  conference  agreement...  597-^01,602-604,606-607,610-611,612 

Liverpool  westbound  conference  agreement 578-681, 591 

Lloyd  Brazileiro,  Brazilian  ship  subsidy  agreement  with  the  line  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  company  from  entering  a  conference 18 

Deferred  rebate  system  makes  it  impossible  for  the  line  to  secure  cargo  from 

Brazil  northbound 43 

Chartering  of  boats  by  the 52-53 

Clause  in  the  agreement  between  the  conference  lines  which  favors  the 

Lloyd  Brazileiro  as  an  independent  line 16, 17, 48 

Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  reasons  why  the  firm  does  not  ship  by  the  line 63-^« 

67, 71, 76-78 

Hard,  Rand  &  Co.'s  attempt  to  charter  boats  from  the 83-84 

Hitch,  A.  D.,  testimony  of,  concerning  the  line 123 

Number  of  customers  who  ship  by  the  line  from  Brazil 46 

Rates  charged  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  compared  with  the  rates 

charged  by  the  conference  lines 40,43 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.'s  attempt  to  absorb  the  Lloyd  BiBzileiro, 

rumor  concerning  the 17 

Sailings  of  line  from  Brazil  to  New  York 569^71 
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Loodon  conference,  domination  of.  in  many  trades 176 

Ix>ndon  conference  in  the  West  Inaian  and  Atlantic  trade,  fixing  rates  from  Cen- 
tral America  to  Europe  and  New  York 873-W6 

London  conference  in  tne  Brazilian  trade.     (See  Conferences,  Brazil.) 
lx)ndon  eastbound  conference  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade.     (See  Liverpool 
eastbound  conference.) 

Loodon  westbound  conference  in  the  North  Atlantic  tr^de 577-578, 579-5S1, 591 

London-Savannah  Naval  Stores  Co.,  complaint  that  the  Clyde  Line  and  the 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.  charged  discriminating  rates 1182-1194 

Lone  Star  Line'a  rate  war  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1105-1106, 113X 

Luckeabach,  Edgar  F.,  charter  agreement  with  the  Porto  Rican  lines 410-411 

Charter  agreement  with  the  Insular  Line  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 701 

Refusal  to  charter  boats  to  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co.  for  the  Porto  Rican 

trade 404 

Louisville  A  Nashville  Railway  Co.,  Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  traffic  agreement  with, 

\Ta  the  port  of  Pensacola 366 

Lowry,  William,  a  witness,  testimony  of 86-94 

Keasons  why  the  Pan  American  Mail  could  not  secure  homeward  cargo 87,  88 

Comparison  of  European  and  American  rates  to  South  America ^9, 90 

Effect  of  steamship  conferences  in  raising  rates 92«  06 

McCarthy,  John  Austin,  a  witness,  testimony  of 754-769 

Scandinavian- American  Line,  connection  with  the 755 

United  States  Shipping  Co.,  nature  of  its  service 755 

Baltic,  lines  enga£;ed  in  the  New  York-Baltic  trade  enumerated 755 

Baltic,  services  of  the  various  lines  to  the,  described 755-757 

Baltic,  manner  of  determining  rates  in  the  New  York-Baltic  trade . . .  756,  761-763 

Cosmopolitan  Line,  absorption  of,  by  the  Hafnia  Steamship  Co 758 

Communit>[  of  interest  between  the  Scandina\dan- American  Line  and  the 

Hafnia  Line 75Q 

Baltic  pool  agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  Nortli  Ger- 
man Lloyd,  Wilson  Line,  and  the  Scandinavian-American  Line 769-763^ 

Goverrmient  regulation  of  rates 763-766^ 

Competition  in  the  steamship  business 763-766 

Contracts  with  shippers 765-766,  767-769 

Government  super\'ision  of  steamship  agreements 766- 76T 

Pooling,  advantages  and  legalization  of 767 

Maine  Central  Railroad's  steamship  interests 1090 

Mallory  Line,  development  of  the 1155-11^ 

Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  use  of,  as  a  fighting  proposition  in  the  Texas  traffic 1146- 

1148,1162 

S  )uthern  Pacific  Steam«^hip  C.^.  (Morgan  Line),  relations  between 1018- 

1014, 1111,  J  !5{^1 162, 1175 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  report  of,  relative  to  the 987-994 

Texas,  port-to-port  rates  of  the  line  increased  in  the  Texas  trade 1135-1136 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  acquired  by  the 1243 

Manchester  Lme,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  agreement  between,  in  North  Atlantic 
tiade 212 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  rebate  system  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to. .  1391-1394 

Matson  Line,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  no  agreement  between,  in  the  Ha- 
waiian trade 924 

Maurer,  Ed.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 259 

Mediterranean  conference 321 

Eastbound'  agreement 555-557 

Freight-traffic  agreement 350, 596, 613-614 

Fabre  Line,  not  a  party  to,  but  observes  the  rates 839 

Relation  of  lines  operating  in  the  American  trade,  as  regards  freight 613-61 4 

Steerage  traffic  agreement 349-,350, 555-557, 596, 613-614 

Melcher,  J.  R.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 253, 256-257, 261 

Merchants  Line.    (See  Grace  &  Co.,  W.  R.) 

Merchants  A  Miners*  Transportation  Co.,  New  England  Na\igation  Ck).*8  voting 

trust  agreement  with  the 1052-1055, 1314-1316 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  does  not  control  the. .  1055-101(6 

Rates  to  all  shippers  alike 1103 

Securities  of,  owned  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co .     1052 

Services  of  the  line  enimaerated 1100 

Southern  Steamship  Co.,  relations  between 1100-1101 
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Merrill,  J.  F.  C,  a  witnesa,  teatimony  of 1240-1242 

Terminal  facilities,  the  importance  of  properly  regulating  the  same. .  1241-1242 
Mexican  National  Steanuship  Co.,  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  traffic 

arrangement  between 864 

Mexico,  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  from  New  York  and  the  Gulf  to 

Mexican  ports 535 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  Mexican- American  Pacific  coaat  trade 1222-1223 

London  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade,  consisting  of  the 
Royal  Mail,  Hamburg- American  Line,  Pacific  Mail,  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line,  Tehauntenec  Railroad,  and  United  Fruit  Co.,  for  the 
fixing  of  rates  from  Central  America  and  Mexico  to  Europe  and  New 

York 873-^75 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  not  a  party  to  any  steamship  agreement  in  the 

Mexican  trade 864 

Rates  in  the  American  Pacific  coast-Mexican  trade 865-866, 

867-872, 874-875, 876-^77 
Traffic  arrangement  between  the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.  and 

the  Mexican  National  Steamship  Co 864 

Understanding  between  lines  operating  to  and  from  New  York 535 

Meyer,  F.  A.,  a  witness,  teatimony  of 1302-1314 

North  Atlantic  steamship  lines  do  not  furnish  adequate  tonnage  to  Balti- 
more   1303-1304,1304-1309 

Advantage  of  Uding  regular  line  steamers  instead  of  chartering  tramps  in  the 

nain  export  trade 1304 

Btutimore-Liverpool  Line  furnishes  Baltimore  an  inadeauate  service.  1309-1310 
Foreign  steamship  companies  should  be  required  to  establish  themselves  in 

this  country 1311 

Grovemment  regulation  of  rates  discussed 1311 

Traffic  agreements  should  be  filed 1311 

Railroads  should  be  required  to  give  equal  accommodations  to  all  steam- 
ship companies 1312 

The  use  of  fighting  ships  should  be  prohibited  by  law 1313 

Railroad  control  of  terminal  facilities  at  Baltimore 1313-1314 

Ramaay,  Robert,  replies  to  Mr.  Meyers's  criticism  of  the  Baltimore-Liver- 
pool line 1323-1324 

Sickel's,  W.  G.,  reply  to  the  testimony  of 1380-1381 

Mobile,  Jamaica,  rate  competition  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  andtheSeebeig 

Line  in  the  Mobile-Jamaica  trade 750 

Munson  Line's  service  to  the  River  Plate 292 

Monopoly,  Atlantic  coast  trade  monopolized  by  the  steamship  lines 998-999 

Monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade 160 

Monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  Brazilian  trade 163-164 

Mooney,  Franklin  D.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 629-661 

A.  H.  Bull's  former  connection  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steam- 
ship Co.  explained 629-630 

A.  H.  Bull's  proposal  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade. .  630, 647 

Enumeration  of  lines  in  the  Porto  Kican  trade 631 

Insular  Line,  organization  and  nature  of 631 

No  agreement  between  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  and 

other  lines  engaged  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 631-632, 637, 642-644 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 632-637, 649-650 

Rates  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade  explained 634-638, 639-641, 648-649 

Competition  between  the  lines  in  me  Porto  Rican  trade 637 

Rate  war  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade  brought  on  by  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steam- 
ship Co :. .  638-639,  651 

New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. ,  organization  and  nature  of  service . .     642- 

644,  645,  647 
Clyde  Steamship  Line,  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  to  remain  out  of 

Haitian  ports,  or  to  have  San  Domingan  ports  exclusivdy 645-646 

New  Orleans-Porto  Rican  Line's  traffic  explained 646 

Guli  Foreign  Freight  Conference  explained 646-647 

Railroads,  no  agreements  with  steamship  lines  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade . .  648, 650 

Red  D  Line,  nature  of  its  Porto  Rican  business 650 

Moore,  R.  C,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1100-1103 

Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.'b  services  enumerated 1100 

Southern  Steamship  Co.  charges  the  same  rates  as  the  Merchants  &  Bliners 
Transportation  Co IIOO-IIOI 
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Moore,  R.  C,  a  witness,  teetunony  of— Continued.  P>se* 

Merchants  &  Miners'  Tran^rtation  Go.  charges  the  same  rate  to  all  shippers .     1103 
Moiy^an  Line.    {See  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Go.) 

Morgan  Sons,  Enoch,  d  Go.,  contract  (co|)y  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  A  Go 249 

Moree  Steamship  combination,  its  formation,  object,  and  disintc^[ration 695-700 

Mases,  I.E..  statement  concerning  inadequacy  of  shipping  facilities  between 

the  United  States  and  the  Argentine 234, 235 

Muchnic,  Charles  M.    (See  American  Liocomotive  Go.) 

Munson  Line,  Ai^entine  agreement,  not  a  party  to 419 

Aisentine,  }iiu>bile  service  to 292 

Believed  by  Mr.  Storey  to  be  acting  for  the  Brazil  conference  lines 19 

Caribbean  conference,  a  member  of. 321 

Colon,  a  party  to  rate  understanding  between  the  lines  in  the  American- 
Colon  trade 749 

Contracts  with  railroads 673-674 

Cuba,  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  in  the  American-Cuban  trade 652- 

653, 656-659 

Cuba,  contracts  with  shippers  in  the  American-Cuban  trade 653-654 

Cuba-New  York  service  of,  explained 652 

Fifhting  ships  alleged  to  have  been  run  out  of  New  Orleans  against  the 

Pan  American  Mail  Line 235-236 

Organization  and  services  of 651 

Tramp  steamship  service  of,  explained 558-562 

{See  (uso  Kellogg,  Chester  B.,  testimony  of,  651-675.) 

Murray,  Edward  F.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1271-1288 

Railroads  should  be  compelled  to  give  joint  and  through  rates  with  proper 

divisions  to  all  water  hues 1272 

Refusal  of  some  railroads  to  prorate,  or  give  the  same  division  as  given  to 

other  water  lines 1273-1274 

All-rail  and  rail-and-water  rat«e  in  the  Albany-New  YorkJ;rafiic. .  1279-1281, 1282 

Independent  lines  on  the  Hudson  River  enumerated 1281-1282 

Consolidated  lines  on  the  Hudson  River 1282 

Arbitrariee  allowed  to  the  HudsoA  River  lines  by  steamship  lines  operating 

in  the  New  York-Atlantic  coastwise  trade 1283-1288 

Water  rates  on  the  Hudson  River 1282 

The  Government  should  regulate  the  differentials  and  divisions  between 
rail  and  water  carriers 1285 

N. 

N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement 347-349, 351, 561-562 

N.  D.  L.  V.  freight  agreement  of  1894 592-594 

New  England,  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.'s  interest  in 

maintaining  the  supremacy  of 1093-1094, 1096-1099 

New  England  coast  trade,  independent  steamship  interests  in  the 1046-1052 

Rates  in  the  New  England-New  York  trade  described 103(^-1037 

{See  also  the  testimony  of  ('alvin  Austin,  1082-1090;  Benjamin  Campbell, 

1073-1081;  E.  G.  Buckland,  1028-1069,  1092-1100;  Charles  C.  Goodrich, 

1069-1072;  G.  S.  Hobbfl,  1090-1092;  portions  of  the  testimony  of  A.  H. 

Bull  and  E.  Bull.) 

New  England  Steamship  Co.,  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 

Hartford  Railroad  Co 1050-1051 

Earnings  of  its  lines 1078-1080 

Lines  controlled  by,  and  reasoiiH  for  acquiring 1031-1032, 

1032-1036, 1039-1040, 1043 

Organization  of 1073 

Services  of,  and  volume  of  traffic,  described 1073-1077 

New  England  Navigation  Co.,  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 

Hartford  Railroad  Co 1050-1051 

Merchants  &  Minora'  Transportation  Co.'s  voting  trust  agreement  with 

the 1052-1055, 1314-1316 

New  Orleans,  Hamburg  Lines  to,  withdrew  the  service  from  Brazil  to,  accorciing 

to  the  1908  agreement  between  the  conference  lines 177-178 

Rates  of  conference  lines  uniform  from  New  Orleans  as  regards  Brazilian 

trade 178-179 

Reasons  why  no  service  to  South  America  exists  from 291 

Sailings  to  or  from,  as  regards  Brazil,  not  regulated  by  the  New  York  con- 
ference        178 
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New  York,  an  open  port 367 

Docks  not  available  at 409 

Docks,  control  of 314-315, 40(M01 

Port  charges  at 314-315 

New  York  A  Baltimore  Line,  service  of 957 

New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. : 

Atlas  service  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  former  rate  agreement 

between,  in  the  Cuban  trade 51S-519 

Caribbean  conference,  member  of 321 

Cuba,  service  to 513-521 

Investments  in  Cuba  and  Mexico j 296 

New  York  &  La  Plata  Steamship  Co.,  Argentine  agreement,  a  party  to 417 

New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co.    (See  Grace  &  Co.,  W.  R.) 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. : 

Agreements,  not  a  party  to  any,  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade. .  631-^2, 637, 642-644 

Bull,  A.  H.,  former  connection  with  the  company 392, 629-630 

Bull,  A.  H.,  Steamship  Co.,  rate  war  between 1207-1208, 

1210-1214, 1216, 1217-1218 

Caribbean  conference,  a  member  of 321 

Formation  of  company,  explained 1208-1209 

Insular  Line,  no  agreement  between  the  companies  in  the  Porto  Rican 

trade 693,702 

Insular  Line,  relations  between  the  line 770-777, 1214-1216, 1218 

Oi^nization  and  nature  of  service 642-644, 645, 647 

Overtures  made  by  the  line  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade .      400 

Rate  war  in  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade  waged  by  the 398-399 

Swift  &  Co.,  contract  with,  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 632-634 

(See  also  Mooney,  Franklin  D.,  testimony  of,  629-651;  Porto  Rico.) 
New  York  and  South  America  Line: 

Nature  and  ownership  of  line 492-493 

Not  in  agreement  with  the  conference  lines 229, 278 

Rates  from  New  York  to  Bahia  Blanca .' 229 

(See  also  Ryan,  John  W.,  testimony  of,  492-499.) 
New  York  committee  of  steamship  company  representatives,  appointed  to 

keep  in  touch  with  the  committee's  investigation  under  H.  Res.  587. 986 

Report  of  the  committee  to  the  Cx)mmittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries 1367-1374 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Co.,  Eastern  Steamship  Corpo- 
ration, partly  owned  by  the 1049-1062, 1080 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  relations  between 1083-1086 

Eastern  Steamship  Corporation's  securities  owned  by  the 1082-1083 

Enumeration  of  steamsnip  lines  owned  by  the 1031, 1050-1051, 106S 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.  is  not  controlled  by  the 1055-1056 

Merchants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.,  securities  of  ownea  by  the 1052 

Operating  at  a  loss  on  its  pnysical  valuation 1059-1062, 1065-1067 

Profits  from  its  steamship  business 1056, 1078-1080 

Reasons  why  the  railroad  should  be  allowed  to  own  boat  lines 1093- 

1094, 1096-1099 

Terminals,  control  of  by  the,  discussed 1064-1065 

Volume  of  New  England's  water  trafiSc  handled  by  its  water  lines 1028- 

1031, 1032-1036, 1040-1045, 100^-1072 
Voting  trust  agreement  between  the  Merchant  &  Miners  Transportation 

Co.  and  the  New  England  Navication  Co 1052-1055, 1314-1316 

Water  lines  controlled  oy  the,  and  reasons  for  acquiring  the  same 1031- 

1036, 103^1040. 1043 
New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co.,  contract  (copy  of),  with  R.  P.  Houston  A  Co.  286-288 

Contract  with  Houston  line  in  the  Soutb  African  trade 271, 272 

Demand  for  equal  rates  to  South  Africa 313 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Tran9-Pacific Tariff  Bureau,  westbound,  a  party  to 884- 

886,887-889 
Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  bxanches), 

a  party  to 889-892,916-917 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  United  States  Shipping  0>.,  agreements  be- 
tween  358-366 

North  Atlantic  Passenger  Pool,  Atlantic  Transport  Co.  refused  membenhip  in 
the :...     U6I 
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North  Atlantic  trade,  agreements  in  the  American-Ncnth  European  trade. . .  557-568 

Competition  in  the 346 

Conferences  in  relation  to  the 548-549 

Continental  Europe,  freight  agreements  in  the  American  trade 591- 

594, 601-602, 604 

Philadelphia,  agreement  between  lines  operating  to  Manchester 212--218 

Rates  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam 

compared 351-852 

United  Kingdom,  frei^t  agreements  in  the  American  trade 577- 

681, 591, 597-601, 602-604, 606-607 

United  Kin^om,  passenger  agreements  in  the  American  trade 581-591 

(See  also  various  sections  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Baltic,  North  Continental 
Europe,    Mediterranean,    United    Kingdom;  agreements,    conferences, 
pools;  see  also  the  testimony  of  G.  S.  Jackson,  1288-1802;  P.  A.  S.  Frank- 
lin, 573-628;  Paul  Gottheil,  302-385;  J.  A.  McCarthy,  754-769;  F.  A. 
Meyer,  1302-1314;  W.  G.  Sickel,  642-669,  801-839.) 
North  Continental  Europe,  agreement  between  the  Hambuig-American  Line 
and  the  North  German  Lloyd  to  reserve  to  each  other,  respectively,  the  ports 
of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  as  regards  sailings  from  Amencan  ports  norm  of 

Savannah 560-561, 562-563 

Agreement  between  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  the  Holland 
American  Line,  and  the  Red  Star  Line  as  regards  westbound  traffic  from 

Dutch  and  Belgian  ports 602 

A^ement  G,  passenger  agreement  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Lines  and  the 

Red  Star  Line 348 

Agreement  M,  passenger  agreement  between  the  N.  D.  L.  V.  Lines  and  the 

Austro-Amencana 349 

N.  D.  L.  V  freight  agreement  of  1894 59^94 

N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement 347-349,561-662 

Rate  agreement  between  the  lines  from  French  ports  and  the  United  King- 
dom, as  regards  rates  for  the  Channel  xwrts 594 

Rate  agreement  between  the  Phoenix  Line,  International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Co.,  and  the  Red  Star  Line  in  the  trade  westbound  from  Antwerp. .      604 
Understanding  between  the  Holland-American  Line  and  the  Russian  East 
Asiatic  Steamship  Line  in  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Rotter- 
dam   346-347 

Understanding  between  the  American  Line,  Cunard  Line,  Red  Star  Line, 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Holland- American  Lhie,  Cie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique,  ana  the  White  Star  Line  in  the. North  Atlantic  westbound 

trade 1377-1380 

North  German  Lloyd,  agreement  with  the  Hamburg- Americtfh  Line  to  reserve 
to  each  other,  respectively,  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  as  regards  sail- 
ings from  American  ports  north  of  Savannah 560-561, 562-563 

Baltic,  nature  of  its  service  in  the  New  York-Baltic  trade 756 

Baltic  pool,  a  party  to 342-344, 759-763 

Brazilian-European  agreement,  a  party  to 15 

N.  D.  L.  V.  freight  agreement  of  1894,  a  party  to 592-594 

N.  D.  L.  y.  passenger  agreement,  a  party  to 347-849 

{See  aUo  Sickel,  W.  G.,  testimony  of,  657-568.) 

Norton  Line,  Argentine  agreement,  not  a  party  to 224, 

227, 258, 241, 276, 278, 280, 281, 419, 448-451, 464-466 

Hitch's,  A.  Unbelief  that  the  line  is  not  very  independent 122 

International  Harvester  Co.,  contract  between,  in  ^e  South  African  trade. .      871 

Nature  of  line 45^ 

Relation  to  other  lines  engaged  in  the  Argentine  Inde 417 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  contract  between,  in  the  South  African  trade 27 

Norway,  Mexico,  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  Baltic-American  trade,  in  relation  to 
tiie 342 

O- 

Ocean  Steamahip  Co.,  Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  westbound,  a  party  to.. .  884-886, 

887-889 
Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a 
party  to 889-892,916-917 
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Ocean  Steaznahip  Co.:  p»8b- 

American  Naval  Stpree  Co.  received  rebates  from  the 1317-1321 

London-Savannah  Naval  Stores  Co.'s  complaint  that  the  line  charged  dis- 
criminating rates 1192-1194 

Oil  Wells  Supply  Co.,  Hansa  Line,  contract  with  in  the  Java  trade 341 

Oelrichs  &  Co.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  k  Co 260,261 

Ownership,  American,  in  foreign  lines 296-297,328-329 

Orient,  agreement  between  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Toyo  Kisen 

Kaisha 880-884,885 

Agreement  regarding  the  trade  between  China,  Japan,  Manila,  the  Straits, 

and  the  Malabar  coast  to  the  United  States 326.329,427-428 

'*  Atlantic  ports  and  eastern  Asiatic  ports,  conference  within  the  pooling 

rules" 327-528,329,427-428 

Deferred  rebates  in  the  Far  East-American  trade 124, 879, 880, 906 

Hongkong  conference   (Trans-Pacific   Tariff   Bureau),  in  the  American- 
Oriental  trade,  eastbound 889-892, 916-917 

Japan  conference  (Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau),  in  the  American-Oriental 

trade,  eastbound 889-892,916-917 

Passenger  rate  understanding  in  the  American  trans-Pacific  traffic,  east- 
bound  and  westbound 893-894 

Pooling  agreement  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 

Far  East,  dated  AprU  13,  1905 326, 329,427-428, 462-464 

Rate    agreement    between    American    railroads    and    trans-Pacific    car- 
riers   881-883.917 

Rates   in   the   American-Oriental   trade,   eastbound,    manner  of  deter-   Page. 

mining 889-892 

Rates  in  Uie  American-Oriental  trade,  westbound,  manner  of  determin- 
ing  886-889 

Rates,  method  of  determining  in  the  Asiatic-American  trade 327 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau  in  the  American-Oriental  trade,  westbound. .  884-886, 

887-880 
Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.,  United  Fruit  Co.,  no  agreement  between,  in  the  Ameri- 
can-Central American  trade 750-751 

United  Fruit  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  between  the  com- 
panies   733-735, 795 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Trans- Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  westbound,  a  party  to 884- 

886, 887-889 
Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a 

party  to 889-892, 916-917 

Outerbridge,  A.  E.,  letter  and  exhibits  submitted  to  the  committee,  explana- 
tory of  the  rebate  system  and  other  conditions  in  the  New  York-Bermuda 

and  the  New  York-Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  trade 1391-1394 

Agreement  between  Messrs.  A.  E.  Outherbridge  and  the  agencies  of 
Middleton  &,  Co.,  American  Trading:  Co.,  and  A.  D.  Straus  A  Co. . .   1396-1397 

P. 

Pacific  coast,  agreement  between  the  lines  in  the  Calcutta-American  Pacific 

coast  trade,  governing  the  movement  of  gunnies 879-880 

Rates   in   the   American   Pacific   coast-Mexican   and   Central   American 

trade 865-866,867-872,874-875,876-877 

(For  the  trade  with   the  Orient  see  Orient;   Agreements;    Conferences; 
Pools.) 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  no  agreements  be- 
tween   878,906 

PtMcific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  agreement  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  California  <&  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  for  the  maintenance  of 

rates , 878-879 

Kosmofl  Line,  no  agreement  between,  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade.  866-872, 875-876 

Kosmos  Line,  tariffs  of  two  lines  compared 865-872 

London  Conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade  for  the  fixing  of 
rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York,  a  party  to  the. .  873-875 

MatBon  Line,  no  agreement  between,  in  the  Hawaiian  trade 924 

Mexican  and  Central  American  trade,  not  a  party  to  any  steamship  agree- 
ment in  the 864 

Ownership  of  the  line 864 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.'s  proposal  to  have  the  Pacific  Mail  raise  its 
coffee  rates  from  Central^merica  to  San  Francisco  on  a  parity  with  the 
rates  to  New  York 872-874, 875 
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Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. — Continued.  PaffB. 

Predicted  discontinuance  of  the,  reasons  for 899-901, 92^-924, 925-930 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  relations  between : 880-884, 886 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastbound  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches), 

a  party  to 889-892, 916-917 

(See  also  Schwerin,  R.  P.,  testimony  of,  864-930.) 
Package  freight,  control  of,  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  railroad-owned  boat  lines . . .     841, 

849, 858, 859 
Refusal  of  railroads  to  deliver  to  independent  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes .. .      842 

Movement  of,  on  the  Great  Lakes 846 

Palmer,  Bradley  W.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1325-1355 

Joseph  di  Giorgio's  testimony  relative  to  the  United  Fruit  Co.  refuted. .  1325-1353 
Relations  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co. .  .  1327-1336 

Organization  of  the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co 1337 

Relations  between  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hambuig- American  Line 

explained 1344-1352, 1354 

Pan  American  Mail  Line,  Barber's  (Herbert)  testimony  concerning 420-421,439 

Brazilian  aid  offered  to  the 9-10 

DaniePs,  Lorenzo,  testimony  concerning 236 

Deferred  rebate  system  prevented  line  from  obtaining  Brazilian  cargo 

northbound 18, 23, 24 

Gerhard's,  Paul  F.,  testimony  concerning 269 

Gottheil's,  Paul,  testimony  concerning 305-309 

Nature  and  organization  of 5-6, 86 

Offer  of  lower  rates  than  the  conference  lines  charged  secured  no  Brazilian 

cargo  northbound 36 

Opposition  steamers  of  the  Munson  and  Lamport  &  Holt  lines  opposed  the 

line 19 

Reasons  for  its  failure 290-291 

Sickel's,  W.  G.,  testimony  concerning 546 

Size  and  number  of  vessels 32 

Panama,  west  coast  of  South  America,  relation  between  the  lines  operating  to 

and  from  Panama 534 

(See  also  Colon;  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.) 

Panama  Canal  tolls 901-903 

Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  agreement  with  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Cali- 
fornia &  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.,  for  the  maintenance  of  rates 878-879 

American-Hawaiian  Line  maintains  rates  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

seaboards,  at  the  instance  of  the 879 

Oaribbean  Conference,  a  member  of 321, 322 

Colon,  understanding  with  the  lines  operating  in  the  New  York-Colon 

traffic 533-534,749 

Discriminating  rates  charged  by  the  line  prior  to  1910 1263 

Ix>ndon  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade  for  the  fixing  of 

rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York,  a  party  to  the. .  873-875 
Rate  understanding  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  Hamburg-American  Line, 

and  the  Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co 712 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  asked  by  the  Government  line  to  raise  its 
coffee  rates  from  Central  America  to  San  Francisco  on  a  parity  with  the 

rates  to  New  York 872-874,  875 

P^j^ns  Trading  Co.,  contract  (copjr  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co 246-247 

Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.,  Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  report  of. 

relative  to  the 987-994 

Peru,  desire  for  an  independent  American  steamship  line 14 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  The  Prince  Line  et  al 1 57-168 

Petition  and  exhibits  in  United  States  of  America,  petitioner,  v.  American- 
Asiatic  Steamship  Co.  and  others,  defendants 325 

Philadelphia,  agreement  between  lines  operating  from  Philadelphia  to  Man- 
chester   212-213 

Ownership  of  piers 368 

Philadelphia   &   Gulf   Steamship    Co.,    construction    of  ships  in  American 

yards,  attempts  to  prevent  the  line  from  doing  so 953-957 

Effort  by  Atlantic  coast  lines  to  prevent  the  sale  of  its  stock  by  the 931, 933 

Effort  by  A.  G.  W.  I.  interests  to  prevent  the  purchasing  of  ships  by  the.  931-933 

Insurance,  discrimination  against  the  company  in  the  matter  of 941,  967-969 

Manifests  of  the  company  secured  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Co * 934-941,941-943 
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Philadelphia  A  Gulf  Steamship  Co. — Continued. 

Qtgan  izat ipn  of  the 930-93 1 

Southern  Steamship  Co.'s  oppoeition  9hipe 933 

Southwestern  Tariff  Committee,  membership  in  denied  to  the 944-850, 

950-951, 100(^-1007 
Terminal  facilities  at  Charleston,  difficulty  of  securing  owing  to  opposition 

of  the  Clyde  and  Moigan  Line  interests 951-953 

(See  also  Groves,  F.  S.,  testimony;  of,  930-974.) 
Philadelphia-Port  Ajatonia  trade,  United  Fruit  Co.  and  Atlantic  Fruit  Steam- 
ship Co.,  change  same  rates  in  the 749-750 

Philadelphia  Transatlantic  Line,  London  Westbound  Conference  a  party  to. .  57^-577 
Phoenix  Line,  i^reement  with  the  International  Mercantile  Marmq  Co.  and 

the  Red  Star  Lme  in  the  trade  westbound  from  Antwerp 604 

Pools,  advantages  of 181-182, 283, 442-445,  767;  975-976, 1018-1022, 1367-1369 

Africa — 

South  and  East  African  agreements 244-245, 

272,  283, 316,  429, 451-453,  455-456, 1387-1388 

New  York  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  agreement 546-547, 

552-554, 838. 137^-1377, 1383-1384 

Australia,  New  York  and  Australian  agreement 318, 459-460, 1385-1386 

Asia — 

Pooling  agreement  between  the  lines  operating  between  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East,  dated  April  13,  1905..     326, 

327, 329-330, 427-428 
"The  Atlantic  ports  and  Eastern  Asiatic  ports,  conference  within  the 

pooling  rules  " 327-328,  329-^330, 427-428 

Baltic,  Baltic  pool  agreement 342-344,  759-763, 1375-1376 

Brazil — 

In  the  outward  business 165, 176-177, 179,  242,  267 

In  the  homeward  business 165 

Pooling  agreement  of  1908 160-161,166-168 

Pooling  a^eement  of  1909 161 

Termination  of  pooling  agreements 168. 169 

Caribbean  Sea — 

Agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Ro>'al  Mail 

Steam  Packet  Co •. 524-531 

Haiti— 

In  tlie  trade  to  and  from  New  York 320 

India,  pooling  arrangement  between  the  direct  lines  operating  between 

New  York  and  India 334-335, 138fr-X387 

Java,  pooling  arrangement  between  the  direct  lines  operating  to  and  from 

New  York 340 

North  Atlantic  traffic — 

N.  D.  L.  V.  freight  agreement  of  1894 592-594 

Passenger  agreements  in  the 581-591 

Port  Antonio,  United  Fruit  Go.  and  Atlantic  Fruit  Steamship  Co.  charge  same 

rates  from  Philadelphia  to 74^750 

Port  Limon,  asreements  between  the  Hambuig  American  Line  and  the  Rojral 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  as  regards 526, 527, 528-530 

Porto  Rico,  agreements,  none  eiusting  between  the  lines  operating  to  and  from 

New  York 631-632,637,642-644,693,702 

Bull's  (A.  H.)  proposal  to  effect  an  agreement  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican 

trade 630.647 

Charter  agreement  between  the  Insular  Line  and  Luckenback  (E.  F.)  as 

regards  tlie  Porto  Rican  trade 701 

Chartering  of  boats,  difficulty  of,  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 1112-1113 

Contracts  with  shippers  in  tne  Porto  Rican  trade 632-637, 

649-650, 693, 702, 706-707 

Deferred  rebates 202, 1209 

Lines  trading  to,  enumeration  of 631 

New  Orleans,  traffic  between  explained 646 

New  Orleans  and  Galveston  rates  to,  compared 1111-1113, 1114-1115 

Railroads,  no  agreements  with  steamship  Imes  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade.  648, 650 

Rate  war  between  the  Insular  Line  and  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Co 690, 

702,  708-709 

Rate  war  between  the  Insular  and  Red  D  Lines 689, 690-691, 692, 707-708 

Rate  wars  in  the  New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 638-639, 

651,  692, 693, 694, 706-707, 1207-1210, 1210-1214, 1216, 1217-1218 
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Porto  Bico— Continued.  ?»«•• 

Rates  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to^  compared 400 

Rates  charged  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade 634-638, 639-641, 648-649 

Red  D  Line,  nature  of  its  Porto  Rican  business 650 

Tonnage  (freight),  growth  of,  in  outward  trade 694-695 

(Su  aUo  the  testimony  of  A.  H.  Bull,  346-391,  1207-1223;  E.  M.  Bull, 
500-517,  769-783;  C.  F.  Curtis,  684-711;  F.  D.  Mooney,  629-661.) 

Postal  service  to  Brazil  as  explained  by  Sidney  Story 7-8, 26 

Preferential  duties,  Brazil  grants  preferential  duties  m  favor  of  American  prod- 
ucts   10,11,52,90,130 

Preston.  Andrew  A.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 711-744 

United  Fruit  Co.,  organization  of 712, 71^-721 

United  Fruit  Co.,  not  a  party  to  any  pooling  agreement 712 

United  Fruit  Co.,  rate  understanding  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 

Line,  Hamburg- American  Line,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. . .      712 
United  Fruit  Co.,  extent  and  nature  of  transportation  and  business  inter- 
ests  712-718, 723,  729, 730-732, 741-742 

United  Fruit  Co.,  constituent  companies  of  w 718-721, 740-741 

Independent  companies  in  the  banana  businev^s  enumerated 72 1 , 

725-727,  732-733,  737-738, 740 

Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  relation  to  the  United  Fruit  Co 721-725, 730 

Tropical  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  relation  to  the  United  Fruit  Co 730, 737 

Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  to  the  United  Fruit 

Co 733-736 

Hubbard  Zemurray  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  to  the  United  Fruit 

Co 733,735-737,738 

Vaccaro  Bros.,  relations,  past  and  present,  to  the  United  Fruit  Co 739-740 

United  Fruit  Co..  ownerenip  and  aistribution  of  its  stock 742-743, 744 

Exhibit  preparea  by,  showmg  the  total  importations  of  bananas  into  the 

United  States,  and  the  proportion  carried  by  the  United  Fruit  Co 980-985 

Prince  Line,  Argentine  conference,  a  party  to 224, 276, 417 

Brazilian-American  agreement,  a  party  to 121 ,  238 

Brazilian-European  agreement,  a  party  to 15, 16 

(!)offee  cargoes  carried  by  the  line  from  Brazil  to  New  York 571-573 

Contracts  with  shippers 246-261 

Copy  of  memorandum  of  the  Brazilian  1908  agreement  for  the  regulation  of 

the  traffic  to  and  from  the  United  States 165-168 

Copy  of  memorandum  of  the  1908  pooling  agreement  in  the  American- 
Brazilian  trade 166-168 

Gerhard,  Paul  F.,  testimony  of,  concerning  the 237-270 

Knott,  James,  managing  owner  of  the 268 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  Prince  Line  and  others 157-168 

South  African  conference,  a  member  of 147-148, 243, 271, 452 

Profits  of  steamship  companies 295, 296 

Pktxrating,  refusal  of  railroads  to  prorate  with  certain  steamship  lines  on  the 

Atlantic  coast 400, 502-517 

Puerto  Barrios,  agreement  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Royal 

Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  as  regards 526-527,528-530 

Purcell,  Joseph,  a  witness,  testimony  of 60-85 

Nature  of  the  deferred  rebate  system  to  which  his  firm  is  a  party. . . : 61-62, 

66, 67,  69-70,  71, 75,  76 
Reasons  why  he  does  not  ship  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro. .  63, 64, 65, 67, 71, 76, 77, 78 

Advantages  of  the  conference  lines*  service  explained 63, 68, 76 

Manner  of  handling  his  business  explained 68, 69, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76 

Identifies  the  rebate  circular  offered  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Story .    69 

Method  of  chartering  boats  explained 71 

Hard,  Rand  &  Co.,  agents  for  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  at  Victoria,  Brazil.        79 
Coirespondence  between  Hard,  Rand  &  Co.  and  the  Brazilian  conference 
lines  regarding  an  increase  in  freigh  rates  without  due  notice  as  com- 
pared with  European  importers 80-83 

Q. 

Quebec  Steamship  Co.,  Barbados ^  passenger  agreement  with  the  Booth  Line  and 

the  liamport  <&  Holt  Line  m  the  W  ew  York-Barbados  traffic 629 

Rebates  granted  by  the,  in  the  trade  from  New  York  to  Bermuda,  Guade- 
loupe, and  Martinique 1391-1394 
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Railroads,  agreements  with  foreign  Bteamship  lines 366-^67 

Argentina,  agreements  with  water  lines,  none  in  the  trade  to 279 

Bulk  freight  on  the  Great  Lakes  controlled  by  the 1225-1227. 

1229-1230, 1231, 1236.  1238-1239 
Differentials  between  rail  and  water  carriers  controlled  by  the  railroads  in 

the  Atlantic  coast  trade 1018 

Differentials,  necessity  for  rate  differentials  between  rail  and  water  lines. .  958-901 

North  Atlantic  steamship  companies,  relations  of  railroads  to  the 619-621 

Ownership  of  competitive  water  lines. .  961, 1093-1094, 1096-1099, 1140-1141, 1261 
Package  freight,  control  of,  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  railroad-owned  boats ...     841, 

849, 858, 859, 1224-1225, 1239 
Package  freight,  control  of,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  railroads  and  certain 

steamship  companies 501 

Package  freight,  refusal  to  deliver  to  independent  boat  lines  on  the  Great 

lAkes 842 

Panama  Canal  tolls,  attitude  of  the  railroads  on 901-903 

Porto  Rico,  no  agreements  with  steamship  lines  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade.  648, 650 

Prorating,  agreements  with  foreign  steaxnship  lines  to  prorate 330-331 

Prorating,  (fivisions  in  through  rail-and-water  rates  as  between  railroads 
and  steamship  lines  should  be  regulated  by  the  Government.  1144, 1272, 1285 

Prorating,  eastern  railroads  prorating  with  steamship  lines 1167-1172, 

1189-1191, 1197-1198, 1204 
Prorating,  refusal  to  prorate  with  independent  steamship  lines  on  the 

Atlantic  coast 400, 401-402, 502-517 

Prorating,  refusal  to  prorate  with  independent  water  lines  on  package  freight.      405 
Prorating,  refusal  of  railroads  serving  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  to  interchange 

traffic  on  through  divisions 1131 

Prorating,  refusal  to  give  the  same  division  in  through  rates  to  all  all-water 

Unes 1273-1274 

Rates,  railroads  should  be  prohibited  from  charging  more  for  the  same 
service   on  water-borne    commodities   than    they    charge   on    all-rail 

traffic 1228-1229,1235-1237 

Rates,  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  charge  the  same  rate  from  interior 

points  to  the  seaboard  to  all  steamship  companies 414, 

846, 961-962, 1005, 1007-1008, 1106, 1219-1222, 1272 

Terminal  facilities,  control  of,  on  the  Atlantic  coast 400-401 

Terminal  facilities,  control  of,  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 843-844, 

845-846, 848-849,  850-851,  860, 1225-1227 
Terminal  facilities,  refusal  to  give  independent  lines  equal  treatment  in 

the  case  of 1296,1299 

Terminal  facilities,  when  owned  by  railroads  should  be  made  equally  avail- 
able to  all  steamship  lines 1219-1220, 1222, 1261-1263, 1312 

Source  of  their  revenues  should  be  accounted  for 1240 

Tampa,  relations  between  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  operating  to 

and  from  Tampa,  and  the  effect  of  these  relations 989-991 

Texas,  understanding  with  steamship  lines  as  to  the  division  of  traffic 

moving  to  Texas  points 1105, 1187-1189 

Trans- Pacific  carriers*  agreements  with  American  railroads 881-883, 917 

United  States  Shipping  Oo.'s  agreements  with  railroads 358-365 

Ramsay,  Robert,  letters  addressed  to  the  committee  replying  to  the  testimony 

of  G.  S.  Jackson  and  F.  A.  Meyer 1323, 1324 

Rate  wars,  disadvantages  of 1363 

Lone  Star  Line's  rate  war  in  the  Texas  trade 1105-1106, 1131 

Porto  Rican  trade,  in  the 1207-1214, 1216, 1217-1218 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.'s  rate  war  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1106- 

1108, 1132 

Trieste-Montreal  passenger  traffic,  in  the 1253, 1257 

Rates,  Africa  (South),  American  and  European  rates  to,  on  a  parity 313-314, 316 

Africa  (South),  method  of  determining  rates  in  the  New  Yorfc- Afncan  trade . .      429 

Uniformity  of  rates  from  New  York  to 452, 453 

Argentina,  method  of  determining  rates  in  the  trade  to  New  York 418 

Rates  from  New  York  and  Europe  to,  compared 100, 

130-131, 156, 191-193, 206, 268, 276, 277, 431-432 

Rates  (passenger)  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  compared 219-220 

Rates  to  Bahia  Blanca  from  the  United  States 495 

Rates  to  New  York  and  Europe  compared 222-223 
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Atlantic  coast  trade,  port- to-port  rates  of  the  conference  lines  in  the. .  1017, 1018 

Manner  of  determining,  in  the 1000-1008 

Portrto-port  and  rail-and-water  rates  in  the,  maoner  of  fixing  and 

chaigmg 1160-1172 

Rate  cutting  in  the 1009-1011,1012 

Rate  wars  in  the 1009-1012,1012-1013 

Australia,  American  and  European  rates  to,  on  a  parity 457, 458-459 

Method  of  determining  in  the  New  York- Australian  trade 317, 457 

Uniformity  of  rates  from  New  York  to 204 

Brazil,  American  and  European  rates  to  Brazil  compared 51, 

89, 90, 130-131, 155, 191-193,  20^212, 431-432 

Method  of  determining  rates  in  the  Brazilian- American  trade 184- 

194, 204-205, 205-212, 215 

Coffee  rates  from  Brazil  to  New  York 77,88,89,976-978 

Rates  (passen^r)  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  compared 219-220 

Uniformity  ofrates  from  New  York  to 204 

C'aribbean  ports,  American  rates  to  the 539-541 

Cotton  rates  from  Galveston ,  manner  of  determining  in  the  foreign  trade .  1 139-1140 

Differentials  between  rail  and  water  lines,  necessity  for 958-961 

Differentials,  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  allow  competitive  water 

lines  to  chaige  effective 1023-1024, 1222, 1285 

Discrimination  in  rates  between  shippers  should  be  prohibited 33, 

135,  619,  625, 918, 964-966, 966-967, 1026, 1192, 1322-1323 
Divisions  in  through  rail-and-water  rates,  as  between  railroads  and  steam- 
ship lines,  should  be  regulated  by  the  Government 1144, 1272, 1285 

Galveston,  from  and  to  foreign  porta,  all  uniform 1119 

Great  Lakes,  bulk  freight  rates  on  the 853-855, 859, 860, 1 225-1227, 1231 

Coal  and  ore  rates  fixed  by  the  producing  companies 853-854 

Differential  between  rail  and  water  rates 842, 843, 860-861 

Package  freight  rates  on  the 841-842, 843, 844,  850,  859, 860, 1224-1225 

Rail  and  water  rates  compared 839 

Hamburg-American  Line's  method  of  determining  rates  between  America 

and  Europe 822-825 

Hudson  River  traffic,  rates  in  the 1279-1281,1282 

India,  method  of  determining  rates  in  the  American  trade 335, 338-339 

Uniformity  of  rates  from  New  York  to 335 

Mallory  and  Morgan  Lines,  port-to-port  rates  in  the  Texas  traffic  of  the.  1135-1136 
Minimum  and  maximum  rates,  governmental  establishment  of  such  rates 

and  Government  supervision  of  port- to-port  rates 960, 1011- 

1020, 1022, 1094-1095, 1099, 1123, 1128, 1141-1144, 1148, 
1150,1151-1152,1154,1196-1197,1218-1219,  1222,  1261 

New  England-New  York  trade,  rates  in  the,  explained 1036 

New  York  and  Baltimore  rates  to  Europe  compared 1290 

North  Atlantic  trade,  excessive  ocean  rates  in  the 1377-1380 

Rates  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam 

compared 351-352 

Ocean  rates,  great  rise  in,  explained 801-814, 815-825, 827-829 

Orient,  method  of  determining  rates  in  the  Asiatic- American  trade 327 

Port- to-port  rates,  filing  and  governmental  supervision  of  the  same 33, 

118,  381-384,  414,  511,  617-619,  621-622,  628,  702,  710,  764-766,  767,  777- 
780,  782,  897,  908,  912-920,  966,  1254-125.'),  1299-1302,  1311,  1321-1323 

Published  rates  to  be  filed,  and  charging  of  the  same  to  be  enforced 33, 

135, 1026-1027 

Rail  rates,  effect  of  water  transportation  on 911 

Railroads  should  be  prohibited  from  charging  more  for  the  same  serwe  on 

water-borne  commodities  than  they  charge  on  all-rail  traffic 1228- 

1229, 1235-1237 

Relation  of  steamship  conferences  to  the  recent  rise  in  o<^'ean  rates 802- 

814,815-825,827-829 

Rise  in  ocean  grain  rates,  reasons  for 855-857 

South  America,  rates  on  cement  to 89, 90, 93, 102 

South  America,  west  coast  of,  rate^  from  the  United  States  to 129, 

134,426,493-494 
Tampa,  port-to-port  and  rail-and-water  ratej  analyzed  as  regards  the  port 
of  Tampa 992-993 

84151— VOL  2—13 45 
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Rate0— Continued . 

Texas,  all-rail  and  rail-and-water  ratefl  from  the  Central  Stated  to  Texas   !*•«•• 

pointu 1 104-1109 

Rates  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1242-1248 

Rates  in  the  Texas  traffic  explained ....  1169-1172, 1187-1191, 1197-1198, 1204 

Rail  and  rail-and -water  rates  in  the  Texan  trade  explained 1129- 

1131, 1132-1133, 1134-1139 
Through  bill^  of  lading  from  interior  points  should  specify  the  rates  of 
freight  which  pertain  to  the  seaboard  and  tho.se  which  pertain  to  the 

water  haul 118, 414, 511 

Rating  associations  in  the  Atlantic  coast  trade,  functions  of 1162- 

1167, 1177-1180, 1203-1204, 1204-1205 

Raymond,  U.  II.,  a  witnass,  tajtimony  of 1154-1175,1177-1203 

Development  of  the  operations  of  the  Clyde  and  Mallorv  lines 1155-1156 

General  nature  of  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trade  discussed  as  being  such  that 

no  additional  services  are  warranted 1156-1158, 1186 

Atlantic,  Gulf  &  West  Indies  Steamship  Co.  oi^^uized  to  effect  economv 

and  not  to  eliminate  competition 1158-1159, 1180-1181, 1185-1186 

Steamship  services  on  the  Atlantic  coast  described 1159 

Relations  between  the  Mallory  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.  explained 1159- 

1162, 1175 
Manner  of  fixing  and  charging  port- to-port  and  rail-and- water  rates  on  the 

Atlantic  coast 1160-1172 

Rating  associations  and  their  functions 1162- 

1167, 1177-1180, 1203-1204, 1204-1205 
Prorating  with  eastern  railroads  discussed. .  1167-1172, 1189-1191, 1197-1198, 1204 

Rates  in  the  Texas  traffic  explained 1169-1172, 1187-1191, 1197-1198, 1204 

L'Hommedieu's  (H.   L.)  testimony  as  regards  the  Gulf  Steamship  Co. 

refuted 1172-1174,1177,1199-1203 

Relations  between  the  A.  G.  W.  I .  and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation. .     1181 

Reasons  why  the  Clyde  Line  purchased  the  Southern  Steamship  Co 1182 

Purchase  of  the  Brunswick  Steamship  Co.'s  vesseb  bv  the  A.  G.  W.  1 1182- 

1183, 1186 
Organization  and  ownership  of  the  Texas  City  Steamship  Co.  by  the 

A.  G.  W.  1 1184 

Understanding  between  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  for  the  division  of 

traffic  in  the  Texas  trade 1187-1189 

Discrimination  in  rates  should  be  prohibited 1192 

London-Savannah  Naval  Stores  Co.'s  complaint  that  the  Clyde  Line  and 

the  Ocean  Steamship  (\).  charged  discriminating  rates  discussed 1192-1194 

Contracts  with  shippers  which  are  discriminatory  in  character 1192-1195 

Terminals,  control  of.  by  the  Clyde  Line  at  Charleston  explained  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Grove's  tostimony 1196-1197 

Opposed  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates 1198-1199 

Expense  of  publishing  tariffs 1204 

Rebates.     {See  Deferred  rebates.) 

Rebating  to  shippers  should  be  prohibited 33, 

135, 619,  625,  918, 964-966, 966-967, 1026, 1192, 1322-1323 
Recommendations  of  witnesses  dealing  with  governmental  regulation  of  water 
carriers,  and  concerning: 

General  conditions  surrounding  foreign  water  carriers 54-56, 

381-384, 1371-1372, 1373-1374 
Agreements  between  steamship  lines  in  restraint  of  trade,  prohibition  of. .       33, 

35,  57,  780, 1021, 1140 

Filing  of  all  steamship  agreements  with  the  Government  for  approval 33, 

135,  384,  414,  549-551,  619,  626-627,  766-777,  907,  908,  911-912,  916, 
920-922, 1020, 1126, 1128, 1254-1255, 1256, 1260, 1269-1270, 1296, 1311 

Agreements  between  stoamship  lines,  legalization  of 703- 

705,  709-711,  767,  907,  908-909, 911-912, 913, 920-922, 1018, 
1022,  1024,  1122-1123,  1250-1254,   1256,  1257-1259,  1260 

Canals  doing  an  interstate  business,  Federal  supervision  of 1222 

Cargo  space,  discrimination  between  shippers  m  the  matter  of  cargo  spsu^e 

to  be  pr(.hibited 33,  35,  625.  782-783, 897-898 

Deferred  rebates,  prohibition  of 33, 35, 56, 76,  87,  88, 135, 384, 626 

Fighting  ships,  use  of  such  ships  through  agreement  among  steamship  lines 
should  be  prohibitivi 1021, 1257, 1313 
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Becommendatioiui  of  witnesses  dealing  with  governmental  regulation  of  water 
carrieis,  and  concerning — Continued. 
ForeifiTi  steamship  companies  should  be  required  to  establish  themselves    P&co- 

under  our  law J2»7, 1298, 1311 

International  conference,  calling  of  such  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 

framing  uniform  laws  on  deferred  rebates  and  pooling 59, 

1250-1254, 1256, 1257-1259, 1260 

Lighterage  companies  should  be  regulated  by  the  Government 1322 

Rates,  minimum  and  maximum,  governmental  establishment  of  such  rates 

and  Government  supervision  of  port-to-port  rates 960, 

1011,  1020,  1022,  1094-1095,   1099,  1123,  1128,  1141-1144, 

1148-1150, 1151-1152, 1154, 1196-1197, 1218-1219, 1222, 1261 

Port-to-port  rates,  filing  and  governmental  supervision  of  the  same..  33, 118, 

381-384, 414, 511, 617-619, 621-622,  628,  702, 710, 

764-766,  767,  777-780,  782,  897,  908,  91^920, 

966,   1254,   1255,    1299-1302,    1311,    1321-1323 

Published  ratee  to  be  filed,  and  charging  of  the  same  to  be  enforced. .   33, 

135, 1026-1027 
Effective  differentials,  railroads  should  be  compelled  to  allow  com- 
petitive steamboat  lines  to  charge 960-961, 1023-1024, 1222, 1285 

Divisions  in  through  rail-and-water  rates  as  between  railroads  and 

steamship  lines  should  be  regulated  by  the  Government. .  .1144, 1272, 1285 
Railroads  snould  be  prohibited  from  charging  more  for  the  same  serv- 
ice on  water-borne  commodities  than  they  charge  on  all-rail  tnd£c .  1228- 

1229, 1236-1237 
Railroads  should  be  compelled  to  charge  the  same  rate  from  interior 

points  to  the  seaboard  to  all  steamship  companies 414, 

846, 961-062, 1005, 1007-1008, 1106, 1219-1222, 1272 

Railroad  ownership  of  competitive  water  lines 961, 

1093-1094, 1096-1099, 1140-1141, 1261 

Railroads  should  be  required  to  account  the  source  of  their  revenues 1240 

Rebating  to  and  discriminating  between  shippers  to  be  prohibited 33, 

136,  619, 625, 918, 964-966, 966-967, 1026, 1192, 1322-1323 
Shippers  should  be  given  the  ri^ht  to  designate  the  water  or  rail  line  over 

wnich  their  freight  is  to  be  shipped 33, 118 

Terminal  facilities  of  railroads  to  he  made  equallv  available  to  all  steam- 
ship lines 1219-1220, 1222, 1261-1263, 1312 

Terminal  facilities,  necessity  of  governmental  reeulation  of 1238, 1240-1242 

Through  bills  of  lading  from  an  interior  point  should  specify  the  rates  of 
ireignt  which  pertain  to  the  seaboard  and  those  which  pertain  to  the 

water  haul 118, 414, 511 

Unnecessary  steamship  lines  in  any  trade,  establishment  of  such  lines 

should  be  prohibitea 1126 

List  of  recommendations  furnished  to  the  committee  by  A.  H.  Bull 1390 

Red  D  Line,  Caribbean  conference,  a  member  of  the 321 

Insular  Line,  rate  war  between,  in  the  Porto  Rican  trade.  689, 690, 691, 692, 707-708 

Porto  Rico,  nature  of  its  Porto  Rican  business 403-404, 650 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line,  agreement  between,  in  the  Venezue- 

.  Ian  trade 322-323 

Royal  Duteh  West  India  Mail  Line,  agreement  with,  in  the  trade  to  and 

from  Curasao 323 

Red  Star  Line,  agreement  G,  a  party  to 348 

Agreement  with  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Oo.  and  the  Holland- 
American  Line  as  regards  the  westbound  traffic  from  Duteh  and  Belgian 

ports 602 

Agreement  with  the   Phoenix    Line  and  the   International   Mercantile 

Marine  Co.  as  regards  the  westbound  trade  from  Antwerp 604 

N.  D.  L.  V.  freight  agreement  of  1894,  a  party  to 592-594 

N.  D.  L.  V.  passenger  agreement,  a  party  to 347-349 

Understanding  between  the  American  Line,  Cunard  Line,  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line,  Holland-American  Line,  Cie.  G^n6rale  Transatlantique,  and 

the  AVhite  Star  Line  in  the  North  Atlantic  westbound  trade 1377-1380 

Rio  Tramway  Co.,  contract  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  Bmeilian 

trade 202 

River  Plate,  a^preement  between  the  Barber  Line,  Houston  Line,  Norton  Line, 
American  Rio  Plata  Line,  and  the  Lamport  <fc  Holt  Line  governing  the  trade 
from  New  York  to  the 156,  225, 226, 227, 228,  241, 276, 278, 281, 448-451, 454-465 
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River  Plate — Contmued. 

Acreement  between  the  Barber  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  and  the  Houston 

Line  governing  the  trade  from  the  River  Plate  to  New  York 418 

Passenger  agreements,  none  in  the  American- River  Plate  trade 224 

(See  alSo  Argentina.) 
Rotterdam,  understanding  between  the  Holland- American  Line  and  the  Rus- 
sian East  Asiatic  Steamwip  Line  in  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Rotter- 
dam  346-^7 

Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  report  of  the &51, 90&-9O9 

Report  relative  to  special  rates  granted  the  Standard  Oil  Go 267 

Rejport  on  the  advantages  of  steamship  agreements 368-381 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Line,  Curasao,  agreement  with  Red  D  Line  in  the 

trade  to  and  from  Cura^o 323 

Punch,  Edye  &  Go.  representing  the  New  York  service  of  the  line 302 

Haiti,  agreement  with  the  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line 

governing  the  traflSc  from  and  to  New  York 320-321, 521-^23 

Tnnidad,  party  to  freight  agreement  in  the  Trinidad-New  York  trade.  173-175, 324 
Venezuela,  understanding  with  the  Red  D  Line  in  the  Venezuelan  trade. 322-323 
^yal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Go.j  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line, 

former  a^^reement  between,  in  the  New  York-Havana  trade 520 

Brazilian-European  agreement,  a  party  to  the 15, 16 

Colon,  a  party  to  the  rate  understanding  between  the  lines  in  the  American- 
Colon  trade 533-534,749 

Colombia,  a  party  to  a  rate  underatanding  in  the  American-Colombian 

trade 746-747 

Cuba,  service  of  the  line  to 518, 520 

Expansion  of  the  line 814 

Hambuig- American  Line,  agreements  between,  as  regards  the  American 
trade   with  Jamaica,  Colombia,   Colon,   Puerto  Barrios,   Port  Limon, 

Trinidad,  Haiti,  and  Grenada 525-531 

Lamport  &  Holt  Line  absorbed  by  the 17, 50, 90, 91 

Lonoon  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade  for  the  fixing 
of  rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York,  a  party  to 

the 873-875 

Lloyd  Brazileiro,  rumor  of  attempt  by  the  Royal  Mail  Line  to  absorb  the. .        17 
Quebec  Steamship  Co.  (Ltd.),  relations  between  the  lines  as  regards  the 

rebate  system  in  the  New  York-Bermuda  trade 1392 

Rate  understanding  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  United 

Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line 712 

Trinidad  aereement,  party  to 173-175, 324 

Understanding  between  lines  operating  in  the  American-Central  American 

and  Mexican  trade,  a  party  to  the 535 

Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  service  of  the  line  in  the  New  York- 
Rotterdam  trade 344 

Understanding  with  the  Holland-American  Line  in  the  trade  between  New 

York  and  Rotterdam 346-347 

Ryan,  John  W.,  a  witness,    testimony  of 492-499 

Nature  and  ownership  of  the  New  York  &  South  America  Line 492-493 

Rates  charged  by  the  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  the  west  coast  of 

South  America 493-494 

Relations  between  the  lines  operating  from  New  York  to  t^e  west  coast  of 

South  America 493 

Bahia  lilaiica,  rates  to,  explained 495 

Tonnage  carried  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America 495-496 

Barber  Line,  reasons  w^hy  it  withdrew  from  the  west  coast  trade 496 

Isthmian  Steamship  Line,  nature  and  ownership  of 497-498 

S. 

Santo  Domingo.  Atlas  Service  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  no  agreement 

with  the  Clycie  Steamship  Line  concerning  its  ports 523-524 

Clyde  Steamship  Co. ,  no  agreement  reserving  its  ports  to  the 320-321 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.,  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  affecting  Santo  Do- 
ming   '. 645-646 

Scandinavian -American  Line,  Baltic  Pool,  a  party  to  the 342-344,  759-763 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  representing  the  American  service  of  the  line 302 

Hafnia  Line,  community  of  interest  between 758 

Nature  of  its  service  in  the  American- Baltic  trade 757 

{See  also  McCarthy,  J.  A.,  testimony  of,  754-769.) 
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Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  coastwise  freight  conference  denies  member-   Fag»- 

flhiptothe 1002-1006 

Effect  of  line  on  rates  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1243 

Organization  and  service  of 994-996 

Piirpose  of  establishing  the  line 1110 

Reasons  for  its  survivw 1152 

(See  also  Warfield,  E.,  testimony  of,  994-1027.) 
8eebiBX)g[  Line,  rate  competition  with  the  United  Fruit  Go.  in  the  Mobile- 
Jamaica  trade 750 

Schwarz,  Julius  C.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 1317-1323 

Rebates  granted  by  the  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  to  the  American  Naval  Stores 

Co 1317-1321 

Port-to-port  rates  should  be  supervised 1321-1323 

Discrimination  in  rates  should  be  prohibited 1322-1323 

Lighterage  companies  should  be  regulated 1322 

Schwerin,  R.  P.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 864-930 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  ownership  of 864 

No  agreement  between  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  and  the  other  Lines 

operating  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  to  Mexico  and  Central  America 864 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co.,  has  a  traffic  arrangement  with   the 

Mexican  National  Steamship  Co 864 

Kosmos  Line's  tariff  compared  with  that  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

in  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  trade 865-872 

Rates   in   the  American   Pacific   Coast-Mexican   and  Central  American 

trade 865-866,867-872,874-875,876-877 

Kosmos  Line,  not  a  party  to  any'agreement  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 

Co 866-872,875-876 

Proposal  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.  to  have  the  Pacific  Mail 
raise  its  coffee  rates  from  Central  America  to  San  Francisco  on  a  parity 

with  those  to  New  York 872-874, 875 

London  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade,  consisting  of  the 
Royal  Mail,  Hamburg- American  Line,  Pacific  Mail,  Panama  Railroad 
Steamship  Line,  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  and  United  Fruit  Co.,  fixing 

rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York 873-875 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  with  the  Pacific 

Mail  Steamship  Co 878, 906 

Agreement  between  the  Pacific  Mail,  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  and 
the  California  &  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  for  the  maintenance  of  rates  east 

and  west  bound 878-879 

American-Hawaiian  Line  maintains  rates,  at  the  instance  of  the  Panama 

Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seaboards 879 

Agreement  between  lines  in  the  Calcutta-American   Pacific  coast  trade 

governing  the  movement  of  gunnies 879-880 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  relations  with  the  Pacific  Mail 880-884, 885 

Rate  agreements  between  American  railroads  and  the  trans-Pacific  car- 
riers   881-883,917 

Transpacific  Tariff  Bureau 884-886,887-889 

Manner  of  determining  rates  in  the  American-Oriental  trade,  westbound.  886-889 
Manner  of  determining;  rates  in  the  American-Oriental  trade,  eastbound.  889-892 
Hongkong  conference  in  the  eastbound  American-Oriental  trade.  889-892, 916-917 
Japanese  conference  in  the  eastbound  American-Oriental  trade. .  889-892, 916-917 

Japanese  methods  of  competition 892, 894-897 

Agreement  to  maintain  passenger  rates  in  the  American-Oriental  trade, 

eastbound  and  westbound 893-894 

Impossibility  of  regulating  foreign  steamship  companies  as  to  rates 897, 

908, 918-920 

Discrimination  between  shippers  in  cargo  space  discussed 897-898 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  reasons  for  its  predicted  discontinuance —  899-901, 

923-924  925—930 

Wilson  bill  criticized 899-901*  925-930 

Railroads'  attitude  on  the  Panama  toll  question 901-903 

Competition  and  monopoly  in  the  steamship  business  discussed 903-905 

Legalization  of  pooling  and  deferred  rebates 907, 908-909, 913, 920-922 

Government  supervision  of  steamship  agreements 907, 908, 911-912, 920-922- 

Government  supervision  of  rates  in  tne  American  coastwise  trade 907 f  916 

Effect  of  water  transportation  on  rail  rates 911 

Government  supervision  of  ocean  steamship  rates 912-916 
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Sdiwerin,  R.  P.,  a  witneeB,  teBtimoxiy  of — Continued. 

Government  prohibition  of  discrimination  in  ratee 918 

Matron  Line,  not  a  party  to  any  agreement  with  the  Pacific  Mail 924. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee  enumerating  the  rebates  allowed  to  ship- 
pcre  on  freight  from  Mexican  or  Central  American  ports  to  San  Fiancisco 

Francisco  and  the  Pacific  coast 1222-1223 

Seager,  John  0.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 137-152 

Connection  of  witness  with  the  Prince  Line  explained 187 

Brazilian  pool  explained 138 

Agreement  between  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  and  Hamburg-American  Line 

as  to  the  Amazon  trade 139-140 

Agreement  between  the  Brazil  Conference  lines  and  the  Argentine  (Confer- 
ence lines 140 

Connection  of  witness  with  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 140-143 

'Attempt  to  have  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  go  into  the  Brazilian  combination.  141-142 
I-«tter  to  Capt.  Graca  giving  reasons  why  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  should  not 

join  the  Brazil  syndicate 144-147 

Severed  his  relations  with  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 147 

Connection  of  witness  with  the  South  African  syndicate 147-148 

Nature  of  the  agreement  in  the  South  African  tiade 148 

Agreements  in  the  American-Oriental  trade 148-149 

Testimony  of,  answered  by  Paul  F.  Gerhard 267 

Shennan  antitrust  law,  application  to  water  carriers 180-181, 310, 703-705 

Hamburg-American  Lme's  offer  to  operate  a  fleet  in  the  American  coast- 
wise trade,  in  relation  to  the 1266  1269 

Petition  of  The  United  States  r.  The  Prince  Line  and  others 157-158 

Sufficient  to  protect  American  shippers 57 

Shipbuilding,  American  and  foreign  cost  compared 499^00 

Sickel,  W.  G.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 542-569 

Services  of  Hambiurg- American  Line  enumerated 542 

Advantages  of  conferences  and  agreements 543-^1 

Beck's  (C.  J.)  testimony  verified 552 

New  York- West  Coast  of  Africa  agreement  explained 552-554 

Italy,  agreement  in  the  trade  to  and  from  Italy  explained 554-557 

North  Atlantic,  agreements  in  the  American-North  European  trade  ex- 
plained   557-568 

A  witness,  testimony  of 801-839 

Great  rise  in  ocean  rates  explained 801-814, 815-825, 827-829 

Relation  of  steamship  conferences  and  supply  and  demand  to  the  rise  in 

rates 802-814,815-825,827-829 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  expansion  of  the 814 

Hamburg- American  Line,  profits  of  the 814-815 

Manner  of  determining  eastbound  rates  from  Uie  United  States  to  Europe 

by  the  Hamburg- American  Line 822-825 

Syndikats-Rhederei  explained 825-826, 829 

Ilelations  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  United  Fruit  Co. 

explained 830-831 

Contract  between  the  Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  & 

Steamship  Co 830-835 

Attempt  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  to  cancel  the  contract  between  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Fruit  A  Steamship  Co.  833-834, 835 

Di  Giorgio's  testimony,  reply  to 830-835 

Relations  between  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Kosmos  Line 836 

United  States  Shipping  Co.,  nature  and  ownership  of  the  company 836-837 

New  York- West  African  conference  lines  enumerated 836 

Fabre  Line,  not  a  party  to  Italian  freight  agreement,  but  observes  the  rates.      839 
Letter  addressed  to  tne  committee,  answering  the  testimony  of  G.  S.  Jackson 

andF.A.  Meyer 1380-1381 

Letter  addreeeed  to  the  committee,  explaining  the  existence  of  deferred 

rebates  in  l^e  Mediterranean  trade,  westbound 1383 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  furnishing  a  copy  of  the  agreement 

between  the  lines  in  the  New  York-West  Coast  of  Afnca  tzade 138^1384 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  furnishing  the  dividend  record  of  the 

Hambtu^-American  Line 1381-1382 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee,  explaining  the  Hamburg- American  Line's 

increase  in  capitalization 1869-1390 

Petition  of  the  United  States  v.  the  Ftince  Line  and  o^ers,  named  in  the.  157-168 
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Sielcken,  Herman,  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  relative  to  deferred  re- 
bates   799-800 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  contract  with  the  LAmport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  Bra- 
zilian trade 202, 203, 204, 213-214 

Special  contract  granted  to  the 221-222 

Slechta,  Joeeph  J.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 36-60 

Teptiraony  concerning  the  existence  of  steamship  agreements  in   the 

Brazilian- American  trade 36-37 

The  triangular  trade  between  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  South  Amer- 
ica explained 38-39 

Nature  of  the  export  trade  from  New  York  to  Brazil 39-40 

Rates  charged  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  in  the  American -Brazilian  trade. . .       40, 

42-43, 53 
Reasons  why  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  can  secure  only  a  limited  amount  of 

cargo  from  Brazil,  northbound 41-46, 48-50 

Amount  and  nature  of  the  deferred  rebates  received  by  Hard,  Rand  &  Co. .  41-42 

Nature  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro's  service 43-44, 49 

Understanding  wliereby  the  Booth  Line  controls  the  Amazon  trade 46-47 

Understanding  whereby  certain  lines  confine  themselves  to  the  River 

Plate  trade 47 

Explanation  of  the  clause  in  the  Brazilian  agreement  favoring  the  Lloyd 

Brazileiro 47-48 

Acquisition  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  by  the  'Roysii  Mail  Steam  Packet 

Co 50 

Reasons  why  the  conference  lines  do  not  penalize  New  York  exporters  who 

ship  by  independent  lines 50-51 

Enforcement  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  against  the  Conference  lines  rec- 

onmiended 51, 57 

Rates  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  compared 51--52 

Rise  in  charter  rates  explained 52-53 

Contracts  between  shippers  and  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro 53 

Impossibility  of  preventing  discrimination  between  shippers  in  the  matter 

of  car^  space 53-54 

Regulation  of  deferred  rebates  discussed 56-57 

Governmental  regulation  of  ocean  carriers 58-59 

An  international  agreement  recommended 59 

Letter  addressed  to  the  committee  concerning  sailings  from  Brazil  to  New 

York 569-571 

Sloman  Line,  Hamburg- American  Line  purchased  the 303 

United  States  Shipping  Co.  operating  the  line 302-303 

Snyder,  J.  H.,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  &  Co. 255 

South  America,  obstacles  confronting  Americans  in  the  export  trade  to 294 

{See  South  America,  west  coast  of;  River  Plate;  Agreements;  Conferences; 
Pools;    Deferred    Rebates;    see  also  the   various   countries   of    South 
America.)    " 
South  America,  west  coast  of,  contract  between  W.  R.  Graced  Co.  and  the 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  trade  from  New  York 490-492, 493-494 

Former  agreement  on  rat^s  between  the  lines  operating  from  New  York . . .      426 
Panama,  relation  between  the  lines  operating  between  Panama  and  the 

west  coast  of.  South  America 534 

Rates  of  the  various  line:?  operating  to  and  from  New  York,  how  deter- 
mined   466-407,468  470,471-479,479-490 

Rates  to 129, 134, 426, 493-494 

Relations  between  the  steamship  lines  operating  to  and  from  New  York. . .     466- 

479, 479-490 

Sailings,  number  of,  from  New  York  to 465 

Tonnage  carried  by  lines  operating  from  New  York  to 495-496 

{See  also  the  teetiihonv  of  M.  Bouvier,  464-479;   R.  Jafirav,  479-490;  and 
J.  W.  Ryan,  492-499.) 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  deferred  rebates,  u>e  (►f,  in  the  New  Orleans 

molasses  trade 943-944 

Gulf  Steam.ship  (;<).,  eHablished  by  the -. 1010 

Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  relationt*  bet^veen 1111 

Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  use  of,  a-  a  fij»hting  proposition  in  the  Texas  traffic. . .  1146- 

1148, 1152 

Mallory  Line,  relation?  betwe<?n 1111,1 159-1162, 1175 

Mallory  Line,  understanding?  between 1013-1014 
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Southern  Pacific  Steamahip  Co. — Continued. 

Philadelphia  A  Gulf  Steamship  Co.,  attempt  to  secure  its  manifests  by    P>8»> 

the 934-941,941-943 

Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co/s  stock  subscription  opposed  by  the. .  931, 933 

Texas,  port-to-port  rates  of  the  line  increase  in  the  Texas  traffic 1135-1136 

Southern  Railway  Co.,  United  States  Shipping  Co.,  agreements  between 358-365 

Southern  Steamship  Co.,  Clyde  Line's  purchase  of  the 11S2 

Merchants  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  relations  between 1100-1101 

Opposition  service  against  tne  Philadelpnia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co 933 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  report  of,  relative  to  the 987-994 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  relations  between 1110 

Southwestern  tariff  committee,  Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamahip  Co.,  denied 

membership  in  the 944-950, 950-951 

Purposes  of  the 950-951 

Workings  of  the 1000-1001, 1006-1007, 1007-1008, 1024-1025 

Spencer,  Walker  B.,  a  witness,  testimony  of 752-754 

Filing  of  tariffs  and  agreements 752-753 

Pooling,  benefits  of « 753 

Disadvantages  of  unrestrained  competition 753 

United  Fruit  Co.,  effort  to  keep  Ainerican  rates  to  Central  America  on  a 

parity  with  European  rates 754 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  contract  with  Barber  &  Co.,  in  the  Ai^^ntine  trade 277-278 

Contract  with  Norton  &  Son  in  the  South  African  trade 271, 272, 274 

Contract  with  the  Hansa  Line  in  the  Java  trade 341 

Contract  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line 227 

Contract  with  the  Barber  Line 227 

India,  importance  of  the  company  in  the  trade  to 337-338 

Java,  importance  of  the  company  in  the  trade  to 340 

Recipient  of  special  rates 267 

Steamship  conferences  and  agreements.    {See  Conferences;  Agreements.) 

Steenerson  committee,  Barber's  (Herbert)  testimony  before  the 426 

Daniel's,  Lorenzo,  testimony  before  the 197, 214-216, 217-218, 234 

(Jottheil's,  Paul,  testimony  before  the 302 

Story .  Sidney,  a  witness,  testimony  of 4-36 

The  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Mail  Line 4-6 

Reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Pan  American  Mail  Line 5-6, 

14, 18-19, 23-24, 30-33, 35 

Necessity  for  an  independent  American  service  to  Brazil 6-7 

American  and  European  mail  and  cable  service  to  Brazil  compared 7-8 

European  methods  to  prejudice  American  interests  in  South  America 8-9 

Brazilian  aid  offered  to  the  Pan  American  Mail  Line 9-10 

Brazilian  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  American  products,  absorbed  by  the 

conference  lines  in  their  rate  increases 10-12 

Inadequate  steamship  service  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil. 12-14, 24 

The  conference  ana  deferred  rebate  agreements  in  the  American  and 

Europ^m-Brazilian  trade 14-18, 29 

Impossibility  of  overcoming  the  effects  of  a  deferred  rebate  system 18-19, 

23-24,30-33 

Fighting  ships  used  against  the  Pan-American  Mail 19-25 

Purpose  of  tne  conference  lines  to  concentrate  business  at  New  York 19-23 

Brazil  willing  to  subsidize  an  independent  American  line 25-26 

Necessity  for  subsidizing  an  independent  line  to  Brazil 27-29, 31 

Combinations  and  deferried  rebates  should  be  prohibited  by  legislation 3^-i34, 

35-36 
Water  transportation  should  be  brought  under  governmental  regulation . . .  33-35 

Barber's,  Heroert,  testimony  concerning 419-420 

Gottheils,  Paul,  testimony  concerning 305-309 

Kelloeg's,  C.  B.,  testimony  concerning 659, 674 

Sickers,  W.  G. ,  testimony  concerning 546 

Straus,  A.  D.,  &  Co.,  agreement  with  MesBrs.  A.  E.  Outerbridge  &  Co.,  agents  for 
the  Quebec  Steamship  Co.  as  regards  the  New  York-West  Indies  trade.  1392-1393, 

1396-1397 
Letter  from,  explaining  the  rebate  system  and  other  conditions  in  the 

trade  from  New  York  to  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies 1394-1396 

Studebaker  Corporation,  contract  (copy  of)  with  Paul  F.  Gerhard  A  Co 258 

Subsidies,  Brazil  willing  to  subsidize  an  independent  American  line 25 

Brazilian  subsidy  agreement  with  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  does  not  prohibit 

the  company  from  entering  a  steamship  conference 18 

In  general 294,437-439 
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SubttdieB— Continued.  P«c«> 

Necessity  of  an  American  poiic)r  of  granting  ship  subsidies 109-117 

Necessity  of  a  subsidized  American  line  to  Brazil 27-29 

Ocean  mail  act  of  March  3,  1891 28 

Subsidy  of  1880 27 

Summary  of  replies  received  by  the  Committee  oh  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  reply  to  its  circular  letter  of  Feb.  18, 1913 1397-1408 

Swift  &  Co.,  contract  with  the  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.  in  the 
New  York-Porto  Rican  trade 632-634 

Syndikatfr-Rhederei 825-826,829 

T. 

Tampa,  port-to-port  and  rail-water  rates  as  regards  the  port  of  Tampa,  ana- 
lysed   992-993 

Steamship  lines  operating  to  and  from,  relations  between  and  effect  of 

these  relations 988-991 

Tampa  Board  of  Trade,  report  of,  relative  to  steamship  conditions  in  the 

Atlantic  coast  trade 987-994 

Tariffs,    (^ee  Rates.) 

Tehauntepec  Railroad,  London  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic 
trade  for  the  fixing  of  rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York, 

a  party  to  the 873-875 

Terminal  facilities,  control  of,  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  railroads 843-844, 

845-846, 848-849, 850-851, 860 

Government  aid  for,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  recommended 852, 857-858, 863 

Necessity  of  governmental  regulation  of 1238, 1240-1242 

New  York,  difficulty  of  secunng  at 999, 1016-1017 

Railroad-owned  terminals  to  be  made  equally  available  to  all  steamship 

lines 1219-1220, 1222, 1261-1263, 1312 

Value  of,  to  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes 844-845, 852, 861-^62 

Texas,  all-rail  and  rail-and-water  rates  in  the  Texas  trade  explained 1129-1131, 

1132-1133, 1134-1139 

All- water  and  rail-and-water  rates  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1242-1248 

Mallory  and  Morgan  Lines  port-to-port  rates  in  the  Texas  trade 1 135-1 136 

Rates  in  the  Texas  traffic  explained 1169-1172. 1187-1191, 1197-1198, 1204 

Understanding  between  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  as  regards  the 

division  of  Texas  traffic 1135-1136 

(Su  also  the  testimony  of  R.  F.  Bell,  1242-1250;  J.  C.  Dillard,  112^1146; 
H.  H.  Haines,  1104-1129;  H.  H.  Raymond,  1154-1175,  1177-1203;  and 
H.  S.  L'Hommedieu,  1146-1154, 1205-1207.) 
Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  Atlantic,  Gulf   &  West   Indies   Steamship   Co. 

organized  and  owns  the 1184 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.  acquired  the : 1108, 1109 

Effect  of  the  line  on  the  New  York-Texas  traffic  while  an  independent 

1  ine 1 242- 1 243 

Mallory  Line's  acquisition  of  the 1243 

Rate  war  in  the  New  York-Texas  traffic 1106-1108, 1132 

Southern  Steamship  Co.,  relations  between 1110 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  organized  the 1242-1243 

Thompson  Line  controlled  by  the  Cunard  Line 580 

London  westbound  conference,  a  party  to  the 578 

Toyo  Risen  Kaisha.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  relations  between 880-884, 885 

Trans-Pacific  Tariff  Bureau,  eastboimd  (Hongkong  and  Japan  branches),  a 

party  to  the 889-892,916-917 

Traxnp  steamships,  in  the  Brazilian  trade 122, 136, 137 

Disadvantages  of,  when  compared  with  regular  line  service 1294-1296, 1304 

Service  explained 558-562 

Control  of,  on  the  Great  Lakes 853 

Trans -Pacific    Tariff    Bureau,    American  -  Oriental    trade,    eastbound,    in 

the 88^-892,916-917 

American-Oriental  trade,  westbound 884-886,  887-889 

Trieste-Montreal  passenger  traffic,  rate  war  in  the 1253, 1257 

Trinidad,    agreement   between   all  the    lines   operating   to  and    from   New 

York 172-175,  324-325 

Agreement  between  lines  operating  to  New  York  to  maintain  passenger 

rates 172 

Agreement  between  the   Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.,  as  regards  the  American  trade 526 
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Trinidad— Continued. 

Deferred  rebatee  in  the  Trinidad-New  York  tn^c 174-175, 324-^25 

Freight  tariff  from  Trinidad  to  New  York 173 

Trinidad  Shippinar  db  Trading  Co.,  Trinidad  agreement,  aportv  to  the . . .  173-175, 323 

Tropical  Fruit  A  Steamehip  Co.,  United  Fruit  Co.,  relations  between  the  com- 
panies  73^737 

TusBco  Line.    (Ste  United  States  Shipping  Co.) 

U. 

Understandings.    .{See  Agreements;  Conferences^  Pools;  Deferred  rebates.) 

Union  Carbide  Co.,  contract  with  the  Houston  Line 272 

Contract  (copy  of)  with  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  in  the  South  African  trade. «      288 
Union  Castle  Mail  Steamship  Co. ,  South  African  Conference,  a  member  of  the . .      271 

South  African  pooling  agreement,  a  party  to  the 243, 452 

Union  Clan  Line,  South  African  pooling  agreement,  a  party  to  the 452 

Union  Steamship  Co.,  withdrawal  from  the  agreement  between  the  lines  operat- 
ing to  the  Far  East ; 326 

United  Fruit  Co.,  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  attempt  to  break  the  contract  between 

the  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Hamburg-American  Line 789-790,  792 

Control  of  the  line  acquired  by  the  United  Fruit  Co 785-788 

Not  competitors  in  the  freight-carrying  business 798 

Relations  between  the  lines 1327-1336 

Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  attempt  to  cancel  contract  between  the 

Hambuig- American  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Fruits  Steamship  Co. .  833-834, 835 

No  agreement  between 747-748 

Relations,  past  and  present,  between  the  companies 721-725, 730 

Caribbean  conference,  a  member  of  the 321 

Central  America,  no   agreement  with    the    Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.  and 

Hubbard-Zemurray  Line  in  the  Gulf -Central  American  trade 750-751 

Colon,  a  party  to  the  rate  understanding  between  the  lines  in  the  American- 
Colon  trade 533-534, 749 

Oolombiji,  a  party  to  the  rate  understanding  in  the  American-Colombia 

trade 74^-747 

Oomp'^nies  competing  with  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  the  banana  businese, 

enumeration  of 721,  725-727, 732-733, 737-738,  740,  793 

Di  Giorgio's  testimony  concerning  the  company  answered  by   B.   W. 

Palmer 1325-1353 

Extent  and  nature  of  its  transportation  and  other  business  interests 712-718, 

723,  729, 730-732,  741-742 
Gralveston  &  Central  American  Banana  A  Steamship  Co.  forced  out  of 

businese  by  the 1115-1116 

Hamburg- American  Line,  relations  between 830-831 

Hamburg- American  Line,  relations  between  in  the  fruit  carrying  busi- 
ness   1344-1352, 1354 

Hubbard  Zemurray  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  between  the  com- 
panies   733,  735-737,  738, 795 

Jamaica,  rate  competition  with  the  Seeberg  Line  in  the  Mobile-Jamaica 

trade 750 

l^ndon  conference  in  the  West  Indian  and  Atlantic  trade  for  the  fixing  of 
rates  from  Central  America  to  Europe  and  New  York,  a  party  to  the. . .  873-875 

Organization  of  the 712,  718-721 

Orr-Laubenheimer  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  between  the  com- 
panies  733-735, 795 

Ownership  and  distribution  of  its  stock 742-743,  744 

Pooling  agreements,  not  aparty  to  any 712 

Port  Antonio,  rates  from  Pniladelphia  to,  the  same  as  the  rates  chaiged  by 

the  Atlantic  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co 749-750 

Proportion  of  total  banana  importations  into  the  United  States  carried  by 

the 980-985 

Rate  understanding  with  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Co.,  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co 712 

Subsidiary  companies  of  the. .' 718-721,  740-741 

Tropical  f'ruit  4  Steamship  (>).,  relations  between  the  companies 730, 737 

Unaersttinding  between  the  lines  operating  in  the  American-Central  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  trade 535 

Understanding  with  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.  in  the  Caribbean  traffic 531,533 
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United  Fruit  Co.,  Atlantic  Fruit  Co.,  etc.--Ooiitinued.  3Pii«*- 

VaccaJTo  Brob.,  no  agreement  between 752, 739-740 

V*ccaro  Broe.,  relatkms  between 795 

(See  also  the  testimony  of  BoiaBevain,  R.  W.,  745-7^2;  Di  Gioigio,  JoeeplL, 
783-891;  Fbhner,  B.  W.,  1325-1353;  and  Preston,  A.  W.,  711-746.) 

United  Kingdom,  Liverpool  eaetbound  conference  agreement 597-601 

602-604, 606-607, 610-611, 612 

Liverpool  westbound  conference  agreement. 578-581, 591 

Ix)ndon  eastboimd  confereFnce  {%ee  Liverpool  westbound  conierence). 

London  westbound  conference  agreement 577-578, 579-581, 591 

Passenger  agreements  in  the  American  trade 581-591, 607-609, 611 

United  States  &  Austtalian  Steamship  Co.,  party  to  the  Australian  agreement. .      317 

United  States,  China  &  Japan  Steamship  Line,  Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  represent- 
ing the  New  York-Oriental  service 902 

Management  of  the  line 327 

Nature  of  Company 326 

United  States  Shipping  Co.,  agreements  with  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Ry.  Co 85S-365 

Punch,  Edye  &  Co. ,  representing  the  line 302-303 

Nature  and  ownership  of  the  company 836-837 

Nature  of  its  service 755 

Sloman  line,  operated  by  the 302-303 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  agreement  (former)  with  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

on  rates  to  the  west  coaift  of  South  America 426 

Contract  with  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line  in  the  Brazilian  trade 202 

Chartering  of  steamers  oy  the,  to  the  Far  East 462 

Grace  &  (Jo.,  W.  R.,  contract  with,  in  the  South  American  trade.  490-492, 493-494 

Hansa  Line,  contract  with,  in  the  Java  trade 341 

Texas  City  Steamship  Co.,  ormmized  by  the 1242-1243 

Owner  of  the  Isthmian  Steammiip  Line 497-498 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  owner  of  the  New  York  A  South  America 
Line 492-493 

United  Steamship  Co 757, 761 

United  Tyser  Line,  Punch,  Edye  &  Co.,  representing  the  line 302 

Party  to  the  Australian  agreement 317 

Uranium  Steamship  Co.,  relation  to  other  lines  in  the  New  York-Rotterdam 
trade 344, 346 

V. 

Vaccaro  Bros.,  United  Fruit  Co.,  relations,  past  and  present,  between  the  com- 
panies   739-740,  752, 795 

Venezuela,  desires  an  independent  American  steamship  service , 14 

Understanding  between  the  Royal  Dutch  West  Inoia  Mail  Line  and  the  Red 
D  Line  in  the  trade  to  and  from  New  York 322-323 

W. 
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